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APELLUS. See Acovrruu. 
NAPUS. See Brassica and RAA. 
NAP A. Lin. Gen. Plant, 749. Mal- 

va. H. L. 

The „ queer are, 4 is 41 

It hath male and hermaphrodite 5 inf J. 
The male flowers bade pitcher-ſhaped empalements 2 
leaf, which are permanent, and cut at the top into five 
ſegments. The flowers have five oblong petals, which are 
connefied at their baſe, but ſpread open, and are divided 
at the top; they have many hairy ſtamina, which are 
joined at the bottom into a ſort of a cylindrical column, ter- 
minated by roundiſh compreſſed ſummits. The herma- 
phrodite flowers have the like » petals, and 
ſtamina, as the male, and have a conical germen, ſup- 
porting a cylindrical ſtyle, divided at the top into ten 
parts, crowned by ſingle ftigmas. + The germen after- 
ward turns to an oval fruit, incloſed in the empale- 
ment, divided into ten cells, each containing ane kiduey- 
ſhaped ſeed. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's nth claſs, which includes the 

lants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina, which are 
joined at their baſe to the ſtyle, and t 
column, As the plants of this 


", 


genus have male and 


hermaphrodite flowers on diſtinct plants, ſo they differ 
from all the tribe of malvaceous plants, to which 


they properly belong, the flowers being monopeta- 
lous, a. ſtamina ad ſtyles being joined at their baſe, | 


L 


forming a column, which are the eſſential characters 
of that claſs, 


The Sprcirs are, 
1. Nay&a (Dioica) pedunculis involucratis angulatis 
foliis ſcabris, floribus dioicis. Flor. Virg. 102. E 


with angular foot-ſtalks, rough leaves, and male and ber- 
maphrodite flowers on different plants. Abutilon foho 
profunde diſſecto. pedunculis multifloris mas & tce- 
re „r 7 jr 8. Abutilon with a deeply di- 
vided leaf, and feot-ſtalks havi ers, which 
are both male and female. 1 * 

2. Nayza (Hermaphrodita) pedunculis nudis lævibus, 
foliis glabris, floribus hermaphroditis, Napæa with 
naked foot ſtalls, ſmooth leaves and hermaphrodite flowers. 
Althæa Ricini folio Virginiana. H. L. Virginia Marſh- 
mallow with a Ricinus leaf. 

The firſt ſort has perennial roots, which are compoſed 
of many thick fleſhy fibres, which ſtrike deep into 
the ground, and are connected at the top into a large 
head, from which come out a great number of rough 
hairy leaves, near a foot diameter each way, which 
are deeply cut into ſix or ſeven lobes, which are irre · 
ularly indented on their edges, each lobe having a 

ng midrib, which all meet in a center at the foot- 

ſtalk. The foot-ſtalks are large and long, ariſing 
immediately from the root, and {ſpread out on every 
ſide. The flower-ſtalks riſe ſeven or cight feet high, 
and divide into ſmaller branches, garniſhed at each 
joint with ane leaf, of the ſame form as thoſe below, 
bat diminiſh in their ſize toward the top, where they 
ſeldom have mare than three lobes, which are divided 
to the foot-ſtalk ; toward the part of the ſtalk 
come out from the fide at . a long foot- 
ſtalk, which branches out toward the top, ag 
ſeveral white flowers, which are tubulous at bottom, 
where the ſegments of the petal are connected, but 
they ſpread open above, and are divided into five ob- 


ogether form a 


tuſe ſegments; in the center ariſes tho column, to 
which the ſtamina are 2 at their baſe, but ſpread 
open above, and in the hermaphrodite flowers the 
le is connected to the ſame cahumn. The herma- 
me flowers are ſucceeded by compreſſed orbicu- 
ar fruit, incloſed in the empalement, and divided 
into five cells, each containing a kidney-ſhaped ſeed, 
but the male plants are barren. It flowers in July and 
the feeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after which the ſtalk 
decays, but the roots will live many years. 
The ſecond fort hath alſo a nnial root, which 
A creeps in the ground ; this ſends up ſmooth 
which rife about four feet high, garniſhed 
with ſmooth leaves, placed alternately, ng upon 
r, long lender foot · talks; they are deeply cut 
three which end in acute points, and are 
irregularly ſawed on their edges; thoſe on the lower 
part of the ſtalk are near four inches long, and almoſt 
as much in breadth, but they diminiſh gradually to- 
ward the top of the ſtalk. At the baſe of the leaf 
comes out the foot-ſtalk of the flower, which is about 
three inches long, dividing at the top into three ſmall- 
er, each ſuſtaining one white flower of the ſame form 
with thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are ſmaller, and the 
column of ſtamina is longer, their ſummits ſtanding 
out beyond the petal. 
Both theſe plants grow naturally in Virginia, and 
other parts of North America ; from the bark of 
theſe plants might be procured a fort of hemp, which 
many of the malvaceous tribe afford; and in ſome 
of the ſorts which grow naturally in India, the fi- 
bres of the bark are ſo ſine, as to ſpin into very 


fine threads, of which there might be woven very | 


— | 

Theſe plants are eaſily ted by ſeeds, which if 
fown 4 a bed of ounce car 4 the ſpring, the 
plants will riſe very freely, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clear from weeds till autumn, 
when they may be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are to remain; they delight in a rich moiſt ſoil, 
in which they will grow very luxuriantly, ſo they muſt 
be allowed room. The ſecond fort may be pro 
gated by its ** roots, which may be parted in 
autumn; but as theſe 


one or two of each fort in a garden, for the fake of 
variety, will be enough. 


NARCISSO LEUCOITUM. See GaLanTrvs. 


NARCISSUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 364. ſtakes its 
name of yapx3s, Or vapxy, & torpidneſs, or d p⸗ 
becauſe the ſmell of this flower is ſaid to cauſe a hea- 
vineſs of the head, and a ſtupidity. Plutarch tells us, 
this plant was ſacred to the infernal gods. The poets 
tell us, that Narciſſus was the fon of Cephiſus, and 
the 2 Lyriope ; a youth of ſuch excellent beau- 

„chat once upon a time coming to a fountain to 


"Sik, and ſeeing his heauteous image in the water, 


he grew ſo enamoured with it that he pined away with 
delle, and was transformed into a flower of his 
name.] The Daffodil. | 
The 1 18 5 | 
The flowers are inc in an 0 co tba 
(or [rk which tears 22 A, a eve 
The flowers have a e funnel ſhaped ent 
ef one leaf, which is ſpread open at the brim; they have 
ſix oval petals on the outfide of the neti grium, which are 
inſerted ghove their haſe, and fix aw!i ſhaped ſtamina fixed 
18 LE to 


plants have no great beauty, ſo 


yY — 
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to the tube of the neflarium, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits ; they have a three-cornered, roundiſh, obtuſe ger- 
men, ſituated below the flower, ſupporting a long ſlender 
ſtyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to an obtuſe, roundiſh, three-cernered capſule, wath 
three cells, filled with globular ſeeds. 

This genus of plants 1s ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fixth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spzcizs are, F 

1. Naxcissus ( Pſeudonarciſſus) ſpatha uniflora, nectario 
campanulato erecto, criſpo æquante petala ovata. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 414. Daffodil with one flower in each 
ſheath, whoſe neftarium is erecł, bell-ſhaped, and equal 
with the petals, which are oval. Narciſſus 7155 ris 
pallidus, calyce luteo. C. B. P. 52. Pale wild Daſfo- 

Adil with @ yellow cup, or common Engliſh Daffodil. 

2. Narcissus [cw ſpatha uniflorà, ario rotato 
breviſſimo, ſcarioſo crenulato. Hort. Upſal. 74. Daf- 
fedil with one flower in a ſpeath, having a very ſhort 
wheel-ſhaped nectarium indented on the edge. Narciſſus 

albus, circulo purpureo. C. B. P. 48. White Daffodil 
with a purple circle in the middle. FITS 

3. Nagcissvs (Incomparibilis) ſpathà uniflora, nectario 
campanulato erecto, petalo dimidio breviore. Daffo- 
dil with one flower in @ ſheath, having an eref bell- 
ſhaped empalement half the length of the petal. Nar- 
ciſſus incomparibilis, flore pleno, partim flavo, par- 
tim croceo. H. R. Par, The Incomparable Daffodil 
with a double flower, partly yellow, and partly Saffron- 

coloured. 8 

4. Narcrssus (Medio-luteus) ſpathà biflorà, nectarii 
campanulato, breviſſimo, floribus nutantibus. Daffo- 
dil with two flowers in a ſheath, a ſhort bell-ſhaped nec- 
tarium, and nodding flowers. Narciſſus medio luteus 
vulgaris. Park. Common Daffodil with a yellow midale, 
called Primroſe Peerleſs. 

5. Nakeissus (Albus) ſpathà uniflora, nectario campa- 
nulato breviſſimo, petalis reflexis. Daffodil with one 


' flower in a ſheath, having a very ſhort bell-ſhaped necta- 


rium, and reflexed petals. Narciſſus albus, foliis re- 
flexis, calyce brevi aureo. H. R. Par. Daffodil with 
white flowers, having reflexed petals, and a ſhort golden 


cup. | 
6. Naxcissvs (Bulbocodium) ſpatha uniflora, nectario 


turbinato petalis majore, genitalibus declinatis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 417. Rufb-leaved Deffodil with one flower in 
each ſheath, a turbinated neftarium larger than the petal, 
and declining flamina, Pſeudonarciſſus juncifolius 
flavo flore, Cluſ. Hiſt. 166. Commonly called Hoop- 


petticoas Narciſſus, 


7 Naneissus (Serotiuus) ſpatha uniflora, nectario bre- 


viſlimo ſex-partito. Lœfl. Lin. Sp. Plant. 290. Daf- 
fedil with one flower in a ſheath, baving a very ſhort 
nettarium, <hich is cut into fix parts. Narciſſus au- 
tumnalis minor. Cluſ. Hiſp. 251. Smaller autumnal 
Daffodil. 


8. Narcissvs (Tazetta) ſpatha multiflora, 7 OS. 


campanulato, foliis planis. Hort. Upſal. 74. Daffe- 
dil with many flowers in @ ſheath, having a bell-ſhaped 
nectarium, and plain leaves; Narciſſus luteus polyan- 
thos Luſitanicus. C. B. P. 30. Yellow Portugal Daffo- 


dil with many flowers, commonly called Polyanthus Nar- | 


ciſſus. 

9. Narcissvs (Jonguilla) ſpathà multiflora, nectario cam- 
panulato brevi, toliis ſubulatis. Hort. Upſal. 75: Daf- 
fedil with many flowers in a ſheath, a ſbort bell-ſhaped 
neclarium, and awl-ſhaped leaves. Narciſſus juncifolius 


luteus minor. C. B. P. 51, Smaller yellow Ruſp-leaved 
Daffodil, called Jonguil. 


The forts here enumerated, are all the real ſpecies | 


which I have met with in the Engliſh gardens, though 
there is a great variety of each ſpecies, which differ 
ſo much from one another, as to render it very diffi- 
cult to aſcertain the ſpecies to which they belong ; in 
order to find out, as well as I could, from what ſpe- 
cies many of thoſe varieties have been raiſed, I en- 
deayoured to degenerate as many of the double flower- 
ing, and others of the beſt kinds, ſo far as I could, 
by which I have obſeryed their ſeveral changes, and 


* 


| 
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ſhall here mention under each ſpecies, the varieties l 
have obſerved. | 

The firſt ſort is the common Engliſh Daffodil, which 
grows naturally by the borders of woods and fields in 
many parts of England; this hath a large bulbous 
root, from which comes out five or (ix flat leaves, 
about a foot long, and an inch broad, of a grayiſh 


-colour, and a little hollowed in the middle like the 


keel of a boat. The ſtalk riſes a foot and a half 
high, having two ſharp longitudinal angles; at the 
top comes out a ſingle flower, incloſed in a thin ſpa- 


tha (or ſheath), which is torn open on one ſide, to 


make way for the flower to come out, and then wi- 
thers and remains on the top of the ſtalk. The 
flower is of one petal or leaf, ing connected at the 


baſe, but is cut into fix parts almoſt to the bottom, 


which expand; in the middle of this is fitvated a 
bell-ſhaped nectarium, called by the gardeners a 
cup, which is equal in length to the petal, and ſtands 
erect. The flower nods on the ſide of the ſtalk. The 
petal is of a pale brimſtone colour, and the neftarium 
yellow. It flowers the beginning of April, and after 
the flowers are paſt, the germen turns to a roundiſh 


_ capſule, with three cells filled with roundiſh black 


feds, which ripen in July. This fort propagates 
very faſt by offsets from the root. | 
The varieties of this are, 

One with white petals, and a pale yellow cup. 

One with yellow petals, and a golden cup. _ 

The comman-gdquble yellow Daffodil. | 
Another double Daffodil, with three or four cups 
within each other, 
And, I believe, John Tradeſcant's Daffodil may be 
reterred to this ſpecies. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſouth. of 
France and in Italy; this hath a fmaller and rounder 
bulbous root than the former, . The leaves are long- 
er, narrower, and flatter than thoſe of that fort. The 
ſtalks do not riſe higher than the leaves, which are 
of a gray colour: at the top of the ſtalk comes out 
one flower from the ſheath, which nods on one fide. 
The petal of this is cut into ſix ſegments, which are 


- rounded at their points; they are of a ſnow white, and 


ſpread open flat. In the center is ſituated a very ſhort 
nectarium or cup, which is fringed on the border 


with a bright purple circle. The flowers have an 


agreeable odour. This flowers in May, but ſeldom 
produces ſeeds, however it increaſes faſt enough by 
offsets. "7M 
The double white Narciſſus is the only variety of 
this which I have obſerved, though there is mentioned 
in ſome books ſeveral other. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
from whence I have received the roots. The 
ulbs of this ſort are very like thoſe of the firſt, The 
leayes are longer, of a darker green, and the flower- 
ſtalks riſe higher. The ſegments of the petal are 
rounder, and ſpread open, flatter than thoſe of the firit 
ſort. The nectarium, or cup, in the middle, is about 
half the length of che petal, and is edged with a gold- 
coloured fringe. It flowers in April, but ſeldom pro- 
duces ſeeds here. This ſort ſports and varies more 
than any of the other: the following variations I have 
traced in the ſame roots. "HP 
The roots of theſe, the firſt year, produced very dou- 
ble flowers, of the ſort which is commonly called the 
Incomparable Daffodil. The fix outer ſegments of 
the petal were longer than either of the others, and 


white; the middle was very full of ſhorter petals, 


ſome of which were white, others yellow, and col- 
lected into a globular figure: ſome of theſe roots, the 
following year, produced flowers leſs double than be- 
fore, with no white petals in them, but the larger pe- 
tals were of a ſulphur colour, and the others yellow ; 
from this they - ah degenerated to half double 
flowers, and at laſt to ſingle flowers, with a cup half 
the length of the petal, in which manner they have 
continued to flower many years ; ſo that we may con- 
clude, that thoſe varieties were firſt obtained from 
the ſeeds of this ſingle flower, 


The 
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The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy, and has been found growing in the 


fields in ſome parts of England, but it is likely to have 
been from ſome roots which have been thrown out of 


| gardens with rubbiſh. The roots of this ſort are not 


o large as thoſe of the firſt, and are rounder the 
leaves are long, of a gray colour, and ſmoother than 
thoſe of the firſt ; the flower-ſtalks are of the ſame 
length with. the leaves, and have commonly but one 
flower in a ſheath, but ſometimes when the roots are 
ſtrong, they have two. The flower nods downward, 
the ſegments of the petal are a little waved on their 
edges, the nectarium or cup is ſhort, and bordered 
with yellow; it flowers in May. The ſcent of theſe 
flowers is not very agreeable, and as they are not very 
beautiful, ſo they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
ſince the finer ſorts have been plenty. There is no 
variety of this ſo far as I have been able to trace, for 
I could never obſerve any variation in the flowers. 

- The fifth ſort has ſome reſemblance of the fourth, but 
the flowers are whiter, the ſegments of the petal are 
reflexed, and the border of the nectarium or cup is 
of a gold yellow colour; this has ſome affinity to the 
ſecond ſort. WV: Wo 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I have received the roots. The bulbs of this 
kind are ſmall, the leayes are very narrow, havin 
ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the Ruſh, but are a little 
compreſſed, and have a longitudinal furrow on one 
ſide; theſe are ſeldom more than eight or nine inches 
long. The flower-ſtalk is lender, taper, and about 
fix inches long, ſuſtaining at the top one flower, 
* which is at firſt incloſed in a ſheath; the petal is 
ſcarce half an inch long, and is cut into ſix acute 
ſegments; the nectarium or cup is more than two 
inches long, very broad at the brim, leſſening gra- 
dually to the . bate, being ſomewhat formed like the 
ladies hoop petticoats, from whence the flower is 10 
called; It flowers in April, but does not produce 
ſeeds here. There are no varieties of this ſort. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
a ſmall bulbous root; the leaves are but few in num- 
ber, and are narrow; the ſtalk is jointed, and riſes 
about nine inches high, ſuſtaining at the top one 
flower, which at firſt is incloſed in the ſpatha, or 
ſheath; the flower is cut into ſix narrow ſegments, 
which are white; the nectarium, or cup, is yellow. 
It lowers late in the autumn, and the roots are ten- 
der, ſo are often killed by hard froſts in England, 
which renders it ſcarce here. bh. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, and in 
the iſlands of the Archipelago : of this there are a 
greater variety than of all the other ſpecies ; for as 
the flowers are very ornamental, and come early in 
the ſpring, ſo the floriſts in Holland, Flanders, and 
France, have taken great pains in'cultivating and 
improving them; ſo that at preſent the catalogues 
printed by the Dutch floriſts, contain more than thirty 
varieties, the principal of which are-theſe hereafrer 
mentioned. 


' Theſe have Som petals, with Orange, yellow, or 


ſulphur-ccloured cups, or nectariums. 

The Great Algiers. The Moſt Beautiful. 
The Ladies Noſegay. The Golden Star, 
The Greater Bell, The Mignon. 

The Golden Royal. The Zeylander, 
The Golden Scepter. The Madouſe. 

The Triumphant. The Golden Sun. 


The following have white petals, with yellow or ſul- 
phur- coloured cups or nectariums. 


The Archdutchels. 
The Triumphant Noſegay. The Czarina. 


The New Dorothy. The Grand Monarque. 
The Paſſe Bozelman, The Czar of Muſcovy. 
The Superb. The Surpaſſante. 


There are ſome with white petals and white cups, 
but theſe are not ſo much eſteemed as the others, 
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The Greater . | 


ble flowers. | 
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though there are two or three varieties with large 
bunches of ſmall white flowers, which have a very 

eable odour, fo are as valuable as any of the 
other, and are later in flower than moſt of the other 
ſorts. There 1s alſo one with very double flowers, 
whoſe outer petals are white, and thoſe in the mid- 
dle are ſome white, and others of an Orange-colour, 
which have a very agreeable ſcent, and is the ear- 
lieſt in flowering z it is generally called the Cyprus 
Narciſſus, and ſeems to be a diſtin& ſpecies from the 
others. This, like moſt other double flowers, never 
produces any ſeeds, ſo is only propagated by offers, 
and is the moſt beautiful of all the Narciſſus, when 
blown upon glaſſes of water in a room ; but when it 
is planted in the ground, if the bed in which they are 
planted is not covered with mats in froſty weather, to 
prevent their flower-buds from being deſtroyed, they 
ſeldom flower; for the leaves begin to ſhoot early in 
the autumn, and the flower-buds appear about Chriſt- 
mas, which are tender, ſo that if hard froſt happen 
when they are coming out of the ground, it generally 
kills them; but if they are properly ſcreened from 
froſt, they will flower in February, and in mild ſeaſons 
often in January. , 
The ninth ſort is the Jonquil, a flower ſo well 
known as to need no deſcription ; of this there is the 
great and ſmall Jonquil with ſingle flowers, and the 
common ſort with double flowers, which is moſt 
eſteemed, | 
I ſhall firſt treat of the method for raiſing the fine 
ſorts of Polyanthus Narciſſus from ſeeds, which is the 


way to obtain new varieties. 


The not practiſing this has occaſioned our ſending 
abroad annually for great quantities of flower- roots, 
which have been kept up to a high price, on account 
of the great demand for them in England; whereas 
if we were as induſtrious to propagate them as our 
neighbours, we might ſoon vie with them, if not out- 
do them, in moſt ſorts of flowers ; as may be ſeen, by 
the vaſt variety of Carnations, Auriculas, Ranuncu- 
las, &c. which have been produced from ſeeds in 
England, and exceed moſt of thoſe Kinds in any part 
of Europe. 
You mult be very careful in ſaving your ſeeds, to 
gather none but from ſuch flowers as have good pro- 
perties, and particularly from ſuch only as have ma- 
ny flowers upon a ſtalk, that flower tall, and have 
beautiful cups to their flowers; from ſuch you may 
expect to have good flowers produced; but if you 
ſow ordinary ſeed, it is only putting yourſelf to 
trouble and expence to no purpoſe, ſince from ſuch 
ſeeds there can be no hopes of procuring any valua- 


Having provided yourſelf with ſeeds, you muſt 
procure either ſome ſhallow caſes or flat pans, made 
on purpoſe for the railing of ſeedlings, which ſhould 
have holes in their bottoms, to let the moiſture paſs 
off; theſe mult be filled with freſh, light, ſandy earth 
about the beginning of Auguſt (that being the ſeaſon 
for ſowing the ſeeds of molt bulbous-rooted flowers ; ) 
the earth in theſe muſt be levelled very even ; then 
ſow the ſeeds thereon pretty thick, covering them over 
with fine ſifted light earth about half an inch thick, 
and place the caſes or pans in a ſituation where they 
may have only the morning ſun till about ten o'clock, 
where they ſhould remain until the beginning of Oc- 
tober, when they muſt be removed into a warmer ſi- 
tuation, placing them upon bricks, that the air may 
freely paſs under the caſes, which will preſerve them 
from being too moiſt, | 
They ſhould alſo be expoſed to the full ſun, bur 
ſcreened from the north and eaſt winds; and if the 
froſt ſhould be ſevere, they muſt be covered, other- 
wiſe there will be danger of their being deſtroyed; in 
this ſituation they may remain until the beginning of 
April, by which time the plants will be up, when 
you muſt carefully clear them from weeds; and if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently 
watered : the caſes ſhould alſo now be removed into 
their former ſhady poſition, or ſhaded in the middle 
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too great for the young plants. , 
The latter end of June, when the leaves of the plants 
are decayed, you ſhould take off the upper. ſurface 
of the earth in the caſes (which by that time will have 
contraſted a moſſineſs, and, it ſuffered to remain, 
will greatly injure the young roots) obſerving not to 
take it ſo deep as to touch the roots z then ſift ſome 
freſh light earth over the ſurface, about half an inch 
thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen the roots; the 
ſame ſhould alſo 4 repeated in October, when the 
caſes are moved again into the ſun, 

During the ſymmer ſeaſon, if the weather ſhould 


ve very wet, and the carth in the caſe appear ve 
| wollt, yo! muſt remove them into the ſun cliche cart 


be dry 


ſhade, as Was before directed. 

Thus you ſhould manage them the two firſt ſeaſons, 
till their leaves are decayed; but the ſecond. ſummer 
after ſowing, you ſhould carefully take up the roots; 
which may 

h a fine fieve, whereby the roots will be caſily 

ſeparated from the earth ; then having prepared a bed 

or two of good freſh light earth, in proportion to the 

quantity of your roots, you ſhould plant them there- 


in, at about three inches diſtance every way, and | 


about three inches deep in the ground. 
Theſe beds ſhould be raiſed above the level of the 
ground, in proportion to the moiſture of the foil, 
which if dry, three inches will be enough ; but if it be 
wet, muſt be raiſed fix or eight inches high, and 
laid a little rounding, to ſhoot off the wet. 


If theſe beds are made in July, which is the beſt time | 
to tranſplant the roots, the weeds will ſoon appear very | 
thick ; therefore» you ſhould gently hoe the ſurface | 


of the ground to deſtroy them, being very careful not 
to cut ſo deep as to touch any of the roots; and this 
ſhould be repeated as often as may be found neceſ- 
ſary, by the growth of the weeds, — always 
to do it in dry weather, that they may be effectually 
deſtroyed; and toward the latter end of October, after 
having entirely cleared the beds from weeds, you 
ſhould ſift a little rich light earth over them, about 
an inch thick ; the goodneſs of which will be waſhed 
down to the roots by the winter's rain, which will 
reatly encourage their ſhooting in the ſpring. 

f the cold ſhould be very ſevere in winter, you 
ſhould- cover the. beds either with old tan or ſea coal 
aſhes; or in want of theſe with Peaſe-haulm, or ſome 
ſuch light covering, to prevent the. froſt from pene- 
trating the ground to the roots, which might greatly 
injure them while they are ſo young. 

In the fpring, when the plants begin to appear above 
ground, you muſt gently ſtir the ſurface of the ground, 
clearing it from weeds, &c. in doing of which,” you. 
could be very careful not to injure the plants; and 
if the ſeaſon | ſhould prove dry, you ſhould now and 
then 
ſtrengthen the roots. IAU 
When their leaves are decayed, you ſhould clear the 


beds from weeds, and ſift a little earth over them (as 


was before directed) which muſt. alſo be repeated in 
October, in like manner; but the roots ſhould not re- 
main longer in theſe beds than two years, by which 
time they will have grown ſo large as to require more 
room; therefore they ſhould be taken up at 
their leaves are decayed, and planted into freſh. beds, 
which ſhould be dug deep; and a little v 
buried in the bottom, for the fibres of the roots to 
ſtrike into. Then the roots ſnould be planted at fix 


inches diſtance, and the ſame depth in the ground. 


In the autumn, before the froſt: comes on, if fome 
rotten tan is laid over the beds, it will keep out the 
froſt, and greatly encourage the roots; and if the 
winter ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to lay a 
ater thickneſs of tan over the beds, and allo in the 
alleys, to keep out froſt, or to cover them over with 


done, by fifting the earth in the caſes | 


_—__— 


ently refreſh them with water, which will | 


as ſoon as | 


rotten dung | 


p 


| 


- 


of the day, for the heat of the noon-day ſun will be! 


again; for if the roots receive much wet during | 
the time they are inactive, it very often rots them; 
therefore you muſt never give them any water after 
their leaves are decayed, but only place them in the 
. firſt time of blowing, their flowers ſeldom ap 


| 


| Fro flower, I ſhall proceed to give ſome in 


i 
' 


main in the ſame 


them in; for if 


| 5 or twenty inches thick, ma 
vel; by 1 


roots 


The 


kept too long out 
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Straw, or Peaſe-haulm, otherwiſe they may be all de- 
ſtroyed by the cold. In the fpring theſe coverings 
ſhould be removed, as ſoon as the danger of hard 
froſts is over, and the beds muſt be kept clean from 
weeds the following ſummer : at Michaelmas they 
ſhould have ſome freſh 'tarth laid over the beds, and 
covered again with tan, and ſo every year continued 
till the roots flower, which is generally in five years 
from ſeed, hen you ſhould mark all ſuch as promiſe 
well, which ſhould be taken up as ſoon as their leaves 
decay, and planted at a greater diſtance in new pre- 
pared beds; but thoſe which do not flower, or thoſe 
you do not greatly eſteem, ſhould be permitted to re- 
xd ; therefore, in taking up thoſe 
roots which you marked, you muſt be careful not to 
diſturb the roots of thoſe left, and alſo to level the 
earth again, and ſift ſome freſh' earth over the beds 
(as before) to encourage the roots; for it often hap- 
pens in the ſeedlings of theſe flowers, that at their 
ar 
halt ſo beautiful as they do the ſecond year; for which 
reaſon none of them ſhould be rejected until they 
have flowered two or three times, that ſo you may be 
aſſured of their worth, | 

Thus having laid down directions for the ſowing and 
managing theſe roots, until they are ſtrong enough 
ctions 
for planting and managing the roots afterwards, ſo as 
to cauſe them to reduce Lata fair flowers. 

All the forts of Narciſſus which produce many flowers 
upon a ſtalk, ſhould have a ſituation defended from 
cold and ſtrong winds, otherwiſe they will be ſubject 
to be injured by the cold in winter, and their ſtems 
broken down whenin eta for notwithſtanding their 
ſtalks are generally pretty org, yet the number of 
flowers upon each renders their heads weighty, eſpe- 
cially after rain, which lodges in the flowers, and, 
if ſucceeded by ſtrong winds, very often deſtroys 
their beauty, if they are expoſed thereto ; ſo that 


a a border under a hedge, which is open to the ſouth- 


eaſt, is preferable to any other poſition for theſe 


flowers. 


The morning ſun riſing upon them will dry off the 
moiſture which had lodged upon them the preceding 
night, and cauſe them to expand fairer than when 
they are planted in a ſhady ſituation ; and if they are 


too much, expoſed to the afternoon ſun, they will be 
hurried out of their Wy 


very ſoon; and the 
ſtrong winds uſually coming from the weſt and ſouth- 
weſt points, they will be expoſed to the fury of 
them, which frequently is very injurious to them, 

Having made choice of a proper ſituation, you muſt 
then proceed to prepare the earth neceſſary to plant 
e natural foil of the place be very 
ſtrong or poor, it will be proper to make the border 
of new earthy removing the former ſoil away about 
three feet deep. The beſt earth for theſe flowers is a 
freſn, light, hazel loam, mixed with a little very rotten 
neats dung: this ſhould be well mixed together, and 
often turned over, in order to ſweeten it 7 having 
removed away the old earth to the fore mentioned 
depth, you ſhould put a layer of rotten dung or tan 


in the bottom, about four or five inches thick, upon 


which you muſt lay ſome of the 1 about 
5 1 or twent | ing it exactly le- 
then haying marked out by line the exact dif. 
tances at. which te roots are to be planted (which 
ſhould not be lels than fix or Eight inches ſquare) you 
muſt, place the roots accordingly, obſerving to ſer 
them upright.z; then you mult cover them aver with 
the before: mentioned earth about eight inches deep, 
being very careful in doing it, not to diſplace the 
roots; when this is done, you muſt make the ſurface 
of 8 even, and make up the fide ſtrait, which 
will 2 * handfome. _ | Att dl 
time for planting theſe roots is in the end of 

Auguſt, or beginning of September; for if they are 
of the ground, it will cauſe their 

owers to be weak. You ſhould alſo obſerve the 
nature of the ſoil where they are planted; and whe- 


ther 
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ther, dhe rustign be wer or dry, according to which 


you. ſhould. adapt pet ch earth, ahd order the 
beds Wear the ſoil [ Ve ſtron and the ſituation 
| moiſt, you ſhould then make choice of a light earth, 


and raiſe the beds fix or eight inches, or a foot, above 
the level of the ground, otherwiſe the roots will be 
in danger of periſhing by tod much wet; but if the 
ſituation be dry and the ſail naturally light, you ſhould 
then allow the earth to be a little "ſtronger, and the 
beds ſhould not be raiſed above three or four inches 
high; for if they are made too high, - roots will 
ſuffer very, much, if the ſpring ſhould ptove dry, 
nor would the flowers be hear fo fair. As alſo in 


very ſevere winters, thoſe beds which are raiſed'much | 


above the level of the ground, will be more expoſed 


to the cold than thoſe Which are lower, unleſs" the 


alleys are filled up with rotten tan or Titter. 


During the ſummer, the only culture theſe flowers | 


require is, to keep them free from weeds , and when 


their leaves are entirely decayed, they ſhould be | 
raked off, and the beds made clean: but by no | 
means cut off their leaves till they are quite decayed, | 


as is by ſome practiſed, for that greatly weakens 
the roots. 


| Towards the middle of ORober, if the weeds have 


rown upon the beds, you ſhould in a dry day gently 


ſerving to rake it over ſmooth again; and before the 


froſts come on, the beds ſhould be covered over two | 


inches thick with rotten tan, to keep out the froſt ; 
after which they will require no farther care till the 
| ſpring, when their leaves will appear above ground 
at which time you ſhould gently ſtir the ſurface of the 
_ earth with a ſmall trowel, being very careful not to 


injure the leaves of the plants, and rake it ſmooth | 
off all weeds, &c. which, | 
w ſo | 


with your hands, clearin 
if ſuffered to remain at that ſeaſon, will ſoon 
faſt as to appear unſightly, and will exhauſt the nou- 
riſhment from the earth. With this management 
| theſe roots will flower very ſtrong, ſome of which will 
appear in March, and the others in April; which, if 


ſuffered to remain, will continue in beauty a full 


month, and are, at that ſeaſon, very great ornaments 


to a flower- garden. 
After the flowers are and the leaves decayed, 
you ſhould ſtir the furface of the ground, to prevent 
the weeds from growing; and if at the ſame time 
you lay a little very rotten dung over the ſurface of 
the beds, the rain will waſh down the ſalts thereof, 
which will greatly encourage the roots the ſucceeding 
ee | 
— * the ſummer ſeaſon they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clear from weeds till October, 
when the ſurface of the beds ſhould be again ſtirred, 
raking off all weeds, &c. and N good freſh 
earth ayer the beds about an inch deep, Which will 
make good the loſs ſuſtained by weeding, &c. and in 
the ſpring you muſt manage as was directed for the 
receding year. NG | 4 
Theſe roots ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than 
every third year, if they are expected to flower ſtrong 
and make a great increaſe ; becauſe the firſt year after 
removing, they never flower {b ſtrong as they do the 


t : 


when they are often tranſplanted; but if you'le 
remain longer than three years unremqved, the num- 
ber of offsets which by that kime will be prodited, 
will weaken the large bulbs, and cauſe theth to produce 
very, Weak flowers; therefore at the rinſe of 'tranſ- 
planting them, all the ſmall offsets” ſhould be taken 
off, and planted in a nurſery-bed by themſelves, bu 

the large bulbs may be placed City. If 
you plant them in the Tame bed where they grew be- 
op mult take out earth"two feet d. 
ain with freſh, in che manner before 


| fore, you | 
and fill it u 


directed, which, will be equal td fem hy be into 


another place; thi is. the conſtant practice of the 
gardeners 1n Ho 


change their roots; therefore they every year remove 


oe the {urface of the ground to deſtroy them, ob- | 


INASTURTIUM. Sce Leeivium: 


NASTURTIUM-INDICUM. See TAG AOL. 
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and, WI o have bur little room to 


the earth of their beds, and put in freſh, ſo that the] gelical Nature, divine Nature. 182 


NAT 
ſame place ts conſtantly occupied by the like flowers, 


But thoſe pehple rake up their roots every year, for as 
they cultivate them for ſale, the rounder their roots 


ares the more valuable they will be! the way to have 


them ſo is, to cake their offsets from. them annually ; 
for wheti their roots ate left two or three, years unte- 
moved, the offsets will have grown large, and theſe 
Preſſing againſt each other, will cauſe their ſides to be 
flatted ; ſo that where the roots are propagated for ſale, 
they ſhould be anuually taken up 0 ſoon as their 
leaves decay; and the large bulbs be kept out of 
the ground till the middle or end of Octubem but the 


offsets ſhould be planted the beginning of September 
ot ſooner, that they may got ſtrengih, {o as to becorac 
blowing roots the following year: but where they 


are deſigned for ornament; they ſhould not be gemoved 
oftener than every third yu, for. chen the ots will 
be in large bunches, and a number of ſtalky with 
flowers coming from each bunch, they will, make; a 
much better appearance than where a ſingle ſtalk riſes 
from each root, which will be the caſe when the roots 
are annually removec. et 0 
The common ſorts of Daffodil nerally planted 
in large borders of the ————— pins 
intermixed with other bidders oogel flowers, they 
afford an agreeable varicty in their ſeaſons. of.,flower- 
ing. Theſe; roots are very hardy, and will thrive in 
almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, which renders them very 
proper for rural gardens, where, being planted, under 
the ſhade of trees, they will thrive for ſeyeral years 
without tranſplanting; and produce annually in the 
ſpring great quantities of flowers, which will make a 
ood appearance before the trees come out in leaf. 
he aer ſhould be planted in beds or borders, 
ſeparate from other roots, becauſe theſe require to be 
tranſplanted at leaſt every year, otherwiſe their roots 
are apt to grow long and ſlender, and ſeldom flower 
well after; which is alſo the caſe, if they are continued 
many years in the ſame foil ; wherefore: the roots 
ſhould be often removed from one part of the garden 
to another, or at leaſt, the earth ſhould be aten re- 
newed, which is the moſt probable method to pre- 
ſerve their flowers in perfection. 
The foil in which theſe flowers ſucceed beſt, is an 
hazel loam, neither too light nor over ſtiff; it muſt 
be freſh, and free from roots of trees or noxious 
weeds, but ſhould not be dunged; for it is very re- 
markable, that where the ground is made rich, they 
ſeldom continue good very long, but are ſubject to 
ſhoot downwards, and form long (lender roots. 
Theſe flowers are greatly eſtetmed by many people 
for their ſtrong ſweet ſcent, though there be very few 
ladies that can bear the ſmell of them; ſo powerful 
is it. that many times it overcomes their ſpirits, eſpe- 
cially if cofined in a room; for which, reaſon, they 
ſhould never be planted too oloſe to a habitation, leſt 


— 


they become offenſive ; nor ſhould the flowers be 


placed in ſuch rooms here company is entertained. 
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ef HOWE 10. 20008 > the NATURE is a term variouſly.uſed ; and Mr. yle, 
ſecond and third; nor will the „ op ag, ſo faſt, : 
fter let them -, 


in a treatiſe of the vulgarly received notion. of Na- 
ture, gives us eight principal nes. 
1. Nature is uſed for the ſyſtem of the world, the 


machine of the univerſe, or the aſſemblagę of all cre- 
dated being. | 

In this fenſe we ſay, 
So; and 
Nature, bechuſe he warins the earth, and makes it 
fruitful; and the eye of Nature, becauſe he illumi- 
| nates tlie univerſe; and of à phanix, a. unicorn, 
all the earth t / feet deep. 


the author. of Nature, meaning 
ſpeaking of the ſun; call him the father of 


a griſſin, a ſatyr, that there are no ſuch, things in 


f N 2» 
Nature 1 ob s os Cas 


2. Nature, in a more confined | ſenſe, comprehends 


"| the» ſeveral kinds of beings, created and uncreated, 


corporeal and ſpiritual: thus we ſay, human Nature, 
i. e. all men hèpoſſeſa the ſame rational ſauls; an- 


3 Nature, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NECTARINE 


N. 1 


Nature, in a x more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed 
bb the eſſence of a thing, « or thar attribute that makes 
n thirg's what f it is; 5 , it is the Nature of the foul to 


think. 
4. Nature is particvlarly uſed for the eſtabliſhed or- 


det and churſe of material things, the ſeries of the 
ſecond cauſes, or the laws that G00 Has impoſed on 
the motions impreſſed by him. In this ſenſe we ſay, 
the day and night, ue ſucceed one another; 
phy ic is the ſtudy of Nature; reſpirari6h'i is by Na- 
ture neceſſary to life. 

;, Nature is To uſed to ſignify an aggregate of powers, 
Ach belong to any body, eſpecially a living one. 
Thus we lay, Nati re is ftronig, Weta is welk, No 
ture is ſpent, &c. 


56. Nature is alſo more ſtrictly uſed for the ation of | 


ei, the principfe of all things, or that ſpi- 
ritual Being which is di aſc throughout the creation, 


and iber and acts in all bodies, and gives them cer- | 


tain properties, and procures certain effecks. In this 
ſenſe, Nature ſignifles the qualities or virtues that 
Gop has given to his creatures, animal, vegetable, &c. 


In Lo pts kin of the action of Nature, no more is to be | 
erſt but that bodies act on one another in | 


manner "igreeable to the general laws of motion 
Which the Creator has eſtabliſhed. 


NEBULOSE, = Mey ot ſignifies cloudy, 
E [property ſo called of nectar, the 


tical drink of Nectarine. 
his frifit ſhould have de placed under the article 


of Peaches, to which it properly belongs, * 6 4 


from them in nothing more than in having a ſm 
rind, ang the fleſh being firmer. Theſe the French 
diſtin by the name of Brugnon, as they do thoſe 
Peaches which adhere to the Noe, by the name of 
Pavies, retaining the name of Peſche to only ſuch as 
part from the ſtone; bur ſince the writers in garden- 
mg have diſtinguiſhed this fruit by the name of Nec- 
tarine from the Peaches, ſo I ſhall follow their 8 
J leſt by etideayouring to rectify their miſtakes, I 
ould tender myſelf leſs intelligible to the reader, 1 


ſhall therefpre mention the ſeveral varieties of "this | 


fruit, which have come to my knowledge: 
1. Fairchild's early Nectarine. This 1s one of the 
earlieſt ripe Nectarines we have; it is a ſmall round 
fruit, about the fize of the Nutmeg Peach, of a beau- 
—_ red colour, and well Ravoured it ripens the end 

of July: 

2. Elruge Nectarine: the tree has Tawed leaves; the 


flowers are fr 1 a middle: ſized fruit, of a dark | 
red or purple colotr next the ſun, bur of a pale yel- | 


lo or Fan colour d the wall; it parts from 
the ſtofſe, and has à ſoft 3 juiee: "rhis ripens 1 in 


| 37 10 1 gof Auguſt. 
ington Nee tbe | tree has ſawed leaves ; 


100 floWers are large and'o 9 it is a fair large fruit, 
il 


(when Planred on a tro6d foil) of a beautiful red co- 
10 8 the ſun, 155 of à bright yellow towards the 


it has an excellent rich Juicey the pulp adheres 
ry the ſtoke; whete it is of a Ge red colour : 


this ripens the latter end of Augult, a 
| favoired'f alt the 
fruit'in the world,” 


is the beſt 
tor ty, or perhaps of any known 


4 oc red or fearlet 
1 red towards, wall”: this feng in che e gend 


ori Ur Irähan Nectatine, has (ip Vr ; 

. 155 Fe fan Foie 1 70 72k 

chou Next 125 $7 but of 18 ow toward 8. 
a ric 


& Wall; fayour, 
"te 1e 0 Ka it 1 Ne Al 


Tay ach eres fo 
in the end Nn 


an Red ſm eaves, and 
15280 ers; 55 is a Fol, 42 5 frui on 5 8 145 


dle lo f ſun, b I: 1 owiſh 
gaps 1 It; 1 W e 1 
baer ſely 8 l ne, whe here it is very || 
ME tus rip ens ins e W er, 23 11 d ne tin 
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frul in knowing 


ectarine is a x iddle ſiz fruit oe 
"ha TY on the ſide *. the un bu of a ye pier 
Ka, coeards! Wall, the pulp, derne Well 


avoured ; this ipens the er tember. 
8. Golden Nette is a 15 N ruit, of a 


"Toft red colour hext the ſun, but of a ht yellow 
next the wall; KY: pulp i 15 very dee ye ch fla- 
vour, and cloſely adheres to the rang where is of 
. or, red colour: this ripens the middle. Sep- 
oy” er. 

5 Temp le's NeRarine i is a middle- ſized fruit, of a 
fr red colour ＋ the ſun, of a yellowiſh green to- 


"ward the wall; theypul lting, of a white 
"Jour towards Uh 00, 05 m hich 4 and 2 

a fine eee Bayour 3, end of Sep- 
tem 
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10, Teck or 1 green A is a mid - 

. Ale Hzed fruit, of a pale green colour on Il 
next the ſun, but of a whit] green towards the wall; 
the fleſh is firm, and, in.a gaod ſeaſon, tolerably well 
favoured ; this ripens the middle of October. 
There are ſome perſons who pretend to have more 
varieties than I have here enumerated; but I mch 
doubt whether wig ha are different, there being ſo 
near a reſemblance tween the fruits of this Bans 
that it requires a very claſe. attention to diſti 
them well, Ba wager if che trees grow in di 2 
. foils and af » which many times alters the 2 
fruit ſo bien as hardly to be diſtinguiſned by 
ſons who arg very converlant irh them; therefor 

in order to be thoroughly acquainted with their dif. 
ferences, it is neceſſary to conſider the ſhape and fize 

of their leaves, the ſize of their flowers, their. man- 
ner of ſhooting, 72 which is many times very help- 

theſe fruits. 

The culture of this 155 differing, in nothing from 
that of the Peach, I ſhall forbear mentioning, any 
thing on that head in this plage, to avaid regettion, = 
but only wiſh thoſe perſons Fas a d chis fruit. 
will take — buds N 0 and not from 

young ny 7 tree en l how- 
ever, I ſhall refer dg ICE to: the article Pegstoa, 


where there is an ample, account of their it 
runing, &c. 
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Inſt. R. H. 202. 8 ane ng 


"Herbez aux Chats." e avon: Y woche 
The CuAx Arens are, if, 
The empalement of the flower is adele 2 


f ones inta five 2577 parts at the tap, The, 1 is 


the [. kind, with ,one petal, having an incurned'cy- 
Lach me, Coping the tag. Ihe tip is med, 
- roundſh, and denied at the, point. The anden by is 
| 4. 70 3 entire, and med, an; the edge, It bath 
four , aw}, d Pamina the upper tip, 
| —. 5575 are ſhorter. 1 — tbe ather, terminated by 
| 77 7 5 nit, In the botiom of the tube is /ituated 
3154 25 33 1 5 6 a fender Jl — 
a biftl ag 0 
oval ſeeds 7 Jing 6 [oof oi md 
| is gens fp SE e Gill eaten of 
inneus's. A Class, EO includes \ thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers ave wg. and two ſhorter 
0 ae Mere dlech by ee __ in 


The drache nt 10 D , . 


Dr 
e Satt Go Cakes rerticilli ſub⸗ 

LA e dentato-ferratis. | 
7 nde 90. Catnuui with ata ® flowers, 
* woboſe which have, very ſhart foot-ſtalks, and heart-ſhaped 
Loves 72 en feoteſtalte, "which ore indented lite 
5 teeth of Al, Cataria. major igaris. Porn. 

loft, K. I.. H. 0g Common grauer Curia 4 


fi, Joe 75 (Mor). floribus ſpicatis, ſpicis interruptie, 


ris 272 — 85 er —.— = 
atis. Catmint; with ſpites of fleets, ttb intenrupte 
, s e „and ſerved leu ves with | 
| for: ſtalks ſoaped. Cataria * vul- 

Saris. 


NEP 


en 202. Smaller amen Cat- 


3 * olia) floribus (plegris, vetticitiis ſubs 
, libus, tohis 2 s ſerratis ſeſſilibus. 
Catmint with ſpiked flowers, W 2 almoſt | 
| cloſe to the ftalks, and oblong, ſoined, heart * leaves, 
_ fitting cloſe. Cataria anguſtifolia major. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. N 202. Greater narrow-leaved Catmint. 
4. NxrxTA (Paniculata) floribus paniculatis, foliis ob- 
longo-cordaris acutis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Catmint with | 


panicled flowers, and oblong, heart-ſhaped, acute, ſewwed | | 


— fitting cloſe to the alls. Cararia quæ n 


pra | 
minor, folio meliſſæ Turcicæ. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 174. 


Smaller Catmint with a Turkey Balm leaf. 


5. NevzTa'([talica) floribus ſeſſilibus verticillato-ſpica- | 


tis, bracteis — — longitudine * foliis pe- 
tiolatis. Lin. Ip. Plant. 798. Catmint 'w 
grow in whorled ſpikes, ſittin " eloſe to the Pak 
2 ar-ſhaped bratiee the length of the ewe Fart it 
es growing ' upon the * alks. Cataria minor 
Alpina. 2 Inſt. R. 202. Smaller Alpine 
Catmint. 


6. NxrxTA (Violacea) verticillis 3 corymbo- 


ſis, foliis petiolatis cordato- o is dentatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. — . Catmint with roundiſb whorls ſtanding 
foot-ft and oblong, heart-ſhaped, indented leaves. | 


— a Hiſpanica, betonicz folio anguſtiore flore cæ- 
ruleo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 202. Spaniſþ Catmint with | 
a narrow Betony and a blue flower. 


le 
a NeyeTa (7 Goa ſpicis ſeſſilibus, bracteis hon K 


coloratis, foliis ſummis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 311 

Catmint with ſpiked flowers fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, — 
coloured bractea, and the upper leaves ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks. 


mint with a declining ſtalk, a Betony leaf, and a tube- 
rYous root. 


8. Narrra (Hirſuts) floribus ſefilibus verticillato-ſpi- | 


catis, verticillis tomento obvolutis. Hort. Cliff. 311. 
Catmint with owing in whorled ſpikes | 
cloſe to the flalk, and the whorls covered with down. 
Horminum ſpicatum lavendulæ flore & odore. Bocc. 


Plant. Sic. 48. tab. 25. Spiked Clary with a Lovender | 


ſmell and flower. 
9. NzezTa (Virginica) foliis lanceolatis, capitulis ter- 


minalibus, ſtaminibus flore longioribus. 'Lin. Sp. | 
Plant. 571. Catmint with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſtalks ter- 
minated by flowers growing" in heads, and ſtamina longer 


than the flower. Clino 


leaf, and a white flower. 
10. NzezrA (Orientalis) floribus ſ icatis, verticillis erat. 
ſioribus, foliis cordatis obtusè dentatis petiolatis. Cat- 
mint with ſpiked flowers, whoſe —— are very thick, 
and heart-ſhaped leaves which are ob 1100 indented, and 
ſtand upon foot-ftalks.” Cataria Orientalis, teucrii folio, 
lavendulz odore, verticillis florum craflflimis, Tourn. 
Cor. Inſt. 13. Eaſtern Catmint with a Tree Germander 


leaf f ſmelling Ge Lavender, and very thick whorls to the | 


11. Net ts e floribus verticillatis, bracteis 
ovatis hirſutis, foliis cardato-ovatis crenatis, caule 
procumbente. Catmint with whorled flowers, having 


oval bairy brafite, ova beart-ſhaped leaves, which are 


crenated, and a trailing ſtalk. | 
The firſt ſort is the —— Nep, or Site, which 
grows naturally on the {ide of banks and hedges in 
many parts of England; this has a —_— root, 
from which ariſe many or nr pwn „which are 
 four-cornered, about two feet hi — at each 
joint by two heart-ſhaped N ſtanding oppolite, 
upon prett long foot-ſtalks ; they are ſawed on their 
edges, and are hoary on their under fide, The flow- 
2 w in ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, and below 
| bs Hikes aſ6 two or three whorls of fawers;; which 
nk very ſbort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are white, 
and have two lips; the upper lip ſtands erect, and 
the 1 is a idle reflexed, and indented at the 


t; theſe are each ſucceeded by four oval * 
— winch ripen in the empalement. 


If 


1 


—— | 


Cataria Hiſpanica, ſupina, betonice folio, | 
tuberoſa radice. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 202. Spaniſh Cat- | 


| 


, , 


podium amaraci folio, floribus | 
_ albis. Pluk. Alm. 110. Field Bafil with a Marjoram | | 


: 
' 


The whole plant has a 1 8 85 
- Peany Royal; Ft is called Catinint, becauſe the cats 
are very fond of it, eſpecially when it is withered, for 
then they will A 'theniſalves' of it, and tet it to 
= chewing it in their touths vich grear Nara 
Mr. Ray mentions his havi 
ſome of the plants of this ſort from t bee io 
'his garden, which were ſoon deſt 
plants "which came up from Lee in Wis 
on eſcaped, which verifies the old proverb, viz. « elk 
you ſet it the cats will eat it, if you ſow it the cars 
„will not know it.“ I have frequently made trial ot 
this, and have always found it true ; for I have th 
"planted one of the plants from another part of the 
garden, within two feet of ſome plants which came 
up from ſeeds,” the latter has remained unhurt, Nen 
the former has been torn to pieces and deſtroyed ng. eo 
the cats; but -I 1 always obſerved, where there 
a large quanti the herb growing together, th 
will 10 t with it. This e and 
It is uſed in 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

medicine. | 
ba the 

„their 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in 1 

ſouth of France; the ſtalks of this are fle 

joints farther aſunder, the leaves are — and 

the whole plant whiter than the firſt. "The 1 pikes of 

flowers are divided into whorls ; the lower ar theſe. 
are two inches apart, others are an inch, and the up- 

per half an inch, and theſe differences ate perma- 
nent, for I have always found the ſeeds produce the 
ſame kind. 
The ſtalks of the third ſort do not branch ſo much as 
either of the former; they are ſlenderer, and their 
joints farther aſunder; the leaves are ſmall, narrow, 
and almoſt heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, hoary, 
and ſtand upon ſhorr foot- ſtalks. The ſpikes of flowers 
are more broken, or interrupted than'thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, and the whorls ſtand upon foot-ſtalks. It grows 
naturally i in Italy. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this riſes 
with a ſtrong four-cornered ſtalk near three fett 
high; the lower joints are four or five inches aſunder. 
The ler are long, narrow, and heart-ſhaped, d 
ſawed on their edges, and ſer pretty cloſe to the 
The flowers grow Th panicles along the ſtalks, and are 
of a pale purpliſh colour. It flowers about the ſame 
time with the other ſorts. 
The fifth ſort —— naturally upon the Alps; the 
ſtalks of this ſeldom riſe more than a foot and a half 
high, ſending out voy tew branches. The whorls of 
flowers which form the ſpike, are diſtant from each 
other, and ſet cloſe to the halle The leaves are ſhort, 


oval, heart-ſhaped, and ſtand u 33 the 
lant is hoary, and ſtrong ſcent 
Tbe ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain the ſtalks of 


this riſe about two feet high, and have a few ſlender 
branches coming out from the ſides. © The leaves are 


heart-ſhaped, © and indented on their 8 The 
flowers = in roundiſh whorls, u oor-ſtalks, 
and are blue; there is alſo a variety 0 this with white 
flowers. 


The feventh fort grows naturally in Portugal ; this 
has a thick knobbed root, from which comes out one 
or two ſtalks, which often decline to the ground; 
they are about two feet and a half long, and ſend out 
two ſide branches oppoſite. The leaves are oblo 
crenated on their edges, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, 4 
and are of a deep green. The upper part of the ſtalk, 
for more than a foot in length, is garniſhed with 
whorls of flowers, the lower being two inches aſunder, 
but are nearer all the way upward; theſe ſir cloſe 
to the ſtalks, and are guarded by *_l ſmall, coloured 
| leaves, or bracteæ. The flowers are blue, and ſhap- 
ed like thoſe of the other ſpecies; there is one of this 
ſort with an erect ſtalk, which is the only difference 
between them. 
The eighth ſort grows "nevural] in Sicily. The ſtalks 
of this grow about two feet high; the branches come 
out toward the bottom; they are heart-ſhaped, ob- 
tuſe, and but little NR ſtanding upon pretty 


9 long 


bln Mint and bv 


The flowers are white, and ag A 


. 


fleſh colour, and cheir ſtamina is longer than the 


N ER 


ſpikes gf whorled flawers, which are ;; „ and 


it claſe to them cheſe are 2 gary- down. 
r.10 


this hath a A root, from which ariſe ſevoral 
four-cornered ſtalks two feet high, which - 1 
Mar- 


niſhed with hairy leaves, ſome what like thoſe of 
jqram, but are larger. The flowers grow in whorls 
round the ſtalks, and alſo at the extremity of the ſtalk, | 


in a large roundiſh wharl or head; they are of a pale 
It flowers in July. 


fort. The ſtalks of this are ſtrong, and riſe near 


en 

The ch ſart grows naturally among the racks in 
8 Wa, re . as Water Germanger by the 
Tun this hath four-cornered ſtalks a font long, 
which trail upon the ground, ſending out ſpme flen- 
der 7 the ſide. The leaves are very like 
thoſe of the 4 — Mentaſtrum, fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk, e flowers w in thick roundiſh 
Whorls, which fit cloſe to the talk, and are ſurround- 
ed by oval hairy leaves, or bractea. The flowers are 
white, and juſt peep out of their empalements. The 
roots of this fort ſeldom continue longer than two 
years, but as the ſeeds ripen well, fo 1 12 
ee the plants will come up the follow- 


ring. 
al Fe forts are very hardy, ſo are not injured by 
froſt ; they are calily propagated ty ſeeds, for if they 
permitted to fall, the plants will riſe withqut trou- 
e; or if the ſeeds are ſown, either in the ſpring or 
autumn, the plants will come up, and require no 


other culture but to thin them where they arg too 


cloſe, and bern them clean from weeds. If theſe 
plants are ſown upon a A dry ſoil, they will not 
grow too rank, but will cantinue much longer, 
and pear handſomer than in rich ground, where 

1 grow jog luxuriant, and have nat ſo ſtrong a 


N JI M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 262. Nerion. Tourn. 


bag, tab. 374. The Oleander, or Roſe 
In French, Lanier Roſe. - 
e CHARACTERS are, 


eee of the forer i 


The | ** 8 712 
2 arute ſegraents. The flower bas one fine 
N Tbe tube is ole the borger is large, aud | 


cut ini five broad obtuſe ſegments, which are ligne. I. 


| bath @ weftarium termingting the tube, which are torn 


into hat ments. It bath frye Hurt awhſbaped fta- 
inte bony Ov tube, with arrow-pointed ſummits joining 
together, termingted by 4 fog thread. It hath ax oblong 
germen, which is bifid, with ſcares any ſtyle, crowned by 
Angle ftigmas. The germen afterward turns to ting long, 
taper, acute. pointed pods, filled ith gblong ſeeds, Hung 


a ÞP 
over each other like the ſcales of fiſb, and crowned with 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firlt ſection of 
Linncus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and ons ſtyle. 
SPECIES are, 


: 


f. Na C Oleander) ſoliis lineari-lanceolatis ternis. 


Art. Cn 76. Oleauder, ar Roſe Bay, with linear 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are die by. threes round the 


all. Nerion floribus rubeſcentibus, C. B. F. 464. 


Oleander with red flowers. 


2. NeswN (Iadicum) foliis linearibus rigidis, Oleander, 


or Roſe Bay, with linear rigid leaves. Nerium Indi- 
cum, anguſtifolium, floribus odauatis, ſimplieihus. 


. 


| 


| 


— 


— 


— 
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long ſoot-ſtalks. The Nalks. gte terminated by long II. I. Narrow -leaved Indian Roſe. Bay, with Hug le 


ſecet-ſcented flowers. 


1M (Latiſalium) foliis lanceolatis | : ibus 


fHaccidis. Roſe Bay (with longer, ſpear-ſhaped, flaccid 
eaves. Nerium Indica latifolium, floribus odora- 
tis plenis. H. I. Bread-leaved Indian Roſe Bay with 


Aeuble ſweet flowers, commonly called the double Ole- 


'The firſt ſort grows naturally in Greece, and in ſeve- 
ral gountries near the Mediterranean fea, generally by 
the ſides of rivers and brooks : there are two varietics 


pexal. | this; one with white; the other with red flowers, 


but ſeem to have no other difference, ſo may ren 
be placed together as one ſpecies, though that with 


White flowers is rarely found growing wild in any 


Piper but che Mand of a 1 1 
heſe riſe with ſeveral ſtalks to the height of eight or 
ten feet. The branches come out by threes raund 


the principal ſtalks, and have a ſmaath bark, vrbich 
in the red flowering is of a purpliſh calout, but the 
white ſort hath a light green The leaves for the 


moſt part ſtand by threes round the ſtalks, upan wery 
Mort toot-ſtalks, and point wpward; they ae about 
three or four inches Jong, and throe quarters of an 
inch broad in the middle, of 2 dark green; wery Rif, 
and end in acute points. The flowers come out at 
the end of che branches, in large looſe bunches, which 
are in one of a bright purple, or crimſon colour, and 
in the other they are of a dirty white ; they have ſhort 
tubes, and Þpread open at the top, where they are 
deeply cut into five obtuſe ſegments, which are dwiſt- 
ed at bottam, ſo are oblique to the tube. At the 
mouth of the tube, the torn capillary nectarium is ſi- 
tuated, and within the tube are the five ſtamina, with 
the germen at bottom, which afrerward turns to a 
brown, taper, double pod, about four inches long, 
which opens longitudinally on one ſide, and is filled 
with oblong leods, crowned wich Jong hairy down, 
lying over gach other like the ſcales of fiſh. This 


yr in July and Auguſt, and in warm fea- 
ſons they are ſucceeded by pods, but the ſeeds ſeldom! 
05 well here. * 


make a fine appearance, for then they and 


hen the ſummers Are warm and dry, theſe plants 
r 
the 


in great plenty; but, in cold moiſt ſeaſons, the 
flowers often decay without expanding, and the fort 
with white flowers is more tender than the red ; ſo 
that unleſs the weather is warm and dry at the 
time the flowers appear, they rot, and make no 
fee; unleſs they are placed under glaſſes to ſcreen 
them. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in India; this riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtalks fix or ſeven feet high, which are 
covered with a brow:1 bark, and garniſhed with tiff 
leaves from three to four inches long, and not more 
than a quarter of an inch broad; they are of a light 
— and their edges are reffexed ; theſe are placed 
etimes oppoſite, at others they are alternate, and 
ſometimes by threes round the branches. The flowers 
are produced in looſe bunches at the end of the 
branches; they are of a pale red, and have an agree- 
able muſky ſcent, It flowers at the ſame time with 
the former, but theſe flowers ſeldom open here in the 
air, ſo that unleſs the plants are placed in an airy 
glaſs-caſe, where they are defended from wet and 
cold, they ſeldem flower well. = | 
The third fort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
Rant was firſt. introduced to the Britiſn Iſlands in 
Ametica, from the Spaniſh Main, and is called by 
the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands South Sea Roſe; the 
beauty and ſweetneſs of ity Bowers engaged the inha- 
bitants of the lands to, cultivate the plants, fo that 
in many places they were planted to form hedges ; 
but the cattle browaing upon them, when there was 
ſcarcity of food, were many of them killed, which 
has eccaſioned their being deſtroyed in places expoſed 
to cattle; fo that now they are only preſerved in gar- 


dens, where they make a fine appearance great part 


of the year, for in thoſe warm countries they are ſel- 
| | dom 


tics, where they may. remain till the end of Octo- 

ber, when they ſhoufd either be removed into the 
"preen-houſe, or placed under 4 hot-hed frame, 
_ where they may be protected from froſt in winter, 

but enjoy the free air at all titnes when the weather 


NE R 
dom deſtitute of flowers, This has been by fe per- 
ſons, who have only a fu ial knowle&pe of plants, 
th -only a Yurtery of the common ſort, but choſe 
who have coltivared both, know Better; for che firſt 
will live through the winter in the open tir, in 4 


warm ſituation, but this is too tender to thrive in 
England, unleſs preſervetdl in a warm 4green-houſe , 
nor will the plants flower without the affiftarice of a 
laſs-caſe in ſummer. Thethird ſort was not known 
ere till the beginning of laſt century, being a 
ſtrunger in „put the former has in the 


Engliſh gardens near two. entries: nor has the ſeeds 


of the firſt ever produced pfłants of the chird fort, 


though this has beon poſitively alerted dy petſons of 


no ſkill. | | | 
The leaves of this 'ſort'afe fix inches long, and one 
inch broad in the middle, of a mach thinner texture 
than thoſe of the firſt, and their ends are generally 
reflexed ; they are of a night green, and irregufarly 
placed on the branches; ſometimes they are by pairs, 
lat others alternate, and ſometimes by threes round 
the branches. The flowers are produced in very large 
munches at rhe end of che branches, ſtanding upon 
Jong foorRatks ; they have three or four ſeries of pe- 
als Within each other, fo are more or leſs double. 
The flowers are much larger than thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort, and ſmell like the flowers of Hawthorn. 
The een are cr red, 1 
but in in ey are tifully variegated with a 
deeper red, and make a fine ranee. Their 
uſual time of flowering is in July and Auguſt, but 
if they are placed in a warm ſtove, they will conti- 
nue in flower till Michaelmas. As the flowers of this 
ure double, rhey are not ſucceeded by feeds; and at 
preſent we are unacquainted wich che flowerin 
of this kind, for the ſecond is a diſtin 


All the fpecies of the Roſe br hy, gon to have 
a poiſonous quality; the young bra » When cut 
or broken, have-a milky Tap or juice, and the larger 
dranches, when burnt, emit a very — 2 4 
fo there is great reaſon to believe ants have 
Tore noxious quality4 but this genus of plants has 
been confounded by many of the writers on botany 
wick the Chama s of Tournefort, and 
many of the noxious qualities with which the latter 
nbounds; have been applied to the Nerium, but par- 
ticulatiy that of che honey, about Trebiſond, which 
is reckoned very unwholſome; which has been ſup- 
poſed to be bceabngd by the bees fucking it from 
the flowers of the Nerium ; whereas it is from the 
flowers of the Chamærhododendros, as Tournefort 
has fully informed us; but the affinity of theit names 
in the Greek langunge has occaſioned theſe two plants 
8 | — eee 
1 ahts are 
this country; — ey Win ſsmetimes take 
root from cuttings,” yet Rat being an uncertain me- 
thod, the other is generally wed ; and as the 
planits are ve to wy uckers, or thovts from 
their roots, t are beſt adapted for laying, for the 
old branches will not put out roots; when theſe are 
laid down, they ſhould be ſlit at a Len in the fame 
manner as is practiſed in laying of Carnations, which 
will greatly facilitate their taking root: if theſe 
branches are laid down th autumn, and ate properly 
ſupplied with water, they will have taten root by that 
time twelvemonth, when uy ſhoald be carefully 
raiſed up with a trowel; and if they have taken good 
root, they ſhould be cut off from the old plant, and 
each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with ſoft 
loamy earth; thoſe of the comtnon ſort will require 
no other care, but to be placed in à ſhady firumion, 
and pr as the ſeaſon ay require, till 
they have taken new root; but the two other ſpecies 
_ ſhould be plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, to 
forward their taKing root, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun in the heat of the day; after the eom- 
mon fort has taken new rot, the plants may be 
placed in a ſheltered ſituation with other hardy exo- 


by layers in 


Air as 


NERVES ate 0 


men 


is mild. 5 
This ſort is ſo hardy as to live abroad in mild winters, 
if planted in a warm ſituation; but as they are able 
to de deſtroyed in ſevere froſt, the beſt way is do keep 
the plants in pots, or if they art very in tubs, 
that they be ſheltered in winter; ànd in the ſummer 
removed abroad, placing them n u Warm ſheltered 
fitoation. In the Winter they may be placed with 
— wh „ ahd ether of the harchter of exotic 
plants, in a place where they may have as much free 
in mid weather, but fereened from 
ſevere froſt; for if theſe are kept too warm in winter. 
they will not Hower ſtrong, and When the air is ex- 
cloded from them, the ends of their ſhoots will be- 
come mouldy ; fo that the Hardier they are treated, 
provided they are not Expoſed to hard frofts, the bet - 
ter they will thrive. 
The other two forts require a different treatment. 
otherwiſe they will not make any appearance ; there- 
fore the young plants when they have taken new root. 
ſhould be nally inured to bear the open air, into 
which they ſhould be removed in July, where they 
muy remain till October, provided che weather con- 
tinues mild; but during this time, chey ſhould be 
placed in a ſheltered ſituation; and upon the firſt 
approach of froſt, they ſhould be removed into ſhel- 
ter, for if their leaves are injured by froſt, they will 
change to a pate yellow, and will not recover their 
uſual colour ul the following autumn. Theſe forts 
may be preſerved in a green-houſe through the 
winter, and the plants will be ſtronger than thoſe 
which are more tenderly treated; but in May, when 
the flower · buds begin to appear, the plants ſhould be 
rl in an open glaſs- cafe, where they may be de- 
from the inclemency of the weather; but 
when it is warm weather, the air ſhould at all times 
be adtnitted to chem in plenty. Wich this manage 
ment the flowers will expand, and continue long in 
beauty; and during that time, there are few plants 
which are equal to them, either to the tye or noſe; 
for their ſcent is very like that of che flowers of the 
White Thorn; and the bunches of flowers will be ve- 
ry large, if the plants are ſtrong. | 
g tough ſtrings, which run either 
acroſs, or lengthways, in the leaves of plants. 


NICOTIA NA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 117. tab. 41. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 220. [This plant takes irs name 
from James Nicotius, counſellor to Francis II. King 
of France, who in the year 1566, being ambaſſador 


to the court of Portugal, bought the feeds of. this 
plant of a Dutchman, who brought them from Ame- 


rica, and ſent them to Queen Catharine de Medicis 
in France ; where, being ſown, they produced ſeeds : 
the Indian inhabitants call it Tabac, becauſe it pie 
in an iſland called Tabaro, or T The leſſer 
foft is by ſome called Hyoſcyamus, becauſe it agrees 
in forme of its characters with this plant; it is alſo 
called Priapeia.] Tobacco; in French; Nicotiane ou 
Tabac. | | 
The Cnaracttas are, | 
The empulement of the flower is pe 
cat into five acute ts. The flower bas ont funn 
etal, with a long tub ſpread pen uf the brim, 
and ending in frot tture points. Ir bath five awl-fhaped 
ſtamina which ure the length of the tube; a tile inclined, 
and terminated by obl ; and an oval per- 
nen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crotmned by bn indented 
ftigtia. The germen afterward turns to an oval tapſule, 
with a farrow on each fdr, babing two cells which open 
at the top, and are filled with rough ſeeds faſtentd to the 


tion. ; 
ts is ranged in the firſt ſection ot 


This genus of | fir] 
Limizvys fifth clafs, which contains, thoſe plants 


nt, & ont bf, 
el- 


_ whoſe flowery have five ſtam na ard one ſtyle. 


The 


NIC 
- The SPECIES are, | 
1. Nicowana (Latiffma) foliis ovato-lanceolatis rugo- 


ſis, ſemiamplexicaulibus. Tobacco with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, rough leaves, which half embrace the ſtalks. 
Hyoſcyamus Peruvianus. Ger. 357. Tobacco, or Hen- 
bane of Peru. | 

2. Nicotiana (Tabacum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis decur- 
rentibus, floribus acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. To- 
bacco with oval, ſpear-ſpaped, running leaves, ſuting cloſe 
to the flalks. Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. 169. 
Greater bragd-leaved Tobacco. 

NicoriaxA (Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis acutis, ſeſ- 
ſilibus, calycibus acutis, tubo floris longiſſimo. Plat. 
185. Tobacco with acute ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe 
to the flalks, ſharp-pointed empalements, and a very long 
tube to the flower. Nicotiana, major anguſtifolia. C. 
B. P. 170. Greater narrow-leaved Tobacco. 

4. Nicotiana (Fruticoſa) foliis lineari-lanceolatis acu- 
minatis ſemiamplexicaulibus, caule fruticoſo. Tobacco 
with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, acute. pointed leaves, half em- 
tracing the ſtalks, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Nicotiana mayor 
anguſtiſſimo folio — Juſſ. Narroweſi-leaved, 
greater, perennial Tobacco. 3 ; 

5. Nicotiana (Alba) foliis ovatis acuminatis ſemiam- 
plexicaulibus, capſulis ovatis obtuſis. Tobacco with 
oval acute peinted leaves half embracing the ſtalk, and 
oval obtuſe ſeed-veſſels. Nicotiana major latifolia, flo- 
ribus albis, vaſculo brevi. Martyn. Dec. 5. Greater 
broad-leaved Tobacco with white flowers, and a ſhort 
ſeed-veſſel. a 

6. NIcoANA (Rufſtica) foliis petiolatis ovatis inte- 
gerrimis, floribus obtuſis. L. in. Sp. 258. Tobacco with 
oval entire leaves, and obtuſe flowers. Nicotiana minor. 
C. B. P. 170. Smaller Tobacco, commonly called Engliſh 
Tobacco. . 7 

7. Nicotiana (Rugeſa) foliis ovatis rugoſis petiolatis. 
Tobacco with oval rough leaves, having foot-ſtalks. 
Nicotiana minor, foliis rugoſioribus amplioribus. 
Vaill. Smaller Tobacco with larger and rougher leaves. 

8. Nicotiana (Paniculata) foliis petiolatis cordatis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus paniculatis obtuſis clavatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 259. Tobacco with heart-ſhaped leaves, pani- 
culated flowers, and club-ſhaped tubes. Nicotiana mi- 
nor, folio cordiformi tubo floris prælongis. Feuill. 
Obſ. 1. p. 717. tab. 10. Smaller Tobacco with a heart- 
ſhaped leaf, and a very long tube to the flower. 

9. NicoTiana (Glutinoſa) foliis petiolatis cordatis inte- 

errimis, racemoſis floribus ſecundis ringentibus, ca- 
Fcibus inæqualibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 259. Tobacco 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, having foot-ſtalks, branching 

. ringent petals, and unequal empalements. 

10. NicoTIAanaA { Humilis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis obtuſis 

rugoſis, calycibus breviſſimis. Plat. 185. Tobacco with 
oval,  ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, rough leaves, and 4 very 
ſhort empalement. Nicotiana humilis, primulæ veris 
folio. Houſt. MSS. Dwarf Tobacco with a Primroſe 


leaf. 
10 firſt ſort was formerly the moſt common Tobac- 
co which was ſown in England, and which has been 
generally taken for the common broad-leaved Tobac- 
co of Caſpar Bauhin, and others, but is greatly dif- 
ferent from it. The leaves of this ſort are more than 
a foot and a half long, and a foot broad, their ſur- 
faces very rough and glutinous : when theſe plants 
are in a rich moiſt ſoil, they will grow more than ten 
feet high; the baſe of the leaves half embrace the 
ſtalks ; the upper part of the ſtalk divides into ſmall- 
er branches, which are terminated by looſe bunches 
of flowers ſtanding erect ; they have pretty long tubes, 
and are of a pale 8 colour. It flowers in July 
and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
This is the ſort of Tabacco which is commonly 
brought to the markets in pots to adorn the ſhops 
and balconies of London, and by ſome is called Qroo- 
noko Tobacco. i | 
The ſecond ſort is the hroad-leaved Tobacco of Caſ- 
er Bauhin ; the ſtalks of this ſeldom riſe more than 
ve or ſix feet high, and divide into more branches 
than the firſt, The leaves are about ten inches long, 


th 


and three and a half broad, ſmooth, and end in acute 


— 


| 


"—_— 


Brazil Tobacco. 


NIC 


points, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks ; the flowers of this 
are rather larger, and of a brighter purple colour 
than thoſe of the firſt. It flowers and perfects ſeeds 
at the ſame time; this is by ſome called tweet-ſcented 
Tobacco. | fl , 

The third ſort riſes with an upright branching ſtalk 
four or five feet high; the lower leaves are a foot 
long, and three or four inches broad; thoſe on the 
ſtalks are much narrower, leſſening to the top, and 
end in very acute points, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; 
they are very glutinous. The flowers grow in looſe 
bunches at the top of the ſtalks, they have long tubes, 
and are of a bright purple or red colour. Theſe a 
peat at the ſame time with the former ſorts, and their 
eeds ripen in the autumn. 


The fourth fort riſes with very branching ſtalks about 


five feet high; the leaves on the lower part of the 
ſtalks are a foot and a half long, broad at the baſe, 
where they half embrace the ſtalks, and are about 
three inches broad in the middle, terminating in long 
acute points; the ſtalks divide into many ſmaller 
branches, which are terminated by looſe bunches of 
flowers, of a bright putple colour, and are ſucceeded 
by acute-pointed ſeed - veſſels. This flowers about 
the ſame time with the former, bur if the plants are 
placed in a warm green-houſe, they will live through 
the winter. The ſeeds of this ſort were tent me. tor 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in the woods in the 
ifland of Tobago, from whence the ſeeds were ſent 
me by the late Miz. Robert Millar. This riſes about 
five A high; the ſtalk does not branch ſo much as 
thoſe of the former ; the leaves are: large and oval, 
about fifteen inches long and two broad in the middle, 
but diminiſh gradually in their ſize to the top of the 
ſtalk, and with their baſe half embrace it. The 
flowers grow in cloſer bunches than thoſe of the for- 
mer, and are white; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort, 
oval, obtuſe ſeed-veſſels. It flowers and perfects ſeeds 
about the ſame time with the former. 

The ſixth ſort is commonly called Engliſh Tobacco, 
from its having been the firſt which was introduced 
here, and being much more hardy than the other 
ſorts. The ſeeds ripen very freely, and ſcattering in 
the autumn, the plants have come up without care, 
wherever any of the plants have been ſuffered to run 
to ſeed, ſo that it has been a weed in many places 
but it came originally from America, by the title of 
Petum. Dodonæus, Tabernemontanus, and others, 
have titled it Hyoſcyamus luteus, from the affinity 
there is between this plant and the Henbane ; but the 
flowers of this are tubulous, and not ringent, as are 
thoſe of the Henbane; nor do the ſeed-veſlels of this 
open with a lid on the top, as that of Henbane. The 
ſtalks of this ſeldom riſe more than three feet high ; 
the leaves are placed alternately on the ſtalks, ſtand- 
ing upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; they are oval and ſmooth. 
The 2 grow in ſmall looſe bunches on the 
top of the ſtalks; they have ſhort tubes, which 
ſpread open at the top, and are cut into five obtuſe 
7 Se of an herbaceous yellow colour, appearin 
in July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, flled 
with ſmall feeds, which ripen in the autumn. 

The ſeventh ſort riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk near four 
feet high ; the leaves of this are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the former, but are greatly furrowed on their ſurface 
and near twice the ſize, of a darker green, and have 
longer foot-ſtalks. The flowers d, rn than thoſe 
of the former, and of the ſame ſhape. This is un- 
doubredly a diſtin&t plant from the former, for I have 
ſown the ſeeds more than thirty years, and have never 
found any of the plants vary. 


The eighth ſort was found growing naturally in the 


valley of Lima, by Pere Feuille, in the year 1710; 
and of late years the ſeeds of it were ſent from Peru, 
by the younger de Juſſieu, to Paris. The ſtalk of 
this ſort riſes more than three feet high, dividing up- 
ward into many ſmaller panicled branches, which are 
round and a little hairy ; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
about four inches long, and three broad, ſtanding 


upon 


NI 
pretty long foot-ſtalks. The | 


| owers MPEG 
duced: in looſe panicles at the end 


the branches; 


theſe have tubes about an inch Ao ſhaped like a a 


club; the brim is ſlightly cut into nine obtuſe fe 
ments, which are tellexed they are of a yellowiſh 
reen colour, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, 
Ned with very ſmall ſeeds. Is flowers about the 
ſame time with the other ſorts. 
The ſeeds of the ninth ſort were ſent from Peru with 
thoſe of the former, by the younger de Juſſieu; the 
{talk of this is round, and xiſes near four feet high, 
{ending out two or three branches from the lower 
part; the leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, and a little 
waved ; they ate very c ammy, ſtanding u 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the 
top'of the ſtalk, having ſhort open tubes, which are 
curved almoſt like the lip flowers; they are of a dull 
purple colour the empalement is unequally cut, one 
of the ſegments being twice the ſize of the other. 
The terith ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, who ſent the ſeeds to England. 
This hath a pretty thick taper root, which ſtrikes 
deep in the ground; at the top comes out ſix or ſe- 
ven oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which ſpread on the ſur- 
face bf the ground; they are about the ſize of thoſe 
of the common Primroſe, but are of a deeper green; 
the ſtalk riſes about a foot high, branching into three 
or four diviſions, at each of theſe is placed one ſmall 
leaf; the branches are terminated by a looſe ſpike of 
flowers, which are ſmall, tubulous, and of a yellow- 
iſn green colour, having very ſhort empalements, 
which are cut at the brim into five acute ſegments. 
The fecd-veſſel is ſmall, oval, and divided into two 
cells, which are full of ſmall ſeeds. 
All the ſorts except the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, re- 
uire the ſame culture, and are too tender to grow 
Fon ſeeds ſown in the full ground. to any degree of 
eAion in this country, ſo require to be railed in a 
hot-bed, after the following manner: 
The ſceds muſt be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
' - March, and when the plants are come up fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a new hot- 
bed of a moderate warmth, about four inches aſun- 
der each way, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which you muſt let 
them have air in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and 
be thereby leſs capable of enduring the open air: 
muſt alſo obſerve to water them f requently, 
While they are very young, it ſhould not be given bo 
them in to great quantities; though when they are 


I pl. ſtrong, they will require to have it often, and | 


levty: 
In Mis ted the plat 


inured'to bear the op 
they muſt be taken arefully 
ball of earth to each rot, and 11 
ſoil, in rows four feet Manger and th 
feet diſtance in the rows, obſervih 
until they have taken root; fer PR F will re- 
gs no farther care (but only: to Vee they clean 
m weeds) until the Rlants bell of to ſhew We flower- 
ſtems; at which time you ſhould cut off the tof 8 of 
them, that their leaves may be . the berter 1 neuril ed, | 
© whereby they will be rendered Urget andof at 
ſubſtance. In Auguſt they will Pe full g I grown,” when 
they ſhould be cut for uſe; for if they are permitted 
to ſtand longer, Venue es 5 | be to de- 


preſerving a large 


c Plants chree 
E Yar them 


cay. This is to be underſtood for ſu re as gre | 
propagated for uſe, but thoſe p Pn hb eee n- 
ed for brnament, ſnould. Be] beg! Borders a 
* 3 den, and ue 5 their full 
ht, where D the 7* wall *continui flower ng from J uly, | 

x 1000 e froſt puts ſto P to them: 


The' three khan ba of Tobacco are preſeryed i in 

botanic garden for variety, but are ſeldom Propagat- 

ed for uſe.” The firſt fort is found' rowing upon 

daunggzills in divers parts of England. The ſixth and 
4 


on long | 


Was 


| $ ſhould remain until the middle 
of May, by which time (if they have ſucceeded well) 
they will touch each other, therefore they ſhould be 
pen air gradually; after Which 


nted into a rich light | 


hicket to b 


N'1'@ 


| - ſeventh are very hardy; be pro 
| ſowing their Cab In Math, up May PEP 1 75 fan 
5 —. 1 they 4 come up, anck may be tranſ os; 
1 into any the garden, "hers, they will thrive 


without Ether care, 
The laſt fort being ſome what tenderer than the other; 
ſhould'be ſown early in the ſpring on a hot-bed ; and 


| when the plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


od another moderate hot-bed, "where they 


myſt be 
duly watered, 400 ſhould haye A lar Be ſhare of Free 


air # warm weather; and when the plants have ob- 
tained a good ſhare of it fehgth, 5 ould be, tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate | pots, and 1 7 into 1 mo- 


— 


derate hot: bed to bring them ed bg t the 
middle of June ſome. ef the plants ma aken 
out of the pots, and planted into beck of 100 earth ; 


but it will be proper to N two exe in pots, 


_— 


which may be Pla aced ſtaye (caſe che ſeaſon 
ſhould prove bad,) that may ripen 4 ceds, 

| ſo that the ſpecies may be preſerved, 
NIGELLA. To ur, Inſt, R. H. 258. tab, 134. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 6. [lo called, as though igrella, 
from the colour of its ſeed, becauſe the 1 4 8 this 
nt are, for the moſt part, black. It is alſo called 


black, and al-, 4 wer, 
q. d. black flower, although the flower is not 5 Kk: 
it is alſo called Melaſpermum, of Hat, b * 
rina, Teed,] Fepnel- flower, or Devil ; ina 
The CHAKAerzäs are, <4 
T he flower bas no empalemen ,a lea ianthium. 
It hath foe oval, obtuſe, . * open, 
aud are contrafled at their — and eigbt very ſhort nec- 
tariums ſituated in a circle, each having two Jips ; the 
extericr being larger, the inferior bifid, plain, and con- 
vex ; the interior is ſhorter, narrawer, from an qual ter- 
. minating in a line, It hath a great number of aul-hhaped 
| ſtamina, which are 7 than the petals, terminated by 
obtuſe, compreſſed, eres ſummits; and in 2 fue, in 


Ficianbum, of 
elianthum, o pic, 


others ten, oblong, convex, erett germen, in awl- 
ſhaped ſtyles,” W lung. Labas Bp . 
| having ſtigmas faſtened as Seared to them. The ger- 
men afterward become ſo many oblon 125 ules, 
divided by a furrow, but connet! 2 within, þ n 
rough angular ſceds. 5 
This genus of plants is ran d in the fifth ſe n of 
Linnzus's thirteenth 4 


which Gl a thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and five ſtyles. 
The Spxcis are, 5 U 
. NiGELLA (A piſtillis « quinis, petalis been 
capſulis turbinatis, 99 SP. Plant. 534. Fennel, 
aving five paintals, entire petals, 7 ae 11 - 
... veſſels. Nigella arvenſis Cornuara. C.B F. Aion 
Tennel. flower. 
„NisELLA Damaſcena) floribus involucra folioſo c einc⸗ 
tis. Hort. Cf 215. Fennel. flower whoſe, flowers: are 
encompaſſed with a leafy involucrum. Nigella anguſti- 
folia, flore majore ſimplici cærulco. C. B., P, 145. 
3 -leaved Fennel, th * 4 langer fie, blue 
ower 
3: NIGELLA (Saliva) g piſtll, quinis, ulis muricatis 
ſubrotundis, foliis K plc Hort. cop 156. Fen- 
nel. flower with five Peel which are ah. aud leaves 
ſomeubal hairy. Nigella florę minore ſimplici candi- 
| 4 C. B. 5. 145- Mere ee Ang le, 
white er. 
4, NIGELLa (Cretica), piſtilli- nl, e ee 
us, E integris. Fennel flower with , five.- paints 
2 onger b, Fj petals, which are 6. Nigella C al 
. lati A 6 fort Park. Theat, 1275 n 
Feveet:/ mel 0 over of Crete... 
Nagar a alia) piſtillis deni Zorell breriatbus, 
with ten pointals ubich are ſharter than 
72 ls Nil, alba ſimplici flore. Alp. Exot. 261. 


ennel-flower with a Jingle white flower... 


— 


* 
4 


6, Niox rA (Hiſpamica) piſtillis denis corollam =avan- 

bus, Ho 121 Ne. 2 flower with ten pointals 

* eguallug 4 Petal; ag flore majore im- 

Plici [> 121 148. cadilegved. Fennel 
ts wer an, Hue feet Lak WF 3h 


, 


9 K 7. Nic rLLX 


| 
| 
| 
| 


__ whicharefie 


N16 


„. NiosttA (O1 Fam den eotella totigivri- 


tus. Hott. Cliff. 2t5. Fennel-flowty tvith ten pointals 
tohich are longer than the petals. Nigella Orientalis, 
flore flaveſcente, ſemine alato plano. Tourh. Cor. 19. 
Fennel-flower of the Eaſt, with a yellowiſh flower, and 
& plain winged ſeed. ; 

The firſt fort grows naturally among the Corn, in 
France, Italy, and Germany, fo is ſeldom propagated 
in gardens; this riſes with lender ſtalks near a foot 
bio , Which ſametimes branch out at the bottom, and 
at othets they are ſingle, garniſhed with a few very fine 
cut leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of Dill; each ſtalk is 
terminated by one ſtar-pointed flower of five petals, 
which are of à pale blue colour, and have no leafy in- 
volucrum under them; theſe are ſucceeded by cap- 
ſules, having five ſhort horns, which incline different 


ways at the top, and are filled with rough black ſeeds; 


there is a variety of this with white flowers, and ano- 
ther with double flowers. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
among the Corn; this riſes with an upright branching 
ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed wich leaves 
much longer and finer than thoſe of the firſt. The 
flowers are large, of a pale blue, and have a long 
leafy involucrum under each : theſe are ſucceeded by 


larger ſwelling ſeed: veſſels, with horns at the top; of 


this there is one with ſingle white flowers, and another 
with double flowers, which is ſown in gardens for 
ornament, | 

The third ſort grows naturally in Crete; this riſes 
about the ſame height as the former. The leaves are 
not ſo finely cut as thoſe of the ſecond, and are a little 
hairy. At the top of each ſtalk is one flower, com- 
poſed of five white petals, which are ſlightly cut at 
their end into three points; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oblong ſwelling ſeed-veſſels, with five horns at the 
top, with ſmall pale- coloured ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this riſes 


with branching about a foot high, garniſhed 


with ſhorter and broader leaves than either of the 
other ſpecies. At the top of each branch is one 
flower, having no involucrum; they are compoſed 
bf five oval petals, and have five pointals longer 
than the petals ; the ſeed-veſſel is not much ſwollen, 


and has five ſlender horns at the top ; the ſeeds are | 


of a light yellowiſh brown colour. 
The fifth fort is alſo a native of Crete; this riſes 


with a branching ſtalk a foot high, garniſhed with | 


leaves like thoſe of Larkſpur. The flowers have five 
large oval petals, which are entire, and ten pointals 
which are ſhorter than the petals, and a great num- 
ber of green ſtamina with blue chives; the ſeed- 
veſſels are like thoſe of the laſt ſort. 

The fixth ſort riſes a foot and a half high ; the lower 


leaves are finely cut, but thoſe on the ſtalks are cut 


into broader ſegments. The flowers are larger than 
thoſe of the other ſpecies, and are of a fine blue co- 


- Jour : the pointals of this are of equal length with the 


tals ; the ſeed-veſſel has five horns, and is of a 
er texture than any of the other. This grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France and Spain; is a 
* of this wich double flowers. | | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the Corn-fields 
about Al z this riſes with a branching talk a 


foot and a gd. niſhed with pretty long leaves, 
e 


d. The flowers are produced 
At the end of the branches; they are compoſed of five 


yellowiſh leaves or petals; at the baſe of theſe. are 


placed eight nectariums, between which ariſe a great 


men, ſome having but five, others have cight or nine; 


they are oblong and compreſſed; theſe afterward be- 


com fo many oblong compreſſed ſeed · veſſels, joined 
together. on their inner (ide, teritiinating with — 


_ feeds, having borders wund ther. 
be varieties of theſe with double flowers, are chie 
2 in gardens for ornament; but thoſe wit 


number of ſtamina, with an unequal number of ger- 


| 


flowers are rurely admitted into any Hut botagic | 


| * 


|. 


nnd open longitudinally, containing many chin com- | - 


| 
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——ů where they are preſerved for the fake of 


tl 

All theſe plants tnay be propagated by ſowing their 
feeds upon a bed of light earth, here they are to re- 
main (for they ſeldom ſucceed well if tranſplanted ;} 
therefore, in order to have them intermixed amon 
other annual flowers in the borders of the flower-gar- 
den, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in patches at proper 
diſtances; and when the plants come up, you muſt 
pull up thoſe which grow too cloſe, leaving but three 
or four of them in each patch, obſerving alſo to ke 
them clear from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require. In July they will produce their flowers, and 
their ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt, when they ſhould be 
gathered and dried; then rub out each fort ſepa- 
rately, and preſerve them in a dry place. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in March; but 
if you ſow ſome of them in Auguſt, ſoon after they 
are ripe, upon a dry ſoil and in a warm ſituation, they 
will abide through the winter, and flower ſtrong the 
ſucceeding year; fo by ſowing the ſeeds at different 
times, they may be continued in beauty moſt part of 
the ſummer. _ 
They are all annual plants, which periſh ſoon after 
they have perfected their ſeeds ; which, if permitted 
to ſcatter upon the borders, will come up without any 
farther care. 

NIGELLASTRUM. See Acrogrtmaa. 

NIGHTSHADE.. Sce SoLanum. © | 

NIGHTSHADE, the Deadly. See Bzttabonna. 

NIL. See Axir. | 

NISSOLIA. See Larnykvs, | 

NITRE is a kind of ſalt, impregnated with abun- 
—— of ſpirits out of the air, which renders it vo- 

e. 
Monſieur LeClere gives us the following account of it: 
In Egypt they make a great quantity of it, but it is 
— 0 good, for it is duſky, and full of knots and 
ones, 
It is made almoſt in the manner that falt is made, 
but only that they uſe ſea - water in their ſalt- works, 
and the water of Nile about their Nitre. 
When the Nile retires, their Nitre-pits ſtand ſoaking 
for forty days together; but as the Nitre is grown 
firm, they are in haſte ro carry it off, leſt it ſhould 
melt again in the 22 They pile it up in heaps, and 
it keeps very well. | | 
The Memphian Nitre grows ſtrong, and there are ſe- 
veral pits of ſtone thereabouts; out of theſe they 
make veſſels, and ſome they melt down with ſulphur 
among their coals. | by 
This fame Nitre they uſe alſo about ſuch things as 
they would have to laſt a long time. 
The ptoof of the goodtiefs of Nitre is, that it be 
light, very friable, and very near of a purple colour. 
There is but very little difference between the natural 
and artificial Nitre; but that the one refines itſelf, and 
the other is refined by art, as ſalt 3 and, indeed, all 
Nitre is 1 of * — * * from ſalt, 
r un er in theſe reſpect 

3 — Itre is more acid and Ve than 
falt, and eaſily takes fire. 

4 teaſon ef which difference, he ſays, ſeems to 
z 5 | 

1. That the angles at both ends of the oblong parti- 

mee "gig are ſhorter. than the angles of the ſaline 

cles, 7 k 

. That the particles of Nitre are finer and fuller of 

09 z Which, when the particles of fire get · in, they 
on put the nitrous particles into a hurry, till they 

break to pieces, atid turn to flame. | 

3. Nitre exceeds falt in lightneſs, becauſe the ſaline 

particles contain more homogeneous matter in the 
Mme compaſs, than the nitrons do. 

Dr. Liſter tells us, he N e. particles of Nitre 

through a microſcope, and found them to have ſix 

angles, er ſides, and pointed like a pyra- 


. 
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Some authors are of opinion, that the nitrous ſalts 


- ſeem to be aſſigned by nature chiefly for the growth 


Pf plants. | | | 
Others differ from them in opinion, and ſay, that 


when Nitre is contiguous to plants, it rather deſtroys 
than nouriſhes-them ; but yet allow, that Nitre 
and other ſalts do certainly looſen the earth, and ſepa- 
rate the concreted parts of it, and by that means, fit 
and diſpoſe them to be aſſumed by water, and carried 
up into the ſeed or plant, for its formation and aug- 
ment. | 
It is obſervable, how all ſalts are wrought upon by 
moiſture, how eaſily they — and run with it; 
and when theſe are drawn off, and have deſerted the 
lumps wherewith they were incorporated, thoſe muſt 
moulder immediately, and fall aſunder of courſe. 
The hardeſt ſtone, if it has any ſalt mixed with the 
ſand of which it conſiſts, upon being expoſed to a hu- 
mid air, in a ſhort time diſſolves and crumbles all to 
jeces ; and much more will clodded earth and clay, 
which is not of near ſo compact and ſolid a conſtitu- 
jon as ſtone is. 
if the earth be never ſo good and fit for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the 
arts of it be ſeparated and looſe ; and for this reaſon, 
is the ground digged, Fought, and harrowed, and 
the clods broken; and it is this way that Nitre, ſea- 
ſalt, and other ſalts, promote vegetation. » 
A certain gentleman has given a relation, That he 
dwelling in the country near a petre-houſe, where 
ſuch ſaltpetre as is brought from abroad, is boiled and 
refined, to make gunpowder, this being ſo near as to 
communicate the ſteam of the Nitre to the greateſt 
part of the orchard and garden; and, though ſome 


* 


were of opinion that it injured his trees and plants, | 


yet he found, that it had a contrary influence upon 
Ih orchard, &c. in that it never failed to bring him 


à plentiful crop of fruit every year, although thoſe 


about him had bur very little, or ſcarce any ; notwith- 
ſtanding his orchard, &c. was not leſs expoſed to 

ighting winds by its natural ſituation, than the other 
po — in the ſame town. From whence he judged, 


chat the nitrous vapour which mixes with the air that 


Aurrounds his orchard, prevents blights, and is noxious 
to the caterpillars, _ 


The Lord Bacon, in his Natural Hiſtory, commends | 


the uſe of Nitre, for the preſervation of health in hu- 
man bodies; and many ſkilful huſbandmen have 
given it no leſs a character for the preſervation of 


vegetables, If its quantity be rightly proportioned. 


That the atmoſphere does abound with faline parti- 
cles, is moſt certain; for being filled continually with 


 effluvia from earth and ſea, it muſt needs have from 


both a great quantity of ſaline corpuſcles; and the ſalt 
will be of different; kinds, according to the variety 
' of thoſe ſalts from whence they are derived. 


NOLAN A. Royen. Lin. Gen. Plant. 193. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
The of the flower is of one leaf, turbinated at 
the baſe, divided into five acute heart-ſhaped ſegments, 
and is permanent. The flower it bell-ſhaptd, plaited, 
ſpread open, and is twice as large as the empalement ; it 

h froe awl-ſhaped ereft lamina, which are terminated 
by arrow-pointed ſummits, and froe roundiſb oo ſur- 
rounding a cylindrical ereft ſtyle, crowned by a headed 
figma. The Jug interior baſe of the receptacle be- 
comes four cells, in which the ſeeds are incloſed. 


> 


| 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants hav- 
ing five ſtamina and one ſtyle. _ 
We know but one Spzcies of this genus at preſent 
viz. | 


NoLana (Proſtrata.) Lin.'S . 202. Dec. 1. tab. 2. 


. 


railing Nolana. Atropa foliis geminatis, calycibus 
5 3 MH caule humifuſa. Gouan. Monſp. 82. Deadly 
Natel with two leaves at each joint, flower cups with 
ſeveral ſetds,.. and a trailing ſtalk. COS 

This plant grows naturally in Egypt, from whence I 

received the ſeeds, which were ſent by Mr. Forſchal, 


o 


one of the perſons who were ſeht by the late king of 
Denmark, to make diſcoveries in the Eaſt. 
It is an annual plant, with trailing talks which lie prof: 
trate on the ground, and divide into ſeveral branches, 
which are garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth 
leaves, having ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe come out ſin- 
gle at ſome joints, by pairs at others, and frequently 
three or four at the upper joints: the flowers are pro- 
duced ſingly from the forks of the branches; upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the Winter Cherry, having ſhort tubes, which 
«hop open above, and are of a fine blue colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by four naked ſeeds; ſitting in the 
empalement of the lower. This plant flowers iti Ju- 
7 and the ſeeds ripen in the beginning of September. 
he ſeeds of this plant muſt be ſown on a hot - bed in 
March, and when the plants come up and are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſmall 
t filled with light earth, and plunged into a freſh 
ot-bed to bring the plants forward, otherwiſe they 
will not ripen their ſeeds in this country ; but when 
their flowers open in July, they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of air admitted to them when the- weathet 
is warm, to prevent their flowers falling away without 
producing ſeeds: with this management the plants 
will continue flowering till the early froſt deſtroys 
them, and their flowers will produce ripe ſeeds the 
beginning of September. 

NOLI ME TANGERE. See IM ATENs 

NONSUCH, or FLOWER of BRISTOL. 
See Lycfinis. 

NORTHERN ASPECT is the leaſt favorra- 
ble of any in England, as having very little benefit 
from the ſun, even in the height of ſuminer, there- 
fore can be of little uſe, whatever may have been ad- 
vanced to the contrary ; for although many ſorts of 
fruit-trees will thrive and produce fruit in ſuch poſi- 
tions, yet ſuch fruit can be of little worth, fince they 
are deprived of the kindly warmth of the fun to cor- 
rect their crude juices, and render them well taſted 
and wholſome ; therefore it is to little purpoſe: to 

plant fruit-trees againſt ſuch walls, except it be thoſe 
which are intended for baking, &c. where the fire 
will ripen, and render thoſe juices wholſome, which, 
for want of ſun, could not beperformed while growing. 
You may allo plant Morello Cherries for preſerving ; 
and white and red Currants, to come late, after thoſe 
which are expoſed to the ſun are gone; and if the 
ſoil be warm and dry, ſome ſorts of ſummer Pears 
will do tolerably well on ſuch an expoſure, and will 
continue longer in cating, than if they were more ex- 

ted to the ſun. But you ſhould by no means plant 
Winter Pears in ſuch an aſpect, as hath been practiſed 
by many ignorant perſons, ſince we find, that the beſt 
ſouth walls, in ſome bad years, are barely warm 
enough to ripen thole fruits. "CY 
Duke Cherries planted againſt walls expoſed to the 
North, will ripen much later in the ſeaſon, and, if the 
ſoil is warm, they will be well flavoured, ſo that here- 
by this fruit may be continued a month later that is 
uſual, n 

NUCIFEROUS TREES, are ſuch which pro- 
duce nurs. WS O04 

NUMMULARIA, See LysMAem a. 

NURSERY, or Nurſery-garden, is a piece-of land 
ſet apart for the raiſing and propagating all ſorts, of 
trees and plants to ſupply the garden, and other plan- 

_ tations. Of this ſort there are a great number in the 
different parts of this kingdom, but particularly in the 
neighbourhood of London, which are occupied by 
the gardeners, whoſe buſineſs it is ro raiſe trees, plants, 
and flowers for ſale; and in meny of theſe there is at 
preſent a much greater variety of trees and plants cul- 
tivated, than can be found in any other part of Europe. 
In France, their Nurſeries, (which are but few, when 
compared with thoſe in England) are chiefly confined 
to the propagation of fruit-trees, from whence they 
have the appellation of Pepinier. For there-is ſearce 
any of thoſe gardens, where a perſon can be apple 

| either 
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trees: and in Holland their Nu 


NUR 

either with evergreens, powering Grub or foreſt- 
eries are principally 

for flowers ; ſome few of them, indeed, propagate 
tender exotic plants. But thoſe Nurſeries in the 
neighbourhood of London do, ſeveral of them, in- 
* all theſe, and from hence moſt of the curious 
perſons abroad are ſupplied with furniture for their 
gardens. But I do not propoſe in this place, to treat 
of theſe extenſive Nurſeries, or to give a deſcription 
of them, therefore ſhall confine myſelf to treat of 
ſuch Nurſeries only as are abſolutely neceſſary for all 
lovers of planting, to have upon the ſpot where they 
deſign to make their plantation. For if theſe are large, 
the expence of carrying a great number of trees, if the 
diſtance is great, will be no ſmall article, beſide the ha- 
zard of their growing; which, when the plants have 
been trained up in-good land, and removed to an in- 
different one, is very great. Therefore it is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to every planter, to begin by 
making a Nurſery. But in this article I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that a Nurſery ſhould not be fixed 
to any particular ſpot : I mean by this, that it would 
be wrong to continue the raiſing of trees any num- 
ber of years upon the ſame ſpot of ground, becauſe 
hereby the ground will be ſo much exhauſted by the 
trees, as to render it unfit for the ſame purpoſe. 
Therefore all good Nurſery gardeners ſhift and change 
their land from time to time, for when they have 
drawn off the trees from a a ſpot of ground, they 
either plant kitchen herbs, or other things, upon the 
town for a year or two, by which time, as alſo by 
— and trenching the land, it is recovered, and 
made fr to receive other trees. But this they are 
obliged to from neceſſity, being confined to the 
ſame land; which is not the caſe with thoſe gen- 
tlemen, who have large extent of ground in the 
country. Therefore all ſuch perſons I would; ad- 
viſe to make Nurſeries upon the ground which is in- 
tended for planting, where a ſufficient number of the 
trees may be left Ending, after the others have been 
drawn out to plant in other places; which, for all 
large growing trees, but particularly ſuch as are cul- 
tivated for timber, will be found by much the moſt 
advantageous method; for all thoſe trees which come 


up from the ſeed, or which are tranſplanted very 


young into the places where they are deſigned to re- 
main, will make a much greater progreſs, and become 
larger trees, than any of thoſe which are tranſplanted 
at a greater age. Therefore the Nurſeries ſhould be 
thinned early, by removing all thoſe trees which are 
intended for. other plantations while they are young, 
becauſe hereby the expence and trouble of ſtaking, wa- 
tering, &c. will be ſaved, and the trees will ſucceed 
much better. But in expoſed ſituations, where there 
are Nurſeries made, it will be neceſſary to permit the 
trees to ſtand much longer ; that, by growing cloſe 
together, they may ſhelter each other, and draw them- 
ſelves up; and theſe ſhould be thinned gradually, as 
the trees advance; for, by taking away too many at 
firſt, the cold will check the growth of the remaining 
trees. But then thoſe trees which are taken out from 
theſe Nurſeries, after a certain age, ſhould not be de- 
pended on for planting ; and it will be prudence ra- 
ther to conſign them for fuel, than by attempting to 
remove them large, whereby, in endeavouring to get 
them up with good roots, the roots of the ſtanding 
trees will be often much injured, 

What has been here propoſed, muſt be underſtood 
for all large plantations in parks, woods, &c. but 


thoſe Nurſeries which are only intended for the raiſing 
of evergreens, flowering ſhrubs, or plants which are 


deſigned to embelliſh gardens, may be confined to one 


ſport, becauſe a ſmall compaſs of ground will be ſuf- 


cient for this purpoſe. Two or three acres of land 
employed this way, will be ſufficient for the moſt ex- 
tenſive deſigns, and one acre will be full enough for 


thoſe of moderate extent. And ſuch a ſpot of ground | 


may be always employed for ſowing the ſeeds of fo- 
reign trees and plants, as alſo for raiſing many ſorts 


of biennial and perennial flowers, to tranſplant into | 


NUR 


the borders of the pleaſure-garden, and for raiſing 
many kinds of bulbous-rooted flowers from ſeeds, 
whereby a variety of new ſorts may be obtained anhu- 
ally, which will recompenſe for the trouble and ex- 
pence, and will moreover be an agreeable diverſion to 
all thoſe perſons who delight in the amuſements of 
gardening. | 

Such a Nurſery as this ſhould be conveniently ſitu- 
ated for water; for where that is wanting, there muſt 
be an expence attending the carriage of water in dry 
weather. It ſhould allo be as near the houſe as it can 


with conveniency be admitted, in order to render it eaſ 


to viſit at all times of the year, becauſe it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that it ſhould be under the inſpection of the 
maſter, for unleſs he delights in it, there will be little 
hopes of ſucceſs. The ſoil of this Nurſery ſhould alſo 
be good, and not roo heavy and ſtiff, for ſuch land 
will be very improper for ſowing moſt ſorts of ſeeds , 
becauſe as this will detain the moiſture in the ſpring 
and winter, the ſeeds of molt tender things, eſpecially 
of flowers, will rot in the ground, if ſown early; 
therefore where perſons are confined to ſuch Jand, 
there ſhould be a good quantity of ſand, aſhes, and 
other light manures buried, in order to ſeparate the 
parts, and pulverize the ground; and if it is thrown 
” in ridges, to receive the froſt in winter, it will be 
of great uſe to it, as will alſo the frequent forking, 
or ſtirring of the ground, both before and after it is 
lanted. 
The many advantages which attend the having ſuch 
a Nurſery, are ſo obvious to every perſon who has 
turned his thoughts in the leaſt to this ſubject, that ir 
is ncedlefs for me to mention them here; and there- 
fore I ſhall only beg leave to repeat here what I have 
ſo frequently recommended, which is, the carefully 
keeping the ground always clean from weeds; for if 
theſe are permitted to grow, they will rob the young 
trees of their nouriſhment. Another principal but 
neſs is, to dig the ground between the young plants 
at leaſt once every year, to looſen it for the roots to 
ſtrike out; but if the ground is ſtiff, it will be better if 
it is repeated twice a year, viz. in October and March, 
which will greatly promote the growth of the plants, 
and prepare their roots for tranſplanting. 
But as there may be ſome perſons who may have the 
curioſity to raiſe their own fruit- trees, which is what 
I would recommend to every one who is a lover of 
good fruit, becauſe the uncertainty in proguring the 
intended kinds of each fruit is ve great, when taken 
from common Nurſery-gardens, ſo that moſt gentle- 
men who have planted many, have conſtantly com- 
plained of this diſappointment ; but beſide this, there 
is another inconvenience, - which, for want of ſkill, is 
ſcarce taken notice of, which is, the taking the buds 
or grafts from young trees in the Nurſeries which 
have not borne fruit; this having been frequently re- 
ated, renders the trees ſo raiſed as luxuriant as 
illows, making ſhoots to the top of the walls in 
two or three years, and are rarely after fruitful with 


the moſt ſkilful management: I ſhall therefore treat 


of the proper method to make a Nurſery of theſe 
trees. 


In the doing, of which you muſt obſerve the follow- 
ing rules: = 
1. That the foil in which you make the Nurſery be 
not. better than that where the trees are to be planted 
out for good; the not obſerving this is the reaſon 
that trees are often at a ſtand, or make but little pro- 
reſs for three or four years after they come from the 
Nurſery; as it commonly happens to ſuch trees as are 
raiſed near London, and carried into the northern parts 
of England, where, being planted in a poor ſoil and a 
much colder ſituation, the trees ſeldom ſucceed well; 
therefore it is by far the better method (when you have 
obtained the ſorts 25 would propagate) to raiſe a Nur- 
ſery of the ſeveral ſorts of ſtocks proper for the vari- 


ous kinds of fruit, upon which you may bud or 
graft them and thoſe trees which are thus raiſed up- 
on the ſoil, and in the fame degree of warmth, where 
they are to be planted, will ſucceed much better than 


thoſe 


- thou 
- few ſtones 


For Pears, you 


\ 
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thoſe brought from a greater diſtance and from a 
richer ſoil. | F | 

2. This ground ought to be freſh, and not ſuch as 
has been already worn out oy trees, or other large 
growing plants, for in ſuch foil your ſtocks will not 


make an reſs. 2 

.& 5026 1 to be tog Wet, gor over dry, but ra- 
Sr of a middling nature ; though of the two ex- 
tremes, dry is to be preferred, becauſe in ſuch ſoils 
(though the trees do not make fo great a progreſs as 
in moiſt, yet) they are generally ſounder, and more 
diſpoſed to fruitfulneſs, 
4. You muſt alſo obſerve to incloſe it, that cattle and 


© vermin may not come in, for theſe will make ſad ha- 


voek with young trees, eſpecially in winter, when 
the ground þ covered with ſnow, that they have lit- 
tle other food which they can come at. Some of the 


moſt miſchievous of theſe animals are hares and rab- 


bets, which are great deſtroyers of young trees at 
that gases, by eating 0 all their bark; therefore 


you malt carefully guard your Nurſery againſt theſe 


The ground being incloſed, ſhould be carefully 
trenched about eighteen inches, or two feet deep, pro- 


vided it will allow it ; this ſhould be done in Auguſt 
or September, that it may be ready to receive young 
ſtocks at the ſeaſon for planting, which is commonly in 
the middleorend of October. In trenching the ground, 
you mult be very careful to cleanſc it from the roots 
of all noxious weeds, ſuch as Couch-graſs, Docks, &c. 
which, if left in the ground, will get in among the 
roots of the trees, fo. as not to be gotten out after- 
wards, and will ſpread and over · run the ground, to 
the great prejudice of your young ſtocks. : 
After having dug the ground, and the ſeaſon being 


come for planting, you mult level down the trenches 
as equal as poſſible, and then 


gut the ground into 
quarters, proportionable to the ize thereof, and thoſe 
uarters may be laid out in beds, for the ſowing of 
$ or the ſtones of fruit. 
The beſt fart of ſtacks for Peaches, Nectarines, &c. 
are ſuch az are raiſed from the ſtanes of the Muſ- 
ele and white Pear Plumb, but you ſhould never plant 
ſackers of theſe (which is what ſame people practiſe) 
for theſe ſeldom make ſo good ſtacks, nor are ever 
well-rooted plants; beſides, they are very ſubject to 
produce great quantities of ſuckers from their roots, 
which are very troubleſome in the borders, or walks 
of a garden, and greatly jure the tree; fo that you 
annually, or at leaſt every other year, fow a 
F each, that you may never be at a loſs 


for ſtocks. , 1 

ſhould have ſuch ſtocks as have been 
raiſed from the kernels of the fruit where perry hath 
been made, or elſe preſerve the feeds of ſome ſorts of 
ſummer Pears, which generally ſhoot ſtrong and vi- 
gorous, as the Cuiſſe Madame, Windſor, &c. but when 
this is intended, the fruit ſhould be ſuffered to hang 
upon the trees till they grapy and afterward permitted 
to rot; then take out the kernels and put them in 
ſand, being careful to keep them ſrom vermin, as 
alſo to place them where they may not be too damp, 
which will cauſe them to grow mouldy. Theſe you 
ſhould ſow for ſtocks early in the ſpring, upon a bed 
of good light freſh earth, here they will come up 
in about ſix weeks, and, if kept clear from weeds, 
will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant the October fol- 
lowing. But for many forts of ſummer and autumn 
Pears, . ſtocks are preferable to free (i. e. Pear) 
ſtocks; theſe are generally uſed for all the ſorts of 
ſoft-melting Pears, but they are not ſo good for the 
breaking Fears, being apt to render thoſe fruits 
which are grafted upon them ſtony; theſe are very 


often propagated from ſuckers, which are generally 
produced in plenty from the roots of old trees; but | 


ole. are not near ſo good as ſuch as are propagated 
rom cuttings or layers, which have always much 


better roots, and are not ſo ſubject to produce ſuck- 
ers as the other, which is a v 


deſirable quality, 
lince cheſe ſuckers do not ouly rob che tees of part of 


— 


' which are planted u 
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their nouriſhment, but are very troubleſome in 4 


garden. 
Apples are grafted or budded upon ſtocks raiſed 
from ſeeds 1 from the eyder · preſs, or upon 


Crab ſtocks, the latter of which are eſteemed for their 


daurableneſs, eſpecially for large ſtandard trees; theſe 


ſhould be raifed from ſeeds, as the Pear ſtock, and 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner, for thoſe pro- 
cured from ſuckers, &c. are not near fo good; but for 
imall gardens, the Paradiſe ſtock hath been for ſome 
years paſt greatly eſteemed, it being of very humble 
growth, cauſeth the fruit - trees grafted or budded 
thereon to bear vety ſoon, and they may be kept in 
{mall compaſs; but theſe a dul proper for very 
ſmall gardens, or by way efeartolity, ſince the 
trees thus raiſcd are hut of hort duration, and ſel- 
dom ariſe to any ſiae to produce fit in quantities, 
unleſs the graft or bud be huried IN planting, ſo that 
they put forth roots, and then the will be equal to 
trees grafted upon free ſtocks, lince they receive but 
ſmall advantage from the ftock;- ** 
For Cherries, you ſhould make uſe of ſtocks raiſed 
from the ſtones of the common Black, or the wild 
Honey Cherry, both of which ate ſtrong free growers, 
and produce the cleaneſt ſtocks. 4, © = 
For Plumbs, you may uſe the ſtones of moſt free- 
growing ſorts, which will alſo do very well for Apri- 
cots, theſe being not ſo difficult to take as Peaches or 
Nectarines; but (as I ſaid before) theſe ſhould not 
be raiſed from ſuckers for the reaſon there aſſigned, 
but rather from ſtones; 
There are ſome perſons who recommend the Almond 
ſtock for ſeveral ſorts of tender Peaches, upon which 
they will take much better than upon Plumb 
ſtocks ; but theſe being tender in their roots, and 
apt to ſhoot early in the ſpring, and being of ſhort du- 
ration, are by many people rejected; but ſuch ten- 
der ſorts of Peaches which will not take upon Plumb 
ſtocks, ſhould be budded upon Apricota, upon which 
they will take very well; and all ſorts of Peaches 
dry ſoils, will continue much 
longer, and not be ſo ſubject to blight, if they are up- 
on Apricots; for it is obſerved, that upon ſuch ſoils 
where Peaches ſeldom do well, Apricots will thrive 
exceedingly, which may be owing to the ſtrength and 
compactnels of the veſſels in the Apricots, which ren- 
der it more capable af aſſimilating, or drawing its 
nouriſhment from the Plumb ſtock, which in dry foils 
ſeldom afford it in great plenty to the bud; and the 
Peach-tree being of a looſe ſpongy nature, is not ſo 
capable ro draw its nouriſhment therefrom, which 
occaſions that weakneſs which is commonly obſerved 
in thoſe trees, when planted on a dry ſoil; therefore 
it is the common practice of the Nurſery-gardeners, 
to bud the Plumb ſtocks either with Apricots, or 
ſome free growing Peach; and after theſe have 
grown a year, they bud the tender ſorts of Peaches 
upon theſe ſnoots, by which method many ſorts ſuc- 
cced well, which in the common way will not thrive, 
or ſcarce keep alive; and theſe the gardeners term 


double worked Peaches. ; 
There are ſome 


| people who of late have budded and 
gratted Cherries upon ſtocks of the Corniſh, and others 
on the Morello Cherry, which, they ſay, will render 
the trees more truitful, and leſs luxuriant in growth, ſo 
that they may be kept in leſs compaſs ; theſe ſtocks 
having the ſame effect upon Cherries, as the Paradiſe 
ſtock hath on Apples. * | 
Having provided yourſelf with young ſtocks of all 
theſe different ſorts, which ſhould be raiſed in the ſe- 
minary the preceding year, you ſhould proceed to 
tranſplanting them in October (as was before directed) 
into the Nurſery.” The diſtance which they ſhould 
be planted, if deſigned for ſtandards, ſhould be three 
feet and a half or four feet, row from row, and a 
faat and a half diſtant in the rows; bur if for dwarfs, 
three feet row from row, and one foot in the rows, 
w1ll be a ſufficient diſtance. 8 , 
In taking theſe ſtocks out of the ſeed-beds, you muſt 


raiſe the ground with a apa in order to preſerve 
een 9 . the 
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the roots as entire as poſſible , then with your knife 


you ſhould prune off all the very ſmall fibres; and 
if there are any which have a tendency to root down- 
right, ſuch roots ſhould be ſhortened ; then having 
thus prepared the plants, you ſhould draw a line 
acroſs the ground intended to be planted, and with 
your ſpade open a trench thereby exactly ſtrait, into 
which you ſhould place them at the diſtance before- 
mentioned, ſetting them exactly upright; and then 
put the earth in cloſe to them, filling up the trench, 
and with your foot preſs the earth gently to the 
roots of them, obſerving not to diſplace them fo as 
to make the rows crooked, which will render them 
unſightly ; theſe-plants ſhould by no means be head- 


cd, or 2 at top, which will weaken them, and 
t 


cauſe them to produce lateral branches, and thereby 
ſpoil them. 

If the winter ſhould prove very cold, it will be of 
great ſervice to your young ſtocks, to lay ſome mulch 
upon the ſurface of the ground near their roots, which 
will prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground, ſo 
as to hurt the tender fibres which were produced af- 
ter planting z, but you ſhould be careful not to let it 
lie too thick near the ſtems of the plants, nor remain 
too long, leſt the moiſture ſhould be prevented from 
penetrating to the roots of the plants, which it often 
does, where there is not due care taken to remove it 
away as ſoon as the froſt 15 over, 

In the ſummer ſeaſon you muſt always obſerve to 
hoe and deſtroy the weeds, which, if permitted to re- 
main in the Nurſery, will greatly weaken and retard 
the growth of your ſtocks ; and, the ſucceeding years, 


you ſhould obſerve to dig up the ground every ſpring 


between the rows, which will looſen it fo, as that the 
fibres may eaſily ſtrike out on each ſide, and the 
weeds will thereby be deſtroyed ; you ſhould alſo ob- 
ſerve, where any of the ſtocks have ſhot out lateral 
branches, to prune them off, that they may be en- 
couraged to grow upright and ſmooth. 

The ſecond year. after planting, ſuch of the ſtocks as 
are deſigned for dwarf trees will be fit to bud, but 
thoſe which are deſigned for ſtandards, ſhould be ſut- 
fered to grow fix or ſeven feet high before they are 


. budded or grafted. The manner of budding and 


rafting being fully deſcribed under their reſpective 
— I ſhall not repeat them in this place, nor need 
I ſay any thing more of treating theſe trees after bud- 


ding, that being alſo treated of under the ſeveral ar- 


ticles of fruits; I ſhall only add, that thoſe ſtocks 
which were budded in the ſummer, and have failed, 
may be grafted the following ſpring, but Peaches and 
Nectarines never take well from grafts, theſe ſhould 
therefore be always budded. | 


The ground you intend for the Flower-nurſery ſhould | 


be well ſituated to the fun, but defended from ſtrong 
winds, by plantations of trees or buildings, and the 
foil ſhould be light and dry; which mult always be 
obſerved, eſpecially for bulbous-rooted flowers, which 
are defigned to be planted therein, the particulars 
of which are exhibited under the ſeveral articles of 
flowers. 


In this Nurſery ſhould: be planted the offsets of all. 


your bulbous-rooted flowers, where they are to re- 
main until they become blowing roots, when they 
ſhould be removed into the pleaſure-garden, and 
planted either in beds or borders, according to the 
. of the flowers, or the management which 
they require. | 

You may alſo in this ground raiſe the ſeveral forts of 
bulbous-rooted flowers from ſeed, by which means 
new varieties may be obtained; but moſt people are 
diſcouraged from ſetting about this work, from the 


length of time before the ſeedlings will come to 
flower: however, after a perſon hath once begun, and 
. conſtantly continued ſowing every year, after the par- 


cel firſt ſown has flowered, the regular ſucceſſion of 
them coming annually to flower, will not render this 
method ſo tedious as it at firſt appeared. 


| 
The ſeedling Auriculas, Polyanthuſes, Ranunculuſes, 
Anemonies, Carnations, &c. ſhould be raiſed in this 
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Nurſery, where they ſhould be preſerved until they 
have flowered, when you ſhould mark all ſuch as are 
worthy of being tranſplanted into the flower-garden, 


- which ſhould be done in their proper-ſeaſons ; for it 


is not ſo well to have all theſe ſeedling flowers ex- 
poſed to moe view in the flower-garden, becauſe 
it always happens, that there are great numbers of 
ordinary flowers produced 8 them, which will 


_ but an indifferent appearance in the pleaſure- 
rden. 


NUX AVELLANA. See Conxvrus. 

NUX JUGLANS. See Jvotans. 

NUX VESICARIA. See STAPHYLODENDRON. 
NYCTANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 16. Jaſmi- 


- 


num, Raii Meth. Plant. Arabian Jaſmine. 

The CAR ACTERSõ are, | 
The empalement of the flower is cylindrical, permanent, and 
of one leaf, cut into eight or ten acute ſegments. The flower 
is of the ſabver-ſhape, one leaf, with: a cylindrical tube 
longer than the empalement, cut into eight or ten ſegments at 
the top, which ſpread open. It hath two ſmall awl-ſhaped 
Stamina, ſituated at the Jottom of the tube, terminated by 
erett ſummits, and one roundiſh depreſſed germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſingle ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by a bifid 
erelt ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh 
berry with two cells, each containing a large roundiſh ſeeds 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and-one ſtyle. 

The Spreiks are, 


. NycTanTats (Sambac) caule volubili, foliis i. 


tis acutis. Hort. Upſal. 4. Nyanthes with a winding 


ſtalk and acute leaves. Jaſminum Arabicum. Cluſ. Cur. 


3. The Arabian Jaſmine. 


. NycTanTHrts (Hir/uta) petiolis pedunculiſque villo- 


ſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 6. Ny#anthes with the foot-ſtalks of 


« the leaves and flowers hairy. Jaſminum Indicum bac- 


ciferum, flore albo majore, noctu olente. Com. Hort. 
Mal. Indian berry-bearing Jaſmine, with @ larger white 
flower, ſmelling by night. | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, from whence it 
has been formerly brought to the iſlands in America, 
where the plants are cultivated for ornament ; this 
riſes with a winding ſtalk to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, ſending out many ſmall branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſmooth leaves near three inches long, 
and almoſt two broad, of a light green, ſtanding op- 
ſite on ſhort foot-ſtalks, ending in acute points. The 
flowers are produced-at the end of the branches, and 
alſo upon the fide ſhoots, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; each 
generally ſuſtain three flowers, the two lower being op- 
polite, and the middle ones longer: theſe have cylindri- 
cal empalements, which are ſhort, and are cut almoſt 
to the bottom into eight narrow ſegments, The tube of 
the flower is narrow, about half an inch long, and is 
cut at the top into eight obtuſe ſegments; which ex- 
pand quite flat; they are of a pure white, and have 
a moſt agreeable odour, ſomewhat like the Orange- 
flower, but ſweeter ; theſe flowers, when fully blown, 
drop out of their cups upon being ſhaken, and fre- 
quently fall in the night, ſo that when the plants are 
in full flower, the place under them is often covered 
with flowers in the morning, which ſoon change to a 
purpliſh colour. The plants continue flowering great 
part of the year, when they are kept in a proper tem- 
perature of warmth. | | a 
There is a variety of this ſort with very large double 
flowers, _— a moſt agreeable odour, which grows 
naturally at Malabar, where the women ſtring the 
flowers to hang round their necks, and by way of 
ornament. Thus ſort was, ſome years paſt, growing 
in the gardens at Hampton-Court, but was after- 
ward loſt, with many other rare plants, by the igno- 
rance of the gardener; and, for ſeveral years paſt, 
was only known to grow in the gardens of the Duke 
of Tuſcany in Europe, who kept a conſtant guard 
over the plants, ſo that neither cuttings or layers 
might be taken from them, ſo as to be propagated ; 
but I have lately received a plant of this fort, which 
was brought from the Malabar coaſt, with ſeveral other 


rare 
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rare plants, by Captain Quick; and this is at pre- 


ſent in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate of health, that I hope | 


ſoon to increaſe the number of plants, which will be 
a great acquiſition to the En liſh ardens. 

Linnzus has ſuppoſed that 2 of Jaſmine, to which 
the title of Gardenia has been given, to be the ſame 
with this; but as my plant has flowered here, ſo it 
- appears plainly to be an accidental variety of this Nyc- 
tanthes, the flowers changing to a purple colour be- 
fore they drop off, whereas the plant titled Gardenia 
changes to a buff colour; beſide, this Nyctanthes is 
a twining plant, - whereas the other is of upright 
growth: he is likewiſe as much miſtaken in ſup- 


poſing it to be the ſame with Rumpfrue's plant, for it 


differs in many reſpects from that, as alſo from Bur- 
man's figure; therefore if he had looked upon the 
Pur and attended to the deſcription given of this 
plant in the Piſa Garden, he could not have ſuppoſed 
- theſe two to be the ſame plant. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in India, where it 
riſes to the height of a tree, dividing into many 
branches, — with large, oval, ſmooth leaves, 
of a lucid green, with hairy foot: ſtalks; theſe come 
out on every, ſide the branches without order. The 
flowers are produced on the ſide of the branches 
from the wings of the leaves, upon long hairy foot- 


ſtalks, each ſuſtaining ſeven or eight flowers, which 


are of a pure white, and very fragrant, but have longer 
tubes than thoſe of the for mer ſort. The flowers of 
this plant open in the evening, and drop off in the 
morning, which has occaſioned ſome to give it the 
title of Arbor Triſtis, or the Sorrowful-tree, from its 
caſting the flowers in the morning; this is very rare 
in Europe at preſent. | 
The plants of the firſt ſort are frequently brought from 
Italy by the Italian gardeners, who bring Orange- 
trees here for ſale; but thoſe plants are always grafted 
upon ſtocks of the common Jaſmine, which do not 
keep pace in their growth with the graft, ſo become 
very unſightly, when the plants are grown to any ſize; 
beſides, the flocks are very ſubject to ſhoot from the 
bottom; and if theſe ſhoots are not conſtantly rubbed 
off, they will draw the nouriſhment from the graft 
and ſtarve it: therefore the beſt method to obtain 
the plants, is to propagate them by layers or cuttings; 
the former is the ſureſt method, for unleſs the cuttings 
are very carefully managed, they will not take root ; 
and as the ſtalks of this ſort are pliable, they may 
be eaſily brought down, and laid in pots filled with a 
ſoft loamy ſoil, which ſhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed of tan-: if the branches are laid down in the 
ſpring and carefully watered, they will put out roots 


by autumn, when they may be cut from the old | 


plants, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and then plunged into the tan- bed, where they 
| ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken 


1 new roc. | 


If theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, they ſhould 
be planted from May to Augult, into pots filled with 
the before-mentioned earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark. The pots ſhould be 
pretty large, and there may be ten or twelve cuttings 
lanted in each ; if theſe pots are cloſely covered with 
Il or hand-glaſſes to exclude the air, it will greatly 
romote their taking root; they mult alſo be ſhaded 
| 2-1 the ſun in the heat of the day, and gently re- 
freſhed with water when the earth is dry ; with this 
management the cuttings will have taken root by Au- 
guſt, when they may be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
pots, and treated in the ſame way as the layers. 
Theſe plants may be preſerved in a moderate degree 
of warmth, but if they are lunged into the tan-bed 
of the bark-ſtove, they will thrive much better, and 
roduce a greater quantity of flowers; and as the 
1 continue all the year, the plants will make a 
fine appearance in the ſtove at all ſeaſons, and produce 
flowers great part of the year. | 
; The ſecond ſort requires the ſame treatment, but is 


— 


— 
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mpch more difficult to propagate, ſo is very rarely 
found in the European gardens ; ther were two or 
three - of theſe plants brought from Florence a few 


years ſince, but they were put into the hands of un- 
ſkilful perſons, ſo were loſt. 


* 


NYMPH@#A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 260. tab. 1 37, 


138. Lin. Gen. Plant. 579. [is fo called, becauſe it 
grown in water, which the poets feign to be the reſi- 
ence of the nymphs.] The Water 2 in French, 
Nenufar. | 
The CHaracTtrs are, 
The empalement of the-flower is compoſed of four or fue 
coloured leaves, and is permanent. The flower hath many 
petals which are ſmaller than the empalement, ſitting on 
the fade e, the germen, for the moſt part in a Angle Jo 
ries. It hatha great number of ſhort, plain, #ncurved 
ſtamina, with oblong ſummits, like threads, growjng to their 
borders It hath a large oval germen, but no ſtyle, with 
an orbicular, plain, target-ſhaped ſtigma, fitting cloſe, 
whoſe border is crenated and is permanent. The germen 
afterward becomes a hard, oval, fleſhy fruit, with @ rude 
narrow neck, crowned at the top, and divided into ten or 
fifteen cells full of pulp, with many roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſe&ion 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many male parts and bur 
one female. | 
The Spzcits are, 


. Nymenaa (Lutea) foliis cordatis integerrimis, calyce 


petalis majore pentaphyllo. Flor. Lap. 218. Water 
Lily with entire heart-ſhaped leaves, whoſe empalement 
conſiſts of ve leaves larger than the petals. Nymphæa 
lutea mayor. C. B. P. 193. Greater yellow Water Lily. 


. NymenAa (Alba) foliis cordatis integerrimis, calyce 


quadrifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 510. Water Lily with 
heart-ſhaped entire leaves, and a four-pointed empalement. 
Nymphæa alba major. C. B. P. 193. Greater white 
Water Lily. | 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which 
are natives of warm countries, but as they cannot 
without great difficulty be cultivated here, ſo I ſhall 
not enumerate them ; for unleſs there is a contrivance 
for ſtanding water in the ſtove, in which the plants 


may be planted, they will not grow; and ſuch a place 


would be injurious to moſt other plants in the ſtove, 
by occaſioning damps; ſo that unleſs a ſtove was con- 
trived on purpoſe for ſome of theſe aquatic plants, it 
would be imprudent to attempt their cultivation. 

The two forts here mentioned, grow naturally in 
ſtanding waters in many parts of England; they have 


large roots, which are faſtened in the ground, from 


which ariſe the ſtalks to the ſurface of the water, 


where the leaves expand and float ; they are large, | 


roundiſh, and heart-ſhaped. The flowers ariſe 
tween the leaves, and ſwim upon the ſurface of the 
water. The white ſort has a Line ſweet ſcent; theſe 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh 
ſced-veſſels, filled with ſhining black ſeeds, which 
ripen toward the end of Agel, 

the bottom of the water. | 

The beſt method to propagate theſe plants is, to pro- 
cure ſome of their ſeed-veſſels juſt as they are ripe 
and ready to open ; theſe ſhould be thrown into ca- 


nals, or large ditches of ſtanding water, where the ſeeds . 


will ſink to the bottom, and the following ſpring the 
plants will appear floating upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and in June and July will produce their beauti- 
ful large flowers. When they are once fixed to the 
place, they will multiply exceedingly, ſo as to cover 
the whole ſurface of the water in a few years. 

In ſome ſmall gardens I have ſeen the plants cultivated 
in large tro 8 5 of water, where they have flouriſhed 
very well, and have annually produced great quanti- 
ties of flowers; but as the expence of theſe troughs 
is pretty great (their inſides requiring to be lined 
with lead, to preſerve them) there are but few peo- 
ple who care to be at that charge. 
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when they ſink to 
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AK. See Quercus. 
OBELISCOTHECA. 
BECKIA. | 


OCHRUS. See Prsux. 


See Rouv- 


- OCULUS CHRIS TI. See Horminum Sr 


VESTRE. 


OCYM UM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 203. tab. 96. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 651. Baſil; in French, Bafilic. 
The 8 * as 7 
The empalement of t er is ſhort, permanent, of one 
leaf, vided 2 lips ; the upper lip is plain, bifid, 
and heart-ſhaped ; the under is cut into four acute ſegments. 
T be flewwer is of the lip kind, of one petal inverted. It 
bas a ſhort ſpreading tube; the riſing lip is broad, and 
cut into four obtuſe equal parts; the reflexed lip is long, 
narrow, and ſawed. It hath four ſtamina in the lower 
, which are deflexed, two of which are a little longer 
- than the other, terminated by balf-moon-ſhaped ſummuts. 
The germen is divided into four parts, ſupporting a flen- 
der ſtyle, fituated with the flamina, crowned by a bifid 
ſtigma. The germen afterward become four naked ſecds 
incloſed in the empalement. ; 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
mina, and their ſeeds have no covering. 
The Spxcizs are, 


1. Ocymun (Baſilicum) foliis ovatis glabris, calycibus 


ciliatis. Hort. Cliff. 315. Baſil with oval ſmooth leaves, 
and hairy empalements. Ocymum caryophyllatum 
majus. C. B. P. 226. Greater Clove-ſcented, or common 
Baſil. N 

** (Minimum) foliis ovatis integerrimis. Hort. 
Upſal. 169. Ba/il with oval entire leaves. Ocymum 
minimum, C. B. P. 226. The leaſt Baſil, commonly 
called Buſh Baſil. | 

3. Ocymun (Medium) hirſutum, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis dentatis. Hairy Baſil with oval ſpear-ſbaped 
leaves which are indented, and end in acute points. Ocy- 


mum medium vulgatius & nigrum. J. B. 3. p. 2. 


247. Common middle black Baſil. 

4. Ocymun (Americanum) foliis ovato-oblongis ſerratis, 
bracteis cordatis reflexis concavis ſpicis 
Lin. Sp. Plant, 833. Baſil with oval, oblong, ſawed 
leaves, and heart-ſhaped, concave, reflexed braftea. 

5. OcymuM (Campechianum) foliis lanceolatis ſubtus in- 
canis, petiolis longifſimis villoſis Joribus peduncula- 
tis. Baſil with . ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hoary on 
their under fide, and very long hairy foot-ſtalks to the 

ers. cymum Campechianum odoratiſſimum. 


. Houſt. MSS. The fwweeteſt-ſcented Baſil of Campeachy. 


6. Ocymunm (Fruteſcens) racemis ſecundis lateralibus, 


caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 832. Ba with fruitful 
ſpikes of flowers on the fide of the alt, which are erca. 
cymum Zeylanicum, perenne, odoratiſſimum lati- 
folium. Burm. Zeyl. 174. tab. 80. fol 1. Sweet. ſcented 
88 Baſil of Ceylon, with broad leaves. | 


he three firſt ſorts grow naturally in India and Per- | 


fia; of theſe there are a great variety, which differ in 
the ſize, ſhape, and colour of their leaves, as alſo in 


their odour; but as theſe differences are accidental, | 


fo I have not enumerated them, being convinced from 

repeated experiments, that the ſeeds of one plant will 
oduce many varieties. 

The firſt ſort riſes with a 8 ſtalk a foot and a 

half high; the leaves are large, Oval, and ſmooth, 


2 — 


formibus. 


— 
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the ſtalk is hairy, and four · cornered; the leaves are 
placed by pairs oppoſite, and the branches alſo come 
out in the ame manner; the ſtalk is terminated by a 
whorled ſpike of flowers, which is five or ſix inches 
long, and the branches are alſo terminated by ſhort 
ſpikes of flowers of the fame fort; the whole plant 
has a ſtrong ſcent of Cloves, A 

Of this there are the following varieties: 

r. The fringed-leaved Baſil with purple leaves. 

2. The green fringed-leaved Baſil. 

3. The ou Baſil with ſtudded leaves. 

4. The large-leaved Baſil. 

The fecond tort is a low buſhy plant, which feldom 
riſes more than fix inches high, ſpreading out into 
branches from the bottom, forming an orbicular 
head; the leaves are ſmall, oval, and ſmooth, ſtand- 
ing oppolite on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
produced in whorls toward the top of the branches ; 
they are ſmaller than'thoſe of the former fort, and are 
ſeldom ſueceeded by ripe feeds in England. 

Of * — — ſome varieties, as 

1. malleſt Baſil with black purple leaves. 

2. The ſmalleſt Baſil with — — 

The third ſort is the common Baſil which is uſed in 
medicine, and alſo in the kitchen, particularly by the 


French cooks, who make great uſe of it in their 


and fauces. This rifes about ten inches high, ſend- 
ing out branches by pairs oppoſite, from the bottom; 
the ſtalks and branches are four-cornered ; the leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points, and 
are indented on their edges ; the whole plant is hairy, 
and has a ſtrong ſcent of Cloves, too powerful for 
molt perſons, but to ſome it is very agreeable: the 
whole plant is an ingredient in the compound Briony- 
water. 

There are ſome varieties of this ies, Viz. 
r. Common Baſil with very dark green leaves, and 
a Violer-coloured flower. 

2. Curled-leaved Baſil with ſhort ſpikes of flowers, 
3. Narrow-leaved Baſil fmelling like Fennel. 

4. Middle Baſil with a ſcent of Citron. | 

5. Baſil with ſtudded leaves. 

6. Baſil with leaves of three colours. | 


The fourth fort grows naturally in India; this riſes 
with a branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, which 
is taper, and of a liſh colour; the leaves are 


- ſhort and hairy; they are of an oval oblong figure, 


ending in obtuſe points, and are ſawed on their edges, 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The ftalks 
are terminated by three ſpikes of flowers, that in the 


middle being longer than the other two; the fpikes 


are narrow, and the flower have ſhort faort-ſtalks; 
under each whorl of flowers are two ſmall leaves (or 
bractea) placed oppoſite, which are heart-ſhaped, con- 
cave, and reflexed. The flowers are ſmall, and in 
ſome plants are of a purpliſh colour, but in 

they are white; their empalements are ſmooth, and 
cut into five parts at the top; the ſtyle of the flower 
is longer than the petal, and the whole plant has a 


ſtrong, ſweet, aromatic odour. 


The fifth fort riſes with an upright ſtalk near two feet 
high, fending out ſometimes two, and at others four 
branches towards the top, oppoſite, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches long, and. ane 
broad in the middle, leſſening at both ends to a point; 
their foat-ſtalks are two inches long, and are hairy. 

The 
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The flowers grow in whorled ſpikes at the top of che 
ſtalks, the flowers ſtanding upon foot - ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining three flowers; theſe are about the ſize of thoſe 
of the common Baſil, and are white ; the whole plant 


has a ſtrong aromatic odour. It grows naturally at 
Campeachy. | 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of "4 | 


lon ; this riſes with a ſquare ſtalk two feet hig 
which is hairy, and divides into three branches at 
the top ; the lower leaves are roundiſh, ending in 
ints; they are Hairy, and crenated on their edges, 
Rending upon ſlender foot-ſtalks; the leaves on the 
ſtalks are narrower and ſhorter, and have foot-ſtalks 
an inch long; the ſtalks are terminated by three ſpikes 
of flowers in whorls, that in the middle being the 
longeſt. The flowers are reflexed and hang * 
ward, they are white, and larger than thoſe of the 
common ſort. This plant has leſs odour than the 
other ſorts. 
Theſe plants being moſt of them annual, are propa- 
gated from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in March, 
upon a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another 
moderate hot - bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which they ſhould 
have plenty of air in mild weather, otherwiſe they 
will draw up very weak ; you muſt alſo water them 
frequently, for they love moiſture, In May they 
ſhould be taken up with a ball of earth to their roots, 
and tranſplanted either into pots or borders, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them until they have taken root; after 
which they-will require no farther care but to clear 
them from weeds, and refreſh them with water in 
dry weather, Though theſe plants are only propa- 
gated from ſeeds, yet if you have any particular fort 
which may ariſe from ſeeds, which you are deſirous 
to increaſe, you may take oft cuttings any time in 
May, and plant them on a moderate hot- bed, ob- 
| ſerving to water and ſhade them for about ten days; 
in which time they will take root, and in three weeks 
time be fit to remove, either into pots or borders, 


with the ſeedling plants. In 1 657g theſe P ants | 
c 


will perfect their ſeeds, when thoſe ſorts which ap- 
| the moſt diſtinct, ſhould have their ſeeds preſerved 
eparate, for ſowing the following ſpring. 


The ſeeds of theſe plants are uſually brought from the | 


ſouth of France or Italy every ſpring, becauſe ſome of 
them ſeldom ripen their ſeeds in this country in the 
open air. But whoever is curious to preſerve the ſeeds 
of any of the varieties, ſhould place them in an airy 
laſs-caſe or ſtoye in the autumn, when the weather 
— to be cold or wet; and by ſupplying them 
with water, and letting them have free air every day 
in mild weather, they will perfect their ſeeds very 
well in this country. | 


The fifth ſort is more tender than any of the other; 


this was diſcovered growing wild at Campeachy, b 
the late Dr. Willa Hou oun, who RAE the 12 
to England. This ſhould be ſown on a hot- bed early 
in the ſpring, and when the plants are come up, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted on another very tempe- 
rate hot-bed to bring them forward; and when 2 
have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate pot, and placed either in the 
itove, or on a moderate hot-bed, where they may 
have a large ſhare of air in warm weather; but by 
being ſheltered from the cold and wet, the plants will 
perfect their ſeeds very well in England. | 

The ſixth fort grows to be ſhrubby, and if placed 
in a moderate warmth in winter, may be preſerved 
two years; but this will ripen its ſeeds the Reſt year, 
if the plants are brought forward in the ſpring ; but 
if this ſhould fail, the plants may be placed in the 
ftove, where they may be kept 1 the winter, 


and che following ſeaſon they will perfect their ſeeds. 
In the ſummer the plants ſhould be placed in the open 


air in a ſheltered ſituation, and in warm weather they 
ſhould have plenty of water. , 

There have been many fictitious ſtories handed down 
through ſeveral generations, of ſcorpions being bred 
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in the brain of perſons who frequently ſmelled this 
plant; and others have aſſerted, that ſcor pions com- 
monly breed under the plants, but theſe ſtotries are 
without foundation: but it is certain, that the odour 
of theſe plants is too ſtrong for moſt perſons, eſpeci- 
ally in a room, or if near them; for which reaſon they 
ſhould not be placed too near the habitation, becaulc 
if they are in any quantity, the odour will extend ar 


times to moſt of the apartments when the windows 
are open. 


ENANT HE. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 312. tab. 166. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 314. [Oivartn, of Ol, a Vine, and 
Arbe, a flower. The ancients, called any plant 
CEnanthe that lowered at the Tame time with the 
Vine, or whoſe flowers had the ſame odour.] Water 

ropwort. So | 

The CHARACTERS are, > a Ln 
Nt is a plant with an umbelliferous . Rower ; the principal 
umbel bas but few 7ays, but the particular umbels have 
many ſhort ones. T, 2 principal involucrum is compoſed 
of many ſingle leaves, which are ſhorter than the umbel; 
the ſmaller umbels have many ſmall leaves; the rays of 
the principal umbel are difform. Thoſe flowers in the 
diſk are hermaphrodite, and are compoſed of five heart- 
ſhaped inflexed petals, which are almoſt equal ; thoſ? 
of the rays are male, and have five large unequal 
petals which are bifid, they have five fingle lamina 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits. The germen is ſituated 
under the flower, ſupporting two awl-ſhaped permanent 
fiyles, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. The germen afterward 

becomes an oval fruit, divided into two parts, containing 
& x almoſt oval ſeeds, convex on one fide and plain on the 
other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which- contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles, = 
The Specixs are, 

1. ENANTRHRA (Crocata) foliis omnibus multifidis obtuſis 
ſubæqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 99. Water Drepwort, 
whoſe leaves all end in many obtuſe points, and are almoſt 
equal. CEnanthe ſucco viroſo, cicutæ facie lobelli. 
75 3. p. 2. 193. Hemlock Drepwort. 

2. CExnanTaz (Fiſtuloſa) ſtolonifera, foliis caulinis pin- 
natis filiformibus fiſtuloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 254. Water 
Dropwort, with ſlender, fiſtular, winged leaves growing 
on the ſtalks. CEnanthe aquatica. C. B. P. 162. Wa- 
ter Dropwort. 

3. CEnanTHs (Pimpinelloides) foliolis radicalibus cunea- 
tis fiſſis, caulinis integris linearibus longiſſimis cana- 
liculatis. Hort. Cliff. 99. Water Dropwort whoſe lower 
leaves are oval and cut, but thoſe on the ſtalks entire, 
narrow, and channelled. Enanthe apii folio. C. B. P. 

162. Water Dropwort with a Smallage leaf. 

4. CEnanTHE 7 0 umbellularum unculis 

5 5 ongioribus ramoſis maſculis. Hort. 
Upfal. 63. Water Dropwort whoſe foot. ſtalls on , the 
borders of the umbels are longer, branching, and bear 
male flowers, CEnanthe prolifera Apula. C. B. P. 
163. Childing Water props of Apulia. ; 

5. ENAN THE (Globuloſa) fructibus globoſis. Hort. Cliff. 

. Water Dropwort with globular fruit. CEnanthe 
6 ſemine craſſiore globoſo. Tourn. Inſt. 
313. ' Water Dropwort, with a thicker globu- 

eed. 

Thc firſt of thoſe here mentioned, is very common 
by the ſides of the Thames on each ſide London, as 
alſo by the ſides of large ditches and rivers in divers 
parts of England : this plant, commonly grows four 
or five feet high with ſtrong jointed ſtalks, which, 
being broken, emit a yellowiſh fœtid juice; the leaves 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of the common Hemlock, 
but are of a lighter green colour : the roots divide 
into four or five large taper ones, which, when ſepa- 
rated, have ſome reſemblance to Parſneps ; for which 
ſome ignorant perſons have boiled them, whereby 

themſelves and family have been poiſoned. | 
This plant is one of the moſt poiſonous we know; 
the juice which is at firſt like milk, curns afterward 
to' a Saffron colour : if a perſon ſhould ſwallow ever 
ſo little of this Juice, it will ſo. contract every part it 
9 M touches, 
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| touches, that there will immediately follow a terrible 
| x inflammation and gangrene: and what is worſe, 
there has not yet been found an antidote againſt it; 
for which reaſon, we ought to be very careful to 
know this plant, in order to avoid it, for fear we 
ſhould take it for any other like it, which would cer- 
tainly prove fatal. 2 | 
The poiſonous quality of this plant, had led ſome 
rſons to believe it to be the Cicuta of the ancients ; 
ut according to Wepfer, the Sium alterum oluſatri 
facie of Lobel, is what the ancients called Cicuta, as 
may be ſeen at large in Wepfer's book De Cicuta, 
The ſecond ſort is very common in moiſt ſoils, and 
by the ſides of rivers in divers parts of England : this 
is not ſuppoſed to be near ſo ſtrong as the firſt, but 
is of a poiſonous quality. 
All the ſorts of theſe plants naturally grow in moiſt 
places, ſo that whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
them, ſhould ſow their ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe 
in autumn, upon a moiſt foil, where they will come 
up, and thrive exceedingly the following ſummer, 
and require no farther care bur to clear them from 
weeds, | 
ENOTHE RA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 424. Onagra. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 302. tab. 156. Tree Primroſe. 
The CAR ACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, having a long 
cylindrical tube, cut into four acute ſegments at the brim, 
which turn backward. The flower has four heart-ſhaped 
petals, which are lengthways inſerted in the divifions of 
the empalement. It hath eight awl-ſhaped incurved ſta- 
mina, which are inſerted in the tube of the empalement, 
and are terminated by oblong proſtrate ſummits. The cy- 
lindrical germen is ſituated under the tube of the empale- 
ment, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a thick qua- 
drifid, obtuſe, reflexed ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a four-cornered cylindrical capſule having four 
cells, which are filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eighth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and one ſtyle, | 
The Spxcits are, 5 
1. ENOTHERA (Biennis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis planis, 
caule muricato ſubvilloſo Vir. Cuff. 33. Tree Prim- 
roſe, with plain, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and a rough 
hairy ſtalk. Onagra latifolia. Tourn. Inſt. 302. Broad- 
leaved Tree Primroſe. 2 E 
2. CExorarra (Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis dentatis, 
caule hiſpido. Tree Primroſe with ſpear-ſhaped indented 
leaves, and a prickly ſtalk. Onagra anguſtifolia, caule 
rubro, flore minore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 302. Nar- 
row-leaved Tree Primroſe, with a red ſtalk and a ſmaller 
er. 

„ (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis planis, caule 
glabro. Tree Primroſe with plain ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and a ſmooth ſtalk. PF. | 

4. CExoTatra (Mollifima) foliis lanceolatis undulatis. 

Vir. Cliff. 33. Tree — with waved ſpear-ſhaped 

leaves. Onagra Bonarienſis villoſa, flore mutabili. 
2 Hort. Elth. 297. Hairy Tree Primroſe of Buenos Ayres, 
with a changeable flower. | 


nis lanceolatis obtuſis, capſulis ovatis ſulcatis. Tab. 
188. Tree Primroſe with oval leaves at the root, thoſe 
on the: ſtalks ſpear-ſhaped, blunt-pointed, and oval fur- 
rowed fad. vat. a 
The other ſpecies which have been formerly placed in 
this genus, are now under Jussi A and Lubpwicia, | 
to which the reader is deſired to turn. 

The three firſt ſorts grow naturally in Virginia, and 
in other parts of North America, from whence their 
ſeeds were brought to Europe in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century ; but they are now become ſo com- 


tives. The firſt hath a long, thick, taper root, which 
runs deep into the ground, from which ariſe many | 
obtuſe. leaves which ſpread flat on the ground; be- 
rween theſe the ſtalks come out, which riſe between 
three and four feet high, and is of à pale green 


—_— 


3. CEnoTntRra (Pumila) foliis radicalibus ovatis, cauli- | 


mon in many, parts of Europe, as to be taken for na- | 


colour, a little hairy, and about the thickneſs af a 


* 
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finger, full of pith ; this is garniſhed with long har- 
row leaves ſet clofe to the ſtalk, without order. The 
flowers are produced all along the ſtalk from the wings 
of the leaves, the germen fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, 
from rhe top of which ariſes the tube of the flower, 
which is narrow, more than two inches long; at the 
top is the empalement, which is cut into four acute 
ſegments, which are reflexed downward. The petal 
of the flower is cut into four large obtuſe ſegments, 
which in the evening are expanded quite flat, but arc 
ſhut in the day; theſe are of a bright yellow colour. 
From the flower opening in the gg, many per- 
ſons call it the Night Primroſe. The plants begin to 
flower about Midſummer, and as the ſtalks advance 
in height, ſo other flowers are produced, whereby 
there is a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant till 
autumn. | | | # 
The ſecond fort hath red ſtalks, which are ſet with 
rough protuberances : it does not riſe ſo high as the 
firſt, the leaves are narrower, and the flowers are 
ſmaller. 
The third ſort differs from the firſt, in having ſhort- 
er ſtalks, narrower” leaves, and ſmaller flowers; and 
from the ſecond, in having ſmooth ſtalks, which are 
of a pale | og colour. Theſe differences are perma- 
nent; ſo they are undoubtedly different ſpecies. 
The fourth fort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres ; 
this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk more than two feet high, 
hairy, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leavesending 
in acute points; theſe ſit cloſe to the ſtalks, being a 
little waved on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves along the ſtalks, like 
the other ſorts ; they are firſt of a pale yellow, but as 
they decay change to an Orange colour; they are 
ſmaller than thoſe of either of the former ſorts, and 
expand only in the evening; the ſeed-veſſels are ſlen- 
der, taper, and hairy. This flowers at the ſame time 
with the former. | 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 


the ſeeds' were brought to Paris a few years paſt. 
Fhis is a perennial plant; the root is fibrous; the 
lower leaves are oval and ſmall, fitting cloſe to the 
ground; the ſtalk is lender, near a foot high, and is 
garniſhed with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a light 
green, ending in blunt points, ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves like the other ſpecies; theſe are ſmall, of a 
bright yellow colour, and appear at the ſame time as 
the former, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, oval, fur- 
rowed ſeed- veſſels, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
The three firſt ſorts are very hardy plants, and if once 
brought into a garden, and the feeds permitted to 
ſcatter, there will be a ſupply of plants without any 
care. They ate biennial, and periſh after they haye 
8 their ſeeds. The ſeeds of theſe plants 
ould be fown in the autumn, for thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring feldom riſe the ſame year: when 
the plants come vp, they ſhould be thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the care they 
require till the autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are deſigned to 
flower; but as the roots of theſe plants ſtrike deep in 
the ground, ſo there ſhould be care taken not to 
cut or break them in removing. The plants will 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and will flower 
in London in ſmall gardens, better than moſt other 
lants. 
Ehe fourth ſort is now become pretty common in 
the Engliſh gardens, for if the ſeeds of this are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the follow- 
ing ſpring, and require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 
grow tod cloſe. If theſe plants are kept in pots, and 
placed in a green-houſe in the autumn, they will live 


through the winter; but as they produce flowers and 


ſeeds in the open air, the plants are ſeldom preſerved 
longer. AM ns | 
The fifth ſort is perennial, and may be propagated 
either by parting of the roots, br by ſeeds : if it is by 
the former, the beſt time for doing it is in the ſpring; 
| hut 
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but if they are propagated by ſeeds, theſe ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn; and the ſureſt way is to fow 
the ſeeds in pots, and place them under a hot-bed 
frame in winter: in the ſpring the plants will appear, 
and when they are fit to remove, a few of them may 
be planted in ſmall pots, to be ſheltered under a 
common frame in the winter; and the others may 
be planted in a ſheltered border, where they will en- 
dure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and 
the following ſummer they will produce flowers and 
ſeeds in plenty; ſo there will be little occaſion for part- 
ing of their roots, becauſe the-ſeedling plants will 
be much ſtronger and flower better, than thoſe propa- 
ated by offsets. | 
DENLAN DIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 42, tab. 
36. Lin. Gen. Plant. 143. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
Ihe empalement of the flotver is permanent, fitting upon 
' the germen, and is cut into foe parts. The flower has 
four oval petals which ſpread open, and are double the 
length of the empalement, and four ſtamina terminated by 
ſmall ſummits. It hath a roundiſh germen ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle>-crowned by an indent- 
ed ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a globular 
e with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Srecies of this genus in the 
Engliſh gardens, which 1s, | 
OLDENLANDIA (Corymboſa) pedunculis multifloris, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 119. Oldenlandia 
with many flowers on a foot ſtalk, and linear ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. Oldenlandia humilis hyſſopifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Dwarf Oldenlandia having a Hyſſop leaf. 
This plant was diſcovered in America by Father Plu- 
mier, who gave this name to it in honour of Henry 
Bernard Oldenland, a German, who was diſciple of 
Dr. Herman at Leyden, and was a very curious bo- 


taniſt. | 
plant were ſent into England by 


O 


The ſeeds of this 
Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them in Jamaica. 
It is a low annual plant, which ſeldom riſes above 
three or four inches high, and divides into man 
branches which ſpread near the ground. Theſe 
branches are furniſhed with long narrow leaves, which 
are placed o From the wings of the leaves 


ppoſite. 


ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which grows about an inch, or 


a little more in length, and divides into three or four 
ſmaller foot - ſtalks ; on the top of each of theſe, ſtands 
one ſmall white flower. | 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown early in the 
ſpring on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another hot-bed, 
or into ſmall pots, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; after which time 
they muſt have a large ſhare of free air in warm wea- 
ther, and ſhould be frequently refreſhed with water. 
With this management the plants will flower in June, 
and their ſeeds will ripen in July, ſo that the ſeeds 
muſt be gathered from time to time as they ripen; 


for as the branches grow larger, ſo there will be treſh | 
— 
catter | 
in the pots, the plants will ſoon after appear, which 
will live through the winter, provided they are placed | 


e following | 


flowers 
will per 


uced until autumn, when the 
but if the ſceds are permitted to 


in«the ſtove, and will flower early 
ſpring. 

OLE A. Tovrn. Inſt, R. H. 598. tab. 370. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 20. [of 'Exziz,] the Olive; in French, 
Olivier. 

The ChaRAcrxRs are, 
It has a ſmall tubulous empalement of one leaf, cut into 
four ſegments at the top. The flower confiſts of one petal 
which is tubulous, cut at the brim into four ſegments 
<which ſpread open. It has two ſhort ſtamina terminated 
by erelt ſummits, and a roundiſb germen ſupporting a ſhort 
ſtyle, crowned by a thick bifid ſtigma. The germen after- 


| 


2 


| 
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ward turus to an val. ſmoeth fruit (or berry) with ont 
cell, incigſing an oblong oval nut. : 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxzcrss are, | 
1. OLza (Gallica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſubtus incanis. 
Olive with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hoary on 
their under fide. Olea fructu oblongo minori. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 599: Olive with a ſmaller oblohg fruit, 
commonly called Provence Olive. | 
2. OLta (Hiſpanics) foliis lanceolatis, fructu ovato. 
Olive with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and an egg-ſhaped fruit. 
Olea fructu maximo. Tourn. Inſt, R. H 599. Olive 
with the largeſt fruit, called the Spaniſh Olive. : 
3. Or RA (Sylveſtris) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis rigidis, 
ſubtus incanis. Olive with ſpear-ſbaped, obtuſe, rigi 
leaves, which are hoary. on their under /ide. {yl- 
+ veſtris, folio duro, ſubtus incano. C. B. P. 472. 
The wild Olive with a bard leaf, and boary on its un- 
der fide. ; 
4+ OLzA (Africans) foliis lanceolatis lucidis, ramis tere- 
tibus. Olzve.with ſpear-ſhaped ſhining leaves, and taper 
branches. Olea Afra, folio longo, lato, ſupra atro- 
viridi ſplendente, infra pallide viridi. Boer. Ind. alt. 
2. 218. African Olive, with a long, broad, ſhining leaf, 
of a greeniſh black above, and pale on its under 722 | 
5. OLEA ( Buxifelia) foliis ovatis rigidis ſeſſilibus. Olive 
with oval ſtiff leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches. Olea 
Afra, folio buxi craſſo atroviridi, lucido, cortice albo 
ſcabro. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 218. African Olive, with à 
thick, dark, ſbining Box leaf, and a rough white bark, 
commonly called Box-leaved Olive. | 
The firſt fort is what the inhabitants of the ſouth of 
France chiefly cultivate, becauſe from. this ſpecies the 
beſt oil is made, which is a great branch of trade in 
Provence and Languedoc; and it is the fruit of this 
fort which is moſt eſteemed when pickled : of this 
there are ſome varieties; the firſt is called Olive Pi- 
choline ; there is another with dark green fruit, one 
with white fruit, and another with ſmaller and rounder 
fruit; but as theſe are ſuppoſed to be only accidental 
varieties which have riſen from the ſame ſeeds, I 
haye not enumerated them. | 
The Olive ſeldom riſes to be a large tree, and is 
rarely ſeen with a ſingle ſtem, but frequently two or 
three ſtems riſe from the ſame root; theſe grow from 
twenty to thirty feet high, putting out branches 
from the ſides almoſt their whole length, which are 
covered with a gray bark, and niſhed with ſtiff 
leaves about two inches and a half long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, gradually 4 to 
both ends; they art of a lively green on their up 
ſide, and hoary on their under, ſtanding — 
The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches from the 
wings of the leaves; they are ſmall, white, and have 
ſhort tubes, ſpreading open at the top; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oval fruit, which, in warm countries, 
ripen in the autumn. oy os 70 
The ſecond fort is chiefly cultivated in Spain, where 
the trees grow to a much larger ſize than the former 
ſort ; the leaves are much larger, and not ſo white on 
their under ſide; and the fruit is near twice the fize 
of thoſe of the Provence Olive, but are of a ſtrong 
rank flavour, and the oil made from theſe, is too 
ſtrong for moſt Engliſh palates. | 
The third fort is the wild Olive, which grows natu- 
rally in woods, in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, ſo is never cultivated; the leaves of this fort 
are much ſhorter and ſtiffer than thoſe of the. other ; 
the branches are frequently armed with thorns, and 
the fruit is ſmall and of no value. IS 
The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally at the og 
of Good Hope; the fourtł riſes to the height of the 
firſt, to which it bears ſome reſemblance, but the 
bark is rougher ; the leaves are not ſo long, and are 
of a lucid green on their upper ſide ; but as this does 
not produce fruit in Europe, I can give no account 


of it. | ö ; 
etch | The 
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| 
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plant; bur after — have taken 
graft them with the ſort of Olive which they prefer 
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Ihe 6fth ſort is of humbler growth, ſeldom rifing 
more than four or five feet high, ſending out branches 
from the root upward, forming a buſhy ſhrub ; the 
branches are taper, and covered with a gray bark; 
the leaves are oval, very ſtiff, and ſmaller than thoſe 
of the other ſpecies. This has not produced any fruit 
in England. 


All theſe forts are preſerved in the gardens of the 


curious, but they are rather too tender to thrive in the 


open air, in the neighbourhood of London, where 
they are ſometimes — againſt walls, and with a | 
little protection in very ſevere froſt, they are main- | 


tained pretty well; but in Devonſhire there are ſome 
of theſe trees, which have grown in the open air ma- 
ny years, and are ſeldom injured by the froſt, but 
the ſummers are not warm enough to bring the fruit 
to maturity. There were ſeveral of theſe trees planted 
againſt a warm wall at Cambden-houſe near Kenſing- 
ton, which ſucceeded very well, till their tops were 


advanced above the wall; after which they were ge- 


nerally killed in winter, ſo far down as to the top of 
the wall. Theſe in 1719 produced a good number 


of fruit, which grew ſo large as to be fit for pickling , 


but ſince that time, their fruit has ſeldom grown to 
any ſize. f | 
The Olive was, by the ancients, conſidered as. a ma- 
ritime tree, and they ſuppoſed it would not thrive at 
any diſtance from the ſea ; but by experience, we find 
they will ſucceed-very well in any country, where the 
air is of a proper temperature of heat, though the 
trees are found to bear the ſpray of the ſea better than 
moſt other ſorts. | ? ; 
In Languedoc and Provence, where the Olive-tree is 
reatly cultivated, they propagate it by truncheons 
plit from the roots of the trees; for as theſe trees 


are frequently hurt by hard froſts in winter, ſo when | 


their tops are killed, they ſend up ſeveral ſtalks 


from the root; and when theſe are n pretty 
rom 


ſtrong, they ſeparate them with an ax the root, 
in the doing of which they are careful to preſerve a 
few roots to the truncheons; theſe are cut off in the 
ſpring, after the danger of froſt is over, and plant- 
ed about two feet deep in the ground, covering the 
ſurface with litter or mulch, to prevent the ſun and 
wind from penetrating and drying of the ground; 
when the plants have taken new root, they are care- 
ful to ſtir the ground and deſtroy the weeds. 

This tree will grow in almoſt any foil, but when it is 


planted in rich moiſt ground, they grow larger and | 


make a N than in poor land; but the 


fruit is of leſs eſteem, becauſe the oil made from it is | 


not ſo good as that which is produced in a leaner ſoil. 
The chalky ground is eſteemed the beſt for theſe trees, 
and the oil which is made from the trees growing in 
that ſort of land is much finer, and will keep longer 
than the other. * 

In the countries where the inhabitants are curious in 
the making of their oil, they are frequently obliged to 
get truncheons of the ordinary ſorts of Olives to 
root, they 


to the others. In Languedoc they chiefly propagate 
the Cormeau, the Ampoulan, and Moureau, which 
are three varieties of the firſt ſpecies : but in Spain 
the ſecond fort is generally cultivated, where they 


have more regard to the ſize of the fruit, and the 


quantity of oil they will produce, than to their quality. 
If the culture of theſe trees was well underſtood by 


the inhabitants of Carolina, and properly purſued, it 


might become a valuable branch of trade to them; 
for there is no reaſon to doubt of their ſucceeding, the 
ſummers there being hot enough to ripen the fruit to 


its utmoſt perfection. | 

In this country the plants are only preſerved by way 
of curioſity, and are placed in winter in the green- 
houſe for variety, io I ſhall next give an account of 


- 


the method by which they are here propagated, with 
their manner of treatment. | 


Theſe plants may be propagated by laying down | 


largeſt trees. | 
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their tender branches (in the manner practiſed for 


other trees,) Which ſhould remain undiſturbed two 
years; in which time they will have put out roots, 
and may then be taken off trom the old plants, and 
tranſplanted either into pots filled with freſh light 
earth, or into the open ground in a warm ſituation. 
The belt ſeaſon for tranſplanting is the beginning 
of April, when you ſhould, if poſſible, take the op- 
portunity of a moiſt ſeaſon; and thoſe which ate 
planted in pots, ſhould be placed in a ſhady part 
of the green-houſe until they have taken root; but 
thoſe planted in the ground ſhould have mulch laid 
abqut their roots, to prevent the earth from drying 


too faſt, and now and then refreſhed with water; bur 


you muſt by no means let them have too much moiſ- 
ture, which will rot the tender fibres of their roots, 
and deſtroy the trees, When the plants have taken 
freſh root, thoſe in the pots may be expoſed to the 
open air, with other hardy exotics, with which they 
ſhould be houſed in winter, and treated as Myrtles, 
and other leſs tender trees and ſhrubs; but thoſe in 
the open air will require no farther care until the 
winter following, when you ſhould mulch the ground 
about their roots, to prevent the froſt from penc- 
trating deep into it; and if the froſt ſhould prove 
very ſevere, you ſhould cover them with mats, which 
will defend them from being injured thereby; but 
you mult be cautious not to let the mats continue 
over them after the froſt is paſt, leſt by keeping 
them too cloſe, their leaves and tender branches 
ſhould turn mouldy for want of free air ; which will 
be of as bad conſequence to the trees, as if they had 
been expoſed to the froſt, and many times worſe ; 
for it ſeldom happens, if they have taken much of 
this mould, or have been long covered, fo that it 
has entered the bark, that they are ever recoverable 
again; whereas it often happens, that the froſt only 
deſtroys the tender ſhoots; but the body and larger 
branches remaining unhurt, put out again the ſuc- 
ceeding ſpring. ($08 | 

Theſe trees are generally brought over from Italy 
every ſpring, by the perſons who import Orange- 
trees, Jaſmines, &c. from whom they may be pro- 
cured pretty reaſonable ; which is a better method 
than to raiſe them from layers in this country, that 
being too tedious ; and thoſe which are thus brought 
over, have many times . very large ſtems, to which 
ſize young plants in this country would not arrive 
in ten or twelve years. When you firſt procure theſe 
ſtems, you ſhould (after having ſoaked their roots 
twenty-four hours in water, — cleaned them from 
the filth they have contracted in their paſſage) plant 
them in pots filled with freſh light ſandy earth, and 
plunge them into a moderate hot- bed, obſerving to 
ſcreen them from the violence of the ſun in the 
heat of the day, and alſo to refreſh them with water, 
as you ſhall find the earth in the pots dry. In this 
ſituation they will begin to ſhoot in ſix weeks or two 
months after, when you ſhould let them have air in 
proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; and after 
they have made pretty good ſhoots, you ſhould in- 
ure them to the open air by degrees, into which 
they ſhould be removed, placing them in a ſitua- 
tion where they may be defended” from ſtrong 
winds ; in this place they ſhould remain till October 
following, when they muſt be removed into the 
green-houſe, as was before directed. Having thus 
managed tlieſe plants until they have acquired ſtrong 
roots, and made tolerable good heads, you may 
draw them out of the pots, preſerving the earth to 
their roots, and plant them in the open air in a 
warm fituation, where you muſt manage them as was 
before directed for the young ones; and theſe will 
in two or three years produce flowers, and in very 
warm ſeaſons ſome fruit, provided they do well. 
The Lucca and Box-leaved Olives are the hardieſt, 
for which reaſon they ſhould be preferred to plant in 
the open air, but the firſt fort will grow to be the 
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OMPHALODES. See-Cynoctossum. 
ONAGRA. See CEnoTHERA. - 

ONIONS. See Cxya. 
ONOBRYCHIS. See Hrvysarum. 
ONONIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 772. Anonis. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 408. tab. 229. Reſt-harrow, Cammock, 
Pettywin; in French, Arrite-beuf. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is cut into ive narrow ſeg- 
ments, which end in acute points, the upper being a little 
raiſed and arched, the lower bending under the keel. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind. The ſtandard is beart- 
ſhaped, depreſſed on the fides, and larger than the wings. 
The . wings are oval and ſhort ;, the 2 is pointed, and 
longer than the wings. It hath ten ſtamina joined together, 
terminated by fingle ſummits, and an oblong bairy germen, 
Jupporting a fmgle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe | ſtigma. 
. The germen afterward becomes a turgid pod with one cell, 
inclaſing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 


of Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes thoſe 


1 whoſe flowers 
es. | 
The Spectes are, " 

1. Onon1s- (Spingſa) floribus ſubſeſſilibus, ſolitariis la- 
teralibus, caule ſpinoſo. Hort. Cliff. 389. Reft-har- 
row with ſingle ; fittings cloſe to the ſides of the 
branches, and e all. Anonis ſpinoſa flore pur- 
pureo. C. B. P. 389. Prickly Reſt-barrow with a pur- 
ple flower, ſometimes called Cammock, or Petty-win, and 
in ſome countries, French Furze. | 

2. Oxonts (Mitis) floribus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariis latera- 
libus, ramis inermibus. Hort. Cliff. 359. Reft-barrow 

with ſingle flowers ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and 

| branches without ſpi Anonis ſpinis carens pur- 


have ten ſtamina joined in two 


mes: 


purea. C. B. P. 389. Purpie Reſt-harrow having no 


3- Oxonis (Repens) caulibus diffuſis, ramis erectis, fo- 
liis fuperioribus ſolitariis ſtipulis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 
1006. Reſt-barroto with diffuſed ſtalks, which are erect, 
| the upper leaves fingle, and oval ſtipuls. Anonis mari- 
tima-procumbens, foliis hirſuris pubeſcentibus. Pluk. 
— 33. Trailing maritime Reſt-harro with hairy 
aves. 
4. Oxon1s (Tridentata) foliis ternatis carnoſis ſublinea- 
Plant. 718. Shrabby Reft-harrow, with trifoliate fieſhy 
leaves which are narrow, and have three indentures. 
Anonis Hiſpanica, fruteſcens, folio tridentato carno- 


ſo. Tourh. Inſt. 408. Shrubby Spaniſh Reſt-harrow with | 


a fleſhy leaf, having three indentures. 
5. Oxon1s (Fruticoſa) fruticoſa floribus paniculatis, pe- 
dunculis ſubtrifloris, ſtipulis vaginalibus, foliis ter- 
natis lanceolatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Reſt-bar- 
row with paniculated flowers growing three upon a foct- 
ſtalk, ſheath-like ftipule, and trifoliate leaves. Anonis 
popures verna præcox fruteſcens, flore rubro amplo. 


or. Ei 2. p. 170. Zen Hug, parple, Grubly Reft- | 
flower 


karrow, with a large red 
6. Oxon1s (Natrix) pedunculis unifloris ariſtatis foliis 
terminatis ovatis, ſtipulis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 
358. Reſt-harrow- with one flower on a foot-ſtalk ter- 
minated by a thread, and oval trifoliate leaves. Anonis 
viſcoſa ſpinis carens lutea major. C. B. P. 389. Glu- 
tinoxs Reſt-harroto without ſpines, having a large yellow 
er. | | 
„ (Viſcaſa) pedunculis unifloris ariſtatis, foliis 
ſimplicibus infimis ternatis. Lin. Sp. 1009. Ræſt-bar- 
row with one flower on each foot-ftalk terminated by a 
thread, whoſe lower leaves are trifoliate. Anonis annua 
erectior, latifolia glutinoſa Luſitanica. Tourn. Inſt. 
409. Annual broad-leaved, glutinous,  ereft Reſt-harrow 
of Pairing wn, 
. Onon1is (Minutiſſima) floribus ſubſeſſilibus lateralibus, 
foliis ternatis glabris, ſtipulis ſetaceis, calycibus ariſ- 
tis corolla longioribus. Lia Sp. Plant. 1007. Reſt- 
harrow with flowers. fitting cloſe to the fides. of the ſtalks, 
trifoliate leaves, briſtly ſtipulæ, and the beard, of the ca- 
Her longer than the corolla. Anonis flore luteo parvo. 
H. Rx Rar. Reft-harrow ith a ſmall yellow flower. 


ribus tridentatis, fruticoſa pedunculis bifloris. Lin. Sp . 


_—__ 


[ 


| 
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9. Onoxis (Criſtata) pedunculis. unifloris prælongis, 
ramis inermibus, folus ternatis glabris, vaginis acute 
dentatis. Reſt-barrow with. one flower growing on @ long 
faot-ſtalk, . branches, without ſpines, ſmooth trifoliate 
leaves, and ſheaths which are ſharply indented. Anonis 
glabra inermis, pedunculis unifloris prælongis vaginis 
criſtatis. Allion. Smooth Reſt-harrow without ſpines, 
x one flower on a long footsſtalk, with a creſted 

eath. - 

ro. OO (Oraithopedeides) pedunculis bifloris ariſta- 

tis, leguminibus linearibus cernuis. Prod. Le 

376. Reſt-barrow with two flowers om a foot-ſtalk ter- 

minated by a thread, and narrow nadading pods. Ano- 

nis ſiliquis ornithopodii. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 34. Rgft- 
harrow with pods like thbſe of the Bird f foot. | 

. Owons (Rotundifolia) fruticoſa pedunculis trifloris, 

calycibus triphyllo- bractatis foliis ternatis ſubrotun- 

dis. Hort. Cliff, 358. Reſt-harrow with . foot-flalks 

proceeding from the ſide of the branches, ſuſtaining three 
flowers, and trifeliate roundiſb leaves. C 1 
latifolium triphyllum. C. B. P. 347. Broad tbree- 
leaved wild Chicb. | 2: 

12. Oxoy1s (Auitiſſima) floribus ſeſſilibus ſpicatis, brac- 
teis ſtipularibus, ovatis ventricoſis ſcarioſis imbrica- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 1007. Reſt-harrow with ſpiked s fit- 
ting cloſe, and oval ſtipulæ to the flawers. Anonis alo- 
pecuraides, mitis annua purpuraſcens. Hort. Elth. 


* tab. 24. Smooth, annual, purpliſh, Fox-tail Reſt- 


2 ä 
13. Oxonis (Alcpecuroides) ſpicis folioſis ſimplicibus 
ovatis obtuſis ſtipulis dilatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1008. 
Reſt-barrow with leafy ſpikes, and ſingle obtuſe leaves. 
Anonis ſicula alopecuroides. Journ. Inſt. 408. Fen- 
tail Reſt-harreto of Sicily. | 
14. Oxon1s (Anil) toliis ternatis ovatis, petiolis m - 
mis, leguminibus hirſutis. Reft-barrow with ov i 
foliate leaves growing on very long foot-ſtalks, and hairy 
pods. Anonis Americana, folio latiori ſubrotundo. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 409. American Reſt-harrow with a 
broader roundiſh leaf. dw | | 
15. Oxon1s (Decumbens) foliis ternatis lineari-lanceola- 
tis, caule decumbente, floribus fpicaiis alaribus, le- 
uminibus glabris. Re/t-barrow with trifoliate, narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a trailing ftalk, flowers growing in 
ſpikes from the wings of the ſtalk, and ſmooth pods. Ano- 
nis Americana, anguſtifolia, humilior & minus hir- 
ſuta. Houſt. MSS. Lower narrow-le American 
Reſt-karrow, which is leſs hairy. by 
The firſt ſort is a common weed in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, ſo is rarely admitted into gardens. It has a 
{trong creeping root, which ſpreads far in the ground, 
and is with great difficulty eradicated ; the ſtalks riſe 
a foot and a halt high, they are ſlender, purple, and 
hairy, ſending out ſmall branches on their ſide, which 
are armed with ſharp prickles. The flowers come 
out ſingly from the ſide of the branches; they are of 
the butterfly kind, and of a purple colour, which are 
ſucceeded by {mall pods, containing one or two kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds, It flowers great part of ſummer, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. The root of this 
is one of the five opening roots; the cortical part of 
it is eſteemed a good medicine for ſtoppage of urine, 
and to open the obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen , 
there is a variety of this with white flowers. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in many parts of 
England, and has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be only 
a variety of the firſt; but I have cultivated both by 
ſeeds, and have always found the plants retain their 
difference ; the ſtalks of this ſort are hairy, and more 
diffuſed than thoſe of the. firſt; the leaves are broad- 
er, and ſit cloſer on the branches, the ſtalks do not 
grow ſo upright, and have no ſpines; the flowers 
and pods are like thoſe of the firſt. There is alſo a 
variety of this with white flowers. | 
The third ſort grows naturally on the borders of the 
ſea in ſeveral parts of England ; this hath a creeping 
root, from which ariſe many hairy ſtalks which are 
near two feet long, ſpreading on every fide upon the 
ground, garniſhed with trifoliate hairy leaves, thoſe 
on tlie lower part of the ſtalks being pretty large and 
MOR e oval, 
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brighter purple colour; the 
taining two or three ſeeds in each. It flowers in July,, 
"and the feeds" ripen in au tum. “ 


The fifth ſort 


L in the autumn. 
The 


hath a perenni 


ONO 


oval, but the upper are ſmaller and narrower. Thẽ 


flowers ate like thoſe of the firſt in ſhape, coming 


out ſingly from the fide of the ſtalks; but are of a 
s fre ſhort, con- 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 


ſhort foot - ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in looſe pa- 


nicles, ſome of the foot - ſtalks ſuſtaining two, and 


others but one flower; they are of a fine purple 
colour, and appear in June; the ſeeds ripen in 
| naturally on the Alps : this is a 
very beautiful low ſhrub}; it riſes with ſlender ſhrubby 
Ralle about twofeet high, dĩviding into many branches, 
which are garniſhed with narrow trifohate leaves 
ſawed on their edges, fitting cloſe to the branches. 
The flowers come but in panicles at the end of the 
branches --M. 

rt fuſtain three la urple flowers; the ſtipula is 
1 Lind of ſheath, Ces the foot-ſtalk bf the 
flower. It flowers the end of May and the beginnmg 
of June, and the flowers are ſucceeded by turgid _ 
about an inch long, which are hairy, inclofing three 
or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Spain; this hath a perennial root and an annual 


ſtalk, which riſes near two feet high, ſending out ſhort | 


branches from the ſide on the lower part of the plants, 

arniſhed with trifoliate oblong leaves, which are 

airy and clammy. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes 
at the end of the ſtalks ; they are large, and of a bright 
yellow colour, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, 
which are extended beyond the leaves, the flowers 
hanging downward from the middle of the foot- ſtalk. 
The flowers appear the latter end of June, which are 
ſucceeded by turgid pods an inch long, containing 


three or four brown Kkidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ri- 


n in September, 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Portugal, from | 


whence the ſeeds were ſent to me. This is an annual 


plant, with a ſtrong, herbaceous, hairy ſtalk, riſing |- 


a foot and a half high, fending out branches the whole 


8 cloſely garniſhed with trifoliate leaves; the | 
mi 


iddle lobe being large and oval, the two fide lobes 
long and narrow, rounded at their points and indented 
on their edges; they are very clammy. The foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers come out from the wings of 
the ſtalks ſingly, each ſuſtaining one pale yellow flower, 
ſtanding erect in the middle of the foot-ſtalk, which 


is extended beyond' the flower. This plant flowers in | 


July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 


The eighth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 


France and Italy ; this is an annual plant ; the ftalks 
riſe about nine inches high, ſending out one or two 
fide branches toward the bottom; the leaves are ſmall, 
trifoliate, and oval, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, and are indented on their edges. The flowers 
come out ſingly at the wings of the ſtalk ; they are 
ſmall, yellow, and fit very cloſe to the ſtalk, having 
a ſharp briſtly ſtipula under the empalement; the ry 
are very ſhort and turgid, containing two or three ki 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds. Ir flowers in Jaly, and the ſeeds 


- 


ninth fort 4 par naturally on the Alps; this 

root, from which come out ſeveral 
fender trailing ſtalks about ſix inches long, garniſhed 
with ſmall,” trifoliate, oval leaves, indented on their 
edges, ſtanding upon pretty ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 


flowers come out lingly toward the top of the ſtalk, | 


upon pretty long ſlender foor-ſtalks, ariſing from the 
wings of the leaves, each ſuſtaining one yellow 
flower; the ſheath” embracing the baſe of the foot- 
ſtalk; is ſharply indented. This flowers im June, and 


| the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. "TI 


The tenth ſore grows natMdlly in Sicily; and in an 


\ 
\4."o% 


upon long foot-ſtalks, which for the moſt | 


9 ; this riſes with ſhrubby ſtalles a foot and a half | 
igh, dividing into ſlender branches very full of |- 
joints, garniſhed with narrow, trifoliate, thick, fleſhy | 
leaves, ſtanding u 


, 
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annual plant; the ſtalks riſe about nine inches high, 
ſending out one or two branches toward the bottom, 
rniſhed with ſmall trifoliate leaves, which ſtandꝭ on 
ort foot: ſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
ſiqe of the branches upon ſhort foot · ſtalks, each ſuſ- 


raining two ſmall yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by jointed compreſſed pods like thoſe of Bird's- foot, 


having four or five kidney-ſhaped ſeeds in each. 
This fort flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. hu e an 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains; this riſes with a ſingle jointed 
ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſped with oval, in- 
denred, trifoliare leaves, ding on pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. The foot - talks of the flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves; they are long, flender, each 
ſuſtains three pale yellow. flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort turgid pods, containing two or three 
ſeeds in each. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. * 

The twelfth ſort came up in earth which was brought 
from Barbadoes, but it does not feem to be a native 
of that country, for it riſes eaſily from ſeeds inthe 
open air here, and perfects its ſeeds in the autumn, 
nor will it thrive in greater warmth. This hath an 
upright ſtalk a foot and a half high, ſending out 
ſmall fide branches, which are garniſhed with round- 
iſh trifoliate leaves ſawed on their edges, ſtanding up- 
on ſhort foot- talks. The flowers grow in ſhort leaty 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are ſmall, and 
of a pale purple colour, appearing in July, and are 
ſucceeded by ſhort one 8, containing two or 
three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in the autumn. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy. This is an annual plant, riſing with upright 


branching ſtalks a foot bigh, garniſhed- with fingle 


leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks ; the larger leaves are 
oval, about one inch long and three quarters of an 
inch broad; the upper leaves are narrow, ending in 
obtuſe points, and are ſlightly indented at their ends. 
The flowers grow in leafy ſpikes at the end of the 
ſtalks ſet cloſe together, having hairy empalements ; 
in? are 723 large, of a purple colour, and appear 
in July: theſe are ſucceeded by taper pods about 
an inch long, inclofing four or five kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds. This plant has ſeveral titles, in the different 
books of botany. - | abc ah 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in the American 
iſlands ; this is an annual plant, riſing with a branch- 
ing ſtalk two feet high, garniſhed wrth trifoliate 
leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſtanding upon very 
long foot-ſtalks, which are hairy. The flowers grow 


in looſe _ at the end of the branches; they are 


large, and of a purpliſh yellow colour, and are ſac- 
ceeded by very turgid hairy pods, each containing five 


or fix large kidney-ſhaped feeds: This fort flowers in 


July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
From this plant Indigo was formerly made, which, I 
ſuppoſe, was of leſs'value than that which is made 
of Anil, ſo has not been for many years paſt cultivated 
in any of the iſlands. 11. 1 5 
The fifteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Crus in New 
Spain, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to England. 
his is a perennial plant, from whoſe roots come out 
ſeveral pretty ſtrong branches, which ſpread and in- 
cline toward the ground; theſe are garniſned with 
narrow trifoliate leaves, very little hairy. The flowers 
come out in looſe panicles at the end of the branches; 
they are yellow, and are ſueceeded by ſmooth turgid 
about half an inch long; each containing two or 
three kidney - haped ſeeds. This flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ſometimes ripen here in the autumn. 
The three firſt ſorts are never cultivated in gardens, 
being very troubleſome weeds whenever they get 
into the fields; for the roots ſpread and multiply 
atly in the ground, and are ſo tough and frong, 
that the plough will ks cut through them, 5 
are with great difficulty eradicared when they Have 
onde etten poſſeſſß mr 


The 
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The fourth and fifth ſotts are low ſhrubby. plants, 


* 
9 


and w ſhi 
hich are propa ſeeds. The fourth is too 
4 bn 14.49 — n air in England, unleſs it 


render to. th one | 
is planted in a warm ſituation, and iu very ſevere 
froſt covered to protect it. If the feeds. of both theſe 
ſorts are ſown upon a hed of 1 in April, the 
plants will come up in May, when they mult be kept 
clean from weeds z and if they are too cloſe, ſome 
of theni ſhould be-carefully drawn up in moiſt wea- 
ther, and tranſplanted at four or five inches diſtance : 
thoſe of the fourth ſort upon a warm ſheltered border, 
but the fifth may be planted in a ſhady border, where 
they will thrive very well ; after theſe have taken root, 
the plants will thrive very well, but muſt be kept 
clean from weeds till the following autumn, when 


are to remain; thoſe plants which were left growin 
in the bed where they were ſown, muſt alſo be treat- 
ed in the ſame way. Theſe plants will not thrive in 
pots, therefore ſhould always be planted. in the full 

und, where the fifth fort will flouriſh greatly, and 
Fouctuly ſend up- many plants from their roots, 
but the other is more impatient of cold. Theſe plants 
will flower the ſecond year, and make a fine appear- 
ance during the continuance of their flowers, and the 
fifth ſort ill produce ſeeds in plenty. © - - 
The ſixth ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown thin in drills upon a bed of light earth; and 
when the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds till the autumn, when they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into the borders 
of the pleaſure- garden, where they are to remain; 
the ſecond year they will flower and produce ripe 
ſeeds, but the roots will continue ſeveral years, and 
are very hardy. 


The ſeventh, ei h, and eleventh ſorts are hardy 


annual plants; theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the places where the plants are to 
remain, and will require no other care but to thin 


them where they are too cloſe, and keep them clean | 


The ninth ſort is a hardy perennial plant, but as. it 
makes but little appearance, ſo it is rarely preſerved, 
unleſs in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; it 
riſes yearly from ſeed, and will: thrive in any foil or 
ſituation. . 


The fourteenth ſort is an annual plant 3 the ſeeds of 


this muſt be ſown. upon a moderate hot- bed in the 
ſpring, and, when the plants are fit to remove, they 

ould be tranſplanted to another moderate hot-bed to 
bring the plants forward, treating them in the ſame 


way as the African and French Marygold. In June 
they ſhould be taken up with balls of earth to their 


roots, and tranſplanted into the open borders, where, 
if they are ſhaded till they have taken root, they 


wilt thrive and flower the f ing month, and per- 


fect their ſeeds in autumn. 


The eighteenth ſort is a tender plant. The ſeeds-of 


this ſhould be ſovn upon a good hot- bed in the ſpring, 


and when the plants are fit to remove, they ſnould be 
each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light loamy 
earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tayners bark, 
obſerving to them from the ſun till chey- have 
taken new root, after which they muſt be treated in | 
the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame 
countries. In autumn they ſhould be removed into 
the bark-ſtoye ; the ſummer following they will 
duce flowers, but they do not often perfect Ball in | 


ONOPORDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 834. Vaill. 
Act. Par. 1518. Carduus. Tourn.-Inſt. R. H. 440. 
tab. 253. Woolly Thiſtle; in French, Chardon. + + 

The CHARACTERS are, be db Mae 1:90). 
The common empalement is roundiſb, - bellied,. and imbri- 


N e funnel. ; equal, and uniform, having 
narrow "tubes ſtuelling at the brim, cut into frus points; 
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cated, compoſed of numerous ſcales terminated by ſpines. | 
The flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, | 


F 


| feet high ; the leaves are long and are regularly ſinu- 


O N. © 


| germen becomes a Angle ſeed rrowned With downs. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Lina@us's nineteenth claſs, which includes choſe 
9mm with compound flowers, whoſe florets are all 
aphrodite and fruitful. 4! 4+ 41 8 FA 
The Speis are, 1 


1, OxororDUM (Acanthium) calycibus ſquarroſis, foliis 


ovato-oblongis' ſinuatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 827. Woolly 
Thiſtle with rough empalements, and oblong, oval, finuated 
leaves. Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi folio, vulgaris. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 441. Common Woolly: Thiſtle with a 
Bearſbreech leaf. | | | 


2. OxororDUM (Apricum) calycibus ſquarroſis, ſpinis 
they may be tranſplanted to the places where they | 


foliis lanceolatis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1458. 
Woolly Thiſtle with rougb empalements,” and narrow 
leaves ending in many points. Carduus tomentoſus, 
acanthi folio anguſtiori. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 441. 
Woolly Thiſtle with a narrower Bearſbreech leg. 
3- OxoporDum (Arabicum) calycibus imbricatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 249. Woolly Thiſtle with imbricated empalements. 
Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi folio altiſſimus, Luſita- 
nicus. Tourn. Inſt. 441. Talleſt woolly Thiſtle of Por- 
tugal, with a. Bearſbreech leaf. | * 


4. OnororpuM (Orientale) calycibus ſquarroſis, foliis 


oblongis pinnato- ſinuatis decurrentibus, capite m 
Woolly Thiſtle with rough empalements, oblong, finuated, 
3 leaves running along the ſtalk, and @ large 
head. Carduus tomentoſus, acanthi folio Aleppicus, 
magno flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 441. Woolly Thiſtle 
of Aleppo with a- Bearſbreech leaf, and a large flower.” 
5. Oxoyorpum (Acaulon) ſubacaule. Lin. Sp. 1159. 
Woolly Thiſtle with a bead fitting cloſe to the ground. 
Onopordon acaulon ferme flore albicante. D. faſkeu. 
Vaill. Mem. 1718. Woolly Thiſtle without @ ftalk, and 
having @ whitiſh flower. | 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which 


HR” 


are preſerved in botanic gardens, and alſo ſeveral va- 


rieties differing in the colours of their flowers; but 
as theſe plants are rarely admitted into other gar- 
dens, ſo it would be to little purpoſe to enumerate 
them here. g | ' 
The firſt fort grows naturally on uncultivated places 
in moſt parts of England. It is a biennial plant; the 
firſt year it puts out many large downy leaves, which 
are ſinuated on their edges, and are-prickly z theſe 
ſpread on the ground, and continue the followin 
winter, and in the ſpring ariſes the ſtalk in the mid- 
dle of the leaves, which, upon dunghills, or good 
ground, grows five or ſix feet high, dividing up- 
ward into many branches, which have leafy borders 
running along them, indented, and each indenture 
is terminated by a ſpine. The ſtalks are termi- 
nated by ſcaly heads of purple flowers, which 
appear in June, and to theſe ſucceed oblong angular 
ſeeds crowned with a hairy down, which aſſiſt their 
222 about to a great diſtance by the wind, ſo 
at where the plants are permitted to ripen their 
feeds, they often become troubleſome weeds. 
The ſecond fort grows natually in Spain, Portugal, 
and the Levant; this riſes with a taller ſtalk than the 


former, the leaves are much longer and narrower, and - 


the indentures on their ſides are regular, ending in 
ſharp- ſpines. The heads of flowers are larger, and 
the ſpines of the empalement are longer than thoſe of 
the farſt ſort. | | 9 

The third ſort grows to the height of nine or ten 
feet; the ſtalks divide into many branches; the leaves 
are longer than any of the other ſpecies; the heads 
of flowers are large and of a purple colour; the em- 
palement hath the ſcales lying over each other like 


Portugal: | | 
The-fourth ſort grows naturally about Aleppo; this 
riſes with an upright branching ſtalk ſeven or eight 


" laue five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by eylindri- | heads of the flowers are very large, and the-empale- 
c | "Tr b 


Summits, and an oval germen crowned with "down, 


ment is very rough and priekly. 


the ſcales of fiſh. © This grows naturally in Spain and 


- ated on their borders, like-wing-pointed leaves; the 


The 
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The fafth fort hath ſeveral „oval, woollyleaves, | 
which ſpread on the ground; between theſe comes 
out the head of flowers ſitting cloſe to the ground; 
theſe heads are ſmaller than any of the „and 
- the flowers. are White. Some of theſe plants have 
been formerly cultivated for the table, but it was be- 
fore the Engliſh gardens. were well ſupplied with other 
eſculent plants, for at preſent . they are rarely eaten 
here. .They require no culture, for if the ſeeds are 
| 2 to fall, the plants will come up faſt 
enough. "3 
ON O:S M A. Lin. Gen. 187. 
The CRaracTERs are, * 44 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is ereft, and cut into five ſegments ; the corolla is bell- 
. ſhaped, of one petal, having a ſhort tube, with a ſwell- 
ing top, the brim cut into froe parts, and naked pervious 
. chaps ; it hath fue ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated 
. by. arrow-ſhaped ſummits, which” are the length of the 
corolla, and à germen of four parts, ſupporting a flender 
Hie, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ;, the germen aſterward 
becomes four ſeeds fil ting in the . | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, |' 


the flowers having five ſtamina and one ſtyle: 
: The Speis are, | 
1. OnosMa (Simpliciſſima) foliis confertiſſimis lanceola- 
. to-linearibus piloſis. Lin. Sp. 196. Onoſma with hairy, 
linear, fear Paped leaves growing in cluſters. Echium 
_.. Creticum. Alp. Exot. 130. Cretan Viper's Buglofs | 
2. OnosMa (Orientalis) foliis lanceolatis hiſpidis, fructi- 
bus pendulis. Lin. Sp. 196. Onoſma with hiſpid ſpear- | 
. ſhaped. leaves, and banging fruit. Cerinthe Orientalis. 
Amen. Acad. 4. p. 267. Eaſtern Honeywort. 
3. OnosMA (Eclicides 
bus erectis. Lin. Sp. 196. Onofſma with hiſpid ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves and ere fruit. Anchuſa lutea minor. 
C. B. P. 255. Smaller yellow Bugloſs. 
The firſt and ſecond forts are generally biennial plants, 
which periſh ſoon after they have perfefted ſeeds , 
though ſometimes when they happen to out of 
the joints of walls, or the fiſſures of they will 
abide three or four years; for in ſuch ſituations the 
plants are ſtinted in their growth, ſo are leſs replete 
with moiſture, and more compact, whereby are 
in leſs danger of ſuffering from froſt in winter. There- | 
fore, if all che three forts can be cultivated on a wall 
or in rubbiſh, where their, ſeeds may ſcatter, they 
may be maintained much better than in good ground. 
In order to have the plants grow in ſuch: ſituations, | 
it will be proper to ſow their ſeeds ſoon after they 
are ripe, either on the joints of old walls, or in rub- 
biſh, laying the ſtalks of the plants over the places 
Where their ſeeds are ſown, which will ſhade them 
from the ſun, and thereby greatly forward the - 
tation of the ſeeds; and when the plants are well elta. 
- bliſhed. in their ſituation, if they are permitted to 
ſcatter their ſeeds, they will maintain themſelves very 


| 


. 


well atterwards., * | 
As theſe. plants are ſeldom cultivated unleſs in botanic 
_ gardens, ſo it will be unneceſſary to enlarge farther 
about them; they flower early in the ſpring, and 
their ſeeds ripen in June. 
This plant grows naturally -in»maiſt meadows, and is 
._not.calily brought to thrive long in gardens, ſo is 
rarely attempted. % e N 6 
OPHRYS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 437. tab. 250. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 902. Twyblade. 1 02 


The CHARACTERS are, ne 
It bas a ſingle ſtalk with a vague ſpatha (or ſheath.) | 
The flower hath no empalement; it confiſts of frve oblong 

petals which aſcend, and join ſo ac o form a,belmet, 


II 


and the under one is bid The nefarium is dependent, | - 


and keel-ſpaped behind ; it bath two ſport famina-fitting 


> 


- border. of. the neftarium, and an. oblong contortad germen 
-. ſituated under the flower, with a he adbering lo the 


inner border of the nectarium, crowned by an obſolete ftig- | - 


ma, The germen afterward duns te an oval, three-cer 


1 
+ + 


) foliis lanceolatis hiſpidis, fructi- 


wi . 


na Ke Counties in 
on the pointal, with erett ſummits faſtened to ube interior | 


. herbaceaus flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the-firſt ſort. 


0 P H 


nered, copfule , with one cell opening with three 
——x with ſmail ſeeds like d . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 

of Linnæus's twentieth © claſs, which contains the 

_ rar have two ſtamina, which are 

ined to the he has joined to this genus ſeve- 

Tal cies of Orchis. 1 AI. 

he Speis are, f * 

1. Ornarvs (Nidas avis) bulbis fibroſo- faſciculatis caule 

vaginato, nectarii labio bifido. Lin. Sp: Plant. 1339. 

Doyuͤlade with a fibrous root bundled,” and a bifid lip 

to the neftarium. Ophrys bifolia. C. B. P. 87. Com- 
mon Twyblade, or Twwayblade. | | 


2. Oennys (Cordato) bulbo fibroſo, caule bifolio; fo- 


lis cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 946. Twyblade with a 

fibrous root, and two + heart-ſhaped leaves on the ftalk. 

hrys minima, C. B. P. 87. Smalleſt Tuyblade. 

3. Ornnarys (Spiralis) bulbis aggregatis oblongis, caule 
ſubfolioſo, floribus ſecundis, nectarii labio indiviſo. 
Act. Upſal. 1740. Tuyblade with oblong cluſtered bulbs, 
a leafy ſtalk, fruitful flowers, and an 2 2 Ip to the 
nettarium. Orchis ſpiralis alba odorata. J. B. 2. 769. 
White, fweet-ſcented," ſpiral Orchis; called Triple Ladies 
Traces. \ VIBE! 2b. 

4. Opus vs (Monorchis) bulbo globoſo, caule nudo, nec- 
tarii labio trifido. Act. Upal. 1740. Twyblade with a 
globular bulb, a naked ftalk, and à trifid- lip to the nec- 
tarium: Orchis odorata moſchata, five monorchis. 
C. B. P. 84. Yellow, ſweet, or Muſt Orchis. 

5. Orunvs (Anthr @) bulbis ſubrotundis, ſcapo 
folioſo, nectarii labio lineari tripartito, medio elon- 
gato bifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 948.  Twyblade with 
roundiſh bulbs, a leafy ftalk, and à narrow three: pointed 
lip to the nectarium, the middle ſegment of which is ſtretch- 
ed out and bifid. Orchis flore nudi hominis effigicm 
reprzſentans fœmina. C. B. P. 9a. Man Orcbis. 

6. Oenays ( Infefifera) bulbis ſubrotundis, ſeapo foli- 
oſo, nectarii labio ſubqui quelobo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
948. Twyblade with roundiſh bulbs,” a leafy ſtalk,” and 
the lip of the nectarium divided almoſt into pve lobes. 
Orchis muſcam referens major. C. B. P. 83. Greater 
Fly Orchis,  ' AN | 38-5 


7. Orarys (Auracbnites) bulbis ſubrotundis, caule fo- 


lioſo, nectarii labio trifido. Twyblade with roundiſb 
bulbs, à leafy ſtalk, and a triſd lip to the. netturium. 
Orchis fucum referens major, foliolis ſuperioribus 
candidis, aut purpuraſcentibus. C. B. P. 83. The com- 
mon Humble Bee Orbis. 4 „ 
8. Orrs (Sphegodes) bulbis ſubrotundis, caule ſub- 
folioſo, nectarii labio trifido hirſuto. Twyblade with 
roundiſb bulbs, a leaſy tal, and à hairy trifid lip to the 
nefiarium. Orchis ſive teſticulus ſphegodes hirſutoflore. 
- JB. 2. 727. Humble Bee Satyrion with green wings. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods, and ſometimes 
in moiſt paſtures. in ſeveral parts of England. The 
root is compoſed of many ſtrong fibres, from which 
ariſe two oval veined leaves three inches long, and two + 
broad, joined at their baſe; between theſe ariſes a 
naked about eight inches high, terminated by a 
looſe ſpike of herbaceous flowers, reſembling gnats, 
compoſed of five petals, with a long bifid lip to the 
nectarium, with a creſt or ſtandard above, and two 


n wings on the ſide. The flowers ſit upon an angular 
' OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adder's- tongue. | 


germen, which afterward ſwells to a capſule; opening 
when ripe. in ſix parts, and filled with fmall duſty 
ſeeds. This plant refuſes culture, but may be tranſ- 
| planted from the places here it grows naturally, into 
a ſnady part of the garden, where, if the roots are not 
diſturbed, they will continue ſeveral years, and flower 
in May, but they do not increaſe in gardens. The beſt 
time to remove the roots is in July or Auguſt, when 
the leaves are decaying, for it will be difficult to find 
the roots after the leaves are gone. 25 +. 
The ſecond fort is found in ſome of the northern 
England, but is ſeldom ſeen growing in 
the ſouth. This hath a ſmall bulb with many ſtron 
fibres to the root, and ſends out two ſmall, ribbed, 
heart · ſnaped leaves at bottom. The ſtalle fiſes about 
four inches high, and is terminated by a ſpike of ſmall 


The 


The third ſort grows upon chalky hills 
of En land ; thes hath an oblong, 
root, - which ariſes a ſingle ſtalk fix inches high, 
having two oblong leaves at bottom, and rarely any 
above; the flowers are ſmall, of a white colour, 
wing in a looſe ſpike on the top of the ſtalk ; they 
have a muſky ſcent. This flowers in A 
This fort grows naturally in moiſt in the nor- 
thern parts of England; I have alſo found it in great 

plenty on Enfield Chace, not far from the town. 
he fourth and fifth forts _ upon the chalk-hills 
near Northfleet in Kent, and alſo upon Cauſham-hills 
near Reading; they have roundiſh bulbous roots, from 
which come out a few oblong leaves; the ſtalks riſe a 
foot and a half high, garniſhed with a few narrower 
leaves ; the flowers grow in a looſe ſpike on the top 
of the ſtalk ; my are in one of a ruſty iron colour, 
and the other hath herbaceous flowers. The lip of 
the nectarium is divided into three parts, the middle 
ſegment being ſtretched out much longer than the 
pw. Dy and is divided into two; the upper part of the 
flower being hooded, the whole bears ſome reſem- 

blance . $ 1 7 man. a gr ro June. 
The ei ort grows naturally in dry paſtures in 
2 of England, and is commonly called the 
Humble Bee Orchis ; of this there are two or three va- 
rieties found wild in England, and ſeveral more in 
Spain and Portugal. This hath a roundiſh bulbous 
root ; the leaves are like thoſe of the narrow-leaved 
Plantain. The ſtalk riſes fix or ſeven inches high, 
having two or three ſheath-ſhaped leaves embracing 
it, which are erect; at the top of the ſtalk come 
out two or three flowers without ſpurs, havingpurpliſh 
creſts and wings. The nectarium is large, ſhaped like 
the body of a humble bee, of a dark footy colour, 
with two or three lines running acroſs it of a darker 
or lighter colour, which appear brighter or duller ac- 
ding to the poſition e flower to the ſun. It 
flowers early in June. There are ſome varieties of 
hich differ in the colour and ſiae of their 


— 


this fort, w 
All theſe fo be preſerved in gardens, though 
th rts may rved in 

not propagated there. The beſt time to remove the 
roots from the places where they naturally grow, is 
juſt before the ſtalks fall, for at that time the roots 
may be eaſily diſcovered, and then they are begin- 
ning to reſt, ſo that the bulb will be fully formed for 
flowering the following year, and will not ſhrink 
but when they are removed at a time of the year 
when they are in action, the bulb d for flower- 
ing the following year, not being fully ripened, will 
ſhrink, and frequently periſh; or if they ſurvive their 
removal, do not recover their former ſtrength in leſs 
time than two years. | 

When theſe are removed into a garden, the ſoil ſhould 
be adapted to the ſorts. Such of them as na- 
turally in moiſt ſhould be planted in ſhady | 
moiſt borders; thoſe which are inhabitants of 
may be planted under trees in wilderneſſes, but ſuch 
as grow upon chalk- hills ſnould have a bed of chalk ' 
prepared tor them in an open ſituation, and when the 
plants are fixed in their ſeveral places, they ſhould | 
not be diſturbed after; for if are kept elean 
from weeds, the leſs the is diſturbed, the 
better the plants will thrive, and the longer they will 
continue. | 


* 


oOoPUN TIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 239. tab. 122. 


Tuna. Hop: op 295. Cactus. 8 — | 
F is plant is called ntia, eo- 
Phra or Rua that it "= 
Indian Fig, or prickly Pear; in French, Raquette 
The CHARACTERS: are, = 
The flower is compoſed of ſeveral 
concave, and placed in a tirenlar order, fitting upon 
the germen. It has à great number of Ramina, 


which are inſerted in the germen, art ſhorter than the | 


petals, and terminated by , oblong - eret# ſummits. The 
Fe, which is ſituated under the flower, ſupports a cy- - 

ical flyle the length of the flamina, crowned by 4 
mid fligma. The germen afterward turns to a' fleſby 


J 


% 


: 


ſt. | 


grows about Opuntium.] The | 


petals, which are ob- 


| 


— 


| 


o p U 
umbilicated fruit with one cell; inclefing many rewnd;/b 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
—— — s faxth _ which includes the herbs 
ich a Raſe flower, w pointal or empalement 
becomes a fruit with one capſule. Dr. Linnæus places 
it in the firſt ſection of his twelſth claſs, in which he 
ranges thoſe plants whoſe flowers have more than 
nineteen ſtamina, which are inſerted either into t 
empalement, or petals of the flower. | 
The Species are, 

. OrunTta (Vulgarit) articulis ovatis reſis, ſpinis 
ſetaceis. Indian Fig with oval « Joints, and 
brijtly ſpines. Opuntia vulgò herbariorum. J. B. 1. 
154. The common Opuntia, or Indian Fir. , 

Opux ria (Ficus Indica) articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpi- 
nis ſetaceis. Indian Fig with oval joints, and 
briſtly /pi Opuntia folio oblongo media. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 239. Middle Indian Fig with oblong leaves. 

3- Oruxria (Tuna) articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpinis ſub- 

ulatis. Indian Fig with oblong _— and a- 
ſhaped ſpin validiſſimis 


es, tia major, inis mu- 
nita. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 239. Greater Indian Fig 
with very fireng ſpines. 

4. Oruxria (Elatiar) articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpinis 
longiſſimis nigricantibus. Indian Fig with oblong oval 
Joints, and very long black ſpines. Tuna elatior ſpinis 
validis nigricantibus. Hort. Elth. tab. 194. Taller In- 
dian Fig with ſtrong black ſpines. 


5. OruxriA (Maxima) articulis ovato-oblongis craſſiſſi- 
mis, ſpinis inzqualibus. Indian Fig with oval, 
thick joints, and ſpines. Opuntia maxima, 
folio ſpinoſo, latiſſimo & longiſſimo. Tourn. Inſt. 
240. Greateſt Indian Fig, with the longeſt and braadeſt 
prickly branches. 

6. Orunrta (Cochinelifera) articulis ova ſub- 
inermibus. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, al- 


moſt without ſpines. tia maxima, folio oblon- 
go-rotundo majore, ſpinulis mollibus & innocentibus 

\ obſito, flore ſtriis rubris variegato. Sloan. Cat: Jam. 
er, „mund 

s, a flower 

red ſtripes, commonly called the Cocbi- 


neal Fig. 

7. OpunTia (Curaſſavica) articulis cylindrico · ventrico- 
ſis, compreſſis, ſpinis ſetaceis. Jadien Fig with com- 
preſſed, cylindrical, bellied joints, and briſtly ſpines. Fi- 
cus Indica, ſeu Opuntia Curaſſavica minima. Hort. 
Amt. 1. 107. Indian Fig, or the leaſt Opuntia of Curaſ- 
ſoa, frequently titled Pinpillow. 

8. OpunTia (Spingſiſima) articulis longiſſimis tenuibug 
. com ſpinis longiſſimis confertiſſimis, gracili- 
bus albicantibus armatis. Houſt. MSS. Stalky Indian 
Fig, with large, narrow, compreſſed leaves, armed with 


the longeſt, narroweſt, white ſpines, ing in cluſters ; 
this is by the —.— called, R 515 Gre Coat. 
9. OpunT1a (Plyllantbus) prolifer enſiformi- compreſſus 
ſerrato-repandus. indian Fig with compreſſed — 
ſhaped joints, wwhoſe indentures turn backward. Cereus 
ſcolopendri folio brachiato. Hort. Elth. 73. tab. 6 
Torch Thiſtle with a branching Spleemwort 4 | 
Theſe plants are all of them natives America, 
though the firſt ſort is found growing wild on the 
ſides of the roads about Naples, in Sicily, and Spain, 
bur it is probable that the ts may have been 
brought from America thither at firſt, This ſort 
has been long in the Engliſh gardens; the joints or 
branches of this are oval, or roundiſh, compreſſed on 
their two ſides flat, and have ſmall leaves coming out 
in knots on their ſurface, as alſo on their r 
edges, which fall off in a ſhort time; and at the ſame 
knots there are three or four ſhort briſtly ſpines, 
which do not appear unleſs they are cloſely viewed; 
but on REY they enter the fleſh, and ſepa- 
rate from the plant, fo are troubleſome, and often 
very difficult to get out of the fleſh. The branches 
of chis fort ſpread near the ground, and frequently 
trail upon it, ＋ out new roots, ſo are extended 
to &eonſidera diſtance „and never riſe in height; 
theſe are fleſhy and 3 while they are young, 
| 9 


0 


but as they grow old become drier, of a tough con 


textute, and have ligneous fibres. The flowers come 
out on the upper edges of the branches. generally, 
though ſometimes they are produced on their ſides; 
rheſe ſit - upon the embryo of their fruit, and are 
comipoſed of ſeveral roundiſh concave petals, which 
{ſpread open; they are of a pale yellow colour, and 
within ariſe a at number of ſtamina, faſtened to 
the embryo of the falt which are terminated by ob- 
long ſummits; and in the center is ſituated the ſtyle, 
crowned by a many-pointed ſtigma ; after the flowers 
are paſt, ch embryo ſwells to an oblong fruit, whoſe 
ſkin, or cover, is ſet with {mall ſpines in cluſters, 


which are lodged many black feeds. This plant flow- 
ers here in July and Auguſt, but unleſs the ſeaſon is 
very warm, the fruit will not ripen in England. 

I received fome branches of this fort from Mr. Peter 
Collinſon, F. R. S. who aſſured me they were ſent 
him from Newfoundland, where the plants grow 


naturally, which is much farther to the north than it | 


was before known to grow; and how it endures the 
cold of that country is inconceivable, for though the 
plants will live abroad in England, in a warm ſitua- 


tion and a dry ſoil, yet, in ſevere winters, they are | 


generally deſtroyed, if they are not protected from 
the froſt. ef | 

The ſecond ſort hath oblong, oval, compreſſed 
branches, which grow more erect than thoſe: of the 
| firſt, armed with long briſtly ſpines, which come out 
in cluſters from a point on each of the compreſſed 
ſides, ſpreading open hke the rays of a ſtar: The 
flowers grow upon the embryo of the fruit, which 
come out from the upper edges of the leaves like the 
firſt, but are larger, and of a brighter yellow colour. 
The fruit is alſo larger, and of a deeper purple co- 
. lour, the outer ſkin is alſo armed with longer ſpines; 


this is the moſt common ſort in Jamaica, and upon | 


the fruit of this the wild ſort of cochineal feeds, which 
is called Sylveſter. I had ſome of the plants ſent me 
with the live inſets upon them from Jamaica, by the 


late Dr. Houſtoun, who was writing a hiſtory of theſe | 


inſets, at the time when he was taken ill and died; 
theſe inſects kept alive upon the plants here for three 
or four months, but afterward periſhed. If the fruit 


of this plant is eaten, it will dye the urine of a bloody | 


colour. 


The third ſort hath ſtronger branches than the ſecond, | 


which are armed with larger thorns, of an awl- 
ſhape; they are whitiſh, and come out in cluſters like 


thoſe of the ather ſort. The flowers are large, of a 
bright yellow colour, and the fruit is ſhaped like that | 


of the ſecond fort. +. 


The fourth ſort grows taller than either of the for- | 


o u 


ſtauding upon the embryo of the fruit, in the ſame 
manner as thaſe of the other ſort, but do not: expand 


| 2 like them. The flowers of this appear late in 
the 


* a 8 - 


in the fields of 


fruit or 


autumn, and the fruit drop off in winter, without 
coming to any 3 here; this ſort is cultivated 
Spain, for the increaſe of the in- 


ſects, but it grows naturally in Jamaica, where it is 


probable the true cochineal might be diſcovered, it 


rſons of ſkill were to ſearch after the inſects. 
The ſeventh fort is ſaid to grow naturally at Curaſ- 


ſao; this hath 1 joints, which ale 
dloſely armed with ſlender white ſpines. The branches 


l „ — out on every ſide, and where they have no 
and the inſide is fleſhy, of a purple, or red colour, in | ſu 


pport, fall to the ground, very often ſeparating at 
the joints from the plants, and as they lie upon the 
ground, put out roots, ſo form new plants; this 
very rarely produces flowers in England. In the 


Weſt - Indies it is called Pinpillow, from the appear- 


ance which the branches have to a pin-cuſhion ſtuck 
full of pins. | | * 2 
The eighth ſort was ſent me from Jamaica by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, who found it growing naturally 
there in great plenty, but could never obſerve either 
ower upon any of the * nor have any 
of them produced either in England. The branches 
of this ſort have much longer joints than any of the 
other; they are narrower, and more compreſſed. 
The ſpines of this are very long, ſlender, and of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, coming out in cluſters. all 
over the ſurface of the branches, crofling each other, 
ſo as to render it dangerous to handle; for upon being 
touched, the ſpines adhere to the hand and quit. the 
-branches, and penetrate into the fleſh, ſo become very 
troubleſome. | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the Braſils; this 
hath. very thin branches, which are indented regularly 
on their edges, like Spleenwort; they are of à light 
ped like a broad ſword; theſe are 


green, and ſha 
8 having no ſpines. The flowers come out 


from the ſide, and at the end of the branches, ſit- 
ting on the embryos in the ſame way as the other 
ſotts; they are of a pale yellow colour. The fruit 
is ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but rarely ripen 
in England. 1 
All theſe ſorts (except the firſt) are too tender to 
thrive in the open air in England; nor can many of 
them be .preſerved through the winter here, unleſs 
they have artificial heatz for when they are placed in 
a green-houſe, they turn to a pale yellow colour, their 
branches ſhrink, and frequently rot on the firſt ap- 

oach of warm weather in the 'pring. 

heſe plants may be all propagated by cutting off 
their branches at the joints, during any of the ſum- 
mer months, which ſhould be laid in a warm dry 


mer; the branches are larger, thicker, and of a deep- | 

er green, and are armed with ſtrong black ' ſpines, | 

which come out in cluſters like thoſe of the other | 
ſorts, but the cluſters are farther aſunder. - The flow- | 

ers are produced from the upper edges of the branches; 

they are ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſorts, and are 


lace for a fortnight, that the wounded part may be 
healed over, otherwiſe they will rot with the moiſture 
which they imbibe at that part, as is the caſe with 
moſt other ſucculent plants. The foil in which theſe 
2 muſt be planted, ſhould be compoſed after the 
following manner, viz. one third of light freſh earth 


of a purpliſh colour, as are alſo the ſtamina; the | from a paſture, a third part ſea ſand, and the other 
fruit is of the fame form as thoſe of the firſt, but do part ſhould be one half rotten tan, and the other half 
do not ripen here. | % 18264 lime rubbiſh; theſe ſhould be well mixed, and laid 
The fifth ſort is the largeſt of all the ſorts yet known. in a heap three or four months before it is uſed, ob- 


The joints of theſe are more than a foot long, and] ſerving to turn it over at leaſt once a month, that the 
eight inches broad; they are very thick, of à deep] ſeveral parts may be well united; then you ſhould 
| en colour, and armed with a few ſhort. briſtly |- paſs it through a rough ſcreen, in order to ſeparate 
ines; the older branches of this often become al- the largeſt ſtones and clods, but by no means fift it 
moſt taper, and are very ſtrong,” The flowers of this | too fine, which is a very common fault; then you 
| fort I have never yet ſeen; for although I have had | ſhould reſerve ſome of the ſmaller ſtones and rubbiſh 
many of the plants more than ten feet high, none of to lay at the bottom of the pots, in order to keep an 
them has produced any flowers. open paſſage for the moiſture to drain off; which is 
The ſixth ſort has been always ſuppoſed to be the | what muſt be obſerved for all ſucculent plants, for it 
lant, vpon which the cochineal inſects feed; this |. the moiſture be detained in the pots, it will rot their 
hath oblong, ſmooth, green branches, which grow | - roots. and deſtroy the plants. * 
erect, and riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, 2 When you plant any of the branches of theſe plants 
ing ſcarce any ſpines on them and thoſe few which - (except the firſt. ſort) you. ſhould plunge the pots into 
are, can ſcarce be diſcerned at a diſtance, and are ſo |-, a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate their 
ſeoſt as not to be troubleſome, when handled. The | taking root; you ſhould alſo refreſh them. now. and 
flowers of this ſort are ſmall, and of a purple colour, then with a little water, but be very careful not 


to ler 
them 


O R Q, O R C 


haye too much, or be too often watered, eſpe- | ſhould plant large gro ing timber · trees at ſome diſ- 
cially eig they are rooted, When the, plants be- .. tance from the Orchard, co anſwer. 
gin to ſhoot, you muſt give them a large ſhare of air,, Lou ſho | | he d 
y railing the glaſſes, otherwiſe their ſhoots; ill draw of planting the trees, which is what few people have 
vp ſo weak, as not to be able to ſupport themſelves ; | | rightly conſidered ; for if you plant ch 
and after, they have taken firong root, you ſhould | they will be liable to blights ; the ait being 
inure them to the air by degrees, and then remove | pent in amongſt them, will alſo cauſe. the fru | 
them into the ſtove where they ſhould remain, placing | ill taſted, having a great quantity of damp vapours 
them near. the glaſſes, which ſhould always be open- | from the perſpiration of the trees, and | 
ed in warm weather; ſo that they may have the ad- 
vantage, of a free air, and yet be protected from wet 
and cold. 5 5 13 8 1 $410/04% Wy he eee 
During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants will require] Wherefore I cannot but recommend the method which 
to be often refreſhed with water, but it muſt not be] has been lately practiſed by ſome particular gentlemen 
given to them in large TR Teſt it rot them, | with very goad ſucceſs, and that is, to plant the trees | 
and in winter this ſhould be proportioned to the | fourſcore feet aſunder, but not in regular 
warmth of the ſtove; for if the air be kept very warm | ground between tlie trees hey plough and ſow with 
they will require to be often refreſhed, otherwiſe their | Wheat and other crops, in the fame manner as if it 
branches will ſhrink ; but if the houſe be kept in a] were clear from trees; and they abſerve their craps 
moderate degree of warmth, they ſhould have but lit- 
tle, for moiſture at that ſeaſon will rot them very ſoon. | 
The heat in which theſe plants thrive beſt, is the ford a great ſhade ; and by thus ploughing and tillin 
temperate point, as marked on botanical thermome- | the ground, the trees are rendered more yigorous an 
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ters, for if they are kept too warm in winter, it cauſes | healthy, ſcarcely, eyer een any Moss, or other 
and will a 
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their ſhoots to be very tender, weak, and unſightly. 
Thoſe ſorts which are inclinable to grow upright, 
ſhould have their branches ſupported with ſtakes, 
otherwiſe their weight is ſo great, that it will break 
them down. * 3 
Theſe plants are by moſt people expoſed to the open 
air in the ſummer ſeaſon, but they thrive much bet- 
ter if they are continued in the ſtoves, provided the 
laſſes be kept open, ſo that they may have free air; 
2 when they are ſet abroad, the great rains which 
generally fall in ſummer, together with the unſettled 
. temperature of the air in our climate, greatly dimi- 
niſh' their beauty, by retarding their growth; and 
ſometimes in wet ſummers they are ſo replete with 
moiſture, as to rot in the ſucceeding winter; nor 
will thoſe plants which are ſet abroad (I mean the 
tender forts) produce their flowers and fruit in ſuch 
Rang, as thoſe which are conſtantly preſerved in the 
ouſe. 1 


ORANGE. See AURAUrW]W . 
ORCHARD. In planting of an Orchard, great | 
care ſhould be had to the nature of the ſoil; and ſuch have been planted ſome time; tor 
| ſorts. of fruits only ſhould be choſen, as are beſt | autumn being warm, and for the — 
adapted to the ground deſigned for planting, other- the trees will very ſoon puſh out a great number of 
wiſe there can be little hopes of their ſucceeding; | young fibres ; which, if broken off by their being 
and it is for want of rightly obſerving this method, | diſplaced, will greatly retard the 2 of the trees. 
that we ſee in many countries Orchards planted, which | In the ſpring following, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
never arrive to any tolerable degree of perfection, the | dry, you ſhould cut a quantity of green ſward, which 
trees ſtarving ; and their bodies are either covered | muſt be laid upon the ſurface, of the ground about 
with Moſs, or the bark cracks and divides, both | their roots, turning the Graſs downward, which will 
which are evident ſigns of the weakneſs of the trees; | prevent the ſun and wind from drying the ground, 
_ whereas, if inſtead of Apples the Orchard had been | whereby a great expence of watering will be ſaved; 
_ planted with Pears, "Cherries, or any other ſort of | and after the firſt year they will be out of danger, 
fruit better adapted to the ſoil, the trees might have rovided they have taken well. 


1 0 very well, and produced great quantities of | Whenever you plough the ground 


— 
” 
* 


* 


betwixt theſe 
| recs, you mult be careful not to ga too deep amongſt 
| | their roots, leſt you ſhould cut them off, which would 
liberty to chuſe) a riſing Fare open to the ſouth- greatly damage the trees; but if yo do it cautiouſly, 
eaſt, is to be preferred; but I would by no means | the ſtirring the ſurface of the ground will be of great 
_ adviſe planting upon the ſide of a hill, where the de- | benefit to them; though you ſhould. obſerve, . never 

clivity is very great; for in ſuch places the great rains | to ſow too near the trees, nor ſufter any great rooting 

commonly waſh down the better part of the ground, | . weeds to grow about them, which would exhauſt the 
whereby the trees would be deprived of proper nou- Jonas of the ſoil, and ſtarve them. 


ruit. | 


As to the poſition of the Orchard, (if you ar at full 


— G_ 


riſhment.; but where the riſe is gentle, it is of great after the turf which was laid round the trees be 
advantage to the trees, by admitting the ſun and air | -rotted, you dig it in gently, about the roots, it will 

between them, better than it can upon an entire level; | greatly encourage then. 
which is an exceeding benefit to the fruit, by difſipat- | There are ſome. perſons, who plant Many ſorts of fruit 
ing fogs and drying up the damps, which, hen de- together in the ſame Orchard, mixing the trees alter- 
rained amongſt the trees, mix with the air and render | nately; but this is a method which Boule always be 

it rancid; if 1t be defended from the weſt, north, and | avoided, for hereby there will be a great difference 
eaſt winds, it will alſo render the ſituation ſtill more in the growth of the trees, which will not only, ren- 
advantageous, for it is chiefly. from thoſe: quarters der them, unſightly, but alſo the fruit upon the lower 
that fruit-trees receive the greateſt injury; therefore, trees ill taſted, by the tall ones overſhadowing them 


if the place be not naturally defended rom theſe by | ſo chat if you are determined to [Ts * 
ou obſery to 


place 


riſing hills (which is always to be preferred,) then vou] of fruit on the fame ſpot, you 
* | 7 5 „2 . 1 4e : ? X 04 : 54 Mel 35% 85 . n 
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place the largeſt growing trees backward, and ſo 
— * to thoſe of leſs growth, continuing the ſame 
method quite through the whole plantation; whereby 
it will appear at a diſtance in a ſlope, and the 
—1 air will more equally pafs throughout the 
whole Orchard, that every tree may have an equal 
benefit theteftorn; but this can only be practiſed up- 
on good ground, in which moſt forts of fruit · trees 
will thrive. 
The foil of your Orchard ſhould alſo be mended once 
in two or three years with dung, or other manure, 
which will alſo be abſolutely neceſſary for the crops 
ſown between; ſo that where perſons are not inclinable 
to help their Orchards, _ the expence of — — 
is pretty great, yet, as there is a crop expect m 
the ground befides the fruit, they wil the more rea- 
dily be at the charge upon that account. 
In making choice of trees for an Orchard, you ſhould 
always obſerve to procure them from a ſoil nearly 
4-Kin to that where they are to be planted, or rather 
r rich ſoil, 
and that w you plant them is but indifferent, 
they will not thrive well, ially for four or five 
8 z fo that ĩt is a very wrong practice 
fo make the nurſery where young trees are raiſed 
very rich, when the trees are deſigned for a middlin 
or poor ſoil. The trees ſhould be alſo young and 
thriving, for whatever ſome perſons may adviſe to 
the contrary, yet it has always been obſerved, that 
though large trees may grow and produce fruit after 
being removed, they never make ſo good trees, nor 
are ſo long lived, as thoſe which are planted while 


| 


ung. 

Theſe bees, after they are planted out, will require 
no other pruning, but only to cut out dead branches, 
or ſuch as croſs each other, which render their heads 
confuſed and unſightly : the pruning them too often, 
or ory fo branches, is very l eſpe- 
— to Cherries and ſtone-fruit, which will gum 
prodigiouſly, and decay in ſuch places where they are 
cut; and the Apples and Pears which are not of ſo 
nice a nature, will produce a greater quantity of la- 
teral branches, which will fill the heads of the trees 
with weak ſhoots, whenever their branches are thus 
ſhottened ; and many times the fruit is hereby cut off, 
which, on many ſorts of fruit-trees, is firſt produced 
at the extremity of their ſhoots. 

It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome perſons, that 
I ſhould recommend the allowing ſo much diſtance to 
the trees in an Orchard, becauſe a ſmall piece of 
ground will admit of very few trees when planted in 
this method; but if they will pleaſe to obſerve, that 


when the trees are grown up, they will produce a |. 


t deal more fruit, than twice the number when 
platited cloſe, and will be vaſtly better taſted; the 
trees when placed at a large diſtance, being never ſo 
much in danger of blighting as in cloſe plantations, 
as hath been obſerved in Herefordſhire: the great 
county for Orchards, where they find, that when Or- 
chards are ſo planted or firuated, that the air is pent 


7 pm, the trees, the vapours which ariſe from 
damp of the ground, and the perſpiration of the 


trees, collect the heat of the fun, and reflect it in 
ſtreams ſo as to cauſe what they call a fire-blaſt, which 
is the moſt hurtful to their fruits; and this is moſt 
where the Orchards are open to the ſouth fun. 
But as Orchards ſhould never lanted, unleſs 
where large quantities of fruit are defired, fo it will 
be the fame thing to allow twice or three times the 
ny of ground; ſince there may be a crop of 
fo any fort upon the fame place (as was before 
id,) ſo that there is no loſs of ground; and for a fa- 
mily * is hardly worth while to plant an Orchard, 
ſince a kitchen-garden well planted with eſpaliers, 
will afford more fruit than can be eaten while good, 
eſpeeially if the kirchen-garden be proportioned to 
the largeneſs of the family; and if cyder be required, 
there may be a large avenue of Apple-trees extended 
croſs a neighbouring field, which will render it plea- 
ſant, and produce a great quantity of fruit; or there 
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ORC 
may be ſome ſingle rows of trees planted to ſurround 
flelds, &c. which will fully anſwer the ſame purpoſe, 
and be leſs liable to the fire-blafts before-mentioned. 

ORCHIS. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 43r. tab. 248, 249. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 900. [of 45, 4 teſticle, becauſe 
the root of this plant reſembles the teſticles of a man; 
ot of gplyw, to have an appetite after, on account of 
its being a provocative to venery : it is alſo called 
xuvoTopyyss Of xuvie, a dog, and dex, a teſticle.] Sa- 
ion, or Fool: ſtones. 
1 The CARACT ERS are, | 
t hath a ſingle ſtalk with a vague ſheath , it has no 
. The flower bath . petals, three without 
and two within, which riſe and join in a ſtandard. The 
nectarium is of one leaf, fixed to the fide of the recepta- 
cle, between the diviſion of the petals. The upper lip 
is ſhort and erecs, the under large, broad, and ſpreading , 
the tube is pendulous, born-ſhaped, and prominent behind. 
It hath two ſhort lender ſtami na fitting upon the point- 
al, with oval erett fummit; fixed to the upper lip of the 
nefarium. It hath an oblong contorted germen under the 
flower, with a ſhort ſtyle faſtened to the upper lip of the 
neHarium, crowned by an obtuſe compreſſed ma. The 
germen afterward turns to an oblong * with one 
cell, ing three keel. ſbaped valves, ing on the three 

2. & Joined at top and bottom, filled with ſmall ſeeds 

e duſt. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twentieth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two ſtamina, which are 
connected with, or fixed to the ſtyle. 

The Sproixs are, 

Oacnts (Morio) bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio qua- 
drifido crenulato, cornu obtuſo. Act. Upſal. 1740. 
Orchis with undivided bulbs, the lip of the nectarium cut 
into four U which are ſlightly indented, and an obtuſe 

"born. Orchis morio fœmina. C. B. P. 82. Common 
female Orthis. 


2. Oxcmrs (Maſcula) bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio 
quadrilobo crenulato, cornu obtuſo, petalis dorſali- 
bus reflexis. Flor. Suec. 795. Orchis with undivided 
bulbs, the lip of the nectarium having four lobes and an ob- 
tuſe horn, and the backs of the petals reflexed. Orchis 
motio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. 81. The male 
Orchis with 2 0 


aVes. | 
3. OxEnrs (Bifelia) bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio lan- 
ceolato integertimo, cornu longiſſimo, petalis paten- 
* he pſal. 1740. 3 with undivided bulbs, 
1 the nectarium entire ear. 4 v 
lon ; 6.4 and petals ſpreading ws rh Gre his alba 
bifolia minor, calcari oblongo. C. B. P. 83. Smaller, 
+ —_— Orchis, with an oblong ſpur, or Butter- 
chis. | 
Rents (Militeris) bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio 
quinquefido punctis ſcabro, cornu obtuſo, peralis 
confluentibus. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with undi- 
vided bulbs, a fue. pointed lip to the nectarium, having 
rough ſpots, an obtuſe horn, and petals running tegetber. 
Orchis latifolia, hiante cucullo major. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 432. The Man Orchis. 1 


5. Oxcnrs ( Pyramidalls) bulbis indivifis, nectarii labio 


4. 


trifido æquali integerrimo, cornu longo, petalis ſub- 
lanceolatis. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with untivided 
bulbs, an tqual lip to the neftarium, wwith a long 


born, and beur- pape petals. Orchis militaris, mon- 
tana, ſpica rubente, conglomerari. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 432. Mountain military Orchis, with a reddiſh con- 
glomer ated ſpike. _ 

6. Oxcnis (Latifolia) bulbis ſubpalmatis rectis, nectarii 
cornu conico, labio tnlobo, lateralibus reflexo, brac- 
teis flore longioribus. Act, Upfal. 1740. Orchis with 

aft, palmated, bulbous roots, 4 conical horn to the 

eFarium, the lip cut into three lobes, which are reflexed 

on the fides, and braftez longer than the flowers. Or- 

chis palmata pratenſis, latifolia, longis ,calcaribus. 

5 B. P. 85. 2 Meadow, d Orebic, 
ng a ion . : 

7. Ones p Lond bulbis palmatis patentibus, necta- 
rii cornu germinibus breviore, labio plano petalis 
dorſalibus patulis. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis _ 

| bande 


* 
* 


9. Oxenis (Aborffoa) bulbis 28 


ta minor, calcaribus 


tip of the nefFarinm oval and emire. Limidorum 
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bindel fragt bulbs, the bern of the neflafflon hure: 
that the germen, in lip, ws hinder part of the 


tals. ſpreading. 
. B'Þ. $5. Meadow banded Wihis, with ſpotted 


- 


5. Oncms (Conpies) bulls palmitis, n&arii cornu, 
ſetaceo germini 


longiore, labio trifido, petalis du- 

obus patentiſſimis. Act. Upſal. 140. Orb, with 

palmated bulbs, a briftly born to the nectarium, which is 

longer than the germen, aua trifid A Orchis palma- 
oblongis. C. B. 


palmated Orc bis, with an allo to the Flower, © 


nectarii labio ovato in io. Act. 


| 5 1 L740. 
Orbis with thread-Ike bulbs growing in bunches, uu the 


Auſ- 


triacum. Cluſ. Pan. 241. Purple Bird f nell. 
The firſt ſort 
> of England. This hath a double bulbous root, 

ith ſome fibres coming out from the top; it has 
four or fix oblong Teaves 1 on the oroun Mich 
are reflexed. The ſtalk riſes nine or ten inches Mgh, 


- Having four or ſix leaves whith embrace it; this is 
terminated by a ſhort Tooſe ſpike of flowers, having | 


a four-pomted indented lip to the nectarium, and an 
obtuſe horn. The flowers are of a pale purple co- 


| nl] marked with deeper purple ſpots; it flowers in 
May. | "ak 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in woods and ſhady 


—— in many parts of England; this hath a double 


and has a very few | 
this is terminated by a looſe ſpike of white flowers, 
ſmelling ſweet, which reſemble a burterfly with ex- 


their baſe; theſe are not ſported, an 
points. The flowers are diſpoſed. in a ſpike on the 


from which come out four or five oblong 
talk is about nine inches high, ſuſtaining a looſe ſpike 


The ſixth fort 


ulbous root, which is about the fize and ſhape of 
middling Olives; it hath fix or feven long broad 
leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of Lilies, which have ſeve- 
ral black Tpots on their upper ſide; the 


and a foot high, . having 


is round, 
one or two ſmaller leaves 


"embracing it The flowers are diſpoſed in a long 
foike os theo of the ſtalk ; they are of a purple 
7 £49 and have an 


lour, marked with deep purple 
agreeable ſcent. It flowers the latter end of April. 
The third fort grows naturally under the bufhes by 
the fide of paſtures, in many parts of England. This 


hath a root compoſed of two oblong ear-ſhaped 
bulbs, from which come out three or four Lily-: 


ſhaped leaves, of a pale green, with a few faint ſpots; 
the ſtalk riſes near a foot high, it is lender, furrowed, 


ſmall Teaves which embrace it; 


anded wi This flowers in June. 

he fourth ſort is found growing naturally on Caw- 
ſham- hills, and in other places where the foil is chalk. 
The roots of this ſort are compoſed. of two bulbs, 
leaves; the 
of ſweer-ſmelling flowers, each hanging on a pretty 
* foot- talk; they have a ſhort obtuſe Horn, a 
0 


ped with deeper lines; the lip is ob- 
long, divided into five parts, having rough ſpots, 
flowers in June. : | 


The fifth fort grows naturally on chalk hills in ſeveral 


parts of England; the root of this is compoſed of two 


oblong bulbs, from which arife three or four narrow 


oblong leaves; the ſtalk riſes a foot high, having 


three or four narrow erect leaves which embrace it. 
The flowers are produced in a thick roundiſh ſpike 
at the top; they are of a reddiſh colour, having long 
ſpurs, and the wings are acute-pointed. It flowers 


in June. wn we - 
p46 naturally in moiſt meadows in 


ngland ; the foor. of this is com- 


many parts of 


| poſed of two fleſhy bulbs, which are divided into four 
or five fingers, ſo as to reſemble an 


n hand ; the 
ſtalk riſes from nine inches to a foor ch, garnifhed 
with leaves the whole length, which are three or four 
inches long and one broad, embracing the ſtalk with 


top of the ſtalk, with ſmall- narrow Teaves (called 


bractea) between them, which are longer than the 


it plain 
rates Rwy. rateniſis, maculata. | 


P. 85. Smaller 
i orpibus, | 


$ naturally in paſtures” in moſt | 


and wiegs, of an Aſh-cotour without, reddiſh | 
within, and ſtri 


—— 


This! 


p 


end in acute 


pg 


[ 


deep purple ſpots. It flowers in 
ers, and one with a narrower leaf. — 
in ſeveral parts 


in June. 


are decayed, or juſt as 


O 


Flowers.” The ſpur is  half-an-inch long, extend 


"backward ; the lip of the nectarium is broad, divide 


into three ſobes, two ſide ones being«reflexed; the 
flowers and bractea are of a purpliſn colour; having 

May. There are two 
varieties of this, differing in the colour of their flow- 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows 
| a of England ; the root of this is com- 
poſed of two broad flethy bulbs, both of which are 
divided into four fingers, which ſpread aſunder. The 
ſtalk riſes a foot arid a half high, and is · very ſtrong, 


4 to a purple colour z it is garniſhed with 
e 2 — of 


te ſtalk are ſix inches dong, and an inch and ahalf 


broad, embracing it with their baſe. The flowers 
are collected in a cloſe ſpilee at of the ſtalk, 
they are of a pale purple colour; be ſput is about a 
third part of an inch long ʒ the heard of the nectarium 


is plain, and divided ine three parts, hien is mark - 


ed wi ; under each ſoot-ſtalk i 
on GED Pu 9 a purpliſh * 


| 2 The leaves and ſtalks of the plant have many 


dark ſpots. It flowers in 
three varieties of chis, 


June. There are two or 


which differ in the colour of 
their flowers. ' 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in moiſt meadows in 
ſeveral parts of England; this hath a double- handed 
root, that which ſuſtains the ſtal being waſting and 
decaying, but the other is full, ſucculent, and plump; 
the finger. like bulbs which compoſe the root are long, 
and ſpread aſunder; the lower leaves are hx or feven 
inches long, they are narrow, of à pale green, and 
have no ſpots. The ſtalle riſes a foot high, it is gar- 
niſhed with a few narrow ſhort leaves, which em- 
brace it like ſneaths; it is terminated by a beautiful 
ſpike of ted flowers fix inches long; the flowers are 
not marked with any ſpots; they have „ſlender, 
briſtly ſpurs like birds claws, being crooked; the lip 
of the nectarium is indented on the edge. It flowers 


» 4 


The ninth ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods in ſe- 


veral parts of England, but particularly in Suſſex and 


hire, in both which counties 1 have ſeveral 

times found it. The root of this plant is compoſed 

of many thick, oblique, fibres, which are fleſhy 

the ſtalk riſes near two fert high, wrapped round with 

leaves like ſheaths ; they are of a purple colour. The 

flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe thyrſe at the top of the 
ſtalk, and are of a purple colour, having an oval 
entire lip to the nectarium, the creſt terminating in a 


horn. It flowers in June. | Fe 
All: theſe. fotts of Orchis grow wild in ſeveral parts of 


| Hagland, but, for the extreme oddneſs and beauty 


ir towers, deſerve a place in every gar- 
den; and the reaſon for their not being T in 

dens, proceeds from their difficulty to be tranſ- 
Slarited though this, I believe, may be eaſily over- 
come, where a perſon has an opportunity of marking 
their roots in their time of flowering, and letting 
them remain until their leaves are decayed, when they 
may be tranfplanted with ſafety; for it is the fame 
with moſt ſorts of bulbous or fleſhy-rooted plants, 
which, if tranſplanted before their leaves decay, ſel- 
dom Rve, notwithſtanding you preſerve a large ball 
of earth about them; for the extreme # 4 their 


fibres extend to a great depth in the- ground, from 


whence they rexerve their nouriſhment ; which, if 
broken or damaged by taking up their roots, ſeldom 
thrive after; for though they may ſometimes remain 
alive a year or two, yet they grow weaker until they 
quite decay; which is alſo the cafe with Tulips, Fri- 


tillarias, and other bulbous roots, when removed, 


after they have made ſhoots; ſo that whoever. would 


culxivate them, ſhould ſearch them out in their ſeaſon 


of flowering, and py prom their leaves 
are going off, the roots 
mouſd be taten up, and nge N a ſoil or ſituation if 

as nearly reſembling that wherein they naturally grow, 
as poſſible, otherwiſe they will not thrive, ſo that 
9 P they 
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and, during their ſeaſon of flowering, will afford as 


3. Or16anun (Latifelium) ſpicis oblongis paniculatis 


ORI 


they cannot be placed all in the ſame bed; for ſome | 
are only found upon chalky hills, others in moiſt mea- 
dows, and ſome in ſhady woods, or under trees; but 
if their ſoil and ſituation be adapted to their various 
ſorts, they will thrive and continue ſeveral years, 


great varieties as any flowers which are at preſent 
cultivated. ; 
The other ſorts not here enumerated, may be found 
under the following articles, Opun vs, SATYRIUM, 
SERAPIAS, | 
OREOSELANUM. See ATHAMANTA. 
ORIGAN UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 645. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 198. tab. 94. [of 'Ogiyaver, of , a moun- 
tain, and yawpay to rejoice, q. d. a plant that de- 
lights to grow upon mountains.] Origany or Pot 
Marjoram z in French, Origen. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
T be flower is of the lip kind, having a cylindrical com- 
preſſed tube; the upper lip is plain, erett, obtuſe, and in- 
dented ; the under lip is trifid, the ſegments being nearly 
equal. Theſe are diſpoſed in ſpikes compoſed of oval co- 
loured leaves, placed over each other like the ſcales of fiſh.. 
The flowers have four ſlender ſtamina, two being as long 
as the petal, the other two are longer, terminated by fim- 
ple ſummits; they have a four-cornered germen, ſupport- 


ing a ſlender ſtyle inclining tothe upper lip, cr a 
bid -_ The germen afterward turns to four ſeeds 
ſhut up in the empalement of the flower. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and are ſucceeded by naked feeds. To this genus he 


has added the Majorana of Tournefort, and the Dic- | 


tamnus of Bocrhaave. The firſt has its flowers diſ- 
poſed in four-cornered ſcaly heads, 'the other has 
the flowers diſpoſed in looſe ſcaly heads, coming out 
from between the leaves. 

The Spxcrts are, 

1. Ox16awuM (Vulgare) ſpicis ſubrotundis paniculatis 
conglomeratis, bracteis calyce longioribus ovatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 590. Pot Marjoram with roundiſh panicu- 
lated ſpikes gathered in cluſters, and oval braftee which 
are longer - than the empalement. Origanum vulgare 
ſpontaneum. I. B. 2. 236. Common Wild Origany. 

2. OrtcanuM (Heracleoticum) ſpicis longis pedunculis 
aggregatis, bracteis longitudine calycum. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 589. Origany with long ſpikes growing in bunches, 
and braftee as long as the empalement. Origanum he- 
racleoticum, culina Gallinacea Plinii. C. B. P. 223. 


Winter Sweet Marjoram. 


( 


conglomeratis, foliis ovatis glabris. Origam with ob- 
long ſpikes of flowers growing in eluſtered panicles, and 
oval - ſmooth leaves. Origanum humilius latifohum 
labrum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 199. Low, broad-leaved, 
mooth Origany. | 1 

4. Orx16anuM (Humile) caule repente, ſpicis oblongis. 
conglomeratis, bracteis florum longioribus. Origany 
11h A creeping ſtalk, and oblong ſpikes of flowers growing 


in cluſters, with brattee longer than the flower. Origa- | 


num ſylveſtre, humile. C. B. P. 223. Prod. 109. 
Low wild Origany. | 


5. Oxicanum (Orientale) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis | 


ovatis rugolis, ſpicis ſubrotundis conglomeratis, brac- 
teis calycum brevioribus. Origany with an eret} branch- 
ing ſtalk, oval rough leaves, roundiſh ſpikes of flowers 
growing in cluſters, with braflee ſhorter than the em- 
palement. Origanum Orientale prunellæ folio glauco, 
flore purpureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 179. Eaſtern Ori- 
gam with a gray Self-heal leaf, and a purple flower. = 
6. Ox16anum (Creticum) ſpicis aggregatis longis priſ- 
maticis rectis, bracteis membranaceis, calyce duplo 
longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 589. Origany with long, 
upright, priſmatical ſpikes Srowing in cluſters, and mem- 
braneous brattee twice the length of the empalement. 
Origanum Creticum. C. B. P. 223. Origany of Crete. 
7, Orxicanum (Majorana) foliis ovalibus obtuſis, ſpicis 


— 


ſubrotundis compactis pubeſcentibus. Hort. Cliff, 304. 


O R 1 

Origam with oval obtuſe leaves, and roundiſh, compa, 
hairy ſpikes. © Majorana vulgaris. C. B. P. 224. Co 
mon, or Sweet Marjoram. * 

8. OxrGanum. (Agyptiacym) foliis carnoſis tomentoſis, 
ſpicis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 822. Origany with fleſhy 
woolly leaves. Majorana rotundifolia, ſcutellata, ex- 
otica. H. R. Par. Round-leaved foreign Marjoram with 
a ſpoon-ſhaped leaf. + 

9. OrRIcanum (Smyrnenum) foliis ovatis acute ſerratis, 
ſpicis congeſtis umbellatim faſtigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 
304. Origam with oval leaves acutely ſawed, and ſpikes 
of flowers diſpoſed in wumbellaggd bunches. Origanum 
Smyrnæum. Wheel. Rail Hiſt. 450. Origany of Smyrna. 

10, ORiGanuM (Diftamnus) foliis omnibus tomentoſis, 
ſpicis nutantibus. Origam with all the leaves weelly, 
and nodding ſpikes of flowers. Dictamnus Creticus. 
C. B. P. 222. The Dittany of Crete. 

11. OriGaxuM (Sipyleum) il. omnibus glabris, ſpicis 
nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origam with all the leaves 
ſmooth, and nodding ſpikes of flowers. Dictamnus mon- 
tis Sipyli origani foliis. Flor. Bat. 2, 72. Dittany of 
Mount Sipylus with an Origany leaf. 12 

12. Or1GanuM (Hybridinum) foliis inferioribus' tomen- 
tolis, ſpicis nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origamy with 
the under leaves 'hoery, and nodding ſpikes of flowers. 
Origanum Dictamni Cretici facie, folio craſſo, nunc 
villoſo, nunc glabro. Tourn. Cor. 13. Origany with 
the appearance of Dittany 4 Crete, and thick leaves ſome- 
times hairy, at others ſmooth. _ | 

13. Or1Ganum (Omites) ſpicis oblongis aggregatis hir- 
ſutis, foliis cordatis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 590. 
Origany with oblong hairy ſpikes growing in bunches, and 
heart-ſhaped woolly leaves, Origanum lignoſum Syra- 
cuſanum perenne, umbella ampliſlimi brevi, lato & 
nervoſo ji Bocce. Mul. 2. p. 43. tab. 38. Ligneous 
perennial Origam of Syracuſe, with- a ſhort ample umbel, 
and a e 4 2 r 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in thickets, and among 
buſhes in ſeveral parts of England ; the root is peren- 
nial, compoſed of many ſmall ligneous fibres. The 
ſtalks are ſquare, and riſe near two feet high; they 
are ligneous, and garniſhed with oval leaves placed 
by pairs, and from the wings of theſe come out 
three or four ſmaller leaves on each ſide, which re- 
ſemble thoſe of Marjoram, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; 
they have an aromatic ſcent : the flowers are produced 
in roundiſh ſpikes growing in panicles at the top of 
the ſtalks, many of the ſpikes being gathered toge- 
ther ; the flowers are of a fleſh colour, and peep out of 
their ſcaly covering. Their upper lip is cut into two, 
ſtanding erc&, and the lower lip or beard is divided 
into three parts, and hangs downward the ſtamina ſtand 
out a little beyond the petals, and are of a purpliſh 
colour. It flowers in for and July, and the Keds 
ripen in the autumn. This ſort is ſometimes culti- 
vated in gardens, and is by ſome called Pot Marjoram; 

it is N uſed in ſoups. 

It will riſe plentifully from ſcattered ſeeds, or it may 
be propagated by parting the roots; the beſt time for 
doing this is in autumn, and the roots may be planted 

in any ſoil not over moiſt, and will thrive in any ſitu- 
ation, ſo requires no other care but to keep them clear 
from weeds. There is a variety of this with white 
flowers and light green ſtalks, and another with vari- 
egated leaves. 

he ſecond ſort is now commonly known by the title 
of Winter Sweet Marjoram, though it was formerly 
ſtiled Pot Marjoram. This hath a perennial root, 
from which ariſe many branching four-cofnered ſtalks 

a a foot and a half high, which are hairy, and inclining 
to a purpliſh colour, garniſhed with oval, obtuſe, hairy 
leaves, reſembling greatly thoſe of Sweet Marjoram, 

ſtanding by pairs on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the flowers 
are diſpoſed in ſpikes about two inches long, ſeve- 
ral ariſing together from the diviſions of the ſtalk. 
The flowers are ſmall, white, and peep out of their 
ſcaly covers ; theſe appear in July, and the ſeeds ri- 
pen in autumn. It grows naturally in Greece and the 
warm parts of Europe, but is hardy enough to thrive in 
| the 
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the open air in England, and is chiefly cultivated for 
noſegays, as it comes ſooner to flower than Sweet 
Maſjoram, ſo it 1s uſed. for the ſame purpoſes, till the 
other comes to maturity. There is a variety of this | 
with variegated leaves. This 1s generally propagated 
by parting the roots in autumn, and ſhquld have a | 
dry foil where it will chrive, requiring no other cul- 
ture than the rſt ſort. » 
The third ſoct grows naturally in France and Italy; 
this hath à perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
lender bending ſtalks hear a foot high, garniſhed 
with oval, ſmooth leaves ſtanding on pretty Jong foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in oblong ſpikes, 
which grow in cluſtered panicles; they are ſmall, of a 

vrplith tolour; Heeplh out of their ſcaly coverings. 

t flowers in June, and may be pagated by part- | 
ing the roots in the ſame, wa as the former, 
The 
bath a perennial root, from which ariſe. ſeveral four- 
_ cornered ſtalky about fi inches high, which frequently 

bend to the ground, and put gut roots, they are gar- 
niſhed with oblong hairy leaves fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalk. The flowers,grow' in ablong cluſtered ſpikes| 
at the top of the dalle having long coloured brac- 
tex between each; the flowers are ſorhe Whitiſh, 

others purple in the ſame ſpikes; they ate ſmall, and 
out of their ſcaly covers. This flowers in 


% 


| Fane, and may be propagaed in the ſane way u the |, 


former. | | 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; it is a 
rennial plant. The ſtalks riſe two feet high, and 
Frm oe their whole length'; "they are purple, and 
garniſhed” with oval rough leaves, ſomewhat like 
| thoſe of Self-heal, but, ſmaller. The flowers grow | 
in roundiſh, cluſtered ſpikes, having ſhort brattez , 
they are purple, and appear in June, but are not 


ſucceeded by ſeeds here. It is propagated by parting 
of the heads in the ſame way as the former, m 
have a dry ſoil. nt 


The ſixth fort is the Origany 
rected to be uſed in medicine, but there has been 
reat confuſion among botaniſts in diſtinguiſhing the 
rg This riſes with four-cornered ſtalks a foot 
and half high, .garniſhed with oval hoary leaves of a 
ſtrong aromatic ſcent. The flowers grow in long, 
erect, bunched ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, having 
- membraneous bractez between, which are twice the | 
length of t 
white, like thoſe of the common Origany.” It flowers 
in July, but ſeldom perfects ſeeds in England. It is 
propagated by parting the roots as the former, but 
- muſt Rave a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation,” otherwiſe 
it will not live through the winter here, 1 
The ſeventh fort is the common Sweet Marjoram, 
vhich is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. With 
us in England it is eſteemed an annual plant, though 


— 


the roots often live through the winter in mild ſea- | 


ſons, or if they are ſheltered in a greeh-houſe ; but in 
warm countries, I believe, it is only biennial. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which are generally im- 
ported from the ſouth of France or Italy, for they ſel- 


dom ripen in England. Theſe are ſown on a warm | 
border toward the end of March, and when the plants | 


are come about an inch high, ſhould be tranſ- 

planted into beds of rich earth, at ſix inches diſtance / 
every way, obſerving to water them duly till | 
have taken new root; after which, they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. 

The plants will ſpread and cover the ground; in July 
they will begin to flower, at which time it is cut for 
uſe, and is then called Knotted Marjoram, from the 

flowers being collected into roundiſh cloſe heads like 
Knots. | | 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in Africa; this is a4 


perennial plant with a low ſnrubby ſtalk, ſeldom riſing 
more than a foot and half high, dividing into branches, 
which are garniſhed with ' roundiſh, thick, woolly 
leaves, and hollowed like a ladle; they are like thoſe 
of the common Marjoram, but are of a thicker ſub- 


fourth ſort grows plenti ully about Orleans; this | 


_—_— 
* 
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of Crete, which is di- 


empalement; the flowers are ſmall and 


n 


—— 


ſtance and woolly, and have much the ſame ſcent. 


CE 
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The flowers are produced in roundiſh ſpikes, cloſely 
joined together at the top of the ſtalks, and, at the 
end of the ſmall fide branches they are of a pale 
fleſh-colour, peepipg out of their ſcaly coverings. 
This fart flowers in July and Auguſt, bes does not 
ripen feeds in England. D 
It is propagated by lips or cuttings, which if planted 
in a border of good carth-during any of the ſummer 
months, and ſhaded from the ſun and duly watered, 
will take root. freely; and afterward the plants may 
be taken up, and planted in ſmall pots filled with 
light kitchen-garden.carth, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken ne root, when they may be re- 
moved into an open ſituation, where they may re- 
main till end of October, when. they muſt be 
Placed under ſhelter, for they will not thrive through 
the Winter in the open air here; but if they are put 
under a hot - bed frame, where they may be protected 
from hard froſt, and have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weathes, they will thrive better than if they 
are more tenderly trete. 
The tenth fort is the Dixtany of Crete, which is uſed 
in medicine; this grows naturally upon Mount Ida, 
in Candia; it is a perennial plant. The ſtalks arc 
hairy, and riſe about nine [Sex high, of a purpliſh 
colour, and ſend out {mall branches from their ſides 
by pairs ; they are-garniſhed with round, thick, woolly 
leayes, which are very white ; the whole plant has 3 
piercing aromatic ſcent, and biting, taſte : the flowers 


are colſected in looſe leafy heads of a purple colour, 


which nod dowaward z they are ſmall, and of a 


purple colour; the ſtamina ſtands out beyond the 


petal, two of them being much longer chan the 
other. It flowers in June and July, and in warm 
ſeaſons the ſeeds ſometimes ripen in autumn. 

This is propagated- eaſily by. planting cuttings or 
ſips during any of the ſummer months. Theſe 


_ ſhould be planted either in pots or a ſhady border, co- 
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vering them cloſe with a bell or hand-glaſs to exclude 
the air, and now and then refreſhing them with wa- 
ter, but they muſt not have too much wet. When 


theſe have taken root, they ſhould be carefully taken 


1 up, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with light earth, and placed in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root, when they ſhould be removed 
into an open ſituation, where they may continue till 
autumn, and then placed under a hot-bed frame to 
ſereen them from the froſt, but they ſhould enjoy the 
free air at all times in mild weather. The following 

: {pring ſome of the plants may be ſhaken out of the 
Pots, and planted in a warm border near a good al- 
pected wall, and in a dry ſoil, where the plants will live 
through the common winters without any other ſhel- 
ter ; But as they are liable to be killed by ſevere froſt, 
it Will be proper to keep a few plants in pots, to be 
ſheltered in winter to preſerye the kind. | 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally on Mount Sipylus 

Magneſia, where it was diſcovered by Sir George 


f Wheeler who ſent the ſeeds to the Oxford Garden, 


where the plants were raiſed ; this hath a perennial 
root, but an annual ſtalk. The root is compoſed ot 
many flender ligneous fibres; the leaves are oval, 
ſmooth, and of a grayiſh colour; the ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, of a purpliſh colour, four-cornered, and ſmooth; 
they riſe near two feet high, ſending out lender 
branches, oppoſite, which are terminated by ſlender 


_ oblong ſpikes of purpliſh flowers, which peep out 


of their ſcaly covers; the flowers are ſmall, bur 

ſhaded like thoſe of the tenth ſort ; their ſtamina are 

extended our of the petal to a conſiderable length. 

The leaves, on the lower part of the ſtalk, are almoſt 

as large as the common Origany, but thoſe on the 
upper part of the ſtalk and branches are very ſmall, and 
ſit cloſe to the ſtalk. It flowers in June and July, and in 
warm ſeaſons the ſceds ripen here in autumn. It is 
propagated by cuttings or ſlips, in the ſame way as 
the Cretan Dittany, and the plants require the ſame 
treatment. 


The twelfth fort is undoubtedly a variety, which has 


nd 


been produced from the intermixing of the farina 


ORN 


of the Cretan Dittany with that of Mount Sipylus i | 


for the plants now in the Chelſea Garden were acci- 
dentally produced from the. ſeeds of one ſpecies, where: 


OR N. 
permanent, Equals by an obtuſe ſigma. ''The ges men 


afterward turns io 4 roundiſh re capſule wil Ibree 
Ms es vis b 7, g. th ſeeds. 


both ſorts ſtood near each other in the 5 arden of John! This genus of lants 8 ran ed is the firlt ſection 


Browning, Eſq; of Lincoln's-Inn; 


e ſceds were] of Ejnnays's Gxth claſs, in which ate contained thoſe 


dropped from the plant into the border birdfen the, : N whoſe flowers Have ix Wann Ale. | 


two forts, ſo that it is uncertain from which ſpecies ; 
but as the ſtalks and heads of ſuch flowers bear a 


greater reſemblance to the Dittany of Mount Sipylus,, | * "fil tis lanceolatis, pedunculis for, 


we may ſuppoſe it aroſe from the ſeeds of that, which 
had been impregnated by the farina of the Cretan 


The Spz<1rs are, 
1. OftnityoGauum (Pyrevgign) race o longiſſimo, 


25 patentibus 
us, — 3 apptoxitnatis: Lia. Sp. 
"Lig 440. 8 with a oy wg the of flowers, 


- Dittany, Which pew near it; for the under leaves of 5 ear -ſhaptd N nts, 2 5 foot falls i flowers wr 
4 


this are round, of a thick texture and woolly, fo nearly |. 


reſembling thoſe of the Cretan Dittany, as not to be 


ay ,, "ug thoſe | 5 . appr aaching 19, the 


ithogalo "OE + hy us, dots ox bo 
diſtinguiſhed from it; but the ſtalks miſe. full as high | 178-9 s. C. P,70 Grea ee tar - 
as thoſe of the Dittany bf Sipylts, but branch» out, | end, wh þ whitih 702 5 8 


more their whole length; they are of à purple colour. 2. ORNITHOGALUM '( Pyralpidale). racemo conicg, 'Aori- 


and hairy. The lower leaves on the ſtalks are much 
larger than thoſe of Mount ee = 1 . ap- 


bus numeroſis adſcendentibus. Pradl. — 32. Star- 
 fowenuth a conical ſpike, having numerous fl geber 


ng 
proathing, to thoſe of the Cretan Pitt ad N 47 above each. ot ber. 225 Nb uſtifolium, ae 


ſo thick or woolly.ʒ · the upper leaves Fr 


approach to thoſe bf the ot her ſort, but ate 8 (= \- 
ve 


are alſo the ſpikes. of da and the bay 


| op, matindn, 5B, Pal, Lay pitt 


3. ORNITYHOCALUM, * . eien, fo- 


which cover the * a N and of Þ deeper liis, Jangeolato-cnfiformubas: Lig. Sp. Plant. 307. Har- 


urple colour. 
| have alſo dried ſamples of andhct variety, I @hich 


| flower wth the long Spike, and (porch aped leaves. 
nithogalum fied & maxim F. 70. 


aroſe from ſeeds in the Leyden Garden; de ſceds were Greateſt bfoqd-leaved ebber: calle 127 w_ 
Lemm gam Parks by the title which Taugt ve ta of Alexandria. * 5 


that which he found in the Leyant, Which I have 


joined to che variety before · mentioned. The leaves 


of this are as large as thoſe of the Dittany of Crete, 


4. mTROGALUM Nutgns) oribus ſecundis ; 
ario Nabe 8 Lih. Sp. P 2, 


Star Roter with ) fruitfu banging flotDer$ aud a bell. ba 


e 


but are not ſo ek or woolly, the ſtalks riſe more] net farium. Orvitho alum . Cluſ. 572 i 


like thoſe ofght Ditrany of Mount Siꝑy lus, but branch 
out wider at the top; the flowers grow in * cluſ- 
ters, and do not nbd downward 


ſame time. 


By the title whic Dr. 73 foo given to the] B. P. 71. Zelle Star- Rotver. 
Cretan N Fe may be ſuppoſed he has not ſeen 6. 

or his title better ſuits the variety to 
which I have applied it; for all the leaves of the true 


the true ſort, 


ey are ſmall, and pedunculi 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former fr, flowering at the "| — an angular 


2. p. 9. 'Star-flower of Naples. 
5. OANrnunανον wk ON hr pl ſc plato diphyllo, 
bellatis fimplici r. Suec. 270. 
alk 705 tino ſcaves, and 
ſingle umbellated foot Falks. Ornit um. 
OA MTH ν“ο n {ca 9 angulzo lo, 
peduncuſis umhellatis ramoſis. Flo gec. 27 ids 
flowers with .an angular. Hal fo} Toe leaves, and 


Dittany are very thick and woblly, even thoſe which / page foot. Ra baving umbels. nithogaluni lu- 
are ſituated immediately below the flowers, whereas teum 7 C. B. P. 71. Smaller Je Star ober. 
the lower leives ty are ſo in this title. 


The un rows at Syracuſe, this s hat pe. pe- 
rennial lig — which riſe a e 
high, Gridhng into many ſmall branches, which are 
rniſhed with ſpall heart · ſnaped leaves a little lar 4 
Nan thoſe of Winden; which, are woolly. 
flowers grow in oblong tuf ted ſpikes (6 = hairy; 


they are ſmall, white, and peep 1 * their ſcaly co- 4 
vers; they EH in July, but ſeldom perfect ſeeds 


in England 


in the ſame way as the t ſort, ang che Plants re- 
quire the ſame treatment. 


The firſt and ſixth forts are uſed in medicine, but the 


is propagated by-cutningy or ſlips, 


7. Orwtrpocarium (Umbellatum) floribus carymboſis, 
Flom Cl ſcapo altoribus, filagients emarginatis. 
ort. Cliff. 12 * awer with flatuers gracuing in a 
orymbus, whoſe are taller than 4 Hall, and 
Ys Sat ah umb&tlatum medium 
- anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 50. Abddlt unbellated Star- 
flower having narrow leaues. 
8. OxNITraQG ALUM ( Araticum\ Horihus corymboſis, pe- 
dunculis ſcapo humilioribus, filamentis n 


—_— 


ps, Prog. Leyd- 32. Star-flower-with Aurum . £10801, 


corymbus, W lawer than the Ball, aud 1 
e. 8 a Arabicym. Chuſ. Hil. * 
P. 186. Ne vane of,» Axahi 


firſt being x native of this country, ig freqyently ub 9. OA HOOAL UN Capenſe) be core b ovaris. Prod. 


ſtituted for the other, which is pretty rare im Eg. 
land, and is now ſeldom imported hefe. When the: 
firſt ſort is uſed, choſe plants which grow upon dry. 
barren ground are to be preferred, as they are much 
ſtronger and have greater virtue than thoſe which grow, 
on good land, or are cultivated in gardens. 


The Dittany of Crete is alſo uſed in medicine! but. e and wont 


the dried herb is geperally imported into En and 
which, by being cloſely packed. a 1 


lants of Engliſh g Were ufed, they would be 
ound much ker 

ORNITHOGALUM: Toun: Inſt, R. H. 99 
tab. 203. Lin, Gen. Plant. 377. rn 12 


a bird, and %%, milk, 1. e. a plant whoſe flowers 
are as white as th 


mals.] Star of Bethlehem. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has no empalement. I. i comp 
petals, coboſe under parts are ere, but | open 4 
and are permanent. It hath 7 bx eret} ftamiug about balf 


the length of the petals, crowned by fin 1 ſummits, with an 


angular germen, ſupporting an awl- 


aped flyle which is 


e voyage be 
ing Jong, it loſes much of its virtue; fo Hark if the} 


e. white plumes of feathered 1 


Leyd. 31. Star fliwer with oval heart-ſhaped leaves. 
* Omithogalum Africanum plantaginis roſeæ fhlio, ra- 
dice tuberosd. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 175. Hrican Har- 
flower, with a Roſe Plantain leaf and a tuberaus root. 
10, OryITHOGALUM (Tubergfum) racemo breviſſimo, 
faliis teretihus fiſtuloſis. Star-flower with a very "ſhort 
. Leaves. Ornithogalum Afrtica- 
| Send, laben on fqliis cepacels, radice tu · 
beide, H, 8 having yellow feet 
ers, eaves dn "g thoſe of the" Onion. and d lu- 
ans rt. 
Thee fi ſort grows naturally near Briſtol, and alſo 
near Chicheſter in Suſſex, and ſome other parts of 
England. This hath a pretty large bulbous roog, from 
er 4; 45 ſeveral long keel-ſhaped leayes, which 
| alk ound; between theſe come out a 
5 e l about two feet long, ſuſtaining a 
on 1 pike of 95 — of a yellowiſb green co- 
boufr, andin $40 tty long fogt-ſtalks, "which 
l 1 wide from 8 Bac ſtalk; the petals of 
e flowers are narrow, making but little appearance. 
The flowers have an agreeable ſcent; they appear in 
May, and when the ſeed-veſſels are formed, the foot- 


ſtalks 


© tugal and Spain, 


ne 


; 


E 


o 


1 


. 


* 


= 
4 % 


by 


** which "tern 
- - mits.,” The flowers appear in April, and are ſucceeded | - 


large they are ſo heavy as to weigh the ſtalk to the 


o 
- 


. 


o 


| af 
is ſeldam found here, unleſs in orchards or grounds 


- fix inches h 
-- outſide of che 


ſtalks, which riſe above the principal ſtalk. It flowers | 
in April and May, and is ſucceeded by, roundiſh |. 


ripen in July. 
I be eighth for 


_ » which.agſe feveral lorig e 


The third fort grows. natu 


ſtalks which ſuſtain them become erect, and approach 

near the. ſt alx· The Teegs ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſecont] fort.grows naturally upon the hills in Por- 
but has been long cul 

Engliſh ; arglens bythe title of the Sr of Bethlehem. 

This hath a very large oval, bttbous root, from 


Which come out a 


en coltait, in the middle &f N | 
240 eat thret᷑ feet high, termi- 


naked. ſtaſk ich ri ſes n 
nated by a long conical ä | 
ing upon retty Jop f. ot-ſtalks. rikag one above ano- 

ther · in an upright ie Theſe appbar in June, and are 
ſucceedi:d by ohni ſced- veſſela, hiving three cells 
| filled with oundiſt eds, which ripen in Auguſt, 
rally in Arabia ;. this hath a 
very lat ge bylbqus root, from which come. out. ſeye..” 
ral brolid ſword- haped leaves, which ſpread on the 
ground. the ſtalk is thy 
two an d chree feet high, bea 


white Jlofers,;ſtapt! Pap iP 

are cdmpoſed em n which ſpread open in form 

of a Kar, and appeat in June, but do not ripen their 
980 . ” | : ; : & VT 


Jeeds an br g * 
The fourth ſart g 
the kingdom of Neple 
comi 

by oll Sets. and ſeeds, as to become troubleſome weeds 

in ga dens; and in many places where the roots have 
been thrown opt of U they have grown upon 

- dunjahills and in waſte places as plentifully as 
wee ds. This =* pretty Jatgs, compreſſed, bul- 

boris. coot, from which.come out many long, narrow, 

Rae er of à dark reen colour. The 
ſtalks. are. ye thick and ſuccu 45 riſing about a 
foot High, Aang ten or twelve flowers in a loo 
ſpike; each hanging on u foot-ftalk an inch long; 
ate oed of ſix* petals, which are white 
wen, Mr a grayiſh green on their outſide, hay- 
king no cent; within the petals is ſituated the bell- 

ö : um, compoſed of ſtx leaves, gut of 

iſe the fax ſtamina, terminated by yellow ſum- 


and is now become almoſt as 


by large, roundiſh, three-cornered capſules, which 
| are filled with roundiſh ſeeds; as the capſules. grow | 


grounc wy 4 1 
Fhe fixth ſort hath ſmall bulbous roots not larger 
than Peas, from which ariſe one or two narrow keel- 


ſhaped leaves about five inches long, of a grayiſh co- 


lour ;.the ſtall®is angular, and riſes about four inches 
high, Having two narrow. keel · ſnaped leaves. juſt be- 
low the | 

branching, foot-ſtalks ; theſe are yellow within, but of 
a purpliſh'green on their outſide. , They appear in 


E on 


tivated in the 
leaves of "a* dark 


ſpike of zuhite flowers, ſtand-"] 


thick and ſtrong, xiſing between | 
ring a long ſpike of large 
long foot-ſtalks. They 


A in great abundance, naturally-in | 
n in England, for the roots, propagate ſo faſt 


ſe } 


flowers, which are diſpoſed in an umbel upon 


OR N 
althopg]i the leaves are put out before u inter. Thels 
roots are frequently brought over from Italy for tale; 
but I have not heard of any having fibwered ;, and 
{ 'Cluſtys ſays, he never faw but bne foot flower, and 
that came from Conſtantinople. ' 8 | 
- The hinth fort grows naturally at the Cape. of Good 
Hope; this hath. an, irregular tubefons. root, varying 
| greatly in form and fize, covered with a-dark brown 
ſkin, . from which, ariſe * ſeveral oval heart-ſhaped 
leaves, upon pretty lon foor-ſtalks ; they, have ſe- 
. veral-lohgitudinal veing Ike Ribwort Plantain. The 
flower-ſtalks are. ſlender, naked, and riſe about a 
foot high, ſuſtaining ſeveral ſmall, greeniſh, white 
flowers, formed in a looſe ſpike, ſtanding upon long 
ſlender foor-ſtalks. They come out in, November, 
making but little appearance, and are nor ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. * | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally on the dry rocks at*the 
Cape of Good Hope; this hath a large, depreſſed, 
. bulbous root, as big as a man's fiſt, covered with an 
z uneven brown ſkin, putting out ſeveral taper hollow 
* leaves nine often inches long, between which comes 
forth a naked" ſtalk near a foot high, terminated by a 
, looſe ſpike of yellow, flowers, of an agrecable ſweet 
2 Cop ve but does produce ſeeds in 
and. 3 N 
The three ſorts firſt mentioned,” are cultivated for or- 
nament in the Engliſh gardefis. Theſe ate propa: 
gated by ,bffsets, which their roots commonly pro- 
duce in great plenty. The beſt time to tranſplant 
their roots is in July or Auguſt, when their leaves are 
decayed; for if they are removed late in, autumn, 
their fibres will be ſnot out, when. they will be very 
apt to ſuffer if diſturbed, They ſhould have u light 
ſandy foil, but it muſt not be over dunged. They 
may be intermixed with other bulbous· ooted flowers 
in the borders of the pleaſure· gatden, where they will 
afford an agreeable variety. Their roots need not be 
- tranſplanted oftener than every other year, for if they 
are taken up every year, they will not intreaſe 10 
faſt; but when they are ſuffered to remain t6o Tang 
unremoved, they will have fo many offsets about 
them as to weaken their blowing roots. Theſe m 
alſo be propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
and managed as moſt other bulbous-rooted flowers, 
and will produce theit flowers three of four yeats af- 
ter ſowing. | 18-3 b 
The fourth ſort is ſcarce worthy of a place in gardens; 
but as it will thrive in any ſituation or under trees, ſo 
a few plants may be admitted in obſcure places for 
«the ſake of variety. | 5» Trl 
The fifth ſort has not much beauty, therefore a few 
roots of it will be enough for variety, as alſo of tlie 
ſixth and ſeventh forts; the two laſt will thrive in 


b 


| 


* 
, 


» 


May, and are ſucceeded by ſmall triangular.capſules, |* ſhade, but the fifth ſhould have an open ſituation. 
filled with reddiſh uneven ſeeds. It grows on theþor- |" The eighth fort multiplies 1 faſt by offsets from the 
0 


ders e cultivated fields in France and Germany. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, and is to do ſo in England, though it 


Where the roots may have been planted, or thrown out 
of gardens with rubbiſh. This hath a bulb as large 
as a {mall Onion, to which, adhere many ſmall off- 
:fets.: the leaves are long, narrow, and 
{preading on the ground, and have a longitudinal 
white · hne through the hollow. | 
g an umbel of flowers Which 


n 
are White Wit 


tals; theſe ſtand upon long foot- 


three cornered capfules filled with angular ſeeds, which 

| t grows, naturally in Arabia z this hath 
a. large bulbous root, from which axiſe many lon 

kitl-ſraped Pen, embrace each-other wit 

their baſe ; they are of a deep. green, and ſtand erect. 
The flowers of this king I have never yet ſeen, though 
I have tried many ways to procure them: the roots 


multiply exceedingly, antl are never injured by froſt, 
% k | ' ; 


"The ſtalk riſes ahqut 
in, but have broad green ſtripes on the 


roots as to become troub 


me weeds in a garden, 
- 


gr every ſmall root will grow, and in two years pro- 
duce twenty or thirty more; ſo that unleſs the large 
roots are taken up every year and diveſted of their 
| . offsets, the borders will be over- run with them. 
* The ninth ſort is too tender to thrive in, the open 
Air in England, fo the roots of this ſnould be planted 
in pots filled with light earth, and in the autumn 
e under a hot-bed frame, where they may be 
ſeoereened from froſt, and in mild weather enjoy the 
free air. The leaves of this appear in the autumn, 
and continue growing all the winter, ſo muſt not be 
expoſed to froſt; nor ſnould they be drawn up weak, 
for then the flowers will be few on a ſtalk, and not 
large. If the pots do now and then receive a gentle 
ſhower of rain in winter it will be ſufficient, for they 
ſhould not have much wer during that ſeaſon. To- 

ward the beginning of July the leaves and ſtalks de- 
cay, and then the roots may be taken up, laying 
them in a dry cool place till the end of Auguſt, when 

they mult be planted again. 

The other ſpecies which were in 
are now removed to Scilla, 


9 Q 


| 


9 


| 


cluded in this genus, 


QRNI:z 


ORN 


ORNITHOPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 790. Ornitho: | 


* Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
oot ; in French, Pié- d oiſeau. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is permant 
' tubulous, and indented in frue equal ſegments at the brim. 
The flower is of the butterfly kind, the ſtandard is heart- 
d and entire; the wings are oval, erect, and almoſt 
as large as the flandard; the keel is ſmail and com- 
pre It hath ten ſtamina,” nine of which are joined, 
one ſtands ſeparate, terminated by fingle ſummits. The 
germen is narrow, ſupporting a briſtly aſcending ſtyle, 
terminated by a punftured ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a ta 
need togetber, but when ripe ſeparate, each containing 
one oblong ſeed. 3 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes the plants 
*whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two bodies, 
The Spxzcies are, 
1. Oxn1iTHOPUs (Perpuſillus) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
compreſſis ſubarcuatis. Hort. Upſal. 234. Brrd"s-foot 
with winged leaves, and compreſſes pods a little arched. 
Ornithopodium majus, C. B. P. 3 
2, OrnitTrHoeus (Nodoſa) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
confertis pedunculatis, Bird's foo with winged leaves, 
ow foot:ftalks.  Ornitho- 
Bird s- 


400. tab. 224. Bird's- 
| ; 


- 


and pods growing in cluſters 
boo radice tuberculis nodosa. C. B. P. 350. 
foot with knobbed tubercular roots, 


. 
3. OrniTroevs (Compreſſus) foliis pinnatis, pinnis legu- | 


minibus compreſſis rugoſus. Hort. Cliff. 364. Birds. 
foot with linear winged leaves, and compreſſed pads grow - 
ing in pairs. Ornithopodium Scorpoides, ſiliqu com- 
preſsa. Tourn. Inſt. 400. Bird's-foot with the appear- 
ance of Caterpillar, and flat pods. _ . 
4. OrxitTnoevs (Scorpioides) foliis ternatis ſubſeſſilibus 
impart maximo. Hort. Cliff. 364. Bird's-feot with tri- 
f;ioliate leaves fitting cloſe to the fm, and the middle lobe 
v e. Ornithopodium Portulacæ folio: Tourn. 
Inſt. 400. Bird's: foot with a Purſlane leaf. "of 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy. It is an annual plant, having many 
trailing ſtalks a foot and a half long, from which come 
out a tew ſide branches, garniſhed with long winged 
leaves, compoſed of about eighteen pair of ſmall oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one ; theſe -lobes ſtand 
ſometimes oppoſite,. and at others they are alternate 
and hairy. The flowers are progueed in ſmall cluſters 
at the top of foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings. 
of the ſtalks, and are near three inches long, having 
a ſmall winged leaf, part of which is below, and the 
other part above the flowers, ſo that they ſeem to 
come 
a deep gold colour, and 1 


row pods about three inches long, which turn inward 
at the top like a bird's claw. They are jointed, and 
a little hairy, containing a ſingle ſeed in each Joint 
which ripens in autumn, when the joints ſeparate an 
fall aſunder. r 
The ſecond fort grows naturally on dry commons 
and heaths in moſt parts of Fngland. The root of 
this ſort is compoſed of two or three ſtrong fibres, to 
which hang ſeveral ſmall tubercles or knobs like 
rains. There are many flender ſtalks come out 
om the root, and ſpread on the and, From? 


four to eight inches long, garniſhed with ſmall, 
winged, hairy leaves, compoſed of fix or ſeven pair 
of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 


flowers ſtand upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, which 
come out at every joint of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, 
of a yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by cluſters of 
ſhort pods, which are a little incurved at the top. 
It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time as the former. 
The third fort grows plentifully about Meſſina and 
Naples. The root of this fort runs deep into the 
ound, ſending out a few ſmall fibres on the ſide; 
the ſtalks are about ſix inches long, and do not lie flat 
on the ground like the other; the leaves are hairy, 


t, of one leaf, 


incurved pod, having many joints con- 


* 


50, Greater Bird s-foot. | 


1 


| 


| 


m the midrib of the leaf; the flowers are of 
like a butterfly. | 
Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded" by flat nar- | 


| 


| 


| 


þ 


« ſtigma, fa 


O R. O 


along the midrib, terminated by an odd one; The 
flowers grow in ſmall bunckes- on the top of the 
branches; they are yellow, and are generally ſuc- 
ceeded by two flat not much more than an inch 
long, turned inward like a bird's claw- This flowers 
and ſeeds about the ſame time with the former. 
The fourth fort grows naturally among the Corn in 
Spain and Italy this hath many ſmooth, n 
ſtalks, which riſe near two feet high, garniſhed towar 
their top with trifoliate oval. leaves ſitting cloſe, hav- 
ing two ſmall appendages. The lower leaves are often 
ſingle, and of a grayiſh colour, the middle lobe being 
twiee the ſize of thee two fide ones. The flowers 
ſtand upon lender foot-ſtalks, are yellow, and fuc- 
ceeded Wy ra which are two inches long, 
ſhaped like 457 $ claw. This flowers and ſeeds about 
the ſame time with the former.  & 
Theſe plants are propagated by heir ſeeds in 
the ſpring upon a bed of light freſh earth, where they 
are to remain (for they ſeldom do well when-they are 
tranſplanted ;) when the plants come up, they muſt 
be carefully cleared from weeds; and where they are 
too cloſe, ſome of the plants ſhould be pulled out, ſo 
as to leave the remaining ones about ten inches aſun- 
der. In June, theſe plants will flower, and the ſeeds 
will ripen in Auguſt. There is no great beauty in 
them, but for the variety of their jointed pods, they 
are preſetved by ſome curious, perſons in their pleaa- 
ſure-gardens ; where, if their ſeeds are ſown in patches 
in the borders, each ſort diſtinctly by itſelf, and the 
plants thinned, leaving only two at each patch, they 
will require no farther carey. and will add to the vari- 
ety, eſpecially, where the Snail and Catetpillar plants 
are preſerved, which are very proper to intermiæ with 
them. They are all annual plants, which periſh ſoon 
after the ſceds are ri pee. 
OROBANCH E, or Broom Rape. - «4 e 
There are fix or ſeven ſpecies of thi genus at preſent” 
- known, two of which grow naturally on dry grounds 
in ſeveral parts of England; but as all the ſorts do 


FRE 
* 


not agree with culture, ſo they are not admitted into 


9 — They are ranged in the ſecond. ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, inticled Didynamia An- 
giolpermais, the flowers having two long and two 
orter ſtamina, and their ſeeds being included in a 
capſule. : | tet A 
OROBUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 393. tab. 214. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 780, [e, of ier, to eat, f, an 
ox, q: d. an herb with which oxen are fed; becauſe 
the ancients uſed to fatten their oxen with alike herb.) 
Bitter Vetch; in French, Orobe. he 3 ; 
The CraracTrss are, $1.44. 4.0 
T he empalement of the'flower is tubulous, of one leaf, with 
an obtuſe baſe ; the brim is oblique and indented in five 
paris, the three lower acute, the two upper ſhorter and ob- 
tuſe. The flower is of the butterfly kinds, the ſtandard is 
heart-ſhaped ; the two wings are almoſt as long as the 
ſtandard, and join together; the keel is bifid, actite-pointed, 
and riſing upwards 3 the borders are compreſſed, and the 
body Gage. It hath ten ſtamina, nine are joingd,' and 
one ſeparate, theſe are ring, and terminated” by roundiſh 
ſummits. It bath a cylindrical compreſſed germen, ſup- 
| porting a crooked rifing ſtyle, crowned by a narrow downy 
ened by ib inner edge in the middle to the 
point of the ſtyle. The germen a 3 Becomes a long 
* d ending in an acute point, having one cell, contain- 
ing ſromal rea ſds «bob ar nl 
ia genus of plants is ranged in the _thitd” ſeftionof 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe. 
6 planes whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina. joined in two 
, E989. „ — 5 2 


. : 


The Species are, a = 
1. OroBvs (Vernus) foliis pinnatis ovatis, ſtipulis ſemi- 


+ fagittatis integerrimis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


compoſed of ten or twelve pair of narrow lobes placed 


728. Bitter Vetch with oval winged leaves, entire flipulæ 
half arrow-painted, and a ſingle ſtalt. Orobus ſylvati- 
cus purpureus vernus. C. F. P.351. Purple, vernal, 
wood Bitter Vetch. | CHOW: 1 

2. OrxoBus (Tubereſus) foliis pinnatis lanceolatis, ſtipulis 


ſemiſagittatis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant, 728. 


Bitter 


— 


- 


a 3 
k 3; 


* 


* 


8 8 
Leaves placed by t 


ry 


O RO ; 


Bitter Vetch with Hale, 2. winged keaves, entire 
bal, arrow-pointed"ſtipule,. and a fingle ſtalt. Orobus 
ſylvaticus foliis oblongis glabris. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


3. Mood Bitter Vetch with oblong ſmooth leaves. 
obus (Sylvaticus) caulibus dec | 
ramoſis. Cent. pl. 67. Flor, Angl. 275. Bitter Vetch 
with hairy, branching, decumbent ſtalts. Orobus ſy lvati- 
cus n6ſtfas. Raii Syn; 324. Hand Bitter Ferch. 
Oronvs (Niger) caule ramoſo, foliis ſexjugis ovato- 
oblon 1 155 * Vetch 2 4 branch- 
in , and leaves compoſed of air of 0 oval 
+. fog Otobus ſylvaticus ld 1 C. B. F. 352. 
vod Bitter Vetch with M Vetch l.. 
g.  Qr0Bvs (Pyrendicus)cavle ramoſo, foliis bijugis lan- 
teolatlis nervolis, ſtipulis ſubſpinoſis. Lin. 
Bitter Veicb with a brantbing fat and leaves compoſed 
of too pair of nervous ſpear-ſhaped lobes. Orobus Pyre- 


4. 


4 * 


of "the 2 with ner vous leaven. 


6. Odo (Eathyroides) foliis conjugtis ſubſeſſilibus, 


ouples tloſe to the talks, and indented 


Ruth. *t51.*SiBeriax, pri Jer Lathjrus with an 
oval acute. pointed leaf, blue flowers, and pods. like thoſe 


f ibe Veich. 


1 Ones (Luteut) foliis pinnatis ovatò- dblongis, ſti- 


| . . merry 4 entutis, caule fimplict. Lin. 


Plant. 728. Bitter Virth with oval; oblong, win ed 


Lacken, rounthſh, mbon-ſhaped, indented ftipulee, and a 


gl Kalk. Orobus Sibericus perenne. el. Peren- 


* 
* 


2 9. 


Boum pinnis a 


 *,. with very 


de, und having ſinooth pods.” 


al Siberian Bitter Nez. . 
8. Ononus (Venen) falils pinflatis ovatis acutis, qua- 
. T- 


Perch with! goal, acute-pointtd, winged leavis, having 


1 


hy our pait of vobes and a jingle Falk, Orobus Venetus. 
a Tl . 


N i248. Venetian Bitter Leib. | 
8 Americenus) foliis pinnatis lineari-lanceola- 
tis inferne 


Bitter Veich with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, Winged leaves, 


4 which are-woolly on their under fide,” and a very branth- | 


ing alk. Orobus Ameticanus erectus, fo- 
ſtoribus & fubtus incanis, filiquis 
glabris. Houſt. MSS. Upright American Bitter Vetch, 
narrow lobes to the leaves, boary on their under 


10. Oxbwos, (Argenteus)" foliis pinnatis oblongo- vatis 
infernè ſericeis, caule erecto tomentoſo, floribus ſpi- 


uuinged leaves, tobith are filky on their, fide; and 
have an upright wobliy alt, terminated by a ſpike of 
flowers. '"-Orabus Americans, latifoliug, argenteus, 


flore; purpures.. Houſt. MSS, Broad-leaved, filvery, 


Ameriqan Bitter Vetch,*with a purple 


11. Oxo8vs'(Procymbers) foliis pinnatis, foliolis exteri- | 


. ofibuy' majoribus tomegtoſis, caule procumbente. 


'  2wodlly, and u trailing ſtalk. ** Orobus Americanus pro- 


. hgiry linear lobes, 4 rang ſtalk; and flow 


Houſt. MSS. The leaft trailing American Bitter Vetch, 


cumbens & hirſutus, floge purpureo:” Houft. MSS. 


_ © . Thailing, » bairy, American . Bitter Vetch, "with a purple 
wer. 3 . P "IS On | 


12. Otropvs (Citrineus) foliis pinnatis, follis linearibus 
villoſisg caule procumbente floribus alatibus & ter- 


migalibus. Bitter Vetch with winged leaves, having 
e ers growing 
on the, fides and at the 
Americanus procumbens minimus, flore coccineo. 

- baving @ ſcerlet flotver.. 
e en on naturally 'in the foreſts of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. The root of this is perenni- 
al, com ſed o many ſtrong fibres; the ſtalls riſe a 


foot high, and are garniſhed with winged leaves, 
com of two pair of oval acute- pointed lobes, 
and at the baſe of the foot-ſtalk is ſituated a ſtipula, 


(or ſmall leaf, ) ſages like the point of an arrow cut 
through the middle. This embraces the ſtalk. The 


- lobes of the leaves are about an inch and an half 
long, and near an inch broad, ending in acute points. 


of the branches. Orobus 


bentibus hirſutis | 


. 1029, | 


© naicus,” foliis nervoſis; Tourn. Inſt. 393. Bitter Vetth | 


; 


Jugatis, caule fimplici.” Tab. 193. fol. 2. Bitter 


tomentoſis, caule ramofiſſimg frutefcente. | 


| 


„ 


| 


1 


OR O 
The flowers ſtand upon foot-ſtalks, which ariſe froti 
the wings of the ſtalk ; they are about three inches 


long, ſuſtaining ſix or ſeven flowers ranged in a ſpike, 
which are of the butterfly kind. Theſe are ar firſt 


of a purple colour, but afterward change blue; they 


der taper pods 
cell, in 1575 


appear early in the ſpring, and are ſucceeded by ſlen - 
an inch and a half long, having one 
are lodged four or five oblong bitter 


ſeeds, which ripen in June. There is a variety of this 


with pale flowers, which is preſerved in ſome gardens. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in woods and ſhady 
places in moſt parts of England. This hath a peren- 
nial creeping root, from which ariſe angular ſtalks 


nine or ten inches long, garniſhed at each joint b 


one winged leaf, compoſed of four pair of ſmoot 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and, at the baſe of each, is ſitu- 


ated a ſtipula like that of the firſt ſort; and from the 


a P 
| 0 Apel and are ſucceeded b 
0 ee Lathyroides er follo ovto acutmninato, 
| viciæ floribus & filiquis, Sibirica. Amman. 


wings of the ſtalks ariſe the foot - ſtalks of the flow- 
efs, which are about four inches long, each ſuſtain- 


dentatiö. Hort. Upfai. nn ing two or three purpliſh red flowers, which turn to 
ntatis. Hort. 220, er etch wit " 


urple before they fade. They appear in 
| da long taper „con- 
raining fix or ſeven roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen the 
beginding of June. Theſe are called Wood or 
ath Peas. * oof. 1H8. e 
he third ſott grows naturally in Cumberland and 


WMales. The root is perennial. and ligneous, from 


The fourth fort grows natural 


Germany and Switzerland. This hath a ſtrong, lig- 
- neous; A 


one W1 


which ariſe ſeveral hairy ſtalks a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed at each joint with one winged leaf, compoſ- 
ed of ten ox eleven pair of narrow lobes ranged cloſe 
together along the midrib ; at the baſe of which is 
ſiruated an acute ſtipula embracing the ſtalk. The 
flowers are diſpoſed in a cloſe ſpike, ſtanding upon 
foot-ſtalks three inches long; which ariſe from the 
wings of the leaves; they are of a purple colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort flat Feu containing two or 
three ſeeds. It flowers the beginning of June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July, . | 

on the mountains in 
E root, from which ariſe many branc 


ing ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed at each joint by 
inged leaf, Kon i of five or ſix ſmall, ob- 


Jong, oval lobes ranged along the midrib. The 


flowers ſtand upon very long foor-ſtalks, which ariſe 


from the wings of the ſtalk ; theſe ſuſtain at their 


top four, five, or fix purple flowers, which appear 


in May, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods an 


| - inch and a half long, containing four or five oblong 
catis ter minalibus . Bitter Vetch with oblong, ova), | * 


ſeeds, which ripen the beginning of July. The 

N decay” in autumn, and new ones ariſe in the 
ring. _. / | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean moun- 

tains z this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe 


. - ſeveral ſmooth branching ſtalks a foot and a half 


Bitter Fetch with toinged leaves, whoſe outer lobes are 


1 - 


high, arniſhed with winged leaves compoſed of four 
pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which have three longi- 
udinal veins; at the baſe of the leaves is ſituated a 
ipula embracing the ſtalk, in the ſame manner as 
the firſt. The flowers ftand upon long foot-ſtalks, 
ariſing from the wings of the leaves; toward the up- 

r part of the ſtalk they are ranged in a looſe 


Nite are of a purple colour, appearing in May, and 


are ſucceeded by compreſſed 


s about two inches 
long, containing three or four ſeeds, which ripen in 


uly..' + | 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath a 


| ing ſtalks about a foot high. 


flowers 


erennial root, from which ariſe three or four branch- 
The leaves ſtand by 
pairs oppoſite along the ſtalks, to which they ſit 
cloſe, having an indented ſtipula at their baſe; the 
leaves are ſmooth, ſtiff, and of a lucid green. The 
row in cloſe ſpikes upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
which riſe from the wings of the leaves at the 


| top, of the ſtalks, where are generally three or four 
t 


heſe ſpikes ſtanding together. The flowers are of 
a fine blue colour, ſo make a pretty appearance. 
Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 


_ flattiſh pods, containing two or three ſeeds in each, 


which. ripen in Auguſt. 
P | gu The 


| o RO ORY 
| | The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Siberia this hath | autumn, that the plants may 'be well eſtabliſhed be- 
| a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral herbaceous | tore the ſpring ; for as ſeveral of them begin to. put 
'| ſtalks a foot and a half high, garniſhed with winged: out their ſtalks very early in the ſpring, ſo if they are 
| leaves, compoſed of four or five. pair of oval enoog then diſturbed, it will either preyent their flowering, . 
| lobes, having at their baſe a roundiſh - moon-ſhape or cauſe their flowers tq be very weak. Moſt of 
ſtipula embracing the ſtalk. The flowers come out theſe plants delight in a, ſhady ſituation, and love .& 
| from the wings of the leaves upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; loamy ſoil. * een 3 
| they are large and of a purple colour, appearing.in | They are alſo propagated by ſeeds, but theſe ſhould 
| April, and are ſucceeded by 1 $ near two be ſown in the autumn, for ib they, are kept out or 
| inches long, containing four or five ſeeds, which rip- the ground till ſpring, many of the ſorts Will never 
en in June. | ES” | graw, and thoſe which do, ſeldom vegetate the ſame 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Italy; this hath a | Fear ; and the fourth Jort I could never raiſe from 
perennial root, Sk which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks about | Jeeds ſown, in the ſpring, though I. have made the 
a foot high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed trial in different ſituations many times; but the feeds 
of four pair of oval lobes, ending in acute points ; | Which have ſcattered in the ſunmicꝶ hate come up 
they are ſmooth and of a pale green colour, placed | well the following Ipring, as have alſo thoſe which 
pretty far diſtant on the midrib. The flowers come | were Town in September. When the lanes come up 
out upon lender foot-ſtalks, which. ariſe from the | they muſt be kept clean from” weeds, ad- where 
wings of the leaves, four or five ſtanding at the top; they ate too cloſe together they ſhauld"be,thinhed; 
they are of a purple colour, and appear in March, | fo as they may have room to gray, till the autumn, 

Theſe are ſucceeded by ſwelling pods an inch and | , when they Id be tranſphadged into the places 

half long, each containing three or four roundiſh | where they are deſigned to mln, F the roots are 

ſeeds, which ripen in May. 1 ſtrong they will flowet very we | the following {pring,... 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from | bur'thoſe-which are-weak will not Bower, till the ic 

whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds in 1731. | cond year; therefore ſuch may he planted in a ſhady . 

This riſes with a very branching ſtalk about three | border at four or five inches diſtance, where they. - 

feet high, which is ligneous ; the branches are gar- | may grow one year to-get-lirength, aud then may be 

niſhed with winged, leaves, compoſed of five or ix | removed to the places where they arg to femain. The 
pair of narrow 7 ar-ſhaped lobes, - which are woolly ' farther care of them is only to dig the ground between 
on their under ſide. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes |" them in winter, and in ſummęt to keep them clean 
at the end of the branches, are of a pale purple co- | from werds. 
lour, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth compreſſed pods | The four laſt mentioned, ſortz being 2 of warm 
an inch and a half long, each containing five or ſix | - countries are tender, ſo mult be pfęſerved in ſtoyes. 
roundiſh ſeeds. = KIN I | otherwiſethey,uill not Ave in Eoglandy Theſe are 

The tenth ſort was diſcovered, by the late Dr. Houlſ:; | propagated by ſeeds, Which Thould be ſown xarby in 
toun at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the ſeeds] the ſpring, in. ſmall pots filled with Bight rich. eürth. 

to England. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or | and planged into a Hot- bed of. tanners bark, gbicrv-,” , 

ſix feet high, dividing into many ſlender branches, | ing frequently to moiſten the catth, otherwiſe the. | 

which are covered with a brown woally. bark, and | ſeeds will not grow. Wheu the plants come up, they 
garniſhed with ſoft, ſatteny, winged leaves; thoſe,on | ſhould be carefully taken out pf chę Pg and each 
the young branches are compoſed of four pair 'of | tranſplanted into ſeparate mall pots h 15 Wich rich 
oval obtuſe lobes, of a browniſh green colour, hairy earth, and then plunged again into the tan- bed, ob- 

on their upper ſide, but of a ſilvery ſilky hue on ſerying to made them until! they have taken rot 
their under. The leaves on the upper branches are] after which time they ſhould have feſh-airadmirted 2 
compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of oblong oyal | to them every day in , warm” weather, and- muſt be 
lobes, of the ſame colour and conſiſtence as the lower. frequently watered. With Hh MANAGES the plants 
The flqwers are produced in long erect ſpikes at the | will make a great Progreſs When any of the plants 

end of the branches; they are of a deep purple colour, | are grown 100 to 1 in the Hats bed they 
and are ſucceeded by long, woolly, compreſſed pods, | ſnou d be taken out, and plunged into the hack · bed 
each conraining four or five ſeeds. I in the ſtoye, where they they ave room to grow. 
The eleventh ſort was diſeovered by Dr. Houſtoun at eſpecially the ninth and tenth forts ;. but the other - 
La Vera Cruz, who ſent it to England in 1730. This | two being of humbler growth, may be kept in the 
is a low plant, whoſe ſtalks bend to the ground, and]. hot-bed Until. Michaelmas, when the nights begin to 
are ſeldom more than ſix or eight inches long, from | be cold ; atwhich time they ſhould he removed into 
which come out a few ſhort ſide branches; they are | the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-beg, where they 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of four or] muſt be treated as other tender exctid plats, by 
five pair of ſmall, oblong, oval, woolly, lobes, termi- | © which method they, may be "preſerved through the 
nated by an odd one, the upper lobes being much 1 - winter, and.the following ſummer they will produce 
larger than the lower. The — come out in ſmall } flowers. Theſe plants are perenhial, ſo chat if they - -* 
bunches, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, -which'ariſe'} ſhould not * their ſeeds, the « plants may be 
from the wings of the ſtalk; they are ſmall, and of | maintained for ſeveral years. . 

a bright purple colour; theſe are ſucceeded by com- ORTE GIA H ISPANICA + „ 
ys pods near two inches long, each having fix or | This is called by Cluſius, Juncaria Salmantica; it is 
even roundiſh compreſſed ſeedds. \ a low trailing plant, with Ruſh-like ſtalks, produ- 
The twelfth ſort was diſcovered at the ſame time; | cing at the joints a few ſtall almoſt inviſiblę flowers, 
growing naturally in the ſame country as the former, thereforę the plant is ſeldom cultivated Except in, bo- 

y the ſame gentleman. This hath a pretty thick tanic gardens for variety. 
ligneous root, which ſends out many flender ſtalks a OR Y Z A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 51g, tab. 296. Rice; 
foot and a half long, trailing upon the ground, gar-q. in French, Rix. "4. 4-4 - "4 Wha 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of three * ny Tbe CRARACTERS are, e 7. 
pr of narrow hoary lobes, about half an inch long. The chaff is ſmall, acute painted, having, Teva valves 

he flowers come out from the fide and at the end of | -* nearly equal, incling”a Jingle flower, *T he petalibas two 
the ſtalks, three or four ſtanding upon a ſhort foot- valves, which are hollow, dompreſſed, and boat-ſhaped, 


=- 


„ 


ſtalk ; they are ſmall and of a ſcarlet colour, and are 
luccceded by ſhort taper pods, each containing three 

or four ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 

The eight forts which. are firſt mentioned, have pe- 

rennial roots but annual ſtalks, which decay every 

autumn; ſeveral of thefe may be propagated by part- 


| Ing their roots ; the beſt time for doing this is in the 


fitting on the petal of the flower, 


ending in a beard or awn. «It has a two-leaved nectarium, 
and fix hairy ſtamina ihe leugth of ; the petal, terminated 
by ſummits whoſe baſe are bid; and a tarbinated germen, 
ſupporting two reflexed hairy ſtyles, crowned» by feathired 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes one large, ob- 
long, compreſſed ſeed, having two channels on each ſide, 


This 


OST 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
Whole flowers have ſix ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
We have but one Syec1s of this plant, viz. 
Oryza (Sgtiva.) Matth. 403. Rice. we”, 
This grain is greatly cultivated in moſt of the eaſtern 
countries, where it is the chief ſupport of the inhabi- 
tants; and great quantities of it are brought into 
England and other European countries every year, 
where it is in great eſteem for puddings, &c. it being 
too tender to be produced in theſe northern countries, 
without the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; but from ſome 
ſeeds which were formerly ſent to Sauth Carolina, 
there haye been great quantities produced ; and it is 
found to ſugceed as well there as in its native country, 
which. is a very great improvement to our American 
ſettlements. 


This plant grows n moiſt ſoils, where the ground 


can de flowed over with water after it is come up; ſo 


that whoever would cultivate it in England for cu- 
rioſity, ſhould ſow the ſeeds upon a hot. bed; and 
when the plants axe come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into pots filled with rich light earth, and 
placed into pans of water, Which ſhould be plunged in- 
to a hot · bed; and as the water waſtes, ſo it muſt, from 
time to time, be renewed again, ſtill preſerving the 
water in the pans, otherwiſe they will not thrive, and 
keeping them in a ſtove all the ſummer ; and toward 
the latter end of | Auguſt, they will produce their 
grain, which will ripen tolerably well, provided the 
autumn proves favourable. * 
OSIER. See SaLix. þ 
OSMUNDA, the Oſmund N or flowering Fern. 
This is one of the kinds o Fen which is diſtin- 


guiſhed from the other ſorts, by its producing flow- | 


ers on the top af the leaves; whereas the others, for the 
moſt part, produce them on the back of their leaves: 
There is but one kind of this plant, which grows wild 
in England, but there are ſeveral ſorts of them which 
grow in America; but as they are ſeldom kept in 
gardens, I ſhall not enumerate their , 


> | | 
The common fort grows on bogs in ſeveral parts of 


England, therefore whoever hath an inclination to 
tranſplant it into gardens, ſhould place it in a moiſt 
ady ſituation, otherwiſe it will not thrive. 
OSTEOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 887. 
Monilifera. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. Chryſanthemoi- 
des, Tourn. Act. Par. 1705. Hard- ſeeded Chryſan- 
themumn. 4 
I The CHARACTERS are, . -_ 
The flower hath an hemiſpherical 
| Jingle, and cut into many ſegments. The lower, 16 com- 
poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, which are 
tubulous; and cut at the brim into fue parts. Theſe are 
furrounded by ſeveral female florets, which are radiated, 
each having, a long narrow I which 1s tut into three 
parts at the top. The hermaphradite florets have each frve 
fender ſhort ſtamina,” terminated , by cylindrical ſummits, 
with a ſmall germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by 
an obſolete ſtigma ;; theſe are barren. The female florets 
| have each à globular germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by an 1 2 the germen afterward be- 
comes one ſingle hard ſeed. _ N 
5 This — 5 < plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia Neceſſaria, the flowers being compoſed 
of hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, which are bar- 
ren, and female florets which are fruitful. 
he Sprciks are, ** a 
1. OsTrEOSFHERMuA (Maniliferum) foliis ovalibus ſerra- 
tis petiolatis ſubdecurrentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 424. 
Hard. ſae 
Jau foot-ſtalks. 
alba: th. 80. ta 
can Chryſanthemum, with leaves like thoſe of the white 
Poplar. ; | | 
„ (Pififerum) foliis lanceolatis acute 
dentatis, caule fruticoſo. Tab. 194. fig. 1. Hard- 


o 
- 


Chryfanthemoides Afrum populi 


are acutely indented, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 


empalement, * which is 


oliis. Hort. Elth. 80. tab. 68. Hard-ſeeded Afri- | 


ſeeded Chryſanthemum, - with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which 


4 


4 


ö 
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Ghryſanthemum, with oval ſawed leaves on | 


OST 


3. OsTzosPERMUM (Spinoſum) ſpinis ramoſis. Lin. Hort: 
Cliff. 424. 3 Chryſanthemum, with branching 


ſpines. a hos emoides Ofteoſpermum Africanum 
odoratum, ſpinoſum & viſcoſum. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 
85. Hard. ſeeded Chryſanthemum of Africa, which is 
prickly, viſcous, and ſweet, 


4. OsTEO0SPERMUM (Polygaloides) foliis lanceolatis im- 


bricatis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 179. Hard-ſeed- 
ed Chryſanthemum, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, and lying over each other like of wap of a 
fiſh. Monilifera poligbni foliis. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. 
Monilifera with Kino Graſs leaves. 4 

The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of. Good 
Hope, but has bo ſeveral years an inhabitantH the 
Engliſh gardens. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſe- 
ven or eight feet high, covered with a ſmooth gray 
bark, — divides into ſeveral branches, — 2 
with oval leaves, which are unequally indented on 


their edges; they are placed alternately, and are of a 


thick conſiſtence, covered with a hoary down, which 
goes off from the older leaves. The flowers are pro- 


duced in cluſters at the end of the branches, ſix or 


eight coming out together, upon foot-ſtalks an inch 
and a halt * theſe are yellow, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of Ragwort. The border ot rays are com- 
poſed of about ten half florets, which ſpread open; 
the diſk or middle is compoſed of tubulous florets, 
which are cut into five parts at the brim; theſe are 
barren, but the half florets round the border, have 
one hard ſeed ſucceeding each of them. This plant 
flowers but ſeldom here ; the time of its flowering is 
in July or Auguſt, , 

The ſecond ſort grows like the firſt, but the leaves 
are more pointed, of a green colour, and acutely 
ſawed on the edges; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are 
bordered, and the leaves are deeply veined. This 
produces tufts of yellow flowers at the extremity of 
the ſhoots from ſpring to autumn, and frequently ri- 

ns ſeeds. 

The third ſort is a low ſhrubby plant, which ſeldom 
riſes above three feet high, and divides into many 
branches ; the ends of the ſhoots are beſet with green 
branching ſpines the leaves are very clammy, eſpe- 


cially in warm weather; theſe are long and narrow, 
and ſet on without any order. The flowers are pro- 
duced ſingly at the ends of the ſhoots, which are 


yellow, and appear in July and Auguſt. 
Theſe three ſorts are too tender to live in the open 


air in England, ſo are placed in the green-houſe in 


October, and may be treated in the ſame manner as 
Myrtles, and other hardy green-houſe plants, which 
require a large ſhare of air in mild weather; and in 
the beginning of May the plants may be removed into 


the open air, and placed in a ſheltered ſituation dur- 


ing the ſummer ſeaſon. The ſecond and third ſorts 
muſt have plenty of water, being very thirſty plants. 
Theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which may 
be planted in any of the ſummer months, upon a bed 
of light earth, and ſhould be watered and ſhaded un- 
til they have taken rogt, which they will be in five or 
ſix weeks, when they muſt be taken up and planted 
in pots; for if they are ſuffered to ſtand long, they 
will make ſtrong vigorous ſhoots, and will he difficult 
to tranſplant 7 3b ar eſpecially the firſt and ſecond 
ſorts; but there is not ſo much danger of the third, 
which is not ſo vigorous, nor ſo eaſy in taking root 
as the other. During the ſummer ſeaſon the pots 
ſhould be frequently removed, to prevent the plants 
from rooting through the holes in the bottom of the 
pots into the ground, which they are very apt to do 
when they continue long undiſturbed, and then they 
ſhoot very luxuriantly ; and, on their being removed, 
theſe, ſhoots, and ſometimes the whole plants, will 
decay. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk about four feet high, 
which divides into many ſmall branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall oblong leaves which ſit cloſe to them, and 
in ſome of the upper branches they lie over each 
other like the ſcales of fiſh. The flowers come out 
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at the end of the branches, ſtanding ſingly apon foot- aribus parallelis. Hort. Cliff. 419. Othonna with wing- 
ſtalks, which are about an inch long; the half florets | pointed leaves, whoſe ſegments are narrow and parallel. 
which compoſe the border or rays, are acute-pointed | Jacobza Africana fruteſcens, foliis abſinthii umbelli- 
and ſpread open; the difk is compoſed of florets | feri incanis. Hort. Amt. 2. p. 137. tab. 69. Shrubby 
which are barren. This ſort is propagated by cut-| African Ragwort, with hoary leaves like thoſe of the 
tings, in the ſame manner as the othes ſorts, and umbelliferous Wormwocd, 


mult be treated in the ſame way. 4. Orzonna ( Abrotanifolia) foliis multifido-pinnatis li- 
OSYRIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 978. Caſia. Tourn. Inſt. | nearibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 380. Othonna with very 
R. H. 664. tab. 488. Poets Caſia. narrow leaves, ending in many winged points, Jacobæa 


- 


The CHARACTERS ate, Africana fruteſcens, foliis abrotani, ſc. crithmi major 
It is male and female in different plants; the empalement | & minor. Volk. Norim. 225. Shrubby African Rag- 
of the flower is of one leaf, which is divided into three | wort, with a Southernwood or Samphire leaf. 
acute ſegments. The flower hath no petals, but thoſe on | 5, OTaoxna (Bulboſa) foliis ovato-cuneiformibus den- 
the male plants have three ſhort tamina; the female have | tatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 926. *Othonna with oval, wedge- 
a germen, which afterward changes to a globular berry, | ſhaped, indented leaves. Solidago foliis oblongis den- 


having a ſingle ſeed. tatis glabris, floribus magnis umbellatis. Burm Afr. 
We know but one Speis of this plant, viz. 164. tab. 59. Woundwort with oblong, indented, ſmooth 


Osvxis (Alba) fruteſcens baccifera. C. B. P. Shrubby leaves, and large flowers growing in umbels. 
berry-bearing Poets Caſia; and by ſome, red-berried | The firſt fort grows naturally in Ethiopia. This 


ſhrubby Caſia. | riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, di- 
This is a very low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two | viding into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with grayiſh 
feet high, having ligneous branches, which are gar- leaves placed without order, thoſe on their lower part 
niſhed with long narrow leaves, of a bright colour. being narrow and entire, but the others are indented 


The flowers appear in June, which are of a yellowiſh on the edges after the manner of Hartſhorn, The 
colour, and are ſucceeded by berries, which at firſt | flowers are produced in looſe umbels at the end of 
are green, and afterward turn to a bright red colour, the branches; they are yellow, and are ſucceeded by 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Aſparagus. my leeds. n 
This plant grows wild in the ſouth of France, in | The ſecond fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Shaw, 
Spain, and ſome parts of Italy, by the ſide of roads, been naturally near Tunis in Africa, from whence 
as alſo between the rocks, but is wich great difficulty e brought the ſceds. This ſends out many ligne- 
tranſplanted into gardens; nor does it thrive after | ous ſtalks from the root, which ſpreads out on every 
being removed, ſo that the only method to obtain | ſide, declining toward the ground, garniſhed with 
this plant is, to ſow the berries where they are to re- grayiih leaves, which are narrow at their baſe, en- 
main. Theſe berries commonly remain a year in the arging upward, and are broad at their points, where 
ground before the plants appear, and ſometimes they | they are rounded ; theſe fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 
will lie two or three years, 1o that the ground ſhould flowers are produced upon long, thick, ſucculent foot- 
not be diſturbed under three years, if the plants do | ſtalks at the end of the branches; they are yellow; 
not come up ſooner. Theſe ſeeds muſt be procured | the rays are ſharp-pointed, and not much longer than 
from the places where the plants naturally grow, for | the empalement; the diſk is large, and the florets are 
thoſe which have been brought into gardens never as long as the empalement ; the ſeeds are crowned . 
produce any, and it is with great difficulty they are | with a long down. | 
reſerved alive. | The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
OTHON NA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 888. Doria. Raii | Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought to Hol- 
Meth Plant. 33. Jacobæa. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 485. | land, and the plants were raiſed in the Amfterdam 
tab. 276. Ragwort. Garden in 1699. . This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
The CHARACTERS are, about the thickneſs of a man's thumb, two or three 
It hath a radiated flower, compoſed of hermaphrodite fle- | feet high, which divide into many branches, covered 
rets which form the diſk, and female half florets which | withahoarydown, andgarniſhed with hoaryleavesabour 


form the rays or border; theſe are included in ene com- three inches long and one broad, cut into many nar- 
mon ſingle empalement of one leaf, cut into eight or ten | row ſegments almoſt to the midrib ; theſe ſegments 
ſegments. The bermaphrodite flowers are tubulous, in- | are equal and parallel, and are indented at their ends 


dented at the top in five parts; the female half florets are into two or three points. The flowers are produced 
frretched out like a tongue, and the point has three in- | on long foot-ſtalks which ariſe from the wings of 
dentures which are reflexed. The hermaphrodite florets | the ſtalks; toward the end of the branches they 
have ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſum- have large yellow rays, or borders, with a diſk of 
mils, and an oblong germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, | florets, and are ſucceeded by oblong purple ſeeds 
crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The female half florets have | crowned with down, | 
oblong germen with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a large bi- | The fourth ſort grows naturally on the hills near the 
fid reflexed ſtigma. The hermaphredite florets are ſeldom | Cape of Good Hope, and was raiſed from ſeed in the 
fruitful, but the female half florets have an oblong ſeed, | Amſterdam Garden. This hath a. low, ſhrubby, 
which is ſometimes naked, and at others crowned with branching ſtalk ; the leaves are thick like thoſe of 
down ;, theſe fit in the permanent empalement. Samphire, and are cut into many narrow ſegments. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſeftion | The flowers are produced on ſhort foot-ſtalks at the 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the end of the branches; they are yellow, and ſhaped 
plants with compound flowers, whoſe female flowers | like the other ſpecies of this genus, and are ſucceeded 
are fruitful and the hermaphrodite barren. by brown ſeeds crowned with ſoft down. 
The Sercixs are, The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
. OTuonna (Coronopifolia) foliis infimis lanceolatis in- | Hope. This hath a thick ſhrubby ſtalk, dividing into 
tegerrimis, ſuperioribus ſinuato-dentatis. Hort. Cliff. ſeveral branches which riſe five or ſix feet high; the 
419. Othonna with ſpear-ſhaped lower leaves which are | leaves come out in cluſters from one point, ſpread on 
entire; and the upper ones indented in finuſes. Jacobæa | every ſide; they are ſmooth, narrow at their baſe, en- 
Africana fruteſcens coronopi folio, Hort. Amt. 2. p. | larging gradually to their points, which are rounded ; 
139. Shrubby African Ragwort, with a Hartſhorn leaf. their edges are acutely indented like thoſe of the Holly. 
2. OTrHoNNa (Celthoides) toliis cuneiformibus integer- | From the center of the leaves ariſe the foot-ſtalks of 
rimis ſeſſilibus, caule fruticoſo procumbente, pedun- the flowers, which are five or ſix inches long, branch- 
culis longiſſimis. Othouna with entire wedge-ſhaped | ing out into ſeveral ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one yel- 
leaves ſitting cloſe, a ſhrubby trailing ſtalk, and very long | low radiated flower, ſhaped like the former; theſe 
foot-ſtalk; to the flowers. Calthoides Africana, glaſti | are ſucceeded by ſlender ſeeds crowned with down. 
tolio. Juſſ. African Baſtard Marygold, with a Woad leaf. | The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth and fifth forts, are 
3. Qruoxna (Peclinata) foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis line- preſerved in green-houſes through the winter, but re. 


quire 


— 
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quire no artificial warmth ; if theſe are protected from 
the froſt it is ſufficient, and in mild weather they muſt 
have a large ſhare of free air. In the ſummer they 
muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, among 
other hardy exotic plants, where they will add to the 
variety, and flower great part of the ſeaſon, Theſe 
may be all propagated by cuttings during the ſum- 
mer months, which ſhould be planted upon an old 
hot-bed, and covered with glaſſes, ſhading them from 


the ſun in the heat of the day. When theſe have | 


taken root, they ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate 
t filled with ſoft loamy earth, placing them in the 
ſhade till they have taken new-root ; then they may 
be removed toa ſheltered ſituation, where they may 
remain till autumn, treating them in the ſame way as 
the old plants. 
The ſecond ſort will live in the open air if it is planted 
in a warm ſituation and a dry ſoil. Some of theſe 
plants have endured the open air for more than 
twenty years in the Chelſea Garden, without protec- 
tion. This is eaſily propagated by cuttings, in the 
ſame way as the former. | 

OXALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 515. Oxys. Tourn. Inſt. - 
R. H. 88. tab. 19. Wood: ſorrel. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is ſhort, permanent, and 
cut into five acute ſegments. The flower is of one petal, 
cut into five obtuſe indented ſegments almoſt to the Bottom; 
it hath ten ereft hairy ſtamina, terminated by roundiſb fur- 
rewed ſummits, and a germen with five angles, ſupporting 
fue flender fiyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward hecemes a frve-cornered capſule with five cells, 
which open longitudinally at the angles, containing roundiſh 
ſeeds, which are thrown aut with an elaſticity on the 
tonch when ripe. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linneus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and five ſtyles. | 

The Spzcits are, 

1. OxaL1s (Acetoſella) ſcapo unifloro, foliis ternatis, ra- 

dice ſquamoſo-articulata. Hort. Cliff. 175. Mood. ſor- 
rel with one flower on a foot-ſtalk, trifoliate leaves, and a 
ſealy jointed root. Oxys flore albo. Tourn. Inſt. 88. 
Wood-ſorrel with a white flower. 

2, OxaL1s (Corniculata) caule ramoſo diffuſo, pedun- 
culis umbelliferis. Hort. Cliff. 175. Wood-ſorrel with 
a branching diffuſed ſtalk, and umbellated foot-ftalks. 
Oxys lutea. J. B. Yellow Weood-ſorre!. 

3. Oxalis (Strifta) caule ramoſo erecto, pedunculis 
umbelliferis. Flor. Virg. 161. Wood. ſorrel with a 
branching upright ſtalk, and umbellated foot-ſtalks. Oxys 
lutea, Americana, erectior. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 88. 
Upright, yellow, American Wood-ſorrel, 

4. Oxalis (Incarnata) caule ſubramoſo bulbifero, pe- 
dunculis unifloris, foliis paſſim verticillatis foliolis ob- 
cordatis. Lin. Sp. 622. Mood. ſorrel with branching 
ftalks bearing bulbs, the leaves generally in whorls, and 
the ſmall leaves heart-ſhaped. Oxys bulboſa Æthiopica 
minor, folio cordato, flore ex albido purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Inſt. 89. Smaller bulbous Ethiopian Woed-ſorrel, 
with a hcart-ſhaped leaf, and a purpliſh white flower. 

5. Oxalis (Purpurea) ſcapo unifloro, foliis ternatis, ra- 
dice bulbosa. Hort. Cliff. 175. . with a 
oot-ſtalk ting one flower, trifoliate leaves, and a 
5 N bulboſa Africana, rotundifolia, 
caulibus & floribus purpureis amplis. Hort. Amſt. 1. 
p. 41. tab. 21. African bulbous Mood. ſorrel, having a 
round leaf, and large purple flalks and flowers. | 

6. OxaL1s (Peſ-capre) ſcapo umbellifero, foliis ternatis 
bipartitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 4.34. Wood-ſorrel with an 
umbelliferous ſtalk, and trifoliate leaves divided in two 
parts, Oxalis bulboſa pentaphylla & hexaphylla, flo- 


ribus magnis luteis & copioſis. Burm. Afr. 80. tab. | 


29. Bulbous Mood. ſorrel with five or ſix leaves, and large 
yellow flowers in abundance. ; : 

7. Oxalis (Fruteſcens) caule erecto fruticoſo, foliis ter- | 
natis, impari maximo. Mood. ſorrel with an upright 
ſhrubby ftalk, and trifoliate leaves, the midale one being 
very large. Oxys lutea fruteſcens, trifolii bituminoſi 


| 


p 


facie. Plum. Cat. 2. Yellow ſorubby Woed-ſorrel, with 
the appearance of bituminous Trefoil, 


* ſtalks, ariſing from the ſide of the branches. 
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8. Oxalis (Barreleri) caule ramoſo erecto, pedunculis 


bifidis racemiferis. Lin. Sp. 624. Mood. ſorrel with an 


eredt branching ſtalk, and wb anger, ny foot-ftalks. Tri- 
u 


folium acetoſum Americanum, rubro flore. Barrel. Rar. 
64. Three-legved American Wood-ſorrel, with a red flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt ſhady woods, 


| and cloſe to hedges in moſt parts of England, fo is 


but ſeldom admitted into gardens; though whoever 
is fond of acid herbs in ſallads, can ſcarce find a more 
rateful acid in any other plant. The roots of this 
ort are compoſed of many ſcaly joints, which propa- 
gate in great plenty. The leaves ariſe immediately 
rom the roots upon ſingle long foot-ſtalks, are com- 
poſed of three heart-ſhaped lobes, which meet in a 
center, where they join the foot-ſtalk; they are of a pale 
green and hairy; between theſe come out the flowers 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one 
large white flower of the open bell ſhape. Theſe 
appear in April and May, and are ſucceeded by five- 
cornered oblong ſeed-veſſels having five cells, in- 
cloſing ſmall browniſh ſeeds ; when theſe are ripe, the 
ſeed-veſſels burſt open at the leaſt touch, and caſt 
out the ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance; This is the 
ſort which is directed for medicinal uſe in the diſpen- 
ſaries; but thoſe people who 'upply the market with 
herbs, generally bring the third fort, which is now 
become common in the gatdens; but this hath very lit- 
tle acid, ſo is unfit for the purpoſes of the other; but as 
it riſes with an upright branching ſtalk, ſo it is ſoon 
gathered and tied up in bunches; whereas the leaves of 
the firſt grow ſingly from the root, and require more 
time in gathering. There is a variety of the firſt fort 
with a purpliſh flower, which grows naturally in the 
North of England, but, as it does not differ from it 
in any other reſpect, I have not enumerated it. 
The ſecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in woods and ſhady places in Italy and Sicily. 
The root of this is long, ſlender, and fibrous; the 
ſtalks trail upon the ground, ſpreading out eight or 
nine inches wide on every fide, dividing into ſmall 


branches; the leaves ſtand upon pretty long foot- 


ſtalks, and are compoſed of three heart-ſhaped lobes, 
which have deeper indentures at their points than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort. The flowers are yellow, grow- 
ing in form of an umbel, upon pretty long ſlender foot- 
Theſe 
appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by ſeed- 
veſſels near an inch long, which open with an elaſti- 
city, and caſt out the ſeeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North America, {rom whence the ſceds were. 
formerly brought to Europe ; but wherever this plant 
has been once introduced and ſuffered to ripen ſeeds, 
it has become a common weed. This is an annual 


plant, riſing with a branching herbaceous ſtalk eight 


or nine inches high ; the leaves ſtand upon very long 


foot-ſtalks, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond 


ſort. The flowers are yellow, ſtanding in a ſort of 
umbel, upon long, ſlender, erect foot-ſtalks ; the ſeed- 
veſſels and ſeeds are like thoſe of the ſecond ſort. 
Theſe three ſorts require no particular culture; if 
the roots of the firſt fort are taken up and tranſplanted 
in a ſhady moiſt border, they will thrive and multiply 
exceedingly ; and if they are kept clean from weeds, 
will require no other care. If the ſeeds of the other 
two ſorts are ſown in an open border, the plants will 
riſe freely, and require no care; for if they are 
permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, there will be a plenti- 
ful ſupply of the plants. 

The Pusch ſort hath a roundiſh bulbous root, from 
which come out ſlender ſtalks about ſix inches high, 
which divide into branches by pairs, and from the di- 
viſions come out the foot- ſtalks of the leaves; theſe 
are long, ſlender, and ſuſtain a trifoliate leaf compoſed 
of three ſmall, roundiſh, heart-ſhaped lobes. The foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers are long, ſlender, and ariſe from 
the diviſion of the ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one — 
flower about the ſame ſize and ſhape as thoſ: the 
firſt fort. This flowers in May, June, and July, and 
ſometimes produces ripe ſeeds in England. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, ſo is too tender 
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to live through the winter in the open air in Eng- 
land; but it it is ſheltered from hard froſt under a 
common hot-bed frame in winter, it will require no 
other protection. It propagates in plenty by offsets 
from the root, as alſo by bulbs, which come out from 
the ſide of the ſtalks. | | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope in ſuch plenty, that the earth which came from 
thence, in which ſome plants were oo to Eng- 
land, was full of it. This hath a roundiſh bulbous 
root, covered with a brown ſkin, ſending out ſtrong 
fibres which ſtrike deep into the ground; the leaves 
are trifoliate, compoſed of three roundiſh, large, . 
lobes, which are but little indented at the top; theſe 
ſtand upon long flender foot - ſtalks, which ariſe from 
a thick ſhort ſtalk, which adheres to the root. The 
foot - ſtalks of the flowers ariſe between the leaves from 
the ſtalk, each ſupporting one large purple flower; 
theſe appear in January and February, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds here, but the roots put out offsets 
in great plenty, whereby it is propagated. This ſort 
will not thrive in winter in the open air here, ſo the 
roots ſhould be planted in pots, which may be ſheltered 
under a common frame in winter, where it may have 
as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, otherwiſe 
the leaves will drawiup weak ; for the leaves of this 
plant come out in October, and continue growing till 

May, when they begin to wither and decay. The 

roots may be tranſplanted any time after the leaves 
decay, till they begin to puſh out again. 

The ſixth ſort is a native of the ſame country as the 
fifth; the roots of this are bulbous ; the leaves ſtand 
upon long lender foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from a ſhort 
- ſtalk or head; they are compoſed of three lobes, 
which are for the moſt part divided into two parts 
almoſt to their baſe. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
are five or ſix inches long, ſuſtaining ſeveral large 
yellow flowers ranged in form of an umbel. Theſe 
appear in March, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by 
ſeeds here. This ſort requires the ſame treatment as 
the fifth. | 

The ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by Plumier in ſome 
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| ADUS. Lin. Gen. Edit. prior. 476. Edit. 5. 
| Prunus. 546. Ceraſus & Lauroceraſus. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 625, 627. tab. 401, 403. The Bird- 


cherry, or Cherry Laurel. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, of one le of, 


indented in froe parts at the brim, which ſpread open. The 
Power bath five large roundiſb petals, which ſpread open, 
and are inſerted in the empalement. It hath from twenty 
to thirty awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are inſerted in the 
empalement, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a round- 
iſh germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an entire 
 obluſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh 
fruit, incloſing an oval-pointed nut having rough furrows. 
This genus of plants was by Dr. Linnæus, in the 
former editions of his Method, ſeparated from the 
Cherrics, to which they had been before joined, be- 
cauſe the furrows of the nuts in this genus were ob- 


tuſe, whereas thoſe of the Cherries are acute; but there 


is a more obvious diſtinction between them, which is, 
the flowers of the Padus are ranged in a long bunch 
(or racemus) and thoſe of the Cherry have their foot- 
{talks ariſing from one joint; but in the laſt edition of 
his Method, he has joined this genus, the Cherry and 
Apricot, to the Plumb, making them only ſpecies of 
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of the French colonies in America, and was ſince 
found growing plentifully at La Vera Cruz by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent it to England. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk a foot and a half high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral ſlender branches, which are garniſhed 
with trifoliate ſmall leaves, compoſed of three oval 
lobes, the middle one being twice as large as the ſide 
ones, Theſe are placed by pairs oppoſite, and ſome- 
times by threes round the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from 
the wings of the ſtalks, are near two inches long, each 
ſuſtaining four or five yellow flowers, whoſe petals 
are not much longer than the empalement; each of 
theſe have a ſmaller foot- ſtalk which is crooked, ſo 
that the flowers hang downward. | 
This ſort is much tenderer than either of the former, 
ſo requires to be placed in a ſtove kept to a moderate 
degree of warmth in winter. Ir is propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in pots, and plunged into 
a moderate hot- bed; and when the plants come up, 
"y ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate pot filled 
with light mY earth, and plunged into a treſh hot- 
bed, ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken 
new root; after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender plants from the ſame 
country. | ; 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in the Brazils for in 
a tub of earth which came from thence, the plants 
came up in plenty. This ſeldom riſes more than 
three or four inches high, having upright ſtalks ; the 
leaves arec ompoſed of three — erg hairy lobes, 
ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks. The flowers riſe imme- 
diately from the root, having foot-ſtalks the ſame 
length with thoſe of the leaves; they are bifid, ſup- 
porting two pretty large red flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong capſules filled with brown ſeeds. 
This ſort may be propagated by offsets from the root, 
or by ſeeds, . and requires the ſame protection as the 
ſixth ſort. | 
OX-EYE. See BuPpHTHALMUM. | 
OXYACANTHA. See BrRBERIS. 


OXYS. See Oxalis. 
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the ſame genus; in which, I think, he has exceeded 
the boundaries of nature; for although the Padus and 
TCeraſus may with 1 mad be joined in the ſame ge- 
nus, yet theſe ought by no means to be joined to the 
Prunus ; for it is well known, that the Cherry will 
not grow by grafting or budding upon the Plumb 
ſtock, nor the Plumb upon Cherry ſtocks, though 
there are no inſtances of two trees of the ſame genus, 
which will not grow upon cach other, however diffe- 
rent their exterior appearance may be. 
It is ranged in the firſt ſection of Linnzus's twelfth 
claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers have 
from twenty to thirty ſtamina, which are either in- 
ſerted in the empalement or petals of the flower, and 
but one ſtyle. | 
The Spreins are, 
1. Papvs (Avium) og duobus, baſi foliorunt 
ſubjectis. Hort. Cliff. 185. Bird. cherry with two glands 
A the baſe of the leaves. Ceraſus racemoſa, ſylveſtris, 
fructu non eduli. C. B. P. 451. Branching wild Cherry 
with a fruit not eatable. 
2, Pabus (Rubra) foliis lanceolato-oyatis deciduus, pe- 
tiolis biglanduloſis. tab. 196. fol. 2. Bird. cherry with 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, deciduous leaves, whoſe foot. ſtalls have 


- two glands. Ceraſus racemoſa ſylveſtris, fructu non 
| | | ceduli 
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eduli rubro. H. R. Par. Branching wild Bird-cherry 


with a red fruit, which is not eatable, and commonly called 
by the gardeners, Corniſh Cherry, | 
3. Papus (Virginiana) toliis oblongo-ovatis ſerratis acu- 
minatis deciduis, baſi antice glanduloſis. Bird-cherry 
with oblong, oval, ſawed, acute. pointed, deciduous leaves, and 
glands on the. fore part of the foot-ſtalk. Ceraſi ſimilis 
arbuſcula Mariana, padi folio, flore albo parvo race- 
moſo. Pluk. Mant. 43. Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 28. Ame- 
rican Bird-cherry. 
4. Papus (Lauroceraſus) foliis ſempervirentibus lanceo- 
lato-Ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 42. Bird- cherry with evergreen, 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves. Lauroceraſus. Cluſ. Hiſt. 
1. p. 4. The common Laurel. | 
5. Papus (Luſitenica) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſemperviren- 
tibus eglanduloſis. Bird-cherry with oblong, dval, ever- 
green leaves, having glands, Lauroceraſus Luſitanica 
minor. 'Tourn. Inſt. 628. Smaller Portugal Laurel, called 
Aſarero by the Portugueſe. | |: 
6. Papus (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis acute denticu- 
latis ſempervirentibus. Evergreen Bird-cherry with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having ſmall acute indentures, called 
in America Baſtard Mahogany. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the hedges in York- 
ſhire, and many of the northern counties in England, 
as alſo in ſome few places near London, but it is pro- 
pagated as a flowering-ſhrub in the nurſery-gar- 
dens for ſale. This riſes with ſeveral woody ſtalks 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, which will grow 
to have ſtems nine or ten inches diameter, if they are 
rmitted to ſtand z but as the faſhions of gardens have 
— frequently altering for fifty or ſixty years paſt, 
fo there are few places where any of the ornamental 
flowering trees have been ſuffered to remain. * The 


branches of this tree grow wide and ſcattering ; A 


are covered with a purpliſh bark, and garniſhed wit 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, which are 


lightly ſawed on their edges, and have two ſmall pro- 


tuberances or glands at their baſe. The flowers are 
roduced in long looſe bunches from the ſide of the 
La ; they have five roundiſh white petals, which 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the Cherry, and are in- 
ſerted in the border of the empalement; and within 
theſe are a great number of ſtamina, which alſo are 
inſerted in the empalement. The flowers ſtand each 
upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk, and are ranged alternately 
along the principal foot-ſtalk ; they have a ſtrong 
ſcent, which is very diſagreeable to moſt perſons. 
Theſe flowers appear in May, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall roundiſh fruit, which are firſt green, afterward 
turn red, and when ripe, are black, incloſing a round- 
iſh furrowed ſtone or nut, which ripens in Auguſt, 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Armenia, from 
whence I have received the ag 22 it 2 my 
cars ago propagated in the nurſery- gardens about 
333 = * is generally called . 
This ſort has been often confounded with the firſt; 
many of the late writers in botany have ſuppoſed it 
was the ſame ſpecies, but I have raiſed both ſorts 
from ſeeds, and have always found the young plants 
to retain their difference. This riſes with a ſtrait up- 
right ſtem more than twenty feet high ; the branches 
are ſhorter, and grow cloſer together than thoſe of the 
firſt, fo naturally form regular heads; the leaves of 
this are ſhorter and broader than thoſe of the other, 
and are not ſo rough; the flowers grow in cloſer 
ſhorter ſpikes, which ftand more erect ; the fruit is 
larger, and red when ripe. This flowers a little af- 
ter the firſt ſort. 
The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
arts of North America. This riſes with a thick ſtem 
— ten to thirty feet high, dividing into many 
branches, which have a dark purple bark, and are 
arniſhed with oval leaves placed alternately on ſhort 
oot-ſtalks ; they are of a lucid green, and ſlightly 
ſawed on their edges, continuing in verdure as late 
in the autumn as any of the deciduous trees. The 
flowers come out in bunches like thoſe of the ſecond 
ſort, and are ſucceeded by larger fruit, which is black 
when ripe, and is ſoon deyoured by the birds. The 
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wood of this tree is beaurifully veined with black and 
m 


white, and will poliſh very ſmooth, ſo is frequently 
uſed for cabinet work; as is alſo the wood of the 
firſt fort, which is much uſed in France, where it is 
called, Bois de Sainte-Lucie. | 
The fourth ſort is the common Laurel, which is now 
ſo well known as to need no deſcription, This grows 
naturally about Trebiſond, near the Black Sea, and 
was brought to Europe about the year 1576, but is 
now become very common, eſpecially in the warmer 

arts of Europe. 

he fifth ſort was brought to England from Portugal, 
but whether it is a native of that country, or was in- 
troduced there from ſome other country, is hard to 
determine. The Portugueze call it Aſeraro, or Aze- 
rero. This was ſuppoſed to have been but a low 
evergreen ſhrub, 53 by experience we find, that 
when it is in a proper foil, it will grow to a large 
ſize. There are at preſent ſome of the trees whoſe 
trunks are more than a foot diameter, and twelve or 
ſixteen feet high, which are not of many years ſtand- 
ing, and are well furniſhed with branches, which when 
young have a reddiſh bark ; the leaves are ſhorter 
than thoſe of the common Laurel, approactung nearer 
to an oval form; they are of the ſame conliſtence, 
and of a lucid green, which mixing with the red 
branches, make a beautiful appearance. The flowers 
are produced in long looſe ſpikes from the ſide of the 
branches ; they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common 1 appearing in June, and are 
ſucceeded by oval berries ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common Laurel; they are firſt green, afterward red, 
and when ripe are black, incloſing a ſtone like the 
Cherry. 
The ſeeds of the ſixth ſort were ſent from Carolina, 
by the title of Baſtard Mahogany, from the colour of 
the wood, which is ſomewhat like Mahogony. This 
ſeems to be little more than a ſhrub, if we may judge 
from its growth here; the ſtalk does not riſe more than 
three feet high, bur ſends out lateral branches, which 
ſpreaon every ſide, covered with a brown bark, and gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves near two inches long, 
and three quarters of aninch broad, with ſmall acutein- 
dentures on the edges; they ſtand alternately upon very 
ſhort foot- ſtalks, and are of a lucid green, continuing 
their verdure all the year. This has not as yet flowered 
in England, fo I can give no account of it; but by the 
ſeeds and deſcription which I received of its flowers, 
it belongs to this genus, J 
This plant will live in the open air here, if it is 
planted in a warm ſituation, and ſheltered in ſeyere 
troſt, to which, if they are expoſed, often deſtroys 
them, eſpecially while the plants are young; but when 
they have acquired 8 there is no doubt of their 
thriving very well in the open ground in ſheltered 
ſituations. It may be propagated in the ſame man- 
ner as the N Laurel from the berries; and if 
the branches are laid down they will take root, but 
the cuttings will not grow, ſo far as I have experienced. 
The three firſt ſorts are eaſily propagated, either by 
the ſeeds or layers; when they are propagated by the 
ſeeds they ſhould be ſown in the autumn, for if t 
are kept out of the ground till ſpring, they ſeldom 
grow till the ſecond year. Theſe may be ſown upon 
a bed or border of good ground, in the ſame way 
as the Cherry-ſtones which are deſigned for ſtocks ; 
and the young plants may be treated in the ſame 
manner, planting them out in a nurſery, where they 
may ſtand two years to get ſtrength, and then they 
may be tranſplanted to the places where they are to 
remain. They are uſually intermixed with other 
flowering ſhrubs, in wilderneſs work, where they add 
to the variety, 
If they are propagated by layers, the young ſhoots 
ſhould be laid down in the autumn, which will have 
good roots by that time twelvemonth, when they 
may be ſeparated from the old plants, and tranſplanted 
into a-nurſery for a year or two to get ſtrength, and 
may then be removed to the places where they are to 
grow, 
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The third ſort wilt grow to be a very large tree when 
it is planted in a tnoiſt ſoil, but in dry ground it rarely 
riſes to be more than twenty feet high; There have 
been ſome plants of late years raiſed from feeds which 
came from Carolina, which have all the appearance 
of the third ſort, but are of much humbler _ 
whether this may proceed from their being brought 
from a warmer Climate, ſo do not agree with the cold 
of our wintefs fo well as that, or whether they are a 
different ſpecies from that, I cannot yet determine, 
as they have not produced fruit here. 145 
The Laurel may be eaſily pro by __—_ 
the cuttings z the beſt time for doing this is in Sep- 
tember, as toon as the autumnal rains fall to moiſten 
the ground; the cuttings muſt be the ſame year's 
ſhoots, and if they have a ſmall part of the former 
year's wood to their bottom, they will more certainly 
ſucceed, and form better roots. Theſe ſhould be 
planted in a Toft loamy foil about fix inches deep, 
reſſing the earth cloſe to them. If theſe are proper- 
| planted, and the ground is good, there will few of 
the cuttings fail ; and if they are kept clean from 
weeds the following ſummer, they will have made 
ood ſhoots by the following autumn, when they may 
e tranſplanted into a nurſery, where they may grow 
two years to get ſtrength, and then ſhould be remov- 
ed to the places where they are to remain. Theſe 
plants were formerly kept in pots and tubs, and pre- 
ſerved in green-houſes in winter; but afterward they 
were planted againſt warm walls, to preſerve them, 
being frequently injured by ſevere froſt. After this 
the plants were trained into pyramids and globes, and 
conſtantly kept ſheered ; by which the broad leaves 
were generally cut in the middle, which rendered the 
plants very unſightly. Of late years they have been 
more properly diſpoſed in gardens, by planting them 
to border woods, and the ſides of wilderneſs quarters; 
for which purpoſe we have but few plants fo well 
adapted, for it will pou under the drip of trees, in 
ſhade or ſun; and 
round, ſo as to form a thicket; and the leaves be- 
ng large, and having a fine gloſſy green colour, they 
ſet off the woods and other plantations in winter, when 
the other trees have caſt their leaves ; and in ſummer 
they make a good contraſt with the green of the other 
trees. Theſe trees are ſometimes injured in very ſe- 
vere winters, eſpecially where they ſtand ſingle and 
are much expoſed ; but where they grow in thickets, 
and are ſcreened by other trees, they are ſeldom much 


hurt; for in thoſe places it is only the young tender | 


ſhoots which are injured, and there will be new ſhoots 
produced immediately below theſe to ſupply their 
place, ſo that in one year the damage will be re- 
paired. - But whenever ſuch ſevere winters happen, 
theſe trees ſhould not be cut or pruned till after the 
following Midſummer ; by which time it will appear 
what branches are dead, which may then be cut away, 
to the places where the new ſhoots are produced ; for 
by haſtily cutting theſe trees in the ſpring, the drying 
winds have free ingreſs to the branches, whereby the 
ſhoots ſuffer as much, if not more, than they had done 
by the froſt. 

Theſe trees are alſo very ornamental, when they are 
mixed with other evergreen trees, in forming of 
thickets, or to ſhut out the appearance of diſagreeable 
objects; for the leaves being very large, make a very 
good blind, and are equally uſeful for ſcreening from 


winds ; ſo that when they are planted between flower- | 


ing-ſhrubs, they may be trained fo as to fill up the 
vacancies in the middle of ſuch. plantations ; and will 
anſwer the purpoſe of ſcreening in the winter, and 


ſhutting out the view through the ſhrubs in all ſea- | 


ſons : there are alſo many other purpoſes to which 
this tree may be applied, ſo as to render it very or- 
namental. 8 

In warmer countries this tree will grow to a large 
ſize, ſo that in ſome parts of Italy there are large 
woods of them; but we cannot hope to have them 
grow to ſo large ſtems in England; for ſhould theſe 
trees be pruned up, in order to form them into ſtems, 


e branches will ſpread to the 
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the froſt would then become much more hurtful to 
them than in the manner they uſually grow, wich their 
branches to the ground: however, if the trees are 
planted pretty cloſe together in large thickets, and 
permitted to grow rude, they will defend each other 
from the froſt, and they will grow to a conſiderable 
height: an inſtance of which is now in that noble 
lantation of evergreen trees, made by his Grace the 
uke of Bedford at Wooburn-abbey, where there 
is a conſiderable hill covered entirely with Laurels; 
and in the other of the ſame plantation, there are 
great numbers of theſe intetmixed with the other ever- 
green trees, where they are already grown to a con- 
derable ſize, and make a noble appearance. 
There are ſome perſons who propagate theſe trees 


from their berries, which is certainly the beſt way to 


obtain good plants; for thoſe which come from ſeeds 
have a diſpoſition to an upright growth, whereas al- 
moſt all thoſe which are raiſed from cuttings or layers, 
incline more to an horizontal growth, and produce a 
eater number of lateral branches. When any perſon 
is deſirous to propagate this tree by ſeeds, the berries 
mult be guarded from the birds, otherwiſe they will 
devour them before they are perfectly ripe, which is 
ſeldom earlier than the latter end of September, or the 
beginning of October, for they ſhould hang until the 
outer pulp is quite black. When theſe berries are 
gathered, they ſhould be fown ſoon after ; for when 
they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, they fre- 
uently miſcarry ; and there will be no hazard in 
wing them in the autumn, provided they are pur 
in a dry ſoil; and if the winter ſhould prove fevere, the 
bed in which they are ſown ſhould be covered with 
rotten tan, ſtraw, Peas-haulm, or any light covering, 
to prevent the froſt from penetrating of the ground. 
The beſt way will be to ſow the berries in rows at 
about fix inches diſtance, and one inch aſunder in the 
rows; if drills are made about three inches deep, and 
the berries ſcattered in them, and the earth drawn 
over them, it will be a very good method. The fol- 
lowing ſpring theplants will appear, when they ſhould 
be kept clean from weeds ;' and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, if they are duly watered, the plants will 
make fo progreſs as to be fit for tranſplanting 
the following autumn, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in a nurſery, placing them in 
rows at three feet aſunder, and the plants one foot 
diftance in the rows. In this nurſery they may re- 
main two years, by which time they will be fit to 
tranſplant where they are deſigned to remain. | 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe plants is in 
the autumn, as ſoon as the rain has prepared the 
ground for planting; for although they often grow 
when removed in the ſpring, yet thoſe do not take 
ſo well, nor make fo good progreſs as thoſe which are 
removed in the autumn, eſpecially if the plants are 
taken from a light foil, which generally falls away 
from their roots; but if they are taken up with balls 
of earth to their roots, and removed but a ſmall 
diſtance, there will be no danger of tranſplanting 
them in the ſpring, provided it is done before they 
begin to ſhoot; for as the plants will ſhoot very early 
in the ſpring, ſo if they are removed after thay have 
ſhot, the ſhoots will decay, and many times the plants 
entirely fail. | 
There are fome perſons who, of late, have baniſhed 
ef = pu from their gardens, as ſuppoſing them 
poſſeſſed of a poifonous quality, becauſe the diſtilled 
water has proved ſo in many inſtances; but however 
the diſtilled water may have been found deſtructive to 
animals, from numberleſs experimenrs which 
have been made both of the leaves and fruit, it hath 
not appeared that there is the leaſt hurtful quality in 
either; ſo that the whole muſt be owing to the oil, 
which may be carried over in diſtillation. 
The berries have been long uſed to put into brandy, 
to make a ſort of ratafia, and the leaves have alſo 
been put into cuſtards, to give. them an apreeable 
flavour ; and although theſe have been for many years 
much ufed, yet. there hath been no one inſtance of 


their 
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their having done the leaſt injury; and as to the ber- 
ries, I have known them eaten in great quantities 
without ap 4 | 
There are ſome perſons who have grafted the Laurel 
upon Cherry ſtocks, with deſign to enlarge the trees, 
but although they will take very well upon each other, 
yet they ſeldom make. much progreſs when either the 
Laurel is grafted on the Cherry, or the Cherry upon 
the Laurel; fo that it is only a thing of curioſity, at- 
tended with no real uſe : and I would recommend to 
perſons who have this curioſity, to graft the Laurel 
upon the Corniſh Cherry, rather than any other ſort 
of ſtock, becauſe the graft will unite better with this; 
and as it is a regular tree and grows large, fo it will 
better anſwer the purpoſe of producing large trees. 
The Portugal Laurel may be propagated in the ſame 
way as the common Laurel, either by — lay- 
ers, or ſeeds. If the cuttings are planted at the ſame 
ſeaſon, and in the ſame way as hath been directed for 
the common Laurel, they will take root very freely ; 
Hor if the young branches are laid in the autumn, 
they will take root in one year, and may then be re- 
moved into a nurſery, where they may grow a year 
or two get ſtrength, and then tranſplanted where they 
are to remain, 
But although both theſe methods are very expeditious 
for the propagating theſe _ yet I would recom- 
mend the railing them from the berries, eſpecially 
where they are deſigned for tall ſtandards , for the 
plants which are propagated by cuttings and layers, 
put out more lateral branches and become buſhy, but 
are not ſo well inclined to grow upright, as thoſe 
which come from ſeeds : and as there are now many 
trees in the Engliſh gardens which produce plenty of 
berries every year, ſo if they are guarded from birds 
till they are ripe, there may be a ſupply of them ſuf- 
ficient to raiſe plants enough without propagating 
them any other way. Theſe berries muſt be ſown in 
the autumn, and treated in the fame way as the com- 
mon Laurel. | | 
This tree delights in a gentle loamy ſoil, which is 
not too wet nor over dry, though it will grow upon 
almoſt any foil : but the plants do not make fo great 
progreſs, nor appear ſo beautiful, when planted in 
a very dry foil, or in ground that is too wet. The 
time of tranſplanting this, is the ſame as for the com- 
mon Laurel, 
This tree is much hardier than the common Laurel, 
for in the ſevere froſt of the year 1740, when great 
numbers of Laurels were entirely killed, and moſt of 
them loſt their yerdure, this remained unhurt in per- 
fect verdure, which renders it more valuable; and as 


by the appearance of ſome trees now growing in the | 
gardens, they ſeem as if they will grow to a large | 


ſize, ſo it is likely to be one of the moſt ornamental 
evergreens we have. | 


PA ONIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 273. tab. 146. Lin. | 


Gen. Plant. 600. [fo called from Pzon the phyſician, 
| becauſe he is ſaid to have cured Pluto, when wounded 
by Hercules, with this herb.] The Peony ; in French, 
Pivoine. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement, 2 of 
free concave reflexed leaves, unequal in ſize a 
7 be flower bath five large, und, concave petals which 
ſpread open, and a great number of ſhort hairy ſtamina, 
terminated by large, obloug, four-cornered ſummits, with 
two, three, or four oval, ereft, hairy germen in the cen- 
ter, having no ſtyles, but have oblong, compreſſed, obtuſe, 
coloured ſtigmas. The germen afterward become ſo many 
oval, oblong, reflexed, hairy capſules, having one cell, 
open longitudinally, containing ſeveral oval, ſhining, co- 
loured ſeeds, ,fixed to the furrow. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and two ger- 
men or ſtyles. 
The Spzcits are, | 
1. PAoNla (Maſcula) foliis lobatis ex ovato-lanceolatis. 
Haller. Helv. 311, Peony with lobated leaves which are 


poſition. | 
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oval and ſptar-fhaped. Pwonia folio nigricante ſplen- 
dido, quæ mas. C. B. P. 32 3. Peum with dark ſhining 
leaves, otherwiſe mali Peony. 

2. PO (Feminea) foliis difformiter lobatis. Haller. 
Helvet. 311. Peony with difformed lobated tavves. Pæ- 
onia communis, vel fœmina. C. B. P. 323. Common 
or female Peony.” 

3. P (Peregrina) foliis difformiter lobatis, lobis in- 
— — forum rotundioribus. Peony with dif- 
fl lobated leaves which art cut, and rounder petals to 
the flower. Pœonia peregrina, flore ſaturatè rubente. 
C. B. P. 324. Foreign Peony with a deep red flower. 

4. Paona (Hirſuta) foliis lobatis, lobis lanceolatis in- 
tegerrimis. Peony 10th lobated leaves, whoſe lobes are 
Jſpear-ſhaped and entire. Pæœonia fœmina flore pleno 
rubro majore. C. B. P. 324. Female Peony with a lar- 
ger double red flower. 

5. P&aonia (Tartarica) foliis difformiter lobatis pube- 
ſcentibus. Tab. 199. Peony with difformed lobated leaves, 
which are downy. ; 

6. Ponta (Luſitanica) foliis lobatis, lobis ovatis in- 
ferns incanis. Peony twith lobated leaves, 7 lobes 


are oval and boary on their under fide. Pœonia Lufita- 


nica, flore ſimplici odoro. Juſſ. Peomy of: Portugal with 
a ſingle ſewer! flower. | 
The firſt ſort here enumerated, is the common male 
Peony, which grows naturally in the woods on the 
Helvetian mountains. The root of this is com 
of ſeveral oblong knobs, ſhaped like the dugs of a 
cow, which hang by ſtrings, faſtened to the main 
head; the ſtalks riſe about two feet and a half high, 
which are garniſhed with leaves compoſed of ſeveral 
oval lobes, ſome of which are cut into two or three 
ſegments ; they are of a lucid green on their upper 
fide, but are hoary on their under. The ftalks are 
terminated by large ſingle flowers, compoſed of five 
or ſix large roundiſh red petals, incloſing a great num- 
ber of ſtamina, terminated by oblong yellow ſum- 
mits. In the center is ſituated two, three, or ſome- 
times five germen, which join together at their baſe ; 
they are covered with a whitiſh hairy down; theſe af- 
terward ſpread afunder, and open longitudinally, ex- 
poſing the roundiſn feeds, which are firſt red, then 
purple, and when perfectly ripe turn black. The 
flowers appear in May, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn, 
There is one variety of this with pale, and another 
with white flowers, as alſo one - whoſe leaves have 
larger lobes; but as theſe are generally ſuppoſed to 
be only ſeminal variations, ſo I have not enumerated 
them here. 
The ſecond fort is called the female Peony ; the roots 
of this are compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh thick knobs 
or tubers, which hang below each other, faſtened 
with ſtrings ; the ſtalks are green, and riſe about 
the ſame height as the former; theſe are iſhed with 
leaves, compoſed of ſeveral unequal lobes, which 
are variouſly cut into many „ they are of a 
paler green than thoſe of the firſt, and are hairy on 
their under ſide; the flowers are ſmaller, and of a 
deeper purple colour. It flowers at the ſame time as 
the firſt. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſort with double 
flowers, which are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens; 
theſe differ in the ſize and colour of their flowers, bur 
are ſuppoſed to have been accidentally obtained from 
ſeeds. 
The third ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; the 
roots of this are compoſed of roundiſh knobs like 
thoſe of the ſecond ſort, as are alſo the leaves, but are 
of a thicker ſubſtance ; the ſtalks do not riſe ſo high, 
and the flowers have a greater number of petals. This 
flowers a little after the other. The large double pur- 
le Peony, I ſuſpect is a variety of this ſort. 
The fourth ſort hath roots like the ſecond ; the ſtalks 
are taller, and of a purpliſh colour ; the leaves are 
much longer, the lobes are ſpear-ſhaped and entire; 
the flowers are large, and of a deep red colour, This 
flowers at the ſame time as the two firſt ſorts. 


The 
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The ſeeds of the fifth fort were brought from the | ſome freſh rich earth over the beds about an inch 
Levant, and from them there were plants raiſed, which | thick, and conſtantly to keep them clear from weeds. 
produced ſingle, and others with double flowers, of |' When you tranſplant them, (which ſhould be done in 
\ the "ſame _Thape; ſize, and colour. The roots: of September) you muſt prepare ſome beds of freth light 
theſe are compoſed of oblong fleſhy tubers or knobs ; earth, which ſhould be dug, and well cleaned from 
they are of a pale colour, and hang by firings like che | the roots of all noxious weeds ; then plant the roots 
other ſpecies, The ftalks riſe about two feet high, | therein ſix inches aſunder, and about three inches 
which are of a pale green, and are-garniſhed»-with | deep. In theſe» beds they may remain until they 
leaves compoſed of ſeveral lobes, which are irregular | flower, after which they may be tranſplanted where 
in ſhape and ſize, ſome of them having but fix, and you deſign they ſnould grow. A is very probable 
others have eight or ten ſpear · ſnaped lobes; theſe are there may be ſome varieties obtained from the ſeed; 
ſome cut into two, ſome three ſegments, and others |. of theſe plants, as is common in moſt other flowers, 
are entire; they are of a pale and are downy ſo that thoſe which produce beautiful flowers, may be 
on their under ſide. © The | are terminated by placed in the flower-garden, but ſuch as continue 
ode flower of a brigbt red colour, a little leſs than that | ſingle or ill coloured, may be planted in beds to pro- 
of the female Peony, and have fewer petals; they | pagate for medicinal uſe. | 
have a great number of ſtamina, and ſometimes two, | The Portugal Peony may alfo be propagated either 
at others three germen, like thoſe of the female Pe- by ſeeds, or parting the roots, in the fame manner 
ony, but ſhorter and whiter.” This flowers a little | as the other forts, butſhould have a lighter foil and a 
later than the common Peony. FIT warmer ſituation. The flowers of this Kind are ſingle, 
The ſeeds of the ſixth fort were ſent. to the Chelſea | but ſmell very ſweet, Which renders it worthy of a 
Garden by Dr. de Juſſieu, who brought them from | place in every good garden, | 
r where the plants grow naturally. The PALIUR US. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 616. tab. 357. 
root of this ſort is not compoſed of roundiſh tubers | Rhamnus: Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. Chriſt's Thorn. 
or knobs, but hath two or three long, taper, forked | The CHARACTRRs are, U 
fangs like fingers. The ſtalk riſes little more than a] The flower bas no'empalement. It hath fue petals which 
foot high, and is garniſhed with leaves compoſed of | are ranged circularly,”and end in acute points. It hath 
three or four oval lobes, of a pale colour on their up- five ſtamina, which' are inſerted in the ſcales. under the 
per fide, and hoary on their under; the ſtalk is ter-] petals, terminated by ſmall ſulnmits, and à roundiſb trifid 
minated by a ſingle flower, which is of a bright red | - germen, ſupporting three ſhort ſtyles,” crowned by obtuſe 
colour, ſmaller than either of the former, and an agree- ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes a buckler-ſbape4 
able ſweet ſcent. This flowers about the ſame time nut divided into three celli each containing one /eed. 
with the common ſort. This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus joined to 
The firft of theſe ſorts is chiefly propagated for the | the Rhamnus, which is ranged in the firſt ſection 
roots, Which are uſed in medicine; for the flowers | of his fifth claſs, in which are placed thoſe plants 
being ſingle, do not afford near ſo much pleaſure as] whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle ;- bur 
. thoſe with double flowers, nor will they abide near | as the flowers of this have three ſtyles, ſo it ſnould 
ſo long in beauty. be ranged in his third ſection. 
All the forts with double flowers are preſerved in cu- | We know but one Spzcies of this genus, viz. 
rious gardens for the beauty of their flowers, which, | PaLwvrRus (Spina Chriſti.) Dod. Pempt. 848. Chriſt's 
when intermixed with other large growing plants in] Thorn. Rhamnus aculeis geminatis, inferiore reflexo, 
the borders of large gardens, will add to the variety ; | floribus trigynis. Hort. Cliff. 69. Prickly Buckthorn 
and the flowers are very ornamental in baſons or | with double thorns, the under ones of which are reſlexed, 
flower-pots, when placed in rooms. and flowers containing three germina. | 
They are all extremely hardy, and will grow in al- This plant grows naturally in the hedges in Paleſ- 
moſt any ſoil or ſituation, which renders them more tine; it riſes with a phant ſhrubby ſtalk to the height 
valuable; for they will thrive under the ſhade of | of eight or ten feet, ſending out many weak: ſlender 
trees, and in ſuch places they will continue much | branches, garniſhed with oval leaves placed alternately, 
longer in beauty. | I ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks near one inch long; theic 
They are propagated by parting their roots, which] have three longitudinal veins, and are of a pale green. 
multiply very faſt. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting | The flowers come out at the wings of the ſtalk in 
them is toward the latter end of Auguſt, or the begin-] cluſters, almoſt the length of the young branches; 
ning of September; for if they are removed 2 they are of a greeniſn yellow colour, — appear in 
their roots have ſhot out new fibres, they ſeldom June, and are ſucceeded by broad, roundiſh, buckler- 
flower ſtrong the ſucceeding ſummer. | ſhaped ſeed- veſſels, which have borders like the brims 
In parting theſe roots, you ſhould always obſerve to | of a hat, the foot-ſtalks being faſtened to the middle; 
preſerve a bud upon the crown of each offset, other- theſe have three cells, each containing one ſeed. ' 
wife they will come to nothing; nor ſhould you di- This is by many perſons ſuppoſed to be the plant, 
vide the roots too ſmall (eſpecially if you have re- | from which the crown of thorns which was put upon 
gard to their blowing the following year) for when | the head of our Saviour, was compoſed; the truth of 
their offsets are weak, they many times do not flower | which is ſupported by many travellers of credit, who 
the ſucceeding ſummer, or at leaſt produce but one | affirm that this is one of the moſt common ſhrubs in 
flower upon each root: but where you would multi-] the country of Judæa; and from the pliableneſs of 
ply them in quantities, you may divide them as ſmall its branches, which may eaſily be wrought into any 
as you pleaſe, provided there be a bud to each offset; | figure, it may afford a probability. 
but then they ſhould be planted in a nurſery-bed for | This ſhrub grows wild in moſt parts of the Levant, 
a ſeaſon or two to get ſtrength, before they are placed | as allo in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the ſouth of 
in the flower- garden. * een France, eſpecially near Montpelier, from whence 
The ſingle ſorts may be propagated from ſeeds (which | their ſeeds may be procured, for they do not ripen 
they generally produce in large quantities, where the | in England. Theſe feeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as 
flowers are permitted to remain) which ſhould be | poſſible after they arrive, on a. bed of light earth, 
ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, upon a | and the plants will- come up the following ſpring ; 
bed of light freſh earth, covering them over about but when the ſeeds are kept out of the ground twill 
half an inch thick with the ſame light earth. The] ſpring, they will not come up till the next year, 
ſpring following the plants will come up, when they | and very often fail; therefore it is much the beſt 
. ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds, and in very way to ſow'them in the autumn. Theſe ſeedling plants 
| dry weather refreſhed with water, which will greatly | may be tranſplanted the following ſeaſon into a nur- 
forward their growth, In this bed they ſhould re- ſery to get ſtrength, before they are planted out for 
main two years before they are tranſplanted, obſerving | good. n Sew | ' 
in autumn, when the leaves are decayed, to ſpread | 
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It may alſo be 4 laying down its ten- 
det 3 in the ſpring of - year, which if care» 


fully ſupplied with water in dry weather, will take 
root in a year's time, and may then be taken off 
from the old plant, and tranſplanted where they are 
to remain. 

The beſt time for tranſplanting this plant is in au- 
tumn, ſoon after the leaves decay, or the beginning 


of April, juſt before it begins to ſhoot, obſerving to | 


lay ſome mulch upon the ground about their roots to 
prevent them from drying, as alſo to refreſh them 
now and then witha little water until they have taken 
freſh root, after which they will require but very little 
care. They are very hardy, and will grow to be ten 
or twelve feet high, if planted in a dry ſoil and a 
warm ſituation. There is little beauty in this plant, 
but it is kept in gardens as a curioſity, f 
PALMA. Plum. Gen. 1. Raii Meth. Plant. 135. 
The Palm: tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath male and female flowers in ſome ſpecies on the 
ſame plant, and in others on different plants; the empa- 
lement of the male flowers are divided into three parts. 
The flowers of ſome ſpecies have three petals, and ſix 
ſtamina terminated by oblong ſummits, with an obſolete 
germen, ſupporting three ſhort ſtyles, crowned by acute 
ſtigmas; theſe are barren. The female flowers have a 
common ſheath, but no empalement; they have fix ſhort 
petals, and an oval germen ſitting upon an awl-ſhaped 
. ftyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a fruit of various forms gs, zes in different 
ſpecies. : 
Mr. Ray ranges this genus in the front of his trees 
and ſhrubs, which have male flowers at remote diſ- 


tances from the fruit, ſometimes on the ſame, and at | 


others on different trees. Dr. Linnæus has ſeparated 
the ſpecies under the following genera, Chamerops, 
Boraſſus, Corypha, Cocos, Phœnix, Areca, and 
Elate, ranging them in his Appendix. 

The Speis are, ö 

1. PaLMa (Dachylifera) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis an- 
guſtioribus aculeis terminalibus. Palm-tree with wing- 
ed leaves, whoſe lobes are narrow, terminated by ſpines. 
Palma major. C. B. P. 506. The grgater Palm or Date- 
tree. 

2. PALMA (Cocos) frondibus pinnatisy foliolis replicatis, 
ſpadicibus alaribus, fructu maxingo anguloſo. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves, whoſe lob are folded back, 
foot-ftalks proceeding from the ſides of, the branches, and a 
large angular fruit. Palma Indica, coccitera, angu- 
loſa. C. B. P. 502. Indian Palm-tree having an angular 
fruit, commonly called Cocoa-nut. 

3. PALMA (Spinoſa) frondibus pinnatis, ubique aculea- 

tis, aculeis nigricantibus fructu majore. Palm-tree 
with winged leaves, which are every where armed with 
black ſpines, and bearing @ larger fruit. Palma to- 
ta ſpinoſa major, fructu pruniformi. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 177. Greater Palm-tree which is all over prickly, 
and a Plum-ſhaped fruit, commonly called great Ma- 
caw-lree. 

4. PALMA (Altiſſima) frondibus pinnatis, caudice qua- 
li, fructu minore. Palm-tree with winged leaves, an 
equal trunk, and a ſmaller fruit. Palma altiſſima non 
ſpinoſa, fructu pruniformi minore racemoſo ſparſo. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 176. The talleſt Palm-tree having no 
ſpines, and a ſmaller Plum-ſhaped fruit, growing in 
long bunches ſcatteringly, commonly called the Cabbage- 
tree. 

5. Paima (Gracili) frondibus pinnatis, caudice tereti 
aculeato, fructu minore. Palm-tree with winged leaves, 
a taper prickly ſtalk, and a ſmaller fruit. Palma ſpinoſa 
minor, caudice gracili, fructu pruniformi, minimo 
rubro. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 178. Smaller prickly Palm-tree 
with a ſlender ftalk, and the leaſt, red, Plum-ſhaped fruit, 
called Prickly Pole. 

6. PaLMa (Oleoſa) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis lineari- 
bus planis, ſtipitibus ſpinoſis. Palm-tree with winged 
leaves, having narrow plain lobes, and prickly midribs. 
Palma foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis, fructu pruniformi 
luteo oleoſo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 175. Palm-tree with 


| 
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prickly foot-ſtalks to the leaves, and a yellow, Plum- 
ſhaped, oily fruit, commonly called oily Palm-tree. 

7. PALMA (mn) frondibus pinnato-palmatis pli- 
catis, caudice ſquamato. Palm-tree with hand-ſhaped 
winged leaves which are plaited, and a ſcaly ftalk. Pal- 
ma Braſilienſis prunifera, folio plicatili ſeu flabel- 
liformi, caudici ſquamato. Raii Hiſt. 1368. Plum- 

bearing Palm-tree 7 the Brajils, with a plaited or 

4 d leaf, and a ſcaly ſtalk, called Palmetto or 

ich. 

8. Paima (Polypodiſolia) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis li- 
neari-lanceolatis, petiolis ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 482. 
Palm-tree with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are lintarly 
ſpear-ſhaped, and prickly foot Halls. Palma Japonica, 
{pinoſis pediculis, polypodii folio. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
170. Paim-tree of Japan-with prickly foot falls, and a 
Polypody leaf, or the Sago- tree. 

9. PaLMa (Pwmila) fructu clavato polypyreno. Trew. 
Dec. tab. 26. Palm-tree with a club-ſhaped fruit con- 
taining many ſeeds. Palma Americana foliis polygo- 
nati brevioribus, læviter ſerratis, & nonnihil ſpinoſis, 
trunco craſſo. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 103. fig. 2. & tab. 
309. fig. 5. American Palm-tree, with ſhorter Solomon's 
Seal leaves which are lightly /, and ſomewhat 
prickly, with a thick trunk. 

10. PALMA (Americana) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis lan- 
ceolatis plicatis geminatis ſparſis. Palm- tree with wing- 
ed leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, plaited, and come 
out by pairs from one point, ſtanding thinly along the mid- 
rib. Palma altiſſima, non ſpinoſa, fructu oblongo. 
Houſt. MSS. Talleſt Palm-tree having no prickles, and 
bearing an oblong fruit. 

11. PALMA (Draco) foliis ſimplicibus enſiformibus inte- 
gerrimis flaccidis. Palm-tree with fingle, ſword-ſhaped, 
entire flaccid leaves. Palma prunitera foliis yucce, 
fructu in racemis congeſtis ceraſi formi, duro, cine- 
reo, piſi magnitudine, cujus lacryma ſanguis draco- 
nis eſt dicta. Com. Cat. Amſt. Plum- bearing Palm- 
tree, with leaves like thoſe of the Yucca, and fruit ga- 
thered in long bunches, which are Gherry-ſhaped, Aſb- 
coloured, hard, and the fize of Peas, whoſe tears are 
called Dragons Blood, commonly called Dragon-tree. 
The firſt {fort here mentioned is the common Date- 
tree, which grows plentifully in Africa, and ſome of 
the eaſtern countries, from whence the fruit is brought 
to England. This riſes to a great height in the warm 
countries; the ſtalks are generally full of rugged 
knots, which are the veſtiges of the decayed leaves, 
for the trunks of theſe trees are not ſolid like other 
trees, but the center is filled with pith, round which 
is a tough bark full of ſtrong fibres while young, bur 
as the trees grow old, ſo this bark hardens and be- 
comes igneous ; to this bark the leaves are cloſely 
Joined, which in the center riſe erect, being cloſely 
folded or plaited together, but after they are advan- 
ced above the vagina which ſurrounds them, they ex- 
pand very wide on 2 ſide the ſtem, and, as the 
older leaves decay, the ſtalk advances in height. The 
leaves of theſe trees, when grown to a ſize for bear- 
ing fruit, are ſix or eight feet long, and may be term- 
ed branches; (for the trees have no other) theſe have 
narrow long leaves (or pinne) ſet on alternately their 
whole length. The ſmall leaves or lobes are toward 
the baſe three feet long, and little more than one 
inch broad ; they are cloſely folded together when 
they firſt appear, and are wrapped round by brown 
fibres or threads, which fall off as the leaves advance, 
making way for them to expand; theſe never open 
flat, but are hollow like the keel of a boat, with a 
ſharp ridge on their backſide ; they are very ſtiff, 
and, when young, of a bright green, ending with a 
ſharp black ſpine. Theſe trees have male flowers 
on different plants from thoſe which produce the fruit, 
and there is a neceſſity for ſome of the male trees to 
grow near the female trees to render them fruitful ; 
or, at leaſt, to impregnate the ovary of the ſeed, 
without which the ſtones, which are taken out of the 
fruit, will not grow. Moſt of the old authors, who 
have mentioned theſe trees, affirm, that unleſs the 
female or fruit-bearing tas have the aſſiſtance 
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- of the male, they are barren; therefore in ſuch! | 
places where there are no male trees neur the female, 
the inhabitants cut off the bunches of male flowers 


when they are juſt opened, and carry them to the 
female trees, placing them on the branches near the 


female flowers to impregnate them; which, they all 


agree, has the deſired effect, rendering the trees fruit - 
ful, which would otherwiſe have been barren. Pere 


Labat in his account of America, mentions a ſingle 


of Martinico, which produced a great quantity of 
fruit, which came to maturity enough for eating; 
but, as there was no other tree of this kind in the 


_ . land t 


tree of this kind, growing near a convent in the iſland 


hey were deſirous to propagate it, and accord- 


inly planted great numbers of the ſtones for ſeveral 


- obl 
plenty, for ſome of the fruit; the ſtones 


- ferent kinds c 


a deep furrow running longitudinally. 


nix, which is the Greek name of it, and he makes it 


ears, but not one of them grew; therefore after 
having made ſeveral trials without ſucceſs, they were 

win 
which 
they planted, and raiſed many of the plants. He then 
conjectures, that the fingle tree re-mentioned, 
might be probably ſo far impregnated by ſome neigh- 
bouring Palm-trees of other ſpecies, as to render it ca- 
pable of ripening the fruit, but not ſufficient to make 
the ſeeds 1 is the caſe when animals of dif- 

te, 

The flowers of both ſexes come out in very long 
bunches-from the trunk between the leaves, and arc 
covered with a ſpatha, (or ſheath) which opens and 
withers; thoſe of the male have ſix ſhort ſtamina, with 
narrow four-cornered ſummits filled with farina. The 
female flowers have no ſtamina, but have a roundiſh 
germen, which afterward becomes an oval berry, 
with a thick pulp inclofing a hard oblong ſtone, with 
he bunches 


ged to ſend to Africa, where theſe plants 


of fruit are ſometimes very large. 
This ſpecies of Palm is by Dr. Linnæus titled Phce- 


a diſtin genus. There are ſome varieties, if not 
different ſpecies of this tree, in the warm countries; 


| but as we cannot expect to ſee the trees in perfection 
in dur country, it is not likely we ſhall come to any 


-* certainty how they | 
© Theſe plants may be eaſily produced from the ſeeds 


differ from each other. 
taken out of the fruit, (provided they are freſh) 


which ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light rich | 


earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan- 


ners bark, which ſhould be kept in a moderate tem- 
perature of heat, and the earth frequently refreſhed 
with water | | 


When the plants are come up, they ſhould be each 


planted into a ſeparate — fa filled with the ſame 


ight rich earth, and plu into a hot- bed again, 


obſerving to refreſh them with water, as alſo to let 


them have air in pr 


rtion to the warmth of the 


-* ſeaſon, and the bed in which they are placed. Dur- 
ing the ſummer time they ſhould remain in the ſame 


hot · bed, but in the beginning of Auguſt you ſhould 
let. them have a great ſhare of air to harden them 
againſt the approach of winter; for if they are too 
much forced, they will be ſo tender as not to be pre- 
ſerved through .the winter without much difficulty, 
eſpecially if you have not the conveniency of a bark- 
ſtove to keep them in. 


The beginning of October you muſt remove the plants 


into the ſtove, placing them where they may have a 
moderate ſhare of heat (theſe being ſomewhat ten- 
derer, while young, than after they have acquired 


ſome ſtrength 3) though indeed they may be ſome- 
times preſerved alive in a cooler ſituation, yet their 
progreſs would be ſo much retarded, as not to reco- 
ver their vigour the ſucceeding ſummer. Nor is it 
. worth the trouble of raiſing theſe plants from ſeeds, 


where a perſon has not the convemiency of a ſtove to 


. - forward their growth; for where this is wanting; they 


- 
184 
7 


will not grow to 
Whenever theſe 
be done once a year) you mult be very careful not to 


tolerable ſize in twenty years. 


cut of injure" their large roots, which is very hurtful 
to-them z but you ſnould clear off all the ſmall fibres | 


ants are removed, (which ſhould 


— 


* 


— 


| | ry of the plants. | 


than if they are too ſmall. 


tive countries, notwithſtandi 
magnitude; for it has been often obſerved by ſeveral 
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which are inclinable to mouldineſs, for if theſe art 
left on, they will in time decay, and hinder the freſh 


fibres from coming out, which will greatly retard the 

he foil in which theſe plants ſhould be placed, 
muſt be compoſed in the following manner, viz. half 
of light freſh earth taken from a paſture ground, the 
other half ſea-ſand, and rotten dung or tanners bark, 
in equal proportion; « theſe ſhould be carefully mixed, 


and laid in a heap three or four months at leaſt before 


it is uſed, but ſhould be often turned over to prevent 


the growth of weeds and to ſweeten the eartn. 


You ſhould alſo obſerve to allow them pots proporti- 
onable to the ſizes of the plants; but you muſt never 
let them be too large, which is of worſe conſequence 
During the ſummer ſea- 
ſon they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with water, 
but you-muſt be careful not to give it in too great 
quantities; and in winter they muſt be now and then 
refreſhed, eſpecially if they are placed in a warm 
ſtove, orherwiſe they will require very little water at 
that ſeaſon. - | 

Theſe plants are very flow growers, even in their na- 
they arrive to a great 


of the old inhabitants of thoſe countries, that the 
lants of ſome of theſe kinds have not advanced two 
cet in height in ten years; ſo that when they are 
brought into theſe countries, it cannot be expected 
they ſhould advance very faſt, eſpecially where there 
is not due care taken to preſerve them warm in win- 


ter. But however flow of growth theſe plants are in 


their native countries, yet they may be with us greaily 
forwarded, by placing the pots into a hot-bed of tan 
ners bark, which ſhould be renewed as often as is ne- 
ceſſary, and the plants always preſerved therein both 
winter and ſummer, - obſerving to ſhift them into 
larger pots as they advance in growth, as alſo ro ſup- 
ply them with water properly, with which manage 
ment I have had ſeveral of them come on very faſt; 
for I obſerve the roots of theſe plants are very apt to 
root into the bark, if their pots remain a conſi- 
derable time without ſhifting, where they meet with 
a gentle warmth, and the moiſture ariſing from the 
fermentation of the bark doth preſerve their fibres 
plump and vigorous; but although the leaves grow 
tall in a few years with this management, yet it is 
long before the plants come to have any ſtems. There 
are plants now in the Chelſea Garden, whoſe leaves are 
ſeven feet long, which were raiſed from ſeeds more 
than twenty years ago, and their ſtems are not two 
feet high, ſome of which have produced ſmall bunches 
of male flowers. vey 

The ſecond ſort here mentioned, is the . Cocoa-nut, 
whoſe fruit are frequently brought to England, ſome 
of which are of a large ſize. The branches of this 
tree are winged like thoſe of the former, but the 
ſmall leaves or lobes are three times as broad; they 
open flat, their borders fold backward, and are of a 
lighter green than thoſe of the firſt ſort. The whole 
leaf (or branch) is often twelve or fourteen feet long; 
the male flowers grow in different parts of the fame 
tree with the fruit, proceeding from the trunk between 
the leaves; they are diſpoſed in long bunches, as are 
alſo the female, the nuts growing in very large cluſters, 
which are covered with a thick fibrous coat adhering 
cloſely to them: The nuts are large, oval,. and have 
three holes in the ſhell at the top; the kernel is firm, 
white within, and the ſhell contains a quantity of pale 
Juice, which is called the milk. | 


The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in moſt of the inhabited 
parts of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, but is ſuppoſed a 


native of the Maldives, and the deſert iſlands of the 
Eaſt-Indies, from whence it is ſuppoſed it .hath been 
tranſported to all the warm parts of America; for it 
is not found in any of the inland parts, nor any where 
far diſtant from ſettlements. | It is one of the moſt 
uſeful trees to the inhabitants of America, who have 
many of the common neceſlaries of life from it. The 
bark of the tret is made into cordage, the ſhell of the 
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them a wholſome food; and the milk contained in the 
ſhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are 
uſed for thatching their houſes, and: are alſo wrought 
into baſkets, and molt other things which are made of 
Oſiers in Europe. | * Tui” 

This tree is propagated by planting of the nuts, which 
in ſix weeks or two months after planting will come 
up, provided they are freſh and thoroughly ripe, 
which is what few of them are which are brought to 
England; for they always gather them before they 
are ripe, that they may keep during their paflage.z ſo 


planting, would be to take ſuch of them as ate fully 
ripe, and put them in dry ſand in a tub, where the 
vermin may not come to them; and theſe will often 
ſprout in their paſſage, which will be an advantage, 
becauſe then they may be immediately planted- into 
pots of earth, and plunged into the bark-bed. 


conſiderable progreſs in their growth, in' which places 
there are ſome trees of very great magnitude; but in 
Europe it is of much ſlower growth, being many years 


the young leaves of this plant are pretty large, they 
make a good appearance amongſt other tender exotic 
lants in two or three years time. This plant is pre- 
— in ſome curious gardens in England for variety, 
where it muſt be placed in the bark - ſtove, and ma- 
naged as hath been directed for the other kind of 
Palm; obſerving, as often as they are tranſplanted, 
not to cut their Bong roots, which is generally death 
to moſt of the Palm kind. Theſe plants muſt not be 
too much confined in their roots, for if they are, they 
will make but little progreſs; therefore, when the 
young plants have filled the pots with their roots, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into tubs of a moderate ſize, 
that their roots may have room to extend ; but theſe 
tubs mult be kept conſtantly 2 into the bark - 
| | bed, otherwiſe the plants will not thrive; The me- 
thod of raiſing theſe plants from the nuts, when they 
are planted before they have ſprouted, is fully de- 
ſcribed under the article of raiſing exotic ſeeds ; to 
which the reader 1s deſired to turn, to avoid repetition. 
The third ſort is commonly called Macaw- tree by the 
inhabitants of the Britiſh Iſlands in America ; this 
riſes to the height- of thirty or forty feet. The ſtem 
is generally larger toward the top than at bottom; 
the branches (or rather the leaves) are winged ; the 
ſmall leaves or lobes are long and very broad; the 
ſtalk and leaves are ſtrongly armed with black ſpines 
of various ſizes in every part; the male and female 
flowers are on the ſame tree, coming out in the ſame 
manner as the Cocoa- nut. The fruit is about the 
ſize of a middling Apple, and is incloſed in a very 
hard ſhell. | 
The Macaw-tree is very common in the Caribbee 
Iſlands, where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, 
from whence. flows out a pleaſant liquor, of which 
they are very fond; and the body of the tree affords a 
ſolid timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, 
&c. and is by ſome ſuppoſed to be a fort. of Ebony. 
This tree-grows very flow, and requires to be kept 
warm in winter. | 
The fourth fort is commonly called e CET in 
the Weſt- Indies; this riſes to a very great height in 
the countries where it grows naturally. Ligon in his 
Hiſtory of Barbadoes ſays, there were then ſome of 
theſe growing there, which were more than two hun- 
dred feet high, and that he was informed they were 
a hundred years growing to maturity, ſo as to pro- 
duce ſeeds. The ſtalks of theſe trees are ſeldom 
larger than a man's thigh ; they are ſmoother than 


off entire from them, and only leave the veſtigia or 
marks where they have grown. Theſe leaves (or 


leaves or lobes are about a foot long, und half an inch 


nut into drinking bowls, the kernel of the nut affords | 


that the beſt way to bring nuts into England for 


Theſe plants, in the hot iſlands of America, make | 


before it advances to any conſiderable height; but as 


thoſe of moſt other ſorts, tor the leaves naturally fall | 


branches) are twelve or fourteen feet long; the ſmall þ 


broad, with ſeveral longitudinal plaits or furrows end- 
ing in ſoft acute points; theſe are not ſo ſtiff as thoſe. 


ZA 


of the firſt ſort, and are placed alternately. The 


flowers come out in long looſe bunches below the 


- leaves ; theſe branch out into many looſe ſtrings, and 
are near. four feet long, upon which the flowers are 
thinly placed. The female flowers are ſucceetled by 
fruit about the ſiæe of a Hazel nut, having a yellow- 
iſh ſkin, fitting cloſe to the ſtrings of the principal 
foot-ſtalk; * 1 f 4 230370) 71 \ 
As the inner leaves of this encompaſs the future buds 
more remarkably than moit of the other ſpecjes, ſo it 
is diſtinguiſhed by this, appellation of Cabbage-tree ; 
for the center ſhoots, before they are expoſed to the 
air, are white and very tender, like moſt other plants 
which are blanched ; and this is the part which is cut 
out and eaten by the inhabitants, and is frequently 
Pang and ſent to England by the title of Cabbage; 
ut whenever, thele ſhoots are cut out, the plants de- 
cay, and never after thrive; fo that it deſtroys the 


plants, which is the reaſon that few of the trees are 


no to be found in any of the iſlands near ſettlements, 
and thoſe are left for ornament. 
The fifth ſort is commonly called Prickly Pole in 
Jamaica, where it naturally grows. Theſe trees are 
commonly found in thickets, where a great number 
of them are cloſe together. Their ſtalks are lender, 
ſeldom more than five or ſix inches diameter, but riſe 
to the height of forty feet, and are cloſely armed with 
long thorns. The leaves are placed circularly onithe 
top, (as in moſt of the ſpecies.) || Theſe are winged, 
but the lobes are ſhorter and greener than thoſe of 
the other ſorts, and are cloſely armed with thorns. 
The flowers come out in the ſame manner as thoſe of 
the Cocoa-nut, upon long branching foot-ſtalks ; 
they are — than the largeſt gray Peas, flatted at 
the top, and are covered with a red ſkin. The inha- 
bitants of Jamaica make rammers and rods for ſcower- 
ing of guns, of the ſtems of , theſe trees, which are 
very tough and pliable ; but there is no uſe made of 
any other part, ſo far as I can learn. 1 
The ſixth fort is called in the Weſt-· Indies the Oily 
Palm, and by ſome Negroes Oil, for the fruit of this 
tree was firſt carried from Africa to America by the 
egroes. It grows in great plenty on the coaſt of 
— ric and alſo in the Cape de Verd Iſlands, but 
was not in any of our American colonies till it was 
carried there; but now the trees are in plenty in moſt 
of the iſlands, where the negroes are careful to propa- 
gate them. Lect! | 
The branches, (or rather the leaves) of this tree, are 
winged ; the ſmall leaves or lobes, are long, narrow, 
and not ſo {tiff as moſt. of the other ſorts; the foot- 
; ſtalks of the leaves are broad at their baſe, where they 
embrace the ſtem, diminiſhing gradvally upward, and 


are armed with ſtrong, blunt, yellowiſh thorns, which 


are largeſt at their baſe. The flowers come out at the 
top of the ſtem between the leaves; ſome. bunches 
have only male flowers, others have female; the lat- 
ter are ſucceeded by oval berries, bigger than thoſe 
of the largeſt Spaniſh Olives, but of the ſame ſhape ; 
theſe grow in very large bunches, and when ripe are 
of a yellowiſh colour. . 01 An 
From the fruit the inhabitants draw an oil, in the ſame 
way as the oil is drawn from Olives; from the body 
of the tree they extract a Laue which, when ferment- 
ed, has a vinous quality, and will inebriate. The leaves 
of the tree are wrought into mats by the negroes, on 
which they lie. 62 0480} ater 
The ſeventh ſort is called Palmetto-tree, or Thatch, 
by the inhabitants of Jamaica, where this tree grows 
upon all the honey- comb rocks in great plenty. 
It riſes with a ſlender ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, 
which is naked and ſmooth, and at the top garniſh- 
ed with many fan-ſhaped leaves placed circularly ; 
theſe have foot - ſtalks two or three feet long, which 
are armed with a few ſtrong, green, crooked ſpine ; 
the pinnæ, or lobes, do all meet in one center, where 
they join the foot · ſtalk, and are joined · together a 
third part of their length from their bale ; they are at 
firſt cloſely folded into plaits, but afterward ſpread 
out like a fan; their ends being pliant often hang 
”" downward, 
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downward, and between theſe pinnæ hang down long 
threads. The flowers and fruit come out from be- 
tween the leaves; the fruit is of the ſhape and ſize of 
the ſmall Lucca Olives. The leaves of this tree are 
uſed for thatch all over the Weſt-Indies. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Japan, and alſo 


upon rocky dry mountains at Malabar. This in 


time riſes with a ſtrait trunk about forty feet high, 
which has many circles round it the whole length, 
which are occaſioned by the veſtigia of the leaves, 
which are placed circularly round the ſtem ; ſo as 
theſe ſeparate entirely and fall off, the circles remain 
where their baſe embraced the ſtalk. The ſtalks are 
terminated by an obtuſe cone, juſt below which the 
leaves are placed ; theſe on the large trees are eight 
or nine feet long, but thoſe of the ſmall plants are 
much leſs ; the -— 7 [ have ſeen were not more than 
two feet long. The baſe of the foot-ſtalk, which 
partly embraces the trunk, is broad and three-corner- 
ed, and is armed on each fide with ſhort ſpines to the 
place where the lobes, or ſmall leaves, begin. Theſe 
innz or lobes, are long, narrow, and entire, of a 
ucid green on their upper ſide, ſtanding by pairs o 
ſite along the midrib, very cloſe together. T 
rs — fruit are produced in large bunches at the 
foot - ſtalks of the leaves; the fruit is oval, about the 
ſize of a large Plum, and nearly of the ſame ſhape; 
the ſkin, or covering, changes firſt yellow, and af- 
terward red when ripe, of a ſweet taſte, under which 
is a hard brown ſhell, incloſing a white nut, which is 
in taſte like the Cheſtnut. 
From the pith of the trunk of this tree is made- the 
ſago; this is firſt pulverized, then it is made into a 
ſte, and afterward ulated. 
he ninth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally in the ſands near Old Vera 
Cruz in America. This hath a thick ſtem, which 
ſeldom riſes more than two feet high. The leaves 
come out round the upper part of the ſtem, ſtanding 
upon foot-ſtalks which are a foot and a half long; 
they are winged ; the lobes or ſmall leaves are about 
five inches long, and one and a half broad in the mid- 


dle, drawing to a point at both ends; they are ſtiff, | 


ſmooth, and entire, having a few ſmall indentures at 
their points, and are placed alternate, of a pale green 
colour; there are fourteen or fifteen of theſe lobes 

along the midrib, or ſtalk. The fruit riſes 
up from the fide of the ſtem, upon a ſhort thick foot- 


ſtalk, ſtanding upright, and ſhaped like a club, hav- 
ing many red Feeds Sour the ſize of large Peas, ſtand- 


ing in ſeparate cells round the central foot-ſtalk, to 


which-they adhere. Theſe plants have their male 
flowers on ſeparate plants from the fruit, for all thoſe 
lants which have flowered in England are of the male 
kind. Theſe plants loſe their leaves before the fruit 
is ripe annually, The firſt time when Dr. Houſtoun 
ſaw theſe plants growing at La Vera Cruz, they were 
in full 1 
months after, the fruit was then ripe, and all the 
leaves were fallen off; and this he afterwards obſerved 
the following ſeaſon. | 
The tenth ſort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. This riſes with a 
very tall naked trunk, garniſhed at the top with long 
winged branches or leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear- 
ſhaped and plaited ; they are of a ſofter texture than 
any of the other ſorts, and for the moſt part come 
out two from the fame point, ſo ſtand by pairs on the 
ſame fide of the midrib ; they have two lobes on a 
fide a little above each other, but there is a great 
ſpace between every four lobes. 
out in long bunches from between the leaves, the 
male flowers hanging on long tender ſtrings; but the 
fruit, which is about the fize of a middling Plum, is 
collected into large bunches. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in the Cape Verd 
Hands, from whence I had one of the plants brought 
me, as alfo in the Madeira, from whence I have re- 
ceived, the ſeeds. This is called Dragon-tree, be- 
cauſe the inſpiſſatod juice of the plants becomes a 


— 


but on his return to the ſame place three | 


ic 


—— 


The flowers come 


top of the ſtalk ſu 


PAL 


red powder, very like the eaſtern Dragons Blood, and 
is frequently uſed inftead of it in the ſhops; but the 
tree, trom whence the true Dragons Blood is taken, 
is of a very different gerius from this. Dr. Van 
Royen ,in the Prodromus of the Leyden Garden, has 
ranged. this among the Yuccas, I ſuppoſe, from the 
ſimilitude of the plant to thoſe of that genus; for, 
as the fruit of this is a berry not unlike thoſe of the 
Bay-tree, and the ſeeds of the Yucca grow in cap- 
ſules with three cells, they cannot be of the ſame ge- 
nus z nor have we any account of the real cha- 
racters of this plant, ſo as abſolutely to determine 
the genus. Dr. Linnzus has, upon the information 
of his pupil Lofling, ranged it in his genus of Aſ- 
paragus, to which it ſeems to have little affinity; 
therefore, as it has by ſeveral modern authors been 
ranged under this title, I have continued it there. 
This riſes with a thick trunk nearly equal in ſize the 
whole length, the inner part of which is pithy ; next 
to this is a circle of ſtrong fibres, and the outſide is 
ſoft. The ſtalk or trunk riſes twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and is nearly of the ſame diameter the whole 
length, which is rarely more than eight or ten inches ; 
there are the circular marks or rings left the whole 
length, where the leaves are fallen off; for as theſe 
halt embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, ſo when they 
fall away, the _ where they grew remain. The 
ains a large head of leaves, which 
come out ſingly all round it; they are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Iris, but are much longer, be- 
ing often four or five feet long, and an inch and a 
half broad at their baſe, where they embrace the ſtalk, 
and leſſen gradually to the end, where they terminate 
in a poi Theſe leaves are pliable, and hang down 
all round the ſtem; they are entire, and of a deep 
green, ſmooth on both ſurfaces, and greatly reſemble 
thoſe of the common yellow Iris. As this plant has 
not flowered in England, I can give no account of its 
flowers; but ſo far as I can judge from the berries 
which I have received, it may properly enough be 
ranged in this genus. 
All theſe forts of Palms are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the ſame way as hath been 
directed for the firſt ſort, and the plants ſhould af- 
terward be treated in the ſame manner; with this dif- 
ference, that ſuch of them as are natives of very warm 
countries, will require to be kept in a warmer air. 
The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth forts ſhould be conſtantly kept in 
the bark-bed in the ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 
make great progreſs in England ; and when they do 
thrive, they grow in about twenty years too tall for 
molt of the ſtoves which are at preſent built here, nor 
can we hope to ſee many of them uce their fruit 
in England; ſo the plants are preſerved by the curi- 
ous for their foliage, which being ſo ſingular and dif- 


ferent from that of the European trees, renders them 


worthy of care. 

The other ſorts may be kept in a dry ſtove in winter 
in a moderate temperature of air, and in thg heat of 
ſummer they may be expoſed to the open air in a warm 
ſheltered ſituation for about three months, but they 
ſhould be removed into the ſtove before the morning 
froſts come on in the autumn. n theſe plants are 
kept in a moderate degree of warmth, they, ſnould 
have but little water during the winter ſeaſon; and in 
the ſummer, when they are d in the air, 
they muſt not be often watered, unleſs the ſeafbni is re- 
markably dry and warm, for too much moiſture will 
ſoon deſtroy them. The other management of them 
is nearly the ſame as for the Date Palms, which is not 
to cut their principal roots when they are ſhifted from 
one pot to another, nor to confine their roots too much; 
but as the plants grow in ſize, they ſhould annually 
be removed into pots a ſize larger than thoſe they were 


in the former year. The earth in which they are 
- Planted, ſhould be 


light, ſo as to let the moiſture 
eaſily paſs off; for if it is ſtrong, and detains the 
moiſture, the tender fibres of the roots will rot. 
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5 AN AX, Lia Gen! Plant. 4031--Panacea. | Mirth. |, - 
Gen. 26. Araliaſtrum. Vaill. 6. Ginſeng or Ninſeng. | 


The CHARACTERS are, 


It bath male and 
the male have; ſimpie g 


umbels, cumpoſed ef ſeveral 


coloured rays; hich are equal, © The involucrum un the | 


outſide, ronſiſts of the ſame number of - [mall ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. Tor flower | has ffve narroto, oblang, blunt pe- 
| tals, tubich are reflexed, fitting on the  empalementy and 
fros oblaug flender ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, ter- 


minated*' by | ſingle © ſummits. - The hermaphrodite umbels 


are ſimple, equal, and cluſtered," the involucrum ir ſmall, 


t, and compoſed of ſeveral awl-ſhaped leaves; | 


the empalement is ſmall aud permruent. "The flowers have 
Fur oblung equal petals, which are recurved, and five 
Hort ſtumina termmated by /ingle ſummits which fall off, 
with a roundiſh germen under the empalement, ſupporting 
fo ſmall. eret ftyles, crowned by jingle figmas. The 
germen afterward becomes an - umbillicated "berry with 


two cells, each-containing a ſingle, heart-ſhaped, convex, | 


plain ſeed. © 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection | 
of Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, which includes the 


plants whoſe. male flowers are upon diſtin&t plants 
from the female or hermaphrodite flowers. | 
The Srrciks are, W N 


1. PAN Ax (Quinquefolium) foliis ternis quinatis: Flor. | . 


Virg. 147. Panax with trifolate Cinquefoil leaves.” Ara- 
liaſtrum quinquefolii folio, majus, Ninzin vocatum. 
D. Sarraſin. Vaill. Gen. 43. Greater five-leaved\Baſtard | 
Araling” called Ninzin. | 
2. PAN Ax (Trifolium) foliis ternis ternatis. Flor. Virg. 
35. Panax with *three trifoliate leaves. © Araliaſtrum 
fragaria folio minus. Vaill. Gen. 43. Smaller Baſtard 
Aralia with a Strawberry leaf. | 
Both theſe plants grow naturally in North America; 
| the firſbis generally believed to be- che ſame as the 
 Tartarian Ginſeng, the 5 of that 
plant, which have been tent to Europe by the miſſio- | 
naries, 9 7 with the American plant. 
This hath a fleſhy taper root as large as a man's fin- 
ger, which is jointed, and frequen _ divided into two 
ſmaller fibres downward. ' The ſtalk riſes near a foot 
and a half high, naked at the top, where it generally 
divides into three ſmaller foot - ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
a leaf compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which are 
ſawed on their edges; they are of a pale green, and a 
little hairy. The flowers grow on a lender foor-ſtalk, 
Juſt at the diviſion of the foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain the 
leaves, and are formed into a ſmall umbel at the 
top; they are of an herbaceous yellow colour, com- 
poſed of five ſmall petals which are recurved. Theſe 
appear the beginning of June, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed heart-ſhaped berries, which are firſt green, 


but *afterward turn red, incl two hard, com- 
preſſed, heart-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen the begin- 
| ning of Au ſt. BY $2974 | : | 


The Chineſe hold this plant in great eſteem, accord- 
ing to the accounts Which have been tranſmirted to 
Europe by the miſſionaries. - Father Jartoux in his 
Letters ſays,” that the moſt eminent phyſicians in. Chi- 
na have written whole volumes n the virtues of 
this plant, and make it an ingredient in almoſt all 
| — Which they give to their nobility, for it is 
of too high price for the common They af- 
firm, that it is a ſovereign remedy for alt weakneſs oc- 
caſioned by exceſſive fatigues either of body or mind; 


that it cures weakneſs of the lungs, and the pleuriſy; | N 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
mach, and helps the appetite; that it ſtrengthens 


that it ſtops vomitings; that it ſtrengthens the ſto- 


the vital ſpirits; and increaſes lymph in the blood; 
in ' ſhort, that it is 5 againſt dizzineſs of the 
head and dimneſs of ſight, and that it prolongs life in 
edge nee R p 
This fither alſo ſays, he has made trials of the root 
of this plant himſelf, and has, in an hour after tak - 
ing half one of the roots, found himſelf greatly ero- 
vered from wearineſs and fatigue, and much more 


dt 


r 
brodite flowers on diſtimi plants; 


| ſpreading open at "the top, and fix ſpear-ſhaped 


He likewiſe mentions the emperor's having employed 
ten, thouſand Tartars in the year 1709, to gather this 
plant in the deſarts, where it naturally grows; theſe 
were attended by a guard of mandarines, who encamp 
with their tents in ſuch places as are proper for the 
ſubſiſtence, of their horſes, and from time to time ſend 
their orders to the reſpective troops under their care; 
and when they have completed their collection of 
roots, they return with their cargo to the city; The 
roots of this plant which have been gathered in Ame- 
rica and brought to England, have been ſent to Chi- 
na, where, at the beginning, there was a good mar- 
ker for them z but the quantities which were after- 
ward ſent, did not anſwer fo well; the market being 
2 that commodi ty. 
is plant has been introduced to the Engliſh gar- 
dens from America, and where — — 1 
| a ſhady fituation and a light ſoil; the plants have 
thriven and produced flowers, and ripened their ſeeds 
annually, but not one of theſe ſeeds have grown for 
I have ſeveral years ſomn them ſoon after they were 
ripe, without any ſucceſs, I have alſo.ſown of the 
ſeeds which were ſent me from America ſeveral times 
in various ſituations, and have not raiſed a ſingle 3 
23 z a 12 75 accounts which the 
ries have ſent a, it appears, have had 
no better ſucceſs with the ſeeds of Be oh which 
they ſay they have frequently ſown in the gardens. in 
China, but could not raiſe one plant; ſo that I believe 
there is a neceſſity for the hermaphrodite plants to 
have ſome male plants ſtand near them, to tender the 
ſeeds prolific ; for all thoſe plants which I have ſeen, 
or ſaved the ſeeds from, were ſuch as had hermaphro- 
dite flowers; and though the ſeeds ſeemed to ripen 
| perfectly, yet their not growing: though I have wait- 
ed three years without di 
firms me in this opinion. _— 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſame coun- 
tries, but whether it is poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities 
as the firſt L cannot ſay; I have ſeen but one plant of 
this ſort in England, which was ſent me a few years 
ago from —4 — and did not live over the firſt 
ſummer, which was remarkably dry, and being plant- 
ed in a dry ſoil, was the — * of its death; the 
ſtalk of this was ſingle, and did not riſe more than 
five inches high, dividing into three foot-ſtalks, each 


SY 


ſuſtaining a trifoliate leaf, whoſe-. lobes were r, 


narrower, and deeper indented on their edges, than 
thoſe of the former. The flowers ſtalk roſe from the 
diviſions of the foot- ſtalk of the leaves, but before 
the flowers opened; the plant decayed, ſo I can give 
no farther account of it. 6.44 +. 204 

PANCRATIUM. Dill. Hort. Elth. 22 1. fol. 28g. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 366. Narciſſus. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 

" 353. tab. 185. Sea Daffodil. 0 1 * 

| DS 8 7 W 4 
The flowers are incliſed in an oblong ſpatha or ſbeutb, 
which tears open on the ſide and — 2. — 2 
bave a funnel-ſhaped cylindrical nettarium of one leaf, 

petals, 

 <obich are inſerted on the outſide of the — grn wa 


its baſe, with fix long ſtamina inſerted in-the brim of | the 


nefarium, terminated by oblong proftrate ſummits They 

" » bave.a three-cornered obtuſe 22 ſutttated under the 

| flower, 292 long ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an ob- 

tuſe- tig ma. The germen afterward becomes a noundi/h 

(ron capſu with three cells, filled with globu- 
ee 4 > 6p 114 


Linnæus's -ſixth claſs, whieh includes thoſe plants 
| whoſe flowers Have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 8 
The Spreins are.. 982 
1. PANCRATIUM (Maritimum) ſpathũ multiflorà, petali 

planis, 2 e Lin. Sp. Plant. 291. Pan- 

cratium with a ſheath containing mam flowers, having 
plain petals, and tongue-ſpaped leaves. N — 
timus. C. B. P. 340. The Sea Daffodil. del 

2. Pax eRATuN (J/yricum) ſpathi multiflora, foliis en- 
ſiformibus, ſtaminibus nectario longioribug. Flor. 


1 . 


vigorous, and could bear labour with greater caſe 
than before. * * 


L eyd. Prod. 34. Pancratium with many flowers in 4 


9 0 * heath, 


ſturbing of the ground, con- 


_ 2 221 
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peach. fexard-ſhaped leaves, and amino leger bai the 


nefiarium. Narciſſus Illyricus B. P. 55: 
Li Daffodil of Sclavonia. 1 
3. Paxncrartivm (Zeylanicum) ſpathi uniflora, petalis 
. reflexis. Flor. Zeyl. 126. Pancratium with one flower 
in a ſheath, whoſe petals are reflexed. Nareiſſus Zey- 
lanicus, flore albo hexagopo odorato. H. L. 691. 
Daffodil of Ceylon, with a tubite hexagonal ſentet flower. 
4. PANcRATIuN (Carribeum) ſpathi biflora, Hort. Cliff. 
133. Pancratium with #0 flowers in a ſheath. Pan- 
cratium Mexicanum, flore gemello candido. Hort. 
Elth. 299. tab. 222: Mexican Pancratium, with two 
white flowers, ä . . 
5. PANcRA Tu (Ambainenſe) ſpathà multiflora, fohis 
ovatis nervoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 291. Pancratium-with 
many flowers in a 


ciſſus Amboine folio latiflimo ſubrotundo. Hort. 


Amt. 1. p. 77. tab. 39. Narciſſas of Ambeyna, with | 


4 


the broadeſt roundiſb le 


of 


6. PanctaTion (Caralinianum) ſpatha multiflora, foliis 


linearibus, ſtaminibus nectarii longitudine. Lin. Sp. | 


Plant. 291. Pancratium with many flowers in a ſbralb, 


| Lilio-Nareifſus polyanthos, flore albo. Cateſb. Car. 
3. p. g. The Lily Narciſſus beati 


carinatis anguſtioribus. Pancratinm with many flowers 
in a ſheath, and narrow aped leaves. 
Americanus, flore multiplici, albo, odore balfami 
Peruviani. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 258. American Nar- 


ciſſus with many white flawers, ſmelling like Bolſam of | 
Peru f . a 


3. Pancr ation (Latifoliam) ſpathä multiflor, foliis 
carinatis latioribus. Patcratium with many flowers in a 


ſheath, and broader keekſpaped leaves. Narciſſus totus | 
albus, latifolius, polianthos, major odoratus, ftami- | 
nibus ſex è tubi ampli margine extantibus. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 115. Broad-leaved Daffadil, with many larger |. 


ect flowers which are very white, and a large tube, out 
cf whoſe border praceed fix ſtamina, | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally 
Spain, and the ſouth of France. This hath a large, 


coated, bulbous root, of an oblong form, covered 


. with a dark ſkin; the leaves are ſhaped like a tongue; 
they are more than a foot long, and one inch broad, 


of a deep 
from the 
vagina or ſheath ; between theſe ariſe the (talk, which 
is a foot and a half long, naked, ſuſtaining at the 
ſix or eight white flowers, incloſed in a ſheath, whic 
withers and opens on the ſide, to make way for the 
flowers to come cut, The germen are ſituated cloſe 
to the top of the ſtalk, from theſe ariſe the tube of 
the flowers, which are three inches long ; they are 


n, {ix or ſeven of them riſing together 


very narrow, ſwelling at the top, where the cup or | 
nectarium is ſituated, on the outſide of which is faſt- | 


enced the fix ſegments or petals of the flower; theſe 


are narrow, and extend a great length beyond the | 
nectarium; from the border of the nectarium ariſe | 


ſix long flender ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſum- 
42 * are proſtrate, and in the center ariſes a 
ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, terminated by an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma. The flowers of this fort do not appear 
in England till the latter end of Auguſt, ſo are not 
ſucceeded by feeds here. The leaves of this ſort are 
all the winter, and decay in the ſpring, ſo the 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted in June, after the leaves 
are decayed. This mult be planted in a very warm 
border, and ſcreened from fevere froſt, otherwiſe it 
will not live through the winter in England. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Sclavonia, and 
alſo . in Sicily; this hath a large, "coated, bulbous 
root, covered with a dark ſkin, ſending out many 


thick ſtrong fibres, which ſtrike deep in the ground; 


the leaves are ſword- ſhaped, a foot and a half long 
and two inches broad, of a grayiſn colour. The 
ſtalks are thick, ſucculent, and riſe near two fret 
high, ſuſtaining at the top ſix or ſeven white flowers 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but the tube is 
thorter and the ſtamina are much longer. This 


B, and oval veined Jeaves. © Nar- | 


white flowers. | 
7. PaNcRaTtiuM ( Americanum) ſpathia multiflora, foliis | 


Narciftus | 


on the ſea-coaſt in 


me root, encompaſſed at bottom with a | 


| 


- —— 


—— 
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ments; the ſtamina are yon © 
I 


The fifth ſort grows naturally at A 


PAN 
flowers in June, and frequently produces feeds which 
3 5 in September. Fac. 
his ſort 1s hardy, and will live through the winter in 
the full ground; being never injured but in very ſevere 


winters ; and if, in ſuch ns, the ſurface of the 


ground is covered with tanners bark, ſea- coal aſhes, 


aw, or Peas-haulm, to keep out the froſt, there 
will de no danger of the roots fuffering. It is propa- 

tedeither. by offsets from the roots, or from ſeeds; 
the former is the more expeditious method, for the 
offsets will flower very ſtrang the ſecond year; where- 
as thoſe which areiaifed from ſeeds, ſeldom flower in 
leſs than five, years. | TEE 
The roots of this plant ſhould not be removed oftener 
than every third year, if they are expected to flower 
ſtrong ; the beſt time to tranſpant them is in the be- 
ging of October, ſoon after their leaves decay: 
they ſhould not be kept long out of the ground, Gor 
as they do not loſe their fibres every year, ſo if theſe 
are dried by long keeping out of the ground, it great- 
ly weakens the roots. It loves a light ſandy ſoil, and 


a a ſheltered fituation ; the roots ſhould be planted nine 
narrow leaves, and ſtamina the-length of the neftarium. | 


inches or a foot aſunder every way, and five inches 
deep 1n the ground. | 
If the plants are propagated by ſeeds, ſhould be 
ſowyn in pots filled with light earth ſoon after they are 
ripe ; theſe pots ſhould be placed under a hot-bed 
frame in winter to ſcreen them from froſt, but the 
laſſes muſt be taken off every day in mild weather. 
The other management being the ſame as for the 
Narciſſus, I need not repeat it here:; ſo ſhall only 
mention, that the young: roots will require a little 
rotection in winter, till they have obtained ſtrength. 
he third ſort grows naturally at Ceylon; this hath 
a pretty large bulbous root, the leaves are and 
narrow, of a grayiſh colour, and n d- 
ing ie; the flalk riſes between them a foot and 
a half high, naked. e flower at the top, 
whoſe petals are reflexed backward ; the nectarium 
is large, and cut at the brim into many acute ſeg- 
and turn toward each 
other at their points, in which it differs from the 
other ſpecies. The flower has a very agreeable ſcent, 
but is of ſhort duration; this is very rare in the gar- 
dens at preſent. — 
The fourth fort naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun brought ſome of 
the roots. The leaves of this ſort are about a foot 
long and two inehes broad, having three longitudinal 


furrows. The ſtalk. riſes about a foot high, then di- 


vides like a fork into two ſmall foot: ſtalks, or rather 
tubes, which are narrow, green, and at firſt are en- 
compaſſed by a thin ſpatha (or ſheath) which withers, 
and . to give way to the flowers, which-are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but have 


no ſcent. | | 
mboyna, 'and alſo 
in the American iſlands, The root of this ſort is ob- 
long, white, and ſends out ſeveral thick fleſhy fibres, 
which ſtrike downward ; the leaves ſtand upon very 
long foot-ſtalks, ſome of them are oval, and others 
heart-ſhaped, about ſeven inches Jugs and five 
broad, ending in points, having many deep longitu- 
dinal furrows; they are of a light green, and their 
borders turn inward. The ſtalk is thick, wund, and 
ſucculent, riſing near two feet high, ſuſtaining at the 
top ſeveral white flowers, ſhaped like the other ſpe- 
cies, but the petals are broader, the tube is ſhorter, 
and the ſtamina are not ſo long as the petals. © Theſe 
flowers have a thin ſheath or covering, which ſplits 

* longitudinally, to make way for the flowers. 
he ſixth ſort grows naturally in moiſt boggy ſoils in 
Georgia, where Mr. Catefby diſcovered it. This hath 
a roundiſh bulbous root, covered with a light brown 
ſkin, from which ariſe ſeveral narrow dark green 
leaves, about a foot long; between theſe come out a 


thick ſtalk about nine inches high, ſuſtaining ſix or 
| ſeven white flowers, with very narrow petals, having 


large bell. 


d nectariums or cups, which are deeply 
indented on 


ir brims; the ſtamina do not riſe far 
above 


above the nectarium, and are terminated by yellow 


ſummits. 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 


Weſt-Indies, where it is called white Lily. This hath 
a pretty large bulbous root, a little flatted at the top, 
covered with a brown ſkin ;, the leaves are near a foot 

and a half long, and little more than one inch broad, 
of a dark green, and hollowed in the middle like the 
keel of a boat. The ſtalks riſe near two feet high, 


* 4 
„ 


which are thick, ſucculent, and naked, ſuſtaining at | 
the top eight os ten white flowers, ſhaped like thoſe | | German Panic with ſmaller panicle, 


'2: Pattieum (1falicum) ſpica compoſitä, | iculls 


of the firſt ſort, but are of a purer white, and have a 
ſtrong ſweet odour, like that of Balſam of Peru. The 
ſtamina of this are very long, ſpreading out wide each 
way; the pointal is of. the fame length, ſtanding in 
the middle of the nectarium. Theſe flowers are of 
ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing longer in beauty 
than three or four days, and in very hot weather not 
ſo long; when theſe fade, the germen, which are ſi- 
tuated at the bottom of the tu 


ripe, drop off in the ground, where they put out fi- 
bres and become plants. e 
Theſe foreign ſpecies are moſt, if not all of them, of 
this kind, bearing bulbs; whereas the two firſt have 
ſeed-veſſels with three cells, incloling 
black ſeeds, ſo that though they agree in the charac- 
ters of their flowers, yet in this particular they differ 
4 


Tra cant ſort grows naturally in the Weſt⸗- Indies, | 


where it is not diſtinguiſhed from the former; but as 
Ihave frequently propagated both by their bulbs which 
ſucceed the flowers, and have always found the plants 
ſo raiſed continue their difference, I make po doubt of 


their being diſtinct ſpecies. This differs from the |. 


former, in the leaves being much longer and broader 
than that; for theſe are near two feet long, and more 
than three inc {exc 147 Er os keel 
of a boat. The flowers are larger, t s longer, 
and the ſcent is not fo. ſtrong as that of the Fx. oy 


and the roots flower in every ſeaſon of the year. This | 


ſeems to be the fort agured by Dr. Trew, in the 
twenty-ſeventh table of his Decades of Rare Plants, 
but i i is, the leaves in his figure are too flat. 
Theſe fix forts laſt mentioned are tender, ſo will not f 
thrive in England, unleſs they are placed in a warm | 
ſtove. . The beſt way to have theſe plants in perfec- 
tion, is to plunge the pots into the - bark-bed in the 
ſtove, where they. will thrive and flower exceeding 
well; for though they may be preſerved in a dry 
ſtove, yet thoſe will not thrive ſo well, nor will their | 
flowers be ſo ſtrong, as when they are plunged in the 
tan-bed, nor will they flower ofreger than once a 
year; whereas when they are in the tan-bed, the ſame | 
roots will often, ſiower two or three times in a year. I | 
have had ſeveral of the ſpecies in flower at all ſeaſons 
of the year, ſo there has not heen a month when ſome 
of them were not in flower. l 
They are propagated by offsets from the roots, as alſo 
by the bulbs which ſucceed the flowers ; if the latter 
are planted in ſmall pots filled with light earth from a 
5 and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 
they will ſoon put out roots aud Kerr. and with pro- 
per management, will become blowing roots in one 
year, ſo that they may be eaſily propagated and if 
they are conſtantly kept in the tan- bed in the ſtove, | 
they will put out offsets from their roots, and thrive | 
as well as in their native countries. - , | | 
PANICLE. A Panicle is a ſtalk diffuſed into ſeve- 
ral pedicles or foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining the flowers or 
fruits, as in Oats, &c. _ . 
PANIC U M. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 515, tab. 298. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 70. Panic; in French, Panis. 
The CHARACTERS are, n 
There is one flower in each chaff ; the chaff opens with 
three values which are oval, ending in acute points. The 
petals open with two oval acute-pointed valves. The 
flawers have three ſbort hair-like tamina, terminated by 


* 


6 | „turn to ſo many | 
oblong bulbs, which are irregular in form, and when | 


—_ 


— 


oblong ſummits, and a roungiſh germen ſupporting two 
bair-like ſiyles, crowned by feathered ſtigmas. The ger- | 


y o 


3. 


4. 


LL 


PAN 
men afterward becomes a_roundiſh ſeed, faſttied to.thi 


withered petals. ; "rag N 
This genus of R is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's third claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Sexetzs arc, ; | | 

Panicvm. (Germanicum). ſpick ſimplici cernua, ſetis 
41 prog hirſuto. Panic with a /ingle nod- 
ding ſpike, Nurt awns, and a hairy foot-ftalk. Panicum 
Germanicum, five panicula minore. C. B. P. 27. 


lome- 
ratis, ſetis immixtis, pedunculo hirſuto. 12 . 
Plant. 56; Panic with a contpounded [pike, whoſe Fall. 
er ſpikes grow in cluſters, intermixed with awns, and 
a hairy foot: alk. anicum Italicum ſive-painigula 
majore. C. B. P. 27. Italian Panic with a larger ſpike. 
Paxicum (Indicum) ſpick ſimplici longiſſimd, ſetis 
hiſpidis, pedunculo hirſuto. Panic with the longeſt fin- 
4 ſpike, prickly awns, and a hairy foot-ſtalk. Panicum 
icum, ſpicalongiſfſima. C. B. P. 27, Indian Panic 

ith the longeſt ikke. | | 5 
ANICUM { Alopecurodem) (pic tereti, involucellis bi- 
floris faſciculato-pilofis. Flor. Zeyl. 44. Panic with a 
taper. ſpike baving two flowers in each cover, and hairs 
ing in cluſters. Panicum Indicum altiſſimum, 
pica * — mollibus, in foliorum alis in- 

mis pediculis inſidentibus. Tourn, Inſt. 515, Tallgt 
indian Panic, with the ſoft fingle ſpikes proceeding from 
4 of the leaves, and fitting upon very long foot- 


Panicum (Cæruleum) ſpict w =quali, pedun- 
35 bona, Prod. Leyd. 54. Panic with - equal fin- 
ſpike, two flowers owing on each faot ſtall. 
anicum Indicum, ſpica obruſ ceruled, G's, pr 
Indian Panic, with an obtuſe blue ſpike. 1 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus than 
are here enumerated, ſome of which grow naturally 
in England; but as they are not cultivated, ſo it 
would be ſwelling this work too much if they were 
inſerted here. i | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Germany and Hun- 
gary ; of this there are three varieties, ane with yellow 
grain, another with white, and the third has purple 
grains, This hath been formerly cultivated for bread, 
in ſome of the northern countries. It riſes with a 
jointed Reed - like ftalk about three feet high, and 
about the ſize of the common Reed, garniſhed at each 
joint with one Graſs- like leaf a foot and a half long, 
and about an inch broad at the baſe where broadeſt, 
ending in acute points; they are rough to the touch, 
embracing the ſtalk at their baſe, and turn downward 
about half their length. The ſtalks are terminated by 
compact ſpikes, which are about the thickneſs of a 
man's finger at their baſe, growing taper toward their 
points, and are eight or nine inches long, cloſely ſer 
with ſmall roundiſh grain like that of Millet. This 
is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe, 
The Eeond ſort is frequently cultivated in Italy, and 
other warm countries. This riſes with a Reed-like 


| ſtalk near four feet high, which is much thicker than 


that of the former; the leaves are alſo broader, but 
of the ſame ſhape. The ſpikes ate a foot long, and 
twice the thickneſs of thoſe of the former, hut not ſo 
compact, being compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh cluſtered 
ſpikes; the grain is alſo larger, but of the ſame form. 
There are two or three varieties of this, which differ 
only in the colour of their grain; this is alſo annual. 
The third ſort grows naturally in hoth Indies; this 

hath a Reed - like ftalk as large as a man's thumb, 
riſing upward. of five feet high; the leaves are two 
inches broad, and more than two feet long, of the 
ſame form with thoſe of the former ſort; the ſpikes 
at the top are a foot and a half long, very compact, 
and thicker than a man's thumb at the baſs, 


growin 
taper toward the top. The ſeeds are much lar — 


than thoſe of the other forts, and are in ſome white 


and in others yellow. 


The 


TAP 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
hath a ſtrong Reed-like ſtalk, which riſes ſix or ſeven 
feet high, garniſhed with leaves more than three feet 
long; they are near three inches broad at their baſe, 
leflening to a point at the end, having a ſmooth ſur- 
face; the ſpikes ariſe at the wings of the ſtalk ; they 
are ſingle, but not ſo compact as thoſe of the for- 
mer, having ſoft awns or beards , they are about ſix 
inches long, and ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks ; 
the grain of this is pretty large. . 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Peru; this riſes with 
a Reed - like ſtalk ſix feet high, which ſends out two 
or three branches from the ſides, and is garniſhed 
with long leaves two inches broad at their baſe; the 
ſtalks are of a purple colour, the leaves are alſo 
inclining to the ſame. The ſpikes come out from the 
wings of the ſtalks, and at the end of the branches; 
they are about four or five inches long, thicker than 
a man's thumb, and almoſt equal at the point with 
the baſe. They -are of a pale blue colour, having 
pretty long awns or beards of the ſame-colour, as are 


- alſo the ſeeds, which are larger and rounder than thoſe 


of the other ſorts. 

The two firſt ſorts are ſown in ſeveral parts of Eu. 
rope in the fields, as Corn, for the ſuſtenance of the 
inhabitants, but it is reckoned not to afford ſo good 
nouriſhment as Millet; however, it is frequently uſed 
in ſome parts of Germany and Italy, to make cakes 
and bread, but the German 1s not ſo much eſteemed 
as the Italian ſort; but as it will ripen better in cold 
countries than that, it 1s generally cultivated where 
a better ſort of grain will not ſucceed. | | 
The ſeeds of this fort may be ſown in the ſpring, 
at the ſame time as Barley is ſown, and may be ma- 
naged exactly in the ſame way; but this ſhould not 


be ſown too thick, for theſe ſeeds are very ſmall, and 


the plants grow ſtronger, therefore require more room. 
The German ſort doth not grow above three feet high, 
unleſs it is ſown on very rich land, in which caſe it 
will riſe to be four feet high; but the leaves and ſtems 
of this Corn are very large, ſo require to ſtand four 
or five inches apart, otherwiſe they will grow up weak 
and come to little. Theſe large growing Corns ſhould 


be ſown in drills at about eighteen inches apart, ſo 


that the ground may be hoed between the rows of 


Corn, to keep them clear from weeds, and the ſtir- | 


ring of the ground will greatly improve the Corn. In 
Auguſt the Corn will ripen, when it may be cut down 
and dried, and then ſhould be houſed. | 
The Italian Panic grows much larger than the Ger- 
man, and produces much larger ſpikes ; ſo this ſhould 
be allowed more room to grow, otherwiſe it will come 
to little, This is alſo later before it ripens, ſo it is 
not very proper for cold countries, 
The ale ſorts are natives of very warm countries, 
where they are uſed by the inhabitants to make bread. 
Theſe grow very large, and require a good ſummer, 
otherwiſe ray will not ripen in this country. The 
ſeeds of this kind ſhould be ſown the latter end of 
March or the be 2 of April, on a moderate hot- 
bed, and the plants ſhould be planted out when 
grown to a proper ſize, upon a bed of light rich earth, 
in a warm ſituation. They ſnould be ol: 
about three feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be kept 
clear from weeds. When the plants are grown pretty 
tall, they ſhould be ſupported by ſtakes, otherwiſe 
the winds will break them down; and when the Corn 
begins to ripen, the birds muſt be kept from it, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon deſtroy it. Theſe ſorts are 
' - "preſerved in ſome curious gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety, but they are not worth cultivating for uſe in 
England. The two laſt forts ſeldom ripen here. 
'PANSIE'S. See Viorta Txicoror. 
PAPAVER. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 2. tab. 119. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 573. Poppy; in French, Pavot. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is oval, indented, and com- 
oſed of two almoſt oval, concave, obtuſe leaves, which 
fall 7 The flower has four large roundiſh petals which 
ſpread open, with a great number of hair-like ſtamina, 


- 
” — 


anted in rows 


| 


— 


r 

terminated by oblong, compreſſed, ereft ſummits. In the 
center is placed a large _ germen having no ſtyle, 
but is crowned by a Plain radiated, 6 hs N fligma. 
T he germen afterward becomes a large capſule, crowned 
by the plain ſtigma, baving one cell, opening in many 
Places at the top under the crown, and is filled with ſmall 
eeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Linnzus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and one 
germen. | 

The Spzcies are, | 

. Papavtr (Rheas) capſulis glabris globoſis, caule 
yoſo multifloro, foliis pinnatifidis inciſis. Lin. Sp. 
lant. 507. Poppy with ſmooth globular heads, a hairy 

ſtalk with many flowers, and wing- pointed cut leaves. 
Papaver erraticum, rubrum, campeſtre. J. B. 3. 395. 
Common red field Poppy. 

. Paraver (FHybridum) capſulis ſubgloboſis toroſis hiſ- 
pidis, caule folioſo multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. 
Poppy with globular bs which are furrowed and 
prickly, and a leafy talk bearing many flowers. © Arge- 
mone capitulo breviore * 91 J. B. 3. 396. Arge- 

mone with a ſhorter prickly head. 

3. ParAvER ( Argemone) capſulis clavatis hiſpidis, caule 
folioſo multifſoro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 306. Poppy wish 
nail-ſhaped prickly heads, and a leafy fall bearing many 
flowers. Papaver erraticum, capite longiore hiſpido. 
Tourn. Inſt. 238. Field Poppy with a longer prickly bead. 

4. Paraver (Alpinum) capluli hiſpida, apo unifloro 


nudo hiſpido, foliis *r Lin. Sp. Plant. 507. 
Poppy with prickly heads, and a naked prickly ftalk bear- 
ing one flower, and double winged leaves. Argemone 


Alpina coriandri folio. C. B. P. 172. Alpine Argemone 
with a Coriander leaf. 

5. Paraver (Cambricum) capſulis glabris oblongis, caule 
multifloro lævi, foliis pinnatis incifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
oy Poppy with oblong ſmooth heads, 4 ſmooth ſtalk 

earing many flowers, and cut” winged leaves. Papaver 
luteum perenne, laciniato folio, Cambrobritannicum. 

Rai Syn, Ed. 3. p. 309. Yellow, Welch, perennial 
Poppy, with a' cut ws 

6. Paraver (Nudicaule) capſulis hiſpidis, ſcapo uni- 
floro nudo > Ep; foliis ſimplicibus pinnato-ſinua- 
tis. Hort. Upſal. 136. Poppy with prickly heads, a na- 
ked rough ftalk having one flower, and Jingle leaves which 
are wingedly finuated. Papaver erraticum, luteo flore, 
capite oblongo hiſpido. Amman. Ruth. 61. Field 
Poppy with a yellow flower, and an oblong prickly head. 

7. PaPAVER (Orientale) capſulis 2 caulibus uni- 
floris, ſcabris, fohis pinnatis ſerratis. Hort. Upfal. 

136. Poppy with ſmooth beads, rough leafy ſtalks having 

one flower, and ſawed winged leaves. Papaver Orien- 

tale hirſutiſſimum flore magno. Tourn. Cor. 17. Moſt 
hairy eaſtern Poppy with a large flower. 

Paeaver (Somniferum) calycibus capſuliſque glabris, 

foliis amplexicaulibus inciſis. Lin. Sp, Plant. $08. 

Poppy with ſmooth capſules and re nas and cut leaves 

embracing the ſtalks. Papaver hortenſe nigro ſemine, 

ſylveſtre Dioſcoridis, nigrum Plinii. C. B. P. 170. 

Garden Poppy with black feeds. | 

9. PAPA VER (Alam) caplulis ovatis glabris, foliis lati- 
oribus amplexicaulibus marginibus inciſo-ſerratis. 
Poppy with oval ſmooth heads, and broader leaves em- 
bracing the ſtalks, which are cut on their edges like the 
teeth of a ſaw. Papaver hortenſe, ſemine albo, ſati- 
vum Dioſcoridis, album Plinii. C. B. P. 176. Garden 
Poppy with white ſeeds, commonly called white Poppy. 
The firſt ſort 1s the common red Poppy, which 

rows naturally on arable land in moſt parts of Eng- 
[and from the flowers of this ſort is drawn a ſimple 
water, a tincture, a ſyrup and conſerve for medicinal 
ufe, It is an annual plant; from the roots riſe ſeve- 
ral rough branching ſtalks a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with hairy leaves five or ſix inches long, 
deeply jagged almoſt to the midrib, thoſe ori the 
lower part of the leaves being the deepeſt; theſe jags 
are oppoſite and regular, like thoſe of the winged 
leaves. At the top of each ſtalk ſtand the flowers, 
which have oval hairy empalements, opening with 


two 


8. 


P AP 


| tho valves, and ſoon. fall away. The flowers are | 


compoſed of four large roundiſh petals, which are 


der; are of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, and ſoon 
fall off. Theſe appear in June, and are ſugceeded by 
oblong ſmooth heads, crowned by the flat target- 
ſhaped ſtigma, and perforated in ſeveral places at the 
top, filled with ſmall purpliſh-coloured ſeeds. There 
are ſeveral varieties of this with double flowers, culti- 
tivated in gardens; ſome of them have white flowers, 
others have red flowers bordered with white, and 
ſome have variegated flowers; but as theſe varieties 
have been produced by culture from the ſeeds of the 
common fort, they ſhould be included in that . | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally among the Corn in 
many parts of England; the leaves of this fort are 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt, and are cut into 
much finer ſegments ; the ſtalks are ſlender, a little 
more than a foot high, not ſo branching as the for- 
mer. The flowers are not ſo large, and of a dee 
purple colour, very ſoon falling away, ſeldom laſting 
more than a whole day; theſe are ſucceeded by ob- 
long prickly heads, filled with ſmall black ſeeds. It 


1 


flowers in June. 1 


The third ſort grows naturally among Corn in ſome 
parts of England, but not in ſo great plenty as either 
of the former. The leaves of this are finer cut and 
ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are not ſo fine 
asthoſe of the ſecond the ſtalks do not riſe ſo high as 
either of the former, and ſeldom have many branches, 
The flowers are not half ſo large as either of the for- 
mer, and are of a copper colour, falling away in a 
few hours. Theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded 


long, lender, prickly heads, which are channelled, | 


filled with ſmall, black, ſhrivelled ſeeds. | 
The fourth fort naturally on the Alps, among 
the rocks. The leaves of this are ſmooth'and doubly | 
winged, the n cut; the ſtalks riſe 
about a foot high, ſuſtaining one ſmall yellow, or cop- 
per- coloured flower, which is ſucceeded by roundiſh 
prickly heads, filled with ſmall ſeeds. This flowers 

abour the ſame time as the former ſort. 

The fifth ſort has a nial root; it grows na- 


turally in Wales, and alſo in ſome of the northern | 


counties in England. I found it growing plentifully 
near Kirby-Lonſdale in Weſtmoreland. Tournefort 
alſo found this plant upon the Pyrenean mountains. 
The leaves of this ſort are winged ; the lobes are 
deeply cut on their edges. The ſtalks riſe a foot 
high they are ſmooth, and are garniſhed with a few 
ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape as the lower. The up- 
r part of the ſtalk is in. fuſtaining one large yel- 
ow flower. Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong ſmooth capſules, filled with ſmall purpliſh 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the confines of Ruſ- 
ſia, near Tartary. The leaves of this ſort are ſingle, 
and ſinuated almoſt to the midrib in form of a winged 
leaf; they are rough and hairy. The ſtalk riſes near 
two feet high; it is lender, naked, ſuſtaining one 
flower at the top, which is compoſed of four roundiſh 
tals of a bo ellow colour, each having a dark 
ttom or tail, The flowers have an agreeable ſcent, 
but are of ſhort duration. They come out in June, 
and are ſucceeded by long rough capſules, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Armenia, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the royal 
gardens at Paris, where they ſucceeded, and were af- 
terward communicated to the curious gardens in Eng- 
land and Holland. The root of this plant is com- 
ſed of two or three ſtrong fibres as thick as a man's, 
ittle finger, which are a foot and a half long, of a 
dark brown on their outſide, and full of a milky juice, 
which is very bitter and acrid. The leaves are 
winged, and ſawed on their edges; they are a foot 
long, cloſely covered with briſt 8 hairs. The 
ſtalks riſe two feet and a half high; they 
very rough and hairy, garniſhed below with leaves 
like thoſe at bottom, bur ſmaller; the upper part is 


narrow at their baſe, but V out into a circular or- 


| 


are 


appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ov 


ſeeds 


into ſeveral branches, and are 


_ was 

naked, ſuſtaidiing at the top one very large flower, of 

the ſame colour with N Poppy Theſe 
ſi 


capſules, filled with purpliſh ſeeds, | 
There are two or three varieties of this which differ 
only in the chlour of their flowers; and I have been 
informed, there is a double flower of this kind, but 
have not ſeen it. Tournefort ſays, the Turks eat the 
green heads of this Poppy, although they are very bit- 
ter and acrid. e 
The eighth fort is the common black Poppy, the 
which are fold in the ſhops by the title of 
Maw-ſeed. The fort with ſingle flowers grows in the 
warm parts of Europe naturally; this is annual; the 
ſtalks riſe three feet high ; they are — airy _ "4 Mak 
iſhed wi 
leaves, which arc ſmooth, and deeply cut or jagged 
on their edges, embracing the ſtalks with their baſe. 
The flowers grow on the top of the ſtalks; they are 
compoſed of four large roundiſh petals of a purpliſh 
colour, with dark bottoms, and are ſucceeded by oval 
ſmooth capſules filled with black ſeeds. It flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen the latter end of Auguſt. 
There are varieties in the flowers of this fort, 
ſome having very! double flowers, which are va- 
riegated of ſeveral colours ; ſome are red and white, 


others purple and white, and ſome are finely 


like Catnations ; ſo that during their ſhort continu- 
ance in flower, there are few plants whoſe flowers ap- 
py ſo beautiful; but having an offenſive ſcent, and 
— ſhort duration, they are not much regarded. 
The leaves of this fort are uſed as an' ingredient in 
cooling ointments z and the heads of this were an in- 
8 in the ſyrupus e Melonio, but in the late 
iſpenſaries they have been left out. 
The ninth ſort is the common white Poppy; this is 
cultivated in gardens for the heads, which are uſed in 
medicine. The ſtalks of this are large, ſmooth, and 
riſe to the height of five or ſix feet ; they branch out 
into ſeveral ſmaller, garniſhed withlarge grayiſh leaves, 
whoſe baſe embraces the ſtalks ; they are jagged ir- 
1 on their ſides. The flowers terminate the 
ks ; theſe, when incloſed in the empalement, nod 
downward, but before the flowers open they are 
erect, The empalement of the flower is compoſed 
of two large oval leaves, of the ſame grayiſh colour 
as the other; theſe i na and ſoon drop off, The 
flower is compoſed of four large, roundith, white pe- 
tals, which are of ſhort duration, and are ſucceeded 
by large roundiſh heads as big as Oranges, flatted at 
both ends, having indented crowns, and are filled 
with ſmall white ſeeds. This flowers in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 1 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſort, which differ 
in the colour of their flowers and multiplicity of pe- 
tals; thoſe with beautiful flowers are preſerved in 
gardens for ornament, but that with the ſingle flowers 


only is cultivated for uſe. The ſeeds of this ſort are 


uſed in emulſions, being cooling, and good in fevers 
and inflammatory diſtempers, as alſo for the ſtran- 
gury and heat of the urine. Of the dry heads in- 
ſed and boiled in water, is made the diacodium cf 

the ſhops. f 
It has been generally ſuppoſed, that from the heads 
of this ſort of Poppy the opium is extracted; but one 
of the heads which I have by me, from which opium 
had been extracted in Turkey, is of a different ſhape 
from thoſe of this ſort. 2 
All the ſorts of Poppy are propagated by ſeeds, but 
the fifth and ſeventh ſorts, which have perennial roots, 
may be alſo propagated by offsets. The beſt time for 
ſowing the ſeeds is in September, when they will 
more certainly grow than thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring ; and thoſe forts which are annual will make 
larger plants, and flower better than when they are 
ſown in the ſpring. The beſt way is to ſow che ſeeds 
of the annual kinds in the places where they are to re- 
main, and to thin the plants where they are too cloſe; 
thoſe of the large kinds ſhould not be left nearer to 
each other than a foot and a half, and the ſmaller 
9 X ſorts 
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ſorts may be allowed about half that ſpace. . The | 


culture they will require after this, is only to keep 
them clean from weeds. 

"Thoſe who are curious to have fine Poppies in their 
ardens, carefully look over their plants when the 
— to flower, and cut up all thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers are not very double and well marked, before 
they open their flowers, to prevent their farina mixing 
with their finer flowers, which would degenerate 
them ; and it is the not being careful of this, that 
cauſes the flowers to degenerate ſo Ng Bp in ma- 
ny places, which is often ſuppoſed to be occaſioned 

by the ground. 

[The yellow Welſh Poppy requires a cool ſhady ſitu- 
ation, where the plants will thrive, and produce plenty 
of ſeeds annually. If theſe feeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the plants will come up better than when ſown 
by hand; but if they are ſown, it ſhould be always in 

the autumn; for the ſeeds of this, which are ſown in 
the ſpring, rarely ſucceed. ' 


F / 
, 


The beſt time to tranſplant and part the roots of 


this ſort is in the autumn, that the plants may be well 
eſtabliſhed in their new quarters, before the dry wea- 
ther comes on in the ſpring. 


The eaſtern Poppy will thrive either in ſun or ſhade, 


for I have ſeveral of theſe plants growing under trees, 
where they have thriven many years, and flower full 
as well as thoſe in an open ſituation, but came later in 
the ſeaſon. This will propagate very faſt by its 
roots, ſo there is no neceſſity tor ſowing the ſeeds, 
unleſs to procure new varieties. This ſort ſhould be 


tranſplanted at the ſame ſeaſon as the former; and if 


the ſeeds are ſown, it ſhould be at the ſame time, for 


PAR 


The Speis are, | 
1. PaRIETARIA (Officinalis) foliis lanceolato-ovatis al- 
ternis. Hort. Uplal. 38. Pellitory with oval ſpear-fſhaped 
leaves, placed alternately. Parietaria officinarum & 
Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 121. The officinal Pellitcry of 
Dioſcorides. | 
2. PaRIETARIA (Fudiaca) foliis ovatis caulibus erecti- 
uſculis, calycibus trifloris, corollis hermaphroditis, 
defloratis elongato-cylindricis. Lin. Sp. 1492. Pelli- 
tory with oval leaves, an eref ſtalk, and three flowers in 
each cup, which are hermaphrodite. Parietaria minor 
Ocimi folio. C. B. P. 121. Smaller Pellitory with 4 
Baſil leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Germany and Hol- 
land, but was not in England till the year 1727, when 
I brought it here. Thus is ſuppoſed to be the true 
ſort which is recommended by the ancients to be uſed 
in medicine; it hath a thick perennial root, compoſed 
of fleſhy reddiſh fibres, from which ariſe many ſtalks 
a foot and a half high, garniſhed with hairy, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, about two inches long, and one 
broad in the middle, having ſeveral veins. The 
flowers come out in {mall cluſters on the ſide of the 
ſtalks ; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, ſo 
make no figure. Theſe appear in ſucceſſion all the 
ſummer months, and the feeds ripen accordingly, 
which are caſt out to a diſtance with an elaſticity 
when ripe. . , 
The ſecond fort grows plentifully on old walls, and 
the ſides of dry banks in moſt parts of England; this 
differs from the former in having ſhorter ſtalks, and 
ſmaller oval leaves. The flowers are alſo leſs, and 
are in ſmaller cluſters; in other reſpects they are the 


* 


the reaſons before given. {_ ſame. | ; 
PAPAVER CORNICULATUM. See Grau-] They may be propagated in plenty from a ſingle 
CIUM. lant, which, it permitted to ſcatter its ſeeds, will 
PAPAVER SPINOSUM. See Acrxtmons. | the ground about it with young plants, for the 
PAPAYA, See Carica. ſeeds are very difficult to collect, as they are thrown 
PAPILIONACEOUS. A papilionaceous (or | out of their covers as ſoon as they are ripe. 
Pea-bloom) flower is ſo called, becauſe in ſome mea- There are three or four other ſpecies of this genus, 
ſure it reſembles a butterfly with its wings expanded. | but as they have little beauty and are of no uſe, fo 


It always conſiſts of theſe the vexillum or | are not cultivated in gardens. 
ſtandard, which is a large erect ſegment or petal ; the | PARIS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 449. Herba Paris. Tourn. 
alæ, or two wings, which compoſe the ſides, and the] Inſt. R. H. 233. tab. 117. True-love, or One-berry. 


carina, or keel, which is a concave petal or ſegment, The CHARACTERS are, | 

reſembling the lower part of a boat: this keel is] The empalement of the flower is permanent, and compoſed 
ſometimes entire, and ſometimes it conſiſts of two pe- | of four leaves, which expand in form of a croſs. The 
tals or ſegments adhering pretty cloſe together. Of er alſo hath four leaves, which ſpread open in the 
this tribe are Peas, Beans, Kidney-beans, Vetches, | ſame manner, and are permanent. In the center of the 
and other leguminous plants. | flower is ſituated a roundiſh four-cornered germen, ſup- 


PAPPOSE PLANTS are ſuch as have their ſeeds | porting four ſpreading ſtyles, crowned by fingle ſummits. 
covered with a down, which adheres to the upper This is attended by eight ſtamina, each having an oblong 
part of the ſeed, and are of uſe to ſpread them when | ſummit, faſtened by threads on each fide to the ſtamina. 
ripe, by ſuſtaining them in the air, ſo that they may | The germen afterward changes to à roundiſh berry, having 
be conveyed to a great diſtance. Of this kind are the | four cells which are filled with ſeeds. | 
Sow-thiſtles, Hawkweeds, Dandelion, Starworts, &c. This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 

PARASITICAL PLANTS are ſuch as are produced of Linnzus's eighth claſs, which includes the plants 
out of the trunk or branches of other plants, from | whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina” and four ſtyles. 
whence they receive their nouriſhment, and will not We know but one en of this genus, viz. 
grow upon the ground, as the Miſleto, &c. Pants (Quadrifelia) foliis quaternis. Flor. Lapp. 155. 

PARIET ARI A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 50g. tab. { Herb Paris, True: love, or One- berry. 

289. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1020. fo called from Paries,, This plant grows wild in moiſt ſhady woods in di- 
Lat. a wall, becauſe it grows on old-walls.] Pellito- | vers parts of England, but eſpecially in the northern 
ry; in French, Parietaire. counties, and it is with great difficulty preſerved in 

The CHARACTERS are, gardens. The only method to procure it, is to take 
Ii hath hermaphrodite and female flowers upon the ſame | up the plants from the places where they grow wild, 
plant. There are two bermapbrodite flowers contained in | preſerving good balls of earth to their roots, and 
4 ſfix-leaved involucrum; theſe have a quadrifid plain | plant them in a ſhady moiſt border, where they may 
empalement of one leaf, half the fize of the involucrum. remain undiſturbed, in which ſituation they will live 
They have mo petals, but four permanent awl-ſhaped | ſome years; but as it is a plant of little beauty, it is 
ſtamina longer than the empalement, terminated by twin | rarely preſerved in gardens. _ 
ſummits, with an oval germen ſupporting a ſlender co- [P ARKINSONTIA, Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. tab. 3. 
loured ſtyle, crowned by a pencil-ſhaped ſtigma. The ger- ] Lin. Gen. Plant. 460. 


men afterward turns to an oval ſeed wrapped up in the The CHARACTERS are, 

empalement. The female flowers have no ſtamina, but in | The empalement of the flower ſpreads open; it is of one 

other reſpetts are the ſame as the bermaphrodite. leaf, indented in five parts at the top. The flower has 
' This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſœction of | five almoſt equal al placed circularly, the four upper 


L.innzus's twenty-third claſs, which contains thoſe] are oval, the under is kidney-ſhaped. It has ten declining 
lants which have hermaphrodite and female flowers] amino terminated by oblong ſummits, and a long teper 
on the ſame plant. 1% germen with ſcarce any ſivie, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 
"2d" , 239 5 The 
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fewelling joints, in each of which is lodged one oblong ſeed. 
This —— of ah ranged in the firſt 2. — of 
Linnzus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. _ 
We know but one SPEciEs of this genus, viz. 
PaRKIxSONIA (Aculeata.) Parkinſonia. Hort. Cliff. 57. 
Parkinſonia aculeata, foliis minutis, uni coſtæ adnexis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Prickly Parkinſouia with, very 
ſmall leaves, which are faſtened to one middle rib. 
This plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica, who gave it this name in honour of Mr. John 
Parkinſon, who publiſhed an Univerſal Hiſtory of 
Plants in Engliſh, in the year 1640. 
It is very common in the ou Weſt-Indies, but of 
late years it has been intr 
tlements in America, for the beauty and ſweetneſs of 
its lowers. This, in the countries where it grows na- 
turally, riſes to be a tree of twenty feet high or more, 


- 


and bears long ſlender bunches of yellow flowers, | 


which hang down after the ſame manner as the La- 
burnum. Theſe flowers have a moſt agreeable ſweet 
ſcent, ſo as to perfume the air to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance round about the trees; for which reaſon, the 
inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies plant them near their 
habitations. And though this plant has not been in- 
troduced many years into the Engliſh ſettlements, yet 
it is now become ſo common in all the iſlands, that 
but few houſes are without ſome of the trees near it ; 
for it produces flowers and ſeeds in plenty in about 
two years from ſeed, ſo that it may ſoon be made 
common in all hot countries; but in Europe it re- 
quires a ſtove, otherwiſe it will not live through the 
winter. 


This plant is N by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ſown in ſmall pots filled with light freſh earth early in 
the ſpring, and the pots mult be plunged into a hot- 


bed of tanners bark, where, in about three weeks or 


a month's time, the plants will come up, when they 
ſhould be kept clear from weeds, and frequently re- 
freſhed with a little water. In a little time theſe 
plants will be fit to tranſplant, which ſhould be done 
very carefully, ſo as not to injure their roots. They 
muſt be each planted into a ſeparate halfpenny pot 
filled with light freſh earth, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed again, obſerving to ſtir up the tan; and 
if it hath loſt its heat, there ſhould be ſome freſh tan 
added to renew it again. Then ſhade the plants 
from the heat of the ſun, until they have taken new 
root ; after which time they ſhould have freſh air ad- 
mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon. With this management the plants will 

row ſo faſt, as to fill the pots with their roots by the 
Set Lin of July, at which time they ſhould be 


ſhifted into pots a little larger than the former, | 


and plunged again into the bark-bed to forward 
their taking new root; after which it will be the beſt 
way to inure the plants by degrees to bear the open 
air, that they may be hardened before winter ; for 
if they are kept too warm in winter, the plants will 
decay before the next ſpring. The only method b 
which I have ſucceeded in keeping this plant throug 
the winter, was by hardening them in July and Au- 
ouſt to bear the open air; and in September I placed 
them on ſhelves in the dry ſtove, at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from the fire, ſo that they were in a very tem- 
perate warmth ; and there they retained their leaves 
all the winter, and continued in health, when thoſe 
which were placed in a warmer ſituation, as alſo thoſe 
in the green-houſe, were entirely deſtroyed, but theſe 
ſeldom ſurvived the ſecond winter. | | 
PARNASSIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 246. tab. 127. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 345. Graſs of Parnaſſus. | 
The CHaRACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent ſpreading empalement, cut into 
five parts. The flower has five reundiſh, concave, ſpreading 
. petals, which have five heart-ſhaped concave nectariums, 
and five ſtamina terminated by depreſſed fummits, with a 
large oval germen having no ſtyle, but four obtuſe perma- 
nent ſtigmas in their place. The germen afterward turns 


__ 


uced into the Engliſh ſet- 


— 
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The germen afterward becomes a long taper pod with. to an oval four-cornered capſule with one cell, toutaining 


ſeveral oblong ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and four ſtyles. 
The Spxciss are, 3 
1. Pax ASIA (Paluſtris.) Parnaſſus Graſs. Parnaſſia pa- 
juſtris & vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Common Marſh Graſs of 
Parnaſſus. | 
2. ParNass1a (Pleno flore) vulgaris flore pleno. Com- 
mon Graſs of Parnaſſus, with a double flower. 
The former of theſe ſorts grows wild in moiſt mea- 
dows in ſeveral parts of England, but particularly in 
the north; but it doth not grow in the neighbour- 
hood of London, aty nearer than on the other ſide of 
Watford, in the low meadows by Caſſioberry, where 
it is in pretty great . | 
The other ſort is an accidental variety of the former, 
which has been diſcovered wild, and tranſplanted into 
gardens. This 1s but rarely ro be found, being in 
very few gardens at preſent, | 
Theſe plants may, be taken up from the natural places 
of their growth, with balls of earth to their roots, 
and planted into pots filled with pretty ſtrong, freſh, 
undunged earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation, 
where, if they are conſtantly watered in dry weather, 
they will thrive very well, and flower.every ſummer ; 
but if the plants are planted in the full ground, it 
ſhould be in a very moiſt ſhady border, otherwiſe 
they will not live; and theſe ſhould be as duly wa- 
tered as thoſe in the pots in dry weather, to make 
them 8 ſtrong flowers. . 
They may ropagated rting their roots, 
which ſhould be — March, ebene they put out 
new leaves; but the roots ſhould not be divided too 
ſmall, for that will prevent their flowering the follow- 
ing ſummer. Theſe toots ſhould always be planted in 
"ary ſtrong freſh earth, for they will not thrive in a 
ight rich ſoil. In the ſpring they muſt be conſtant] 
watered, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, otherwiſe 


they will not flower; nor ſhould they be parted of- 


tener than every third year, to have them ſtrong. 
Theſe plants flower in July, and their ſeeds are ripe 


| the latter end of Auguſt, 


It is called Parnaſſus, from Mount Parnaſſus, on 
which it was ſuppoſed to grow; and from the cattle 
feeding on it, it was called a Graſs, though the plant 
has no reſemblance to any of the Graſs Lind, bue is 
more like the Ranunculus in flower, and the leaves 
are pretty broad, oblong, and ſmooth. 
PARONYCHIA. See ILLEEBRUN. 
PARSLEY. See Apivn. 
PARSNEP. See PasTinaca. 
PARTERRFE. is a level diviſion of ground, which, 
for the moſt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of 
a houſe, and is generally furniſhed with greens, 
flowers, &c. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Parterres, as plain Graſs 
with borders, and Parterres of embroidery, &c. 
Plain Parterres are more beautiful in England than in 
any other countries, by reaſon of the excellency of 
our turf, and that decency and unaffected ſimplicity 
that it affords to the eye of the ſpectator. | 
Others are cut into ſhell and ſcroll-work, with ſand- 
alleys between them, which are the fineſt Parterre 
works eſteemed in France. 
As to the genera] proportion of Parterres, an oblong 
or long ſquare is accounted the moſt proper figure 
for a YN becauſe by the rules of perſpective, 
or the natural declenſion of the viſual rays in optics, 
a long ſquare ſinks almoſt to a ſquare, arid an exact 
ſquare appears much leſs than it really is, therefore 
a Parterre ſhould not be leſs than twice as long as it 
is broad; twice and a half is accounted a very good 
proportion, and it is very rare that three times is ex- 
ceeded. | 
As to the breadth of a Parterre, it is to take its di- 
' menſions from the breadth of the front of the houſe. 
If the front of the houſe is one hundred feet long, the 
breadth of the Parterre ſhould be one hundred and 
| Fj | | lifty 
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dred feet, the Parterre ſhould be fifty feet broader; 
but where the front of the houſe exceeds the breadth 
of the Parterre, it will be a good proportion to make 
the Parterre of the ſame dimenſions with the front. 
Some do not approve of making Parterres very broad, 
becauſe it es them appear too ſhort; when no- 
ching is more pleaſing to the eye, than a contracted 
regular conduct and view, as ſoon as the e 
out of a houſe or building; and a forward direct 
view is the beſt, whether it be either Parterre or lawn, 
or any other open ſpace, either two, three, or four- 
fold in the width; and for that reaſon, thoſe deſigns 
may juſtly be diſapproved, by which the nobleneſs 
of the view is marred at the immediate entrance into 
the garden, the angle of light being broken and 
confuſed. | 
The making of Parterres too large cauſes a great ex- 
pence, and at the ſame time occaſions a diminution 
of wood, which is the moſt valuable part of a garden. 
As to the adorning and furniſhing theſe Parterres, 
whether it be plain or with embroidery, that depends 
much upon the form of them, and therefore muſt be 
left to the judgment and fancy of the deſigner, 
PARTHENTUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 939. Parth 
niaſtrum. Niſſol. Act. Par. 171 1. Dill. Gen. 13. Baſ- 
tard Feverfew. 
The CyaracTExs are, | 
Ir hath a flower compoſed of brodite florets and fe- 
male half florets, which are incleſed in a common froe- 
leaved ſpreading empalement. The hermaphrodite flowers 
which form the diſk, have one tubulous petal cut into five 
parts at the brim; they have froe bair-like ſtamina the 
length A the tube, terminated by thick ſummits. The 
germen is fituated below the floret, and is ſcarce viſible, 
ſupporting a fender ſtyle having no ftigma , theſe florets 
are barren. The female florets which ſe the rays 
or border, are ſtretched out on ong fide like a tongue ; 
theſe have a large, heart-ſhaped, 2 e germen, with 
a ſlender ſtyle crowned by two long ſpreading ftigmas. 
"Theſe are ſucceeded by one heart-ſhaped _ ed -24 | 
This genus of plants is in the ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female, or hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the ſame plants, whoſe male or herma- 
phrodite flowers have five ſtamina. | 
Pd end borus) foliis compoſi | | 
1. PaxTHENTUM (Hyſter ) foliis to-multi- 
fidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 442. Parthenium with 
5 compound leaves. Partheniaſtrum artemiſiæ fo. 
io, flore albo. Hort. Chelſ. 152. Baſtard Feverfew, 
with a Mug wort leaf. | 
2, PARTHENIUM (Integrifelium) foliis ovatis crenatis. Lin, 
Hort. Cliff. 442. Parthenium with oval crenated leaves. 
Partheniaſtrum helenii folio. Hort. Elth. 302. tab. 
225. Baſtard Feverfeew with an Elecampane leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows wild in great plenty in the iſland 
of Jamaica, and in ſome other of the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements in the Weſt-Indies, where it is called wild 
Wormwood, and is uſed by the inhabitants as a vul- 
nerary herb. 
The ſecond ſort grows 8 in ſeveral parts of 
the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, from w the ſeeds have 
been brought to Europe. 
The firſt is an annual plant, which may be propa- 
ted by ſowing the ſeeds on a a in the 
pring; and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on another hot- bed, at about five or 
ſix inches diſtance, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new root; after which time 
they muſt have a. pretty large ſhare of freſh air in 
warm weather, by raiſing the glaſſes of the hot - bed 
every day, and they muſt be duly watered eve 
other day at leaſt. When the plants have grown ſo 
as to meet each other, they ſhould be c taken 
up, preſerving a ball of earth to their roots, and 
each planted into a ſeparate pot filled with light rich 
earth; and if they are plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, it will greatly facilitate their taking freſh' root; | 
but where this conveniency is wanting, the plants 


— 


. 


Ffty feet; and if the front of the houſe be two hun- 


| 
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ſhould be removed to a warm ſheltered ſituation, 
where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun until they 
have taken new root; after which time they may be 
expoſed, with other hardy annual plants in a warm 
ſituation, where they will flower -in July, and their 
' ſeeds will ripen in September. But if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove cold and wet, it will be proper to have 

a plant or two in ſhelter, either in the ſtove, or un- 

der tall frames, in order to have good ſeeds, if thoſe 

lants which are expoſed ſhould fail, whereby che 

ſpecies may be preſer ved. . | F 

he ſecond fort is a perennial plant, which dies to 
the ground every autumn, and ſhoots up again the 
following ſpring. The ſeeds of this ſort were ſent me 
by good friend Dr. Thomas Dale, from South 

— 5 where the plants grow wild. This may 

be propagated by pre the roots in autumn, and 

may be planted in the full ground, where it will abide 
the cold of our ordinary winters very well. This ſort 

— in July, but ſeldom produces good ſeeds in 

n 

Theſe plants make no great appearance, ſo are ſeldom 

cultivated but for the fe variety. 

PASQUE FLOWER. See PursaT1LLa. 
PASSERIN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 440. Thymelæa. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 594. Pluk. Sanamunda. Cluſ. 
| Sparrow-wort. 

The CnaracTERSs are, | | 
The flower has no 3 it has one withered petal, 
having a ſlender cylindrical tube fewelling below the mid- 
dle, and divided into four parts at the top, which ſpread 

I -bath eight brit Ramins Fitting on t P 
f the tube, terminated by eref? ſummits almoſt oval. It 
an oval germen under the tube, having a flender ſtyle 


2 Aer crowned by a 
germen 


— 


ſet with prickly bairs on every fide. The 


terward turns to an oval feed pointed at both 
ends, incloſed in a thick oval cap one cell, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſeftion of 


Linnæus's eighth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Specrzs are, 

1. PasszRNIA (Filiformis) foliis linearibus convexis 

| ifariam imbricatis, ramis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plan. 559. Sparrow-wort with linear convex leaves im- 
bricated four ways, and branches. Thymelza 
Ethiopica, paſſerinæ foliis. Breyn. Cent. 10. fig. 6. 
Ethiopian pap, ty with Sparrow-wort leaves. 

2. PASSERINA (Hirſuta) foliis carnoſis extus glabris, 
caulibus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559. Sparrow- 
wort with fleſhy leaves, which are ſmooth on their outfide 
and ftalks. Sanamunda 3. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 89. 
The third Sanamunda of Cluſius. 

3. PasszRxNIA (Ciliata) foliis lanceolatis ſubciliatis erec- 
tis, ramis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559. Sparrow-wort 
with ſpear-ſhaped erect leaves baving hairs and 
naked branches. Sanamunda 1. Cluf. Hiſt. 88. The 
firſt Sanamunda of Clufius. . 

4. Pass RIA (Uniflora) foliis linearibus oppoſitis, flo- 
ribus terminalibus ſolitariis, ramis glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 560. Sparrow-wort with lincar leaves placed op- 
poſite, ſingle flowers ning, wv branches, and ſmooth 

alks. ' Thymelza ramoſa, linearibus foliis anguſtis, 
flore ſolitario. Burm. Afr. 131. tab. 48. fig. 1. Branch- 
ing Spurge Laurel, with narrow linear leaves and a fingle 


7. 0 

The firſt ſort naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the gar- 
dens in Holland. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk Eve 
or ſix feet high, ſending out branches the whole 
length, which, when young, grow erect, but as they 
advance in length, they incline toward an horizontal 
poſition ; but more ſo, when the ſmall ſhoots to- 

ward the end are full of flowers and ſeed-veſſels, 
which weigh down the weak branches from their up- 
right prone. The branches are covered with a white 
down like meal, and afe cloſely garniſhed with very 
narrow leaves which are convex, and lie over each 


N 
| 
| other in four rows like the ſcales of fiſh, fo as that the 


young branches ſeem as if they were WW 
c 
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The flowers come out at the extremity of the young 


branches, from between the leaves on every fide; | 


they are ſmall and white, ſo make but little appear- 
ance, and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſeed-veſſels, which 
ſeem withered and dry. The flowers come out in 
une and July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 
his plant may be prop ated by cuttings during the 
ſummer months, whic uld be planted in a bed of 
loamy earth, and cloſely covered with a bell or hand- 
glaſs to exclude the air, ſhading them every day from 
the ſun, and refreſhing them now and then with wa- 
ter. With this treatment the cuttings will have taken 
root in about two months, when they may be taken 
up, and each planted in a ſmall pot filled with ſoft 
loamy earth, placing them in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root; then they may be removed into a 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till Octo- 
ber, when they muſt be placed in the green-houſe, for 
they will not live in the open air through the winter in 
England; but they require no other treatment, than 
Myrtles and other hardy green-houſe plants, which 
is to ſcreen them from froſt. As this plant retains 
its verdure all the year, ſo it makes a pretty variety 
in the green-houſe in winter. 
It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which if ſown in 
the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, will more cer- 
tainly ſucceed, than at any other ſeaſon of the year. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots filled with 
light earth, and if they are plunged into an old bed 
of tanners bark, under a common frame in winter, 
the plants will come up in the ſpring, and ſhould then 
be treated in the ſame manner as thoſe raiſed from 
cuttings z but the ſeedling plants will grow more 
erect, and appear handſomer than thoſe propagated 
by cuttings. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
25 z this hath ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe to a greater 
eight than the former ; the branches grow more dif- 
. Fuſed, and are covered with a meally down, garniſh- 


ed with ſhort, thick, ſucculent leaves, lying over | 


each other like the ſcales of fiſh ; they are ſmooth and 
en on their outſide, but downy on their inner. 
The flowers are ſmall and white, like thoſe of the 
former, and appear about the ſame time. This plant 
will live abroad in ordinary winters, if it is planted in 
a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation; but in hard froſts 
the plants are frequently deſtroyed, therefore one or 
two plants ſhould be kept in pots, and ſheltered in 

_ winter to preſerve the ſpecies. This may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, in the ſame way as the former ſort. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
as alſo at the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk riſing five or fix feet high, ſending out 
many branches which are naked. to their ends, where 
they are garniſhed with oblong leaves ſtanding erect, 

- which have hairy points. The flowers are ſmall, white, 


and come out between the leaves at the end of the | 


branches ; they appear in June, but are not ſucceed- 
ed by ſeeds in England. This may be propagated by 
cuttings as' the two former, and requires the ſame 
treatment. | | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it hath a low ſhrubby ftalk, which ſeldom 
- riſes more than a foot high, dividing into many ſlen- 
der branches, which are ſmooth, and ſpread out on 
every ſide, garniſhed with very narrow leaves placed 
oppoſite ; they are of a dark green, and have the ap- 


pearance of thoſe of the Fir- tree, but are narrower. 


The flowers come out ſingly at the end of the branches, 
which are larger than thoſe of the former, and the 
upper part of the petals is ſpread open almoſt flat; 
they are of a purple colour, and appear about the 
ſame time as the former. This may be propagated by 

* cuttings as the other ſorts, and the plants muſt be 
treated as the firſt ſort. 
PASSIFLORA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 910. Granadilla., 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 240. tab. 124. Paſſion- flower; in 
French, Fleur de la Paſſion. ; 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower has a" plain coloured empalement of five leaves, 
und frue half fpear-ſhaped petals, which are large, plain 
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and obtuſe. The nectarium hath a triple croton; the 
outer, which is longer, is faſtened to the infide of the pi- 
tal, but is larger and compreſſed above. It has five owl- 
Jhaped ftamina, faſtened at their baſe to the column of the 
fiyle annexed to the germen, ſpreading out horizontally, and 
terminated by cblong, obtuſe, incumbent ſummits. The ſtylt 
is an erett cylindrical column, upon whoſe top fits an oval 
germen, with three ſmaller ſtyles which ſpread out, cre-11- 
ed by headed ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an 
oval fleſhy fruit with one cell, fitting at the end of the 
fiyle, filled with oval ſeeds, faſtened Legia to the 
Ain or ſhell. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe male and female parts are joined toge- 
ther, and their flowers have five ſtamina. 
The Species are, 2 

1. PASSIFLORA ( Incarnata) foliis trilbbis ſerratis. Amcen: 
Acad. vol. i. p. 230. Paſſion-flower with leaves having 
three ſawed lobes. Granadilla Hiſpanis, flos paffionis 
Italis. Hern. Mex. 888. The Granadilla of the Spani- 
ards, and the Paſſion-flower of the Italians, commonly 
called three-leaved Paſſion-flower. 

2. PassIFLORA (Cerulea) foliis palmatis integerrimis. 
Amcen. Acad. vol. i. p. 231. Paſſion-flower with hand- 

ſhaped entire leaves. Granadilla pentaphyllos, flore 
cæruleo magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 81. Five-leaved 
Paſſion-flower, with a large blue flower, or the moſt com- 
mon Paſhon-floer. 

3. Pas8IFLORA (Lutea) foliis trilobis cordatis æqualibus 
obtuſis glabris integerrimis. Amcen. Acad. vol. i. p. 
224. Paſſion-flower with heart-ſhaped leaves baving three 
equal lobes, which are ſmooth, obtuſe, and entire. Gra- 
nadilla folio tricuſpidi, flore parvo flaveicente, Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 240. Paſfinn-flower with a three-pointed leaf, 
and a ſmall yellowiſh flower. * 

4. Pass irrORA (Glabra) foliis trilobis integerrimis, lobis 
ſublanceolatis, intermedio productiore. Amn. Acad. 
vol. i. p. 229. Paſſion-flower 'with' leaves having thret 
entire lobes, which are ſomewhat ſpear-ſhaped, aud have 
the middle one longer than the others. Flos paſſionis 
minor, folio in tres lacinias non ſerratis profundius 
diviſo, flore luteo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 104. Smaller 
Paſſion-flower, with a leaf deeply divided into three ſeg- 
ments which are not ſawed, and a yellow flower. 

5. Pas$IFLORA (Suberoſa) foliis trilobis integerrimis gla- 
bris, cortice ſuberoſo. Amcen. Acad. 1. 226. Paſſion. 
flower with leaves having three entire ſmooth lobes, and a 
Cork-like bark. Flos paſſionis Curaſſavicus, folio gla- 
bro, trilobato, & anguſto, flore flaveſcente omnium 
minimo. Par. Bat. Pluk. Alm. 282. Paſfon-flower of 
Curaſſao, with a ſmooth leaf having three lobes, and the 
leaſt yellow flower. k | 

6. PassLORA (Oliveforma) foliis haſtatis glabris, pe- 
talis florum anguſtioribus. Paſſion-flotver with halbert- 
pointed ſmooth leaves, and narrow petals to the flowers. 
Granadilla folio amplo tricuſpidi, fructu olivæforma. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 240. Paſſhon-flower with à large 
three-pointed leaf, and an Olive-ſhaped fruit. 

7. Pas$IFLORA (F#tida) foliis trilobis cordatis —— 
involucris multifido-capillaribus. Amœn. Acad. f. p. 
228. Paſſion-flower with leaves having three hairy lobes, 
and the involucrum of the flower compoſed of many pointed 
hairs. Granadilla fœtida, folio tricuſpidivilloſo, flo- 

re albo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 240. Stinking Paſſion- 
flower with a hairy three-pointed leaf, and a white flower. 

8. PassirLORA (Variegata) foliis haſtatis piloſis ampliori- 
bus, involucris multifido capillaribus. Paſfion-flower 
with the largeſt halbert-pointed hairy leaves, and empale- 
ments compoſed of many-pointed hairs. Granadilla fœ- 
tida, folio tricuſpidi villoſa, flore purpureo variega- 
to. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. Stinking Pafſion-flower 
with a hairy three-pointed leaf, and a flower variegated 
with purple. 

9. PassrrLORA (Holoſericea) foliis trilobis, baſi utrinque 
denticulo reſſexo. Amœn. Acad. 1. p. 229. Paſſion- 
flower with leaves having three lobes, a little indented on 


each fide the baſe, which is reflpxed. Granadilla folio 

haſtato holoſerico, petalis candicantibus, fimbriis ex 

purpureo & luteo variis. Martyn. Dec. 51. Paſſion- 

| with a ſilky » leaf, and flowers having 
9 


white 
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yellow colour. 6 | 

10. PASSIFLORA (Capſularis) foliis bilobis cordatis ob- 
longis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 957. Paſſion-flower 
with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, having two lobes ſtand- 
ing upon foot-ſtalks. Granadilla flore ſuaverubente fo- 
lio bicorni. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. Paſhon-flower 
with a ſoft red flower, and a leaf ending with two horns. 

11. PassiFLoRa (Veſpertillio) foliis bilobis, baſi rotun- 
datis biglanduloſis, lobis acutis divaricatis, ſub- 
tus punctatis. Amcen. Acad. 1. 223. Paſſion-flower 
having two lobes, and two glands at the baſe of their 
leaves, whoſe lobes are acute, ſpread from each other, and 
ſpotted on their under fide. Granadilla bicornis, flo- 
re candido, filamentis intortis. Hort. Elth. 164. 
tab. 137. Paſſion-flower with a two-borned leaf, a white 
flower, and intorted filaments. 

12. PassiFLoRA (Normalia) foliis bilobis, baſi emargi- 
natis, lobis linearibus obtuſis divaricatis, 2 
obſoleto mucionato. Amcen. Acad. 5. 248. Paſſion- 
flower with leaves having two linear obluſe lobes, which 
are indented at the baſe, and have foot-ſtalks. Grana- 
dilla quz Coanenepilli ſeu Contrayerva. Hernand. 
Paſſion-flower, called Coanenepilli or Contrayerva, by Her- 
nandes. 

13. Pas$1FLORA (Bicorna) foliis bilobis glabris rigidis, 
baſi indiviſis. Paſſion-flower with ſtiſf ſmooth leaves hav- 
ing two lobes, which are undivided at their baſe. Grana- 

. dilla folio bicorni, glabro rigido, flore albo. Houſt. 
MSS. Paſſion-flower tvith a ſmooth two-horned leaf, and 
- @ white flower. | N 

14. Pass FLORA (Murucuia) foliis bilobis tranſverſis am- 
plexicaulibus. Amen. Acad. 1. p. 222. Paſſion-flower 
with tranſverſe leaves, having two lobes embracing the 
flalk. Murucuia folio lunato, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 251. 
Murucuia with a moon-ſhaped leaf. 


15. PassiFLORA (Maliformis) foliis indiviſis cordato-ob- 


longis integerrimis, petiolis biglanduloſis involucris 
integerrimis. Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 220. Peſſion-flower 
evith undivided, heart-ſhaped, oblong, entire leaves, foot- 
ſtalks with two glands, and entire covers to the flowers. 
Granadilla latifolia, fructu maliformi. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 241. Broad-leaved Paſſion-flower with an Ap- 
ple-ſhaped fruit, commonly called Granadilla in the Weſt- 
Indies. 

16, Pass1rLoRa (Laurifolia) foliis indiviſis ovatis, in- 
tegerrimis, petiolis biglanduloſis involucris dentatis. 
Amen. Acad. 1. p. 220. Paſſion-flower with oval en- 
tire leaves, foot-ſtalks with two glands, and the covers 
of the flowers indented. Granadilla fructu citriformi, 
toliis oblongis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. Paſſion-flower 
with a Citron-ſhaped fruit, and oblong leaves, commonly 
called Water Lemon in the Weſt- Indies. 


17. PasSIFLORA (Cupræa foliis indiviſis ovatis integer- 


rimis, petiolis æqualibus. Amcen. Acad. vol. 1. p 
219. Paſſion-flower with undivided, oval, entire leaves, 
and equal foot-ftalks. Granadilla Americana, fructu 
ſubrotundo, corolla floris erectà, petalis amœne ful- 
vis, foliis integris. Martyn. Cent. 1. 37. American 
Paſſion-flower with a roundiſh fruit, an erect corolla to the 
flower, the petals of a fine copper colour, and entire: leaves. 
18. PAsstrroRA (Serratifelia) foliis indiviſis ſerratis. 


Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 217. Paſſion-flower with undivided | 


ſawed leaves. Granadilla Americana, folio oblongo 
læviter ſerrato, petalis ex viridi rubeſcentibus. Mart. 
Cent. 1. p. 36. American Paſſion-flower, with oblong 
leaves which are ſlightly ſawed, and petals to the flower 
of a greeniſh red colour. 


19. PassIFLORA (Multiflora) foliis indiviſis oblongis in- 


tegerrimis, floribus contertis. Amcen, Acad. 1. p. 22 1. 
Paſſion-flower with undivided, oblong, entire leaves, and 
flowers growing in cluſters. Clematis Indica, polyan- 
thos odoratiſſima. Plum. Pl. Amer. 75. tab. 90. In- 
dian Climber having many ſweet flowers. 

20. PASSIFLORA e foliis indiviſis ſubcor- 
datis integerrimis, petiolis ſexglanduloſis, caule mem- 
branaceo tetragono. Lin. Sp. Plant. 136. Paſſien-flower 
with heart-ſhaped entire leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks bave ſix 
glands, and a four-cornered membranaceous ftalk. Paſſi- 
flora foliis amplioribus cordatis, petiolis glandulis ſex, 
caule quadrangulo alato. Brown. Jam. 327. Paſſion- 
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white petals, which are variegated with a purple and \flewer with ample heart-ſhaped leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks 


have ſix glands, and a ſquare winged ſtalk. 

The firſt lort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North America; this was the firſt known in 
Europe of all the ſpecies, but was not very common 
in the Engliſh gardens till of late years. The root of 
this plant is perennial, but the ſtalk is annual in 
North America, dying to the ground every winter, as 
it alſo does in England, unleſs it is placed in a ſtove. 
The ſtalks of this are ſlender, riſing about four or 
five feet high, having tendrils or claſpers at each 
Joint, which faſten themſelves about whatever plant 
ſtand near them, whereby the ſtalk is ſupported. - At 
each joint comes out one leaf upon a ſhort foot- ſtalk; 
theſe have for the molt part three oblong lobes, which 
Join at their baſe, but the two fide lobes are ſome- 
times divided part of their length into two narrow 
ſegments, ſo as to reſemble a five-lobed leaf; they 
are thin, of a light green, and lightly ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers are produced from the joints of 
the ſtalk. at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves; theſe have 
long ſlender foot-ſtalks ſucceeding each other, as the 
{talks advance in height, during the ſummer months. 
The involucrum of the flower 1s compoſed of five 
oblong blunt-pointed leaves, of a pale green; theſe 
open and diſcloſe five more leaves or petals, which are 
white, having a fringe or circle of rays of a double 
order round the ſtyle, of a purple colour, the lower 
row being the longeſt. In the center of this ariſes 
the pillar- like ſtyle, with the roundiſh germen at the 
top, ſurrounded at the bottom, where it adheres to 
the ſtyle, with five flattiſh ſtamina which ſpread out 
every way, and ſuſtain each of them an oblong ſum- 
mit which hang downward, and on their under fide 
are covered with a yellow farina. The flowers have 
an agreeable ſcent, but are of ſhort duration, open- 
ing in the morning, and fade away in the evening, 
never opening again, but are ſucceeded by freſh flow- 
ers, which come out at the joints of the ſtalk above 
them. When the flowers fade, the roundiſh germen 
ſwells to a fruit as large as a middling Apple, which 
changes to a pale Orange colour when ripe, incloſing 
many oblong rough ſeeds incloſed in a ſweetiſn pulp. 
This ſort is uſually propagated by ſeeds which are 
brought from America, Hh the ſeeds do not often . 
ripen in England; though I have ſometimes had ſe- 
veral fruit perfectly ripe on plants, which were plung- 
ed in a tan- bed under a deep frame; but thoſe plants 
which are expoſed to the open air, do not produce 
fruit here. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which will bring up the plants much 
ſooner than when they are ſown in the open air, fo 
they will have more time to get ſtrength before winter. 
When the plants are come up two or three inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with good kitch- 
en-garden earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed to forward their taking new root; after which 
they ſhould be gradually inured to bear the open air, 
to which they ſhould be expoſed in ſummer, bur in 
the autumn they mult be placed under a garden-frame 
to ſcreen them trom the troſt ; but they ſhould have 
the free air at all times in mild weather. The ſpring 
following ſome of theſe plants may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in a warm border, where, if 
they are covered with tanners bark every winter to 
keep out the froſt, they will live ſeveral years, their 
ſtalks decaying in the autumn, and new ones ariſe in 
the ſpring, which in warm ſeaſons will flower very 
well. If thoſe plants which are continued in pots, are 
plunged into a tan-bed, ſome of them may produce 
fruit; and, if the ſtalks of theſe are laid down in 
the beginning of June, into pots of earth plunged 
near them, they will take root by the end of Auguſt, 
ſo that the plants may be eaſily propagated this way. 
The ſecond fort has not been many years in England, 
but is now the moſt common. This grows naturally 
in the Braſils, yet is hardy enough to thrive in the 
open air here, and is ſeldom injured except in very 


- ſevere winters, which commonly kills the branches to 


the ground, and ſometimes deſtroys the roots; this 
| riſeg 
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riſes in a few years to a great height, if they have 
proper ſupport. I have ſeen ſome of theſe plants, 


whoſe branches were trained up more than forty feet 


high. The ſtalks will grow almoſt as large as a 
man's arm, and are covered with a purpliſh bark, but 
do not become very woody. The ſhoots from theſe 


ſtalks are often twelve or fifteen feet yy one ſum- | 
ſupported, |. 


mer; they are very ſlender, ſo muſt 
otherwiſe they will hang to the ground, intermix with 
each other, and appear very wy vas Thele are 
garniſhed at each joint with one hand-ſhaped leaf, 
compoſed of five ſmooth entire lobes, the middle one, 
which is the longeſt, being almoſt four inches long, 
and one broad in the middle, the other are gradually 
ſhorter, and the two outer lobes are frequently divid- 
ed on their outer ſide into two ſmaller lobes or ſeg- 
ments. Their foot-ſtalks are near two inches long, 
and have two ſmall leaves or ears embracing the ſtalks 
at their baſe, and from the ſame point comes out a 
long claſper, which twiſts round the neighbouring 
plants, whereby the ſtalks are ſupported. The flow- 
ers come out at the ſame joint as the leaves; theſe 
have foot-ſtalks almoſt three inches long. The 
flowers have an outer cover, compoſed of three con- 
cave oval leaves, of a paler green than the leaves of 
the plant, which are little more than half the length 


a a 8 
of the empalement, which is compoſed of five oblong 


blunt leaves, of a very pale green; within theſe are 
five petals, nearly of the ſame ſhape and ſize with the 
empalement, ſtanding alternately between them. In 
the center of the flower ariſes a thick club: like co- 
lumn about an inch long, on the top of which ſits an 
oval germen, from whole baſe ſpreads out five awl- 
ſhaped horizontal ſtamina, which are terminated b 
oblong broad ſummits faſtened in the middle of the 
ſtamina, hanging downward ; theſe may be moved 
round without ſeparating from the ſtamina, and their 
under ſurface is charged with yellow farina; on the 
ſide of the germen ariſe three ſlender purpliſh ſtyles 
near an inch long, ſpreading from each other, termi- 
nated by obtuſe ſtigmas. Round the bottom of the 
column are two orders of rays; the inner, which is 
the ſhorteſt, inclines toward the column the outer, 
which is near half the length of the petals, ſpread 
open flat upon them; theſe rays are compoſed of a 
great number of thread- like filaments, of a purple co- 
Jour at bottom, but are blue on the outſide. The 
flowers have a faint ſcent, and continue but one day; 
after they fade, the germen on the top of the co- 
lumn ſwells to a large oval fruit about the ſize and 
ſhape of the Mogul Plum, and when ripe is of the 
ſame pale yellow colour, incloſing a ſweetiſh diſagree- 
able pulp, in which are lodged oblong ſeeds. This 
plant begins to flower early in July, and there is a 
ſucceſſion of flowers daily, till the froſt in autumn puts 
a ſtop to them. 

It may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the fame manner as thoſe of the firſt fort, and the 
plants treated in the fame way till the following ſpring, 
when they ſhould be turned out of the pots, and 
planted againſt a good aſpected wall, where they may 
have height for their ſhoots to extend, otherwiſe they 
will hang about and entangle with each other, ſo 
make but an indifferent appearance; but where build- 


ings are to be covered, this plant is very proper for 


the purpoſe, After they have taken good root in 
their new quarters, the only care they will require, is 
to train their ſhoots up againſt the wall, as they ex- 
tend in length, to prevent their hanging about, and 
it che winter proves ſevere, the ſurface of the ground 
about their roots ſhould be covered with mulch to 
keep the froſt from penetrating of the ground; and if 
the ſtalks and branches are covered with mats, Peas- 
haulm, firaw,. or any ſuch light covering, it will 
protect them in winter againſt ſevere froſts; but this 
covering muſt be taken off in mild weather, otherwiſe 
it will cauſe che branches to grow mouldy, which will 
be more injurious to them than the cold. In the 
ſpring the plants ſnould be trimmed, when all the 
mall weak ſhoots ſhould be entirely cut off, and the 
ſtrong ones ſhortened to about four or five feet long, 


This 2 is. alſo propagated by layin 
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which will cauſe them to put out ſtrong ſhoots for 
flowering the following year. 
down the 
branches, which in one year will be well rooted, ſo 
may be taken off from the old plants, and traniplant- 
ed, where they are deſigned to remain. The cut- 
tings of this will allo s, root, if they are planted 
in a loamy ſoil not too ſtiff, in the ſpring, before they 
begin to ſhoot. If theſe are covered with bell or 
hand- glaſſes to exclude the air, they will ſucceed much 
better than when they are otherwile treated; but when 
the cuttings put out ſhoots, the air ſhould be admit- 
ted to them, otherwiſe they will draw up weak and 
ſpoil, and they mult be afterwards treated as the layers. 
Thoſe plants which are propagated by layers or cut- 
tings, to not produce fruit ſo plentifully as the ſeed- 
ling plants ; and I have found the plants which have 
been propagated two or three times, either by layers 
or cuttings, ſeldom preduce fruit, which is common 
to many other plants. | 
If in very ſevere winters the ſtalks of theſe plants are 
killed to the ground, the roots often put out new 
ſtalks the following ſummer, therefore they ſhould not 
be diſturbed ; and where there is mulch laid on the 
ground about their roots, there will be little danger 
of their being killed, although all the ſtalks ſhould be 
deſtroyed. 
There is a variety of this; the lobes of the leaves are 
much narrower, and are divided almoſt to the bottom. 
The flowers come later in the ſummer ;z the petals of 
the flowers are narrower, and of a purer white, but I 
believe it is only a ſeminal variation of the other, ſo 
not worthy of being enumerated. 
The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and alſo 
in Jamaica; this hath a perennial creeping root, 
ſending up many weak ſtalks about three or four feet 
high, which are garniſhed with leaves ſhaped. very 
like thoſe of Ivy, and are almoſt as large, but of a 
pale green and very thin conſiſtence. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks an inch and a half long, and at their baſe 
ariſe very lender tendrils, which claſp round any 
neighbouring ſupport. The flowers are of a dirty 
yellow colour, and not larger than a fix-pence when 
expanded, ſo make no great appearance. This may 
be propagated by, its creeping roots, which may be 


- parted in April, and planted where they are to remain. 


This ſort will live in a warm border, if treated in the 
ſame way as is directed for the firſt fort. Some of theſe 
,lants lived many years in the Chelſea Garden in a 
8 to a ſouth-weſt aſpect, but in the year 1740 
they were killed by the froſt. 8 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica z this hath 
a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeyeral ſlender 
ſtalks four or live feet high, which have joints four 
or five inches aſunder; at each of theſe come out one 
leaf, a tendril, and a flower. The leaves have three 
lobes ; the middle one is three inches long, and almoſt 
an inch broad in the middle; the two fide Tobes are 


about two inches long, and three quarters of an inch 


broad, of a light green colour, and thin. The flowers 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the laſt mentioned, and are 
of a greeniſh colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
fruit, about the ſize of ſmall Olives, which turn pur- 
ple when they are ripe. a 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the Weſt- 


India iſlands; this riſes with a weak ſtalk to the height 


of twenty feet. As the ſtalks grow old, they have 
a thick fungous bark like that of the Cork-tree, 
which cracks and ſplits. The ſmaller branches are 
covered with a ſmooth bark, and garniſhed -with 
{ſmooth leaves at each joint, ſitting upon very ſhorc 
foot-ſtalks; theſe have three lobes, the middle one 
being much longer than thoſe on the ſides, ſo that 
the whole leaf has the form of the point of thoſe hal- 
berts uſed by the yeomen of the guards. The flow- 
ers are ſmall, of a greeniſh yellow colour, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall oval fruit of a dark purple co- 
lour when ripe. _ 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe rel 
| lender 
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fender ſtalks, which rife eight or ten feet high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth green leaves ſtanding upon flender 
foot - ſtalks. Theſe are but ſlightly indented into three 
lobes, which end in acute points, and are ſhaped like 
the points of halberts, the middle one ſtanding ob- 
liquely to the foot-ſtalk. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 
are of a pale yellow. The petals of the flowers are 
very narrow, and longer than thoſe of the two former 
ſorts ; the fruit is ſmaller and of an oval form, chang- 
ing to a dark purple when ripe. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
in the Weſt- Indies, where the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands call it Love in a Miſt, The root of this 
is annual; the ſtalks riſe five or ſix feet high when 
they are ſupported; they are channelled and hairy. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, divided into three lobes, 
the middle lobe being three inches long, and one and 
2 half broad ; the two ſide lobes are ſhort but broad ; 
they are covered with ſhort brown hairs. The tendrils 
come out at the ſame place as the leaves, as do alſo 
the flowers, whoſe foot-ſtalks are two inches long, 
hairy, and pretty ſtrong. The empalement of the 
flower is compoſed of ſlender hairy filaments, which 
are wrought like a net; theſe are longer than the - 
tals of the flower, and turn up nies. them, ſo that 
the flowers are not very conſpicuous at a diſtance. 
Theſe are white, and of ſhort duration; their ſtruc- 
ture is the ſame with the other ſorts, and they are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh oval fruit about the ſize of an 
ordinary Golden Pippin, of a yellowiſh green colour, 
incloſed with a netted empalement. This plant 1s 

ropagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 

ot-bed early in the ſpring, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſmall pot filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
plunged again into a el obſerving to ſhade 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
after which time they muſt be treated in the ſame way 
as other plants from the ſame country, ſhifting them 
into larger pots as their roots increaſe; and when 
the plants are too tall to remain under the glaſſes of 
the hot · bed, they ſhould be removed into an airy 
glaſs-caſe, where they ſhould have the free air admit- 
ted td them in warm weather, but ſcreened from the 
cold. In this ſituation the plants will flower in July, 
and their ſeeds will ripen in the autumn. The whole 
plant has a diſagreeable ſcent when touched. 
There is a variety of this, if it is not a diſtinct ſpecies, 
with hairy leaves not ſo broad as thoſe of the 5 
The whole leaf is ſnaped more like the point of a hal- 
bert, and thoſe leaves which grow toward the upper 
part of the ſtalks, have very ſmall indentures, ſo ap- 
proach near to ſimple leaves without lobes. The 


flowers are alſo ſmaller, but of the ſame form, and |. 


the roots are of a ſhorter duration, ſo that I am inclined 
to believe it is a diſtinct ſpecies. 

The eighth ſort has ſome appearance of the ſeyenth, 
fo that many perſons have ſuppoſed it was only an ac- 
cidental variety of it, but there can be no doubt of 
its being a different ſpecies. The ſtalks of this riſe 
upward of twenty feet high, and will continue two 
or three years; the leaves are larger, but of the ſame 
ſhape, and hairy; the tendrils of this ſort are very 
long, as are alſo the foot-ſtalks of the lowers, which 
are ſmooth, not hairy as the former; the empalement 
of the flowers is netted, but not ſo long as in the 
former ſort; the flowers are larger, and the rays are of 
a light blue colour; the fruit is much leſs and round- 
er Gat thoſe of the other, and when ripe changes to 
a deep yellow colour. | 

The ninth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this a perennial 
plant. The ſtalks riſe twenty feet high, dividing into 


many ſlender branches, which are covered with a ſoft | 
The leaves are ſhaped like the point of 


hairy down. 
a halbert; they are three inches long, and one inch 
and a half at their baſe, of a light green, ſoft and 
ſilky to the touch, ſtanding obliquely to the foot-ſtalks, 
The flowers come out at the wings of the leaves like 
the other ſpecies ; theſe are not half ſo large as thoſe 


for from the baſe to the top they are not more than 


not ſeen entire. 


of the ſecond ſort, but are of the ſame form. The 
petals are white, and the rays or filaments are purple, 
with a mixture of yellow. The fruit of this is ſmall, 
roundiſh, and yellow when ripe. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds to Eng- 
land; this is a perennial plant. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
det, and riſe to twenty feet high when they are ſup- 
rn; and divide into many weak branches ; the 
aves, flowers, and tendrils come out at each joint. 
The leaves are four inches long, and three broad. 
rounded at their baſe in fotm of a heart, but end at 
their points with two horns, which in ſome leaves are 
more acute than in others, ſeveral of them appearing 
as if they were cut a little hollow at the top, like the 
leaves of the Tulip- tree. They have three longitu- 
dinal veins, which join at the baſe of the leaf to the 
foor-ſtalk, but the two outer diverge toward the bor- 
ders of the leaf in the middle, drawing inward again 
at the top. The leaves are of a deep green on their 
upper ſide, but are pale on their under, and ſtand 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
are very ſlender, of a purpliſh'colour, about an inch 
and a half long. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other ſpecies, but when expanded are not more 
than an inch and a half diameter, of a ſoft red colour, 
and little ſcent. The fruit is ſmall, oval, and when 
ripe, changes to a purple colour. 
The eleventh fort was diſcovered by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar, growing naturally near Carthagena in 
New Spain. This hath ſlender ſtriated ſtalks of a 
browniſh red colour, dividing into many ſlender 
branches, which are garniſhed with leaves ſhaped like 
the wings of a bat when extended ; they are abour 
ſeven inches in length, meaſuring from the two ex- 
tended points, which may rather be termed the breadth, 


two inches and a half. The foot-ſtalk is ſet half an 
inch from the baſe of the leaf, from which come out 
three ribs or yeins ; two of them extend each way to 
the two narrow points of the leaf, the other riſes up- 
right to the top, where is the greateſt length. of the 
leaf, if it may be fo termed. The figure of this leaf 
is the molt ſingular of any I have yet ſeen. The 
flowers come out at the joints of the ſtalk like the 
others, upon ſhort ſlender toot-ſtalks ; they are about 
three inches diameter when expanded. The petals 
and rays are white; the rays are twiſted and ſlender, 
extending beyond the petals. The fruit of this I have 


The twelfth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at. La Yera Cruz in New 
Spain, This hath ſlender angular ſtalks which riſe 
twenty feet high, ſending out many branches, which 
are garniſhed with moon-ſhaped leaves, and have two 
blunt lobes, ſpreading aſunder each way, fo as to have 
the appearance of a half moon. The flowers and ten- 
drils come out from the ſame joints of the ſtalks. 
The flowers are of a pale colour and ſmall, but ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſorts ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval fruit of a purple colour, about the ſize of 
ſmall oval Grapes. 
The thirteenth fort has ſome reſemblance of the 
twelfth, but the ſtalks are rounder and become lig- 
neous. The leaves are almoſt as ſtiff as thoſe of the 
Bay-tree, and are not fo deeply divided as thoſe of the 
former. The flowers ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, 
which are horizontal; they are ſmall, white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other fort. The fruit is oval, 
ſmall, and of a purple colour, ſitting cloſe to the pe- 
tals of the lowers, which are permanent. This was 
diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun growing naturally 
at Carthagena in New Spain. 

The fourteenth ſort 1 naturally in moſt of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-In ies; this is by Tournefort ſe- 
parated from this genus, and titled by him Murucuia, 
which is the Braſiſian name for this, and ſome of the 
other ſpecies. This hath ſlender climbing ſtalks, 
which are channelled, putting out tendrils at the 
Joints, which faſten themſelves about the neighbour- 
ing plants for ſupport, and climb to the height of ten 


or 
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or twelve feet; they are garniſhed with leaves which 
are cut into two lobes at their baſe, but at the to 
are only a little hollowed at a diſtance from a 
point, riſing again in the middle oppoſite the foot- 
ſtalk. The baſe of the two lobes ſpread and meet, 
ſo that they appear as if they embraced the ſtalk ; 
but when they are viewed near, th 
vided to the ſhort crooked foout-ſtalk, which does 
ſcarcely appear. There are two purpliſh veins ariſing 
from the foot-ſtalk, which extend each way to the 
points of the lobes. The leaves are of a lucid 

en on their upper ſurface, but pale on their un- 

. the tendrils, which come out with the leaves, 
are very long, tough, and of a purple colour, The 
flowers are produced'toward the end of the branches, 
coming out by pairs on each ſide the branches; theſe 
have purple foot-ſtalks an inch and a half long, ſuſ- 
taining one flower at the top, whoſe empalement is 
compoſed of five purple leaves, which form a kind of 
tube, and within are five very narrow purple petals. 
The column in the center of the flower is of the ſame 
length as the petals, but the ſtamina are extended an 
inch above. When the flowers fade, the germen ſwells 
to an oval purple fruit, the ſize of the ſmall red 
Gooſeberry, incloſing a ſoft pulp, in which are 
- lodged the ſeeds. | | 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where the inhabitants call itGranadilla; the fruit of this 
ſort is commonly eaten there, being ſerved up to their 
table in deſerts. This hath a thick, climbing, her- 
baceous, triangular ſtalk, ſending out ſlender tendrils 
at each joint, which faſten to the buſhes and hedges 
for ſupport, riſing to the height of fifteen or ny 
feet, garniſhed at each joint with one large, oval, 
heart-ſhaped leaf, ſix inches long, and four broad in 
the middle, indented at the baſe, where the ſhort 
foot-ſtalk is faſtened to the branches, round at the 
top, having an acute point. There are two large ſti- 

ulz or ears joined to the ſtalks, which encompaſs the 
oot- ſtalks of the flowers and leaves, as alſo the baſe 
of the tendril. The leaves are of a lively green and 
thin texture, having one ſtrong nerve or midrib run- 
ning longitudinally, from which ariſe ſeveral ſmall 
veins, which diverge to the ſides, and incurve again 
toward the top. The flowers ſtand upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, which have two ſmall glandules in the 
middle; the cover of the flower is compoſed of three 
ſoft velvety leaves, of a pale red, with ſome ſtripes of 
a lively red colour; the petals of the flower are 
white, and the rays are blue. Theſe flowers are 
large, ſo make a fine appearance during their conti- 
nuance ; but they are like the other ſpecies, of ſhort 
duration, but there is a ſucceſſion of flowers for ſome 
time on the ſame plants. After the flowers are paſt, 
the germenſwells to a roundiſh fruit, the ſize of a'large 
Apple, of a yellow colour when ripe, having a thicker 
rind than any of the other ſorts, incloſing a ſweetiſh 
pulp, in which are lodged many oblong flat ſeeds, of 
a browniſh colour, a little rough to the touch. 
The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies ; this hath EN ſtalks, which 
put out claſpers at every joint like the others, which 
faſten to the neighbouring trees and hedges for ſup- 
port, and riſe upward of twenty feet high, ſending 
out many ſide branches. The leaves are four or five 
inches long, and two broad, of a pretty thick conſiſ- 


tence, and of a bright green on their upper ſide, but 


ale on their under. The flowers come out at the 
Joints of the ſtalks, upon foot-ſtalks an inch and a 
half long; the buds of the flowers are as large as pi- 
geons eggs before they begin to expand. The cover 
of the flower is compoſed of three large, oval, green 

leaves, which are indented on their edges, and hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon: within theſe is the empalement 
of the flower, which is compoſed of five oblong leaves, 
of a pale green on their outſide, but whitiſh within; 
. theſe are about an inch and a half long, and half an 
inch broad. The petals of the flower are white, and 
- . Rand alternately with thoſe of the empalement, but 
are not more than half their breadth, and are marked 


are found di- 


flowers on the P 
r 
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with ſeveral ſmall, browniſh, red ſpots. The -rays 
of the flower are of a Violet colour; the column in 


the center is yellowiſh, as is alſo the round germen 


at the top, but the three ſtyles are of a purple co- 


lour. Theſe flowers have an agreeable. odour, and 


when they fade, the germen ſwells to the ſize of a 


puller's egg, and nearly of the ſame ſhape, which 
turns yellow when ripe. The rind is ſoft and thick; 


ny 1 has an agreeable acid flavour, which quenches 
thi 


abatcs the heat of the ſtomach, gives an ap- 
tite, and recruits the ſpirits, ſo is commonly given 
in fevers. The leeds are heart-ſhaped and browniſh. 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in the Bahama 
Iſlands, from whence the late Mr. Cateſby ſent the 
ſeeds to England; this hath lender, climbing, three- 
cornered ſtalks, which ſend out tendrils at each 
joint, faſtening themſelves to any neighbouring ſup- 
port. The ſtalks climb to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, and are garniſhed with oblong oval 
leaves about two inches long, and one broad, of a 
light green, and entire. Their foot-ſtalks are ſlender, 
and an inch long, from which ariſe three longitudinal 
veins, one running through the middle of the leaf, 
the other two diverge to the ſides, drawing toward 
each other again at the point, The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ſtalk, upon ſlender foot-ſtalks 
an inch long; the empalement of the flower is com- 
poſed of five oblong, narrow, purpliſh leaves, and 
within are five narrower petals of the ſame colour, 
which turn backward after they have been ſome time 
expanded. The column in the middle of the flower 


is very long and lender, N a round germen, 
v 


from whoſe baſe ſpread out five ſlender ſtamina, ter- 
minated by oblong hanging ſummits, and from the 
top of the germen ariſe three ſlender ſtyles, which 
ſpread aſunder, and are crowned by roundiſh ſummits. 
When the flowers fade, the germen ſwells to an oval 


fruit about the ſize of ſparrow's egg, which changes 


to a purple colour when ripe, filled with oblong ſeeds 
incloſed in a ſoft pulp. 


The nineteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it 
grows naturally, from whence he ſent the ſeeds in 


1731 to England, which ſucceeded in ſeveral gar- 


dens. This hath ſlender climbing ſtalks, ſending out 
many ſmall branches, which climb to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, when they meet with 
neighbouring ſupport, to which they faſten themſelves 
by tendrils. The talks by age become ligneous to- 


ward the bottom; their joints are not far aſunder. 


The leaves ſtand upon ſhort ſlender foot-ſtalks ; they 
are three inches and a half long, and two broad in the 
middle, rounded at their baſe, but terminate in a 
ul at the top; they are ſmooth, entire, and of a 
ively green colour. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; 
the empalement of the flower is compoſed of five ob- 
long leaves, green on their outſide, but whitiſh within. 
The flower has five oblong white petals,” ſituated 
alternately to rhe leaves of the empalement, which 
ſpread open; the rays are of a bluiſh purple colour, 
inclining at bottom to red; the column in the 
center is ſhort and thick; the germen on the top is 
oval, and, after the flowers fade, ſwells to the ſize 
of a pullet's egg, and changes to a pale yellow when 
ripe, having many oblong ſeeds incloſed in a ſoft 
pulp. The flowers of this kind have an agreeable 


; odour, but are of ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing 


twenty hours * but there is a ſucceſſion of 


ants from June to September, and 
ſometimes the fruit will ripen here. 


The twentieth ſort has much the appearance of the 
fifteenth, both in ſtalk and leaves; but the ſtalks of 
this have four angles, whereas thoſe of the fifteenth 
have but three: the leaves alſo of that are not hollow- 


ced at their baſe, but thoſe of twentieth ſort are almoſt 


heart-ſhaped ; the flower of it is much larger, though 
very like it in colour, and the fruit is near twice as 
large, and of a very agreeable flavour. 


9 2 This 
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requires the ſame culture as the fifteenth, 
with which it will produce flowers, and often will 
ripen its fruit in England. By ſome perſons this is 
confounded with the fifteenth ſort, paſſes for the 
Granadilla. n 
All theſe nial ſorts which are natives of the hot 

of America, require a ſtove to preſerve them 
re, without which they will not thrive ; for * 
ſome of the ſorts will live in the open air during the 
warm months in ſummer, yet they make but little pro- 
2 z nor will the ts produce many flowers, un- 
eſs the pots in which they are planted are plunged 
into the tan-bed of the ſtove, and their branches are 
trained againſt an eſpalier. The beſt way to have them 
in perfection, is to make a border of earth on the back 
fide of the tan-bed, which may be ſeparated by planks 
to prevent the earth from mixing with the tan; and 
when the plants are ſtrong enough, they ſhould be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in this border; 
adjoining to which, ſhould be a trelliage erected to the 
top of the ſtove ; againſt this the ſtalks of the plants 
muſt be trained, and as they advance they will form a 
hedge to hide the wall of the ſtove, and their leaves 
continuing green all the year, together with their 
flowers, which will be plentifully intermixed in ſum- 
mer, will have a very agreeable effect. 
As there will be only a plank partition between the 
earth and the tan, fo the earth will be kept warm by 
the tan-bed, which will be of great ſervice to the roots 
of the plants. This border ſhould not be leſs than 
two feet broad and three deep, which is the uſual 
depth of the pit for tan ; ſo that where theſe borders 
are intended, the pits ſhould not be leſs than eight 
feet and a half, or nine feet and a half broad, that the 
bark · bed, excluſive of the border, may be fix and a half 
or ſeven feet wide. If the border is fenced off with 
ſtrong ſhip planks, they will laſt ſome years, eſpecially 
if they are well painted over with a compoſition of 
melted pitch, brick-duſt and oil, which will preſerve 
them ſound a long time; and the earth ſhould be taken 
out carefully from between the roots of the plants, 
- at leaft once a year, py in freſh : with this ma- 


This 


nagement, I have ſeen theſe plants in great perfec-- 


tion. But where there has not been this conveniency, I 
have turned the plants out of the pots, and planted 
them into the tan-bed when it was half rotten, -into 
- which they have rooted exceedingly, and have thriven 
for two or three years as well as could be deſired ; but 
when their roots extended to a great diſtance in the 
tan-bed, they have been injured by renewing of the 
bark; and when it has fermented pretty violently, 
the roots have been ſcalded, and the plants have been 
killed, ſo that the other method is more eligible. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a good hot-bed in the ſpring, and when 
the plants are fit to remove, they ould be each 
planted in a ſmall pot filled with good kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a bed of tanners bark, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; then they muſt be treated like other 
render plants from the ſame countries. When they 
are too high to remain under the glaſſes of the hot- 
bed, they ſhould be turned out of the pors and planted, 
in the ſtove, in the manner before mentioned. 

As theſe forts do not often perfect their feeds here, 
ſo they may be — 18 by laying down their 
branches, which, if done in April, they will put out 
roots by the middle of Auguſt, when they may be ſe- 
parated from the old plants, and either planted in pots 
to get ſtrength, or into the border of the ſtove, where 
they are to remain. 

Some of theſe ſorts may alſo be propagated by cut- 
tings; theſe ſhould be planted into pots about the 
middle or latter end of March, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obferving to ſcreen them from the 
ſun, and refreſh them with water gently, as often as 
the earth may require it; and in about two months or 


ten weeks, they will put out roots, and may then be 


treated as the ſeedling plants. | 
PASSION-FLOWER. See Pass!FLoka. 


. PasTINaca (Opopanax) foliis decompoſitis 


different forts can thrive well 
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PAS TIN AC A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. $19. tab. 150. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 324. [of Paſtus, Lat. fed; becauſe 
it it a plant whoſe root is edible.] Parſgep ; in French, 
Panajis. | 
The CraracTaRs are, | *** 
It hath an umbellated floter; the principal umbel is com- 
Poſed of many ſmaller, and theſe are likewiſe compoſed of 
ſeveral rays. They have no involucrum, and the empale- 
ment is ſcarce viſible ; the umbel is uniform. The flowers 
have five ſpear-ſhaped incurved petals, and five bair- libe 
Stamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. The germen is 
Situated under the flower, ſupporting tuo reflexed ftylcs, 


_ crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward beco1;:5; 


an elliptical, plain, compreſſed fruit, dividing into 159 
parts, having two bordered elliptical ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Species are, 


. PasTinaca (Sylveſtris) foliis ſimpliciter pinnatis hir- 


ſutis. Par = with fongle, winged, hairy leaves. Paſ- 
tinaca ſylveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. 155. Broad-leaved 
Wild Parſnep. | 


. PasTiNaca (Sativa) foliis ſimpliciter pinnatis gla- 


bris. Parſuep with ſingle winged ſmooth leaves. Paſti- 
naca ſativa, latifolia. C. B. P. 155. Bread. leaved Gar- 
den Par ſnep. 
innatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 105. Parſnep with decompounded winged 
leaves. Paſtinaca ſylveſtris altiſſima. Tourn. Inſt. 319. 
Talleſt wild Parſnep, by Caſpar Baubin titled, Panax 
Coftinum. Pin. 156. 
The firſt fort grows naturally on the fide of banks, 
and on dry land, in many parts of England. This is a 
biennial plant, the firſt year ſhooting out leaves which 
ſpread on the ſurface of the ground ; theſe are ſingly 
winged, and the lobes are irregularly cut ; the leaves 
are hairy. The following year the ſtalks riſe four 
or five feet high, which are channelled, hairy, and 
garniſhed with winged leaves like thoſe at the bottom, 
but ſmaller ; the ſtalk branches out toward the top, 
each branch being terminated by a large umbel of 
yellow flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed 
fruit, having two flat bordered ſeeds. The planc 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
The root and ſeed of this ſort is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine, but it is ſeldom cultivated in gardens, the 
markets _ = lied from the fields; yet the drug- 
iſts commonly el the ſeeds of the garden kind for 
it, which they may purchaſe at an eaſy price when it 


is too old to grow, but then the ſeeds can have no 


virtue left. | 
The ſecond fort hath ſmooth leaves, of a light or 
yellowiſh green colour, in which this differs from the 
former; the ſtalks alſo riſe higher, and are deeper 
channelled ; the foot-ſtalks of the umbels are much 
longer, and the flowers are of a deeper yellow colour. 
Theſe two forts have been thought only varieties, the 
Garden Parſnep they have ſuppoſed to differ from the 
wild only by culture; but I have cultivated both ma- 
ny years, and have never found that either of the 
ſorts have varied; the ſeeds of each having conſtantly 
produced the ſame ſort as they were taken from, ſo 
that I am certain they are diſtinct ſpecies. 
This ſort 1s cultivated in kitchen-gardens, the roots 
of —4 are large, ſweet, and accounted very nou- 
riſhing. They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in February or March, in a rich mellow foil, 
which muſt be well dug, that their roots may run 
downward, the greateſt excellency being the length 
and bigneſs of the roots. Theſe may be ſown alone, 
or with Carrots, as is practiſed by the kitchen-garden- 
ers near London; ſome of whom alſo mix Leeks, 
Onions, and Lettuce, with their Parſneps; but this I 
think very wrong, for it is not poſſible, that fo many 
together, except they 
are allowed a conſiderable diftance ; and if fo, it will 
be equally the fame to fow the different ſorts ſeparate. 
However, Carrors and era may be ſown together 
very well, eſpecially where Carrots are deſigned 
to 
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to be drawn off very young; becauſe the Parſneps ge- 
nerally ſpread moſt towards the latter end of the ſum- 
mer, which is after the Carrots are gone, ſo that there 
may be a double crop upon the ſame ground. 
When the plants are come up, you ſhould hoe them 
out, leaving them about ten inches or a foot aſunder 
obſerving at the ſame time to cut up all the weeds, 
which, if ermitted to grow, would ſoon overbear the 
plants and choke them. This muſt be repeated three 
or four times in the ſpring, according as you find the 
weeds grow; but in the latter part of ſummer, when 
the plants are ſo ſtrong as to cover the ground, they 
will prevent the growth of weeds, ſo that after that 


ſeaſon they will ears no farther care. 15 


When the leaves begin to decay, the roots may be 
dug up for uſe, before which time they are ſeldom 
well taſted; nor are they good for much in the 
ſpring, after they are ſhot out again; ſo that thoſe 


who would preſerve theſe roots for ſpring uſe, ſnould 


dig them up in the beginning of February, and bury 
them in ſand, in a dry place, where they will remain 
ood until the middle of April, or later. 

f you intend to ſave the ſeeds of this plant, you 
ſhould make choice of ſome of the longeſt, ſtraiteſt, 
and largelt roots, which ſhould be planted about two 
feet aſunder, in ſome place where they may be de- 


fended from the ſtrong ſouth and weſt winds ; for the 
ſtems of theſe plants commonly grow to a great height, 


and are very ſubject to be broken by ſtrong winds, if 


expoſed thereto wy ſhould be conſtantly kept clear | 


from weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, 
if you give them ſome water twice a week, it will 
cauſe them to produce a greater quantity of ſeeds, 
which will be much ſtronger than if they were wholly 
neglected. Toward the latter end of Auguſt or the 
beginning of ag "7 the ſeeds will be ripe; at 
which time you ſhould carefully cut off the umbels, 
and ſpread them upon a coarſe cloth for two or three 
days to dry; after which, the ſeeds ſhould be beaten 
off and put up for uſe ; but you mult never truſt to 


theſe ſeeds after they are a year old, for they will ſel- 


dom grow beyond that age. 

The leaves of the Garden Parſnep are dangerous to 
handle, eſpecially in a morning, white the dew re- 
mains upon them ; at which time, if they are handled 
by perſons who have a ſoft ſkin, it will raiſe it in bliſ- 


ters. I have known ſome gardeners, when they have 


been drawing up Carrots from among Parſneps in a 
morning, when their leaves were wet with dew, they 
have drawn the ſleeves of their ſhirts up to their ſhoul- 


ders, to prevent their being wet; by doing of which 


they have had their arms, ſo far as they were bare, co- 


vered over with large bliſters ; and theſe were full of 
a ſcalding liquor, which has proved very troubleſome 


for ſeveral days. | 

The third fort riſes with a green rough ſtalk ſeven or 
eight feet high, garniſhed with large, decompounded, 
winged leaves, which are very rough to the touch, 
and of a dark green colour; the juice is very yellow, 
which flows out where either the leaf or ſtalk is bro- 
ken; the ſtalks are divided upward into many hori- 
zontal branches, each being terminated by a large um- 
bel of yellow flowers. Theſe appear in July, and are 
ſucceeded by plain feeds which are bordered, and a 
little convex in the middle, which ripen in the au- 


tumn. The Opapanax of the ſhops is thought to be 


the concrete juice of this plant. 

PASTURE. 1 . 
Paſture ground is of two ſorts: the one is low mea- 
dow land, which is often overflowed, and the other 


is upland, which lies high and dry. The firſt of 
theſe will produce a much greater quantity of hay than | 


the latter, and will not require manuring or dreſſing 
ſo often; but then the hay produced on the upland is 
much preterable to the other, as is alſo the meat 
which is fed in the upland more valued than that 


which is fatted in rich meadows z though the latter 
will make the fatter and larger cattle, as is ſeen by thoſe 


which are brought from the low rich lands in Lincoln- 
ſhire. But where people are nice in their meat, they 


q 
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Vill give a much larger price for ſuch as hath-beek 
fed on the downs, or in ſhort upland Paſture, than 
for the other, which is much larger. Beſides this, dry 


Paſtures have an advantage over the meadows, that 
they may be fed all the winter, and are not ſo ſubject 
* in wet weather ; nor will there be ſo many 
bad weeds produced, which are great advantages, 
and do, in a great meaſure, recompenſe for the ſmall- 
nels of the crop. 


] have already mentioned the advantages of meadow 


land, or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed with 
water, and given directions for draining and improv- 
ing low Paiture land, under the article of Lanp; there- 
fore ſhall not repeat what is there ſaid, but TI ſhall 
4 mention ſome method for improving of upland 
re. n 
The firſt improvement of upland Paſture is, by 
fencing it, and dividing it into ſmall fields of four, 
five, ſix, eight, or ten acres each, planting timber 
trees in the hedge rows, which will icreen the Graſs 
from the drying pinching winds of March, which pre- 
vents the Graſs from growing in large open lands ; fo 
that if April proves a cold dry month, the land pro- 
duces very little hay; whereas in the ſheltered fields 
the Graſs will begin to grow early in March, and will 
ſoon after cover the ground, and prevent the fun from 
parching the roots of the Graſs, whereby it will keep 
growing, ſo as to afford a tolerable crop, if the ſpring 
ould prove dry. But in fencing of land, it muſt be 
obſerved (as was before directed) not to make the in- 
cloſures too ſmall, eſpecially where the hedge rows 
are planted with trees; becauſe when the trees are ad- 
vanced to a conſiderable height, they will ſpread over 
the land; and, where they are cloſe, will render the 
Graſs ſour ; ſo that inſtead of being an advantage, it 
will greatly injure the Paſture. 
The next improvement of upland Paſtures is, to 
make the Fa cat where, either from the badneſs 
of the ſoil, or want of proper care, the Graſs hath 
been deſtroyed by Ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. 
Where the ſurface of the land 1s clayey and cold, it 
may be improved by paring it off, and burning it in 
the manner before directed under the article of LAxp; 
but if it is a hot ſandy land, then chalk, lime, marle, 
or clay, are very proper manures to lay it; but 
this ſhould be laid in pretty good quantities, other- 
wiſe it will be of little ſervice to the land. 
If the ground is over - run with buſhes or Ruſhes, it 
will be of great advantage to the land, to grub them 
up toward the latter part of the ſummer, and after 
they are dried to burn them, and ſpread the aſhes over 
the ground juſt before the autumnal rains ; at which 
time the ſurface of the land ſhould be levelled, and 
ſown with Graſs-ſced, which, if done early in the au- 
tumn, will come up in a ſhort time, and make good 
Graſs the following ſpring. So alſo, where the land 
is full of mole-hills, theſe ſhould be pared off, and 
either burnt for the aſhes, or ſpread immediately on 
the ground, when they are pared off, obſerving to 
ſow the bare patches with Graſs-ſeed, juſt as the au- 
tumnal rains begin, 
There are ſome Paſture lands which are full of ant- 
hills, which are not only diſagreeable to the fight, but 
where they are in any quantity, the Graſs cannot be 
mowed; therefore the turf which grows over them 
ſhould be divided with an inftrument into. three parts, 
and pared off each way then the middle or core of the 
hills ſhould be dug out and ſpread over the ground, 
leaving the holes open all the winter to deſtroy the 
ants, and in the ſpring the turf may be laid down 
again, and after the roots of the Graſs are ſettled again 
in the ground, it ſhould be rolled to ſettle the ſur- 


face, and make it even. If this is gropery managed, 


it will be a great improvement to fuch land. 
Where the land has been thus managed, it will be 
of great ſervice to roll the turf in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, with a heavy wood roller, always 
obſerving to do it in moift weather, that the roll may 
make an impreſſion: this will render the ſurface le- 
vel, and — 5 it much eaſier to mow the Grals, 92 
when 


| 
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When the ground lies in hills; and will alſo cauſe the 


turf to thicken, ſo as to have what the people uſually 
term a good bottom. The Graſs likewiſe will be the 
ſweeter for this huſbandry, and it will be a great help 
to deſtroy bad weeds. | 
Another improvement of upland Paſtures is the feed- 
ing them every other year; for where this is not prac- 
tiled, the land muſt be manured at leaſt every third 
ear ; and where a farmer hath much arable land in 
his poſſeſſion, he will not care to part with his ma- 
nure to the Paſture. Therefore every farmer ſhould 
endeavour to proportion his Paſture to his-arable land, 
eſpecially where manure is ſcarce, otherways he will 
ſoon find his error; for the Paſture is the foundation 
of all the profit, which may ariſe from the arable land. 
Whenever the upland Paſtures are mended by ma- 
nure, there ſhould be a regard had to the nature of 
the ſoil, and a proper fort of manure applied : as for 


inſtance, all hot ſandy lands ſhould have a cool ma- | 


nure ; neats dung and {wines dung are very proper 
for ſuch lands, as alſo marle and clay; but for cold 
lands, horſe dung, aſhes, or ſand, and other warm 
manures, are proper. And when theſe are applied, 
it ſhould be done in autumn, before the rains have 
ſoaked the ground, and rendered it too ſoft to cart 
on; and it ſhould be carefully ſpread, breaking all 
the clods as ſmall as poſſible, and early in the ſprin 
harrowed with buſhes, to let it down to the roots o 
the Graſs. When the manure is laid on at this ſea- 
ſon, the rains in winter will waſh down the falts, ſo 
that the following ſpring the Graſs will receive the 
advantage of it. ; 
There ſhould alſo be great care had to the deſtroying 
of weeds in the Paſture, every ſpring and autumn ; 
for where this is not practiſed, the weeds will ripen 
their ſeeds, which will ſpread over the ground, and 
thereby fill it with fuch a crop of weeds as will ſoon 
over-bear the Graſs, and render it very weak, if not 
deſtroy it; and it will be very difficult to root them 
out, after they have gotten ſuch poſſeſſion z eſpeci 
ally Ragwort, Hawkweed, Dandelion, and ſuch other 
weeds as have down adhering to their ſeeds. 

Theſe upland Paſtures ſeldom degenerate the Graſs 
which is ſown on them, if the land is tolerably good; 
whereas the low meadows, which are overflowed in 
winter, in a few years turn to a harſh ruſhy Graſs, 
but the upland will continue a fine ſweet Graſs for 
many years without renewing. ' 0 
There is no part of huſbandry, of which the farmers 


are in general more ignorant, than that of the Paſ-. 


ture; moſt of them ſuppoſe, that when the old Paſ- 
ture is ploughed up, it can never be brought to have 
a good ſward again; ſo their common method of ma- 
naging their land after ploughing, and getting two 
or three crops of Corn is, to ſow with their crop of 
Barley, ſome Graſs-ſeeds, as they call them; that is, 
either the red Clover, which they intend to ſtand two 
years after the Corn is taken off the ground, or Rye- 
graſs mixed with Trefoil; but as all theſe are at moſt 
but biennial plants, whoſe roots decay ſoon after their 
leeds are perfected, ſo the ground having no crop up- 
on it, is again ploughed for Corn; and this is the 
conſtant round which the lands are employed in, by 
the better fort of farmers; for I never have met with 
one of them, who had the leaſt notion'of laying down 
their land to Graſs for any longer continuance , there- 
fore the ſeeds which they uſually ſow, are the beſt 
adapted for this 3 
But whatever may have been the practice of theſe 
people, I hope to prove, that it is poſſible to lay 
down land, which has been in tillage, with Graſs, in 
ſuch manner as that the ſward ſhall be as good, if not 
better, than any natural Graſs, and of as long dura- 
tion, But this is never to be expected, in the common 
method of ſowing a crop of Corn with the Grafſs- 


ſeeds; for wherever this hath been practiſed, if the | 


Corn has ſucceeded well, the Graſs has been very 


poor and weak; ſo that if the lan not been very 
good, the Graſs has ſcarcely been wotth ſtanding , for 


the following year it has produced but little hay, and 


pen ſome good 
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the year after the crop is worth little, either to mow 
or ſeed. Nor can it be expected it, ſhould be other- 
wiſe, for the ground cannot nouriſh two crops; and 
if there were no deficiency in the land, yet the Corn 
being the firſt, and molt vigorous of growth, will keep 
the Graſs from making any conſiderable progreſs ; ſo 
that the plants will be extremely weak and but ve 
thin, many of them which came up in the ſpring be- 
ing deſtroyed by the Corn; for wherever there are 
roots of Corn, it cannot be expected there ſhould be 
any Graſs. Therefore the Graſs mult be thin, and, 
if the land is not in good heart to ſupply the Graſs 
with nouriſhment, that the roots may branch out af- 
ter the Corn 1s gone, there cannot be any conſiderable 
crop of Clover; and as theſe roots are biennial, many 
of the ſtrongeſt plants will periſh ſoon after they are 
cut ; and the weak plants, which had made but little 
progreſs before, will be the principal part of the crop 
tor the ſucceeding year, which 1s many times not 
worth ſtanding. | 
Therefore, when ground is laid down for Graſs, there 
ſhould be no crop of any kind ſown with the ſeeds; 
and the land ſhould be well ploughed, and cleaned 
from weeds ; otherwiſe the weeds will come up the 
firſt, and grow ſo ſtrong, as to overbear the Graſs, 
and if they are not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it. The 
beſt ſeaſon to ſow the Graſs ſeeds upon dry land is 
about the middle of Auguſt, if there is an appearance 
of rain; for the ground being then warm, if there hap- 
— of rain after the feed is ſown, 
the Graſs will ſoon make its appearance, and get ſut- 
ficient rooting in the ground before winter, ſo will not 
be in danger of having the roots turned out of the 
ground by the froſt, eſpecially if the ground is well 
rolled before the froſt comes on, which will preſs it 
down, and fix the earth cloſe to the roots. Where 
this hath not been practiſed, the froſt has often looſ- 
ened the ground ſo much, as to let in the air to the 
roots of the Graſs, and done it great damage; and 
this has been brought as an objection to the autumnal 
ſowing of Graſs ; but it will be found to have no 
weight, if the above direction is practiſed; nor is 
there any hazard in ſowing the Graſs at this ſeaſon, 
but that of dry weather after the ſeeds are ſown ; for 
if the Graſs comes up well, and the ground is well 
rolled in the middle or end of October, and repea ed 
the beginning of March, the ſward will be cloſely 
Joined at bottom, and a good crop of hay may be ex- 
pected the ſame. ſummer. In very open, expoſed, 
cold lands, it is proper to ſow the ſeeds earlier than 
is here mentioned, that the Graſs may have time to 
get good rooting, before the cold ſeaſon comes on 
to ſtop its growth ; for in ſuch ſituations, vegetation 
is over early in the autumn, ſo the Graſs being weak, 
may be deſtroyed by froſt : but if the ſeeds are ſown 
in the beginning of Auguſt, and a few ſhowers fol- 
low ſoon after to bring up the Graſs, it will ſucceed 
much better than any which is ſown in the ſpring, as 
I have ſeveral years experienced, on ſome places as 
much expoſed as moſt in England. But where the 


ground cannot be prepared for ſowing at that ſeaſon, 


it may be performed the middle or latter end of 
March, according to the ſeaſon's being early or late; 
for in backward ſprings and in cold land, I have often 
ſowed the Graſs in the middle of April with ſucceſs 
but there is danger in ſowing late of dry weather, 
and eſpecially if the land is light and dry; for I have 
ſeen many times the whole ſurface of the ground re- 
moved by ſtrong winds at that ſeaſon, ſo that the ſeeds 
have been driven in heaps to one ſide of the field. 
Therefore whenever the ſeeds are ſown late in the 
ſpring, it will be proper to roll the ground well ſoon 
after the ſeeds are ſown, ta ſettle the ſurface, and pre- 
vent its being removed. | 

The forts of ſeeds which are the beſt for this pur- 
poſe, are the beſt ſort of upland hay-ſeeds, taken 
from the cleaneſt Paſtures, where there are no bad 
weeds; if this feed is ſifted to clean it from rubbiſh, 
three, or at moſt four buſhels, will be ſufficient to 
ſow an acre of land. The other ſort is the Trifolium 


pratenſe 


PAS 


pratenſe album, which is commonly known * ei 


names of White Dutch Clover, or White Honey- 
ſuckle Graſs. Eight pounds of this ſeed will be 
enough for one acre of land. The Graſs-ſeed ſhould 
be ſown firſt, and then the Dutch Clover-ſeed may 
be afterward ſown ; but they ſhould not be mixed 
together, becauſe the Clover-· ſeeds being the heavieſt, 
will fall to the bottom, and conſequently the ground 
will be unequally ſown with them. 
After the ſeeds are ſown, the ground ſhonld be 
lightly harrowed to bury the ſeeds ; but this ſhould be 
rformed with a ſhort- 
Feeds will be buried too deep. Two or three days af- 
ter ſowing, if the ſurface of the ground is dry, it 
ſhould be rolled with a Barley roller to break the clods 
and ſmooth the ground, which will ſettle it, and pre- 
vent the ſeeds from being removed by the wind. 
When the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould pro- 
duce many weeds, theſe ſhould be drawn out before 
they grow ſo tall as to overbear the Graſs ; for where 
this has been neglected, the weeds have taken ſuch 
poſſeſſion of the ground, as to kee down the Graſs 
and ſtarve it; and when theſe weeds have been ſuf⸗ 
fered to remain until they have ſhed their feeds, the 
land has been fo plentifully ſtocked with them, as 


entirely to deſtroy the Graſs ; therefore it is one of 


the principal parts of huſbandry, never to ſuffer weeds 
to grow on the land. | 
If the ground is rolled two or three times at proper 
diſtances after the Graſs is up, it will preſs down the 
Graſs, and cauſe it to make a thicker bottom ; for as 
the Dutch Clover will put out roots from every joint 
of the branches which are near the ground, ſo by 
preſſing down the ſtalks, the roots will mat ſo cloſely 
together, as to form a ſward ſo thick as to cover the 
whole ſurface of the ground, and form a green car- 
pet, which will better reſiſt the drought. For if we 
do but examine the common Paſtures in ſummer (in 
moſt of which there are patches of this White Honey- 
ſuckle Graſs growing naturally) we ſhall find theſe 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the fields. 
And this the farmers in general acknowledge, is'the 
ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of cattle, yet never had any 
notion of propagating it by ſeeds till of late years. 
Nor has this been long practiſed in England; for till 
within a few years, that ſome curious perſons imported 
the ſeed from Brabant, where it had been long culti- 
vated, there was not any of the ſeeds ſaved in Eng- 
land; though now there are ſeveral perſons who ſave 
the ſeeds here, which ſucceed full as well as any of 
the foreign ſeeds which are imported. 
As this White Clover is an abiding plant, ſo it is cer- 
tainly the very beſt ſort to ſow where Paſtures are laid. 
down to remain; for as the hay-ſeeds which are taken 
from the beſt Paſtures, will be compoſed of various 
ſorts of Graſs, ſome of which may be but annual and 
others biennial, ſo when thoſe go off, there will be 
many and large patches of ground left bare and naked, 
ij there is not a ſufficient quantity of the White Clover 
to ſpread over and cover the land. Therefore a good 
ſward can never be expected where this is not ſown ; 
for in moſt of the natural Paſtures, we find this plant 
makes no ſmall ſhare of the ſward ; and it is equally 
for wet and dry land, growing naturally upon 
gravel and clay in moſt parts of England ; which is a 
plain indication how eaſily this plant may be cultivated 
to great advantage, in moſt ſorts of land throughout 
this kingdom. | 
Therefore the true cauſe why the land which is in til- 
lage is not brought to a good turf again, in the uſual 
method of huſbandry is, from the farmers not diſtin- 
guiſhing which Graſſes are annual, from thoſe which 


are perennial z for if annual or biennial Graſſes are | 


ſown, theſe will of courſe ſoon decay; ſo that unleſs 
where ſome of their ſeeds may have ripened and fallen, 
nothing can be expected on the land but what will 
naturally come up. Therefore this, rogether with the 
covetous method of laying down the ground with a 
crop of Corn, has occaſioned the general failure of 
increaſing the Paſture in many parts of England, 


d Harrow, otherwiſe the | 
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Where it is how much more valuable than any arable 


land. 


Aſter the ground has been ſown in the manner before 
directed, and — to a good ward, the way to 


preſerve it good is, by conſtantly rolling the ground 
with a heavy roller, every ſpring and autumn, as hath 
been before directed. This piece of huſbandry is 
rarely practiſed by farmers, but thoſe who do, find 
their account in it, for it is of great benefit to the 
Graſs. Another thing ſhould ho be carefully per- 
formed, which is, to cut up Docks, Dandelion; ap- 
weed, and all ſuch bad weeds, by their roots, every 
ſpring and autumn; this will increaſe the quantity of 
good Graſs, and preſerve the Paſtures in beauty. 
reſſing of theſe Paſtures every — -* bro is alſo a 
good piece of huſbandry, for otherwiſe it cannot be 
expected the ground ſhould continue to produce good 
crops. Beſides this, it will be neceſſary to change 
the ſeaſons of mowing, and not to mow the ſame 
ground every year, but to mow one ſeaſon, arid feed 
the next; for where the ground is every year miown, 
it muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, as moſt of the Graſs 
rounds near London, otherwiſe the ground will be 
oon exhauſted. _ 
Of late years there has been an ethulation, eſpecially 
among gentlemen, to improve their Paſtures, by ſow- 


ing ſeveral ſorts of Graſs-ſeeds ; and there have been 


ſome _ of little {kill in theſe matters, who have 
impoſed on many ignorant people, by ſelling them 
ſeeds of ſome foreign Graſs, recommending them for 
ſome particular quality, but when tried have proved 
of little worth, whereby they have loſt a ſeaſon or 
two, and have had their work to begin again. There- 
fore I would adviſe every perſon, not to truſt too 
much upon the faith of ſuch practitioners, who, upon 
flight experiments, have ventured to recommend 
without judgment; for of all the ſorts of Graſs- ſeeds 
which have been brought from America (of which I 
have, at various times, ſown more than a hundred 


different ſpecies) I have found none equal th the com- 


mon Poa Graſs, which grows naturally in England, 
either for duration or verdure; therefore that, and 
about ſix or ſeven other ſorts, are the beſt worth cul- 


tivating; but the trouble of un theſe in quan- 


tity is fo great, as to deter moſt people from attempt - 
ing it; and in the purchaſing of hay-ſeeds, there is 
nerally more ſeeds of weeds than Graſs, which will 

Il the ground ; therefore for ſome years paſt, I have 


recommended and ſown only the White Dutch Clo- 


ver- ſeeds, and have waited for the natural Graſs com- 
ing up amongſt it, and have generally ſucceeded better 
this way than by ſowing hay-ſeed with it; for if the 


Paſture is duly weeded, rolled, and dreſſed, all bad 


weeds may be deſtroyed, and a fine durable turf ob- 
tained : whereas the Burnet, and many other plants, 
which have been extolled as a good winter pabulum, 
are of ſhort duration, fo very improper for improving 
land ; nor are there two better plants yet-known for 
the purpoſe of fodder, than the Lucern and Saint- 
foin; for where theſe are properly ſown upon right 
ſoils and duly cultivated, they will produce a much 
greater quantity of food, than can be procured from 


the ſame quantity of land, ſown with any other abid- 


ing plant: therefore I wiſh thoſe who are curious to 
have much fodder for their cattle, to apply themſelves 
to the culture of theſe, and not engage in uncertain 


- 


experiments. f 


AVIA. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 260. Eſculus. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 420. The ſcarlet, flowering, Horſe 
Cheſtnut. | 17 

The ChARACTERS are 
The flower has a ſmall bellied empalement of one leaf, in- 
dented in five parts at the top. The flower has five 
roundiſh petals, waved and plaited on their borders, and 
narrew at their baſe, where they ars inſerted in the em- 


palement. It hath eight ſtamina which are declined, and 


as long as the petals, terminated by rifing ſummits, and 
a roundiſh germen ſitting upon an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned 
by an acuminated ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval, Pear-ſpaped, JT capſule with three cells, 
10 ; 


N 
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Io twbich is ſometimes one, and at others Two, alm glo- 


| bular ſeeds. 


This genus of plants ſhould be ranged in the firſt 
ſectionof Linna:su's eighth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and one 
ſtyle; but he has joined this to the Horſe Cheſtnut, 


under the title Eſculus, and places it in his ſeventh | 


claſs ; bur as the lowers of this have eight ſtamina, 
and choſe of the Horſe Cheſtnut but ſeven ; and the 
capſule of this is ſmooth, and that of the Horſe Cheſt- 
nut prickly, ſo they may be very well ſeparated. 
"There is but one Sexcres of this genus, viz. 


Pavia (OHandria.) Boerh. Ind: alt. 2. p. 260. The ſcar- 
let Horſe Cheſtnut. Dr. Linnæus titles it, Eſculus flo- | 


ribus octandris. Sp. Plant. 344. Eſculus with flowers 
having eight ftatni na. | 

This plant . naturally in Carolina and the Bra- 
2ils; from the firſt the ſeeds were brought to Eng- 
land, where the plants have been of late years much 


cultivated in the gardens. In Carolina it is but of 
humble growth, ſeldom riſing more than eight of ten 


feet high ; the ſtalk is pretty thick and woody, fend- 
ing out ſeveral branches, which ſpread out on every 
lide, which are garniſhed with hand-fhaped leaves, 
compoſed of five or fix ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which unite 
at their baſe where they join the foot-ſtalk ; they are 


of a light green, having a rough furface, and are ſaw. 


ed. on their edges; theſe have long foot-ſtalks, and 


"ſtand oppoſite on the branches. The flowers are 


produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, 
ſtanding upon long naked foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain 
five or ſix tubulous flowers ſpread open at the top, 
where the petals are irregular in ſize and length, hav- 
ing an appearance of a lip flower; they are of a 
bright red colour, and have eight ſtamina the length 


of the petals. When the flowers fade, the germen 


ſwells to a >: Noon "hy fruit, with a thick ruſſet co- 
85 


ver having three cells, one of which, and ſometimes 
two, are pregnant with globular ſeeds. It flowers in 

ti the ſeeds ſometimes ripen here in autumn. 
t may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 


4 Fugs upon a moderate hot- bed covered with light 
a 


ndy earth; and when the plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds, but they mult 
not be tranſplanted until, the year following. But as 
theſe ſeedling plants are fender while they are young, 
ſo they ſhould be covered with mats the following 
winter ; and this ſhould be- carefully performed in 
autumn, when the early froſts begin; for as the tops 
of theſe young plants are very tender, ſo a ſmall froſt 


will pinch them; and when the tops are killed, they 


generally decay to the ground; and when this hap- 


pw they ſeldom make good plants after. There- | 
0 


re this ſhould be conſtantly obſerved for two or three 
years at leaſt, by which time the plants will have got- 
ten ſtrength enough to reſiſt the froſt, when they 
ſhould be removed juſt before they begin to ſhoot, and 
placed either in a nurſery to be trained up, or other- 
wiſe where they are to remain; obſerving, if the ſeaſon 


proves dry, to water them until they have taken root, 


as alſo to lay ſome mulch upon the ſurface of the 
ground, to prevent the ſun and wind from drying it 
too faſt; and as the plants advance, the lateral 
branches ſhould be pruned off, in order to reduce 
them to regular ſtems. x 

You muſt alſo obſerve to dig the ground about their 
roots every ſpring, that it may be looſe, to admit the 


fibres of the roots, which, while young, are too ten- 
| der to penetrate the ground if it be very hard. 


With this management the plants will greatly ad- 
vance, and in four or five years will produce flowers 
and often fruits, which in warm ſeaſons ripen 
enough to grow, ſo that the plants may be multiplied 


| therefrom very faſt. 


This tree may alſo be propagated by budding or 
grafting it upon the common Horſe Cheſtnut, which 


is the common method practiſed by the nurſerymen; 
but the trees thus raiſed, ſeldom make a good ap- 
; "1 1 7 1 long, for the common Horſe Cheſtnut will 
be more than twice the ſize of the other, and fre- 


; 
: 


| 
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PAULLINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 446. Serjina. 


1. PauLLIxIA (Serjana) fohis ternatis, 


uently put out ſhoots below the graft, and ſometimes 
the grafts are blown out of the ſtocks, after ten years 


growth; but theſe ſtocks render the trees hardy, and 
of a larger growth. 220 70. 2 


Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. tab. 35. Cururu. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 34. tab. 35. , & | 
The CHARACTERS are; en | 
The flower bas a ſpreading permanent empalement, co: 1- 
poſed of four ſmall oval leaves. It hath four oblong ova! 
petals twice the fe of the empalement, and eight ſhort 
ſtamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits, with a turbinated 
germen, having three obtuſe corners, ſupporting three 
ſhort ſlender ſtyles, crowned by ſpreading flipgmas. * The 
germen afterward turns W a large three-cornered capſule 
with three cells, each containing one almoſt oval ſeed. The 
capſule of Plumier”s Serjana has the feeds faſtened to the 
baſe, and that of Cururu bas the ſeeds growing to the top. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's eighth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
The Sprciks are, 


tolis teretiuſ- 
culis, foliolis ovato-oblongis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 363. 
T hree-leaved Paullinia with taper footaſtalts, and oblong 
oval lobes to the leaves. Serjana ſcandens, triphyllaà 
& racemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing branching 
Serjana with three leaves. 


2. PavLLivia (Mexicana) foliis biternatis, petiolis mar- 


inatis, foliis ovatis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 366. 
Paullnia with nine lobes in each leaf, bordered foot-ſtalks, 
having oval entire lobes. Serjana ſcandens enneaphylla 
& racemoſa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing branching 
Serjana with nine leaves. 


3. PavLLixia (Curura) foliis ternatis, foliolis cuneifor- 


mibus, obtuſis ſubdentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 365. Three- 
leaved Paullinia with trifoliate leaves having wedge-ſhaped 
lobes, which are obtuſe and ſometubat indented. Cururu 
ſcandens triphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing 
three-leaved Cururu. | | 


4. PavLLinta (Curaſſavica) foliis biternatis, foliolis ova- 


tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 366. Paullina with double trifoliate 
leaves, having oval ſinuated lobes. Cururu ſcandens 
enneaphylla, fructu racemoſo rubro. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 34. Climbing nine-leaved Cururu, with a red branch- 
ing fruit. 


5. PavLiLinia (Pinnata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis inciſis, 


petiolis marginatis. Hort. Cliff. 52. Paullinia with 
winged leaves whoſe lobes are cut, and bordered foot- 
ſtalks. Cururu ſcandens pentaphylla. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 37. Climbing five-leaved Cururu. 


6. PAauLLINIa (Tomentoſa) toliis pinnatis tomentoſis, fo- 


liolis ovatis inciſis, petiolis marginatis. Paullinia wwith 
winged woolly leaves whoſe lobes are opal, cut on their 
edges, and bordered foot-ſtalks. Cururu ſcandens, pen- 
taphylla & villoſa, fructu racemoſo rubro. Houſt. 
MSS. Climbing Cururu with five leaves which are hairy, 
and a red fruit growing in long bunches. 

Theſe plants all grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where there are ſeveral other ſpecics which are nor 
here enumerated. They have climbing ſtalks with 
tendrils at each joint, by which they faſten themſelves 
to the neighbouring trees, and rite to the height of 
thirty or Fore feet, garniſhed at each joint with one 
leaf, which in ſome ſpecies is compoſed of three lobes 
like Trefoil, in others of five lobes; ſome have nine, 
and others have many lobes. Theſe are in ſome ſpecies 
entire, in others they are indented at the point, and 
ſome are cut on their edges; in ſome ſpecies their 
ſurface is ſmooth, in others they are woolly. The 
flowers come out in long bunches like thoſe of Cur- 
rants; they are ſmall and white, ſo make no figure; 
theſe are ſucceeded by three-cornered capſules having 
three cells, which in the Cururu of Plumier, contain 
roundiſh ſeeds ; but thoſe of the Serjana have winged 
ſeeds like thoſe of the Maple reverſed, being faſtened 
at the extremity of the wing to the capſule, the ſeed 
hanging downward. C0 
As theſe plants are ſo tender as not to live through the 
winterin England; unlefs they are placed in a warm 


2 ſtove, 


5 


PEG 
ſtove, and requiring a large ſhare of room, they are 
ſeldom propagated in Europe, unleſs in botanic gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety, for their flowers have 
very little beauty to recommend them. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ob- 
tained from the countries where they naturally grow, 
for they do not produce ſeeds in England. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, filled with light earth, 
as ſoon as they arrive, and the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark. If theſe 
ſeeds arrive in the autumn, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into the bark-bed in the ſtove, and then there will be 
a probability of the plants coming up the 3 
ſpring; but thoſe ſeeds which do not arrive here ti 
ſpring, will not come up the ſame year, ſo the pots 
in which they are ſown, ſhould be plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed under a frame, where they may be 


continued all the ſummer, but in the autumn they | 


ſhould be removed into the ſtove, where they ſhould 
remain during the winter, and as the earth in the 
pots will be dry, fo they ſhould be now and then wa- 
tered, but it ſhould be given ſparingly. The follow- 
ing ſpring the pots ſhould be removed our of the ſtove 
and plunged into a new hot-bed under a frame, which 
will bring up the plants in about ſix weeks if the ſeeds 
re good. When the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them every day from the ſun till 
they have taken new root, after which they ſhould 
have free air admitted to them daily, in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. In the autumn they muſt 
be removed into the bark-ſtove, where they ſhould 
conſtantly remain, and muſt be treated in the ſame way 
as other tender plants. | 

PEACH. See PrxsicA. 

PEAR. See Pyaus. 

PEAS. See PisuM. | | 

PEASEVERLASTING. See LAruvRus. 

PEDICLE is that part of a ſtalk which immediately 
ſaſtains the leaf, a flower, or a fruit, and is com- 

. monly called a foot-ſtalk. 

PEDICUL ARIS, Rattle, Cocks-comb, or Louſe- 
wort. 


There are four different kinds of this plant, which 


grow wild in paſtures in ſeveral parts of England, 
and in ſome low meadows are very troubleſome to 
the paſtures, eſpecially one ſort with yellow flowers, 
which riſes to be a foot high, or more, and is often 
in ſuch plenty, as to be the molt predominant plant; 
but this is very bad food for cattle, and when it is 
mowed with the Graſs for hay, renders it of little 
value. The ſeeds of this plant are generally ripe by 
the time the Graſs is mowed, ſo that whenever per- 
ſons take Graſs-ſeed for ſowing, they ſhould be very 
careful that none of this ſeed is mixed with it. As 
theſe plants are never cultivated, I ſhall not trouble. 
the reader with their ſeveral varieties. | 

PEGANUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 330. Harmala. 

- Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 257. tab. 133. Wild Aſſyrian Rue. 

The CHARACTERS are, a 


The flower has a permanent empalement, compoſed of five 


narrow ereft leaves the length of the petal. It has five | 


oblong oval petals which ſpread open, and fifteen aw!- 
ſhaped ſtamina about half the length of the petals, whoſe 


baſes ſpread into a nettarium under the germen, and are 


terminated by erect oblong ſummits. It has a three-cor- 

nered roundiſb germen, elevated at the baſe of the flower, 

with a three-cornered ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſum- 

mits, and three ſtigmas which are longer than the ſtyle. 

The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh three-cornered 

capſule, having three cells, filled with oval acute-pointed 

eeds. . 

1 genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eleventh claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have from eleven to nineteen ſtamina, : 
and one ſtyle. 


We have but one Speis in the Engliſh gardens | 


at preſent, viz. 57 78 | 
PCA (Harme/a) foliis multifidis. Hort. Upſal. 144. 


* 


EN 


Pegamim with panty Patjited leaves. Harmala, Dog: 
Pempt. 12 1. Ruta n. flore magno albo. C. B. P. 
4 


336. Wild Rus wth @ large white flower. 
This plant grows naturally in Spain and Syria it has 
a root as large às a man's little finger, which by age 
becomes woody. The ſtalks decay every autumn, 
and new ones ariſe in the ſpring; theſe grow about a 
foot long, and divide into ſeveral ſmall branches, 
which are garniſhed with oblong thick leaves cut into 
ſeveral narrow ſegments; they are of a dark green, 
and of a gummy, bitteriſh taſte. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, ſitting cloſe be- 
tween the leaves; they are compoſed of five roundiſh 
white petals, which open like a Roſe, having fifteen 
awl-ſhapeditamina, terminated by oblong, yellow, erect 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated a roundiſh three- 
cornered germen, having a three-cornered ſtyle the 
length of the ſtamina, with three ſtigmas which are 
longer ghan the ſtyle. The germen atterward becomes 
a roundnſh three-cornered capſule, having three cells, 
which contain ſeveral oval acute- pointed ſeeds. It 
flowers in July, and in warm ſummers the ſeeds will 
ripen here in the autumn. 
It is OPIN by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown thinly 
on a bed of light carth the beginning of April, and 
when the plants come up, they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clean from weeds, which 1s all the culture they 
will require till the end of Octaber, or the begin- 
ning of November, when their ſtalks decay. At which 
time, if the bed is covered with tanners bark, aſhes, 
ſaw-duſt, or ſuch like covering to keep out the froſt, 
it will be a ſecure way to preſerve the roots, which 
when young are ſomewhat tender. The ung 
March the roots may be taken up, and tranſplante 
into a warm ſituation and a dry ſoil, where they will 


continue ſeveral years. This is ſometimes uled in 
medicine, | 


PELECINUS. See BisERRULA. | 
PELLITORY OF SPAIN, See Antazmss. 
PELLITORY OF THE WALL. See Pa- 
RIETARIA,  * 2 
PELTARI A. Jacq. Vind. 260. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
806. Mountain Treacle Muſtard. | 
The CnARACTERRSs are, $A 4 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four ſmall, 
e coloured leaves which fall 7 5 1d. 14 7 
petals placed in form of a croſs, whoſe necks are ſhorter 
than the empalement, and ſix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, two of 
which are ſhorter than the empalement, . by 
fingle ſummats, with a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſhort 
le, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh compreſſed ped with one cell, containing 
one roundiſh ſeed, | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, intitled Tetradynamia Sili- 
culoſa, the flower having four long and two ſhort ſta- 
mina, and the ſeeds being included in ſhort pods. 
We have but one Spreiks of this genus, viz. 
PrTTARTIA (Alliaces.) Jacq. Vind. 260. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
910. Peltaria or Treacle Muſtard. Thlaſpi montanum, 
glaſti folio. majus. C. B. P. 106. Mountain Treacle 
Muſtard with a Mad leaf. 
This plant 71 50 naturally upon the mountains in 
Auſtria and 
ſoon after the ſeeds are perfected. It riſes with an 
upright branching ſtalk about a foot high, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped ſmooth Icaves, TE, embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe ; the ſtalks are terminated , by 
cluſters of white flowers growing in. form of umbels, 
each flower having four petals placed in form of a 
croſs; theſe are Pere ed by roundiſh compreſſed 
| Pods, each containing one Teed of the ſame form. 
The plant flowers in = and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
This is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown in ſmall patches in the borders of the flower- 
garden the beginning of April, and. when the plants 
are up, there could be four or five left in each patch; 


grow); after this, they will require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 


PENDU- 


ſtria; it is a biennial, ſo generally dies 


the others ſhould be pulled out, to give theſe room to 


—— — — — — 
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PENDULOUS HEADS OF FLOWERS 
are ſuch as hang downward.” | 
PENNATED. A pennated leaf (called in Latin 
Folium Pennatum) is a compound leaf, divided into 
ſeveral parts (each of which is called a lobe,) placed 
along the middle rib, either alternately, or by pairs. 
When the middle rib is terminated by ati odd lobe, 
it is ſaid to be unequally pennated, and _ pen- 
nated, when it is not terminated by an od 
When the lobes are all nearly of the fame form and 
bigneſs, it is called an uniform pennated leaf; when 
they are not ſo, it is ſaid to be difform. Examples 
of pennated leaves are the Aſh, Walnut, &c. 
PENNY-ROYAL. See Pur rofux. | 


 PENTAPETALOUS FLOWERS are ſuch 


as have five leaves. | 

PENTAPETES. Lin. Gen. Plant 757. Alcea. 
Raii Supp. 523. | 
The CHARACTERS are, a 8 

Phe flower has for the moſt part a dowble emp t, the 


outer being ſmall and compoſed of three leaves, the inner | 


is cut into five parts which are reflexed. It has ve ob- 
long petals which ſpread open, and fifteen narrow ſtamina 
Joined in a tube at their baſe, with five long colourtd ſum- 
mits, which are eres and barren ; between each of theſe 
are three ſtamina, terminated by oblong ere ſummits. It 
has a roundifh germen, with a cylindrical ſtyle the length 
of the lamina, crowned by a thick ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes an oval capſule with froe cells, filled 
with oblong ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina which are connect- 
ed with the ſtyle, forming together a column. 

We have bur one Spgeixs of this genus at preſent 

in the Engliſh gardens, viz. Ip 

PexTaAPETEs (Phenicia) foliis haſtato-lanceolatis ſerratis. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 698. 2 with balbert.- pointed, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſatved leaves. Alcea Indica lucido haſta- 
to folio, flore bfattarie Phoenicio. Raii Supp. 523. 
Indian Vervain Mallow with a lucid ſpear-ſhaped leaf, 
and a ſcarlet flower like Moth Mullein. 
This plantgrows naturally in India, from whence I have 
ſeveral times received the ſeeds ; it is an annual plant 
which dies in the autumn, ſoon after it has ri 
the ſeeds. It hath an upright ſtalk from two to near 
three feet high, ſending our fide branches the whole 
length; thoſe from the lower part of the ſtalks are the 
longeſt, the others gradually diminiſh, fo as to form 
a a ſort of pyramid. Theſe are 
of different forms; the lower leaves, which are larg- 
eſt, are cut on their ſides towards the baſe into two 
{ide lobes which are ſhort, and the middle is extend- 
ed two or three inches farther in length, ſo that the 
leaves greatly refemble the points of halberts in their 
ſhape ; they are ſlightly fawed on their edges, and 
are of a lucid green on their upper fide, but are paler 
on their under, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. 
The leaves which are on the upper part of the 
branches are much narrower, and ſome of them have 
very ſmall indentures on their ſides ; theſe fit cloſer 
to the ſtalks, and are placed alternately. From the 
wings of the ſtalks the flowers come out; they are 
for the moſt part ſingle, but ſometimes there are two 
ariſing at the ſame place from the ſides of the foot- 


alk of che- leaves. The foot-ſtalk of the flower is. 


ſhort and ſlender. The exterior empalement of the 
flower is compoſed of three ſhort leaves, which fall 
off ſoon ; the interior is of one leaf, cut at the top 
into five acute ſegments, Which ſpread open, and are 
almoſt as long as the petal. The flower is of one pe- 
tal, cut into five obtuſe — 5 almoſt to the bottom, 
but as they are joined and fall off in one piece, ſo the 
flower is 1 according to Mr. Ray and 
Tournefort. In the center of the flower ariſes a ſhort 
thick column, to which adhere fifteen ſhort. ſtamina, 
terminated by oblong ere& ſummits, and between 
every third ſtamina is ſituated a larger ſtamina, with 
an oblong erect ſummit of a deep red colour ; theſe 


lobe, | 


garniſhed with leaves, 


— 


_— — U 


5 


roundiſb deciduous ſummits, 


PER, 


five large ſummits are barren, having no farina fœ- 
cundens upon them. Between the ſtamina is ſituated 
a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, which is crowned by a thick ſtigina. 
Theſe being all joined at their baſe into a ſort or co- 
lims, diſtinguiſh the tribe to wkich it belongs, 
which is the malvaceous ; ſo that though the flower at 
pen appearance greatly reſembles the Howers of Moth 

ullein, yet upon examination of its eſſential cha- 
rafters, it Will be found to belong to the claſs here 
mentioned. The flowers are of a fine ſcarlet colour, 
appearing in July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 


_ capſules with five cells, which are a little woody, 


each cell incloſing three or four oblong ſeeds, which 
ripen in the autumn. | | 

The ſeeds of this plant muſt be ſown upon a good 
hot-bed early in March, and when the plants are fiv 
to tranſplant, there ſhould be a new hot · bed prepared 
to receive them, into which ſhould be plunged ſome 
ſmall pots filled with good kitchen- garden earth; in 
each of theſe ſhould be one plant put, giving them a 
little water to ſettle the earth to their roots; they muſt 
alſo be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new 
root, then they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as 
other tender exotic plants, admitting the free air to 
them every day in proportion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, and covering the glaſſes with mats every even- 
ing to keep them warm. When the plants are ad- 
vanced in their growth ſo as to fill the pots with their 
roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, filled 
with the fame fort of earth as before, and plunged 
into another hot-bed, where they may remain as long 
as they can ſtand under the glaſſes of the bed with- 
out being injured ; and afterward they muſt be re- 
moved either into a ſtove or a glaſs-caie, where they 
may be ſcreened from the cold, and in warm weather 
have plenty of freſh air admitred to them. With 
this management the gon will begin to flower, early 
in July, and there will be a ſucceſſion of flowers con- 
tinued till the end of September, during which time 
they will make a good appearance. The ſeeds ripen 


88 after each other in the ſame ſucceſſion as 
e 


flowers were produced, ſo they ſhould be gather- 
ed as ſoon as their capſules begin to open at the top. 
Theſe plants are ſometimes turned out of the pots, 
when they are ſtrong and planted in warm borders, 
where, if the feaſons prove very warm, the plants 
will flower pretty well ; but thele very rarely per- 
fect their ſeeds, ſo that in order to have them in per- 
fection, they muſt be treated in the manner before 
directed. 


PENTAPHYLLOIDES. Sce PorrxvriILA. 
PENT HO RUM. Gronov. Virg. 31. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 380. 
The CraracTEss are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five equal ſegments; the flower has ſometimes five 
ſmall narrow petals fituated between the ſegments of the 
empalement, and ten equal briſtly ſtamina twice the length 
of the empalement, which are permanent, terminated by 
I hath à coloured germen 
with five ſtyles the length of the flamina, crowned by. ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas; and a ſmgle five-cornered conical capſule ha- 
ving five cells, filled with ſmall compreſſed ſeeds. 

This genus of. plants is ranged in the fourth ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, intitled Decandria Pentagynia, 


which contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers have ten 


ſtamina and five ſty les. 


We have but one Spzeiks of this genus, viz. 


PenTHoRuM (Sedoides.) Gron. Virg. 51. Lin. Sp. 620. 


Penthorum like Houſleek. 

This is a biennial plant, which grows naturally in 
Virginia. The ſtalks riſe about a foot high, garniſh- 
ed with oblong leaves placed alternately, and are ter- 


minated by cluſters of greeniſh yellow flowers, which 


make little appearance; theſe are ſucceeded by five- 
cornered conical capſules, filled with ſmall compreſſed 
ſeeds. - The flowers appear the latter end of July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 


As 


As this plant makes but a mean appearance, {6 it is 
rarely cultivated, except in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety; but ſuch as are deſirous to have it, 
ſhould ſow the ſeeds on a moiſt ſhady ſpot of ground, 
and when the plants come up, if they are thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, they will require no 


other culture. 
PEONY. See Paonia. 


PEPO. See CvcurniTa. | | 


PERENNIAL PLANTS are ſuch whoſe roots 
will abide many years, whether they retain their leaves 
in winter or not; thoſe which retain their leaves are 
called Evergreens, but ſuch as caſt their. leaves are 
called Deciduous or Perdifols. Some of theſe have 
annual ſtalks, which die to the root every autuma, 
and ſhoot up again in the ſpring ; to which Jungius 

ives the title of Radix reſtibilis. 

PERESKIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. tab. 26. Cactus. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 539. Gooſeberry, vulgò. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a Roſe-ſhaped flower conſiſting of ſeveral leaves, | 
which are placed orbicularly, whoſe cup afterward becomes 
a ſoft, fleſhy, globular fruit beſet with leaves. In the 
middle of the fruit are many flat raundiſb ſeeds included in 
a mucilage. 

We have but one Syxcixs of this plant, viz. 

PEeRESKIA ( Aculeata) aculeata, flore albo, fructu flavaſ- 
cente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. Prickly Pereſtia with a 


white flower, and a yellowiſh fruit. Cactus caule tereti | . 


arboreo ſpinoſo, foliis lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. Hort. 
Upfal. 122. Cafus with a taper, tree-like, prickly ftalk, 
and ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves. | 
This plant grows in ſome parts of the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, from whence it was brought to the Engliſh 
ſertlements in America, where it is called a Gooſe- | 
berry, and by the Dutch it is called Blad Apple. Ir 
hath many ſlender branches which will not ſupport 
themſelves, ſo muſt be ſupported by ſtakes, otherwiſe 
they will trail on whatever plants grow near them. 
Theſe branches, as alſo the ſtem of the plant, are be- 
ſet with long whitiſh ſpines, which are produced in 
rufts. The leaves are roundiſh, very thick, and ſuc- 
culent, and the fruit is about the ſize of a Walnut, 
having tufts of ſmall leaves on it, and hath a whitiſh 
mucilaginous pulp. 

It may be propagated by planting of the cuttings 
during any of the ſummer months: theſe cuttings 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with freſh light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 


obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun in the heat of | 


the day, as alſo to refreſh them every third or fourth 
day with water. In about two months the cuttings 
will have made good roots, when they may be care- 
fully taken out of the pots, and each planted into a 
ſeparate pot filled with freſh earth, and then plunged 
into the hot-bed again, where they may remain dur- 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon ; but at Michaelmas, when 
the nights begin to be cold, they ſhould be removed 
into the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed. Dur- 
ing the winter ſeaſon the plants muſt be kept warm, 
and ſhould be watered twice a week ; but in cold 


weather it ſhould not be given in large quantities. | 


In ſummer they muſt have a large ſhare of air, and 
muſt be more plentifully watered, but they ſhould 
conſtantly remain in the ſtove; for though they will 
bear the open air in ſummer in a warm ſituation, yet 
they will make no progreſs if they are placed abroad 


nor do they thrive near ſo well in the dry ſtove, as |. 


when they are plunged in the tan; fo that the beſt 
way is to ſet them next a trellis, at the back of the 
tan-bed, to which their branches may be faſtened, to 
prevent their trailing on other plants. This plant has 
not as yet produced either flowers or fruit in England, 
but as there are. ſeveral plants pretty well grown in the 
gardens of the curious, we may expect ſome of them 
will flower in a ſhort time. | 
PERICL YMEN UM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 608. 

tab. 578. Caprifolium. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 608. tab. 
379- Lonicera. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2 10. Honeyſuckle ; 
in French, Chevre-feuille, | a 
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The CnaracTxs are, . . 
The lement of 8 flower is Foy" and cul into pve 
parts fitting upon the germen. e flower is of one petal, 
having an oblong tube, which is cut at the — re five 
ſegments which turn backward. It has five aw!-ſhaped 
Stamina almoſt the length of the petal, terminated by oblong 
ſummits, and a roundifh germen ſituated below the flower, 
ed by a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 
he germen-afterward becomes an umbilicated berry with 
two cells, each containing one roundiſb ſeed. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus placed in the 
firſt ſection of his fifth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
and joins it to the Lonicera of Plumier, and the Cha- 
mæceraſus of Tournefort ; but as the flowers of this 
genus differ greatly in their form from either of 


thoſe genera, ſo I have taken the liberty of ſeparating 
it from them. ; 


The Species are, 2 
1. PERICLYMENUM (Sempervireni) floribus capitatis tet- 
minalipus omnibus connatis ſempervirentibus. Honey- 
ſuckle with flowers growing in beads at the end of the 
branches, and een leaves joined round the ſtalk. 
Periclymenum pertoliatum Virginianum ſempervirens 
& florens. H. L. Perfoliate, evergreen, Virginia Ho- 
neyſuckle which always flowers, commonly called Trumpet 
Honeyſuckle. 
2. PERICLYMENUM (Racemoſum) racemis latcralibus op- 
poſitis, floribus pendulis, foliis lanceolatis integerri- 
mis. Honeyſuckle with flowers in long bunches growing 
oppoſite, hanging down, and entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Periclymenutn racemoſum flore flavaſcente, fructu 
niveo. Hort. Elth. 306. tab. 228. Honeyſuckle with 
yellowiſh flowers growing in bunches, and a ſnowy fruit. 
3. PerRICLYMENUM (Verticillatum) corymbis terminali- 
bus, foliis ovatis verticillatis petiolatis. Honeyſuckle 
with round bunches of flowers at the end of the branches, 
and oval leaves growing in whorls, ba ving foot-ſtalks. 
Periclymenum altud arboreſcens ramulis inflexis, 
flore corallino. Plum. Cat. 17. Another tree-like Ho- 
*ney-ſuckle with inflexed branches, and a toral-coloured 
er 


4. PERICLYMENUM (Germanicum) capitulis ovatis imbri- 
catis terminalibus, foliis omnibus diſtinctis. Honey- 
ſuckle with oval imbricated heads terminating the ſtalks, 
and the leaves diſtindt. Caprifolium Germanicum. Dod. 
p. 411. The German Honeyſuckle. | 

5. PeRICLYMENUM (Jtalicum) floribus verticillatis ter- 
minalibus ſeſſilibus, foliis ſummis connato-perfoliatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 45. Honeyſuckle with whorls of flowers fit - 
ting cloſe at the ends of the branches, and the upper leaves 
ſurrounding the ſtalt. Caprifolium Italicum. Dod. p. 
411. Lalian Honeyſuckle. | 

6. PERICLYMENUM (Ywulgare) floribus corymboſis ter- 
minalibus, foliis hirſutis diſtinctis, viminibus tenui- 
oribus. Honeyſuckle with a corymbus of flowers termi- 
nating the ftalks, hairy * Oz diſtint?, and very 
_ branches, commonly called Engliſh Honeyſuckle, or 

ne. 


7. PrRICLY MENU ( Americanam) floribus verticillatis 


terminalibus ſeſſilibus, foliis connato-perfoliatis ſem- 
pervirentibus glabris. Honeyſuckle with whorled flowers 
fitting cloſe, - terminating the ſtalks, and ſmooth ever- 
2 leaves ſurrounding the ſtalts. Caprifolium per- 
oliatum ſempervirens, floribus ſpecioſis. Hort. Chelſ. 
The evergreen Honeyſuckle, having beautiful flowers. 
The firſt fort d naturally in Virginia, and many 
other parts of North America, but has been long 
cultivated in the ard cog by the title of Vir- 
ginia Trumpet Honeyſuckle. Of theſe there are two 
varieties, if not dictinct ſpecies, one being much 
hardier than the other. The old fort, which came 
from Virginia, has ſtronger ſhoots ; the leaves are of 
a brighter green; the bunches of flowers are larger, 
and deeper coloured than the other which came from 
Carolina, Theſe plants have the appearance of the 
common Honeyſuckle, but the ſhoots are weaker 
than any of thoſe, except the wild fort called Wood- 
bine ; they are of a purpliſh red colour, and ſmooth, 


The leaves are of an oblong oval ſhape inverted, and 


10 B cloſely 


— —— 
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cloſely ſurround the ſtalk ; of a lucid green on their 
upper ſide, but pale on their under. The flowers 
are produced in bunches at the end of the branches; 
theſe have long ſlender tubes, which are enlarged at 
the top, where they are cut into five almoſt equal 
ſegments. The outſide of the flower is of a bright 
ſcarlet, and the infide yellow ; they have great ap- 
pearance of the Hogendockle, but are not ſo deeply 
divided, nor are the ſegments reflexed. They have 
no odour, but for the beauty of their flowers, and 
their long continuance, together with their leaves be- 
ing evergreen, they are preſerved in moſt curious 
gardens, 

Theſe plants ſhould be planted 
to which their branches ſhould trained for ſup- 
port, otherwiſe they will fall to the ground; for they 
cannot be reduced to heads like many of the Honey- 
ſuckles, becauſe their branches are too weak and 
rambling, and are liable to be killed in ſevere win- 
ters; therefore they ſhould be planted to a warm al- 
pect, where they will begin to flower the latter end 
of June, and there will be a ſucceſſion of flowers till 
the autumn. Theſe are propagated by laying down 
their young branches, which will eafily take root, and 
may be afterward treated like the Honeyſuckle. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 
hath many fender branches which cannot ſupport 
themſelves, but trail upon any neighbouring buſhes. 
They grow cight or ten feet long, are covered with a 
brown bark, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
about two inches and a half long, and one broad in 
the middle; of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but 
pale on their under, ſtanding by pairs oppoſite. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches at 
each joint; they are ranged on each ſide the foot- 
ſtalk in long bunches like Currants. The bunches 
come out oppoſite ; they are three or four inches 
long. The flowers are ſmall, of a yellowiſh green, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries of a ſnow white 
colour, from whence the plant is called Snowberry- 
buſh in America, 8 

The third ſort grows naturally in ſome of the iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
ten or twelve feet high, ſending out many flender 
branches, covered with a light brown bark, garniſh- 
ed with oval leaves near two inches long, and an inch 


and a quarter broad, four of them coming out at each |- 


joint in whorls round the ſtalk ; they ſtand upon ſhort 
toot-ſtalks, and have one ſtrong midrib, with ſeveral 
veins running from the midrib to the ſides. The 
flowers come out in round bunches at the end of the 
branches; they are of a deep coral colour on their 
outlide, but of a pale red within. This was found 
growing in Jamaica by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who 
brought it to England. | | 

Theſe two ſorts are too tender to thrive in this coun- 
try without artificial heat ; they are propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, for they do not ripen ſeeds 
here. Theſe ſhould be ſown 1n pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed,. where they may remain till 


the autumn, for the plants rarely come up the firſt 


year; fo the pots ſhould be removed into the ſtove 
for the winter ſeaſon, and the following ſpring placed 
on a freſh hot-bed, which will bring up the plants; 
and when they are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
- planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading them from 
the ſun. till they have taken new root, after which 
they muſt be treated in the manner. as other tender 
plants from thoſe countries. As the plants obtain 

. they ſhould be more hardily treated, by 
placing them abroad in a ſheltered ſituation for two 


months or ten weeks, in the warmeſt part of the ſum- 
mer, and in the winter they may be placed in a dry 
ſtove, kept to a moderate temperature of warmth, | 
Where they will thrive, and produce their flowers in 
the autumn. +: 

The fourth ſort is the common Dutch or German 
; Honevſuckle, which has been generally ſuppoſed the 


of this are much ſtronger. 


inſt walls or pales, 


White. 


— 


—_ 


—_ 
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ſame with the Engliſh wild ſort called Woodbine, but 
is undoubtedly a very different ſpecies, for the ſhoots 
| The plants may be train- . 
ed with ſtems, and formed into heads, which the wild 
ſort cannot, their branches being too weak and trail- 
ng for this purpoſe. The branches of this are ſmooth, 
of a purpliſh colour, garniſhed with oblong oval” 
leaves three inches long, and an inch and three quar- 
ters broad, of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but 
pale on their under, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks , 
they are placed by pairs, but are not joined at their 
baſe. The flowers are produced in. bunches at the end 
of the branches, each flower ariſing out of a ſcaly 
cover, which cover, after the flowers fade, forms an 
oval head, whoſe ſcales lie over each other like thoſe 
outlide, and yellowiſh within, of a very agreeable 
of fiſh. The flowers are of a reddiſh colour on their 
odour. This ſort flowers in June, July, and Au- 
guſt. There are two other varieties of this ſpecies, 
one is called the long blowing, and the other the late 
red Honeyſuckle. 4. 

The fifth ſort is commonly called the Italian Honey- 
ſuckle; of this there are two or three varieties, the 


carly white Honeyſuckle is one; this is the firſt which 


flowers, always appearing in May. The branches of 
this are ſlender, covered with a light green bark, and 
—.— with oval leaves of a thin texture, placed 
y pairs, ſitting cloſe to the branches, but thoſe which 

are ſituated toward the end of the branches, join at 
their baſe, ſo that the ſtalk ſeems as if it came through 
the leaves. The flowers are produced in whorled 
bunches at the end of the branches; they are white, 
and have a very fragrant odour, but are of ſhort du- 
ration, fo that in about a fortnight they are entirely 
over; and ſoon after the leaves appear as if blighted 
and ſickly, making an indifferent appearance the whole 
ſummer, which has rendered them leſs valued than 
the others. The other variety is the yellow Italian 
Honeyſuckle, which is the next in ſucceſſion to the 
The ſhoots of this are much like thoſe of the 
former, but have a darker bark ; the leaves are alſo 
of a deeper green; the flowers are of a yellowiſh red, 
and appear ſoon after the white; they are not of much 
longer duration, and are ſucceeded by red berries, 
containing one hard ſeed incloſed in a ſoft pulp, which 
ripens in the autumn. | 

The ſixth fort is the common wild Engliſh Honey- 
ſuckle or Woodbine; this grows naturally in the 
hedges in many parts of England. The branches are 
very ſlender and hairy,' trailing over the neighbour- 
ing buſhes, and twining round the boughs of trees; 
the leaves are oblong, * and diſtinct, not join- 
ed at their baſe ; they are placed oppoſite ; the flow- 
ers are produced in long bunches at the end of the 


branches. There are two varieties, one with white, 


and the other yellowiſh red flowers. Theſe appear 
in July, and there is a ſucceſſion of flowers till the 
autumn. 

There is alſo a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
and one with cut leaves ſomewhat like the leaves of 


Oak, and one of theſe with variegated leaves; but, 


' As theſe are accidental varieties, I have not enumerat- 
ed them. | 


The ſeventh ſort, is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in 
North America; this hath ſtrong branches, covered 


with a purple bark, which are garniſhed with lucid 


green leaves embracing the ſtalks, which continue 
their verdure all the year. The flowers are produced 
in whorled bunches at the end of the branches; there 
arefrequentlytwo and ſometimesthree of thefe bunches 
riſing one out of another; they are of a bright red 


. on their outlide, and yellow within, of a ſtrong aro- 


matic flavour. This fort begins to flower in Junc, 
and there is a ſucceſſion of flowers till the froſt puts a 


ſtop to them, - ſo that it is the moſt valuable of all 
the ſorts. 


All the forts of Honeyſuckles are propagated either 
by layers or cuttings : when they are propagated by 


layers, the young ſhoots only ſhould be choſen for 


that purpoſe ; they ſhould be layed in the autumn, 
4 and 
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and by the following autumn they will have taken 
root, when they ſhould be cut off from the plants, 
and either planted where they are to remain, or into 
a nurſery to be trained up, either for ſtandards, which 
muſt be done by fixing down ftakes to the ſtem of 
each plant, to which their principal ſtalk ſhould be 
faſtened, and all the other muſt be cut off; the prin- 
cipal ſtalk muſt be trained ro the intended height of 
the ſtem, then it ſhould be ſhortened to force out 
lateral brapches, and theſe ſhould be again ſtopped to 
prevent their growing too long ; by the conſtant re- 

ating this as the ſhoots are produced, they may be 
formed into a fort of ſtandard ; but if any regard is 
had to their flowering, they cannot be formed into 
regular heads, for . conſtantly ſhortening their 
branches, the flower-buds will be cut off, ſo that few 
flowers can be expected; and as it is an unnatural 
form for theſe trees, ſo there ſhould be but few of 
them reduced to it, for when they are planted near 
other buſhes, in whoſe branches the, ſhoots of the 
Honeyſuckles may run and mix, they will flower 
much better, and have a finer appearance than 
when they are more regularly trained; therefore, 
when the plants are in the nurſery, if two or three 
of the principal ſhoots are trained up to the ſtakes, 
and the others are entirely cut off, they will be fit to 
tranſplant the following autumn, to the places where 
they are to remain; for though the roots may be 
tranſplanted of a greater age, yet they do not thrive ſo 
well as'when they are removed while they are young. 
When theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, they 
| ſhould be planted in September, as ſoon as the ground 
is moiſtened by rain. The cuttings ſhould have four 
Joints, . three of which ſhould be buried in the ground, 
and the fourth above the ſurface, from which the 
ſhoots ſhould. be produced. Theſe may be planted 
in rows, at about a foot diſtance row from row, and 
four inches aſunder in the rows, treading the earth 
cloſe to them; and as the evergreen and late red Ho- 
neyſuckles, are a little more tender than the other ſorts, 
ſo if the ground between the rows where theſe are 
planted, is covered with tanners bark or other mulch 
to keep out the froſt in winter, and the drying winds 
of the ſpring, it will be of great advantage to the 
cuttings ; and if the cuttings of theſe ſorts have a ſmall 
piece of the two years wood at their bottom, there 
will be no hazard of their taking root. The plants 
which are raiſed from cuttings, are preferable to thoſe 
which are propagated by layers, as they have general- 
ly better roots. 
Theſe plants will grow in almoſt any foil or ſituation 
(except the laſt mentioned, which will not thrive 
where they are too much expoſed to the cold in win- 
ter) they thrive beſt in a ſoft ſandy loam, and will re- 
tain their leaves in greater verdure in ſuch ground than 
if planted in a dry gravelly foil, where in warm dry 
ſeaſons their leaves often ſhrink, and hang in a very 
diſagreeable manner; nor will thoſe forts which natu- 
rally flower late in the autumn, continue ſo long in 
beauty on a dry ground, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould prove 


moiſt and cold, as thoſe in a gentle loam, not too | 


ſtiff or wet. | 

There are few ſorts of ſhrubs which deſerve cultiva- 
tion better than moſt of theſe, for their flowers are 
very beautiful, and perfume the air to a great diſtance 
with their odour, eſpecially in the mornings and even- 
ings, and in cloudy weather, when the ſun does not 
exhale their odour, and raiſe it too high to be percep- 
tible; ſo that in all retired walks, there cannot 
too many of theſe intermixed with the other ſhrubs. 
I have ſeen theſe plants intermixed in hedges planted 
either with Alder or Laurel, where the branches have 


been artfully . trained between thoſe of the hedge ; | 
from which the flowers have appeared diſperſed from | 


the bottom of the hedge to the top, and being inter- 


mixed with the ſtrong green leaves of the plants which | 
- principally compoſe the hedge, they have made a fine | 


appearance; but the beſt forts for this purpoſe, are 
the evergreen and long-blowing Honeyſuckles, be- 
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cauſe their flowers continue in ſucceſſion much longer 
than the other ſorts. 

Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, but unleſs 
they are ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 
the plants will not come up the firſt year. 


PERIPLOCA. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 93. tab. 22. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 267. [I[Tepmxox3, of wil, about, and 
worn, a knitting or plaiting, becauſe this plant en- 
tangles itſelf with itſelf, or any other neighbouring 
plants.] Virginian Silk. | 
The CHaracTers are, 
The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement, cut into 
ve points. The y 296 has one plain petal, cut into five 
narrow ſegments, which are indented at their points, with 
a ſmall nectarium going round the center of the petal, and 
the ive incurved filaments which are not ſo long as the pe- 
tal, and frve ſhort ſtamina terminated by ere ſummits 
which join in a head. It has a ſmall bifid germen with 
ſcarce any ſtyle, 'crewned by two fimple ſtigmas. The ger- 
men afterward becomes two oblong bellied capſules with one 
cell, filled with ſeeds crowned with down, hing over each 
other like the ſcales of fiſh. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whole flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Spxcits are, 


. PerIpLoOca (Græca) floribus internè hirſutis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 211. Virginia Silk, with flowers hairy on their in- 
ſide. Periploca foliis oblongis. Tourn. Init. R. H. 
93. Virginia Silk with oblong leaves. 


2. PerIPLOCA (Africana) caule hirſuto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


A 


- theſe are hairy, as are alſo the leaves, which are 


211. Virginia Silk with a hairy ſtalk. Apocynum ſcan- 
dens, Atricanum, vince pervincz folio ſubincanum. 
Com. Plant. Rar. 18. Climbing African Dogſbane, with 
a hoary Periwinkle leaf. 


. PerIPLOCA (Fruticoſa) folns oblongo-cordatis pubeſ- 


centibus, floribus alaribus, caule fruticoſo ſcandente. 
Virginia Silk, with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves which are 
covered with ſoft hairs, and flowers proceeding from the 
Sides of the ſtalks, which are ſhrubby. Periploca foliis | 
cordatis holoſericeis, floribus parvis, albis, campani- 
formibus. Houſt. MSS. Periploca with heart-ſhaped 
filky leaves, and ſmall, wwhite, bell-ſhaped flowers. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Syria, bur is hardy 
enough to thrive in the open air in England. It hat 
twining ſhrubby ſtalks, covered with a dark bark, 
which twiſt round any neighbouring ſupport, and will 
riſe more than forty feet high, ſending out ſlender 
branches from the ſide, which twine round each other, 
and are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves near 
four inches long, and two broad in the middle, of a 
lucid green on their upper ſide, but pale on their un- 
der, ſtanding by pairs, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out toward the end of the ſmall branches 
in bunches; they are of a purple colour, and hairy 
on their inſide, compoſed of one petal, cut into five 
ſegments almoſt to the bottom, which ſpread open 
in form of a ſtar, and within is ſituated a nectarium, 
which goes round the five ſhort ſtamina and germen, 
and is — The germen afterward turns to a dou- 
ble long taper pod or capſule, filled with compreſſed 
ſeeds, lying over cach other like the ſcales of fiſh, 
having a ſoft down fixed to their top. This plant 
flowers in July and Auguſt, bur rarely ripens its ſeeds 
in England. | Re | 

It is eaſily propagated by laying down of the branches, 


which will put out roots in one year, and may then 


be cut from the old plant, and planted where they are 
to remain. Theſe may be tranſplanted either in au- 


tumn, when the leaves begin to fall, or in the ſpring 


before they begin to ſhoot, and muſt be planted where 
they may have ſupport, otherwiſe they will trail on 
the ground, and faſten themſelves about whatever 
plants are near them. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Africa; this hath 
many ſlender ſtalks, which twine about each other, 


or any neighbouring ſupport, and will riſe near three 


feet high, putting out ſeveral ſmall fide branches; 
oval, 


about . 
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about-three quarters of an inch long, and half an inch 
broad, ſtanding by pairs upon very ſhort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the fide 
of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and of a worn-out pur- 
pliſh colour, and a ſweet ſcent, being cut into five 
narrow ſegments almoſt to the bottom. It flowers in 
the ſummer months, bur does not produce ſeeds here. 
There is a variety of this with ſmooth leaves and 
ſtalks, from the ſame country. 

The third ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in America. 
This riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to the height of 
five or ſix feet, covered with a gray bark, putting out 
many weak branches, which twift themſelves about 
any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe to the height of 
twenty feet; they are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves three inches long, and two broad near their 
baſe ; they are of a yellowiſh green, covered with 
filky hairs, which are ſoft to the touch; they ſtand 
oppoſite upon pretty long foot - ſtalks. The flow- 
ers come out in ſmall bunches from the wings of 
the leaves; they are ſmall, white, and of the open bell 
| ſhape; theſe are ſucceeded by ſwelling taper pods, 
filled with ſeeds crowned with long feathery down. 
The ſecond ſort is hardy enou h to thrive in this 
country, with a little protection from the froſt in win- 
ter. If the plants are ſheltered under a common 


frame or placed in a green-houſe __ the winter | 
a 


ſeaſon, and placed abroad with other hardy exotic 

lants in ſummer, they will thrive and flower very 
well; but as all the plants of this genus have a milky 
juice, ſo they ſhould not have much wet, eſpecially 
in cold weather, leſt it rot them. 4 — are 5 

ropagated by laying down of their branches, whic 
Fa one year will —— enough to tranſplant; theſe 
ſhould be planted in a light * loam not rich, and 
the pots muſt not be too large, for when they are over 

otted they will not thrive. | 
The third ſort is tender, ſo will not thrive in England, 
unleſs the plants are placed in a warm ſtove, They 
may be propagated by laying down of their branches 
in the fame manner as the former; or from ſeeds, 
when they can be procured from the places where 
they naturally grow. Theſe ſhould be town upon a 

hot-bed, and when the plants come up, they 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
exotic plants. f5 
If theſe plants are conſtantly kept plunged in the tan- 
bed of the ſtove, they will thrive and flower much 
better than in any other ſituation, but the ſtove ſhould 
not be kept too warm in winter; and in the ſummer | 
the plants ſhould have a large ſhare of free air admit- 
ted to them; for when they are kept too cloſe, their 
leaves will be covered with inſects, and the plants 
will become ſickly in a ſhort time. 
All the ſpecies of this genus are ſuppoſed to be hurt- 
ful to animals, as the Dogſbanes in are, and 
theſe are very near a-kin to them, both in their cha- 
racters and qualities. 
PERIWINCL E. See Vinca. | 
PERSEA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. tab. 20. Laurus. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 452. The Avocado, or Avogato 
Pear. 
The CHARACTERS are, . 

The flower hath no empalement, but is compoſed of ſix 


etals ending in acute points, which ſpread open. It hath 
2 amine which are about half the va, po of the pe- 
a ſnort ftyle, 


tals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, 
crowned by a pyramidal germen, which afterward becomes 
a large fleſhy pyramidal fruit, incloſing an oval ſeed bav- 


ing two lobes. 1 f 
Ibis genus of plants Dr. Linnæus has joined to his 
us of Laurus, which he 2 in the firſt ſection 


— his ninth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe | 


flowers have nine ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Syeciss of this plant, viz. 
Per3zA (Americana.) Cluſ. Hiſt. The Avocado, or Avo- 


r Pear. 


his tree grows in great plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt- 


PER 


Indies, as alſo in the inand of Jamaica, and hath been 


— into moſt of the Engliſh ſettlements in 
the Welt-Indies on account of its fruit; which is 
not only eſteemed by the inhabitants as a fruit to be 
eaten by way of deſert, but is very neceſſary for the 
ſupport of life. The fruit of itlelf is very inſipid, 


for which reaſon they generally eat it with the juice 
of Lemons and ſugar, to give it a piquancy. Ic is 


. very nouriſhing, and is reckoned a great incentive to 


venery. Some people eat this fruit with vinegar and 
Pepper. 

In the warm countries where this is planted, it grows- 
to the height of thirty feet or more, and has a trunk 
as large as our common Apple-trees ; the bark is 
{mooth, and of an Aſh colour; the brances are beſet 
with pretty large, oblong, ſmooth leaves, like thoſe 
of Laurel, which are of a deep green colour, and con- 
tinue on the tree throughout the year. The flowers 
and fruit are, for the moſt part, produced toward the 
extremity of the branches. The fruit is as large as 
one of the largeſt Pears, incloſing a large ſeed with 
two lobes, included in a thin ſhel | 

In Europe this plant is preſeryed as a curioſity, by 
thoſe perſons who delight in collecting exotic. plants; 
and though there is little hope of its producing fruit, 
yet for the beauty of its ſhining green leaves, which 
continue through the winter, it deſerves a place in 
every curious collection of plants. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be obtained 
as freſh as poſſible from the countries of itz growth; 
and if they are brought over in ſand, will be more 


| likely to grow, than ſuch as are brought over dry. 


Theſe nuts or ſeeds ſhould be planted in „ filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, which ſhould be kept pretty warm. 
The pots ſhould be alſo frequently watered when the 
earth appears dry, which will greatly facilitate the 
vegetation of the ſeed, provided the water is not giv- 
en in large quantities, which would rot them. In 
about five or fix weeks the plants will come up, when 
they muſt be treated very tenderly, for the bed muſt 
be kept in a due temperature for heat ; and when the 
weather proves warm, the freſh air ſhould be admit- 
ted to the plants, by raiſing the glaſſes a little. When 
they have grown about four inches high, they ſhould 
be carefully tranſplanted ; and where there are ſeve- 
ral plants in one- pot,. they muſt be parted, being 
careful to preſerve a ball of earth to the root of each, 
and planted into ſeparate ſmall pots filled with light 
rich earth, and then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken 
new root; after which time they ſhould have freſh 
air admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon. Towards Michaelmas the plants muſt be 
removed into the ſtove, and plu into the bark- 
bed, where, during the winter ſeaſon, they ſhould 
be kept in a moderate warmth, and muſt be gently 
watered twice a week. In the ſpring the plants ſhould 
be ſhifred into pots a ſize larger than the former, and 
the bark-bed ſhould be then renewed with freſh tan, 
which will ſet the plants in a growing ſtate early, 
whereby they will make a fine progreſs the following 
ſummer. Theſe plants muſt be conſtantly kept in 
the ſtove, for they are too tender to bear the open 
air in this country at any ſeaſon, but in warm weather 
ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to them. 


PERSICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 624. tab. 402. [fo 


called of Perſia in Aſia, from whence this kind of plant 
was brought into our climate.] The Peach-tree. 
Amygdalus. Lin. Gen. 619. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower bas a tubulous empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five obtuſe ſegments which ſpread open. It hath 
five oblong, oval, obtuſe petals, which are inſerted in 
the „and about thirty ere flender ſtamina 
which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by fingle 
ſummits ;, theſe are alſo inſerted in the empalement. It 
hath a roundiſb bairy germen, ſupporting a ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamina, crowned by a headed ſtigma. The germen 

| | afterward 
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afterward becomes a roundiſh, woolly, large, ejculent fruit, | 


with a longitudinal furrow, inclofing an oval nut with a 
netted ſhell, having many punttures. | AS 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have from twenty to thirty ſtamina, 


| which are inſerted in the empalement of the flower, 


and one ſtyle. 


There is a aps variety of theſe trees, which are cul- 
t 


tivated in the gardens of thoſe who are curious in col- 
lecting the ſeveral ſorts of fruit from the different 
parts of Europe: I ſhall therefore firſt beg leave to 
mention two or three ſorts, which are cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers; after which I ſhall enu- 
merate the ſeveral varieties of good fruit which have 
come to my knowledge. 
The SpEciss are, by {ace is; 1 

PxxsICA (Vulgaris) vulgaris, flore pleno. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 625. Common Peach-tree with double flowers. 


2. Pzxs1ca (Nana) Africana nana, flore incarnato 


ſimplici. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 625. Dwarf Almond with 
ſingle flowers, vulgo. | 


3. PersIca (Amygdalus) Africana nana flore incarnato 


foun 


pleno. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 925. Double flowering 

Dwarf Almond, valgo, | 

The firſt of theſe trees is a + 
t 


great ornament in a 
arden early in the ſpring, 


e flowers being very 
arge, double, and of a beautiful red or purple co- 
lour. This may be planted in ſtandards, and if in- 
termixed with other floweting trees of the ſame 
growth, makes a very agreeable variety; or it may be 


4 


planted againſt the walls of the pleaſure-garden, where 


the beautiful appearance of its flowers early in the 
ſpring, will be more acceptable in ſuch 1 than the 
choiceſt fruits, which muſt be expoſed to ſervants, 
and others, ſo that they ſeldom can be preſerved in 
large families until they are ripe. This tree may be 
ropagated by budding it on the Almond or Plum 
* in the ſame manner as the other ſort of Peaches, 
and ſhould be planted in a good freſh ſoil that is not 
over moiſt. | 
The other two ſorts are of humbler growth, ſeldom 
riſing above three or four feet high; theſe may be 
budded upon Almond ſtocks, or propagated by lay- 
ers; they will alſo take upon Plum ſtocks, but they 
are very apt to canker, after they have ſtood four or 
five years upon thoſe ſtocks, eſpecially that with dou- 
ble flowers, which is tenderer than the other, which 
ſends out ſuckers from the root, whereby it may be 
propagated in great plenty. 4 
Theſe ſnrubs make a very agreeable variety amon 
low flowering trees, in ſmall wilderneſs quarters. The 
ſingle ſort flowers in the beginning of April, and the 
double is commonly three weeks later. | 
I ſhall now proceed to mention the ſorts of good 
Peaches which have come to my knowledge; and 
though perhaps a greater number of ſorts may be 
q in ſome catalogues of fruits, yet I doubt whe- 
ther many of them are not the ſame kinds called by 
different names; for, in order to determine the vari- 
ous kinds, it is neceſſary to obſerve the ſhape and ſize 
of the flowers, as well as the different parts of the 
fruit ; for this does ſometimes determine the kind, 
when the fruit alone is not ſufficient ; beſides, there 
is a vaſt difference in the ſize and flavour of the ſame 
Peach, when planted on different ſoils and aſpects; fo 
that it is almoſt impoſſible for a perſon who is very 
converſant with theſe fruits to diſtinguiſh them, when 
brought from various gardens. 
The preſent confuſion of the names of fruits, hath 


been many times owing to the bringing over trees 


times, if they are received by right names, that theſe 


from France; for the perſons who are generally em- 
loyed to bring over thoſe trees for ſale, are entirely 


them upon truſt, from the perſons who make it their 
bulineſs to propagate great quantities, to ſupply the 
markets of France, whither they are brought in wag- 
pong, and fold out in eg to thoſe perſons who 
bring them into England. It alſo happens many 


— 


„2 


ignorant of their various ſorts, and do themſelves take | 


7 Is 


in — 2 of time are loſt, or the trees come into the 
poſſeſſion of other perſons, who not knowing the true 
name of the fruit, do often give them new names, 
whereby there is ſuch a confuſion in the names of 
fruit, as is impoſſible to rectify; and hence ſome 

rſons have ſuppoſed a much greater variety of 

eaches than there is in reality, though as the greateſt 


o : " . : 


part of theſe have been obtained from ſeeds, ſo their 


varieties may be amy. annually, until there be 
no end of the ſorts, However, I hall content myſelf 
with enumerating the principal ſorts now known in 


England, which are ſufficient for any gentleman to 


make a collection to continue through the whole ſea- 
on of Irv. „ 1 
1, The white Nutmeg (called by the French, L'A- 
vant Peche Blanche :) this tree has ſawed leaves, but 
generally ſhoots very weak, unleſs it is budded upon 
an Apricot ſtock , the flowers are large and open, the 
fruit is ſmall and white, as is alſo the pulp at the 
ſtone, from which it ſeparates; it is a Fiee e muſk 
and ſugary, but is only eſteemed for its being the firſt 
ſort ripe. It is in eating pretty early in July, and ſoon 
becomes meal. 
2. The red Nutmeg (called by the French, L'Avant 
Peche de Troyes :) this tree has ſawed leaves, the 
flowers are large and open; the fruit is larger an 
rounder than the white Nutmeg, and is of a bright 
vermilion colour ; the fleſh is white, and very red at 
the ſtone ; it has a rich muſky flavour, and parts from 
the ſtone. This Peach is well eſteemed, it ripens to- 
ward the end of July. x 
The early or ſmall Mignon (called by the French, 
Double de Troyes, or I :) this tree, has 
ſmall contracted flowers, the fruit is of a middling 
ſize, and round; it is very red on the ſide next the 
ſun ; the fleſh is white, and ſeparates from the ſtone, 
where it is red; the juice is vinous and rich. It is 
ripe the end of July, or beginning of Auguſt. 
4. The yellow Alberge : this tree has ſmooth leaves; 
the flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is of a 
middling ſize, ſome what long; the fleſh is yellow and 
dry ; it 1s ſeldom well flayoured, but ſhould be per- 
fectly ripe before it is gathered, otherwiſe it is good 
for little. It is ripe early in Auguſt. 
5. The white Magdalen: this tree has ſawed leaves; 
the flowers are large and open; the wood is generally 
black at the pith; the fruit is round, of a middling 
ſize ; the ch is. white to the ſtone, from which it 
ſeparates ; the juice is ſeldom high flavqured ; the 
ſtone is very ſmall. This ripens early in Auguſt. 
6. The early purple (called by the French, La Pour- 
pree hitive :) this tree has ſmooth leaves; the flowers 
are large and open ; the fruit is large, round, and of 
a fine red colour; the fleſh is white, but very red at 
the ſtone; is very full of juice, which has a rich vi- 
nous flavour, and is by al good judges eſteemed an 
5 Peach. This is ripe before the middle of 
uguſt. N n x 
7. The large or French Mignon : the leaves of this 
tree are ſmooth ; the flowers are large and open; the 
fruit is a little oblong, and generally ſwelling on one 
ſide it is of a fine colour; the juice is very - ſugary, 
and of a high flavour; the fleſh is white, but very 
red at the ſtone, which is ſmall. This is ripe in the 
middle of Auguſt, and is juſtly eſteemed one of the 
beſt Peaches; this ſeparates ' from the ſtone. This 
ſort of Peach is tender, and will not thrive on a com- 
mon ſtock, ſo is generally budded upon ſome vigorous 


ſhooting Peach, or an Apricot, by the nurſerymen, 


which enhances the price of the trees. But the beſt 
method is to bud this Peach into ſome old health 


Apricot, which is planted to a ſouth or ſouth-eaſt aſ- 


peR, and to cut away the Apricot when the buds have 
taken, and made ſhoots : upon ſome trees which I 
have ſeen thus managed, there has been a much great- 
er quantity of fairer, and better flavoured fruit than 
I have ever obſeryed elſewhere, and the trees have 
been much more healthy. 2 | 

8. The Chevreuſe, or Belle Chevreuſe: this tree has 
ſmooth leaves ; the Ow are ſmall and contracted ; 

| ** | 


'- eſteemed. 


PER 


rhe fruit is of a middling fize, a little oblong, of a 
fine red colour; the fleſh is white, but very red at 
the ſtone, from which'it ſeparares; it is very full of 
a rich ſugary juice, 8 toward the end of Au- 
"guſt. This is a very good bearer, and may be ranged 
with the good Peaches. L | | 


9. The red Magdalen (called by the French about 


Paris, Madeleine de Courſon :) the leaves of this tree 
are deeply ſawed; the flowers are large and open; the 
fruit is large and round, of a fine red colour; the 
fleſh is white, but very red at the ſtone, from which 
it ſeparates ; the juice 1s very ſugary, and of an ex- 
quifite flavour. Phe fruit is ripe the end of Augult ; 
it is one of the beſt ſort of Peaches. | 
10. The early Newington (or Smith's Newington :) 
this is very like, if not the ſame, with what the French 
call Le Pavie blanc. This tree has ſawed leaves; the 
flowers are large and open; the fruit is of a middling 
ſize, is of a fine red on the fide next the ſun; the 
fleſh is firm and white, but very red at the ſtone, to 
which it cloſely adheres. It hath a ſugary juice, and 
is ripe the end of Auguſt, | 
11. The Montauban: this tree has ſawed leaves; 
the flowers are large and open; the fruit is of a mid- 
ding ſize, of a * red, inclining to purple next 
the ſun, but of a pale colour toward the wall; the 
fleſh s eng white to the ſtone, from which 
it ſeparates ;. the juice is rich, and the tree is a good 
bearer. Ir ripens the middle of Auguſt, and is well 


12. The Malta (which is yery like, if not the ſame, 
with the Italian Peach :) this tree has ſawed leaves; 
the flowers are large and open; the fruit is of a mid- 
dling ſize, of a fine red next the ſun: the fleſh i; 
white and melting, but red at the ſtone, from which 
it ſeparates ; the ſtone is flat and pointed; the tree is 
a good bearer. This ripens the end of Auguſt. 
13. The Nobleſt: this tree has fawed leaves; the 
flowers are large and open ; the fruit is large, of a 
bright red next the fun ; the fleſn is white and melt- 
ing, and ſeparates from the ſtone, where it is of a 
Faint red colour; the juice 1s ey rich in a good 
ſeafon. It ripens the end of Auguſt. 
14. The Chancellor: the leaves of this tree are 
ſmooth; the flowers are ſmall and contracted; the 
fruit is ſhaped ſomewhat like the Belle Chevreuſe, but 
is rounder ; the fleſh is white and melting, and ſepa- 
rates from the ſtone, where it is of a fine red colour; 
the ſkin is very thin, and the juice is very rich. It 
ripens about the end of Auguſt, and is eſteemed one 
of the beſt fort of Peaches. This tree is very tender, 
' and will not ſucceed on common ſtocks, ſo is budded 
twice as the Mignon; and if budded on Apricots, as 
was directed for that ſort, will thrive much better than 
in any other method. rt. | 
15, The Bellegarde or as the French call it, the 
Gallande:) this tree has ſmooth leaves; the flowers 
are ſhall and contracted; the fruit is very large and 


round, of a deep purple colour on the fide to the 


fun the fleſh is white, melting, and ſeparates from 
the ſtone, where it is of a deep red colour; the juice 
is very rich. This ripens the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and is an excellent Peach, but at preſent not 
common. | | | 
16. The Liſle (or as the French call it, La petite 
Violette hirtive ) this tree has ſmooth leaves; the 
flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is of a 
- middling ſize, of a fine Violet colour toward the ſun ; 
the fleſh'is of a pale yellow and melting, but adheres 
to the ſtone, where it is very red; the juice is very 
vinous, This ripens the beginning of September. 
17. The Bourdine : this tree has ſmooth leaves; the 
flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, 
round, 'and of a fine red colour next the fun; the 


leſh is white, melting, and ſeparates from the ſtone, | 


' where it is of a fine red colour; the juice is vinous 
and rich; this ripens the beginning of veprember, 


and is greatly eſteemed by the curious, The tree 
bears plentifully, and will produce fruit in ſtandards 


very well. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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18. The Raſſanna: this tree has ſmooth leaves ; "the 
flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, a 
little longer than the Alberge ; the fliefh is - yellow 


and ſeparates from the ftone, where it is fed; the 


juice is rich and vinous. This ripens the begioning 
of September, and is eſteemed a good Peach. This 
is the fame with what ſome call the purple, and others 


the red Alberge, it being of a fine purple colour on 
the ſide next We ſun. * * 


19. The Admirable : this tree hath ſmooth leaves; 


the flowers are ſmall ang contrafted; the fruit is large, 
round, and red on the fide next the ſun; the fleſh is 
white, melting, and ſeparates from the ſtone, where 
it is of a deep red colour; the juice is ſugary and rich. 
This ripens the beginning of September. This is by 
{ome called the early Admirable, but is certainly what 
the French call L*Admirable, and they have no other 
of this name which ripens later. | | 
20. The old Newington : this tree has ſawed leaves; 
the flowers are — and open; the fruit is fair and 
. of a beautiful red colour next the ſun; the 
fleſh is white, melting, and cloſely adheres to the ſtone, 
where it is of a deep red colour; the juice is very rich 
and vinous. This is eſtemed one of the beſt ſorts of 
Pavies. It ripens about the middle of September. 
21. The Rambouillet” (commonly called Rumbul- 
lion :) this tree has ſmooth leaves; the flowers are 
large and open; the fruit is of a middling fize, ra- 
ther round than long, deeply divided by a ſulcus or 
furrow in the middle; it is of a fine red colour next 
the ſun, but of a light yellow next the wall; the fleſh 
is- melting, of a bright yellow colour, and ſeparates 
from the ttone, where it is of a deep red colour; the 
Juice is rich, and of a vinous flavour. This ripens 
the middle of September, and is a good bearer. 
22. The Bellis (which I believe to be what the French 
call La Belle de Vitry :) the leaves of this tree are 
{awed ; the flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit 
is of a middle ſize, round, and of a pale red next the 
ſun z the fleſh is white and adheres to the ſtone, where 
it is red; the juice is vinous and rich. This ripens 
the middle of September. 
23. The Portugal: this tree has ſmooth leaves; the 
flowers are large and open; the fruit is large, and 
of a beautiful red colour towards the ſun, the ſkin 
generally {potted ; the fleſh is firm, white, and cloſe- 
y adheres to the ſtone, where it is of a faint red co- 
lour ; the ſtone is ſmall, but full of deep furrows; 
the juice is rich and vinous. This ripens the middle 
of September, 
24. La Jeton de Venus (or Venus's breaft,) fo called 
from its having a rifing like a dug, or bubby : this 
tree has ſmooth leaves; the flowers are ſmall and con- 
tracted ; the fruit is of a middling ſize reſembling the 
Admirable, of a pale red colour next the ſun ; the 
fleſh is melting, white, and ſeparates from the ſtone, 
where it is red; the juice is ſugary and rich. This 
ripens late in 2 
25. La Pourpree (or as the French call it Pourpree 
tardive, i. e. the late purple: ) this tree has very large 
leaves which are ſawed ; the ſhoots are very ſtrong ; 
the flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, 


round, and of a fine purple colour; the fleſh is white, 


melting, and ſeparates from the ſtone, where it is 


red]; the juice is ſugary and rich. This ripens late in 


September. 
26. The Nivette: this tree has ſawed leaves; the 
flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is large, 


ſomewhat longer than round, of a bright red colour 


next the ſun, and of a pale yellow on their other ſide; 
the fleſh is melting, and full of rich juice, and is very 
red at the ſtone, from which it ſeparates. This is 
eſteemed one of the beſt Peaches; it ripens in the mid- 
dle of September. | 

27, The Royal (La Royale:) this tree has ſmooth 
leaves; the flowers are ſmall and contracted; the 


fruit is large, round, and of a deep red on the ſide 


next the ſun, and of a paler colour on the other ſide; 
the fleſh is white, melting, and full of a rich juice; 
it parts from the ſtone; where it is of a deep red co- 

Jour. 


\ 


flowers are {mall and contracted, the fruit 18 large, 


PER 
bur. This ripens the middle of September, and, 
28. The Perſique: this tree has ſawed leaves z the 


oblong, and of a fine red colour next the ſun; the 
fleſh is melting, and full of a rich juice; it ſeparates 
from the ſtone, where it is of a deep red colour. The 
ſtalk has a fmall knot upon it; this makes a fine tree, 
and is a good bearer ; it ripens the end of September. 

Many gardeners call this the Nivette. 5 
29. The monſtrous Pavy of Pomponne (called by 


the French, La Pavie rouge de Pomponne:) "A 


and open; the fruit is very large and round, many 
times fourteen inches in circumference ;- the - fleſh is 
white, melting, and cloſely adheres to the ſtone, 
where it is of a red colour; the outſide is a 
beautiful red next the ſun, and of a pale fleſh colour 
on the other fide. This ripens the end of October, 
and when the autumn is warm, is an excellent Peach. 
zo. The Catharine: this tree hath ſmooth leaves; the 
flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is large, 
round, and of a dark red colour next the ſun; the 
fleſh is white, melting, and füll of a rich juice. It 
clofely adheres to the ſtone, where it is of a deep red 
colour; it ripens the beginning of October, and in 
very good ſeaſons is an excellent Peach, but being ſo 
very late ripe, there are not many ſituations where it 
ripens well. | 

31. The Bloody Peach (called by the French, La 
Sanguinolle :) this Peach is of a middling fize, of a 
deep red next the ſun ; the fleſh is of a deep red quite 
to the ſtone, and from thence is by ſome gardeners 
called the Mulberry Peach. This fruit rarely ripens 
in England, fo is not often planted, but it bakes 
and preferves excellently ; for which, as alſo: the 
curioſity, one or two trees may be planted, where 
there is extent of walling. | | 
There are ſome other forts of Peaches which are kept 
in ſome of the nurſeries, but thoſe which are here enu- 

. merated, are the ſorts moſt worth planting, and in the 
liſt, the choiceſt only ſhould be planted ; but I ſhall 
juſt mention the names of thoſe omitted, for the 
ſatisfaction of the curious. 

The Sion; the Bourdeaux; the Swalch or Dutch; 
the Carliſle; the Eaton; the Peche de Pau; yellow 
Admirable ; the double Flower. This laſt fort is ge- 
nerally planted more for the beauty of the flowers, 
than for the goodneſs of the fruit, of which ſome 
years the ſtandard trees produce great plenty; but they 
are late ripe, and have a cold, watery, inſipid juice. 
The Dwarf Peach is alfo preferved in ſome places as 
a curioſity, This is a very tender tree, making very 
weak ſhoots, which are very full of lower-buds. The 
fruit is not fo large as a Nutmeg, and not good, nor 
will the tree laſt any time, fo it is not worth culti- 
vating. 

And indeed, from theſe thirty-one above-named, 
there are not above ten of them which I would adviſe 
to be planted; becauſe, when a perſon can be furniſh- 
ed with thoſe which are good, or has the beſt of the 


middling or indifferent, for the fake of variety; there- 
fore the ſorts which I ſhould prefer, are theſe after- 
mentioned.. 

The early purple; the Grofſe Mignon; Belle Chev- 
reuſe; red Magdalen; Chancellor; Bellegarde ; 
Bourdine; Roſſanna; Rambouillet, and Nivette. 


fucceed each other, they will turniſh the table thro? 
the ſeaſon of Peaches; and, where there is room, and 
the ſituation very warm, one or two trees of the Ca- 
tharine Peach ſhould have place, for in very warm 
ſeaſons it is an excellent fruit. | 

As theſe eleven ſorts do follow each other in their time 
of ripening, ſo unleſs there is extent of good aſpected 
walls, theie will be ſufficient to furniſh any family 
during the ſeaſon of this fruit: but as in ſome ſeaſons 
there will be ſome ſorts of Peaches very good, which 


forte when there is a ſufficient extent of 
. when the autumn is good, is an excellent Peach. | 


leaves of this tree are ſmooth ; the flowers are large | 


by the French called Bru 


ſeaſon, it is not worth while to plant any which are 


. 


Theſe are the ſorts beſt worth planting; and as they 


in other ſeaſons” often prove but indifferent; there 


PER 


good walls, 1 
would recommend the planting three or four other 


ſorts, which ſome years are excellent, though in ge- 
| neral are not ſo good as thoſe before-mentioned. 


Theſe are the Montauban, the Liſle, the old New- 
ington, La Teton de Venus, the Catharine, and the 
Perſique. | - | | 

The French diſtinguiſh thoſe we call Peaches into two 
ſorts, viz. Pavies and Peaches; thoſe are called Peaches 
which quit the ſtone, and thoſe, whoſe fleſh cloſely 
adheres to the ſtone, are called Pavies. Theſe are 
much more eſteemed in France than the Peaches, 
though in England the latter are preferred to the 
former by many perſons. 

The French alſo diſtinguiſh them into male and fe- 
male ; the Pavies they make to be the male, and the 
Peaches the female; but this diviſion is without foun- 
dation, ſince the kernels of both forts will produce 
trees equally ; for the flowers of Peach-trees are ge- 
nerally hermaphrodite, and have all the parts of ge- 
neration in them, ſo that there is no — — for ſup- 


poſing any of them to be entirely male or female: but 


it is likely, that this diſtinction is of long ſtanding, 
before perſons had a perfect notion of male and fe- 
male in plants, or at leaſt they did not know how to 
diſtinguiſh them aſunder. | 

The Nectarines (as I have in another place ſaid) are 
gnons, which differ from the 
other two ſorts, in having a firm hard fleſh, and the 
ſkin quite ſmooth, without any down upon them. 
The ſorts of theſe I have already mn under the 
article NECTARINES, to which the reader may readily 


turn, therefore I thall not repeat them in this place. 


I fhall now ſet down the qualitics of Peaches, 
by which any perſon may judge of their worth. 

A good Peach ought to have a firm ficſh; the ſkin 
ſhould be thin, of a deep or bright red colour next 
the ſun, and of a yellowiſh caſt next the wall. The 
fleſh ſhould be of a yellowiſh colour, full of juice, 
which ſhould be high-flavoured, the: ſtone ſmall, 
and the pulp. or fleſh very thick. When a Peach 
hath all theſe qualities, it may be eſteemed a valua- 
ble fruit. ; 

All the different forts of Peaches have been originally 
obtained from the ſtones, which, being planted pro- 
duce new varieties, as do the feeds of all other fruits 
ſo that where perſons have garden enough to allow 
room for propagating theſe fruits from ſeeds, there 
1s no doubt but many good ſorts may be obtained, 
which will be better adapted to our climate, than ſuch 
as are brought from warmer countries; though it is 
true, that there will be many of them good for no- 
thing, as is the caſe of moſt fruits and flowers which 
are produced from ſeeds, amongſt which there may 
be ſome valuable kinds, ſuperior to thoſe from 
whence the ſeeds were taken, yet there is always a 
great number which are little worth; but if we can 
obtain only two or three valuable ſorts, it is ſufficient 
to make amends for the trouble of raiſing them; but 
where perſons are ſo curious as to plant the ſtones of 
theſe fruits, great regard ſhould be had to the ſorts; 
and if the fruits were permitted to remain upon the 
trees until they dropped off, the kernels would be fit- 
ter for planting, and more likely to grow. The beſt 
ſorts for ſowing are thoſe whole fleſh is firm, and 
cleayes to the ſtone ; and from amongſt theſe you 
ſhould chuſe ſuch as ripen pretty early, and have a rich 
vinous juice, from which ſorts ſome good fruit may 
be expected. | wy | | 
Theſe ſtones ſhould be planted in autumn, on a bed 
of light dry earth, about three inches deep, and four 
inches aſunder; and in the winter the beds ſhould be 
covered to protect them from the froſt, which, if 
permitted to enter deep into the ground, will deſtroy 


them. In the ſpring, when the plants come ie 


ſhould be carefully cleared from the weeds, whic 
ſhould alſo. be obſerved throughout the ſummer ; and 
if the ſpring ſhould prove very dry, if you refreſh 


them now and then with a little water, it will greatly 


promote their growth. In this bed they ſhould re- 
rt 


main until the following ſpring, when they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, fo as not to break their ten- 


der roots, and” traniplanted into a nurſery in rows | 
three feet aſunder, and one foot diſtant plant from | 
plant in the rows, obſerving to lay a little mulch up- 


on the ſurface of the ground about their roots, to pre- 
vent its drying too faſt; and if the ſpring ſhould 
prove very dry, you ſhould give them a little water 
once a week, until they have taken root; after which 
they ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, and 
the ground between the rows carefully dug every 


ring to looſen it, ſo as that the tender fibres may | | 


ſtrike out on every ſide. | 
In this nurſery they may continue one or two years, 
according to the progreſs they make; after which 


they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 


to produce fruit. 
In removing theſe trees, you ſhould obſerve to prune 


their downright roots, if they have any, pretty ſhort, 


and to cut off all bruiſed parts of the roots, as alſo 
all the ſmall fibres, which generally dry, and when 
left upon the roots after planting again, grow mouldy 
and 1 ſo that they are injurious to the new 
fibres which are ſhot out from the roots, and very 
often prevent the growth of the trees; but you 


ſhould by no means prune their heads, for the plants | 


which are produced from ſtones, are generally of a 
more ſpongy texture, and ſo more liable to decay when 
cut, than thoſe which are budded upon other ſtocks. 
Beſides, as theſe trees are deſigned for ſtandards (for 
it is not proper to plant them againſt walls, until 
you ſee the produce of the fruit, to ſhew which of 
them deſerves to be cultivated,) they. will never re- 
quire any other pruning, but only to cut out decayed 
branches, or ſuch as ſhoot out very irregular from 
the ſides, for more than this is generally very injuri- 
ous to them. Ah | 
In. planting theſe trees, it will be the better way to 
- diſpoſe them ſingly in the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, where they will thrive, and produce fruit 
much better than if they are planted near each other 
in rows; and, as they are thus ſingly diſpoſed, they 
will not do much injury to the crops which grow 
under them. * 
When they have produced fruit, you will ſoon be a 
judge of their goodneſs, therefore ſuch of them as 
you diſlike may be — 41 — thoſe ate 
| „may be propagated by inocùlating them upon 
ow ſtocks, which is the common 4 — 
practiſed to propagate theſe fruits, therefore I ſhall 
now — to treat of that more particularly; in 
the doing of which, I ſhall ſet down the method now 
commonly practiſed by the nurſery-gardeners, and 
then propoſe ſome-few things of my own as an im- 
provement thereon, for ſuch perſons who are very 
curious to have good fruit. But. firſt, F 
You ſhould be provided with ſtocks of the Muſcle 
and white Pear Plume, which are generally eſteemed 
the two beſt ſorts of Plums for ſtocks to inoculate 
Peaches and Nectarines upon; as alſo ſome Almond 
and Apricot ſtocks, for ſome tender ſorts of Peaches 
which will not grow upon Plum ſtocks. Theſe 
2 be all — from the ſtone (as hath been 
rea 
from cken for the reaſons there laid down. Theſe 
ſtocks ſhould be tranſplanted, when they have had 
one year's growth in the ſeed-bed, for the younger 
they are tranſplanted, the better they will ſucceed, 
and hereby they will be prevented from ſending tap- 
roots deep in the ground; for by ſhortening thoſe 
roots which ſeem ſo diſpoſed, it will caufe them to 
put out horizontal roots. Theſe ſtocks ſhould be 
planted at the diſtance above- mentioned, viz. the 
rows three feet aſunder, and one foot apart in the 
rows. This is wider than moſt nurſerymen plant them, 
but I ſhall give my reaſons hereafter for this. 


When theſe ſtocks have grown in -the nurſery two 
years, they will be ſtrong enough to bud ; the ſeaſon 
for which is commonly about Midſummer, or any 

time in July, when the rind will eaſily ſeparate from 


directed in the article NuxsERY,) and not 


F 


diſtemper, which many 


always retain a part of the diſtemper. 


In propagatin 


PER 


: 


| the Wood, When you ſhould make choice of ſome 
good cuttings bf the ſorts of fruit you intend to pro- 


ate, always obſerving to take them from healthy 
trees, and ſuch as generally produce a good quantity 
of well-taſted fruit; for it is very certain, that any 
ſort of fruit may be fo far degenerated where this 


care is wanting, as not to be like the ſame kind. Be- 
ſides, whenever a tree is unhealthy, the buds taken 


from that tree will always retain the diſtemper, in a 


greater or leſs degree, according as it hath imbibed a 


ter or leſs quantity of the diſtempered juice. 
hus, for inſtance, where a Peach or Nectarine- tree 
hath been greatly blighted; ſo as that the ſhoots have 
wn buſled, and the leaves curled up to a t 
egree, that diſtemper is ſeldom recovered again by 
the greateſt art, or at leaſt not under ſeve | 
management; for let the ſeaſons prove ever ſo favour- 
able, yet theſe trees will continually ſhew the ſame 
ons are ſo weak as to ſup- 
— a freſh blight, whereas in reality it is no other 
ut the remains of the former ſickneſs, which are 
ſpread and intermixed with all the juices of the tree; 
that whatever buds are taken from ſuch trees, will 


Upon the care which is taken in the choice of the 
buds, the whole ſucceſs depends; therefore a perſon 
who is curious to have good fruit, cannot be too care- 
ful in this particular; for in general no more is re- 
garded by thoſe nurſerymen who are the moſt careful 
the ſeveral forts of fruit-trees, than 
the taking their buds or grafts from the true kinds 
of-fruit-trees ; but there is ſtill more care required 
to have ſound healthy trees, eſpecially in this of 
Peaches and Nectarines; for if the buds are taken from 
young plants in the nurſery which have not pro- 
duce it, the ſhoots of which are generally very 
ſtrong and vigorous, theſe buds will have fo vicious 


a habit, as rarely to be corrected and brought into 


order; for they will ſnoot more like the Willow 
than the Peach, the joints being extended to a great 
diſtance from each other, the ſhoots very groſs, and 


the wood pithy ; therefore where the practice of tak- 


ing the buds from nurſery- trees is long continued, 
there can be little hopes of the trees ſo raiſed. I 


would therefore recommend it to every curious per- 


ſon, to procure their buds from ſuch trees as have 
been long growing, whoſe fruit are well flavoured, 
and the trees perfectly ſound; as alſo never to make 
choice of the ſtrongeſt or moſt luxuriant ſhoots of 
theſe trees, but ſuch ſhoots as are well conditioned, 
and whoſe buds grow pretty cloſe _— And 
although theſe do not make ſo ſtrong ſhoots the fol- 
lowing years, as thoſe which are taken from luxuri- 
ant branches, yet they will be better diſpoſed to bear 
fruit, and will make much better trees. 

The cuttings with which you are thus to be provided, 
ſhould always be taken from the trees either in a 
morning or evening, or elſe in a cloudy day; for if 
they are cut off when the ſun is very hot, the ſhoots 
will perſpire ſo freely, as to leave the buds deſtitute of 
— which is often the cauſe of their miſcarry- 
ing; and the ſooner they are put into the ſtocks when 
cut from the trees, the better they will take. The 


manner of this operation being fully explained under 


the article of Ixocul Arto, I ſhall not repeat it in 
this place. The management of theſe trees, during 


their remaining time in the nurſery, is likewiſe fully 


ſet down under that article. I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to give ſome directions for the choice of theſe 
trees, when they are to be procured from a nurſery. 
The firſt care ſhould be to find out a perſon of cha- 
racter to deal with, on whoſe integrity you may de- 
pend, not only for having the trees of thoſe kinds 
which you propoſe, but alſo for their buds being 


taken from bearing trees; and either ſee them taken 


up, or let ſome perſon you can confide in do it for 
you; becauſe, as moſt of the nurſerymen have deal- 
ings with each other, if the perſon applied to has not 
the ſort of fruit defired in his own nurſery, he pro- 
cures them from another; and if the gardener ch 
| whom 


PER 
whom he gets them, is not as honeſt and careful as 


of the right ki | | 
The trees ſhould-alſo be chofen in the autumn, be- 
fore others have drawn our che beſt ; for thoſe who 
o firſt to the nurſeries, if they have ſkill, will always 
raw-the fineſt plants.” In the choice of the- trees, 
ou ſhould obſerve the ſtocks 
en budded, that they are of the right ſort, whether 
Plum or Apricot; that they are ſound and young, 
not ſuch as had been budded the preceding year and 
failed, nor thoſe which have been cut down. If the 
ſize of the ſtock is heat that of a man's finger, it will 
be better than if they are larger ; theſe ſhould be clear 
of moſs or canker. The buds ſhould be of one year's 
22 , and not ſuch as have been cut down in the 
pring, and made a ſecond ſhoot; nor ſhould thoſe 
trees be choſen whoſe ſhoots are very ſtrong and luxu- 
riant,, but ſuch as have clean ſhoots, of a moderate 
ſize, whoſe joints are not too far aſunder z and thoſe 
trees which ſtand on the outſide rows, or near the 
ends of the rows, where they have moſt air, are 
generally ſuch ; for, where they ſtand cloſe in the 
nurſery, their ſhoots ace drawn up in length, their 
joints are much farther aſunder, and their buds or 
eyes are flat z for which reaſon, I have before adviſed 
the planting of the ſtocks at a PR diſtance than 
the nurſerymen generally allow them; and, if a care- 
ful diſcreet nurſeryman would be at the trouble and 
expence in the raiſing of his Peach-trees according 
to this method, he would better deſerve three ng 
per tree, than one in the manner they are uſually 
raiſed ; for every perſon who- is at the expence of 
building walls for fruit, ſhould not think of ſaving a 
few ſhillings in the purchaſe of their trees ; becauſe, 
if they are or not of the right kinds, there is a 
at loſs of time and expence to no purpoſe, and 
the diſappointment will be ſo great, after waiting three 
or four years, as to diſcou 
farther trials, thinking 
ill ſucceſs. / * 2 
When the trees are choſen in the nurſery, the next 
care muſt be to have them carefully taken up out of 
the ground, ſo as not to break or tear their roots, 
nor injure their bark; for as theſe trees are very apt 
to gum in thoſe places where they are wounded, there 
cannot be too much care taken of this. If the trees 
are to be tranſported to a diſtant — their roots 
ſhould be cloſely wrapped either with haybands, ſtraw, 
or Peas-haulm, and mats ſewed over theſe, to prevent 
the air from drying their roots and branches. If 
the leaves of the trees are not fallen when they are 
taken up, they ſhould be carefully ſtripped off, before 


e many from making 
ves hable to the ſame 


the trees are packed up; for when there are many of | 


theſe left, they are very apt to hear, if they are long 
in their paſſage, and often occaſion a mouldineſs very 
hurrful to the branches. 

We come next to the preparing of the ground to re- 
ceive the trees. The beſt earth for Peach-trees is 
ſuch as is taken from a paſture-ground, that is nei- 
ther too ſtiff and moiſt, nor over dry, but of a mid- 
dling nature, ſuch as is termed hazel loam. This 
ſhould be dug from the furface of the ground about 
ren inches deep, taking the turf with it, and ſhould be 
laid in heaps eight or ten months at leaſt; but that 
which is prepared one year or more is ſtill better be- 
fore it be uſed, that it may have the winter's froſt, and 


ſummet's heat to mellow it; during which time it 


ſhould be often turned, to rot the turf and break the 
clods, whereby it will be rendered very light and 


eaſy to work ; and about the beginning of September 
you ſhould earry it into the garden, and make the bor- | - 


ders, which muſt be raiſed in height proportionable 
to the moiſture of the garden; but if the ground be 
very wet, it will be adviſeable to lay ſome rubbiſh in 
the bottom of the border to drain off the moiſture, 
alſo to prevent the roots of the trees from running 
downward ; and in this caſe it will be proper to make 
ſome uuder- ground drains at the bottom of the border, 
to cotwey off the ſuperfluous moiſturez Which, if 


upon which they have | 


than twelve feet; but where the ground is v 


| than is ſufficient for the 


caſe whefe 


P E N 


Auethinetl about the roots of the trees, will. x 
himſelf, it 1 chance if the trtes prove to be 


prejudice them; then raife a border of earth at ak 
a foot, or in very wet land two feet above the leve 
of the ground, ſo that the roots of the trees may al- 
ways remain dry; but if the ground be pretty dry, the 
borders ſhould not be raiſed above fix or eight inches 
higher than the ſurface, which will be ſufficient to al- 
low for their finking, | 
As tothe breadth of theſe borders, that caririot be too 
gear; but they ſhould never be leſs than fix or eight 
t broad, where fruit-trees are for when 
the borders are made very narrow, the roots of the 
trees will be fo confined in four or five years time; that 
they will ſeldom thrive well after. The depth of theſe 
borders ſhould not be greater than two feet and a 
half; for when they are prepared to a great depth, it 
only entices the roots of the trees downward, which 
may be the cauſe of their future barrenneſs ; for their 
roots being got down below the influences of the 
ſun and ſhowers, imbibe a quantity of crude. 
Juices, which only add to luxuriant growth of 
the trees, and deſtroy their fruitfulneſs; beſides, 
whatever fruit are produced from ſuch trees, are not 
near ſo well taſted as thoſe are which grow upon thoſe 
ttees whoſe roots lie near the ſurface, and enjoy the 
kindly benefit of the ſun's heat, to correct and digeſt 
whatever crudities there may be in the earth. 
Where the natural foil of the garden is ſhallow, and 
either chalk, clay, or gravel lies near the ſurface, 
theſe ſhould not be dug out to make pits to receive 
the earth for the border, as is by ſome practiſed, for 
this will be no better than planting the trees in tubs 
or caſes, for their roots will be confined to theſe 
pits ; ſo that when they are extended to the ſides, and 
can get no farther, the trees will blight and decay ; 
and it it is clay on the ſides, the wet will be detained 
as in a baſon, and the earth of the border will be like 
anud in very wet ſeaſons, ſo unfit for the roots of theſe 
trees, Therefore, whehever it ſo happens that the 
ground is of either of the forts before-mentioned, ir 
will be the beſt way to raiſe the borders of à proper 
thickneſs of good earth over theſe, rather than to 
ſink down into them ; for when the roots of the trees 
lie neat the ſurface of the ground, they will extend to 
a great diſtance in ſearch of nouriſhment ; but if they 
get below the ſtaple of the land, they can find no- 
thing but ſour crude paſture very unfit for vegetation. 
Your borders being thus prepared, ſhould lie about 
three weeks or a month to ſettle, by which time the 
ſeaſon for planting will be come, which ſhould be 
performed as ſoon as the leaves begin to decay, that 
the trees may put out new roots, before the froſt 
comes on to prevent them. Your ground being ready, 
and the trees brought carefully to the place, the next 
work is to Pao them for planting, which is to be 
performed in the following manner: you muſt ſhorten 
all the roots, and cut off ſmooth and broken or 


-- bruiſed roots, as alſo all the ſmall fibres ſhould be 
taken off, for the reaſons before given; and where 


any of the roots croſs each other, the worſt of them 
muſt be cut out, that they may not injure the other. 
And having thus prepared your trees, you ſhould mea - 
ſure out their diſtance, which ought nevet to be leſs 
ery good, 
they ſhould be planted fourteen feet aſunder. This 
I doubt not, will be 2 * too grout 4 diſtance by 
many perſons, eſpecially fince it Is contrary to the 
general practice at this time; but I am ſatisfied 
whoever ſhall try the experiment, will find it he more 

7 trees where they are rightly 
— for if they take Kindly to the foil, their 
branches may be fo trained as to furniſh all the lower 


| Home the wall in a few years, which is what ſhould 


principally regarded, and not, as is too often the 
ra&tice; run up the ſhoots in height, and leave all the 
wer part of the tree deſtitute of bearing wood, ſo 
that in # fe years there will not be any fruit but up- 
on the upper part of the trees; which alſo muſt be the 
ey are planted too cloſe, becauſe there 
being no room to extend the branehes on either fide, 
| 10 D | they 


PER PER 
they are obliged to lead them upright, which produces render the ground {6 hard, as that the tender fibres 
the before -· mentioned ill effect. I of che roots cannot ſtrike into it, whereby the wee 
There may be alſo ſome perſons, who may think this | remains at a ſtand for ſome time; and if the earth 
.diſtance too ſmall for theſe trees, becauſe Plums, be not loofened in time, it frequently dies ; ſo that 
Cherries, and moſt other ſorts of fruit - trees require] whenever you obſerve the earth of your borders to be 
much more room; but when it is conſidered, that || bound, either by great rains, or from any other 
Peach and Nectarine- trees produce their fruit only cauſe, you ſhould dig or fork it, to looſen it again, 
upon the former year's wood, and not upon — obſerving always to do it in dry weather, if in winter 
as Cherries, Plums, and Pears do, ſo that the ts | or ſpring; but in ſummer it ſhould be done in a moiſt 
of theſe trees muſt be annually ſhortened in every part: D „ili, 2151 ini are 
of them to obtain bearing wood; therefore the trees Although I have here given directions for the choice 
may be kept in much leſs compaſs than thoſe of any ¶ of trees from the nurſery, after the uſual, method of 
other ſort of fruit, and thereby every part of the — theſe trees, which is that of taking ſuch as 
wall may be conſtantly ſupplied with bearing branches; | have made one year's ſhoot, yet I would prefer thoſe 
for when the trees are planted at a great diſtance, the which were budded the preceding ſummer, and have 
branches are often extended to ſuch lengths as to leave made no ſhoot; for if the bud is ſound and plump, 
the middle of the trees naked, for there are neverany | and the bark of the ſtock well cloſed where the bud is 
good ſhoots produced from the old branches of theſe | inſerted, there will be no danger of its growing; and 
trees. 84 when the bud has made a ſhoot the following ſpring 
And here I cannot help taking notice of another very the length of five or ſix inches, if it is ſtopped by 
great error in planting of wall- fruit, which is the | pinching off the top, it will put out lateral branches, 
placing ſtandard or half ſtandard trees between the | which may be trained to the wall, and this will prevent 
others, to cover the upper part of the wall, and to any cutting off the head, as muſt be done to thoſe 
produce fruit, until the trees underneath are grown trees which have had one year's growth in the nur- 
up ſufficient to furniſh the walls, when the ſtandards | ery ; for theſe trees do not care for thoſe large ampu- 
are to be taken away. This is done, without conli- | _, tations, eſpecially ſome of the more tender ſorts ; fo 
dering that the oY number of trees which- are | by this method of planting theſe trees in bud, no time 
planted in a ſmall compaſs, the leſs nouriſhment they will be loſt, when it is conſidered that the trees which 
can receive, and ſo conſequently muſt be the weaker, | have ſhot muſt be cut down, and there is a hazard of 
for the ſame ſpace of ground cannot nouriſh twenty | their ſhooting again; therefore I am convinced from 
trees equally as well as it could ten; ſo that whatever | experience, that it is the beſt method. 10 
{trength the ſtandard- trees may have, the dwarfs will Alber you have thus planted your trees, which have 
be proportionably weaker ; and it is a common obſer- made their ſhoots in the nurſery, you ſhould faſten 
vation, that moſt trees extend their roots as far under | their heads to the wall, to prevent their being ſhaken 
ground, as their, branches ſpread above ground; ſo by the wind, which, would diſturb their roqts, and 
that there ſhould always be the ſame allowance given | break off the tender fibres ſoon after they were pro- | 
to the wall-trees, if we would have them ſtrong and duced, to the no ſmall prejudice of the trees; you 2 
vigorous ; therefore the building very high walls for | ſhould alſo lay. ſome mulch upon the ſurface of the 
fruit, unleſs for Pears, is to no purpoſe, for a tenor. | ground about their roots, before the froſt ſets in, to 
twelve feet wall will be ſufficient for moſt forts of | prevent it from penetrating the ground, which would 
fruit. I have ſeen gardens planted with fruit-trees | injure, if not deſtroy, the ſmall fibres; but this mylch 
by perſons of great eſteem for their ſkill in this art, | ſhould not be laid upon the ground too early, leſt 
where Peach and Nectarine- trees have been placed | it prevent the autumnal rains from penetrating to the 
: againſt walls expoſed to the eaſt and weſt, but could roots. | | 
never ſee any of the fruit on thoſe trees come to per- | Theſe things being duly obſerved, they will require 
fection; for which reaſon I would caution every per- no farther care till the beginning or middle of March, 
Jon never to follow ſuch examples, becauſe it is well according as the ſeaſon is earlier or later; when you 
known, that the beſt aſpected walls do barely ripen | muſt cut off the heads of the new planted trees, leav- 
many of the latter Peaches ſome years; therefore the] ing only. four or five eyes above the bud; in doing of 
only aſpect to which theſe trees ſhould be expoſed, is | which, you muſt be very careful not to diſturb their 
ſouth, or with à point or two to the eaſt, and ſome roots; to prevent which, you ſhould place your foot 
| ſorts may do well if they are a point or two to the | down cloſe to the ſtem of the tree, and take faſt hold 
welt. of that part of the ſtock below. the bud with one 
In the diſpoſition of the trees, it will not be amiſs | hand, to hold it ſteady, while with the other hand 
to plant thoſe ſorts of Peaches near each other, which, | py gently ſlope off the bead of the tree with a ſharp 
ripen about the ſame time; for by ſo doing, the fruit | knife at the intended place, which ſhould always be 
may be the better guarded from men and inſects, and] Juſt above a bud; this ſhould always be done in dry 
this will ſave a great deal of trouble in gathering of weather, for if there ſhould be much rain ſoon after 
the fruit; for if a perſon is obliged to go from one it is done, there will be ſome danger that the wet will 
part of the garden to the other, or perhaps to look enter the wounded part, and damage the tree; nor 
over all the walls of the garden every time the fruit | ſhould. it be done in froſty weather for the ſame rea- 
is gathered, it is a great loſs of time, which may be | ſon, for that would enter the wounded part and pre- 
avoided by this firſt care in planting the trees. | vent its healing over. After you have headed the trees, 
But to return to planting z, after you have marked | you ſhould gently. looſen the earth of the borders, to 
out the places where each tree is to ſtand, you muſt admit the fibres of the roots; but you muſt be very 
with your ſpade make a hole wide enough to receive careful in doing of this, not to cut or bruiſe their new 
the Ide tree ; then you ſhould place it down, | roots, which would alſo damage them; and if the 
2 A to turn the bud outwards, that the wounded] mulch which was, laid about their roots in autumn be 
part of the ſtock may be hid from ſight; and let the | rotten, you may dig it into the border at ſome diſ- 
| | wi of the tree be placed about four or five inches | tance from the roots of the trees; and when the dry 
from the wall, with its head inclining thereto; then] . weather comes on, you ſhould, pare off ſome turf from 
fill in the earth with your hands, obſerving} to breaæ a paſture ground, which ſhould be laid upon the fur. 
the clods, that the earth may fall in between the face of the border about the roots of the trees, turn- 
- roots, ſo as no void ſpaces may be left about them. ing the Graſs downward, which will preſerve a gentle 
Lou ſhould alſo gently ſhake the tree with your hands, | moiſture in the earth, better than any other ſort. of 


— 


— — 


. 
— 


—— 


do ſettle the earth down the better between the roots; mulch; and this will not harbour inſects, as moſt 
then with your foot gently preſs down the earth about ſorts of dung and litter do, to the no ſmall detriment 
. the ſtem, but do not tread it down too hard, which is || of the trees 1. | 
many times a very great fault; for when the ground || Thoſe trees which are planted in bud, and have not 
is inclinable to bind, the treading it cloſe doth often | made any ſhoots, ſhould have their ſtocks cut down 


at 


— —— — 


PER 
dat this ſeaſon; Juſt above the bud, for the buds will |. 
rarely moot unleſs this is performed; and the nearer 
they are cut to the bud, the ſooner will the head of 
he ſtock be covered by the buds;; for although it 
may Ve neceſſary to leave a part of the ſtock above 
the bud, in thoſe trees which are in the nurſery, to 


_ which the 
to prevent their — 
chen are placed again 

may be faſtened, 
the ſtock. 7; 


broken by the wind; yet as 


In watering theſe new planted trees, which ſhould not 
be done unleſs the ſpring proves very dry, you ſhould | 


aſtily | 


obſerve to do it with a noſſel upon the watering-pot, 
ſo as to let it out in drops; for when ir is 
poured down, it cauſes the ground to bind; and if you 
water over the head of the tree, it will be of great 
ſervice to it. Your waterings ſhould not be repeated 

too often, nor ſhould they be given in great quantity, 


both which are very injurious to new planted trees. 


In the middle or latter end of May, when theſe trees 
will have ſeveral ſhoots fix or eight inches in length, 
you ſhould nail them to the wall, obſerving to train 
them horizontally, rubbing off all fore- right ſhoots, 
or ſuch as areweak, whereby thoſe which are preſerved 
vill be much ſtronger ; but if there are not more than 
two ſhoots produced, and thoſe very ſtrong, you ſhould 
at the ſame time nip off their tops, which will cauſe 
each of them to dul out two or more ſhoots, whereby 
the wall will be better —— with branches; you 
muſt alſo continue to refreſh-them with water in dry 
weather, during the whole ſeaſon, otherwiſe they will 
be apt po ſuffer; for their roots having but little 
hold of the ground che firſt year after —— 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very dry, it will greatly 
retard their growth, if due care be not taken to water 
them. 
In the beginni 
trees have done ſhooting, you ſhould prune them; in 
- doing of which, you muſt ſhorten the branches in pro- 
portion to the ſtrength of the tree; which, if ſtrong, 
may be left eight inches long, but if weak; ſhould be 
ſhortened to four or five; then you ſhould train them 
horizontally to the wall (as was before direfted,) ſo 
that the middle of the trees may be void of branches, 
for that part of the tree will be eaſily furniſned with 
wood 
perpendicularly to the wall, thoſe which are the ſtrong- 
eſt, will draw the greateſt ſhare of the ſap from the 
roots, and mount upwards; ſo that the fide branches 
will be deprived of their nouriſhment and grow weak- 
er, until they many times decay; and this is the rea- 
ſon that we ſee ſo many Peach- trees with one or two 
upright ſhoots in the middle, and the two fides wholly 


unfurniſhed with branches, whereby the middle of each | 
tree cannot produce any fruit, that being filled with | 
large wood, which never produces any bearing ſhoots. | 


Nor can the two ſides of the trees be regularly filled 
with fruitful branches, 
them ; therefore this method ſhould be care 


the wall, to which the ſhoots 
ere will be no want of any part of | 
3 f p 


hen this defect — — * 
ully ob- 


made by the buds may be faſtened, | 


— — 


— — 


of Oftober,- when you obſerve the | 


ſerved in the training up young trees, for when they 


are permitted to run into diſorder” at firſt, it will be 


impoſſible to reduce them into a regular healthful 


ſtate afterwards, the wood of theſe trees being too 
ſoft and pithy to admit of being cut down (as may be 
practiſed on many other hardy fruit-trees, which will 


ſhoot out vigorouſly again 3) whereas theſe will gum 


at the places where they are wounded, and in a few 
ears entirely decay. 391 
The ſummer followi 
you ſhould carefully look over them, to rub off all 
- fore-right buds, or ſuch as are ill placed, and train 
thoſe which are deſigned to remain horizontally to the 
wall, in their due order as they are produced, for this 
is the principal ſeaſon when you can beſt order the 
trees as you would have them; whereas, if they are 
neglected until Midſummer, as is the common prac- 
tice, a great part of the nouriſhment will be ex- 
hauſted by fore- right ſhoots, and other uſeleſs branches, 


which muſt after wards be cut off; and hereby the re- 


, when the trees begin to ſhoot, 


terwards; whereas, if the ſnoots are trained 


— 


maining ſhoots will be rendered very weak; and per- 
haps ſome part of the wall be entirely furniſhed with 


"branches'y which might have been eaſily ſupplicd' in 
May, by ſtopping ſome of the ſtronger thoots in ſuch 


rts of the tree where there is a neceſſity for more 
ranches, which would cauſe each of them to ſhoor 


our two or more fide branches below the ends of the 


ſhoots, ' which may be guided into the vacant parts of 
the tree as they are produced, ſo as that every part may 
be regularly turniſhed with proper wood, which is the 
teſt beauty and excellency of walk-trees ; but you 
ould always forbear ſtopping: the ſhoots in ſumrher, 
where there” is not a neceſſity for branches to fill the 
wall; for there cannot be a greater fault committed, 
than that of multiplying'the number of ſhoots, ſo as to 
cauſe a confuſion, whereby the branches will be too 
weak to produce good fruitz beſides, when they are 
too cloſe laid in againſt the wall, the air is excluded 


from the ſhoots by the great number of leaves, ſo that 


they are never duly ripened ; and conſequently, hat 


fruit 224 thereon, cannot be ſo well taſted, as 
thoſe Which are produced upon ſuch trees where the 


ſhoots receive all the advantages of the ſun and air to 
bring them to maturity. | 

Thus having ſet down the method of training up 
young trees, I ſhall now proceed to their pruning 
and future management; which, being the tame as 
with full grown trees, will ſerve for general directions 
how to manage theſe ſorts of fruit. 

In the pruning of Peach and Nectarine-trees (which 
require the ſame management) the two following rules 
ſhould be ſtriftly obſerved, viz. Firſt, That every 
part of the tree be equally furniſhed with bearin 
wood; and ſecondly, That the branches are not laid 
in too cloſe to each other for the reaſons before laid 
down (with ſome others which will be hereafter in- 
ſerted.) As to the firſt, it muſt be obſerved, That 
Peach and Nectarine- trees produce their fruit upon 


8 wood, either of the preceding year, or at 
m 


, the 2 ſhoots, after which age they do 
not bear; therefore the branches ſhould be ſhortened, 
ſo as to cauſe them to produce new ſhoots annually in 
every part of the tree; which cannot be done in the 
ordinary method of pruning, where perſons neglect 
their trees at the proper ſeaſon when they are moſt 
capable of management, which is in April, May, and 
June; at which time the luxuriant growth of branches 
may be checked by pinching, and new ſhoots pro- 
duced where they are wanting, by ſtopping the neigh- 
bouring branches ; which ſhoots, being prod ar 

that ſeaſon, will have time enough to ripen and gain 
ſtrength before the ' autumn comes on; whereas all 
thoſe ſhoots which are produced after the middle of 
June, will be crude and pithy; and though they may 
ſometimes produce a few bloſſoms, yet thoſe care! 
bring fruit; nor are the future branches good which 
are produced from ſuch wood, the veſſels being too 
large to ſtrain the Jees, fo that they eaſily admit of 
reat quantities of crude nouriſhment to paſs through 
them. Therefore thoſe perſons who only regard their 
wall-trees at two different ſeaſons, 'viz. the winter and 
Midſummer pruning, cannot poſſibly have them in 
good order ; for hen all the branches Which” were 
produced in the ſpring, are permitted to remain un- 
til the middle or latter end of June (as is the common 
practice) ſome of the moſt vigorous will draw the 
reateſt part of the nouriſhment from the weaker 
Fetches! which, when the ſtrong ones are taken off, 
will be too weak to produce fair fruit; and hereby 
the ſtrength of the tree is exhauſted, to nouriſh the 
uſeleſs branches which are annually cut off again; and 
thus are too many trees managed, and at the ſame time 
complaints made of their luxuriancy; becauſe two or 
three ſhoots, by drawing away the greateſt ſhare of the 
nouriſhment grow very ſtrong and woody (whereas, 
if the nouriſhment had been equally diſtributed to a 
regular quantity of branches, there would be no ſign 
of their too great ſtrength) until by often cutting off 


rhefe vigorous branches, the trees are either entirely 
_ deſtroyed, or at leaſt rendered fo weak as not to be 


abls 
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able to provvce fruit; for although by thus weaken- 


ing the branches, it is often the means to produce a 
ood number of bloſſoms (as may many times be ob- 
ved alſo upon autumnal ſhoots ;) yet the utmoſt of 
their ſtrength is ſpent in expanding the flowers, ſo that 
they rarely produce fruit; and very often the greateſt 
part of the branches die ſoon after, which is ſuppoſed 
to be cafe by a blight (as I have elſewhere ſaid) 
when in reality it is nothing leſs than the fault of thoſe 
who have the management of the trees. It is there- 


fore of the greateſt conſequence to wall-trees, eſpeci- 
ally of thef: ſorts, to go over them two or three 
times in the months April, May, and June, to 
rub off all Irregular ſhoots, and to train in the branches 
that are left in due order to the wall, that each ſhoot 
may have an equal advantage of ſun and air, both 
of which are abſolutely * to ripen and Þr - 
pare the wood for the next s bearing; therefore 
the oftener the trees are ed over, to diveſt them 
of the uſeleſs branches, from the time they firſt be- 
gin to ſhoot in the ſpring till the autumn, the bet- 
ter will the wood be ripened for the ſucceeding year. 
And by duly obſerving this in ſummer, there will not 
be occaſion for ſo much cutting as is often practiſed 
on Peach-trees, to their great injury; for their wood 
branches are generally ſoft, tender, and pithy, which 
when greatly wounded, are not healed over again ſo 
foon as in many other ſorts of trees ; and the wet in- 
ſinuating into the wounded parts, doth often cauſe the 
branches to canker and die; which may be entirely 
avoided by the gentle ealy method of pinching and 
rubbing off the buds in manner here directed, 
which makes no wounds on the tree; and hereby a 
valt deal of labour is ſaved, for one perſon who is 
ready at this buſineſs will go over a greater quantity 
of walling in one day, than three or four can when | 
ſuffered to grow rude ; ſo that if the trees are 


permitted to rude all the ſpring, they will re- 
e Cane Wales Ke 5 


the wall and ſhade them; and when they have grown 


under the ſhelter of theſe branches and leaves all the 


ſpring, until Midſummer, then by pruning off and 
rtening moſt of theſe ſhoots, and nailing the 
others cloſe to the wall, the fruit are ſuddenly ex- 
poſed to the ſun and air, whereby they receive a very 
reat check, and are not only retarded in their growth, 
Yar often rendered ill-taſted, and have tough ſkins. 
The diſtance which the branches of theſe trees ſhould 
be allowed againſt the wall, muſt be proportioned to 
the ſize of the fruit or the length of the leaves; for 
if we obſerve how the branches of the trees are natu- 
rally diſpoſed to grow, we ſhall always find them 
laced at a greater or leſs diſtance, as their leaves are 
ai or ſmaller, as I have already obſerved under 
the article Lzavzs. And there is no ſurer guide to 
a curious artiſt than nature, from whence a gardener 
ſhould always be directed in every part of his profeſ- 
n, ſince his buſineſs is to aid aſſiſt nature, where 
e is not ca 
turity 3, or there is room, to make conſider- 
able improvements by art; which cannot be any 
otherwiſe effected, than by gently aſſiſting her in her 
own way. | ba 
But to return to pruning theſe trees: the branches be- 
ing carefully trained in, as before directed, in the 
{pring and ſummer ſeaſons, we come now to treat of 
e winter pruning, which is commonly performed 
in February or March. But the beſt ſeaſon for this 
work is in October, when their leaves begin to fall, 
which will be early enough for their wounds to heal 
before the froſt comes on, fo that there will be no 
danger of their being hurt hereby; and the branches 
of the trees being proportioned to the ſtrength of 


the roots at that ſeaſon, all the aſcending ſap in the | 


ſpring will be employed to nouriſh only thoſe uſeful 


parts of the branches which are left; whereas, if they | 


e of bringing her productions to ma- | 


— 


m into order. | 
eſides, it is a great diſadvantage to the fruit, in 
permitting the branches of the trees to extend from 


are left unpruned till February, the ſap in the branckes 
being then in motion, as may be obſerved by the 


tending their hot-beds, if are di 
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ſwelling of che buds, che greateft part of it will be 
drawn up to the extreme parts f the largnches, to 
— | — — be 'afzerwards cut off; 
and this may be calily known by ohſerving theftrongeſt 
ſhoots at that ſeaſon, When you 2 
buds to ſwell faſter than moſt of the lower anes; for 
there being no leaves then the hes to de- 
tain the ſap to noutiſi the the upper 
ones will always draw from theſe below. 


But it isa conſtant practice amongſt gardeners, founded 


n long experience, to prune weak trees early in 
the winter, and luxuriant trees late in the ſpring, in 
order to check their luxuriancy. Now it is evident, 
that this check does not proceed from any conſidera- 
ble loſs of lap at he wounds bf che pruned tree (ex- 
cepting a few of the bleeding trees when cut at that 
ſeaſon) but muſt ariſe from other cauſe ; for by 
ſeveral experiments made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in 
fixing mercurial gages to the ſtems of freſh cut trees, 
he found thoſe wounds were conſtantly in an imbibing 
ate, except the Vine in the bleeding ſeaſon. 
Therefore when a weak tree is pruned early in the be- 
ginning of winter, the orifices of the ſap-veſiels are 
cloſed up before the ſpring; and conſequently, 
_ in — — — — — 4 — 

vancing, the attracti perſpiring leaves 
is not then — many — from freſh 
wounds, but is wholly exerted in Seeving Top from 
the root; whereas, on the other hand, a luxu- 
riant tree is pruned late in the ſpring, the force of 
its leaves to attract ſap from the root, will be much 
nt and loſt at the ſeveral freſh cut inlets. | 
lides, if it were no advantage to the trees to prune 
them at this ſeaſon, (which I think no one will have 
reaſon to doubt after making the trial) but that it 
only ſucceeds as well as the ſpring pruning; yet there 
is a advantage in doing it at Michaelmas, for 
that being a much more leiſure ſeaſon with garden- 
ers than the ſpring, they will have more time to per- 
form it err 
— come t , Whi require to be 
unmediate — the —— prin- 
cipal ſeaſon for cropping their kitchen- and at- 
from 
the bulineſs of pruning at time, it will be of 
great 22 eſpecially where there is a great 
22 of walling. And here is alſo another bene- 
in pruning at this ſeaſon, which is, the having the 
. — ng © to dig and make clean before the 
ing, ſo that en may not ar in a litter 
— ſeaſon. 2 I | 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the time of prun- 
ing, I {hall now proceed to * general direc- 
8 ormed on Peach and Necta- 
rine- trees, hic re a different management 
from —̃ fruits, | 
In pruning theſe trees, you ſhould always obſerve 
where branches are ſhortened, to cut them behind 
a wood-bud, which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the bloſſom-buds, which are ſhorter, rounder, and 
more turgid than the wood-buds ; for if the ſhoot 
have not a leading bud where it is cut, it is apt 
to die down to the next leading bud; fo Wbt 
fruit may be produced above that, will come to no- 
thing, there being always a neetflity of a leading bud 
to attract the nouriſnment; for it is not ſufficient to 
have a leat-bud, as ſome have imagined, ſince that 
will atract but a all quantity of nouriſhment, the 
great uſe of the leaves being to perſpire away ſuch 
crude juices as are unfit to enter the fruit. The 
length you ſhould leave theſe branches, ſhould be pro- 
vt cue ety ſtrength of the tree, which, in a 
lehy ſtrong wee, may be left ten or twelve inches, 
or more; but in a weak one, they ſhould not be more 
than ſix inches ; however, in this you muſt be gulded 
by che poſition of a leading bud ; for it is bettet to 
leave a ſhoot chree or four inches longer, or to cur it 
two or three inehes ſhorter than might be proper to 
do, provided there be one of theſe buds, i being 
abſolutely neceſſary ſor the future welfare of the tree; 
* you 
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you ſhould alſo cut out entirely all weak: ſhoots, tho 

they may have many bloſſom-buds upon them; for 
theſe have not ſtrength enough to nouriſh the fruit, 

but they will weaken the other of the tree. 

In nailing the ſhoots to the wall, you muſt be careful 


their leaves when come out, may have room to grow 
without ſhading the branches too much; and you 
ſhould never nail them upright if it can be avoided ; 


to ſhoot from the uppermoſt eyes, and the lower 
of the ſhoots will thereby become naked. 

| Fnere is not any ching in the buſineſs of gardening, 

which has more Arr, v7 the thoughts of the curious, 
than how to ꝓreſerve their tender forts of fruit from 
being blighted in the ſpring of the year, and yet there 
has been little written upon this ſubject which is 
worthy notice: ſome have propoſed mattreſſes of ſtraw 
or Reeds to be placed before the fruit- trees againſt 
walls, to prevent their being blaſted ; others have di- 


prevent the 
on the bloſſoms of the fruu-trees, which they ſup- 

ſed to be the chief cauſe of their blighting; but 
Both theſe contrivances have been far from anſwering 
the expectations of thoſe perſons who have put them 


may not be improper to repeat ſome things in this 


this matter. And 
Firſt, I have already ſaid, that the blights which are 
ſo often complained of, do not fo often panel from 
any external cauſe, or inclemency in the ſeaſon, as 
from a diſtemper or weakneſs in the trees; for if we 
_ obſerve the trees at that ſeaſon, where they 
moſt ſubje& to what is called a blight, we ſhall find 
the branches very ſmall, weak, and not half ripened, 
as alſo trained in very cloſe to each other; theſe 
branches are, for the moſt part, full of bloſſom-buds 
(which is chiefly occaſioned by their want of ſtrength.) 
Theſe buds do indeed open, and to perſons not ſkilled 
in fruit - trees, ſhew a great proſpect of a plentitul 
crop of fruit ; whereas the whole ſtrength of the 
branches 1s ſpent in nouriſhing the flowers, and be- 
ing unable to do any more, the bloſſoms fall off, and 
the ſmall efforts of the leaf-buds are checked, fo that 
many times great part of the þranches die away, and 
this is called a great blight; whereas, at the ſame 
time it may be often obſerved, that ſome trees of a 
different fort, nay, even ſome of the ſame ſort, were 
ſtronger and in health, though placed in the ſame ſoil, 
expoſed to the ſame aſpect, and ſubject to the ſame 
inclemency of air, have eſcaped very well, when the 
weak trees have appeared to be almoſt dead ; which 
is a plain indication, that it proceeds from ſome cauſe 
within the tree, and not from any external blight. All 
this will therefore be remedied, by obſerving the fore- 
going directions in the pruning and management of 
the trees, ſo as never to over-burden them with 
branches, nor to ſuffer any particular part of the trees 
to exhauſt the whole nouriſhment from the root, 
which will cauſe the other | to be very weak; 
but to diſtribute the nouriſhment equally to every 
ſhoot, that there may be none too vigorous, at the 
ſame time that others are too weak ; and by continu- 
ally rubbing off uſeleſs or fore- right ſhoots as they are 
produced, the ſtrength of the trees will not be ſpent, 
to nouriſh ſuch branches as muſt be afterwards cut 
out, which is too often ſeen in the management of 
theſe trees. And | 
Secondly, It ſometimes happens, that the roots of 
theſe trees are buried too deep in the ground, which, 
in a cold or moiſt ſoil is one of the greateſt diſadvan- 
tages that can attend theſe tender fruits; for the ſap 
which is contained in the branches, being by the 
warnith of the rms ©. ſtrongly into motion early in 
the ſpring, is exhauſted in nouriſhing the bloſſoms ; 
and a part of it is perſpired through the wood-branches, 
ſo that its ſtrength is loſt before the warmth can reach 
to their roots, to put them into an equal motian in 


for when they are thus trained, they are very ſubject 


rected the fixing horizontal ſhelters in their walls, to 
rpendicular dew or rain from falling up- 


place, which I have before mentioned in relation to 


are the 


to place them at as equal diſtances as poſſible, that 


| 


| 


in practice, as I have elſewhere ſhewn ; therefore it | 
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"ſearch of freſh nouriſhment, to ſupply the expence of 
t 


the branches; for want of which, 
and decay, and the ſhoots ſeem to be at a ſtand, until 
the farther advance of the warmth penetrates. to the 
roots, and ſets them in motion; when ſuddenly after, 
the trees, which before looked weak and decaying, 
make prodigious progreſs in their ſhoots ; and before 
the ſummer 1s ſpent, are furniſhed with much ſtronger 
branches than thoſe trees which have the full advan- 
tage of ſun and ſhowers, and are more fruitful and 
healthy; which muſt certainly be owing to the cauſe 
here mentioned, as alſo to their drawing in a great 

antity of crude moiſture, which, though produc- 
tive of wood, is yet unkindly for fruit: it therefore 


e bloſſoms Fall of 


this be the caſe, there is no way of helping it, but by 


raiſing 


the trees, if they are young; or if the 
are too cd l 1 4 ꝗ— 


to remove, 1t 15 the better way to root 


them out and make new borders of freſh earth, and 


5 down young trees; for it is a great yexation to 
at the trouble and expence of pruning and ma- 
naging theſe trees, without having the pleaſure of 
reaping any advantage from them, which will always 
be the caſe where the trees are thus injudiciquſly 
planted. Or, | l 
Thirdly, This may proceed from the trees wanting 
nouriſhment, which is many times the caſe, where 
they are planted in a hard gravelly foil, in which it is 
the common practice to dig borders three or four feet 


wide, and three feet deep into the rock of gravel, 


which 1s filled with good freſh earth, into which the 
trees are planted, where they will thrive pretty well 
tor two years, until their roots reach the gravel, where 
they are confined as if planted in a pot; and for want 
of proper nouriſhment, the branches continually decay 
every year. This cannot be helped where the trees 
have been growing ſome years, without taking them 
entirely up, or by digging away the gravel from their 
roots, and adding a large quantity of freſh earth, that 
may afford them a ſupply of nouriſhment a few years 
longer; but trees ſo planted, cannot by any art be con- 
tinued long 1n health. 
But if the unfruitfulneſs of the trees does not proceed 
from any of the before-mentioned cauſes, and is the 
effect of unkindly ſeaſons, then the beſt method yet 
known 1s, in dry weather, when little dew falls, to 
ſprinkle the branches of the trees gently with water 
ſoon after the bloſſoming ſeaſon, and while the young- 
ſet fruit is tender, which ſhould always be done be- 
fore noon, that the moiſture may evaporate before 
the night comes on; and if in the night * carefully 
cover the trees with mats, canvas, or ſome ſuch light 
covering, it will be of great ſervice to them: howe- 
ver, where the trees are ſtrong and vigorous, they 
are not ſo liable to ſuffer by a ſmall inclemency, as are 
thoſe which are weak, ſo that there will be few ſeaſons 
in which there may not be hopes of a moderate quan- 
tity of fruit from them, though there ſhould be no 
covering uſed; for where theſe coverings are uſed, if 
it is not performed with great care and diligence, it is 
much better to have no covering, but to truſt ro the 
clemency of the ſeaſon ; for if the coverings are kept 
too cloſe, or continued too long, the trees will receive 
more injury hereby, than from being conſtantly ex- 
poſed; or, if after having been covered for ſome 
time, and then incautiouſly removed, ſo as to expoic 
the trees too ſuddenly to the open air, they will ſuffer 
more thereby than if they had not been covered. How- 
ever, I muſt repeat in this place what has been before 
mentioned under another article, of a management 
which has been generally attended with ſucceſs, which 
is, the putting up two feather- edge deal boards joined 
together over the top of the trees, ſo as to form a 
pent- houſe to caſt off perpendicular wet. Theſe ſhould 
be fixed up when the trees begin to bloſſom, and 
ſhould remain till the fruit is well ſet, when they 
ſhould be taken down to admit the dew and rain to 
the leaves and branches of the trees, which muſt not 
be longer kept off; and where the wall is long, and 
expoſed to currents of wind, if at the diſtance of forty 
feet from cach other, are fixed ſome croſs Reed- 
10 E hedges 
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hedges, to prqject about ten feet from che wall, theſe | 
. will bre 


ak the force of the wind, and prevent its de- 

of the bloſſoms; and theſe may be removed 
away as ſoon as the danger is over: Where theſe 
things have been pradtiſed, they werte generally at- 
tended with ſuccels; and as there will be no trouble 
of covering and uncovering in this method, after they 
are fixed up, there can be no danger of neglect, 4 
very often is the caſe, when the trouble is great, or 
to be often repeated. | | 
When your fruit is ſet, and grown to the bigneſs of 
a ſmall nut, you ſhould look over the trees and thin 
them, leaving them at leaſt five or ſix inches aſunder; 
for when they are permitted to remain in bunches; as 
they areoften produced, the nouriſhment which ſhould 
be employed wholly to the fruits deſigned to ſtand, 
will be equally ſpent amongſt | 

eat part of which muſt be afterwards pulled off; ſo 

9 the ſooner this is done, the better it will be for 
the remaining fruit; and if it ſhould ſometimes happen, 
that a part of thoſe left, by any accident, ſhould be 
deſtroyed,” yet the femaitiing ones will be much the 
larger and better taſted for it, and the trees will gain 
more ſtrength, for a moderate quantity of fruit is al- 
ways preferable to a great crop; the fruit when but 
few, will be much larger, better taſted, and the trees 
in a condition to bear well the ſucceeding year; where- 
as when they are overcharged with fruit, it is always 
_ ſmall, ill taſted, and the trees are generally ſo much 
weakened thereby, as not to be in a condition for bear- 
ing well for two or three years after; ſo that upon the 
whole, it is much better to have a leſſer number of 
fruit than is commonly eſteemed a crop, than to have 
too many, ſince the fruit and alſo the trees are bene- 
fited thereby. The 83 of fruit to be left on 
large full grown trees ſhould never be greater than five 
dozen upon each; but on middling trees, three or four 
dozen will be enough. | 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, it will be pro- 
per to draw up the earth round the ſtem of each tree, 
to form a hollow baſon of about fix feet diameter, and 
cover the ſurface of the ground in this baſon with 
mulch ; and once in a week or fortnight, according 
to the heat and drought” of the ſeaſon, pour down 
eight or ten gallons of water to the root of each tree; 
or where there is an engine which will diſperſe the wa- 
ter in gentle eaſy drops like rain, if the ſame, or a 
larger quantity of water is ſprinkled all over the 
branches of the trees, and this, ſoaking down to the 
roots, will keep the fruit conſtantly growing, which 
will prevent their falling off the reed as they gene- 
rally do where this method is not 8 and the 
fruit being thus conſtantly nouri 
better taſted, and hereby the trees will be maintained 
in vigour ; ſo that it is what I can from long experi- 
ence recommend, as onè of the moſt N things 
to be practiſed by all lovers of good fruit. But this 
ſhould not be continued longer than while the fruit are 
growing, for afterward it will be hurtful to the trees 
and fruit, for a dry autumn ripens both wood and 
fruit better than a moilt later ſeaſon. 
When the Peach- trees are carefully managed in the 


ſtroying 


. 


ſpring of the year, according to the rules before laid | 


down, all the nouriſhment which the roots can ſupply 
will be uſefully employed in noutiſhing fuch ſhoots 
only as are to be continued, as alſo” the quantity of 
fruit which is proper for each tree, thefefore both muſt 
of conſequence be rendered better; for where there 
is not this, care, the trees ſoon row ragged, and are 
not furniſhed properly with Branches, and thoſe 
ſhoots which are produced, hg cn them very 
weak, and others very luxuriant, Glieteby the trees 
are rendered very unſightly, as alſo unhealthy, and 
never continues rf years fruitful and by thus 
40 


training the branches to che wall as they are pro- 
duced, the fruit will be always expoſed” to the ſun 
and air; which in the common method of managing 
theſe trees, by letting their branches grow rude all 
the ſpririg, they are deptived from, and conſequent!l 


ed, will be much 


the whole number, a 


— 


bing off uſelefs ah 
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which ure propefly managed ; and by the timely rub- 


Taxuriant ſhoots; it will fave much 
trouble, and prevent the uſe of the knife in fſummer, 
which is very hurtful to theſe trees, for there will be 
no need to horten any of the ſhoots in ſummer. 


When theſe rules are duly executed, there will be no 


occafion to pull off the leaves of the trees, to admit 
the ſun to the fruit, Which is mie - ee for if 
we conſider, that the leaves are a ely neceſſary 


to cheriſh the bloſſom-· buds, which are always formed 


at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, the pulling them 
off before they have performed the office aſſigned 
them by nature, is doing great injury to the trees, 


therefore I caution every one againſt that practice. 


It is a common opinion which has for ſome years pre- 
vailed, even amongſt perſons of good underſtanding, 
chat Peach- trees are not long lived, therefore ſhould 


be renewed every twenty years ; but this is a great 


miſtake, for I have eaten ſome of the fineſt Peaches 
of various kinds, which grew on trees which had 
been planted above fifty years: and I am convinced 
by experience, that when the trees are budded upon 
proper ſtocks, and carefully planted and managed, 
they may be continued fruitful and healthy ſixty years 
and upward, and the fruit produced on theſe old trees 
will be much better flavoured, than any of thoſe upon 
young trees; but I ſuppoſe the foundation of the above 
opinion was taken from the French, who generally 
bud their Peaches upon Almond ſtocks, which are of 
ſhort duration, theſe ſeldom laſting good more than 
twenty years; but this ſeldom being practiſed 
in England, the caſe is widely different; nor in- 
deed ſhould we fetch our examples from that nation, 
where the profeſſors of the art of gardening are at leaſt 
a century behind the Engliſh ; and from their preſent 
diſpoſition, ſeem unlikely to overtake them; fr they 
depart from nature in almoſt every part of gardening, 
and are more pleaſed with introducing their little in- 
ventions of pruning and managing their fruit-rrees, 
according to their own fancy, * they are careful to 
draw their inſtructions from nature, from whence the 


nme true art is to be obtained; fo that in very few in- 


ſtances gardeners ſhould deviate from nature, unleſs 
it be in thoſe particulars, where art may be practiſed 
to the greateſt advantage, which is in the procuring 
many ſorts of eſculent plants and fruits earlier and 
better flavoured than can be obtained without, in 
which the French are extremely deficient ; and herein 
they truſt too much to nature, and uſe too little art. 

In one of the moſt celebrated of their authors, who 
trears very particularly of fruit-trees, there are direc- 
tions for planting of . twelve feet aſunder, 
and at the ſame time he adviſes the planting of Pear- 
trees but nine or ten feet diſtance; and yet he ſays, 
that a Pear. tree in health will ſhoot three feet on each 


ſide every year; therefore he does not allow room for 
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which, 


gour; and the ſame gentleman mentions 


theſe trees to grow more than two years, before they 
meet. There is alſo another thing poſitively laid 
down by the ſame author, which is, never to lay any 
dung apt the borders where fruit- trees are growing, 

e fays, will render the fruit ill taſted; and 
this opinion has too generally prevailed in England; 
but chis hath been exploded by one of his own coun- 
trymen, Who affirms, that from upward of twenty 
years experience, thoſe trees where the borders had 
been conſtacitly dunged, always produced the moſt 
delicious fruit, and the trees were in the greateſt vi- 
the practice 
of the gardeners at Montreuil near Paris, ho have 
for ſome generations been famous for the culture of 


Peaches; and are as careful to dung the borders where 
their Peach- trees | 
kitchen-gardenets are far their legumes. 
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grow every other year, as' 


the 


And from A long experience it is, that I can ſubſcribe 


to the truth' of this; for in ſome particular gardens, 


where the beſt fruit grew that I have yet taſted, the 


wy! 


l 0 was conſtantly dunged every otlier year; there- 
fore it is What I muſt recommend to the practice of 
tly |, every curious perſon, with this caution, always to uſe 
do not receive the benefit from theſe equal to thoſe 


ſuch dung for their borders as is well rotted, and to 
| : tin 


PET 


dig it into the borders in November, that the rain | 


waſh down the ſalts before the ſpring comes on; 


pe. where the ground is very looſe or Tandy, it will | 
be the beſt way to make ule of neats dung, which-is |. 


cooler than that of horſes, but for cold ſtrong land the 
trer i tõ be preferred. „ e eee 

f the ground. is well trenched ever eat about the 
roots, it Will be of great ſervice to them } and where 
the ſoil is ſubje&t to bind very cloſe, if 77 
two or three times in a year to looſen the ſurface, it 
will greatly help the trees. The borders ſhould not 
be crouded with any large growing plants, which will 
draw away the nouriſhment from the trees; therefore 
when any ſort of kitchen herbs are planted on theſe 
borders, they ſhould be only ſuch as are of ſmall 
owth, and which may be taken off carly in the 
1 5 5 and if chis is carefully obſeryed, the culti- 
vating ſmall things on theſe borders can do no harm, 
becauſe the ground will be ſtirred the oftener, on ac- 
count of theſe ſmall crops, than perhaps it would 
have been, when no uſe was to be made of the bor- 
ders. "Theſe rules which are here laid down, if pro- 


. 


18 obſerved, will direct any curious perſon how to 


ave plenty of good fruit, as alſo to preſerve the trees 
in vigour a great number of years. | 

PERYINCA See Vinca. 2 

PETALS are the fine coloured leaves which com- 
poſe the moſt conſpicuous parts of a flower; theſe 
are called in Latin Petala, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the leaves of plants, which are called Folia. 

PET ASIT ES. See TussiL Ado. 

PETIVERIA. Plum. Nov. Gen, 50. tab. 39. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 417. Guinea Henweed. 

The CHARACTERS are, Py 7 
The flower hath @ permanent empalement, compoſed of five 
narrow obtuſe leaves which are equal. It bath four ſmall 
white petals, placed in form of a croſs,, which ſoon fall 

„ and ſix awl-ſhaped eret} ſtamina terminated by fingle 
Le In the center is ſituated an oblong compreſſed 
germen, with four awl-ſhaped flyles, crowned by obtuſe 
permanent ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes one 
oblong ſeed, narrow at the bottom and taper, but broad 
above; where it is compreſſed and indented at the top, re- 
ſembling an inverted ſhield armed with the acute ſiyle, 
which is reflexed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and four ſtyles. 

The SpEc1Es are, 

1. PRTIVERIA (Alliacea) floribus hexandris, Hort. Cliff. 
141. Petiveria with fix ſtamina in the flowers. Verbe- 
na aut ſcorodoniz affinis anomala, flore albido calyce 
aſpero, alii odore. Sloan, Hiſt. 1. p. 171. commonly 
called Guinea Hemweed. | 

2. PETIVERIA (Ofandra) floribus oftandris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 486. Petiveria with eight ſtamina in the flowers. 
Petiveria ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinoſis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father 
Plumier, who diſcovered it in America, in honour of 
Mr. James Petiver, an apothecary of London, who 
was a curious botaniſt. 

The firſt is a very common plant in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and moſt of the other iſlands in the Weſt-In- 
dies, where it grows in ſhady woods, and all the ſa- 
vannas, in ſuch plenty, as to become a troubleſome 
weed; and as this plant will endure a great deal of 
drought, it remains green when other plants are 


burned up, which occaſions the cattle to browze on | 


it; and having a moſt unſavoury ſtrong ſcent, ſome- 
what like wild Garlick, it gives the cows milk the 
ſame flavour, and the cattle which are killed ſoon 
after feeding on this plant, have a moſt intolerable 
ſcent, and their fleſh is good for little. The roots are 
ſtrong, and ſtrike deep in the ground; the ſtalks 
riſe from two to three feet high; they are jointed and 
become lignedus at bottom, and are garniſhed with 
oblong leaves three inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad, of a deep green, and veined; theſe are 
placed alternately upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flow- 


— 


—_ 


it is forked | 


{ 


ſtigma. 7. 


ers are produced in lender ſpikes zt die end of the 
anches z they are very ſmall, ſo make nd ßgure. 
hey appear in Juor, and are ſucceeded by ſhort Fea. 
veſſels ſhaped like an inverted ſhield, containing one 
oblong ſeed which ripens in the autumn, 
The ſecond fort is very like the firſt, from which it 
differs in having a N narrower ſtalk, and 
the flowers having eight ſtamina; but unleſs theſe 
marks are diſtinguiſhed by a nice obſerver, they may 
both paſs for one plant. =o. OT 
In Europe, theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens 
of thoſe perſons who are curious in botany z but they 
have little beauty, and having fo ſtrong rank ſcent 
upon being handled, _ renders them leſs valuable. 
[hey are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and when the plants 
are come up, they ſhould be cach tranſplanted. into a 
{ſeparate pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to 


* 


bring them forward. When the plants have obtain- 


ed a good ſhare of ſtrength, they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open air by degrees, into which they may 
be removed toward the latter end of June, placing 
them in a warm ſituation, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, and in winter muſt have a moderate degree of 
warmth, otherwiſe they will not live in this country, 

They will produce flowers and ſeeds every ſummer, 
and will continue ſeveral years, remaining conſtantly 


| green throughout the year, and may be propagated 
N. 


ſlips or cuttin 


4 * | 
PETREA, Houft. Gen, Nov. Lin. Gen, Plant, 682. 


The CHaRacCTERs are, 

The flower hath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, cui 
into five large obtuſe ſegments almoſt to the bottom, which 
are coloured, expanded and permanent. The flower, hath 
one petal, having a ſhort tube, but is cut above into five 
almoſt equal ſegments, which are expanded. Tt hath four 
ſhort ſtamina ſituated in the tube, two of which are a li- 
tle longer than the other, terminated by fingle ſummits, and 
four germen /epporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
e germen afterward become four ſeeds wrapped 

up in a fringed cover. | ofa 
his genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linneus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 

ſtamina, and the ſeeds are incloſed in a cover. 
The title of this genus was given to this plant by 
the late Dr. 8 who diſcovered it growing 
naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, in honour 
of Lord Petre, who was a great encourager of bota- 
ny, and was poſſeſſed of a noble collection of exotic 


plants, 
We have but one Sezcixs of this genus, viz. 


PeTREA (Valubilis) fruteſcens foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 


flore racemoſo pendulo. Shrubby Petrea with ſtiff 
2 leaves, and flowers growing in long hanging 
unc bes. 
This plant was firſt diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New- 
Spain, in 1731, ſince which time it was ſent me 
from the iſland Berbuda, where it alſo grows natu- 
rally. It riſes with a woody ſtalk to the height of 
fifteen or ſixteen feet, which is covered with a light 
ray bark, ſending out ſeveral long branches; theſe 
450 a whiter bark than the ſtem, and are garniſhed 
with leaves at each joint, which on the lower part of 
the branches are "iced by threes round them, but 


higher up they ſtand by . they are about five 
C 


inches long, and two inches and a half broad in the 
middle, drawing to a point at each end ; they are 
ſtiff, and their ſurface rough, of a light green, hav- 
ing a ſtrong dark midrib, with ſeveral tranſverſe veins 
running from the midrib to the borders, which are 


entire. The flowers are produced at the end of the 


branches growing in looſe bunches, which are nine or 
ten inches long, each flower ſtanding upon a ſlender 
foot-ſtalk about an inch long; the empalement of tha 
flower is compoſed of five narrow obtuſe leaves about 
an inch long, which are of a fine blue colour, ſo are 
much more conſpicuous than the petals, which are 

WO We Te WT * white; 


PEU 


white, and not more than half the length of the em- | 


alement. After the flower is paſt, the four germen 
in the center become fo many oblong ſeeds wrapped 
up in a fringed cover. | F 
The Doctor found a variety of this with blue petals, 
of the ſame bright colour with the empalement, which 
made a fine appearance, every branch. being termi- 
nated by a long ſtring of theſe flowers, fo that he has 
ranked this among the firſt claſs of beautiful Ameri- 
can trees. . 
So far as I have been able to diſcover from the dried 
ſamples which the Doctor brought to England, it ap- 
pears that there are male and female flowers either on 
different parts of the ſame tree, or upon different trees; 
for one ſpike of flowers ſeems to be entirely male, and 
the other ſpikes are female, but the Doctor has not 
noticed this in his manuſcript. | 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be obtained 
from the places where the trees grow naturally, and 
theſe are very few good ; for, from the ſeeds which 
the Doctor ſent to England, there were but two plants 
raiſed, though the ſeeds were diſtributed to ſeveral 

rſons; this is a ſort of confirmation of the 

—— of flowers being of different ſexes, and that 
the ſeeds gathered by the Doctor, were taken either 
from trees at ſome diſtance from the male, or ſuch 
parts of the ſame tree which were remote from the 
male flowers. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in a good 
hot-bed, and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 
light loamy earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan- 
ners bark, and —— laced in the bark · bed in the 
ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and be 
treated like other plants of the ſame country. 

PETROSELINUM. See Aprvm. 

PEUCEDANUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 318. tab. 
169. Lin. Gen. Plant. 302. Hogs-fennel, or Sul- 
phur-wort. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath an umbelliferous flower. The principal umbel is 
compoſed of ſeveral long narrow umbels which ſpread 
open. The cover of the large umbel is compoſed of many 
linear reflexed leaves. The empalement of the flower is 
ſmall and indented in five parts. The petals of the great 
umbel are uniform. Each flower is compoſed of fre ob- 
long incurved petals, which are equal and entire; they 
have each five hair-like ſtamina, terminated by fingle ſum- 
mits, with an oblong germen ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. 
The germen afterward turns to an oval fruit channelled 
on each fide, ſplitting in two parts, containing two ſeeds 
convex on one fide, compreſſed on the other, with three 
raiſed furrows, and a broad membranaceous border indented 
at the top. f 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spxcits are, 

1. Prgucepanum (Officinale) foliis quinquies tripartitis 
linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 358. Hogs-fennel with leaves 
which are divided by fives, and theſe are again divided 
into three linear ſegments. Peucedanum Germanicum. 
C. B. P. 149. German Hogs-fennel. 

2: Pevctbanum (Talicum) foliis tripartitis filiformibus 
longioribus, umbellis difformibus. Hogs-fennel with 
leaves cut into three parts, which are longer, ſlender, and 
have irregular umbels. Peucedanum majus Italicum, 
C. B. P. 149. Greater Italian Hogs-fennel. 

3. Pzucepanum (Alpeſtre) foliolis linearibus ramoſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 94. Hogs-fennel with leaves branching, 
which are very ſlender. Ferula foliis libanotidis brevi- 
oribus, _— umbellis ampliſſimis. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 1. p. 65. I 5d 

4 e (Minus) foliis pinnatis, foliolis pinnati- 
fidis, laciniis linearibus oppoſitis, caule ramoſiſſimo 
patulo. Flor. Arigl. 101. Hogs-fennel with winged leaves 
whoſe cuts are linear and oppoſite, with a ſpreading branch- 
ing ſtalk. | * OED? ; 

5. „ (Nodoſum) foliolis alternatim multifi- 


dis. Hort. Cliff. 94. Hogs-fennel with many-pointed 


\ 
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| leaves. placed alternately. Silaum (quod liguſticum 


Creticum, foliis foeniculi caule nodoſo. Tourn. Cor. 


l | WE” TIF 
Ide firſt ſort is ſaid to grow naturally in England, 


but I have not been lucky enough tg find it, though 


old coughs and ſhortne 


' have ſearched the places where it i mentioned; but 


it grows in ſeveral parts of Germany in marſhy mea- 
dows. This hath a perennial root, which divides in- 
to many ſtrong. fibres running deep in the ground, 
from which ariſe the foor-ſtalks of the leaves which 
are channelled ; theſe are naked at bottom, but about 
four or five inches from the root branches into five 
ſmaller foot- ſtalks, and theſe again divide into three, 
and each of theſe diviſions ſuſtain three narrow leaves, 
which when bruiſed emit a ſtrong ſcent like ſulphur. 


The ſtalks riſe near two feet high ; they are channel- 


led, and divide into two or three branches, each. being 
terminated by a large regular umbel of yellow flowers, 
compoſed of ſeveral ſmall umbels which are circular. 
Theſe flowers appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed ſeeds, which are deeply furrowed, and 
ripen in the autumn. 

he ſecond ſort grows naturally on the mountains, 
and alſo in the low valleys by the ſides of rivers in 
Italy. The root of this is perennial, ſtriking deep 
into the ground ; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are 
large and furrowed, dividing into three ſmall branches, 
which are again divided into three, and theſe end 
with three long narrow lobes or ſmall leaves, which 
are much longer than thoſe of the other ſort. The 
ſtalks which ſuſtain the umbels riſe near three feet 
high, and divide toward the top into ſeveral ſmall 
branches, each ſuſtaining an umbel compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſmaller rays or umbels, which ſtand upon very 
long foot-ſtalks, that ſpread out irregularly. The 
flowers of this are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the former, but are much larger, as are alſo the ſeeds, 
but have the ſame form as the other. It flowers and 

rfects ſeeds about the fame time as the fotmer. 

he third ſort grows naturally in the foreſt of Fon- 
tainbleau, and ſome other parts of France; it hath a 
Sr root, from which come out leaves which 

ranch into ſeveral diviſions, that divide again into 
ſmaller ; each of theſe ſmaller diviſions are garniſhed 
with five ſhort narrow leaves. The ſtalks are round, 


and not ſo deeply channelled as either of the former, 


ſuſtaining a large umbel of yellow flowers ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former ſorts ; the ſeeds are ſhorter, but 
of the ſame ſhape as thoſe. It flowers in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen the beginning of September. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on St. Vincent's rock 
near Briſtol ; this is a biennial plant, which periſhes 
ſoon after it has perfected its ſeeds. The leaves of 
this ſort are ſhort and very narrow, ſpreading near the 
ſurface of the ground; the ſtalks rife near a foot high, 
but are branched almoſt from the bottom ; theſe 
branches are almoſt horizontal, and are garniſhed with 
a few narrow ſhort leaves of a lucid green. Each 
ſtalk is terminated by a ſmall umbel of flowers, which 
are of an herbaceous yellow colour and ſmall. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſmall channelled ſeeds. __ 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Crete ; it is not a 
plant of long duration in England, nor do the ſeeds 
ripen well here. The ſtalks rife a foot and a half 
high, having pretty large knots at the joints, from. 
which ariſes a leaf cut into many diviſions; the flowers 
terminate the ſtalks in umbels, and appear the begin- 


ning of July, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will ri- 


en in the autumn. 
The firſt ſort ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants, 


but is at preſent rarely uſed ; the roots are the only 


art preſcribed. It is accounted good to clear the 

ungs of tough viſcid phlegm, and thereby to help 
s of breath; it likewiſe opens 

obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and helps the 

jaundice. 

The other ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens for 

the ſake of variety ; they are all propagated by ſeeds, 


- which ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon after they 


are ripe, for thoſe which are ſown in the * 
om 
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dom ſucceed, or if the plants come up, it is rarely 


before the following ſpring. When the plants come 


up, they muſt” be kept clean from weeds, and the 
autumn following they may be tranſplanted, where 
they are to remain; they love a moilt ſoil and à a- 
dy ſituation, but will not thrive under the drip of trees. 
The roots of the three firſt ſorts will continue ſeveral 
years, and every year produce flowers and ſeeds. The 
fourth fort will rarely ripen ſeeds ina Fer ſo that 
1 have been obliged to procure them from the place 
where it grows aal . | | 
pHAC A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 298. Aftrigaloides. Totirn, 
Inſt, R. H. 399. tab, 223. Baſtard Milk-vetch,. or 
e e 7 ? 
The CHARACTERS. are, hp | 
We flower hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, which 
3s .cut into five ſmall indentures at the brim, Ii is of the 


r 


tutterfly, kind, having à large, oval, ere flandard, with | 
wings order than the ſtandard, which are 
obtuſe, and | 25 compreſſed obtuſe keel. I hath ten ſta- 


two oblong 


mina, nine of which are joined in one body, and the ather 
ſtands ſeparate, terminated by roundiſh riſing ſummits. 
In the center is fituated an oblong gernien, ſupporting an 
ewl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. * The ger- 


men afterward-becomes an oblong ſwelling pod, whoſe up- 


per ſuture is depreſſed toward the under, having one cell, 
containing ſeveral kidney: ſbaped ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Lifinæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
| E whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
es. | 
The Srrcizs are, | | 
. Praca (Bztica) cauleſcens erecta piloſa, legumini- 
bus tereti=cymbriformibus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 755. Phaca 
with a hairy upright falt, and taper boat ſbaped ppds. 
Aſtragaloides Luſitanica. Tourn.. Inſt, R. H. 399. 
Portugal Baſtard Milk-vetch. © 
. Praca (Alpina) cauleſcens orecta glabra, legumini- 
bus oblongis inflatis ſubpiloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1064. 
Pbaca with an upright ſmoath ſtalk, and oblong, fwell- 
. A 


The roots of the firſt fort which grows naturally in 
Spain and Portugal, will abide many years, and run 
very deep into the ground, but the branches decay 

every autumn; theſe commonly riſe near four feet 
high, and become ligneous. The flowers are pro- 
duced. in ſhort ſpikes from the wings of the leayes, 
but unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm, they rarely 

flower in England, for which reaſon the plants are not 
much eſteemed ; for it is not once in ſeven years that 
the flowers arrive to perfection, nor do the plants 
ever produce ſeeds in * ſo that the ſeeds muſt 
be procured from abroad, by thoſę who are deſirous 
to have the plants. 

The ſecond ſort hath ſmooth ſtalks, which do not riſe 
ſo high as the former the flowers are ſmaller, the 
$ are much ſhorter, and hang downward. 

th theſe forts are propagated by 

the firſt ſhould be ſown in Ki 

are to remain; for as the roots ſtrike very deep into 

the earth, ſo it is very difficult to tranſplant them 

with any ſafety, eſpecially after they haye remained 
any conſiderable time in the ſeed- bed. The plants 
ſhould be left about fix feet aſunder, that there may 


be room to dig the ground between them every ſpripg, 
887 all = 2 2 they require, except the keep- 
g them clean from weeds. NUNUE 50? 7 „ 


in = 
| be ſecond ſort produces flowers in two years from 
ſeeds, and the ſeeds ripen. well in England; but the 
roots rarely live longer than three or four years. 
PHALANGIUM. See AyTarrTepm. . 
PHALARIS: Lin. Gen, Plant. 74. Canary Graſs. 
The Cnaractars are, ofen 
. is one of the Groſs tribe, with one flatyes-mncloſed 
| ing calyx, having two valves, which if poat-ſhaped and 
compreſſed; the flower is Fg than the cup, the outer 
' valve is oblong and twiſted, the inner is ſmaller, It þas 
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three hair like ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſunzy/s 
and a _roundiſh permen ſupporting two lin- li les, 


crowned by hairy ſtigmas; the feeds are inclaſed by-the 
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ſeeds; thoſe of 
e place where the plants 
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petals of wo flower, each containing one ſmooth ſeed pointed 
at eath end. PETS 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's third'claſs, intitled Triandrig Digynia, 
the flowers having three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
' The Sprciss are, 7 


= 


- Pralanrts (Canaricnfis) panicula ſubovata ſpiciformi, 


carinatis glumis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 79. Canary Graſs with 
oval ſpike-ſhaped panicles, and boat-ſhaped chaff. Phalaris 
major ſemine albo. C. B. P. 28. Canary Graſs with a 
white ſoed. 


| Pnal ans (Arundinacea) panicula oblonga ventrico- 


ia. Lin. Sp. Plant. 80. Reed-like Canary Graſs, with an 
oblong bellied panicle, Gramen arundinaceum, aceroſa 
luma, Jerſeianum. D. Sher. | 
here ate ſeveral ſpecies of this genus which are ne- 
ver cultivated for uſe, - therefore it would be to little 
urpoſe to enumerate them here. 
he firſt ſort is cultivated. in ſome parts of England, 
particularly in the iſle of Thanet in Kent, where this is 
eſteemed. ava profitable crop, and may be ſo to thoſe 
who are ſituated where ther Tot water carriage for the. 
ſeed to the London markets, where is the general de- 
mand for this commodity. AboutLondon there is ver 
little of it ſown, and what is there cultivated is chief. 
ly by ſome few curious perſons, in ſmall quantities, 
for their amuſement, 1 have ſeveral years ſown ſome 
of this ſeed by way of trial, but have never ſeen more 
than a few rods of ground ſown with it, therefore 
cannot give ſo good an account of its culture as I 
could wiſh ; however, I ſhall briefly give an account 
of the ſucceſs I have had in thoſe trials which I have 
made on this plant. 2 
The firſt experiment I made was by ſowing of the ſeed 
in broad caſt all over the ground, and as the land was 
very poor, I ſowed the ſeeds too thick, which is the 
common fault of farmers in general; the ſeeds grew 
well, but the months of May, and June proving wet, 
the plants grew tall, and having weak tender ſtalks, 
a heavy rain which fell the beginning of ' Auguſt laid 
it flat on the ground, and many ſucceeding. ſhowers 
which happened after kept it down, ſo that the whole 
crop was loſt. | 


The following year I ſowed a ſpot of ground mich this 


ſeed in rows at a foot diſtance, but the ſeeds were 
ſown too thick in the drills, ſo that the plants were 


_ drawn up ſo weak, that great part of theſe were lodg- 


ed by wet in the month of Auguſt ; but many of, the 
outſide plants in the drills; whoſe ſtalks were much 
ſtronger than thoſe of the other, remained upright, ſo 

roduced a good quantity of ſeeds which ripened well. 

his put me on making a farther trial of this plant 
accordingly I ſowed the feeds thin, in drills made a 
foot aſunder, and when 2 came up, -where 
they were too cloſe I thinned them, ſo as to leave 
them near two inches diſtance in the rows; and the 
ſeaſon proving favourable, the plants ſent out many 
ſtalks from the roots, which were ſtrong, fo able to 
bear up till the ſeed was perfectly ripened ; 'and by 
hoeing the: ground three times in the intervals, the 
weeds were deſtroyed, and the ground kept clean 
the crop alſa was fo plentiful, as to aſſure me that the 


culture of this plant would anſwer well to the farmer, 


Ywovided. ſuſficient quantity of ſeed was demanded; 
2 there is but a moderate ſale for the ſeeds, and 
that being chiefly in London, ſo the culture of this 
plant would not anſwer to thoſe ho are ſituated at a 


i diſtance from the metropolis, or who had not watct 
Carr ; | 
From ſeveral tei 


for the ſeeds thither. 


Ginoe: made, J nd that three gal - 


lons of the ſeed is ſufficicur to ſow an acre. of land; 


and if the ſeed is ſown by a hopper, whoſe ſpring is 


F 


properly et, 


to let out the ſeed at equal diſtance, it 
will be the beſt method of cultivating itz and keeping 


the clean from weeds, will not only improve 
the crop, but alſo be of great advantage to the future 
"Mata 4 * 10 F : When 
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| When the ſeed is ripe it ſhould be W 
' Btherwiſe a good quantity will ſoon ſhed ont; 
1e is turned two or three times to dry, accordi 
the favoutableneſs of the ſeaſon, it will be fit to thraſh 
out the ſeed, and the ſooner that is done, the leſs Joſs 
there will be of the ſeed. " 
PHASEOLOIDES. See Grycixe, 
PHASEOLUS. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 412. tab. 
242. Lin. Gen. Plant. 777. [takes its name of 
gam, an oblong ſwift Bp, cauſe the huſk of 
n 


- this plant reſembles a ſhip.) ey- bean; in French, 
Horicot. | 
The CHaracTERs are, aer 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, having two 
Un; the 25 p is indented at the top, and the under 
one is divided in three parts. The flower is of the butter- 
' fly kind; it hath a heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, inclined ſtandard, 
4 5-7 on the fides ; the wings are oval, the length of 
' the flandard, and a narrow ſpiral keel twiſted contrary 
to the ſun. It hath ten ſtamina, nine joined in one body, 
aud the other ſtanding ſeparate, which are ſpiral within 
the tmpalement, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and an ob- 
long, compreſſed, hairy germen, ſupporting @ flender, in- 
flixed, ſpiral ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe hairy ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a long pod with @ thick 
ſhell, ending in an obtuſe point, inclefing oblong, compreſſed, 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. © 
This genus of plants is jrs. in the third ſection of 


Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe | vent their trailing on the ground, and conftantly-kepr 

r whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two | clean from weeds. If they are cloſe to a Wall or 
es; he has divided the plants which were for- | hedge expoſed to a 1 aſpect, they will ripe their 

merly included in this genus into two 1 one of | ſeeds in England, otherwiſe they frequently fail in bad 

which he calls Dolichos, and the other Phaſeolus ; the | ſeafons, * 3 "5 ad... 

latter differs from the former, in having the parts of | The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Brazils, from 

. in the flowers ſpirally twiſted. | whence the ſeeds were brought to Europe. This is a 

t would be to little purpoſe to enumerate all the va- | 


tietles of this plant which have come to our know- 
ledge in this place, ſince America does annually fur- 
niſſi us with ſo many new forts, as that there is no 
knowing what varieties there may be produced in 
different countries : beſides, as they are not likely to 
be much cultivated here, ſince fome of the old forts 


ate peer to any of the new, for the uſe of the | 
kite 


n- garden, therefore I ſhall only firſt mention a 


few ſorts which are cultivated for their flowers, or as 
curioſities, and then mention thoſe which are moſt eſ- | 


teemed for the table. 
The Sprcies are, 


1. Pnasrovs (Matus) volubilis, floribus laxe ſpicaris, | 
alis longitudine vexillo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1017, Kid- | 


dean with a Iwining ſtalk, and flowers growing in 
hoſe ſpikes, whoſe rs er 48 long as the ſtandard. 
Phaſeolus flore purpureo, alis amplis longe protenſis. 
Hort. Elth. 314. tab. 235. Kidney-bean with a purple 
flower, baving large wings which are ſiretched out to 4 
great length. | 
2 PnrastoLus (Caracalla) volubilis, vexillis carinaque 
ſpiraliter convolutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1017. Kidney-bean 
with a lung ſtalk, whoſe Pandard and keel are ſpirally 
twiſted. © Phaſeolus Indicus cochleato flore. Triumf. 
Obf. 93. Indian Kidney-bean with a ſnail-ſhaped flower, 
commonly calked Caracalla m Portugal. | 
3. Puaszotrus (Vexillatus) volubilis, vexillis revolutis 
patulis Ieguminibus linearibus ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
E ney-bean with a {wining ſtalk, a ſpreadi 
ſtaridard whith is twiſted backward, and narrow cb 
gn Phaſeolus flare odorato, vexillo amplo patulo. 
rt. Eltk. 313. Kidney-bean with a ſweet flower, bav- 
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6., PagzoLus, 


P H A 
flawers, growing by 


the empalement, a 
flore.coccineo five 


irt, brat which 
niceo. Mor. Hiſt. 


a, (00100GH 


(bet) yolubilis, flgritius tacemolis, 
ſiliquis id Re 7E 
ſwining ft growing in bBunc be . 
bairy pods. Phaſeolus forum fpicl pyrarmidar, ſemine 
far 2 macula notatà. n þ 172 
wit ers growing in @ pyrami ike, - 
let ſeeds which * —.— with, black. * w 


The firſt fort. is an annval plant; the ſeeds of this 
were brought from Carolina, where it grows naturally. 
The ſtalks of this twine about any ſupport like the 
common Ridney- bean; they are hairy, and riſe four or 
five feet high ; the Teaves are ſha | 
common Kidney-bean, but are garrower. The flowers 
are procgeed in looſe ſpikes, ſtandi long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are large and of a purple colour, turning 
to a blue before they fade, Theſe appear in July, 


and if the autumn proves warm, they will be ſuc- 


ceeded by narrow lon $, containing ſmall oval 
ſeeds which ripen in Oe | - 5 
he ſeeds of this ſort ſhould be ſown on a warm 
_ about the latter end of April, and when the 
plants begin to run up, they muſt be fupported either 
Lich ſticks, or faſtened to a hedge or oh to pre- 


Er wich twining ſtalks, which rife to che 
ight, of twelve or fourteen feet; the leaves are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the common Kidney- bean, but are 
fmaller. Fhe flowers are produced in llender ſpikes; 
they are of a purpliſh colour, and have an agreeable 
odour ; theſe are fucceeded by ſlender pods which 
are compreſſed, containing ſeveral oval compreſſed 
ſeeds. This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in a moderate hot-bed in the fpring ; and when 
the plants come up, they muſt be carefully tranſ- 
lanted into pots 2 | 
| plunged into a hot-bed to facilitate their taking 
root ; after which, they ſhould be inured to bear the 
open air by degrees, into which they ſhould: be re- 
moved the end of June or beginning of July, placing 
them in a ſheltered ſituation; and as they adyance in 
oy us al fill the pots with * they 
ou removed into larger pots, which muſt be 
filled with freſh light -" Ja * 


During the ſummer ſeaſon they muſt be frequently 


refreſhed with water; but in winter they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, and ſhould have but little 
water Curing that feafon. Theſe plants when young, 
are tender, but after the firſt winter they will require 
only to be ſcreened from froft, but muſt have open 
free air whenever the weather will permit, otherwiſe 
the leaves will grow mouldy, and decay the tender 
ſhoots. This plant produces its flowers in July. and 
Auguſt, but ſeldom perfects its ſeeds in England. 


It is very common in Portugal, where the inhabitants 


plant it to cover arbours and ſeats in gardens far which. 
it is greatly eſteemed by the inhabitants of that 
country, for its beautiful ſweet ſmelling flowers, and 


banging pods. Pha- 


Uke thoſe of the. 


ry ® _ Ts 
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with light freſh earth, and muſt. . 


ing 9 Fark ſpreading ſtandard. nah 
4. PHAtzoLuS er pedonculi ſubca- 


in that country it thrives very well Jn the open, air. 
_ -pitatis,” ſeminibus tetragono- cylindricis pulverilentis. 


The third ſort grows natutally in America, and is 
preſerved in ſome curious gardens for variety, but is 


= 


Fort. Upfal. 214, Kidney-bean with a twining falt, | a plant of no great beauty; this may be propagated 
foor:ftalks cui in flowers growing in heads, and faur- | by fowing the ſeeds in the ſpring upon a hat-bed, 
cornered cylindrical duſt-coloured ſeetts. iſeolus pere- | and when the plants come up, they muſt be. planted 


grins, ore nnd, Jie 82 Pr Act. 
Pak. 1730. Foreign Kidney-bean with a Noſe- coloured 
F 

5. PHASEOLUS (Pu arif) vSlubilis, floribus racemoſis ge- 


in pots, and treated as the former fort. It produces 
its flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in September. 
The fourth fort was brought from America, and is 
| reſerved in curious gardens for the ſake of its long 
minis, btackeis calyct minoribus; leguminibus pen- | flowering, This is an abiding plant, and ſhould be 
dulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 724. Kidney-bean with 4" Ruini IT . e was directed for the third fort, bur this 

8 W Lis $444 4 2 , * ü requires 
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PHA 
-" #equires a ſtove to preſerve it through the winter in 
. England. N N dna F.-9 N | | 
The fifth ſort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens for the beauty of its ſcarlet flowers; this hath 
twining ſtalks, which, if properiy upporied, will tiſc 
to the height of twelve or feet; the leaves 
are ſmallet than thoſe of the common Kidney- bean. 
The flowers grow in large ſpikes; and are much 
larger than thoſe of the common Kidney- bean, and 
of a deep ſcarlet colour; the pods are large and 
tough, and the ſeeds are purple marked with black. 
This fort requires no other treatment than the com- 
mon ſort, but the ſtalks” ſhould have tall ſtakes pur 
down by them to twine round, otherwiſe they will fall 
on the ground, which will ſoon cauſe them to rot. 
Although this fort is chiefly cultivated for the beauty 
of its flowers at preſent, yet I wauld recommend it 
s the beſt ſort for the table; and whoever will make 
trial of this, I dare fay muſt prefer it to all the other 
. kinds 1 rally in ch as 
- The "grows natu in the warmeſt part 
of America, fo will not thrive in England out & a 
ſtove; and as the chief beauty of it is in the 
- ſeeds, which are half ſcarlet and the other half black, 
ſo theſe may be procured from abroad better than 
raiſed here. S 
1 ſhall now mention thoſe forts of Kidney-beans 
which are cultivated in the Engliſh 
h. = wes; are few in compariſon of the number 
dy known, though theſe are not many of them 
valuable, and are only cultivated becauſe they re- 
uire leſs care, or will come a little forwarder in the 
ſeaſon, for they are inferior in tafte to the others; 
however, as there are ſome perſons who eſteem them 
for their qualities before · mentioned, ſo I ſhall put 
them down in the order of their ripening for uſe. 
The three ſorts which are uſually cultivated for early 


erops, are the ſmall white Dwarf, the Dwarf black, | 


which is called the Negro- bean, and the Liver Colour 
Bean. The ſtalks of theſe are never very long, fo 
may be planted much nearer together than the larger 
| wing kinds, and they require but little ſupport ; 
theſe are planted on hot beds under frames, or in 
pots A laced in — to _ iis 
the ſpring, for which purpoſe are r adap 
— of the 2 are not to be com- 
pared with ſome of the others for but as 
they may be had at a time when the others cannot be 


ſo well obtained, ſo they are generally cultivated in | 


the gardens ; and where there are not the convenience 
of ſtoves or frames for raiſing them very early, they 
are planted in warm borders near hedges, walls, or 
pales, where they will be fit for uſe a fortnight earlier 
than the other ſorts. | 


The next to theſe are the Batterſea and Canterbury | 


Kidney-beans ; theſe do not ramble far, and produce 
their — near the root, ſo bear plentifully for ſome 
time: the Batterſea Bean is the forwarder of the two, 
but the other will continue bearing much longer; they 
are both better flavoured than either of the three for- 
mer ſorts, but when they begin to be large are very 
ſtringy and tough. © 2 
There are two or three ſorts of Kidney- beans culti- 
vated with erect ſtalks, which want no ſupport, as the 
do not put out any twining ſtalks; theſe are muc 
cultivated by the gardeners for that reaſon, as alſo 
for their producing a great plenty of pods; but they 
are inferior in neſs to all the other, eſpecially that 
ſort with black and white ſeeds, whoſe pods have a 
rank flavour, and, when boiled, become ſoft and 
meally; fo this ſhould never be propagated by per- 
ST” © SST. ek 
The beſt ſorts for the table are the ſcarlet Bloſſom- 
bean before- mentioned, and a white Bean of the fame 
ſize and ſhape, which appears to be only a variety of 
the ſcarlet, as it differs in no other reſpect but the 
colour of the flowers and ſeeds, being equal in ſize and 
flavour. And next to theſe is the large Dutch Kid- 
ney- bean, which grows as tall as either of rheſe, fo 


muſt be ſupported by ſtakes, otherwiſe "their ſtalks | 


ens to ſupply | 
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| 


- will trail aper the ground and 


pats 
| it The F Witt 
ſcarlet flowers is pteferable tot 1 10 good Kas is 


alſo hardier and although it will not come lo carl as 
ſome of the dwarf kinds, yet as it will continue, bear- 


ing till the froſt puts a ſtop to it in the auuntn, To it 


is much, preferable to either of them, for, the, pods 
of this fort when old, are ſeldom ſtringy, and have a 
better flavour than the young pods of thoſe ſorts, and 
will boil greener; and where this is ſown in the ſame 
ſituation and foil as the Batterſea-bean, it will not be 
a 12 Re... | 8 

All the of Kidney-beans are agated by ſeeds, 
which are too tender to be ſown 7th 4 Ir before 
the middle of April; for if the weather ſhould be 
cold and wet after they are in the ground, they will 
ſoon rot; or if the morning froſts ſhould happen after 
the plants come up, they will be deſtroyed ; therefore 
the beſt way to have early Kidney-beans, where there 
is no conveniency of frames for railing them, is to ſow 
the ſeeds in rows pretty cloſe upon a moderate hot- 
bed, the latter end of March, or the beginning of 


April. If the heat of the bed is ſufficient to bring up 


the plants, it will be enough; this bed ſhould be arched 
over with hoops, that it may be covered with mats 
every nit, or in bad weather. In this bed the plants 
may ſtand till they have put out their trifvliate leaves, 
then they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
lanted in warm borders near hedges, pales or walls, 
f the ſeaſon proves dry at the time of removing them, 
the plants ſhould be gently watered to forward their 
taking new root, and afterward they muſt be mana- 
d in the ſame way as thoſe which are ſown in the 
ull ground. Theſe tranſplanted Beans will not grow 
ſo ſtrong as thoſe which are not. removed, nor will 
they continue ſo long in bearing, but they will come 
at leaſt a fortnight earlier than thoſe which are ſown in 
the full ground. 2 150 
The firſt crop intended for the full ground, ſhould 
be put in aboyr the middle of April; but theſe ſhould 
have a warm ſituation and a « 
ſeeds will rot in the ground; or if the weather ſhould. 
prove ſo favourable as to bring up the plants, yet there 
will be danger of their being killed by morning froſts, 
which frequently happen the beginning of May. 
The ſecond crop, which ſhould be one of the three 
large ſorts laſt mentioned, ſhould be ſown about the 
middle of May. Theſe will come into bearing before 
the early kinds are over, and if they are of the ſcarlet 
fort, will continue fruitful, till the froſt deſtroys the 
plants in the autumn, and. theſe will be as long 
as they laſt. The manner bf planting them is to draw 
ſhallow furrows with a hoe, at about three feet and 
a half diſtance from each other, into which you ſhould 
i, the ſeeds about two inches aſunder ; then with 
the head of a rake draw the earth over them, fo as to 
cover them about an inch dee = 
If the ſeaſon is favourable, the plants will begin to 
appear in about a week's time after ſowing, and ſoon 
after will raiſe their heads upright ; therefore, when 
the ſtems are advanced above [anger you ſhould 
gently draw à little earth up to them, obſerving to do 
it when the ground is dry, which will preſerve them 
from being Y 
be careful ng to draw any of the earth over their ſeed- 
leaves, which Would rot them, or at leaſt greatly re- 
tard theit growth. After chis, they will require no 
farther care but to Rick tem. pF the plants begi 
to run, and to keep them clear, from weeds until t 
produce fruit, when they, ſhould be carefully gathered 


ſoil, atherwiſe the. 


ured by ſharp winds ;. but you ſhould 


two or three times a week ; for if hey are permitted 


to remain upon the plants a little too ong, the Beans 
will be too large for cating, and the planjs would be 
atly weakened thereby. . Se ed 
be large Bie of Kidney"beas' mul be plante gt a 
greater Mance, row from-row.; for as.thele graw yery 
tall, ſo if the rows art not ak a greater diſtance, the 


ſun and air will he excluded from the middle rows, 
therefore theſe ſhould. not be leſs. than four feet diſ- 


tance row from row ; and when the plants are ahout 
four inces high, the ſtakes ſhould be thruſt into the 
| ground 
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nd by the ſide of the plants, to which they will 


en themſelves, and climb to the height of eight or 
ten feet, and bear plenty of fruit from the ground 
upward. The Dutch and Erench 2 great quan- 


tities of the large Dutch Beans for winter uſe, Which 
they ſtew, and make good with gravy and other 
ſauces. | | 
There are ſome perſons who raiſe theſe in hot-beds, 
in order to have them early. The only care to be 
taken in the management of theſe plants when thus 
raiſed, is to allow them room, and give them as much 
air as can be conveniently when the weather is mild, 
as alſo to let them have but a moderate heat; for if 
the bed is over hot, they will either burn or be drawn 
up ſo weak as ſeldom to come to 17 

The manner of making the hot-bed being the ſame 
as for Cucumbers, &c. need not be repeared in this 
place ; but only obſerve, when the dung is equally le- 
velled, to lay the earth about four or five inches thick, 
and let the great ſteam of the bed paſs off before you 


ſow the ſeeds, The time for doing this muſt be pro- 


rtioned to the ſeaſon when you would have the Beans 
for the table, but the ſureſt time for a crop is about 
à week in February. 
The manner of ſaving the ſeeds of theſe plants, is to 
let a few rows of them remain ungathered in the 
height of the ſeaſon; for if yon gather from the plants 
for ſome time, and afterwards leave the remaining for 
feed, their pods will not be near fo long and hand- 
ſome, nor will the ſeed be ſo good. In autumn, when 
you find they are ripe, you ſhould in a dry ſeaſon pull 
up the plants, and ſpread them abroad to dry; after 
which you may threſh out the ſeed, and preſerve it in 
a dry place for uſe, | 

PHELLANDRIUM, Water Hemlock. 

There are two ſpecies of this genus at preſent known; 


one of which grows naturally in ſtanding waters and | 


| deep ditches in ſeveral parts of England, the other 
is found on the Alps; but as neither are cultivated, 
ſo I ſhall not trouble the reader with any farther ac- 
count of them. 

PHILADELPHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 540. Sy- 
ringa. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 617. tab. 389. Syringa, 
Pipe- tree, or Mock-orange. | 

he CuARAcrzs are, | 

Ir hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five 
acute parts fitting wpon' the germen. It hath four or 
five roundiſh plain petals which ſpread open, and twenty 
or more awl-ſhaped ſtamina inſerted to the empalement, 
terminated by ereft ſummits with four furrows. The ger- 
men is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle 
divided in four parts, each being crowned by a fin- 
gle ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval acute- 
pointed capſule having four cells, which are filled with 
ſmall oblong ſeeds. 

This genus of ex is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twe 

whoſe flowers have about twenty ſtamina, which are 
fixed either to the petals or empalement of the flower. 

The Spxcits are, 

1. PADI RVUS (Coronarius) foliis ſubdentatis. Lin. 
Sp. 671. Philadelphia tvith indented leaves. Syringa 
alba, ſive Philadelphus Athenzi. C. B. P. White H- 
ringa, or Mock-orange. 

2. PaiLADELPHUsS (Nanus) foliis ovatis ſubdentatis, flore 
ſolitario pleno. Swings or Mock-orange, with oval leaves 
which are ſomewhat indented, and double flowers ſtanding 
fingly on' the fides of the branches. Syringa nana nun- 

uam florens. Cat. Hort, Angl. Dwarf Syringa which 
ſeldom flowers. | 

3. PraiLapeLeavs (Tnodorus) foliis integetrimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 672. Pbiladelpbus with entire leaves. Phi- 
ladelphus flore albo majore inodoro. Cateſb. Carol. 
1. p. 84. tab. 84. Syringa with a larger white flower 
baving no ſcent. | | 


The firſt fort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh | 


gardens as a flowering ſhrub, but the place where it 
naturally grows is uncertain. This ſends up a great 
number of ſlender ſtalks from the root, having a gray 
bark, ſending out ſeveral ſhort branches from their 
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good ground than in that which is ſtiff. They are 


yet very rare in Europe. This riſes with a ſhrubby 


the branches; they are large, each having four oval 


PHILLYREA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 596. tab. 367. 


PHI 


ſide, garniſhed with oval ſpear- leaves; theſe 
upon the young ſhoots are three inches and a half 
long, and two broad in the mididle, leſſening toward 
both ends, and terminating in acute points, having 
ſeveral, indentures on their edges, their ſurface rough, 
and of a deep green on their upper ſide, but pale on 
their under, and have the taſte of freſh Cucum- 
bers; theſe ſtand oppoſite upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the ſide; and at the end 
of the branches, in looſe bunches, each: ſtanding on 
a ſhort diſtinct foor-ſtalk ; they have four oval petals 
which ſpread open, with a great number of ſtamina 
within, ſurrounding the ſtyle. The flowers are white, 
and have a ſtrong ſcent, which at ſome diſtance re- 
ſembles that of Orange-flowers, but when near is too 
powerful” for moſt perſons. Theſe appear the latter 
end of May, and continue great part of June, but are 
ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in this country. 
This ſhrub riſes ſeven or eight feet high. 8 
There is a variety of this with vari leaves, 
which ſome people e in their gardens; but as 
the ſtripes generally diſappear when the plants are in 
health, fo it makes little appearance. | 
The ſecond fort is of humble , ſeldom riſing 
above three feet high; the leaves are ſhorter than 
thoſe of the former, and approach near to an oval 
form; they are but little indented on their ed 
The flowers come out ſingly from the ſide of the 
branches, and have a double or treble row of : 
of the ſame ſize and form as the other, and the flowers 
have the ſame ſcent ; but this fort flowers very rarely, 
ſo is not much eſteemed. - ; 
Both theſe are extreme hardy, and will thrive in al- 
moſt any foil or fituation, but will taller in light 


uſually propagated by ſuckers, which are ſent out from 
their roots in great plenty; theſe ſhould be taken 
from the old plants in autumn, and in a nur- 
ſery to grow one or two years till they have obtained 
ſtrength, and then they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
place where they are deſigned to remain. They are 
commonly diſpoſed in wildernefs work, among other 
ſhrubs of the fame growth, where they add to the 
variety. | | | 

The third ſort grows naturally in Carolina, - and is as 


{talk about ſixteen high, ſending out lender 
branches from the ſides oppoſite, garniſhed with 
ſmooth leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear-tree, 
which are entire, ſtanding alſo oppoſite on pretty | 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the end of 


petals which ſpread open, and have large empale- 
ments, compoſed of four acute- pointed leaves. The 
pore are white, and within theſe ſtand a great num- 
r of ſhort ſtamina, terminated by yellow ſummits. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by oval capſules, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. . 
This ſhrub is very rare in England, for it rarely will 
riſe from ſeeds; I have ſown the feeds, which were 
ſent me by the late Dr. Dale from Carolina, two or 
three times without any ſucceſs, and others have done 
the ſame, which occaſions its preſent ſcarcity in Eng- 
land; but when the plants are procured from abroad, 
they may be propagared by laying down their 
branches. I had one of the ſhrubs which was ſent 
me by the gentleman before-mentioned, which had 
thriven in the Chelſea Garden near to years; and 
ſome of the branches which were laid down had put 
out roots, but they were all deſtroyed by cold in the 
winter, 1740. | 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 16. Phillyrea, or Mock Privet; in 

French, Filaria. 19K MAY 

The ChARACTERIs are, ; 2 
The flower has a ſmall permanent empalement of one loaf, 
cut into five ſegments at the brim. It has one petal, with 
a very ſhort tube cut into five parts, which turn back- 
ward, and two ſhort ſtamina ſtanding oppoſite, termi- 
nated by finglt ereft ſummits. It has a roundifſh germen, 
ſupperting 


F il 
p por tine a tender ſiyle the length of the ftiwina, crovn- 
Hope a 1 The —. 54 afterward turns to a 
globular berry with one cell, incloſing ane large roundiſh 
ſeed. . oy *& 
Ae genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcirs are, | 
1. PauiLLYREA (Latifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
errimis. Phillyrea with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves. 
hillyrea latifolia lævis. C. B. P. 476. Broad-leaved 
ſmooth Phillyrea, commonly called the true Philhyrea. 

2. PaiLLYREA (Media) foliis ovatis ſubintegerrimis. 
Lin. Sp. 10. Phillyrea with oval leaves, which are 
almoſt entire. Phillyrea folio leviter ſerrato. C. B. P. 
Phillyrea with a leaf lightly ſawed, called broad-leaved 
Phillyrea, | 4 

3. ParLLYREA (Spinoſa) foliis cordato-ovatis ſerratis. 


Fort. Cliff, 4. Phillyrea with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, | 


which are ſawed, Phillyrea latifolia ſpinoſa. C. B. P. 
476. Broad-leaved prickly Phillyrea. 
4. PHILLYREA (Liguſtrifoka) foliis lanceolatis integerri- 

mis. Horr. Clif 4. Phillyrea with ſpear-ſhaped entire 

leaves. Phillyrea folio liguſtri. C. B. P. 476. Privet- 
leaved Phillyrea. 

5. PauLytta (Oleæfolia) foliis lanceolato-ovatis inte- 

gerrimis, floribus confertis axillaribus. Phillyrea with 
pear ſhaped, oval, entire leaves, and flowers growing 
in cluſters from the fides of the branches. Phillyrea 

olæ Epheſiacæ folio. Pluk. Alm. 295. Phyt. tab. 3 10. 

fig. 3. Olive-leaved Phillyrea. 

6. F (Anguſtifolia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
integerrimis, floribus confertis axillaribus. Phillyrea 
with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and flowers 
growing in cluſters from the fides of the branches. Phil- 
lyrea anguſtifolia prima. C. B. P. 476. Firſt narrow- 
leaved Phillyrea. - Aur, 

7. PHILLYREA (Rofmarinifolia) foliis linearibus integer- 
rimis. Phillyrea with very narrow entire leaves. Phil- 
lyrea anguſtifolia ſecunda. C. B. P. 476. Second nar- 
row-leaved Phillyrea, commonly called Roſemary-leaved 

.  Philhyrea. 

The farſt ſort here mentioned is the moſt common in 

the Engliſh gardens, where it is known by the title of 

true Phillyrea; ſo called, to diſtinguiſh it from the 

Alaternus, which is called ſimply Phillyrea by the 

gardeners. This riſes with a ſtrong upright ſtem to 

the height of eighteen or twenty feet, dividing into ſe- 

. veral branches, covered with >» ſmooth grayiſh bark, 
and garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed op- 

poſite, which are entire, firm, and of a light green, 
about an inch and a half long, and an inch broad, 

ſtanding upon ſhort foot- talks. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk on each fide ; they are 

.of an herbaceous white colour, and grow in ſmall cluſ- 

ters. Theſe appear in March, but as they are ſmall 
make no great appearance they are ſucceeded by glo- 

- - bular berries with one cell, incloſing a ſingle ſeed of 
the ſame form. : 

The ſecond fort riſes to an equal height with the 

farſt, but the branches are more diffuſed, and have a 

darker bark; the leaves are oval, and of a darker 
green; they are more than two inches long, and al- 
moſt an inch and a half broad, a little ſawed on their 
edges, placed oppoſite, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

The flowers come out from the wings of the branches, 

growing in long bunches ; they are of an herbaceous 

white colour, appear about the ſame time as the for- 


mer, and are ſucceeded by berries of the ſame form. 


The third fort riſes with an upright ſtem as high as 
the two former, ſending out ſeveral ftrong branches 
which grow erect, covered with a gray bark, and gar- 
niſhed with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, about an inch 
and a half long, and one inch broad; they are firm, 


of a lucid. green, and ſawed on their edges, each 


ſerrature ending in a ſpine. The flowers and ſeeds of 
this are like thoſe of the two former ſorts, 
The fourth ſort is of humbler growth than either of 
the former, {ſeldom riſing more than eight or ten 
feet high; the branches are weaker, and ſpread wider, 


— 


| ing out 
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and are covered with a light brown bark, and rniffted 


with {tiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves almoſt two inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a 
gry at both ends; they are of a light green, and 
it cloſe to the branches oppoſite,  'Fhe flowers are 
265-0 in ſmall cluſters at the wings of the 
ranches; they are ſmall, and whiter than thoſe of 
the fortner, appearing about the ſame time, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall berries which ripen in autumn. 
The fifth ſort riſes about the ſame height as the 
fourth; the branches are ſtronger, and ſpread out wi- 
der; the bark is of a lighter colour; the leaves are 
ſtiff, ſmooth, and entire, ſtanding oppoſite on very 
ſhort foot- ſtalks; they are of a lucid green, and ter- 
minate in a point. The flowers come out in clufters 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, at the wings of the 
young branches; they are ſmall, white, and appear 
at the ſame time with the other ſorts, and have round 
berries ſucceeding them, which ripen in autumn. 
The ſixth ſort 4 with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve 
feet high, ſending out branches oppoſite, which are 
covered with a brown bark ſpotted with white, gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth, ſtiff, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which are entire, ſitting cloſe to the branches ; they are 
about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad 
in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends, of a 
light green, and point upward. The flowers come 
out in large cluſters at each joint of the branches, 
to which they fit cloſe like the whorled flowers, al- 
moſt ſurrounding the ſtalk ; theſe are ſmall, white, 
and appear at the ſame time as the former, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall berries, which ripen in autumn. 
The ſeventh fort is of humbler growth than either of 
the former, ſeldom riſing more than four or five 
feet high, ſending out ſlender branches oppoſite, 
which are ſparſedly diſpoſed ; the leaves are of a dark 
green, ſtiff, and entire; they are about an inch long, 


and not more than one eighth of an inch broad, ſit- 


ting cloſe to the branches. The flowers are ſmall, 
white, and grow in cluſters from the ſide of the 
branches. The berries of this ſort are very ſmall, and 
rarely ripen in England. 

Theſe plants all grow naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy, but are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air in England, and are never injured ex- 
cept the winters are very ſevere, which ſometimes 
cauſes their leaves to fall, and kills a few of the 
weaker branches, but theſe are repaired by new ſhoots 
the following ſummer z- ſo that there are but few of 
the evergreen-trees which are hardier than theſe, or 
that deſerve more to be cultivated for pleaſure, 
Formerly theſe were either planted againſt walls, to 
which they were trained to cover them; or if they 
were placed as ſtandards, their branches were ſheared 
either into balls or pyramids, like moſt of the ever- 
green- trees; ſo that when the former old taſte of lay- 
ardens was exploded, the evergreens were 
generally baniſhed ; and for ſome years there were but 
tew ſorts cultivated, whereby ſeveral valuable kinds 
of evergreen-trees were almoſt entirely loſt in Eng- 
land, and have been with difficulty retrieved ſince; 
for in the manner which the evergreen-trees and ſhrubs 
are now diſpoſed in gardens, they have a very fine ef- 
fect, eſpecially during the winter ſeaſon, when the 
other trees are deſtitute of leaves. 

There are ſome other ſorts mentioned to grow natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy, but thoſe here mentioned 
are all that I have ſeen growing in the Engliſh gar- 
dens ; and ſeveral of theſe have been ſuppoſed only 


accidental varieties, which have been produced from 


ſeeds; but I am more inclined to believe they are 
ſpecifically different, for I have raiſed moſt of theſe 
fom ſeeds which were ſent me from Italy, where the 
ſorts were carefully gathered diſtinct, and have never 
yet found them vary from the kinds the ſeeds were 
taken; ſo that I imagine thoſe ſeeds from which two 
or three kinds have been raiſed, were gathered from 
different plants wirhout care. * 

The three firſt ſorts are very proper to intermix with 
other evergreen- trees of the ſame growth, to form 


1086 clumps 


| 
1 
' 
| 


ground greatly retards their rooting. 
f 1 


dumps in parks, or to plant round the borders of 
woods 


, Which are filled with deciduous trees, where 
in the ſummer time, the dark ſhade of theſe ever- 


* 


greens will make a fino contraſt with the brighter 
green leaves of the deciduous trees; and in winter, 


when the latter are deſtitute of leaves, they will have 
a fine effect, and will be a fine harbour for birds. 
Theſe may be trained up to ſtems, ſo as to be out 
of the reach of cattle, therefore may be planted in 
open places, where, if they are fenced againſt cat- 
tle till they are grown up, they may be afterwards 
expoled. | 
"ap other ſorts, which are of humbler growth, muſt 
2 confined to gardens or other incloſures, where they 


may he ſecured from cattle, hares, rabbets, &c. 


otherwiſe they will be ſoon deſtroyed. 

Theſe plants are propagated either from ſeeds or lay- 
ers, but the latter being the moſt expeditious me- 
thod in England, is chiefly 

to lay them down is in autumn, when you ſhould dig 
the ground round the ſtems of the plants intended to 
be layed, making it very looſe ; then making choice 
of a =. part of 2 you ſhould make a ſlit 
upward (in the manner as is practiſed in laying of 
nations) and then bend the branch gently down to 


the ground, making a hollow place with your hand to 
zecerve it; and having 2 the part which was ſlit 


into the gronnd, ſo as that the ſlit may be open, you 
ſhould faſten it down with a forked ſtick that it may 


remain ſteady, covering that part of the branch with | 
earth about three inches thick, obſerving to keep the | 
upper part erect. You muſt 770 them clear from 
weeds the ſpring and ſummer following, which, if 
ſuffered to grow up amongſt them, will prevent their 


taking root. | 
The autumn following moſt of theſe plants will be 
rooted, at which time they may be taken off, and 
carefully planted in a nurſery, where they may be 
trained up three or four years in the manner you intend 
them to grow; during which time you ſhould dig the 
round between the rows, and cut about the roots of 
e plants every year, which will cauſe them to ſtrike 
out ſtrong fibres, ſo as to ſupport a good ball of 
earth when they are removed; you ſhould alſo ſup- 
ort their ſtems with ſtakes, in order to make them 
rait, otherwiſe they are very apt to grow crooked 
and unſightly. ; 
When the plants have been thus managed three or 
four years, you may tranſplant them into the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. The belt time 
for this work is the latter end of September, or the 
beginning of October; but in removing them, you 
ſhould dig round their roots, and cut off all down- 
right or ſtrong roots, which have ſhot out to a great 
diſtance, that you may the better preſerve a ball of 
earth to each plant, otherwiſe they are ſubject to mil- 
carry; and when you have placed them in their new 
2 you ſhould lay ſome mulch upon the ſur- 
ace of the ground to prevent its drying. You ſhould 
alſo ſupport the plants with ſtakes, until they have 
taken faſt holdof the earth, to prevent their beingturned 


out of the ground, or diſplaced by the winds, which 


will deſtroy the fibres that were newly put out, and 

greatly injure the plants. Theſe trees delight in a 

middling ſoil, which is neither too wet and ſtiff, nor 

too dry, though the latter is to be preferred to the for- 

mer, provided it be freſh. _ 

Thoſe ſorts with ſmall leaves are commonly two years 

before they take root when laid, therefore they ſhould 

not be diſturbed, for the raiſing them out of the 


theſe plants are propagated by feeds, they ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for 


When they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, they | 


do not grow the firſt year. The ſeeds will do beſt if 


| they are ſown in pots or boxes filled with light loamy 


earth, and placed under a garden frame where they 


— be ſcreened from hard froſt, but always ex- 
e 


d to the open air in mild weather. If the ſeeds 


are ſown early in the autumn, the plants will appear 


preferred. The beſt time 


_ 


— 
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in the ſpring; but if they ſuould not come up, the pot 

ſhould be plunged into the ground in an caſt border, 

2 may only have the morning ſun, in Which 
* 


ey ſhould remain the following ſummer ; 
during which time they may be conſtantly kept clean 
from weeds,” and in the autumn removed again under 
a frame for ſhelter in winter, and the ſpring following 
the plants will certainly come up, if the ſeeds were 
2 Toward the middle of April, the pots ſhould 

again plunged into the ground on an caſt border, 
to prevent the air from drying the earth through the 
pots, which is generally the caſe when the pots ſtand 
upon the ground; ſo that they muſt then be frequently 


watered, which ſhould not be practiſed to theſe plants 


where it can be avoided. The Michaelmas following 
the plants ſhould be carefully taken out of the pots, 
and planted in a- nurſery-bed, covering the ſurface 
with old tan to keep out the froſt 3 and if the winter 
prove ſevere, they ſhould be covered with mats, af- 
terward they may be treated as the layers. | 


PHILLYREA OF THE CAPE. Sec Mau- 


ROCENA. 


PHLO MIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 177. tab. 82. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 642. [pxoui;, fo called of gatyw, to burn, 
becauſe in old time the peaſants uſed to burn theſe 
plants to enlighten their chambers.] The. Sage-tree, 
or Jeruſalem Sage. a. \ 
* CHARACTERS are, | 
e flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
having an oblong tube with five —_ It * 2 
and is of the lip kind; the tube is oblong ; the upper lip is 
oval, forked, and inflexed ; the under is cut into three ſeg- 
ments, the middle one being large and obtuſe. It bath four 
ſtamina hid under the upper lip, two being longer than.the 
other, terminated by oblong ſummits, and a germen di- 
vided into four parts, ſupporting a ſtyle the th f the 
ſtamina, crowned by an acute biſid ** he germen 
afterward become four oblong cornered ſeeds fitting in the 
empalement. ; | "Io 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which contains the plants 
whofe flowers have two ſhort and two longer ſtamina, 
and the ſeeds fit naked in the empalement. : 


The Spxcixs are, s 


. PaLom1s(Fruticoſa)foliis ſubrotundis tomentoſis crena- 
tis, involucris lanceolatis caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 818. 


Phlomis with roundiſh, woolly, crenated leaves, and a 
forubby ſtalk. Phlomis fruticoſa, ſalviæ folio latiore 
& rotundiore. Tourn. Inft. 177. Shrubby Jeruſalem 
Sage, with a broader and rounder Sage leaf. 


. PaLomis (Angyftifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis tomen- 


toſis integerrimis, caule fruticoſo. Phlomis. with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, a0 gol. leaves which are entire, and a ſhrubby 
ſtalk. Phlomis A ſalvie folio longiore & an- 
guſtiore. Tourn. Inſt. 177. Shrubby Jeruſalem Sage, 
with a longer and narrower Sage leaf. 


3. PaLomis (Latifelia) foliis oblongo-ovatis petiolatis 


tomentoſis, floribus capitatis, caule fruticoſo. Phlomis ' 


with oblong, oval, woolly leaves having foot-talks, flowers 
growing in large heads, and a forubby ſtalk. Phlomis 
latifolia, capitata, lutea, grandiflora. Hort. Elth. 316. 
Bread-leaved Jeruſalem Sage, with large yellow flowers 
growing in heads. | 


4. Purouis (Herba Venti) involucris ſetaceis hiſpidis, 


[ 


foliis ovato-oblongis ſcabris, caule herbacea. Hort. 
Upſal. 171. Phlomis with briſily prickly involucrums, ob- 
long, oval, rough leaves, and an herbaceous ſtalk, Phlo- 
mis Narbonenſis, hormini folio, flore purpuraſcente. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 178. Jeruſalem Sage of Narbonne, 
with a Clary leaf and a purpliſh flower. 


. PaLomIs (Twberoſa) involucris hiſpidis ſubulatis, fo- 


lits cordatis ſcabris, caule herbacea. Hort. Upſal. 171. 
Pblomis with awt-ſhaped prickly involucrums, rough 
heart-ſhaped leaves, and an herbaceous ftalk. Phlomis 
urtice folio glabro. Amman. Ruth. 40. Jeruſalem 
Sage with a ſmooth Nettle leaf. 


6. PaLoMIs (Lychnitis) foliis lanceolatis tomentoſis, flo- 


ralibus ovatis, involueris ſetaceis lanatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 585. Phlomis with fpear-ſhaped woolly leaves, 
thoſe under the flowers oval, and briſtly woolly invelu- 

crum,. 
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umd. Phlomis lychnitis. Cluſ. Hiſt. 27. Narrow- 
Jeruſalem Sage. | 5 

. 2 1 foliis ovato-lanceolatis crenatis, 

ſubtus tomentoſis, involucris ſetaceis. Phlomis with 


„and bave a briſtly involucrum. Phlomis fruticoſa 
Luſitanica, flore purpuraſcente, foliis acutiofibus. 
Tourn. Inſt. 178. Shrubby Portugal Phlomis with a pur- 
b flower, and acute-pointed leaves. ih 
g. PaLomis (Samia) foliis cordatis acutis ſubtus tomen- 

toſis, involucris ſtrictis tripartitis. Phlomis with acute- 

pointed heart-ſhaped. leaves, which are woolly on their un- 
— 2 Phlomis Samia herbacea, folio lunariæ. Tourn. 
Cor. 10. Herbaceous Samian Jeruſalem Sage, with a 


Moon-wort-leaf. f 


9. PALOMIS (Orientalis) foliis cordatis rugoſis ſubtus 


tomentoſis, involucris lanatis, caule herbaceo. Phlomis 
with rough heart-ſhaped leaves, which are — on their 
under fide, woolly covers to the flowers, and an berbaceous 
falk. Phlomis orientalis lutea herbacea latifolia, ver- 
ticillata. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 34. Yellow, herbaceons, eaſt- 
ern Jeruſalem Sage, having a broad leaf, and flowers 
owing in whorls. £ . 

10. PHI OMIS (Flaveſcenta) foliis lanceolatis crenatis ſub 
tus tomentoſis, involucris lanatis, caule fruticoſo. 
Phlomis with" ſpear. ſbaped crenated leaves, which are 
woolly on their under ſide, woolly covers to the flowers, 
and @ ſbrubly ſtalk. Phlomis anguſtifolia lutea, cymis 
flaveſcentibus. Sherard. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 376. Yellow 
narrowleaved Ferufalem Sage, with yellowiſh tops. 

11. PRrouts (Niſolii) foliis radicalibus cordatis utrin- 
que tomentoſis villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 585. Phlomis 
whoſe lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, woolly, and hairy on 

every ſide. Phlomis orientalis, foliis auriculatis inca- 
nis, flore lureo. Niſſol. Eaſtern Feruſalem Sage, with 
boary eared leaves, and a yellow fler. 

12. PHLOMIS (Ferruginea) involucris lanceolatis, foliis 
cordatis ſubrus tomentoſis, caule ſuffruticoſo. Phlo- 
mis <vith ſpear-ſbaped involucrums, heart-ſhaped lenves 
which are woolly, and a fbrubby ſtalk. Phlomis Hiſpa- 
nica, fruticoſa, candidiſſima, flore ferrugineo. Tourn. 


Inſt. 178.  Whiteſt, ſbrubby, Spaniſh Jeruſalem Sage, 


with an iron-coloured flower. | 

13. PaLomis (Rotundifolia) involucris ſubulatis, foliis 
cordato-ovatis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule fruticoſo. 
Phlomis with awl-fhaped involucrums, oval heart-ſhaped 
leaves which are woolly on their under fide, and a ſhrubby 
talk. Phlomis fruticoſa, flore purpureo, foliis rotun- 
dioribus. Tourn. Inſt. 178. Shrubby Jeruſalem Sage 
with a purple flower, and rounder leaves. 


14. POIs (Laciniata) foliis alternatim pinnatis, fo- | 


liolis laciniatis, calycibus lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 385. 
Phlomis with leaves alternately winged, whoſe lobes are 


cut, and having woolly empalements to the flowers, Phlo- | 


mis orientalis foliis laciniatis. Tourn. Cor. 10. Eaftern 
Jeruſalem Sage with jagged-leaves. | 8 
"Che firſt fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily; 
this hath a pretty thick ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with a 
Jooſe bark riſing five or fix feet high, dividing into 
many irregular branches, which are four-cornered and 
woolly when young, but afterward become ligneous. 
Their joints are pretty far aſunder; at each of theſe 
are placed two roundiſh leaves oppoſite, on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; they are woolly on their under fide. The 
flowers come out in thick whorls round the ſtalks ; 
they are yellow, and have two lips; the upper lip is 
forked, bending over the under, which 1s divided into 
three parts; the middle is broad, and ftretched out 
beyond the two {mall fide ſegments. The flowers ap- 
pear in June, July, and Auguſt, but are very rarely 
ſueceeded by leeds here. 

The ſecond fort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk like the firſt, 
hut does not rife lo high. The branches are weaker; 
the leaves are fpear-ſhaped and oval; being longer, 
narrower, and rounder at both points than the for- 
mer; the whorls of flowers are ſmaller, but the 
flowers are of the ſame ſhape and colour. It flowers 
about the ſame time as the former. L 
FTheſe two forts have been long propagated in the Eng- 


, and the covers of 'the flowers divided into three | 


ern 


— 


years they have been planted in the 
oval ſpear-ſhaptd leaves, which are woolly on their under | 


The third fort hath a rubby 
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liſh gardens by the title of Sage-tree, or Jeruſilem 
Sage. The plants were formerly kept in pots, and 
houſed in winter with other exotic plants; but of late 
n air, where 
they are ſeſdom injured by cold, unleſs in very ſevere 
winters; ſo they are intermixed with other ſhrubs of 
the ſame growth in quarters of wilderneſs-work, 


where they add to the variety , for as they retain their 


hoary woolly leaves all the year, they make a, good 
appearance in winter ; and their yellow flowers, which 
continue great part of the ſummer, being intermixed 
with their hoary leaves, have a good effect. 
Theſe plants ſhould have a dry foil and a warm ſhel- 
tered ſituation, otherwiſe they wlll not live in the open 
air. They may be planted among Ciſtuſes of all the 
different kinds, the ſhrabby Moon-trefoil, evergreen 
Cytifus, Wormwood-tree, and forme other exotic 
ſhrubs of the ſame countries, which require a warm ſi- 
tuation and a dry. foil, being too render for open 
plantations which are expoſed to ſtrong cold winds ; 
and as they are not of long duration, they are better 
when ſeparated from trees and ſhrubs which continue 
many years; for theſe rarely live above twelve or 
fourteen years in dry ground, and not more than half 
ſo long in cold woll land, or where they are not well 
ſneltered. 
They are propagated by cuttings, which if planted 
in a bed of hg Tr 1 4 ril, milk before * plants 
begin to ſhoot, and covered with mats to ſcreen them 
from the ſun every day, as alſo to obſerve when the 
ground is dry to give them water gently, they will 
get good roots in about two months or ten weeks, 
when they may be carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery, where they may remain one 
year, and then be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to ſtand, for theſe plants will not 
bear tranſplanting at à greater age. 
fal like the former, 
but much lower, ſeldom riſing more than three feet 
and a half high, ſending out branches on every fide, 
which are garniſhed with broader hoary leaves than 
either of the former ; theſe are of an oblong oval form, 
and have pretty long foot-ſtalks; they are whiter 
than thoſe of the former. The flowers grow in 
large whorls or heads, which generally terminate the 
branches ; they are larger than thoſe of the other 
forts, and the upper lip is very hairy. Theſe appear 
about the ſame time as thoſe of the other ſorts. 
The plants are equally hardy, and may be R 
by cuttings in the ſame way as is before directed for 
them. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy; this hath a perennial root, and an an- 
nual ſtalk which riſes about two fect high, and de- 


cays in the autumn. When the roots are large, they 


ſend up a'great number of ſquare ſtalks, which are 
covered: with a hairy down, and garniſhed with ob- 
long, oval, rough leaves placed oppoſite, ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks. The flowers grow in whorls round the 
ſtalks, having ſtinging briſtly covers; they are of a 
bright purple colour, ſo make a pretty appearance. 
They appear at the ſame time with the former, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

This may be propagated by parting the roots; the 
beſt time for doing this is in the autumn, when the 
ſtalks begin to decay, that they may get root before 
the froſt comes on; but they ſhould not be parted of- 
tener than every third or fourth year, if they are ex- 
pected to have many flowers. is ſort, is hardy, ſo 
may be planted in expoſed places, but it ſhould not 
be planted in moiſt ground. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Tartary ; this hath 
a perennial root. The ſtalks are purple, have four 
corners, and riſe five or ſix feet high, garniſhed with 


heart-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite; they are ſix inches 
long, and three broad at their baſe, but terminate in 
acute}points, and are deeply crenated on their edges. 
The flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks; their 
covers are awl-ſhaped, and are ſet with ſtinging hairs 3 
eſe ap- 

pear 


they are of a pale purple colour and hairy, T 
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pear in June and, July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds | 


which ripen in September; ſoon after which the ſtalks 
decay, but the roots will abide many years. It is pro- 
agated by ſeeds, which ſhould be {own upon an eaſt 
2 in the ſpring, and when the plants come up, 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds the uf 
ſummer, and in the autumn they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain; the following ſum- 
mer they will produce flowers and ſeeds. This ſort 
is very hardy, ſo will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or 
ſituation, 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy; the root is perennial, and the ſtalk 
annual. This ſends out long, narrow, woolly leaves 
from the roots in tufts, which are inveloped at their 
baſe by a common covering ; they are ſoft to the 
touch, and lie upon the ground. The ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, and near two feet long ; their joints are far aſun- 
der; at each of theſe ſtand two oval leaves oppoſite, 
which embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The whorls 
of flowers are alſo encompaſſed by theſe leaves, and 
within them is ſituated a radiated briſtly involucrum, 
which covers the flowers, which are yellow, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſorts. Theſe appear in July, 
but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, The 
ſtalks decay in the autumn, but the lower leaves re- 
main all the year. It may be propagated by lips in 
the ſpring, and the plants require a dry ſoil and a 
warm ſituation. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain. This hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes four or 
five feet high, ſending out ſlender branches, which 
have four. angles covered with a white bark, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves about four inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad at their baſe, 


ey are crenated on their edges, and woolly on their 
un 


er ſide, ſtanding upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers come out in whorls at each joint; they 
have briſtly involucrums, and are of a deep purple 
colour, This flowers in June and July, but does not 
ripen ſeeds in England. It may be propagated by 
cuttings in the ſame way as the three firſt ſorts, and 
the plants require the ſame treatment, 
The eighth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Levant, where it grows naturally ; this 
hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk. The leaves 
of this are heart-ſhaped ; thoſe at the root are three 
inches long, and an inch and a half broad at their 
baſe, ending in acute points; they are downy on their 
under fide, and have five ſtrong veins. The ſtalks 
riſe a foot and a half high, and are garniſhed at 
cach joint with two leaves placed oppoſite, of the 
ſame torm as the lower, but ſmaller. The flowers 
grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; they are of a worn- 
out purple colour; their involucrums are cut into 
legments, and are cloſely ſhut. This never produces 
ſeeds here, and the roots increaſe very ſlowly, fo that 
now it is very rare in 8 for before the ſevere 
winter in 1740, theſe plants had lived abroad in warm 
borders upward of twenty years, ſo that there were 
none of the plants kept in pots, and that year they were 
almoſt all deſtroyed in England. 
The ſeeds of the ninth ſort were ſent from Smyrna by 
the late Conſul Sherard to the Chelſea Garden, where 
the plants were raiſed ; this hath a perennial root and 
an annual ſtalk. The lower leaves are near three 
inches long, and an inch and a half broad, ſtanding 
upon long woolly foot-ſtalks ; they are rough on their 
upper ſide, but woolly on their under, and are heart- 
ſhaped and entire. The ſtalks, which riſe a foot 
liigh, are very downy; the flowers grow in whorls 
round the ſtalks; they have very long tubulous em- 
palements covered with down; they are very large, 
and of a bright yellow, ſo make a good appearance. 
It fiowers the latter end of June, a. in July, but ne- 
yer ripens ſeeds in England. This fort hath ſurvived 
many winters in the open air in the Chelſea Garden, 
but in the year 1740 they were all deſtroyed. 


"The ſeeds of the tenth ſort were alſo ſent from Smyrna | 
by the ſame gentleman, and ſeveral of the plants were 1 


\ 


— 


raiſed in the Chelſea Garden. This hath ſhrubby 
ſtalks which riſe about three feet high, and are co- 
vered with a yellowiſh down, ſending out many ſlen- 
der irregular branches, garniſhed with narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped. leaves, which are covered with a yellowiſh 
down on their under ſide. The flowers are produced 
in heads at the end of the branches; their involu- 


crums are very downy; the flowers are ſmaller than 
thoſe, of either of the firſt ſorts, and are of à dirty 


youre colour. This approaches near to the ſecond 


ort, but the leaves are much ſmaller, the branches 
are ſlenderer, and are covered with a yellow down, 
eſpecially toward the end of the branches. The 
whorls of flowers are not near ſo large, and are gene- 
rally produced at the end of the branche. 
This fort may be propagated by cuttings in the ſame 
way as the three firſt ſorts, and the plants may be 
treated in the hke manner, with this difference only, 
of planting them in a warmer ſituation, for it will not 
bear ſo much cold, though in a warm border the 
plants have lived ſeveral years abroad in the Chelſea 
Garden. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
and alſo in Spain, from both which countries I have 
received the ſeeds. This plant hath an annual ſtalk, 
but the root is perennial, as are alſo the lower leaves, 
which do not ariſe from the root immediately, but 
ſtand in cluſters upon ſhort, trailing, woolly branches; 
they have very long downy foot-ſtalks, and are placed 
without order ; they are heart-ſhaped, and downy on 
both ſides, about four inches long, and two broad to- 
ward their baſe. The ſtalks are ſlender, and riſe a 
foot high, garniſhed with oval ſpear- ſnaped leaves, 
which gradually decreaſe in ſize to the top, where 
they are not half an inch long. Theſe ſtalks gene- 
rally ſend out two fide branches oppoſite, near the 
bottom, and from this diviſion to the top are gar- 
niſhed with thin whorls of yellow flowers, which are 
not cloſely joined together as in the other ſpecies, but 
each flower ſtands ſeparate. Their empalements, are 
oval, very downy, and cloſely ſhut up. The flowers 
appear in June and July, but there are ſeldom any 
ſeeds produced in England. This ſort may be pro- 
pagated by ſlips in the ſame manner as the ſixth Tet, 
and the plants ſhould be treated in the like way. 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally'in Spain and Por- 
tugal ; this hath an almoſt ſhrubby ſtalk, which is a 
little igneous, and riſes about two feet and a half 
high, covered with a thick white down, There are 
many of the ſtalks which ariſe from the ſame root, 
22 with heart-ſhaped leaves about two inches 


ong, and one broad toward their baſe; and from the 


lower part of the ſtalks, at each joint, there are two 
ſhort ſhoots come out oppoſite, which have four or 
ſix ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape with the others, 
and are covered with a very white down. The flowers 


are produced in {mall whorls toward the upper part of 


the ſtalk ; they have downy ſpear-ſhaped involucrums; 
the flowers are ſhort, and of an iron colour. They 
appear in June and July, but the plants produce no 
ſeeds in England. 

This ſort multiplies by its ſpreading roots, ſo that 
they may be divided every _— year; the beſt time 
for doing this is about the middle of September, that 
the offsets may get root before the froſt comes on; 
but there ſhould be ſome mulch laid about their 
roots to prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground. 
It may be alſo propagated by cuttings in the ſame 
way as the three firſt forts, during the ſpring and 
ſummer months. The plants require the ſame treat- 
ment as the tenth ſort, for they are not ſo hardy as 
the three firſt ſorts; therefore, if there is ſome tan- 
ners bark, or other mulch laid upon the ſurface of the 
ground about their roots every winter, it will be a 
means of preſerving the roots ; ſo that if a ſevere 
winter ſhoyld kill the ſtalks, the roots will put out 


new ones the ſpring following. | 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 


tugal. This riſes with ſeveral thrubby ſtalks from 


three to four feet high, which divide into ſeveral faur- 
IE TIER: cornered 
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ſtand oppokite upon 


rxiſe a foot and a half hi 


way as the eighth 


England, for 


eoments 
. which ſpread open. -- It hath. five ſhort ſtamina fituated 
. within the tube, two of which are . 


ſtalks me by flowers, which grow in a 
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cornered branches covered with a woolly down, and 


garniſhed with leaves which on the lower pat of the 


| are. heart I 24 mo HE a 
val ſpear-ſhape, and woolly on their under {ide ; they 
* ſhort foot-ſtalles, The flowers 
come out.in whorls round the ſtalks ; they have awl- 
ſhaped involucrums ending in acute > gouny and co- 
vered with don; the flowers are of a bright pur- 
le colour, and appear in June, but are not ſucceeded 
ſeeds in this oountty. This ſort is pro d by 
cuttings.in the ame way as the chree firſt ſorts, and 
the plants ſhould be treated in the like manner as hath 
been-before directed for the tenth ſort. 
The fourteenth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Levant, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, where they ſucceeded. 
This ſort hath a perennial root and an annual talk 
which decays in the autumn, but the lower leaves 
continue all the year; theſe are alternately winged, 
and the ſmall lobes are cut on their edges. The ſtalks 
garniſhed with leaves of 
the ſame ſhape with the lower, but are ſmaller, The 
flowers come out in whorls round the ſtalks, like 
thoſe of the other ſorts, whoſe empalementsare downy , 


they are of a worn-out purple colour, and appear in 
| 7 but the ſeeds do not ripen here. 
t is 


ted by offsets from the root in the ſame 
t, but theſe are ſent out ſparingly 
alſo, and the. plants require the ſame treatment as 
thoſe of the eighth ſort. It is at preſent very rare in 
ſevere froſt in the year 1740 de- 
ſtroyed all the plants in England, many of which had 
ſurvived all the-winters for twenty years. before in the 


open air. wh 2 | " 
All the. cies of this: genus are ornamental plants 
when — diſpoſed 2 ſo deſerve a place 


there, for there is generally a ſucceſſion of flowers on | 


them for two or three months, and their hoary downy | 
leaves, when intermixed with plants whoſe leaves are 


2 make a contraſt. | 1 
he leaves of the two firſt ſorts have been greatly re- 
commended by ſome perſons to be uſed as tea for fore 


PHLOX. Lin: Gen. Plant. 197. Lychnidea. Dill. 


Hort. Elth. 166. Lychnigea, or Baſtard Lychnis. 

T, gr 46 . empalement of leaf. 
be ts 4 qlindri of one leaf, 

which is , and hath five acute indentures at 

the top. It has ane funnel-ſbaped petal, with a cylindrical 

tube narrow at the baſe, where it is incurved, and plain 

at the top, 


and is cut into fave equal roundiſh ſegment 


than the tube, 
terminated by ſummits in the chaps of the flower. - It hath 
a conical germen, ſupporting a ſlender ftyle the length of 
the ſtamina, crowned by an acute trifid ftigma. The ger- 
men afterward turns to an oval capſule with three cells 
ſitting in the empalement, each cell containing a ſi 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle ; but 
were it not for the number of ſtamina, it would be 
better placed among the ringent plants in the ſecond 
ſection of his fourteenth. claſs, the ſtructure of the 
flower being the ſame: with thoſe there ranged. 

The Spxcies are, 


1. PRLOx (Glaberrima) foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris 


acuminatis, caule erecto ramoſo, corymbo terminali. 
Lin. Sp. 217. Phlox with ſmooth, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves ending in acute points, and upright branching 

orymbus. 


Lychnidea Virginiana, holoſtei ampliore folio, flori- 


bus ND Rand. Phil. Tranf. vol. 34. 


Virginia Ba Lychnis with a larger Stiteb-wort leaf, 
and purple flowers growing in umbels. 


2. Patox (Carolina) folits lanceolatis levibus, caule 


ſcabro corymbus ſubfaſtigiatis. Lin. Sp, 216. Phlox 


with ſmooth  ſpear-ſnaped leaves, and upright ftalks ter- 
minated by flowers growing in @ corymbus. Lychnidea 
Caroliniana, floribus quaſi umbellatim diſpoſitis, fo- 


ſeed. 


: 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


4 
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4. Prox (Divaricata) foliis l 


6. 


7. 


the upper 


bus at ſome diſtance. 


they appear. 


| #6 

lis Tucidis craſſis acutis. Martyn. Dec. 1. Hara 
Lychnis of Carolina, with flawers diſpoſed IX. 
umbel, and thick, ſhining, acute leaves. 


3. PriLox (Maculara) foliis lanceolatis lævibus, race- 


moſo oppoſite corymboſo. Lin. Sp. Plaat. 216. Phlox 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are /mooth, and branching 
oppoſite flowers. Lychnoides Marylandica, foliis bi- 
nis oppoſitis baſi & aur iculis caulem utrinque amplexi- 
ö Raii Supp, 459. Muryland Baſtari Lychnis 
| ves growing” oppoſite, w embraces the 
ſtalks on both fd.” 4 me | 


la is, ſuperiori- 
bus alternis, caule bifido pedunculis geminis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 217. Phlox with broad ſpear haves 
e alternately at the Ps and a branching Fall. 

ychnidea Virginiana, alſines aquatic fohis, flori- 
bus in ramulis divaricatis. Pluk. Mant. 1e f. eee 


Lychnis of Virginia with Water Chickweed leaves, and 
5. 


fewer- branches diverging from each other. 

PaLox (Paniculatis) foliis lanceolatis margine ſcabris, 

2 8 Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Phlo# with 

-ſpaped leaves having rough borders, _—— 4 
poſed in a compound ers Tray Lychnidea rat d 
umbellata maxima, Lyfimachie lutem foliis amplio- 
ribus, binis ex adverſo poſitis. Pluk. Mant. 121. Baſs 
tard Lychnis of Virginia with the largeſt umbel, and lurge 
yellow Looftrife leaves placed oppoſite by pairs. 

Paiox (Pilaſa) foliis lanceolatis villoſis, caule erecto, 
corymbo terminali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Phlox with 
hairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and an upright ftalk terminat- 
ed by a corymbus of flowers. Lychnoides Marylandica, 
calycibus lanuginoſis, foliis anguſtis acutis. Raii 
Supp. 490. Baſtard Lychnis of Maryland, with woolly 
empalements to the flowers, and narrow acute-pointed leaves. 

PaLox (Ovata) foliis ovatis, floribus folitariis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 152. Phlox with oval leaves and ſolitary 
flowers. Lychnidea fiſtuloſa Ma xa, clinopodii 
vulgaris folio, flore amplo ſingulati. Pluk. Mant. 122. 
Fiſtulows Baſtard Lychnis of Maryland, with a Field Baſil 
leaf, . . 
The - firſt fort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 
ſome other parts of North America, but has been ſe- 
veral years pretty common in the Engliſh ens. 
This hath a perennial root, which ſends up feveral 
ſtalks, in number proportionable to the ſize of the 
roots; theſe riſe near a foot and a half high; and di- 
vide into three or four ſmall branches toward the top, 
which are terminated by a corymbus of flowers. T 
leaves on the lower part of the ſtalks are placed op- 
28 and are about three inches long, and near 

If an inch broad at their baſe, ending in long acute 
points; they are ſmooth, and ſet cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
the leaves on the upper part of the ſtalks are placed 
alternate. The flowers grow on the top of the ſtalks 
in a ſort of corymbus, or rather in form of an um- 
bel, many of them ariſing from the ſame point, ſtand- 
ing on ſhort foot- ſtalks ; their empalements are tubu- 
lous, andhave ten angles or furrows, and are cut at 
the top into five acute ſegments ; the tube of the 
flower is twice the length of the empalement, and is 
divided at the top into five roundiſh ſegments which 
ſpread open; theſe are of a light purple colour, and 
appear in June, but unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, 

ey are not ſucceeded by ſeeds. in England. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina; this hath 
a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral rough talks 
near two feet high, garniſhed with-ſtiff ſhining leaves 
hea hp, © ſitting eloſe to the ſtalks ; they are 


r-ſhaped, entire, and their edges are reflexed ; 
art of the ſtalk has generally two lender 
ſide branches, and is terminated by a head of flow- 
ers, which grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; but the 
whorls are 8 nearly placed, as to appear one corym- 
The empalement of the flow- 
er is ſhort, and deeply cut into five acute ſegments; 
the tube of the flower is long, and at the top is cut 
into five roundrſh ſegments, which ſpread open. 
Theſe flowers are of a deeper purple colour than 


thoſe of the former, and are a fortnight later before 
of | 


The 


Aare a 


PHY. 


The third ſort grows naturally in Maryland; this hath | 


a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral upright 
ſtalks of a purpliſh colour, cloſely covered with white 
ſpots ; theſe grow about three feet high, and are gar- 
niſhed with heart ſpear-ſhapet leaves whichare ſmooth, 
about three inches long and one broad at their baſe, 
ending in acute points. Toward the upper part of 
the ſtalks are ſent out ſmall branches oppoſite, each 
being terminated by a ſmall bunch of flowers; but 
the principal ſtalk is terminated by a long looſe — 
of flowers, compoſed of ſmall bunches ariſing from 
the wings of the ſtalk at each joint, each cluſter hav- 
ing one common foot-ſtalk near an inch long, but 
the (imple foot-ſtalks of the flowers are ſhort,z the 
flowers are of a V+ purple colour, and appear late 
5 Joly z ſo that if the ſcaſon is temperate, or the 
dil in which they grow moiſt, they will continue in 
beauty great part of Auguſt, but are rarely ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this has a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
lender ſtalks, which are apt to incline to the ground 
if they are not ſupported; theſe divide into ſeveral 
ſmall branches, which ſpread from each other; the 
lower part of the ſtalks are garniſhed with broad 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks, and on the ſmaller branches they are nar- 
rower, and placed oppoſite. The flowers grow in, 
looſe bunches at the end of the branches ; they have 
ſhort empalements, which are cut into five, narrow, 
acute ſegments ; the tube of the flower is long and 
ſlender, the ſegments at the top are broad and heart- 
ſhaped, inverted. They are of a light blue, and 
appear the latter end of May or the beginning of June, 
but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, which | 
is ſmooth, of a light green, and riſes about two feet 
high, ſending out a few ſide branches, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, near three inches 
long and one broad at the middle, drawing to a point 
at each end, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks; they are of 
a dark green, and their edges are a little rough. 
The flowers are diſpoſed in a corymbus at the top of 
the ſtalks, compoſed of many ſmaller bunches of 
flowers, which have each a diſtinct foot-ſtalk, and 
ſupport a great number of flowers, which ſtand up- 
on {hort ſlender. foot-ſtalks ; the empalement of the 
flower is ſhort, and cut almoſt tothe bottom into five 
narrow acute ſegments; the tube' of the flower is 
long and ſender, and 1s cut at the top into five oval 
ſegments which ſpread open. The flowers are of a 
pale purple colour, and appear late in July, but theſe 
are often ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in Virginia; this hath 
A nnial root, from which ariſe a few ſtalks about a 
foot high, garniſhed with narrow ſpear- ſnaped leaves, 
ending in acute points, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and 
Firtle hairy, The flowers are produced in a 
looſe corymbus at the top of the ſtalk their em- 
alements are cut into acute ſegments | almoſt to the 
ttom ; the tube of the flower is lender and pretty 
long, and is cut at the top into into five oval ſegments, 
which ſpread open. The flowers are of a light pur- 
ple colour, and appear the latter end of June, but 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 74 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Maryla:1d, and 
other parts of North America. This hath a perennial 
root, from which comes out two or. three flender 
ſtalks about nine inches high, garniſhed with oval, 
rough, hairy leaves, an nh and a halt long, and 
about three quarters of an inch broad in the middle; 
they are placed oppoſite upon very ſhort foot ſtalks. 
The flowers come out ſingly at the top of the ſtalk ; 
they have very ſlender tubes, but are cut into five 
roundiſh ſegments, which ſpread open. They are of 
a light 2 colour, and appear in July, but are not 
fucceeded by ſeeds in England. | 
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Theſe plants are hardy, ſo will thrive in the open air 


* 


in England; they delight in a moiſt rich ſail, not too 


p H v 

ſtiff, in which oy will grow tall, and produce much 
larger bunches of flowers than in dry ground; for 
when the foil is poor and dry, they frequently die in 
fummer, unleſs they are duly wat eren. 

They are generally propagated by parting their roots, 
becauſe they do not often produte ſeeds in England. 
The beſt time for this is in autumn, when their ſtalks 
begin to decay. Theſe roots ſhould not be divided 
into ſmall heads, if they art expected to flower well 
the following ſummer; nor ſhould they be parted of- 
tener than every other year, becauſe when they are 
often removed and parted, it will greatly weaken the 
roots, ſo that they will fend out but few ſtalks, and 
thoſe will be ſo weak as not to riſe their uſual height, 
and the bunches of flowers will be much ſmaller. 

When the roots are tranſplanted and patted, it will 
be a good way to lay ſome old tan, or other mulch, 
upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, to 
prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground; for as 
they will have put out new fibres before winter, fo 


the froſt when it is ſevere often kills the fibres, 
whereby the plants ſuffer greatly, and are ſometimes 


deſtroyed. 

The rſt, ſecond, and fifth ſorts, propagate pre 
faſt by their ＋— ts, but the others increaſe 
but ſlowly this way, therefore the beſt method to pro- 
pagate them is by cuttings; and if the three firſt ſorts 
are deſired in plenty, they may be eafily obtained by 
this method. The beſt time to plant the cuttings, is 
about the latter end of April or the beginning of May, 


when the ſhoots from the roots are about two inches 


high; theſe ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ground, 
and their tops ſhould be ſhortened; then they muſt 
be planted on a border of light loamy earth, and 
ſhaded 2 — — ſun _ they have ken root; or if 
they are t oſe t er, and covered 
with bell. of band Plates, ſhading them every day 
from the ſun, they will put out roots in five or ſix 
weeks ; but when they begin to ſhoot, the glaſſes 
ſhould be gradually raiſed to admit the free air tothem, 


_ \otherwiſe they will draw up weak and ſoon ſpoil : as 


foon as they are well rooted, the glaſſes ſhould be ta- 
ken off, and the plants inured to the open air; then 
they ſhould be ſoon after removed into a bed of good 
ſoil, planting them about ſix inches diſtance every 
way, obſerving to ſhade them from the fun, and water 
them duly till they have taken new root; after which, 
if they are kept clean from weeds, they will require 


no other care till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted into the borders of the flower- garden, where 
they are deſigned to remain. n 

If ſome of theſe plants are put into pots, and ſhel- 
tered under a hot-bed frame in winter, they will 
flower ſtrong the following ſummer; and theſe may 
be placed in court- yards, or other places near the ha- 
bitation, when they are in beauty, and being mixed 
with other flowers will be very ornamental. 


PHYLICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 236. Alaternoides. 


Com. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 1. Baftard Alaternus. 

The CHARACTERS are, - | | 
The flowers are collefted in a diſt, fitting in a c 
receptacle, each having a permanent empalement, compoſed 
of three narrow oblong leaves. They. have one perforated 
petal, with an erett conical tube, cut into five parts at the 
brim, and an acute ſcale at each diviſion, 'whirh join to- 
gether within, and five ſmall ſtamina inſerted under the 
ſcalas, terminated by ſingle ſummits. The germen is fitu- 
ated at the bottom of the petal, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, 
crowned: by an obtuſe ftigma. The germen afterward be- 


comes a roundiſb capſule with three lobes, having three cells, 


each incleſing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, gibbous on one Ade, 
and angular on the other. . 9 50 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnevs's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. * - 

The Speis are, 


„ Purzias (Ericeidrty-follis Anearibus verticiliatis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 195. Phylica with narrow leaves grot- 
ing in whorls. Alaternoides Africana, erica fohkis, 


foribus albicantibus & muſcoſis. Hort. Amſt. 2. po 1. 


— tab. 


ae 
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ſis. Burm. Plant. Afr. 11. tab. 43. 
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tab. 1. African Baſtard Auternul, with Heath leaves and 


| bite mo flowers. 7 Lr 12 
2. hea) foliis lineari- ſubulatis, ſummis 


hirſutis. Prod. Leyd. 199. Phylita with narrow" awl- 


ſhaped leaves, which are hairy at the top. Chamelza 


folus anguſtis ſubtus incanis, floribus capitatis muſco- 
Spurge Olive 
with narrow leaves, which are hoary on their under fide, 
and moſſy flowers collected in heads. | 


3. Payvica (Buxifolia) foliis ovatis ſparſis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 195. Phylica with oval leaves growing ſcatter- 
ingly. Chamzlza folio ſubrotundo ſubtus incano flo- 
ribus in capitulum collectis. Burm. Plant. Afr. 119. 


tab. 44. Spurge Olive with roundiſh leaves, which are 


hoary on their under fide, and flowers collemed in beads. 

'The firſt fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was firſt brought to the gar- 
dens in Holland; but it alſo grows naturally about 
Liſbon, where there are large extents of ground co- 
vered with it, in the ſame manner as are many lands 


in England covered with Heath. This is'a low buſhy 


plant, ſeldom riſing more than three feet high; the 
{talks are ſhrubby and irregular, „ into many 
ſpreading branches, which are again 

maller. The young branches are cloſely. garniſhed 
with ſhort, narrow, -acute-pointed leaves placed in 
whorls round the ſtalks, to which they ſit cloſe z they 
are of a dark green, and continue all the year. At 
the end of every ſhoot, the flowers are produced in 
ſmall cluſters ſitting cloſe to the leaves; they are of 
a pure white, and gin to appear in the autumn, 
continuing in beauty all the winter, and decay in the 
ſpring, which renders the plant more valuable. Theſe 
flowers are not ſucceeded by feeds in England. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the gardens in 
Holland: This hath an ere& ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes 
near three feet high, covered wich a purpliſh bark, 
and here and there fome white down upon it; the 
leaves are narrow, ſhort, and acute-pointed, fitting 
cloſe to the branches in alternate order on every ſide ; 


they are thick, nervous, and of a dark green on their 
upper ſide, but hoary on their under. 
are collected in ſmall heads at the end of the branches; 


The flowers 


they are white, «woolly, and fringed on their borders, 
cut into fix acute ſegments at the top. Theſe appear 
the beginning of winter, and continue long in beauty, 
but are not ſucceeded by feeds in England. 

The third ſort is a native of the ſame country as the 
former; this riſes with a ſhrubby erect ſtalk five or 


ſix feet high; the ſtalks when old, are covered with 
a rough purpliſh bark, but the younger branches have 


a woolly down; theſe are garniſhed with thick oval 
leaves about the ſize of thoſe of the Box- tree; they 


are veined, ſmooth, and of a lucid green on their up- 


ſide, but are hoary on their under; they have 


ſhort foot-ſtalks, and ſtand without order on the 


branches. The flowers are collected in ſmall heads at 
the end of the branches; they are of an herbaceous 


colour, ſo make no great figure. Theſe appear at 


the ſame time with the former. 

As theſe plants do not produce ſeeds in England, ſo 
they are propagated by cuttings, which, if properly 
managed, will take root freely. There are two ſea- 
ſons tor planting theſe cuttings; the firſt is the lat- 
ter enc of March, before the plants begin to ſhoot; if 
theſe are planted in pots and plunged into'a very mo- 
derate hut-bed, covering them clote with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, oberving to ſhade them from the ſun in the 


middle of the day, and to refreſh them gently with 


water, they will put out roots in two months; then 
they ſhould be inured to the open air, and after they 
have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be carefully taken 
out of theſe pots, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
por, filled with ſoft loamy earth, and placed in a ſhady 
{ituation until they have taken new root, when they 
may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may ne main till autumn. = 

The other ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings is about 


the beginning of Auguſt; at this time they may be 


planted in pots, which may be either plunged into 


* 
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an old hot-bed'or in the d, covering them cloſe 
with bell or hand- glaſſes as before; and treating theni 
in the ſame way ; theſe will put out roots in about 
two months, but it will then be too late in the ſea- 
ſon to tranſplant” them, ſo they muſt remain iii the 
fame pots till ſpring. If theſe are placed under a hot- 
bed frame in autumn, where they may be protected 
from the froſt, and expoſed to the open air in mild 
weather, will ſucceed better when they 
are more tenderly treated. n 
The plants are too tender to thrive in the open a 
England, ſo they muſt be kept in pots and houſed in 
winter; for although the firſt ſort will live through 
the winter in a warm ſheltered ſituation when the ſea- 
ſons prove favourable; yet when ſevere froſts happen 
they are always deſtroyed ; but they require no aptifi- 
cial heat to preſerve them, if they are ſheltered under 
a hot-bed frame in winter when they are young, and 
after they are grown large kept in a green-houſe, 
where they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, 
and treated in the fame way as other hardy exotic 
plants from the ſame country; in the ſummer they 
muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, with 
which management the plants will thrive and conti- 
= n—_ years; and as they flower in the winter, 
they make a appearance in the greeh-houle 
during that ny & | * | 
PHYLLANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 932. Sea- 
ſide Laurel. 3880 
The CHaracTrs are, | | 
It hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the 
empalements of the flower in both ſexes are permanent, 
bell-ſhaped, and of one leaf, cut into fix parts which 
ſpread open, and are coloured. The flowers have no pe- 
rals according to ſome, or no empalements according to 
others. The male flowers have three ſhort lamina Which 
join at their baſe, but ſpread aſunder at their top, and 
are terminated by twin ſummits. The female flowers 
have an angular nectarium ſurrounding the germtn, which . 
is roundiſh and three-cornered, ſupporting three ſpreading 
ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen —.— 
becomes a roundiſh capſule with three furrots, having 
three cells, each containing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt clais, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
tame plant, and the male flowers have three ſtamina. 
The Spxcies are, 2 | 
1. PAYLLANTHUS (Epiphilanthus) foliis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis, crenis floriferis. Hort. Cliff. 439. Phyllanthus 
with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, having flowers growing 
on their edges. Phyllanthus Americana planta, flores 
è ſingulis foliorum crenis proferens. Hort. Amſt. 1. 
p. 199. American Phyllantbus, with flowers growing out 
of every indenture of the leaves. . | 
2. PHYLLANTHUsS (Niruri) foliis pinnatis floriferis, flo- 
ribus pedunculatis, caule herbaceo erecto. Flor, Zeyl. 
331. Phyllanthas with winged leaves bearing flowers on 
foot-ftalks, and an upright herbaceous ftalk. Niruri Bar- 
dadenſe, folio oval ſubtus glauco petiolis forum bre- 
viſſimis. Martyn. Cent. 9. tab. g. Barbaddes Phyllan- 
thus with an herbaceous upright ſtalk, and the flower- 
ftalks very ſhort. p | 
3. PnyLtanTavs (Emblica) foliis pinnatis floriferis, 
caule arboreo, fructu baccato. Flor, Zeyl. 333. Phyl- 
lanthus with winged leaves bearing flowers, a tres · lite 
ftalk; and berry- bearing fruit. Nelli-Camarum. Hort. 
Mal. 1. p. 69. . | 
The firſt fort grows naturally upon the rocks near 
the ſea, in all the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, where 
the inhabitants title it Sea- ſide Laurel. This is ſeldom 
found growing on the land, which occaſions its ſcars 
city in Europe; for the roots ſtrike ſo deep into the 
crevices of the rocks, as to render it almoſt impracti- 
cable to tranſplant the plants, and it is very difficult to 
propagate by ſeeds; for unleſs. they are ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe, they will not grow, and the greateſt 
part of the ſeed proves abortive, ſo. that this fort is 
very rare in Europe. There was formerly a plant of 
this ſort in the gardens at Hampton- court; but this, 
with many other fine plants, have been deſtroyed by 
the 
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of this fort in the Amſterdam Garden. 

This tree grows about fifteen or ſixteen feet high ; the 
leaves come out without any order, which are five or 
ſix inches long, ſmooth, and thick; * the edges 
of the leaves the flowers are produced, but eſpeci- 
ally toward the m__ 2 where they are placed 
very cloſely, ſo as almo 

the leaves ; which, together with the ſhining green 
colour of the leaves, makes a very beautiful appear- 
ance : the leaves continue green all the year, which 
renders the plant more valuable. . 

It requires to be placed in a moderate ſtove in the 
winter, otherwiſe it will not live in England; but in 
ſummer it may be placed in the open air, in a warm 
ſheltered ſituation. With this mana t the plant 
was in great vigour in the Phyſic Garden at Am- 
ſterdam. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Barbadoes, where 
it is a common plant for I have many times had it 
come up in the tubs of carth brought from thence, 
with other plants: though this is an annual plant, 
yet the ſeeds being caſt out of the capſules when ripe, 
with an elaſticity, is thrown to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and this way the plant propagates itſelf in England; 
for the ſecds being caſt into the pots which are placed 
near it in the ſtove, the plants come up without far- 
ther trouble. 

This riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk a foot and a half 


high, garniſhed with many long winged leaves, com- | 


oſed of a great number of oval lobes, of 4 gray co- 
— on their under ſide, but of a bright green on 
their upper; theſe lobes contract every evening, 


turning their under ſide outward ; on the under fide 


of the leaves the flowers are produced along the 
midrib, turning downward ; theſe are ſome of them 
male, and others female, intermixed on the ſame 

lant, having each a bell-ſhaped empalement of one 


leaf, cut into fix ſegments at the brim ; and being 


when the Jo come up and are fit to tranſplant, 


P 


coloured, the title of petals, or corolla, are by ſome 
applied to them, but others call them us flowers. 
The male flowers have each three ſtamina, the female 
having a ſingle ſtyle, ſupporting a trifid ſtigma, and 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with three cells, 
each containing one feed. The plant uſually flowers 
from June to October, and the ſeed ripens after in 
ſucceſſion. 
The third ſort grows naturally at Malabar, where it 
riſes with a tree-like ſtalk to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet; but in England they do not riſe more 
than half that height, ſending out from the fide many 
patulus branches, which are garniſhed with very nar- 
row winged lobes , but as it hath not produced either 
flowers or-fruit in England, ſo I can give no farther 
account of it. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, when they can be 
red from country where the plants grow 
naturally; theſe muſt be ſown upon a hot- bed, and 


they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot 
filled with light carth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, being careful to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken good root; after this, the 
lants muſt conſtantly remain in the bark-ſtove, and 
by treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
for many other plants from the ſame country, with 
which the plant has been maintained ſeveral years, 
but has made little progreſs. 
The other forts, whic in the former edition of this 
work were added to this genus, are now placed under 
ANPRACHNE. 
HYLLIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 286. leuroides. 
Boeth. Ind. alt. 71. Valerianella. Dill. Hort. Elth. 
40 A Nobla. 


e CHARACTERS are, 


he empalement of the flower is very ſmall, compoſed of 


two leaves ſitting on the germen. The flower has five 
obtuſe ſpear-ſhaped petals, which turn backward. It hath 
five ſbort hair-like tamina, which are flaccid, terminated 
by oblong ſummits. The germen, which is ſituated under 


to form a ſort of border to 


| 


1 


| 


| 


che ignorance of the gardeners. I alſo ſaw a fine plant | 


- by an obtuſe ſtigma. 


px 

the flower, has no ſtyle, but is crowned by two awl- 
ſhaped, reflexed, hairy ftigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to an oblong angular fruit, containing two parallel feeds, 


2 on their „plain on the other, and broad at 
the top. | 

This genus 1 is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles or 


ſtigmas. 
We have but one Syzcres in the Engliſh gardens 
at preſent, viz. 


PRVLLIs (Noble) ſtipulis dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 92. 


Phyllis with indented ftipule, Bupleuroides quæ ſim- 
pla nobla Canarienſium. Pluk. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 
72. Baſtard Hare's-ear, or Simpla Nobla of the Canarics. 
This plant grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 
from whence the ſeeds were formerly brought to Eng- 
land. It riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby flalk about two or 
three feet high, which is ſeldom thicker than a man's 
finger, of an herbaceous colour, and full of joints. 
Theſe ſend out ſeveral ſmall fide branches toward the 
top, garniſhed with 33 leaves near four 
inches long, and almoſt two broad in the middle, 


drawing to a point at each end; they are of a lucid 


gun on their upper fide, but pale on their under, 
ving a ſtron 
veins running from it to the ſides ; the leaves are for 
the moſt part placed by threes round the branches, 
to which = fit cloſe. The flowers are produced 
at the end 
are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour at their firſt ap- 
pearance, but before they fade, change to a brown 
or worn-out purple, and are cut into five parts to their 
baſe, where they are connected, and fall off without 
— ſo ſhould be termed a flower of one pe- 

+ Theſe ſegments are reflexed backward ſo as to 
cover the germen, which is ſituated under the flower, 
and — ich fol ſhort, turbinated, obtuſe, 
an it, hic its in two when ripe, 
nk containing one ſeed, flat on the infide, — 
on the outſide and angular. This plant flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
bed of freſh light earth toward the end of March, 
and the plants will come up by the beginning of May; 
when they are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be put 
into ſeparate pots, and placed in a ſhady ſituation 
until they have taken root; after which time they 
ſhould be placed in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may have the morning ſun, and in the ſummer will 
require to be frequently watered. In winter they 
muſt be ſhelrered from the froſt, but require to 
have as much free air as poſſible in mild weather; 
the ſecond year the plants will flower, fo if in the 
ſpring ſome of the plants are ſhaken out out of the 
pots and put into the full ground, they will perfect 
2 ſeeds much better than thoſe which remain in 

ts. | | 

As theſe plants ſeldom continue in health above four 
or five years, it will be proper to raiſe a ſupply of 

oung plants to ſucceed them. 

he plants retain their leaves all the year, which 
being large and of a ſhining green, 25 a hand- 
ſome appearance in winter, in which the beauty of it 
conſiſts, for the flowers have none. 


PHY SAL IS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 223. Alkekengi. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 150. tab. 64. Winter Cherry. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a ſmall ſwelling permanent empalement 
of one leaf, which is five-cornered, and cut at the top 
into five acute points. The flower hath one wheel-ſhaped 
petal, with a ſhort tube and a large brim, which is froe- 
cornered and plaited. It has five ſmall awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina which join together, terminated by ere ſummits, 
and a roundiſb germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned 
be germen afterward turns to an 
almoſt 7 tort berry with two cells, incloſed in the large 
inflated empalement, and is filled with compreſſed kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 


This 


whitiſh midrib, with ſeveral deep 


the branches, in looſe panicles ; they 


n 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt con of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spzcits are, a 

1. Purs Lis (Alkekengi) foliis geminis integris acutis, 
caule herbaceo inferne ſubramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
262. Phyſalis with two leaves at a joint, which are 
ſharp-pointed, and an herbaceous ſtalk which branches at 
bottom. Alkekengi officinarum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
151. The common or officinal Winter Cber yx. 

2. PuaysaLrs (Viſcoſa) foliis geminis repandis obtuſis 
ſubtomentoſis, caule herbaceo ſuperne paniculato. 
Lin. Sp. 261. Winter Cherry with leaves growing by 
pairs, which are obtuſe, a little woolly, and an herbaceous 
alt. Alkekengi Bonarienſe repens, bacca turbinara 
viſcoſa. Creeping Winter Cherry of Buenos Ayres, with a 
viſcous turbinated berry. ; 

3. PavsaLrs (Penhlvanica) radice perenni, caule pro- 
cumbente, foliis ovatis acute dentatis, petiolis longiſ- 
fimis. Phyſalis with a perennial root, a trailing ſtalk, and 
oval leaves which are acutely indented, and have very long 
foot-ſtalks. Alkekengi Virginianum perenne majus, 
flore luteo amplo, fructu minimo, Rand. Act. Phil. 
Ne 399. Greater perennial Virginia Winter Cherry, with 
a large yellow flower and a ſmall fruit. 

4. Puvsatis (Virginiana) caule herbaceo, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis acute dentatis. tab. 206. fig. 1. Winter 
Cherry with an herbaceous ſtalk, and oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are acutely indented. 

g. PavsALIs (Cureſſavica) caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis ovatis 
tomentoſis integerrimis. Phyſalis with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
and oval downy leaves which are entire. Alkekengi 
Curaſſavicum, foliis origani incanis, flore vietè ſul- 

hureo, fundo purpureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 66. 
2 inter Cherry of Curaſſao with hoary .Origany leaves, 
and a ruſty ſulpbur- coloured flower with a purple bottom. 

6. PuvsAL1s (Somnifera) caule fruticoſo, ramis rectis, 

floribus contertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 180. Phyſalis with 
a ſorubby ſtalk, erect branches, and flowers growing in 

dluſters. Alkekengi fructu parvo verticillato. Tourn. 
Inſt. 151. Vinter Cherry with a ſmall fruit growing in 
 whorls. 
7. PavsaLis (Flexuoſa) caule fruticoſo, ramis flexuoſis, 
floribus confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 182. Phyſalis with 
a ſorubby ſtalk, flexible branches, and flowers growing in 
cluſters. Baccifera Indica, floribus ad foliorum exor- 
tus, fructu ſulcato decapyreno. Raii Hiſt 1632. In- 
dian berry-bearing Plant, with flowers coming out from 
the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, and a furrowed fruit contain- 
ing ten ſeeds. 

8. PaysaLl1is (Arboreſcens) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
errimis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. tab. 206. fig. 2. 

Peas with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves which are 

placed oppoſite, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Alkekengi Ameri- 

canum arboreſcens, fructu ſphærico rubro, veſica 
atro-purpurea. Houſt. MSS. Tree American Winter 

Chery, with a red ſpherical fruit and à deep purple-co- 

loured bladder. 


9. Pavgalis (Ramoſa) ramoſiſſima, foliis villoſo-viſ- 


coſis floribus pendculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 262. The maſt 
branching Plyſalis with bairy viſcous leaves, and nod- 
ding flowers. Alkekengi Virginianum fructu luteo. 


low fruit. 

10. Paygalis (Angulata) ramoſiſſima, ramis angulatis 
glabris, foliis ovatis dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 262. 
We moſt branching Phyſalis with angular ſmooth branches. 
Alkekengi Indicum majus. Tourn. Init. 15 t. Greater 
Indian 22 Cherry. 

11. Pnyvs Alis (Minima) ramoſiſſima, foliis ovatis acu- 
minatis ſubdentatis petiolis longioribus. Very branching 
Phy/als, with oval acute- pointed leaves which are ſome- 
what indented, and have longer foot-ftalks. Alkekengi 

Indicum minimum, fructu vireſcente. Tourn. Int. 
151. Tbe lea Indian Winter Cherry with a greeniſh fruit. 

12. Physis (Patula) ramoſiſſima patula, ramis angu- 

latis glabris, foliis lanceolatis pinnato-dentatis, The 

moſt branching ' ſpreading Phyſalis, with /mooth angular 
branghes, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are indented like 

WINGS. | | 


* 


Tourn, Inſt. 151. Virginia Winter Cherry with a yel- 


— 
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13. Pürs alis (Vilſa) ramoſiſſima, ramis villoſis, fo- 
liis ovatis acuminatis ſerrato-dentatis, The moſt. branch. 
ing Phyſalts with hairy branches, and oval acute pointed 
leaves, which are indented like a ſaw. Alkekengi Ame- 
ricanum, annuum, ramoſiſſimum, villoſum, fructu 
rotundo ex luteo vireſcente. Houſt. MSS. The nicft 

branching, annual, hairy, American Winter Cherry, with 

a round, yellowiſh, green fruit. | | 


14. Pavsaiis (Cordata) caule erecto ramoſos foliis 


ovatis ſerrato- dentatis, petiolis pedunculiſque longiſ- 
ſimis. Phy/alis with an erett branching: ſtalk, oval, in- 
dented, ſawed leaves, and the foot-ſtalks of the leaves and 
flowers very long. Alkekengi Americanum annuum, 
lamii folio, fructu cordato. Houſt. MSS. Annual 
American Winter Cherry, with à dead Nettle leaf and a 
heart-ſhaped fruit. We 
15. PaysSALis (Maxima) caule erefto ramoſo, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis viſcoſis, fructu maximo cordato. 
Pigſalis with an ereft branching alt, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
viſcous leaves, and a large heart-ſhaped fruit. Alke- 
kengi Americanum annuum, maximum viſcoſum. 
Houſt. MSS. The largeſt, annual, viſcous, American 
Winter Cherry. 
18. PaySALEs (Peruviana) caule ereto ramoſo, ramis 
angulatis, foliis ſinuatis, calycibus acutangulis. Phy- 
ſalis with an ereft branching ſtalk, angular branches, ſinu- 
ated leaves, and empalements having acute angles. Al- 
kekengi amplo flore violaceo. Feuill. Obſ. 724. tab. 
16. Winter Cherry with a large Violet-coleured flower. 
The firſt ſort is the common Winter Cherry which is 
uſed in medicine ; this grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy, but has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. The roots of this are perennial, and creep in 
the ground to a great diſtance, if they are not confined; 
theſe ſhoot up many ſtalks in the ſpring, which riſe 
about a foot high or better, and are garniſhed with 
leaves of various ſhapes, ſome are angular and ob- 
tuſe, others are oblong and acute- pointed, of a dark 
green, and generally there are two leaves comin 
out from the {ame point on the ſame ſide of the ſtalk; 
they have long foot- ſtalks. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks, having one white petal which has a 
ſhort tube, and 1s cut at the brim into five angles 
ſpreading open, In the center of the tube is ſituated 
a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma; this is accompanied by five 
ſtamina of the ſame length, terminated by oblong, 
erect, yellow ſummits which join 8 The flowers 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by round berries 
about the ſize of ſmall Cherries, incloſed in an in- 
flated bladder, which turns red in the autumn, when 
the top opens, and diſcloſes the red berry, which is 
ſoft, pulpy, and filled with flat kidney - ſnaped ſeeds. 
Soon after the fruit is ripe, the ſtalks decay to the 
roots. 
This plant is eaſily propagated, either by ſeeds. or 
parting the roots; the latter being the moſt expedi- 
tious method is generally practiſed. Theſe roots may 
be tranſplanted and parted, any time after the ſtalks 
decay, till the roots begin to ſhoot in the ſpring ; they 
love a ſhady ſituation, and ſhould be confined, other- 
wiſe they will ramble to a great diſtance in one year, 
and when the ſtalks ſtand at a diſtance they make 
no appearance. Their only beauty is in autumn, when 
the fruit is ripe, at which time their red bladders open- 
ing and diſcloſing the Cherry-ſhaped fruit, make a 
pretty appearance. 
The leaves of this plant are cooling, and of the 


| nature of common Nightſhade ; the berries are a ſin- 


ular good diuretic, and uſeful againſt the gravel and 
ſtone. There has been ſeveral inſtances of their great 
virtue in bringing away great quantities of gravel, 
when other remedies have been tried without ſucceſs. 
The berries boiled in milk, and ſweetened with ſu- 
gar, cure the heat of the urine, making bloody wa- 

ter, and ulcers in the kidneys and bladder. 
The ſecond ſort grows ney at Buenos Ayres , this 
hath a creeping root, by which it multiplies very faſt, 
ſending up a great * ſmooth ſtalks . a 
10 U 
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foot high, which divide toward their' top into ſmall 
ſpreading branches, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped or 
oval leaves, about three inches long, and two broad 
near. their baſe ; they are entire and rough to the 
touch, of a pale yellowiſh green, ſtanding upon pretty 


long foot ſtalks placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalks toward the top, and 


have long ſlender foot- ſtalks : they are of a dirty yel- 


' low colour with purple bottoms. They appear in 
- June and Julv, and are ſucceeded by viſcous berries 
- about the ſize of the common ſort, of an herbaceous 


a * 


yellow colour, incloſed in a ſwelling bladder, of a light 
teen colour. | 
his plant is eaſily propagated by parting the roots 


either in ſpring or autumn, but it is too tender to live 


abroad through the winter in England, ſo they ſhould 


be planted in pots, and ſheltered under a hot- bed 


frame in winter, where they may enjoy the free air at 


all times in mild weather. , 


- The ſeeds of the third ſort were ſent me from Virgi- 


nia, where the plant grows naturally; this hath a per- 


ennial-root and an annual ftalk, but theſe roots do not 


creep in the ground like the two former. The ſtalks 


: ofthis grow two feet long, and ſpread on the ground 
if they are not ſupported ; theſe are garniſhed with 
- oval leaves three inches long, and two inches and a 
half broad, ſtanding alternately upon very long foot- 
- ſtalks; they are of a pale green, having ſeveral acute 


indentures on their edges. The- flowers come out 
fromthe wings of the ſtalk upon very ſhorr foot-ſtalks; 
they are larger than thoſe of the common fort, and of 


a pale yellow colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by very 


ſmall yellowiſh berries which ripen in the autumn, 


when the ſeaſon proves warm, but in cool moiſt ſum- 


mers they ſeldom ripen here. 


This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a warm border about the latter end of 
March; and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 


planted to the places where they are to remain, which 


" ſhould be in a warm ſituation, where they will live 


through the winter in mild ſeaſons, but are killed by 


- ſevere froſt if they are not ſcreened. 


The ſeeds of the fourth ſort were ſent me from Phi- 
ladelphia by Dr. Benſil, who found the plants grow- 


ing there naturally. This hath a 1 root com- 
| pou of ſtrong fibres, from whic 
a 


ariſe two or three 
iry ſtalks about nine or ten inches high, dividing 
into ſeveral branches which are garniſhed with oval 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a pale green and hairy, about 


two inches and a half long, and an inch and a half 
broad, having ſeveral acute indentures on their edges, 
and ftand alternately upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the branches, at the 
baſe of the foot-italks of the leaves; theſe have long 
ſender foot-ſtalks ; the flowers have very ſhort tubes, 


- which are larger than in moſt of the ſpecies of this ge- 
nus; they are of a ſulphur colour, with a dark purple 
+ bottom. Theſe appear in July, and in warm ſeaſons 
are ſucceeded by oval yellowiſh berries, which ripen 
in the autumn. This ſort may be propane by 
. ſeeds in the ſame way as the third, an 

* the ſame treatment. 


the plants re- 


e fifth ſort grows naturally at Curaſſao in the Weſt- 
Indies. This hath a perennial creeping root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral ſlender ſtalks about à foot high, 
which become ſomewhat ligneous, but ſeldom laſt 


" above two years, the leaves ſtanding alternately upon 


ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are about two inches long, and 


an inch and a half broad. The flowers come out 


from the wings of the ſtalk toward the top, ſtanding 
upon mort {lender foot-ſtalks ; theſe are garniſhed 
With oval downy petals, which are ſmall, of a ſulphur 
- colour, and have dark purple bottoms. They appear 
in July and Auguſt, but are rarely ſueceeded by ber- 


ries in England. 


This is ealily propagated by parting the roots in the 


ring, but the plants are too tender to live through 


. the winter in England "without arcificiat warnith, fo 
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the pots Thould be placed im a moderate warmth' ia 
winter; but during the months of July, Auguſt, and 
September they may be placed in the open air in a 
warm ſituation. | 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Crete, Sicily, and 
Spain. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three 
feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches which grow 
erect, and are covered with a woolly down, garniſhed 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves almoſt three inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle; they 
are downy, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out in cluſters on the ſide of the 
branches; they are ſmall,. of an herbaceous white 
colour, fitting very cloſe to the branches, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall berries almoſt as large as thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, which when ripe are red. This flowers in 
June and July, and the berries ripen in autumn, 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown on a bed of light earth the beginning of April, 
and when the plants are two or three inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a ſeparate {mall por filled with earth out of a kitchen- 
garden, and placed in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root ; then they may be removed to a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they may remain till the beginning 
of October; at which time they ſhould be removed 
into the green-houſe, for the plants are too tender to 
live through the winter in the open air, ſo they muſt 
be treated like the other green-houſe plants, but 
ſhould be ſparingly watered in winter. Theſe plants 
will continue ſeveral years if they are not too tenderly 
treated. — 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally at Malabar, and alſo 
at the Cape of Good Hope. This riſes to the height 
of five or ſix feet, ſending out long flexible branches 
covered with a gray bark, and garniſhed with oblong 


oval leaves which are often placed oppoſite, and ſome- 


times by threes round the branches, to which they ſit 
cloſe. The flowers are produced in cluſters at the 


baſe of the foot-ſtalks of the leaves; they are ſmall, 


and of an herbaceous yellow colour; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by round purpliſh berrjes having ten cells, 


each including one ſeed. This plant flowers in July 


and Auguſt, but unleſs the ſeaſon is warm, the ber- 
ries do not ripen in England. 1 
This is * by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a moderate hor-bed, and when the plants have 


four leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot- 


bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; then they ſhould have freſh air 
admitted to them every day in warm weather to pre- 


vent their drawing up weak, and ſhould be treated in 


the ſame way as other exotic plants. When theſe 
are grown three or four inches high, they ſhould be 


carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate 


ſmall pot, filled with light loomy earth, and placed in 
a frame upon an old hot-bed, ſhading them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root ; then they ſhould 
be gradually inured to bear the open air, into which 


they ſhould be removed in July, and placed in a warm 


Hruation, where they may remain till the end of Sep- 
tember; then they ſhould be removed into ſhelter, 
and the firſt winter they ſhould be placed in a mod-- 
rate ſtove; but when the plants have obtained ſtrength, 
they will tive through the winter in a good green- 
houſe. | | 

The eighth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun growing naturally at Campeachy, from whence 
he ſent the ſeeds to England. This hath a ſhrubby 


' ſtalk which riſes ten or twelve feet high, dividing to- 
ward the top into ſeveral ſmall branches, covered with 


a gray hairy bark, and garniſhed with oval ſpcar-ſhaped 
leaves; thoſe on the lower part are placed alternately, 
but toward the end of the branches they are oppoſite. 
The lower leaves are from three to four inches long, 


and two broad in the middle; drawing to a point, at 


both ends; they are of a pale green, and are downy. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks 


\. toward" the end of the 1 29% ſometimes one, and 


at other times two are produced at the ſame joint 
oppoſite; 


p H⁰ 


eppoſite; they ſtand upon ſhort nodding 
Fhe 3 ſmall, 4 pale dirty yellow colour, 
having purple bottoms; theſe are ſucceeded, by ſtwall, 
ſpherical, red berries included in an oval, dark, purple 
bladder, It flowers in June and July, but unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves warm, there are no berries ſacceeding 
them. 5 
Thi be ted by ſeeds in the ſame way as 
— EGS, ond = plants require the ſame 
treatment, but are not ſo hardy, therefore they muſt 
be kept in a moderate ſtove in winter; but in the 
middle of ſummer, they ſhould be placed in the open 
air in a ſheltered ſituation for about three months; 
for if they are conſtantly kept in the ſtove, they will 
draw up weak, ſo will not flower, It may alſo be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which, if planted in pots during 
the ſpring and ſummer months, and plunged into a 
gentle warmth, will take -root freely, and may be 
treated in the ſame way as is before directed for the 
ſaxth ſort. | | 
The ninth ſort is an annual plant, which. grows natu- 
rally in Virginia. This branches out very wide cloſe 
to the ground, and the branches frequently tie upon 
it; they are angular and full of joints, dividing again 
into ſmaller branches, and are. garniſhed with hairy 
viſcous leaves, which are almoſt heart-ſhaped, ſtand- 
ing upon pretty long «foor-[talks ; they are about 
three inches long and almoſt two broad, having ſeve- 
ral acute indentures on their edges. The flowers are 
produced on the ſide of the branches upon ſl:ort, ſlen- 
der, nodding foot-ſtalks ; they are of an herbaceous 
yellow colour with dark bottoms ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by large ſwelling bladders of a light green, 
incloſing berries as large as common Cherries, which 
nate yellowiſh when ripe. This fort flowers in June 
and July, and che berries ripen in the autumn, 
If the ſeeds of this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up in the ipring, and require no 
other care but to thin them, and keep them clean 
from weeds; or if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring 
on a common barder 
and need no other care. 
The tenth fort is alſo an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies ; this riſes 
with an upright branching ſtalk from two to three 
| feet high. The branches are ſmooth, angular, and 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ending in acute 
points, which are ſharply indented on their edges. The 
flowers cotne out toward the end of the branches up- 
on ſhort (lender foot-ſtalks ; they are very ſmall, of 
a dirty white colour, and are ſucceeded by berries the 
ſize of common Cherries, covered with an angular 
bladder; they are of a yellowiſh colour when ripe. 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants come 
up and are a little advanced, they ſhould be planted 
on a freſh hot-bed to bring them forward, and treated 
in the ſame way as the Caplicum. When they are 
grown ſtrong, and are hardened to bear the open air, 
they may be tranſplanted with balls of earth to their 
roots into a warm border, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them till they have taken root; after which 


they will require no other care, but to keep them clean | 


from weeds. | 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies; 
this is an annual plant with very branching ſtalks; 
which ſeldom riſe above a foot high. The leaves are 
- oval, of a deep green, and have long foot-ſtalks ; the 
flowers are ſmall, white, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- 
- ſtalks; the berries are ſmall, and green when ripe. 

The twelfth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz this is a low 
annual plant, with a very branching ſpreading ſtalk. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, downy, and have deep 
iadentures on their edges, which are oppoſite and re- 


gular like a winged leaf; the branches are ſmooth and | 
angular; the flowers ſmall and white; the fruit is 


mall, and yellowiſh when ripe. 


The thirteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late * 


foot - ſtalks. 


—— 


, the plants will riſe very well, | 


when ri 
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 ſtaming which ſpread open, and are the ſame leng 
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Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz ; this is an annual plant 


with a very branching hairy ſtalk. The leaves are oval, 
acute · pointed, and indented like a ſaw on their edges; 
the flowers are ſmall, and of a pale yellow colour; 


the fruit is round, as large as a Cherry, and of a yel- 
lowiſh green when ripe. 


© The fourteenth ſort was diſcovered at La Vera Cruz by 


the ſame gentleman ; this is an annual plant, with an 
upright branching ſtalk near two feet high, garniſhed 
with oval leaves, indented on their edges like a ſaw. 
They have long foot-ſtalks, and change to a purpliſh 
colour in the autumn. The flowers are ſmall and 
white, ſtanding upon very long foot-ſtalks, and are 
ſucceeded by large berries almoſt as large, and of the 
ſhape of Ab of a yellowiſh green, with 
ſome purple ſtripes. | 
The tfrcenth fort was found by the ſame gentleman, 
growing naturally in the ſame country ; this is an an- 
nual plant, with a ſmooth, erect, branching ſtalk near 
three feet high, garniſhed with oval, | r-ſhaped, 
viſcous leaves, ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are of a pale yellow, and ſmall ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by large heart-ſhaped fruit, of a pale yellow 
The five laſt mentioned ſorts are propa- 
gated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the eleventh, 


and the plants require the ſame treatment. 


The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in Peru, from 
whence the younger de Juſſieu ſent the ſeeds. This 
is an annual plant, riſing with a ſtrong, herbaceous, 
angular ſtalk four or five feet high, of a purpliſh co- 
lour, dividing into ſeveral branches which are angu- 
lar, and ſpread out wide on every ſide; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with oblong leaves which are deeply ſinuated 
on their ſides, and are -of a deep green. The foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers are ſhort ; the empalement of 
the flower is large, bell-ſhaped, and deeply cut into 
five ſegments ; the flower is large, of the open bell- 
ſhape, of a light blue colour, and is ſucceeded by 
berries about the ſize of common Cherries, incloſed 
in a large ſwelling bladder, having five ſharp angles. 
It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 
which if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up 
the following ſpring; or if the ſeeds are ſown on a bed 
of rich earth in the ſpring, the plants will riſe eaſily, 
and may be afterward tranſplanted to the borders of 
the pleaſure- garden, where they muſt be allowed 
room, for if the ground is good, the plants will grow 
very large. | 
F Aber Feuille, who firſt diſcovered this plant in 
Peru, and has given a figure and deſcription of it, 
recommends it greatly for its virtues, and ſays, the 
Indians make great uſe of its berries to bring away 
gravel, and to relieve perſons who have a ſtoppage 
of urine, and gives the manner of uſing them; which 
is, to bruiſe four or five of the berries either in com- 
mon water, or white wine, giving it to the patient to 
drink, and the ſucceſs is aſtoniſhing. . 
tab. 
154. Lin. Gen. Plant. 52 1. [This plant is called 
of ®vurev, a plant, and Lacca, a colour, becauſe a 
red coloured lacca is made thereof.] American Night- 


- ſhade. 


The CnaracTzRs are, | | 
The flower kath no petals according to ſome, or no empale- 
ment according to others, for the cover of the parts of 5 - 
neration being coloured, is by the latter termed petals ; 
there are five of theſe which are roundiſb, concave, ſpread- 
ing open, and permanent. It has for the moſt part ten 
th as 15 

etals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and ten comprelſſed 
* germen joined 1 on their "fide, bus are 
divided on their ontfide, upon which fit ten very ſhort 
les which are reflexed, and crowned by fingle tigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to an orbicular depreſſed terry, 
with ten longitudinal deep furrows, having ten cells, each 
containing a ſingle ſmooth - ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 


Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
_ whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and ten ſtyles. 
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The Syxzcirs are, ; A NF 
1. PuyTtoLacca (Vulgaris) floribus decandris decagynis. 


Hort. Cliff. 117. Phytolacca with flowers having ten 


ftamina and ten ſtyles. Phytolacca Americana, majori 

fructu. Tourn. Inſt. 229. American Nightſhade with 

large fruit, commonly called Virginian Poke, or Porke Phyſic. 

2. PuyToLacca (Mexicana) toliis ovato-lanceolatis, flo- 
ribus ſeſſilibus. Phytolacca with oval ſpear-ſnaped leaves, 
and flowers fitting cloſe to the ftalks. Phytolacca Mexi- 
cana, baccis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Elth. 318. Mexican Phy- 
tolacca, whoſe berries grow cloſe to the Halt. 

3. PuyToLacca (Toſendra) floribus icoſandris decagy- 
nis, Lin. Sp. 631. Phytolacca with many ſtamina, which 
are fixed to the receptacle. Phytolacca ſpicis florum 
longiſlimis, radice annua. tab. 207, Phytolacca with 
the longeſt ſpikes of flowers, and an anual root. 

4. PavyToLacca (Dioica) floribus dioicis, caule arbo- 
reo ramoſa. Phytolacca with a tree: lile ſtem, which has 
male and female flowers on different plants. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and alſo 
in Spain and Portugal; this hath a very thick flethy 
root, as large as a man's leg, divided into ſeveral 
thick fleſhy fibres, which run deep in the ground. 
When the roots are become large, they ſend out three 

or four ſtalks, which are herbaceous, as large as a 
good walking-ſtick, of a purple colour, and riſe the 

height of lix or ſeven fect, dividing into many 

ranches at the top, garniſhed with leaves about five 
inches long, and two inches and a halt broad; they 
ate rounded at their baſe, but terminate in a point, 
and are placed without order, having ſhort foot- ſtalks; 
they are of a deep green, and in the autumn change 
to a purpliſh colour before they fall off. From the 
joints of the branches and at their diviſions, come out 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are about five 
inches long ; the lower part is naked, but the upper 
half ſuſtains a number of flowers ranged on each fide 

like common Currants. Each flower ftands upon a 
foot-ſtalk half an inch long; the flowers have five 

- purpliſh petals, within which ſtand the ten ſtamina 

and ſtyles. After the flowers are faded, the germen 

turns to a depreſſed berry with ten furrows, having 

ten cells, filled with ſmooth ſeeds. Ir flowers in July 
and Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons the berries ripen in 
autumn. 
It may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring upon a bed of light earth, and when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into the bor- 
ders of large gardens, allowing them ſpace to grow, 
for they muſt not be planted too near other plants, leſt 
they overbear and deſtroy them, as they grow to be 
very large, eſpecially it the foil is good, When they 
have taken root, they will require no farther care but 
only to clear them * weeds, and in the autumn 
they will produce their flowers and fruit; but when 
the froſt comes on, it will cut down the ſtems of theſe 
plants which conſtantly decay in the winter, but their 
roots will abide in the ground, and come up again the 
ſucceeding ſpring. haps; 

The roots of this plant will continue many years, eſ- 
pecially if they are planted in a dry ſoil, for wet ia win- 

ter ſtanding about the roots will cauſe them to rot; and 


l9metimes the froſt in very ſevere winters will kill 


them, if the ſurface of the ground is not covered with 
mulch, but in our ordinary winters they are neyer 
injured, 

Parkinſon ſays, that the inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica make uſe of the juice of the root as a familiar 
purge ; two ſpoonfuls of the juice will work ſtrongly. 
Of late there have been tome quacks, who pretend to 

Cure cancers with this herb, but I have not met with 
one inſtance of its having been ſerviceable in that diſ- 
order. The inhabitants of North America boil the 
young ſhoots of this plant, and eat. it like Spinach. 

be juice of the berries ſtain paper and linen of a 
beautiful purple colour, but it will not laſt long. If 

- there could be a method of fixing the dye, it might 
be very uſeful. oy 4 A. 

The vignerons in Portugal, for many years made uſe 


of the juice of the berries of this plant to mix with | 


— 
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| their red port wines when they made it; which give a 


deep colour to the wine; and when there was too much 
of this juice added, it gave a very diſagreeable taſte to 
the wine; and complaint of this practice having been 
communicated to his Portugueſe Majeſty, he gave or- 
'ders that the ſtems of the — ſhould be cut 
down and deſtroyed before they produced berries, to 
prevent the uſe of this juice for the future, in order 
to gain a better reputation to the wine of that country. 
Some of this unmixed wine I have drank; and found 
it much more palatable and lighter than any port 
wine I had ever before taſted ; but whether this is 
{ill continued in that country, I cannot fay. . 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies; the late Dr. Houſtoun found it growing in 
great plenty at La Vera Cruz, where the inhabitants 
conſtantly uſed it for their table. This plant is bien- 
nial, ſeldom continuing longer than two years; and 
when it flowers and produces plenty of ſeeds the firſt 


year, the plants frequently die before the following 


ſpring. This hath an herbaceous ſtalk about two 
cet high, about the ſize of a man's finger, dividing 
at the top into two or three ſhort branches, garniſhed 
with ovalſpear-ſhaped leaves near fix inches long; and 
almoſt three broad, drawing to a point at each end; 
they have a ſtrong longitudinal midrib, and ſeveral 
tranſverſe veins running from that to the ſides; of a 
deep green, and have foot-ſtalks an inch and a half 
long, placed without order on the ſtalk. The foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers come out from the ſide of the 
branches oppoſite to the leaves; they are ſeven or 
eight inches long; the lower part, about two inches 
in length, is naked; the remaining part is garniſhed 
with white flowers ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, which 
are white, having a bluſh of purple in the middle, 
each being cut into five ſegments almoſt to the bot- 
tom, and have from eight to fourteen ſtamina, and 
ten ſtyles in each flower, which are ſucceeded by flat 
berries, having ten deep furrows divided into ſo man 
cells, each containing one or two ſmooth ſeeds. This 
flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen late 
in the autumn. C 
The third fort grows naturally in Malabar, from 
whence I received the ſeeds; this plant is annual, al- 
ways periſhing ſoon after it has perfected ſeeds, fo that 
in this particular it differs greatly from the firſt ; this 
riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk from two to three feet 
high, which has ſeveral longitudinal furrows, and 
changes the latter part of ſummer to a purpliſh colour. 
It divides at the top into three or four branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſix or ſeven inches 
long, and almoſt three broad in the middle, drawing 
to a point at each end; they are of a deep green, 


and have ſhort foot-ſtalks ; ſometimes they ſtand al- 


ternately, at others they are placed oppoſite, and are 
frequently oblique to * foot-ſtalk. The foor-ſtalks 
of the flowers come out from the ſide of the branches 
oppoſite to the leaves; they are nine or ten inches 
long, the lower part being naked as in the other ſorts, 
but this is much ſhorter than the other ſpecies ; the 
other part is garniſhed with larger flowers than thoſe 
of the other ſorts; they are white on their inſide, of 
an herbaceous colour on their edges, and purpliſh o 


-their outſide, TO upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe 


have not always the ſame number of ſtamina, ſome 
of them have but eight, and others nine-or eleven, 
which are terminated by roundiſh ſummits. Theſe 
flowers are ſucceeded by orbicular, compreſſed, ſoft 
berries divided by deep furrows on their outſide into 
ten cells, each containing one ſmooth ſhining black 
ſeed; the racemus of flowers is very narrow at the 
top, where it is commonly inclined. This flowers in 
July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, 
ſoon after which the plant decays. | 

The berries of this ſort are very ſucculent, and their 
Juice ſtains paper and linen-of a beautiful purple co- 
lour, but it is not permanent. 
Theſe two ſorts are not ſo hardy as the firſt, ſo their 


| ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot- bed in the 


ſpring, and when the. plants are fit to remove, they 
| | ſhould 
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ſhould be tranſplanted to another hot- bod to bring | 


them forward, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun 
till they have taken new root; after which they ſhould 
| be treated in the ſame way as other tender exotic 
plants, and the beginning of July they may be tranſ. 
planted out upon a warm border, or into pots filled 
with light rich earth, and ſhaded from the ſun till 
they have taken new root; after which they will re- 
quire to be dul watered in dry weather, and kept 
clean from — 4 As theſe plants perfect their ſeeds 
every. autumn, they may be eaſily preſerved. 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in Mexico, from | 


whence the ſeeds were ſent to Paris ſome years paſt, 
and they have been ſent to Spain many years ſince ; 
for there are growing in ſome of the gardens, ſeveral 
trees which are now upward of twenty feet high ; and 
I have been credibly informed, there are ſome of the 
trees which produce male, and others female flowers 
only; but as the plant in the Chelſea Garden has not 
as yet produced any flowers which have opened per- 
fectly, ſo I cannot from my own obſervations deter- 
mine this. 
The plant hath a ſtrong woody ſtem as large as a 
man's leg, which ſends out many irregular branches, 
arniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſix inches 
ong, and almoſt three broad, aving large midribs, 
which are of a purple colour when the leaves arc fully 
own; the flowers are produced at the baſe of the 
Eot-ſtalks of the leaves, in a racemus like thoſe of 
the other ſpecies; but as thoſe on the plant in the 
Chelſea Garden were produced late in the ſeaſon, ſo 
they dropped off before they opened. ; 
This ſpecies may be propagated by cuttings during 
the ſummer months, which ſhould be planted in pots 
filled with light earth and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, covering the pots with hand-glaſſes to ex- 


clude the air from the cuttings, and duly ſhading | 


them from the ſun ; in about five or ſix weeks they 
will put out roots, when they may be each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the bed 


again, ſhading them daily till they have taken new | 


root then they ſhould be gradually inured to the open 
air, where they may remain till the end of Septem- 
ber, when they muſt be removed into a moderate ſtove 
for the winter ſcaſon, for they will not live through 
the winter in a green-houſe, unleſs it is a very warm 
one. 
PIERCE A. Solanoides. Tourn. Act. Par. 1706. 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The flower has no petals ; the empalement which incloſes 
the parts of generation is compoſed of four oblong, oval, 
coloured leaves, which are by ſome called petals. It hath 
four ſtamina, which ſtand erect and cloſe together, termi- 
nated by ſmall ſummits. In the center is fituated a large 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh 
berry ſitting upon the reflexed empalement, having one cell, 
inclofing a rough ſeed of the ſame form. 
I have taken the freedom of inſcribing this genus of 
plants to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
who is not only a great encourager of botanical ſtu- 
dies, but greatly ſkilled in the ſcience himſelf. 
Tournefort firſt placed this with the Phytolacca, mak- 
ing it a ſpecies uf that genus; but as the flowers of 
Phytolacca have five petals or leaves to the empale- 
ment, and ten ſtamina, and the flowers of this have 
but four petals and eight ſtamina, and the berries of 
Phytolacca have ten cells, and theſe have but one, fo 
they could not with propriety be joined together ; 
therefore upon mature conſideration Tournefort con- 
ſtituted a new genus of it, by the title of Solanoides, 
and publiſhed the characters in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for the year 1706; but as all 
thoſe titles of plants which end with oides, have been 


by later botaniſts changed, fo I ſhall join this to the | 
firſt ſection of Linnæus's eighth claſs, who has ſup- 


ſed this to be the ſame with Plumier's Rivinia, fo 
he has applied that title to this 1 and believed 
Plumier was miſtaken when he drew eight ſtamina to 
the flower; but Plumier's Rivinia is totally different 
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from this plant, and the flowers of it have eight ſta⸗ 


mina as Plumier has repreſenred it. 
The Srreiks are, | 


Pixxcxa (Glabra) foliis ovato-lariceolatis glabris. 


Piercea with oval, {pear-ſhaped, ſinooth leaves. Sola- 
noides Americana, circm tolits glabris. Tourn. Act. 
Par. 1706. American Solanoides with ſmooth Enchanters 
Nightſhade leaves. | 
; PizrcrA (Tomentoſa) foliis cordatis pubeſcentibus. 
Piercea with heart-ſhaped downy leaves. Solanoides Ame- 
ricana circze follis can-ſcentibus. Taurn. AR. Par. 
1706, American Solancides with bogry leaves lite Eu- 
chanters Nig beſbade. | 
Theſe plants grow naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indics, but the firſt is the moſt common 
there. This riſes with a ſlender herbaceous ſtalk three 
or four feet high, and by age becomes a little ligneous 
at the bottom. It divides into many branches which 
are herbaceous, and have angles; theſe are garniſhed 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves near four inches long, 
and two broad in the middle; they are of a bright 
Ric and have lender ſoot-ſtalks an inch and a 
alf broad. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out 
from the ſide of the branches, at the baſe of the 
. foot-ſtalks of the leaves; they are from four to five 
inches long, ſuſtaining a great number of ſmall white 
flowers, ranged along the upper part on both ſides. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall red berries full of a red 
Juice, incloſing one hard ſeed of the ſame form. 
There is a ſucceſſion of flowers upon this plant moſt 
part of the year, which are ſucceeded by berries ri- 
pening after each other, ſo that the plants are ſeldom 
deſtitute of them ; and although the flowers make but 
a {mall appearance, yet the long bunches of bright red 
berries, hanging on all the branches great part of the 
year, have a fine effect. | 
The ſecond fort grows taller than the firſt, and the 
branches grow more erect; the leaves are ſmaller, 
heart-ſhaped, and covered with ſhort hairy down 
the ſpikes of flowers are not ſo long, and the flowers 
are not ſo cloſely placed together, and have longer 
foot-ſtalks. This continues flowering and producing 
ripe fruit in the ſame manner as the other, moſt part of 
the year. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown foon after they are ripe, for if they are kept long 
out of the ground they ſeldom grow the ſame year, 
They ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; and when the 
plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, 
and gently watered as the earth becomes dry. When 
the plants are two inches high, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſmall halfpenny pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obervir to 
ſhade them till they have taken new root; after which 
they mult be treated in the ſame way as other exotig 
plants, by admitting freſh air to them daily, according 
to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and giving them water 
as often as they require it, When the plants have 
obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, and may be placed on ſhelves, and there they 
mult conſtantly remain, for they are too tender to 
thrive in the open air in England in the warmeſt part 
of the year. | | 
The juice of the berrics of theſe plants will ſtain pa- 
per and linen of a bright red colour, and I have made 
many experiments with it to colour flowers, which have 
ſucceeded extremely well; theſe were made in the 
following manner. I preſſed out the juice of the her- 
ries, and mixed it with common water, putting it into a 
phial, ſhaking it well together for ſome time, till the 
water was thoroughly tinged; then I cut off the flowers 
ly blown, and placed their ſtalks 
into the phial, and in one night the flowers have been 
finely variegated with red. The flowers which I made 
the 4 on were the Tuberoſe and the double 
white Narciſſus. | 
ILOSELLA. Sce Biznacivy. 


1 PIM- 


PIM 
PIMPINELL A, Lin. Gen. Plant. 328, Tragoſe- 
linum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 309. tab. 163. Burnet 
Saxifrage; in French, Boucage. 
The CHARACTERS are, \ 


— 


e am involucrums, and the empalements are ſcarce 72 

ble ; the greater umbel is uniform. The flowers have five 

Heart. ſbaped N petals, which are nearly equal, and 

ve ſtamina which are longer than the petals, terminated 

y roundiſh ſummits. The germen is /ituated under the 

wag xj oak two ſhort ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtig- 

mas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong oval fruit, 

divided in two parts, containing two oblong . plain on 
the inſide and convex on the other, and furroted. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 

Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Speis are. | 

t. PiveixnzLLa (Major) foliis pinnatis, foliolis cordatis 

ſerratis, ſummis ſimplicibus trifidis. Burnet Saxifrage 

with winged leaves near the root, having heart-ſhaped 

ſawed lobes, and fingle three: pointed leaves at the top of 

the ſtalk. n majus, umbella candida. 

A Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 309. Greater Burnet Saxifrage with 

| a white umbel. 
2. PiMPINELLA (Saxifraga) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ra- 
dicalibus ſubrotundis, ſummis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 


) 


at the bottom having lobes which are roundiſb, but thoſe at 
tbe top linear. Tragoſelinum alterum majus. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 309. Another greater Burnet Saxifrage. 


libus pinnatifidis, ſummis linearibus trifidis. Burnet 
Saxifrage with winged leaves, whoſe lobes of the bottom 
leaves are wing-pointed, and the upper ones linear and tri- 
fid. Tragoſelinum minus. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. LV 
ſer Burnet Saxifrage. | 
4. PixemngLiia (Nigra) foliis pinnatis hirſutis, foliolis 
radicalibus cordatis inæqualiter ſerratis, ſummis line- 
aribus quinquefidis. , Burnet Saxifrage with hairy winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes of the bottom leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
wnequal and ſawed, the upper ones linear and five-pointed. 
Tragoſelinum radice nigra, Germanicum. Juſſieu. 
Hort. Chelſ. Cat. 100. German Burnet Saxifrage with a 
black root. _. | | 

5. P1MPINBLLA (Austriaca) foliis pinnatis lucidis foli- 
olis radicalibus lanceolatis, pinnato ſerratis, ſummis li- 
gearibus pinnatifidis. Burnet Saxifrage with ſhining 
nee! 2 the lobes of whoſe bottom leaves are ſpear- 

| e 
2 1 ragoſelinum Auſtriacum maximum, folus 
rofundiſſimè inciſis. Boerh. Hort. Chelſ. Cat. 100. 
Ya oſt Burnet Saxifrage of Auſtria, whoſe leaves are 

cut.  , 

6. . (Peregrina) foliis radicalibus pinnatis 
crenatis, ſummis cuneiformibus inciſis. Lin, Sp. 
Plant. 164. Burnet Saxifrage, whoſe lower leaves are 
winged and indented on their edges, and the upper ones 
wide fbpe and cut. Apium peregrinum foliis ſub- 
rotundis. C. B. P. 153. Foreign Parſley with roundiſb 
© leaves. 


7 PiMPINELLA (Aniſum) foliis radicalibus trifidis inciſis. 
Lan. Sp. Plant. 264. NM. with trifid cut lower 
leaves. Aniſum vulgare. Cluſ. Hiſt. 2. p. 202. Com- 

mon Aniſe. | 

The firſt, fort grows naturally in woods, and on the 
ide of banks near hedges in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
Jag Special y upon ch land. The lower leaves 
of this fort are wing-ſhaped, compoſed of three pair 

A heart-ſhaped lobes, and terminated by an odd one; 


Win 
rotun 


are (harp! ſawed on their edges, and ſit cloſe 

to the midrib. The lower lobes which are the largeſt, 
are near two inches long, and one and a half broad 

at their baſe, and are of a dark green. The ſtalks 
are more than a foot hi 


e bottom, but 


3. PimenzLLa (Hircina) foliis pinnatis, foliolis radica- 


igh, dividing into four or five 
branching foot-ſtalks ; the lower part of the ſtalk is | 

raiſhed with winged leaves, ſhaped like thoſe at 
ſmaller ; thoſe upon the branches | 


are ſhort and trifid; the branches are terminated by 


It hath an umbellated flower ; the principal umbel is cm- 
peed of many rays or ſmaller umbels ; neither of theſe | 


— 


Plant. 263. Burnet Saxifrage with winged leaves, thoſe 


n 


ed, and the upper ones linear and wing- | 
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ſmall umbels of white flowers, wHich are cbmpoſed' of 
ſmaller umbels or rays. The flowers have five heart- 
ſhaped petals which turn inward, and ate ſucceeded 
by two narrow, oblong, channelled feeds. It flowers 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. There is a 
variety of this with red flowers, which is fiequently 
found among the other, and riſes from the ſame ſeed. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in dry paſtures in 
many parts of England ; the lower leaves of this are 
compoſed of four pair of lobes, terminated by an 
odd one; theſe are foundiſh; thoſe on the lower 2 
of the leaf are about half an inch long, and the ſame 
breadth; they are indented on their edges; the ſtalks 


riſe near a foot dich. ſending out three or four ſlen- 


der branches, which are garmſhed with very narrow 
leaves, The umbels of lowers are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt, as are alſo the flowers and ſeeds. It flowers 
about the ſame time, ates 


The third fort grows naturally in dry gravelly paſ- 


tures in ſeveral parts of England; the lower leaves of 


this ſort have five or ſix pair of lobes terminared by 
an odd one, which are deeply cut almoſt to their mid- 
rib in form of wings. The ſtalks are ſlender, and 
riſe about a foot high, ſending out a few ſmall 
branches, which have a narrow trifid leaf placed at each 
Joint, and are terminated by ſmall umbels of white 
flowers, compoſed of ſeveral rays ſtanding upon pretty 
long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and appear 
at the ſame time with the former. 

The ſeeds of the fourth fort were ſent me from Paris 
by Dr. Bernard de Juſhev. The lower leaves of this 
ſort are compoſed of fix or ſeven pair of lobes termi- 
nated by an odd one; theſe are heart-ſhaped, almoſt 
two inches long, and one and a half broad near their 
baſe ; they ate hairy, and of a pale green. The ſtalk 
riſes near two feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, 
which have one narrow five-pointed leaf at each joihr, 
and are terminated with umbels of white flowers like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort. 5 e 

The ſeeds of the fifth ſort I gathered in Dr. Boer: 
haave's private garden near Leyden; the ſynonime 
applied to it was the title he gave me for it, and he 
told me he had received the ſeeds of it from Auſtria. 
The lower leaves have five pair of lobes terminated 
by an odd one; theſe are placed at a wider diſtance 
from each other than thoſe of the other ſorts; they 
are near two inches long, and three quarters of an 


-inch broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each 


end, and are deeply cut in regular jags oppoſite, in 
form of a winged leaf ; they are of a lucid green, and 
have long foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks riſe two feet high, 
dividing at the top into two or three {lender branches, 

arniſhed at each joint with one wing-pointed narrow 
eaf. The umbels of flowers are very like the firſt. 
All theſe forts have perennial roots; they are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, whith. if ſown in the autumn, will 
more cr, ſucceed than when they are ſown in 
the ſpring. When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other culture but to thin them hen theyare 
too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds ; the ſe- 
cond year they will flower and produce ripe ſeeds, and 


the roots will abide ſome years, and continue to pro- 


duce flowers and feeds, if they grow in poor land. 
The firſt fort is directed for medicinal, ufe, but the 
herbwomen either bring the. third ſort to market for 
it, or what is worſe, ſubſtiture Burnet and Meadow 
Saxifrage in its ſtead. It enters the pulvis ati com- 

oſitis, and is eſteemed good for the gravel: 

he laſt ſort is the common Aniſe : this is an annual 

lant, which grows naturally in Egypt, but is cultivated 
in Malta and Spain, from which countries the ſeeds 
are annually brought to England. From theſe "feeds 


there is a diſtilled water, and an oil drawn for medi- 


cinal uſe. The paſtry-cooks alſo make great uſe of 
theſe ſeeds in (Fetal of their empor, to give 
them an aromatic taſte and ſmell. The lower leaves 
are divided into three lobes, which are deeply cut on 
their, edges ; the ſtalk riſes 4 foot and a half high, 
aviding into ſeveral enter branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with narrow leaves, "edt into three or four nar- 

row 
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row. ſegments, and are terminated b dcp 
| looſe umbels, compoſed of many ſmaller umbels br 
rays, which ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh white; the ſeeds 
are oblong and ſwelling. It flowers in July, and if the 
ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds will 1 on in autumn. 
The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown the beginning of 
April upon .a warm border, where the plants are. to 
remain; when they come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
and kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture 
this plant requires, but is too tender to be cultivated 
in England for profit. Al 
PINASTER. See Piwvs. 
PING UICU LA, Butterwort. 
This plant is found growing upon bogs in many 
rts of England, but 1s never cultivated in gardens, 
fo 1 ſhall pals it over with barely mentioning it. 
PINUS. Tous Inſt. R. H. 585. tab. 355. Raii 
Meth. Plant. 138. Lin. Gen. Plant. 956. The Pine- 
tree; in French, Pin. 
The CnaRAcrxs are, 
The male flowers are collected in a ſcaly conical bunch ; 
they baue no petals, but many ſtamina, which are connetted 
at their baſe, but divide at the top, terminated by eref? 
ſummits ;, theſe are included in the ſcales, which ſupply 
the want of petals and empalement. The female flowers 
are collected in a common oval cone, and ſtand at a d 
tance from the male on the ſame tree. 
4 cone is produced two flowers, which have no petals, 
a ſmall germen Jupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned 
; th ſingle Fiema be germen afterward becomes an ob- 
ng oval nut, crowned with a wing, included in the rigid 
ſeale of the cone, | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-fourth claſs, which includes the 
plants with male and female flowers on the ſame plant, 


whoſe ſtamina are joined in one body ; to this genus he |, 


adds the Larix and Abies of Tournefort. 
The Speis are, 

x. Emus (Sylvefris) foliis geminis primordialibus ſolita- 
riis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 450. Pine- tree tvith two leaves 
in each ſheath, but the firſt leaves are Jingle. Pinus ſyl- 
veſtris. C. B. P. 491. The wild Pine, or Pineaſter. 

2. Pinus (Pinea) foliis geminis primordialibus ſolitariis 
ciliatis. Pine- tree with two gray leaves coming out of each 
ſheath, and the firſt leaves ſingle. Pinus ſativa. C. B. P. 
490. The cultivated Pine-tree, commonly called the Stone 
Pine. | 

3. Pmus (Rubra) foliis geminis brevioribus glaucis, 
com. Hr *. atis. Fart with for orter 

ay leaves proceeding out of each ſheath, and ſmall acute- 
N cones. Pins ſylveſtris Lin . laucis, 
conĩs parvis albentibus. Raii Syn. 2. 288. Mild Pine 
with Porter 
Scotch Fir or Pi 
4. Pinus (Tartarica) foliis geminis brevioribus latiuſcu- 


$9 leaves, and ſmall whitiſh cones, called 
ine. 


lis glaucis, conis minimis, Pine- trer with two ſhorter 


broad leaves in each 
ſmalleſt cones, commonly called Tartarian Pine. | 

5. Pos (Montana) foliis ſæpius ternis tenuioribus vi- 
ridibus, conis pyramidatis, ſquamis obtuſis. Pine with 
three narrow green leaves often in each ſheath, and pyra- 
midal cones with blunt ſcales. Pinus ſylveſtris montana 
altera. C. B. P. 421. Another wild Mountain Pine, 
called Mug bo. To 

6, Pinus (Cembro) foliis quinis lævibus. H. Scan. 32. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1000. Pine. iree with five ſmooth leaves | | 
in each ſheath. Pinus ſylveſtris montana tertia. C. B. 


P. 491. The third wild Mountain Pine, called Cembro. 

7. Pinus (Maritima) foliis geminis longioribus glabris, 
conis longioribus tenuioribuſque. Pine-tree with two 
longer ſmooth leaves in each ſheath, and longer narrower 
cones. Pinus maritima ſecunda. Tabern. Icon. 937. 
The ſecond maritime Pine. | i 

8. Pinus (Halepenſis) foliis geminis tenuiſſimis, conis 
obtuſis, ramis patulis. Tak. 208. Pine-tree with two 

narrow leaves in each ſheath,” obtuſe cones, and {preading 
branches. Pinus Halepenſis, foliis tenuibus lzte viri- 
dibus. Rand, Hort. Chelf. Cat. 158. Aleppo Pine with 
very narrow dark green leaves. Nn 


Under each ſcale | 


ſheath which are gray, and the | 
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Pixus. (Virginiana) foliis geminis brevioribus, conis 
vis, ſquamis acutis. Pine-iree with two ſhorter leaves 
in each ſheath, and ſmall cones with acute ſcales. Pinus 
Virginiana foliis binis brevioribus & craſſioribus ſetis, 

minori cono ſingulis ſquamarum capitibus aculeo do- 
natis. Pluk. Alm. 297. Virginian Pine with two ſhorter 
and thicker leaves in each ſheath, and à ſmaller cone with 

each ſcale ending in a prickle, commonly called Ferſey Pine. 

10. Pinvs (Rigida) folüs ternis, conis longioribus ſqua- 
mis rigidioribus. Pine tree with three eaves, and longer 
cones having rigid ſcales, commonly called three- lea ved 
Virginian Pine. 2 Er 3 

11. Pinus (Laa) foliis longioribus tenuioribus ternis, 
conis maximis laxis. Pine. tree with three longer nar- 
rower leaves, and th: largeſt looſe cones. Pinus Virgi- 
niana tenuifolia tripilis, ic, ternis plerumque ex uno fo- 
liculo ſetis ſtrobilis majoribus Pluk. Alm. 297. Vir- 
ginian Pine- tree with three narrow leaves in each ſheath, 
and larger cones, called the Frankincenſe-tree. © 

12. Pinus (Echinaia) Virginiana PIE ongis foliis tenui- 
oribus, cono echinato gracill. Pluk. Alm. 297.  YVirgi-* 
nian Pine with longer end narrower leaves, and a Nender 
prickly cone, called three-leaved Baſtard Pine. 

19. Pixvs (Strabus) follis quinis ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1001. Pine-tree with frve rough leaves in each ſheath, 
commonly called Lord Weymouth's Pine. 

14. Pinus (Paluſtris) foliis ternis longiſſimis. Pine- tree 
with the longeſt leaves growing by threes out of each- 

ſheath. Pinus Americana paluſtris trifolia, fohis lon- 


iſſimis. Du Hamel. Three-leaved, Marſh, American 
Pine with the longeſt leaves. 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus in Ame- 
rica, Which have not been ſufficiently examined to 
aſcertain their differences ; and it is probable ſome of 
the European kinds, which are now ſuppoſed to be 
only varieties of the ſorts here enumerated, may be 
diſtin& ſpecies ; but as I have had no opportunities 
of ſeeing them, ſo I have omitted them here. | 
The firſt fort here enumerated is the Pineaſter, or 
wild Pine, which grows naturally in the mountains in' 
Italy and the ſouth of France, where there are foreſts 
of theſe trees, which, if ſuffered to ſtand, grow to a 
large ſize ; but in Switzerland they are frequently cut 
into ſhingles for covering their houſes, and alſo for 
making pitch; and in the ſouth of France, the youn 
trees are cut for ſtakes to ſupport their Vines: This 
rows to a large ſize; the branches extend on every 
de to a conſiderable diſtance, and while the trees are 
young, they are fully garniſhed with leaves, eſpecially 
where they are not ſo cloſe as to exclude the air from 
thoſe within; but as they advance in age, the branches 
appear naked, and all thoſe which are firuated be- 
low become unſightly after years, for which reaſon 
they have not been much in eſteem of late; for as the 
wood of the Scotch Fir is much preferable to this, 
and the branches being generally better 1 
leaves, ſo the latter nas been more generally propagated 
than the former. The branches of this ſort grow at a 
wider diſtance than thoſe of the Scotch Pine, and are 
more horizontal; the leaves are much larger, thicker, 
and longer, and grow ſtrait, have a broad ſurface 
on their inſide, which has a furrow or channel runnin 
longitudinally ; they are of a darker green, and their 
points are obtuſe, The cones of this are ſeven or 
eight inches long, pyramidal, and have pointed ſcales , 
the ſeeds are oblong, a little flatted on their ſides, 
and have narrow wings on their tos. 
The ſecond fort, which 1s e the Stone 
Pine, is very common in Italy; but I much doubt of 
the country where it grows naturally, for far as L 
have been able to learn, there are none of theſe trees 
growing in any part of Italy, but where 


9. 


they have 


en planted, or where the ſeeds have ſcattered from 


7 a trees; and T' have frequently received the 
& * 


s of a Pine from China, which were taken out of 


the cones ſo like thoſe of this ſort, as not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from them; but theſe have never Fenn, 
either by their being too old, or from their having 
been taken out of the cones; for if the ſeeds of Pines 
are kept in the Cones, they will grow at ten or twelve 


years 


not grow after one 


= 
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years old; but when they are out of the cones, they | 


ſeldom grow well after two years, and ſome forts do 

r. Ide leaves of this are not 

quite ſo long as thoſe of the former ſort, and are of a 
ayiſh or ſea- green colour; the cones are not more 


an five inches long, but are very thick, roundiſh, and | 
end in an obtuſe point; the ſcales of the cones are flat, 
and the ſeeds are more than twice the ſize of thoſe of 


the former. The kernels of theſe are frequently ſerved 
up in deſerts to the table during the winter ſeaſon in 
Italy, and formerly they were uſed in tnedicine here, 
but of late years the Piſtachia nuts have been 


ene- 
rally ſubſtituted in lieu of them. The wood of this 


tree is white, not ſo full of reſin as many of the other 
ſorts, ſo is never cultivated for its wood, but chiefly 


for the beauty of its leaves and for the nuts, which 


ate much eſteemed in the ſouth of France and in Italy. 


The third ſort is generally known here by the title of 


Scotch Pine, from its growing tiaturally in the moun- 
tains of Scotland, but it is common in moſt parts of 


Europe; and Monſ. du Hamel of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Paris, mentions his having received 
cones of this tree from St.-Domingo in the Weſt-In- 
dies, ſo concludes that it grows indifferently in torrid, 
frozen, and temperate zones. 
titled, Pinus ſylveſtris Genevenſis vulgaris; ſo that it 

ows commonly in the mountains near that city, and 


all through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 


wood of this tree is the red or yellow deal, which is 
the moſt durable of any of the kinds yet known; the 


leaves of this tree are much ſhorter than thoſe of the 
former ſorts, and are broader, of a grayiſh colour, 
and twiſted, growing two out of each ſheath ; the 
cones are ſmall, pyramidal, and end in narrow points ; 
they are of a light colour, and the ſeeds are ſmall. 


This fort grows well upon almoſt every ſoil; I have 


planted numbers of the trees upon Peat-pits, where 
they have made great progreſs. I have alſo planted 


them in clay, where they have ſucceeded far beyond | 


expectation ; and upon ſand, gravel, and chalk, they 


+ out into boards, 


likewiſe thrive as well; butas they do not grow near 


ſo faſt upon graveland ſand as upon moiſt ground, ſo 


the wood is much preferable ; for thoſe trees which 
have been cut down upon moiſt ſoils, where they have 
made the greateſt progreſs when they have been fawn 
| ave not been valuable, the wood 
has been white and of a looſe texture; whereas thoſe" 
which have grown upon dry gravelly ground, have 
proved nearly equal to the beſt foreign deals; and I 
doubt not bur thoſe plantations which of late years 


+ have been made of theſe trees, will, in the next age, | 
not only turn greatly to the advantage of their poſſeſ- | - 


ſors, but alſo become a national benefit; therefore 
this is the fort which I would recommend 
vated on barren lands. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Tartary, from 

whence I received the ſeeds. This hath a great re- 

ſemblance to the Scotch Pine, but the leaves are 

broader, ſhorter, and their points are more obtuſe ; 

they emit a ſtrong balſamic odour when bruiſed ; the 

cones of this are very ſmall; as are alſo the ſeeds, ſome | 
of which were black, and others white; but whether 
they are from different trees or the ſame, I could not 


to be culti- 


learn; for the ſeeds were taken out of the cones, but 
in the parcel there was not one entire cone. 


The 


h ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Switzerland; this hath very narrow green leaves, 
which grow ſometimes by pairs, and at others there 


ue three coming out of each ſheath ; theſe generally 
und ere; the cones are of a middle ſize and pyra- 


miar the ſcales are flat, having each a ſmall obtuſe 


riſing,” but are very compact, till they are opened by 
thewarmth of the ſun the ſecond ſpring. The ſeeds 

of this are much leſs than thoſe of the Pineaſter, but 
larger chan thoſe of the Scotch Pine. 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Switzerland, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the Siberian, which I 
greatly doubt; for the ' cones of this are ſhort and 
roundiſh, and the ſcales are cloſe, whereas thoſe of 
the Siberian Pine are long and looſer; the leaves have 


It is by John Bauhin 


Pearance; 


EN 

4 near reſemblance ta each other, fo far as [ have ab- 
ſerved in the ſpecimens ; but the plants which have 
been. raiſed from the Switzerland feeds, have, made 
much greater ptogreſs than thofe from the Siberian 
ſeeds, which can ſcarce be kept alive in England. The 
leaves are long and narrow, imooth to the touch, of a 
light green, and five of them came out from the fame 
ſheath-z the branches are cloſcly garniſhed with them; 
the cones are about three inches long, and the ſcales 
are pretty cloſe ; the feeds are pretty large, and their 


ſhells are cafily broken. | 

The ſeventh ſort graws in the maritime pared of Italy 
and the ſouth of F rance ; this . hath long ſinooth 
leaves, growing by pairs in each ſheath; the canes. 
are very lender ; the feeds are about the 
lize of thoſe of the Pineaſter. 


The eighth ſort grows naturally near Aleppo, and in 
_ ſeveral other parts of Syria. This is a tree of mid- 


dlling growth in its native foil, and in England there 


are none of any la ſize, for moſt of the plants 
which were growing here before the year 1740, were 
killed by the froſt that ſevere winter; the two largeſt 
which I have ſeen are growing at Goodwood in Sul- 
ſex, the ſeat of his Grace the Duke of Richmond; 
theſe had been tranſplanted thither the year before, ſo 
had ſcarce recovered their removal, and had made no 
ſhoots that ſummer, therefore eſcaped much better 
than thoſe plants which were in great vigour, moſt of 
which were- deftroyed. This tree branches out on 
every. {ide near the root; the branches at firſt grow ho- 
rixontally, but turn their ends upward y their bark. is 
ſmooth, and of a dark gray colour. The leaves arc 
long and very-narrow, of a dark green, and grow by 
pairs in each ſheath; if they are bruiſed, they em:c 
a ſtrong reſinous odour. The cones come out from 
the fide of the branches; they are not much more 
than half the length of thoſe of the Pineaſter, but are 
full as large at their baſe; the ſcales are flatred, aud 
and the point of the cone obtuſe. The ſeeds are 
much leſs than thoſe of the Pineaſter, but of the ſame 
| The ninth fort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 

America; this never riſes to any great height, and is 

the leaſteſteemed in the country of all the ſorts. While 

the plants are young, they make a pretty ap- 
a but — they get to he 1 RE of 2 
ven or eight feet, they become ragged and unſightly, 

ſo are not worth cultivating. . 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
ts of North America, where it riſes to a great 
ight ;; and ſo far as we can judge by the grovyth of 

thole trees which are now here, it ſeems likely to be- 

come a large tree in England. There are many of 
them now growing in the noble plantation of ever- 
green trees in his Grace the Duke of Bedtord's park 
at Wooburn, which are twenty feet high, though not 
of many years ſtanding, and keep pace with the other 
kinds of Pines and Firs in the ſame plantation. The 
leaves of this are long, three generally ſtanding in 
each ſheath ; the cones of this fort come out in clul- 
ters round the branches; they are as long as the cones 
of the Pineaſter, and have rigid ſcales ; the ſecds are 
winged, and nearly as large as thoſe of the Pineaſter. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath very long narrow leaves, growing by threes 
re en hah the cones are as large as thoke of 
the Stone Pine, but the ſcales are looſer, and the concs 
more pointed. The ſcales of this open horizoncaily, 
and diſcharge the ſeeds. This fort was ſent over 
from America to Mr. Ball of Exeter, and allo to Dr. 
pton Biſhop'of London, by the title of Frankin- 
cenſe Pine. ts | Nn 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Virginia; the cones 

of this have been brought to England of late years, 

dy the title of Baſtard threedeaved Pine. The Jeaves 
of this fort are long and narrow; ſometimes there are 
three growing in each ſhearh, and at others but two ; 


the cones are long, fender, _ their ſcales termmate 
in ſharp points; they are rather longer than-thyſe of 
the Pineaſter, and not ſo th. - 
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The thirteenth ſort 


trees began to be propagated in Englan 
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North America, where it is called the vhite Pine. It 
is one of the talleſt trees of all the ſpecies, often 


| pang a hundred feet high in thoſe countries, as I 


ave been credibly informed; the bark of this tree is 


very ſmooth and delicate, eſpecially when young; 
the leaves are long and ſiender, five growing out of | 
cach ſheath; the branches are pretty cloſely garniſned 


with them, ſo make a fine - > 3 4 the cones are 
long, ſlender, and very looſe, opening with the firſt 
warmth of the ſpring, ſo that if they ate not gathered 
in winter, the ſcales open and let out the ſeeds. The 
wood of this fort is eſteemed for making maſts for 
ſhips; it is in England titled Lord Weymouth's, or 
New England Pine. As che wood of this tree was ge- 
nerally thought of great ſervice to the navy, there was 
a law made in the ninth year of Queen Anne for the 
reſervation of the trees, and to encourage their 9 
in America; and it is within forty years pa theſe | 
in any 
plenty, though there were ſome large trees of this 
ſort growing in two or three places long before, par- 
ticularly at Lord Weymouth's, and Sir Wyndham 


Knatchbull's in Kent; and it has been chiefly from the 
ſeeds of the latter, that the much greater number of 


theſe trees now in England have been raiſed ; for al- 
though there has annually been ſome of the ſeeds 
brought from America, yet theſe have been few in 
compariſon to the produce of the trees in Kent; and 
many of the trees which have been raiſed from the 
ſeeds of thoſe trees, now produce plenty of good ſeeds, 
articularly thoſe in the gardens of his late Grace the 
Duke of Argyle at Whitton, which annually pro- 
duce large quantities of cones, which his Grace did 
molt generouſly diftribute to all the curious, | 
This fort and the Scotch Pine, are the beſt worth cul- 
tivating of all the kinds for the ſake of their wood; 
the others may be planted for 'variety in parks; &c. 
where they make a good appearance in winter, when 
other trees are deſtitute of leaves. j Ig 45 
All the forts of Pines are propagated by ſeeds, which 
are produced in hard woody cones ; the way to get 
out their ſeeds is to lay the cones before a gentle fire, 
which will cauſe the cells to open, and then the ſeeds 
may be eaſily taken out. If the cones are kept entire, 
the ſeeds will remain good for ſome years; ſo that the 
ſureſt way to preſerve them, is to let them remain in 
the cones until the time for ſowing the ſeeds ; if the 
cones are — in a warm place in ſummet, they will 
open, and emit the ſeeds; but if they are not expoſed 
to much heat, they will remain entire ſome years, 
eſpecially thoſe which are cloſe and compact; and the 


ſeeds which have been taken out of Cones of ſeven | 


years old, have grown very well, ſo that theſe may be 
tranſported to any diſtance, provided the cones are 
well ripened and properly put-up. | 
The beſt time for ſowing the ſeeds of Pines is about 
the end of March, and when the ſeeds are ſown, the 
place ſhould be covered with nets to keep off birds, 
otherwiſe, when the plants begin to appear with the 
huſk of the ſeed on their tops, the birds will pick off 
the heads of the plants and deſtroy them, 

Where the quantity of ſeeds to be-ſown. is not great, 
it will be a good way to ſow them either in boxes or 
pots, filled with light loamy earth, which may be re- 


moved from one ſituation to another, according to the 


ſeaſon of the year; but if there is a large quantity of 
the ſeeds, ſo as to require a good ſpace to receive 
them, they ſhould be ſown on an Eaſt or North-eaſt 


border, where they may be ſcreened. from the ſun, 


whoſe heat is very injurious to theſe plants at their 
firſt appearance above ground. Thoſe ſeeds which 
are ſown in pots or boxes, ſhould alſo be placed in a 
ſhady ſituation, but not under trees; and if they are 
ſcreened from the ſun with mats at the time when 


the plants firſt come up, it will be a good method to 


reſerve them. £49 + a 
Moſt of the ſorts will come up in about ſix or ſeven 


weeks after they are ſown, but the ſeeds of the Stone 
or cultivated Pine, and two or three of the others, 


grows naturally in moſt parts of 


When the plants appear, they muſt be conftancly kept 
I 
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whoſe ſhells are very hard, frequently lie in the gtound 


a whole year; fo that when the plants do not come u 
the firſt year, the ground ſhould not be diſturbed, but 


kept clean from weeds, 'and the tollowing Tpring the 


© plants will rife. This frequently happens in dry fca- 
tons, and when they are fown in places a little co 


much expoſed to the ſun. Therefore the ſureſt me- 
thod is, to ſbak the ſeeds in water twenty - four hours 
before they are fown. Te TT Ts 


clean from weeds ; and in very dry ſeaſons, it they 
are now and then gently refreſhed with water, it will 
forward their growth; but this muſt be done with 
t care and caution, for if they are haſtily watered, 
it will waſh the tender plants out of the ground, or 
lay them down flat, Which often rots their ſhanks; and 
when this is too often repeated, it will have the ſame 
effect; ſo that unleſs it is judiciouſly performed, it will 
be the beſt way to give them none, but only ſcreen 
them from the fun, td 
If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a g80d me- 
thod to thin them gently about the beginning of July. 
The plants which are drawn up may then be planted 
on other beds which ſhould be prepared ready to re- 
ceive them, for they ſhould be immediately planted 
as they are drawn up, becauſe their tender roots are 
ſoon dried and ſpoiled at this ſeaſon of the year. This 
work ſhould be done (if poſſible) in cloudy or rainy 
weather, and then the plants will draw out with bet- 
ter roots, and will ſoon put out new fibres again; but 
if the weather ſhould prove clear and dry, the plants 
ſhould be ſhaded every day from the ſun with mats, 
and now and then gently refreſhed with water. In 
drawing up the plants, there ſhould be great care taken 
not to diſturb the roots of the plants left remaining in 
the ſeed-· beds, &c. ſo that if the ground be hard, the 
beds ſhould be well watered ſome time before the 
plants are thinned, to ſoften and looſen the earth; 


and if after the plants are drawn out, the beds are 
again gently, watered to ſettle the earth to the roots of 


the remaining plants, it will be of great ſervice to 
them, but it muſt be done with great care, fo as not 
to waſh out their roots, or lay down the plants. The 
diſtance which ſhould be allowed theſe plants in the 
new beds, is four or five inches row from row, and 
three inches in the rows. 


In theſe beds the plants may remain till the ſpring 


twelve months after, by which time they will be fit 
to tranſplant-where they are to remain for good, for 
the younger the plants are when planted'our, the bet- 
ter they will ſucceed; for although ſome ſorts will 
bear tranſplanting at a'much greater age, 'yet young 
plants planted at the ſame time will in a few years 
overtake the large ones, and ſoon outſtrip them in 
their growth; and there is an advantage in plantin 


young, by ſaving the expence of ſtaking, and much 


watering, which large plants require. I have ſeveral 
times ſeen plantations of ſeveral forts of Pines; which 


were made of plants ſix or ſeven feet high, and at the 


ſame time others of one foot high planted between 
them, which in ten years were better trees than the 
old ones, and much more vigorous in their growth ; 


but if the ground where they are deſigned to remain 


cannot be prepared by the time before-mentioned, the 
plants ſhould be planted out of the beds into a nurſery, 
where they may remain two years, but not longer; for 
it will be very hazardous removing theſe trees at a 
greater age. - 7 1 os. * 
The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant all the ſorts of Pines 
is about the latter end of March or the beginnings of 
April, juſt before they begin to ſhoot; for althoug the 
Scotch Pine, and ſome of the moſt hardy "ſorts, may 
be tranſplanted in winter, eſpecially when they are 
growing in ſtrong land, where they may be taken 
with balls of earth to their roots; yet this is What I 
wauld not adviſe for common practice, having fre- 


quently ſeen it attended with bad conſequences; but 


thoſe which are removed in the ſpring rarely fail. 

Where thefe trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, 

they ſhould be put pretty cloſe together, that they may 
10 L ſhelter 
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ſhelter each other; and when they have grown a few 


years, part of the plants may be cut down to give 
room for the others to grow; but this muſt be gra- 


dually performed, leſt by too much opening the plan- | 


tation at once, the air ſhould be let in among the re- 
maining trees with too great violence, which will ſtop 
their growth. 
Although theſe Evergreen-trees are by many perſons 
deſpiſed on account of their dark green in ſummer, 
yet a proper mixture of theſe in large clumps make 
a fine appearance about a ſeat in winter, and in ſum- 
mer, by their contraſt with other trees, have no bad 
effect in diverſifying the ſcene. 
Wherever large plantations are deſigned to he made, 
the beſt method will be to raiſe the plants either upon 
a part of the ſame land, or as near to the place as 
poſſible, and alſo upon the ſame ſort of ſoil : a ſmall 
piece of ground will be ſufficient to raiſe plants 
enough for many acres, but, as the plants require 
ſome care in their firſt raiſing, if the neighbouring 
cottagers, who have many of them ſmall incloſures ad- 
joining to their cottages, or where this is wanting, a 
ſmall incloſure ſhould be made them for the purpoſe 
of raiſing the plants, and they are furniſhed with the 
ſeeds an direQions for ſowing them, and managing 
the young plants till they are fit for tranſplanting, the 
women and children may be uſefully employed in this 
work; and the proprietors of land agreeing with them 
to take their plants when raiſed at a certain price, it 
would be a great benefit to the poor ; and hereby they 
would be engaged to have a regard for the planta- 
tions when made, and prevent their being deſtroyed, 
The Scotch Pine, as was before obſerved, being the 
hardieſt of all the kinds, and the wood of it the moſt 
uſeful, is the ſort which beſt deſerves care. This will 
thrive upon the moſt barren ſands, where ſcarce any 
thing elſe except Heath and Furze will grow; ſo that 
there are many thouſand acres of ſuch land lying con- 
venient for water carriage, which at preſent is of lit- 
tle benefit to any body, that might, by plantations of 
theſe trees, become good eſtates to their proprietors, 
and alſo a national benefit; and as the legiſlature 
have taken this into their conſideration, and already 
paſſed ſome laws for the ar theſe plantations, 
as alſo for their preſervation and ſecurity, ſo it may 
be hoped that this will be undertaken by the gentle- 
men who are poſſeſſed of ſuch lands in all the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom with proper ſpirit; for 
although they may not expect to receive much profit 
from theſe plantations in their own time, yet their 
ſucceſſors may with large intereſt ; and the pleaſure 
which thoſe growing trees will afford them, by beau- 
tifying the preſent dreary parts of the country, will in 
ſome meaſure recompenſe them for their trouble and 
expence; and by creating employment for the poor, 
leſſen thoſe rates which are now ſo high in many parts 
of England as ſcarce to be borne. 
The expence of making theſe plantations is what moſt 
people are afraid of, ſo would not engage in it; but the 
greateſt of the expence is that of fencing them from 
the cattle, &c. for the other is trifling, as there will be 
no neceſſity for e e. the ground to receive the 
plants; and the charge of planting an acre of land with 
theſe plants will not be more than twenty or thirty 
ſhillings where labour is dear, excluſive of the plants, 
which may be valued at forty ſhillings more. j have 
planted many acres of land with theſe trees, which 
was covered with Heath and Furze, and have only 
dug holes between to put in the plants, and afterward 
laid the Heath or Furze which was cut, upon the 
ſurface of the ground. about their roots, to prevent 
the ground drying, and few of the plants have failed. 
Theſe plants were moſt of them four years old from 
ſeed, nor was there any care taken to clean the ground 
afterward, but the whole left to ſhifr, and in five or 
ſix years the Pines have grown fo well as to overpower 
the Heath and Furze, and deſtroy it. 
The diſtance which I have generally planted theſe 
lants in all large open ſituations was about four feet, 
bor always irregular, avoiding planting in rows as 


much as poſſible; and in the planting, the great care 


wet from penetrating the wounds. 
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is not to take up the plants faſter than they can be 
planted, ſo that fome men have been employed in 
digging up the plants while others were planting. 
Thoſe who take up the plants muſt be looked after, 
to ſee they do not tear off their roots or wound their 
bark; and as faſt as they are taken up, their roots 
ſhould be covered to prevent their drying, and put 
into their new quarters as ſoon as poſſible, fn planting 
them, care ſhould be had to make the holes large 
enough for their roots, as alſo to looſen and break the 
clods of earth, and put the fineſt immediately about 
their roots, then to ſettle the earth gently with the 
foot to the roots of the plant. If theſe things are duly 
obſerved, and a proper ſeaſon choſen for performing 
it, there will be very little hazard of their ſucceeding ; 
bur I have ſeen ſome plantations made with plants 
which were brought from a great diſtance, and had 
been ſo cloſely packed up as to cauſe a heat, whereby 
moſt of the plants within had their leaves changed yel- 
low, and few of them have grown, which has diſcou- 
raged others from planting, not knowing the true 
cauſe of their failure. | 
After the plantations are made, the only care they 
require for five or ſix years will be to ſecure the plants 
from cattle, hares, and rabbits; for if theſe are ad- 
mitted to them, they will make great deſtruction in 
a ſhort time; for if the branches are gnawed by harcs 
or rabbits, it will greatly retard the growth of the 
Plants, if not deſtroy them. 

n about five or ſix years after planting, the branches 
of the young trees will have met, and begin to inter- 
fere with each other; therefore they will require a 
little pruning, but this mult be done with great cau- 
tion. The lower tier of branches only ſhould be cut 
off; this ſhould be performed in September, at which 
time there will be no danger of the wounds bleeding 
too much, and the turpentine will harden over the 
wounds as the ſeaſon grows cold, ſo will prevent the 
Theſe branches 
ſhould be cut off clole to the ſtem of the plants, and 
care ſhould be taken in doing this not to break any 
of the remaining branches of the young trees. This 
work ſhould be repeated every other year, at each 
time taking off only the lower tier of branches for 
if the plants are much trimmed, it will greatly retard 
their growth, as it does in general that of all trees; 
but as theſe trees never put out any new ſhoots where 
they are pruned, ſo they ſuffer more from amputa- 
tion than thoſe which do. 

In thoſe parts of France where they have foreſts of 
theſe trees, the proprietors always give the faggots to 
thoſe, who prune their young trees firſt, tor their 
labour, ſo it coſts them no money. At the ſecond 
pruning the proprietor has one-third of the faggots, 
and the dreſſers have the other two for their work, 
and afterward the faggots are equally divided between 
the workmen and proprietors, but there muſt be great 
— taken that they = not cut off more than ſhould 
In about twelve or fourteen years theſe will require 
no more pruning, for their upper branches will kill 
thoſe below where they have not air; but ſoon after 
this, if the plants have made good progreſs, it may be 
neceſſary to thin them; but this ſhould be gradually 
performed, beginning in the middle of the planta- 
tion firſt, leaving the outſide cloſe to ſcreen thoſe 
within from the cold, ſo by degrees coming to them 
at laſt, whereby thoſe which were firſt thinned will 
have had time to get ſtrength, ſo will not be in danger 
of ſuffering from the admiſſion of cold air. When 
theſe plantations are thinned, the trees ſhould not be 
dug up, but their ſtems cut off cloſe to the ground, 
for their roots never ſhoot again, but decay in the 
earth, ſo there can no harm ariſe by leaving them, 
and hereby the roots of the remaining plants are not 
injured. The trees which are now cut will be fit for 
many purpoſes; thoſe which are ſtrait will make good 
putlocks for the bricklayers, and ſerve for ſcaffolding 
poles, ſo that there may be as much made by the 


ſale 
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ſale of theſe, as will defray the whole expence of the 


planting, and probably intereſt for the money into | 


the bargain. 


As the upright growth of theſe trees renders their 


wood the more valuable, they ſhould be left pretty 
cloſe together, whereby they will draw each other up, 
and grow very tall. I have ſeen ſome of theſe trees 


growing, whoſe naked ſtems have been more than ſe- 
12 high, and as ſtr. t as a walking- cane, and 


from one of theſe trees there were as many boards 
ſawed, as laid the floor of a room near twenty feet 
ſquare. If theſe trees are left eight feet aſunder each 
way, it will be ſufficient room for their growth; 
therefore if at the firſt thinning a fourth part of the 
trees are taken away, the other may ſtand twelve or 
fourteen years longer, by which time they will be of a 
ſize for making ladders and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, 
and many other purpoſes; ſo that from this ſale as 
much may be made, as not only to pay the remaining 
part of the expence of planting, if any ſhould be 


tereſt, and the ſtanding trees for thefortunes of younger 
children. This may be demonſtrated by figures, and 
there has been ſeveral examples of late years, where 
the profits have greatly exceeded what 1s here men- 
tioned. 

The fifth ſort is called in Switzerland Torch Pine; 
the peaſants there make uſe of the wood of this tree 
inſtead of torches for burning. This tree grows to a 
great height in its native ſoil, and is well furniſhed 
with branches. The wood is pretty full of reſin, and 


the inhabitants in their buildings. 

The ſixth fort of Pine makes but flow progreſs in 
England, unleſs upon the ſummits of the northern 
mountains, where upon the peaty moors, this and the 
Siberian Pine are likely to ſucceed much better than 
in any other part of Britain, for they naturally grow 
among ſnow. : f 
The eighth ſort is never a large tree in its native 
country, and in England it grows more like a ſhrub 
than a tree, and is often greatly injured by cold in 
winter, and by ſevere froſts ſometimes killed, ſo that 
this is only kept for the ſake of variety in the Engliſh 
rdens. 

The ninth and tenth ſorts are uſed indifferently by the 
inhabitants of North America for their buildings, and 
the ſame purpoſes as the other ſorts of Pine. 

There are ſome varietics of theſe in America, if they 
are not diſtinct ſpecies. Some of them ripen their 
cones the firſt year, but others are two years, and 
ſome three before they are ripe ; but as theſe have not 
been well diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who. reſide in that 
country, and there are few of the forts ſo large in 
England as to produce cones, ſo their differences can 
not as yet be aſcertained. 

The eleventh and twelfth ſorts I believe are indiffe- 
rently called red Pine in North America, where their 


have built a ſixty- gun ſhip entirely of this wood, 
called the Saint Laurent, 
this wood from America, which was very like that of 
the Scotch Pine, but had rather more reſin. It may 
not be amiſs to make trial of ſome of theſe ſorts in 
plantations, to ſee which of them may deſerve to be 
propagated for in ſome places where they are grow- 
ing they thrive yery well, but theſe will not ſucceed 
ſo well on dry land as on moiſt. | 
The thirteenth ſort is called the white Pine in moſt 
parts of North America; of this I believe there are 
two varieties, if not diſtin& ſpecies; but as they 
have not been well examined by perſons of ſkill, we 
cannot take upon us to determine this, for Monſieur 
Gaultier's deſcription of one ſpecies 1s very different 
from that of the Weymouth Pine, and yet he has 
applied the title of white Pine to both. 
This ſort deſerves to be propagated for its beauty, 
which is ſuperior to all the ſorts of Pines yet known 
in England. The bark of the young trees and the 
branches are perfectly ſmooth; the branches are well 


wood is greatly eſteemed ; the French at Canada 


wanting in the firſt, but rent for the land with in- | 


when firſt cut is of a reddiſh colour; this is uſed by | 


I have had had a little of | 


| 
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garniſhed with leaves, which are long, and of an 
agreeable green, ſo that in ſummer they have a beauty, 
and in winter they make a better appearance than any 
of the forts. The wood of this tree is very uſeful, 
eſpecially for maſts of ſhips, as the trees grow ve 
tall and ſtrait, and are pliable, ſo do not break wit 
the wind, theretore the legiſlature thought proper to 
paſs a law for the preſervation and increaſe of theſe 
trees in America; but as theſe trees will thrive in 
England, they may be propagated in many places 
where the ſoil is proper for them. This fort grows 
beſt upon a moiſt light ſoil, but it ſhould not be too 
wet; it will alſo thrive on a loamy foil, if it is not too 
much approaching to clay. The ſeeds of this fort 
ſhould be ſown with a little more care than.thoſe of 
the Scotch Pine, becauſe their ſtems are not ſo flrong, 
therefore are more apt to go off while young; ſo if 
theſe are ſown in the full ground, the bed ſhould be 
ſcreened with mats from the ſun every day, but ex- 
poſed to the dews every night. When the plants 
come up, they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as 
is before directed for the Scotch Pine; and if all the 
plants of this kind are tranſplanted into beds in July, 
it will be a ſecure way to preſerve them; but as theſe 
plants will grow faſter than thoſe of the Scotch Pine, 
they ſhould be planted farther aſunder ; their rows 
ſhould be ſix inches diſtant, and in the rows they 
ſhould be four inches apart. This will allow them 
room to grow till the ſpring twelvemonth following, 
when they may be cither tranſplanted where they are 
to remain, or into a nurſery, where they may ſtand 
two years to get ſtrength ; but the ſooner they are 
planted where they are to ſtand, the leſs danger there 
will be of their ſucceeding, and the larger they 
will grow ; for although they will bear ranſplnting 
at a greater age, yet when they are planted young, 
they will make much greater progreſs, and grow to a 
greater ſize. 

The foil in which this ſort of tree thrives beſt is a ſoft 
hazel loam, not too wet, in which I have frequently 
meaſured ſhoots of one year, which were two feet 
and a half long, and have for ſome years continued 
growing ſo much: they ſhould have a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, tor I have obſerved where the trees have been 


much expoſed to the South-weſt winds, they have not 


made near ſo great a progreſs as thoſe which grew in 
ſhelter z and where there have been plantations of theſe 
trees, thoſe on the outſide have not kept pace with 
the middle. nor have their leaves retained their ver- 
dure lo well. ; 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally on ſwamps in 
many parts of North America, where been in- 
tormed they grow to the height of twenty- r thirty 
feet. Their leaves are a foot or more in length, grow- 
ing in tufts at the end of the branches, ſo have a ſin- 
gular appearance, but I have not heard the wood 
was of any uſe but for fuel; and there are few places 
here where theſe plants do well, for in very ſevere 
froſts their leading ſhoots are often killed, and in 
dry ground they will not thrive; ſo that unleſs the 
ſoil is adapted for them, it is to little purpoſe planting 
them. 

From the wild Pine or Pineaſter is procured the com- 
mon turpentine, which 1s chiefly uſed by the farriers, 
and from it 1s diſtilled the oil of turpentine. The 
finer and more valuable part, which comes firſt, is 
called the ſpirit, what is left at the bottom of the 
{till is the common reſin. | 

The kernels of the nuts of the manured or Stone 
Pine are of a balſamic nouriſhing nature, good for 


conſumptions, coughs, and hoarſeneſs, reſtorative, 
and of ſervice after long illneſs, 


PIPER. Lin. Gen. Plant. 42. Saururus. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. 51. tab. 12. Pepper, or Lizard's-tail. 
The CHaracTERS are, | 
The flowers are cloſely faſtened to a ſingle ſtalk, and 
have no compleat ſheath, theſe have no petals nor ſtamina, 
but have two ſummits oppoſite to the root of the germen, 
which are roundiſh ; they baue a large oval germen, but 
no ſtyle, crowned by a prickly triple . The germen 
afterward 


* 
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' afterward becomes a roundiſh berry with one cell, contain- 
ing ons globular ſeed. . Velde 7 | 
+ This genus of plants is ra 
of Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two male, and three female parts 
of generation. | | nen 
The Species are, 1 


1. Pen (Obtufifolium) foliis obovatis enerviis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 30. Pepper with obverſe oval leaves having no 
veins. 


2, Ned -{Pelucidum) foliis cordatis petiolatis, caule 
herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 30. Pepper with heart. ſpaped 
lenves having foot-ftalks, and an berbateous ſtalt. Pi- 
per foliis.cordatis, caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 6. 

tab. 4. Pepper with heart-ſhaped leaves and a trailing talk. 
3. Pen (Amalago) folis lanceolato-ovatis quinquener- 

vis rugoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with rough, 

oval, ſpear-fhaped leaves having five veins. Saururus 
foliis lanceolato-ovatis quinquenervis rugoſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 140. Lizard's-tail with rough, ſpear-ſhaped, oval 
leaves, having froe veins. : 


4. Pierx (Humilis) foliis lanceolatis nervoſis rigidis ſeſ- 


ſilibus. Pepper with ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped, veined leaves 
fitting cloſe to the branches. Piper longum humilius, 
fructu èꝭ ſummitate caulis prodeunte. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
45. Dwarf long Pepper, with the fruit coming out at the 
end of the ſtalk. 

5. PirrR (Peltatum) foliis peltatis orbiculato-cordatis 
obtuſis repandis, ſpicis umbellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 30. 
Pepper with target-formed leaves which are orbicular, 
heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, recurved, and have ſpikes growing 
in umbels. Saururus arboreſcens, foliis amplis, rotun- 


dis & umbilicatis. Plum. Cat. 51. Tree Lizard's-tail | 


with large, round, navel-ſhaped leaves. 

6. Piyxx (Lawrifolia) foliis lanceolato-ovatis nervoſis, 
ſpicis brevibus. Pepper with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, veined 
leaves, and ſhort ſpikes. Saururus fruteſcens, lauro- 
ceraſi folio, fructu breviore & craſſiore. Houſt. MSS. 

. Shrubby Lizard's-tail with a Laurel leaf, and a ſhorter 
thicker fruit. | | 

7. Px (Tomentoſum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis tomen- 
toſis, caule arboreſcente. Pepper with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, woolly leaves, and a tree-like ſtalt. Saururus 
arboreſcens latifolia, villoſa fructu gracili. Houſt. 
MSS. Broad-leaved, tree-like, hairy Lizard's-tail, with 
@ ſlender" fruit. * 

8. PiPtrR (Aduncum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, nervis al- 
ternis, ſpicis uncinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with 
oval ſpear- ſbaped leaves, ' having alternate veins and 
crooked. ſpikes. Sautrurus arboreſcens fructu adunco. 
Plum. Cat. 51. Lizard's-tail with a crooked fruit. 

9. Pieter (Decumanum) toliis cordato-ovatis nervoſis 
acuminatis, ſpicis reflexis. Pepper with oval, heart- 
ſhaped, — acute pointed leaves, and reflexed ſpikes. 
Saururus fruteſcens plantaginis folio ampliore, fructu 
breviore & graciliore adunco. Houſt. MSS. 'Shrubby 
Lizard's-tail with a larger Plantain leaf, and a porter 
and flenderer crooked ſpike. * 

10. Pix (Siriboa) foliis cordatis ſubſeptinerviis ve- 


noſis. Flor. _ 29. Pepper with heart-ſhaped leaves | 


which are veined, and have almoſt ſeven nerves. 
11. Piyrx (Reticulatum) foliis cordatis ſeptemnervis 
reticulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with heart-ſhaped 


netted leaves having ſeven veins. Saururus botryoites | 


major, foliis plantaginis. Plum. Cat. 51. Greater Li- 
zard's-tail with Plantain leaves. | 


12. PipER (Glabrum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis-acuminatis | 


glabris trinerviis. Pepper with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 
pointed, ſmooth leaves, baving three veins. Saururus 
racemoſus, ſeu botryides minor. Plum. Cat. 51. Small 
branching, or cluſtered Lizard's-tail. 
13. Pirex (Racemoſum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis rugoſis, 
nervis alternis. Pepper with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, rough 
leaves, having alternate veins. Saururus racemoſus, 
ſeu botryites major. Plum. Cat. 51. Greater branching, 
of cluſtered Lizard tail. ; | 
The firſt ſort grows natu 
in the Weſt Indies, This 


in many of the iſlands 
ds out from the root 
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Saururus humilis, folio carnoſo, fubrotundo. | 
Plum. Cat. 31. Low Lizard's-tail with a ſpeſty roundiſh | 


many ſucculent herbaceous ſtalks almoſt as large as a 
ur man's little. finger; they art jointed, and divide into 
in the third ſection 


each joint, ſo propagate very faſt, and ſoon cover a 
large ſpace of ground. The leaves are very thick and 


branches; this is alſo very ſucculent, and the whole 


require a glaſs tobe diſtinguiſhed, ſo have no beauty; 


lizard, for which Plumier gave it that title. 


= a warm ſtove to preſerve it in England, and 


tender plants, but they ſhould not have much wet. 


ning from that to the ſides. 


pretty thick ſpongy ſtalk which riſes fifteen feet high, 


- riſe nine or ten feet high, 
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many branches, never riſing above a foot high, but 
generally ſpread near the ground, putting out roots at 


ſucculent ; they are about three inches long and two 
broad, very ſmooth and entire. The foot-ſtalk, which 
ſuſtains the ſpike or tas, comes out at the end of the 


length, inoluding the ſpike, is about ſeven inches. 
The ſpike is ſtrait} erect, and about the ſize of a 
gooſe-quill, cloſely covered with {mall flowers which 


but the Whole ſpike much reſembles the tail of a 
Theſe ſpikes appear great part of the year, but they 
rarely have any ſeeds in England; the plants increaſc 
very faſt by their ſtalks, which put out roots. It re- 


ould have but little wet, eſpecially in winter. It 
the plants are plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
the ſtalks will put out roots into the tan, ſo may be 
cut off to make new plants. TH 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies; 
this is annual. The ſtalks are herbageous and ſuccu- 
lent ; they riſe about ſeven or. eight inches. high; 
the leaves are heart-ſhaped, an inch and a halt long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad; the ſpikes of 
flowers come out at the end of the ſtalks ; they are 
ſlender, about an inch long, and ſtrait; the flowers 
are very ſmall, and fit cloſe to the foot-{talk. Theſe 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by very ſmall ber- 
ries, each containing a {mall ſeed like dyit. If theſe 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter on the pots near it, the 
plants will come up without trouble; or if the ſceds 
are ſaved, and ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, the 
plants will riſe eaſily. Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted 
into ſeparate pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, treating them in the ſame way as other 
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The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes. This hath ſeveral crooked ſtems, which riſe 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, which are 
Jointed, hollow, and pithy ; - theſe divide into many 
imall branches, which are garniſhed with ſpear- ſnaped 
oval leaves about three inches and a half long, and 
one and a half broad; they are rough, and have five 
longitudinal veins. The — come out at the end 
of the branches; they are flender, and about three 
inches long; theſe have many ſmall flowers fitting 
cloſe to the foot-ſtalk, which are ſucceeded by ſmall 
berries. | | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
ſtalks of this are ſlender, and frequently trail upon 
the ground, putting roots out from their joints like 
the firſt; they are garniſhed with ſtiff ſpear- ſnaped 
leaves five inches long, and two broad in the middle, 
drawing to a point at each end; they have one ſtrong 
midrib, and on the backſide have ſeveral veins run- 
The ſpike of flowers is 
very ſlender, and about five inches long, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former ſorts... 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath a 


dividing into ſeveral branches which are jointed, and 
pithy; the leaves are almoſt round; the foot-ſtalk is 
faſtened to the under ſide, ſo that the upper ſurface has 
a mark like a navel where the ſtalk joins, and from 
that center run out the veins to the ſide. The leaves 
are about a foot diameter; their lower part is in- 
dented like a heart, but the other- part is round, and 
the ſtalk. being fixed toward the middle, the leaves 
have the appearance of a target. The ſpikes are ſmall, 
and grow in form of an umbel. pai & \ 
The fixth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in / 
America. This hath ſhrubby jointed ſtalks which 
ividing/ into ſmaller 
branches, which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped oval 
leaves ſeven inches long, and three broad, ending 
| in 
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in acute points; 2 are veined and rough, of the 
t 


ſame conſiſtence with Laurel leaves. The ſpikes of 
flowers come out from the ſide of the branch at the 


joints, oppoſite to the leaves; they are not more than 


one inch and a half long, about the thickneſs of a 
ſmall quill, and are cloſely ſet with flowers like the 
other ſorts. ; 

The ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This hath 
hollow pithy ſtalks, which riſe twelve or four- 
teen feet high, dividing into many crooked branches 
having ſwelling joints, which are garniſhed. with 
owl & ar-ſhaped leaves, about five inches long and 
three broad, having many veins, and are covered with 
a woolly down. The ſpikes of flowers come out from 
the ſide of the branches oppoſite to the leaves ; they 
are ſlender, and about three inches long, turning 
downward. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
many hollow ſtalks, which riſe about five feet high; 
the joints are pretty cloſe and protuberant; theſe di- 
vide into ſmaller branches, which are garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſeven inches long and three 
broad in the middle ; they are rough and veined, the 
veins coming out alternately from the midrib, diverg- 
ing to the ſides, and join the borders of the leaf at 
the top. The ſpikes of flowers come out from the 
ſide of the branches, oppoſite to the leaves ; they are 
lender, five inches long, and are incurved; theſe are 


cloſely ſer with ſmall flowers their whole length. 
This is called Spaniſh Elder in the Welt-Indies. 


The ninth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena by the 
late Dr. William Houſtoun ; this riſes with ſeveral 
ſhrubby ſtalks fifteen feet high, dividing into many 
flender branches with protuberant joints, which are 
garniſhed with heart-ſhaped oval leaves, five inches 
long and three broad, ending in acute points; they 
are {mooth, and at their baſe have five veins, but the 
two outer join the borders of the leaves, ſoon ; the 
other three run to the top, the middle one in a right 
line; the two fide veins diverge, and join together at 
the top; the leaves are of a dark green on their upper 
fide, but pale on their under. The ſpikes of flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches; they are ex- 
tremely ſlender, an inch and a half long, and are re- 
flexed at the end like a ſcorpion's tail. 

The tenth ſort was ſent me by Mr. Robert Millar 
from Panama, near which place it grows naturally. 
This hath hollow ſhrubby ſtalks which riſe about four 
feet high, and divide into many ſmall branches, which 
are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves about five 
inches long, and four broad near their baſe, ending in 
long acute points; theſe have ſeven veins at their 
bate, but the two outer ſoon diverge to the borders of 
the leaves, and unite with them; the other five are 
extended almoſt to the length of the leaves, diverging 
trom the midrib toward the ſides, and unite toward 
the top, The ſpikes come out from the ſide of the 
branches ; they are ſlender, and about four inches long, 
bending in the middle like a bow, and are cloſely tet 
with ſmall herbaceous flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by ſmall berries, incloſing a ſmall ſingle ſeed. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 
riics with a ſhrubby pithy ſtalk about five feet high, 
ſending out ſeveral fide branches which have 2 
berant joints, and are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves {ix inches long and five broad near their baſe. 
'They have five veins which ariſe from the foot-ſtalk, 
the middle one going in a direct line to the point; the 
two fide veins diverge toward the edges of the leaves 
in the middle, but approach again at the top; the 
ſurface of the leaves 1s full of ſmall veins, which 
form a ſort of net-work. The ſpikes come out from 
the {ide of the branches oppoſite to the leaves; they 
are ſlender, and about five inches long, a little bend- 
ing in the middle, and are cloſely ſet with very ſmall 


herbaceous flowers. 


The twelfth fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence it was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
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This hath many ſhrubby ſtalks which riſe about ten 
feet high, and divide iato ſeveral crooked branches 
toward the top, which have ſwelling joints, and are 
garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves near four 
inches long, and two and a half broad, terminating 
in acute points; they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, 
and have three large veins running longitudinally ; the 
middle or midrib being ſtrait, the two outer diverg- 
ing toward the ſides in the middle of the leaf, but are 
drawn together again at the point. The ſpikes come 
out from the ſide of the ſtalks oppoſite to the leaves ; 
they are pretty long, ſlender, and a little incurved. 
The flowers and ſeeds are like the other ſpecies. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally at Campeachy ; 
this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes ten or twelve 
feet high, dividing toward the top into a great num- 
ber of ſmall branches, which are hollow, and have 
protuberant joints; they are garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, 45 7 leaves, about five inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad; ſome of them have 
long, and others very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a 
deep green on their upper ſide, but pale on their un- 
der, ending in acute points. The ſpikes come out 
from the fide of the ſtalks, oppoſite to the leaves; 
they are long and lender, and are cloſely ſet with 
very ſmall flowers like the other ſpecies, ny 
The eleven laſt-mentioned forts are abiding plants, 
which require a warm ſtove to preſerve them in Eng- 
land. They may be propagated by ſeeds, if they can 
be procured freſh from the countries where the plants 
grow naturally; theſe ſhould be ſown upon a good 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants come up 
and are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into 
a ſeparate ſmall por filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them 
every day from the ſun till they have taken. freſh. 
root; then they muſt be treated in the ſame way as 
other tender exotic plants, admitting freſh air to them 
daily in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, to 
prevent their drawing up weak; and when the nights 
are cold, the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be covered 
with mats to keep them warm. As the ſtalks of moſt 
of theſe plants are tender when young, ſo they ſhould 
not have much wet, which would rot them ; and when 
water is given to them it muſt be with caution, not to 
beat down the plants; for when that is done, they 
ſeldom riſe again. 
In autumn the plants muſt be plunged into the tan-bed 
of the bark-ſtove, and during the winter they muſt be 
ſparingly watered ; they require the ſame warmth as 
the Coffee. tree. In the ſummer they require a large 
ſhare of freſh air in hot weather, but they muſt be 
conſtantly kept in the ſtove, for they are too tender to 
bear the inclemency of our. weather in ſummer. , 
ISCIDIA. Lin. Gen. 856. Piſcipula. Loefl. It. 275, 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower is of the butterfly kind; the empalement is of 
on? leaf, indented in five paris; the ſtandard is riſing, 
and indented at the end; the wings are as long as the 
ſtandard, the keel is moon-ſhaped and riſing. It hath ten 
ſtamina covered with a ſheath at bottom, which opens at 
the top; theſe are terminated by oblong ſummits : the ger- 
men 1s linear and compreſſed, ſupporting a narrow riſing 
ſtyle crowned ly a pointed ſtigma. This becomes a nar- 
row pod, having four longitudinal borders with one cell, and 
beteween each iſthmus have one cylindrical ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, intitled Diadelphia 


Decandria, the flowers having ten ſtamina in two 
bodies. | 


The Speis are, | 


. Piscip1a (Erythrina) foliolis ovatis. Jacq. Amer. 27. 


Piſcidia with oval leaves. Coral arbor polyphylla, non 
ſpinoſa, fraxini folio, ſiliquis alis foliaceis extantibus 
rotæ molendinaria fluviatilis acuta. Sloan. Hiſt. 2. 
p. 39. Dogwoed-tree. 


. Prso1DIa (Cartbaginienſis) foliolis obovatis. Jacq. 


Amer. 27. Piſcidia with oblong oval leaves. Phaſeolis 
accedens Coral arbor polyphyllos, foliis durioribus 
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non ſpinoſa. Pluk. Alm. 293. tab. 214. f. 4. Dog- 

wood-tree wwith oblong oval leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows plentifully in Jamaica, where it 

riſes with a ſtem to the * of twenty-five feet or 
more, which is almoſt as large as a man's body, 

covered with a light coloured ſmooth bark, and 
ſending out ſeveral branches at the top without order; 
theſe are garniſhed with winged leaves, whoſe pinnæ 

or lobes are oval; there are generally ſeven in each 

leaf; theſe are about two inches long, and one and a 


half broad, placed for the molt part oppoſite, and 


terminated by an odd lobe; the flowers are of the but- 


_ terfly kind, of a dirty white colour, and are ſucceeded 


by oblong pods, which have four longitudinal wings, 


and are jointed between the cells which contain the 


{ceds. 

The negroes in the Weſt-Indies make uſe of the bark 

of this tree to catch fiſh, which, if thrown into the 

water will intoxicate the fiſh, and cauſe them to riſe 

to the ſurface of the water, and turn upon their backs, 

ſo are eaſily caught; but this intoxication is not of 
long continuance, nor has it been known to give any 

bad quality to the fiſh. 

The ſecond ſort is alſo a native of the Weſt-Indies ; it 

differs from the firſt in the ſhape and conliſtence of 
the leaves, which are more oblong, and of a firmer | 
texture than thoſe of the firſt, but in other reſpects 

they are very ſimilar. 

Both forts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, when they 

can be obtained freſh from the countries where they 

naturally grow, for in Europe theſe plants- do rarely 

flower; there are plants now in the Chelſea Garden 

which are more than twenty years old, and if they had 

not been two or three times ſhortened, would have 

been more than twenty-five feet high, yet have not 

attempted to flower though they are in perfect health. 

The Leds mult be ſown upon a good hot- bed in the 

ſpring, and when the plants come up and are fit to 

tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall 

pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 

of tanners bark, and afterward treated in the ſame way 

as hath been directed for the ExyTarina, to which 

article the reader is deſired to turn, to avoid repetition. 


PISONIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 7. tab. 11. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 984. Fingrigo, vulgo. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The male flowers grow upon different plants from the 


fruit. The male flowers have a ſmall ereft empalement, 


cut into five acute points. The flowers are funnel-ſhaped, 
the tube is ſoort; the brim is expanded, and cut into five 
acute parts; they have five awl-ſhaped ſtamina which 
are longer than the petal, terminated by obtuſe ſummits. 
The female flowers have empalements like the male, and 
the flowers are of the ſame form; they fit upon the ger- 
men, which is fitugted under the receptacle, ſupporting a 
cylindrical ſtyle longer than the petal, crowned by five ob- 
long ſpreading ftigmas. The germen afterward turns to 
an oval capſule having ive angles and one cell, containing 

one ſmooth, oblong, oval ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-fecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
Planes whoſe male and female flowers are upon dif- 
erent plants, and the female flowers have five ſtigmas 
or ſty les. | | 
We have but one SPpEc1Es at preſent in England, 

VIZ. 


PisovIiA ( Aculeata) wr axillaribus patentiſſimis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 1511. Prickly Piſonia, called Fingrigo in the 
Weſt-Indies. Piſonia aculeata, fructu glutinoſo & ra- 
cemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 7. Prickly Piſonia with a 
lutinous branching fruit. 

The title of this genus was given by Father Plu- 
mier, in honour of Dr. William Piſo, who pub- 
liſhed a Natural Hiſtory of Braſil. The name of 
Fingrigo is what the inhabitants of Jamaica know 
it by. 


The male plants differ ſo much in appearance from 
the female, that thoſe who have not ſeen them riſe 


from the ſame ſeeds, would ſuppoſe they were 


| 
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different ſpecies, I ſhall therefore give ſhort deſcrip- 
tions of each. 
The male plants have ſtalks as thick as a man's arm, 
which riſe ten or twelve feet high; the bark is of a 
dark brown colour, and ſmooth ; theſe ſend out ma- 
ny branches by pairs oppoſite, which 'are much 
ſtronger than thoſe of the female, ſo do not hang 
about ſo looſe. They are parniſhed with obverſe, 
oval, ſtiff leaves, an inch and a half long, and an 
inch and a quarter broad, ſtanding oppoſite on ſhoit 
foot-ſtalks. From the ſide of the branches come out 
ſhort curſons or ſpurs, like thoſe of the Pear-tree, hav- 
ing each two pair of ſmall leaves at bottom, and from 
the top comes out the foot-ſtalk of the flowers which is 
ſlender, about half an inch long, dividingat the top into 
three; each of theſe ſuſtain a {mall corymbus of herba- 
ceous yellow flowers, each having five ſtamina ſtanding 
out beyond the petal, terminated by obtuſe ſummits. 
The ſtalks of the female plants are not fo ſtrong as 
thoſe of the male, ſo require ſupport. Thefe riſe 
eighteen or twenty feet high, ſending out ſlender weak 
branches oppoſite, which are armed with ſhort, ſtrong, 
hooked ſpines, and garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves, 
about an inch and three quarters broad ; theſe ſtand 
oppoſite on the larger branches, but on the ſmaller 
they are alternate, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall bunches at the end of 
the branches, ſitting upon the germen; they are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the male, but have no ſtamina ; 
in the center is ſituated a cylindrical - ſtyle, crowned 
by five ſpreading ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
turns to a channelled, five-cornered, glutinous cap- 
ſule, armed with ſmall crooked ſpines, each contain- 
ing one oblong, oval, ſmooth ſeed. 
Theſe plants are very common in the ſavannas, and 
other low places in the iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in 
ſeveral other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it is 
very troubleſome to whoever paſſes through the 
mou of their growth, faſtening themſelves by their 
rong crooked thorns to the clothes of the perſons ; 
and their ſeeds being glutinous and burry, alſo faſten 
themſelves to whatever touches them; ſo that the 
wings of the ground-doves and other birds, are often 
ſo loaded with the feeds, as to prevent their flying, 
by which means they become an ealy prey. 
In Europe this-plant is preſerved in the gardens of 
ſome curious perſons for variety ; it is propagated b 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark ; and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, where they may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, when they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed, and treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been directed for ſeveral ten- 
der plants of the fame country; obſerving in hot 
weather to give them plenty of water, but in winter 
they ſhould have it more ſparingly. They are too 
tender to thrive in the open air of this country at any 
ſeaſon of the year, wherefore they ſhould be conſtantly 
kept in the ſtove. They retain their leaves moſt part 
of the year in England. 


PISTACTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 982. Terchinthns, 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 579. tab. 345. Lentiſcus. Tourn, 


Inſt. R. H. 580. Turpentine-tree, Piſtachia-nut, and 
Maſtick- tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The male and female flowers grow upon ſeparate trees; 
the male flowers are diſpoſed in looſe ſparſed katkins, hav- 
ing ſmall ſcales with one flower ;, theſe have ſmall five- 
pointed empalements, but no petals ; they have five ſmall 
Stamina, terminated by oval, four-cornered, ereft ſummits. 
The female flowers have ſmall trifid empalements, but no 
petals; they bave each a large oval germen, ſupporting 
three neflexed ſtyles, crowned 5 thick prickly tigmas. The 


germen afterward turns to a dry berry or nut, inclo 1 
oval ſmooth ſeed. th : 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty- ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 


plants 
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plants which have male and female flowers on ſepa- 
rate plants, whoſe female flowers have three ſtyles. 
The Spxcixs are, 

1. PisrAciA (Terebinthus) foliis impari pianatis, folio- 
lis ſubovato recurvis. Lin. Mat. Med. 454. Sp. 
Plant. 145. Piſtacbia with unequal winged leaves, whoſe 
lobes are ſomewhat oval and recurved. Terebinthus In- 
dica Theophraſti piſtacia Dioſcoridis, Adv. 413. The 
Piſtachia-tree. 

2. Pisracla (Trifolia) foliis ſubternatis. Hort. Cliff. 
456. Piſtacia with trifcliate leaves. Terebinthus, ſeu 
piſtacia trifolia. Tourn, Inſt. 580. Three-leaved Tur- 
pentine, or Piſtachia-tree. 

3. PisTacia (Narbonenſis) foliis pinnatis ternatiſque, 
ſuborbiculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1025. Piſtachia with 
winged and trifoliate leaves, which are almoſt round. 


Terebinthus peregrina, fructu majore, piſtaciis ſimili, 


eduli. C. B. P. 400. Tourn. Inſt. 579. Foreign Tur- 
pentine- tree, with a large eatable ſruit like Piſtachia. 

4. PisTacla (Vera) foliis impari pinnatis, foliolis 

\ ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Piſtachia with un- 
equal winged leaves, whoſe lobes are oval and ſpear- 
ſhaped. erebinthus vulgaris. C. B. P. 400. The 
common Turpentine tree. 

5. Prsracta (Lentiſcus) foliis abruptè pinnatis, foliolis 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Piſtachia with abrupt 
winged leaves, and narrow [pear-ſhaped lobes. Lentiſ- 
cus vulgaris. C. B. P. 399. Common Maſtick-tree. 

6. PisTacia (Meſſilienſis) foliis abruptè pinnatis, folio- 


lis lineari lanceolatis. Piſtachia with abrupt winged | 


leaves, and narrow ſpear-ſhaped lobes. Lentiſcus angul- 
tifolia Maſſilienſis. H. R. Par. Narrow-leaved Maſtick- 
tree f Marſeilles. 

7. Prstacia (Americana) follis impari pinnatis, foliolis 
lanceolato-ovatis. acuminatis. Piſtachia with unequal 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, oval, and 
acute-pointed, Terebinthus piſtaciæ fuctu non eduli. 
Plum. Cat. 17. Turpentine-tree with a fruit like the 

Piſtacbia, which is not eatable. 

8. PisrAciA (Simaruba) foliis pinnatis deciduis, foliolis 

oblongo ovatis, Piſtachia with winged. deciduous leaves, 

having oblong oval lobes.  Terebinthus major, betulæ 

cortice, fructu triangulari. Sloan. Hitt, Jam. 2. 

89. tab. 199. Greater Turpentine-tree with a bark like 

the Birch-tree, and a triangular fruit, commonly called 

Birch-tree in Jamaica. 

The firſt ſort is the Piſtachia-nut-tree, whoſe fruit is 

much better known in England than the tree. This 

grows naturally in Arabia, Perſia, and Syria, from 
whence the nuts are generally brought to Europe. In 
thoſe countries it grows to the height of twenty-five 
or thirty feet; the bark of the ſtem and old branches 
are of a dark ruſſet colour, but that of the young 
branches is of a light brown; theſe are garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed ſometimes of two, and at 
others of three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe lobes approach toward an oval ſhape, and 
their edges turn backward ; if theſe are bruiſed, they 
emit an odour like the ſhell of the nut. Some of 
thele trees produce male flowers, others have female, 
and ſome, when old, have both on the ſame tree. The 
male flowers come out from the ſide of the branches, 
in looſe bunches or katkins ; they are of an herbaceous 
colour, having no petals, but have each five ſmall 
itamina, crowned by large four-cornered ſummits 
filled with farina; when that is diſcharged, the flowers 
fall off, The female flowers come out upon different 
trees in cluſters from the ſide of the branches; theſe 
have no petals, but have each a large oval germen, 
ſupporting three reflexed ſtyles ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oval nuts. This tree flowers in April, but the 
fruit never ripens in England. It is propagated by 
the nuts, which ſhould be planted in pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed' to bring up the plants ; when theſe 
appear, they ſhould have a large ſhare of air ad- 
mitted to them, to prevent their drawing up weak ; 
and by degrees they muſt be hardened to bear the 
open air, to which they ſhould be expoſed the be- 
ginning of June, and may remain abroad till autumn, 


PIS 


when they ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame to 
| ſcreen them from the froſt in winter; for while they 
are young, they are too tender to hve through the 
winter in England without protection, but they 


ſhould always be expoſed to the air in mild weather ; 
theſe plants ſhed their leaves in autumn, ſo ſhould 
not have much wet in winter; and in the ſpring, be- 
fore the plants begin to ſhoot, they muſt be tranſ- 
planted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot; and if they 
are plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, it will for- 
ward their putting out new roots; but as ſoon as they 
begin to ſhoor, they muſt be gradually hardened, and 
placed abroad again; theſe plants may be kept in 
pots three or four years till they have got ſtrength, 
during which time they ſhould be ſheltered in win- 
ter; and afterward they may be turned out of the 
ts, and planted in the full ground, ſome againſt 
igh walls to a warm aſpect, and others in a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they will bear the cold of our ordi- 
nary winters very well, but in ſevere froſts they are 
often deſtroyed. The trees flower and produce fruit 
in England, but the ſummers are not warm enough to 
ripen the nuts. | 
T he ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily and the Le- 
vant, where it is a tree of a middling ſize, covered 
with a rough brown bark, and dividing into many 
branches, which are garniſhed with leaves, which for 
the moſt part have three, but ſome have four oval 
lobes ; they ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, and are of 
a dark green colour. The male flowers grow upon 
different trees from the female, and are like thoſe of 
the former ſort, but are of a yellowiſh green colour. 
The female flowers of this fort I have not ſeen, ſo can 
give no account of them; theſe are ſucceeded by fruit 
like that of the former, but are much ſmaller. This 
is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, and the plants ſhould be treated in the ſame ways 
but require more protection in winter. There were ſe- 
veral plants of this kind in the Engliſh gardens before 
the year 1740, which had lived abroad ſome years 
againſt walls, but that ſevere winter killed moſt of 
them. 
The third fort grows in Italy and the South of 
France, but is ſuppoſed to have been tranfplanted 
there from ſome other country. This is a tree of a 


 middling ſize, covered with a light gray bark, ſend- 


ing out many fide branches, which are garniſhed with 
leaves which have ſometimes five, and at others but 
three roundiſh lobes, which ſtand upon OE long 
foot-ſtalks, and are of a light green colour. The 
male flowers grow upon ſeparate trees from the 
fruit, as in the other ſorts; the fruit of this is ſmall, 
but eatable. This is propagated by nuts in the ſame 
way as the firſt, and the plants are equally hardy. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Barbary, and alſo 
in Spain, Italy, and the Levant. This is a tree of 


. middling ſize, covered with a brown bark, and di- 


viding into many branches, whoſe bark is very ſmooth 
while young, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 
of three or four pair vf oval ſpear-ſhaped lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one. The flowers are male and 
female on different trees, as the former: the male 
flowers of this have purpliſh ſtamina; they appear in 
April, but I have not ſeen any of the female trees in 
flower. This is propagated by ſeeds, but unleſs they 
are ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, they ſel- 
dom grow the firſt year, but remain in the ground a 
whole year; and unleſs the ſeeds are taken from fuch 
trees as grow near the male, the ſeeds will not grow, 
as I have ſeveral times experienced. | 

The plants of this fort may be treated in the ſame 
manner as the firſt, and are as hardy. There is a tree 
of this ſort now growing in the gardens of the Biſhop 
of London at Fulham, againſt a wall, which was 
planted there above fifty years ago, and has endured 
the winters without cover; and ſome trees of this 


kind which were planted in the open air, in the gar- 
den of his Grace the Duke of Richmond at Good- 
wood in Suſſex, had ſurvived ſeveral winters without 
any protection. From theſe trees the common tur- 

pentine 


| 
| 
[ 
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tine of the ſhops was formerly taken, but there | 


is little of that now imported, but that from ſome of 
the cone-bearing trees is generally ſubſtituted for it. 


The fifth ſort is the common Maſtick-tree, Which is | 


better known in the gardens by its Latin title of Len- 
tiſcus. This grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 


Italy, and bring br reen, the plants have 8 | 
y 


ſerved in the gardens to adorn the 
houſe in winter. This in its native countries riſes to 
the height of eighteen or twenty feet, covered with a 
gray bark, ſend out many branches, which have a 
reddiſh brown bark, and are garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſcd of three or four pair of ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, without an odd one at the end. The 
midrib which ſuſtains the lobes, has two narrow bor- 
ders or wings, running from lobe to lobe; theſe lobes 
are of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but pale on 
their under. The male flowers come out in looſe 
cluſters from the ſides of the branches ; they are of 
an herbaceous colour, appearing in May, and ſoon 
fall off, Theſe are generally upon different plants 
from the fruit, which alſo grows in cluſters, and are 
ſmall berries, of a black colour when ripe. | 
The plants of this fort are generally propagated by 
laying down of their young branches, which, if pro- 
perly managed, will put out roots in one year, and 
may then be cut off from the old plants, and each 
tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall pots. Theſe muſt be 
ſheltered in winter, and in ſummer placed abroad in 
a ſheltered ſituation, and treated in the ſame way as 
other hardy kinds of green-houſe plants. It may al- 
ſo be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the Tur- 
pentine- tree; but if the ſeeds are not taken from trees 
growing in the neighbourhood of the male, they will 
not grow; and if they are kept out of the ground 
till ſpring, the plants rarely appear till the ſpring fol- 
lowing. When theſe plants * obtained ſtrength, 
ſome of them may be turned out of the pots, and 
planted againſt warm walls; where, if their branches 
are trained againſt the walls, they will endure the 
ordinary winters very well, and with a little ſhelter in 
ſevere winters they may be preſerved. | 


= 


The ſixth fort grows naturally about Marſeilles, and | 


in ſome other places in the South of France, where it 
riſes to the ſame height as the former from which 
it differs, in having one or two pair of lobes more on 
each leaf, and the jobes are much narrower, and of a 
paler colour, This difference holds in the plants 
which are propagated by ſeeds, ſo may be pronounced 


a diſtinct ſpecies. It is propagated in the ſame way 


as the former ſort, and is equally hardy. | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in many of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a middling 
ſtature, dividing into many branches, which are co- 


vered with a purpliſh bark, and garniſhed with winged 


leaves, compoſed of two or three pair of ſpear-ſhaped, 
oval, acute-pointed lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
theſe are an inch and three quarters long, and near an 
inch broad, running out in acute points ; they are very 
thin and tender, and have long foot-ſtalks. The male 
flowers come out at the end of the branches; they are 
diſpoſed in a ſingle racemus (or long bunch) about 
three inches long; they are of a putpliſn colour, and 
have yellow ſummits. The fruit grows upon ſeparate 
trees from the male flowers ; they are ſhaped hke the 
nuts of Piſtachia, but are ſmaller and not eatable. This 
was ſent me by Dr. Creſſy from Antigua. AS 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in moſt of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where 
it riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, covered 
with a looſe brown bark, which falls off in large pieces; 


the ſtems are large, and divide into 7 branches to- 
J 


ward the top, which are crooked and unſightly ; theſe 
are garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of five 
or ſix pair of oblong, oval, ſmooth lobes, about four 
inches long and two broad, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers come our at the end of the branches, in 
long looſe bunches of a yellowiſh colour ; theſe grow 
on I:Ferent trees, or on different parts of the ſame 


tree from the fruit, which alſo hangs in long bunches, 


en- 


* 


US 


: 


T 


"kin covering a nut about the ſize of a common Cher- 
-ſtone, and of the ſame colour. 
Theſe two trees are tender, ſo will not thrive in this 
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and is about the ſize of a middling Pea, having a dark 


country, unleſs they are kept in a warm ſtove. Th 
are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be taken from 
ſuch trees as grow in the neighbourhood of the males, 


© otherwiſe they will not grow, as I have too often found 
true. Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light 


earth, and plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners 
bark; and when the plants are come up fit to re- 


| move, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 


pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, treating them 
in the ſame way as the other tender plants from the 
ſame countries, and in the autumn they ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtove, plunging the pors into the tan- 
bed; and during the winter they muſt have bur little 
water, eſpecially if they caſt their leaves, which is 
generally the caſe after the firſt winter; for the young 
E generally retain their leaves the whole year, 

ut afterward they are deſtitute of leaves for two 
months, in the latter part of the winter. Theſe plants 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the ſtove, but in warm 
_ they muſt have a large ſhare of air admitted 
to them. 07 


PISUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 394. tab. 215. Lin. 


= 


on their 


pule, | 
5. PrsuM ( Americanum) ca 


Horn Pea. 00 


Gen. Plant. 779. [Some are of opinion, that this 
plant takes its name from the city Piſa, Where it an- 
ciently grew in plenty; others derive it from wicw, 
which comes from wink, to fall; becauſe, if this 

lant be not ſupported, it will fall to the ground.] 

ca; in French, Pois. 

The CHARAcTERRS are, | | 
The flower bath a one-leaved permanent empalement cut 
into five points, the tio upper being broadeſt ,, it bath four 
petals, and is of the butterfly kind. The ſtandard is broad, 
heart-ſhaped, reflexed, and indented, ending in a point. The 
two wings are ſhorter, roundiſh, and cloſe together ; the 
keel is compreſſed, moon-ſhaped, and ſhorter than the wings. 
It hath ten ſtamina in two bodies, the upper fingle one is 
plain and awl-ſhaped, the other nine are cylindrical below 
the middle, awl-ſhaped above and cut; theſe are joined 
together, and are terminated by roundiſb fummits. I has an 
oblong compreſſed germen, 'with a triangular rifing ſtyle, 
crowned by a hairy oblong ſtigma. The germen 'afterward 
becomes a large, long, taper pod, terminated by a ſharp 
riſing point, opening with two valves, baving one 'row of 
roundiſh ſeeds. . EAT in 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
— whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
ies. | 
The Speis are, | | 


Pisun (Sativum) ſtipulis inferne rotundatis crenatis, 


petiolis teretibus, pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Upſal. 
215. Pea whoſe lower ſtipule are roundiſb and indented, 
with | taper foot. ſtalls bearing many flowers. Piſum 
hortenſe majus, flore fructuque albo. C. B. P. 342. 
Greater Garden Pea with a white flower and fruit. 


. PreuM (Humile) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis bijugatis, 


foliolis rotundioribus. Pea with an ere branching ſtalk, 
and leaves having two pair of round lobes." Piſum hu- 
mile, caule firmo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 394. Dwarf Pea 
with a firmſtalk. tach | 


Pisuu (Umbellatum) ſtipulis quadrifidis acutis, pe- 


dunculis multifloris terminalibus. Pea with four- 


Pointed acute flipulz, and foot-ſftalks bearing many' flowers, 
which terminate the ſtalks. Piſum umbellatum. 2.5 . 


342. The Roſe or Crown Pea. HOEWEN 3 
4. Prsom' (Maritimum) petiolis ſuprà planiuſculis, caule 


angulato, ſtipulis ſagittatis, pedunculis multifloris. 
Flor. Suec. 608. Pea tuiib foot-ftalks which ure plain 
fide, an angular ſtalk, arroto- pointed ſti- 
foot. ſtalls bearing many flowers. © 
angulato procumbente, 
foliolis inferioribus lanceolatis acute dentatis, ſummis 
ſagittatis. Peg with an angular trailing ftalk, whoſe 
lower leaves are fſpear-ſhaped and ſharply indented, and 
thoſe at the top arrow-pointed, communiy called Cape 


„ 


8 
6. Pisum (Ochrus) petiolis decurrentibus'membranaceis 
diphyllis, pedunculis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 379. Pea 
qwith . running foot-ftalks, having two 
leaves and one flower upon a foot: ſtalł. Ochrus folio in- 
tegro capreolos emittente. C. B. P. 343. Winged Pea 
with an entire leaf ſending out tendrils. 
There are a great variety of Garden Peas now culti- 
vated in Eng and, which are diſtinguiſhed by the gar- 
deners and ſeedſmen, and have their different titles; 
but as great part of theſe are only ſeminal variations, 
and if not very carefully managed, by taking away all 
thoſe plants which have a tendency to alter before the 
ſeeds are formed, they will a e into their ori- 
ginal ſtate, ſo that all thoſe * ons who are curious in 
the choice of their ſeeds, look carefully over thoſe 
which they deſign for ſeeds at the time when they be- 
in to flower, and draw out all the plants which they 
iſlike from the other. This is what they call roguing 
their Peas, meaning hereby, the taking out all the bad 
plants from the good, that the farina of the former 
may not impregnate the latter ; to prevent which, they 
always do it before the flowers are fully open; by 
thus diligently drawing out the bad, and marking 
thoſe which come earlieſt to flower, they have greatly 
improved their Peas of late years, and are conſtantly 
endeavouring to get forwarder varieties; ſo that it 
it would be to little purpole in this place, tq attempt 
giving particular botanical titles to each which are 
now cultivated ; therefore I ſhall only mention their 
titles by which they are commonly known, placing 
them according to their time of coming to the table, 
or gathering for uſe. 


The Golden Hotſpur. Sugar Dwarf, 

The Charlton. Sickle Pea. 

The Reading Hotſpur. Marrowfat. 

Maſters's Hotſpur. Dwarf Marrowfat. 

Eſſex Hotſpur. Roſe, or Crown Pea. 

The Dwarf Pea. Rouncival Pea, 

The Sugar Pea. Gray Pea. - 

Spaniſh Morotto. Pig Pea, with ſome others. 
Nonpariel, — | | 


The Engliſh Sea Pea is found wild upon the ſhore in 
Suſſex, and ſeveral other counties in England. This 
was firſt taken notice of in the year 1555, between Or- 
ford and Aldborough, where it grew upon the heath, 
where nothing, no not Graſs, was ever ſeen to grow; 
and the poor people being in diſtreſs, by reaſon of the 
dearth of that year, gathered large quantities of theſe 
Peas, and fo preſerved themſelves and families. This 
is mentioned by Stowe in his Chronicle, and Camden 
in his Britannia: but they were both miſtaken, in ima- 
gining that they were Peas caſt on ſhore by a ſhip- 
wreck, ſeeing they grow in divers other parts of Eng- 
land, and are undoubtedly a different ſpecies from the 
common Pea. 

The fifth ſort hath a perennial root, which continues 
ſome years. This was brought from Cape Horn by 
Lord Anſon's cook, when he paſſed that Cape, where 
theſe Peas were a great relief to the ſailors. It is kept 
here as a curioſity, but the Peas are not fo good for 
eating as the worſt ſort now cultivated in England; it 
is a low trailing plant; the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-ſtalk, thoſe below are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſharply indented on their edges, but the upper leaves 
are ſmall and arrow-pointed. The flowers are blue, 
each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers; the pods 
are taper, near three inches long, and the feeds are 
round, about the ſize of Tares. 

The ſixth ſort is annual ; this grows naturally amongſt 


the Corn in Sicily and ſome parts of Italy, but is here 


reſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 
t hath an angular ſtalk riſing near three feet 
high; the leaves ſtand upon winged foor-ſtalks, 
each ſuſtaining two oblong lobes. The flowers are 
of a pale yellow colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the other ſorts of Pea, but are ſmall; each foot-ſtalk 
ſuſtaining one flower; theſe are ſucceeded by pods 
about two inches long, containing five or ſix round- 
 tth ſeeds, which are a little compreſſed on their ſides. 
Theſe are by ſome perſons eaten green, but unleſs 


they are gathered very young, they are coarſe, and at 
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beſt not ſo good as the common Pea, It may be 
{own and managed in the fame way as the Garden Pea. 
I ſhall now proceed to ſet down the ttethod'of culti- 
vating the ſeveral ſorts of Garden Peas, ſo as to conti- 
nue them throughout the ſeaſon. NY 
It is a common practice with the wgarderiers near 
London, to raiſe Peas upon hot-beds, to have them 
very early in the ſpring; in order to Whith, they fow 
their Peas upon wathirbordehs under walls or hedges, 
about the middle of October; and When the plants 
come up, they draw the earth up gently to their ſtems 

with a hoe, the better to 125 them from froſt. 
In theſe places they let them remain till the lat- 
ter end of January, or the bepinting of Febru- 


ary, if they are preſerved from troſts, obſetving to 


earth them up from time to time as the Plants ad- 
vance in height (for the reaſons before laid down) as 
alſo to cover thent in very hard froſt with Peas-haulm, 
ſtraw, or ſome other light covering, to preſerve them 
from being deſtroyed ; then, at the time before-men- 
tioned, they make a hor-bed (in proportion to the 
quantity of Peas intended) which muſt be made of 
good hot dung, well prepared and properly mixed to- 
gether, that the heat may not be too great. The 
dung ſhould be laid about three ſcet thick, or ſome- 
what more, according as the beds are made earlier or 
later in the ſeaſon ; when the dung is equally leveled, 
then the earth (which ſhould be light and freſh, but 
not over rich) mult be laid on about fix or eight inches 
thick, laying it equally all over the bed. This being 


done, the frames (which ſhould be two or two anda half 


feet high on the back ſide, and about eighteen inches in 
front) mult be put on, and covered with glaſſes; after 
which it ſhould remain three or four days, to let the 
ſteam of the bed paſs off, before you put the plants 
therein, obſerving every day to raiſe the glaſſes to 

ive vent for the riſing ſteam to paſs off; then when 
wu find the bed of a moderate temperature for heat, 
you ſhould, with a trowel, or ſome other inſtrument, 
take up the plants as carefully as poſſible, to preſerve 


the earth to the roots, and plant them into the hot-bed 


in rows about two feet aſunder; and the plants ſhould 


be ſer about an inch diſtant from each other in the 


rows, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken root; after which you muſt be careful to 
give them air at all times when the ſeaſon is favoura- 
able, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak, and be 
ſubje& to grow mouldy and decay. You ſhould alſo 
draw the earth up to the ſhanks of the plants as they 
advance in height, and keep them always clear from 
weeds. The water they ſhould have muſt be given 
them ſparingly, for if they are too much watered it 
will cauſe them to grow too rank, and ſometimes rot 
off the plants at their ſhanks juſt above ground. 
When the weather 1s very hot, you ſhould cover the 
glaſſes with mats in the heat of the day, to ſcreen 
them from the violence of the ſun, which is then too 
— for them, cauſing their leaves to flag, and their 
loſſoms to fall off without producing pods, as will 
alſo the keeping the glaſſes too cloſe at that ſeaſon. 
But when the plants begin to fruit, they ſhould be wa- 
tered oftener, and in greater plenty than before; for 
by that time the plants will have nearly done grow- 
ing, and the often refreſhing them will occaſion their 
producing a greater plenty of fruit. | 
The fort of Pea which is. generally uſed for this pur- 
poſe is the Dwarf, for all che other ſorts ramble too 
much to be kept in frames the reaſon for ſowin 
them in the common ground, and afterwards wank 
planting them on a hot-bed, is alſo to check their 
growth, and cauſe them to bear in leſs compaſs; for 
if the ſeeds were ſown upon a hot-bed, and the plants 
continued thereon, they would produce ſuch luxu- 
riant plants as are not.to be contained in the frames, 
and would bear but little fruit. | 
The next fort of Pea which is ſown to ſucceed thoſe 
on the hot-bed 1s the Hotſpur, of which there are 
reckoned three or four ſorts; as the Golden Hotſpur, 
the Charlton Hotſpur, the Maſters's Hotſpur, the 
Reading Hotſpur, and ſome others, Which are very 
little differing from each other, except in their early 
10 N bearing 
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bearing, for which the Golden and Charlton Hot- 


| . chiefly preferred; though if either of theſe 


rts arg cultivated in the ſame place fot three or four 
years, they are apt to degenerate and be later in ſpring. 
truiting, for which 5 moſt curiqus perſons pro- 
cure their ſeeds annually from ſome diſtant place; and 


in the choice of theſe ſeeds, if they could be obtained 


from a. older ſituation. and a poorer ſoil, than that in | 
which they are to be ſown, it will be much better than 
on the contrary, and they will come earlier in the ſpring. | 


Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm borders, towards 
the latter end of October; and hen the plants are 
come up, you ſhould draw the earth up to their ſhanks 


in the manner before directed; which ſhould be repeat- 


ed as the plants advance in height (always obſerving to 
do it when the ground is dry) which will greatly pro- 
tect the ſtems of the plants againſt froſt; and if the 
winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be of great 
ſervice to the plants to cover them with Peas-haulm, 


or ſome other light coyering; which ſhould be con- 

in mild weather, and only ſuffered 
to remain on during the continuance or the froſt; for 
if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn very | 


ſtantly taken o 


weak and tender, and thereby he liable to be deſtroyed 
with the leaſt inclemency of the ſeaſon. 

In the ſpring you mult carefully clear them from 
weeds, and dra ſome freſh earth up to their ſtems 
but do not raiſe it too high to the plants, leſt by bu- 
rying their leaves you ſhould rot their ſtems, as is ſome- 
times the caſe; eſpecially in wet ſeaſons; You ſhould 
alſo obſerve to keep them clear from yermin, which, 


if permitted to remain amongſt the plants, will in- | 


creaſe ſo plentifully as to devour the greateſt part of 
them, The chief of the vermin which infeſt Peas 
are the flugs, which lie all the day in the ſmall hol- 


| lows of the carth, near the ſtems of the plant:, and in 
the night time come out, and make terrible deſtruc- 


tion of the Peas; and theſe chiefly abound in wet 
ſoils, or where a garden is neglected, and over · un 
with weeds. therefore you ſhould make the ground 
clear every way round the Peas to deſtroy their har- 
bours, and afterwards in a fine mild morning very 
early, when theſe vermin are got abroad from their 
holes, you ſhould ſlack a quantity of lime, which 
ſhould be ſown hot over the ground pretty thick, 


which will deſtroy the vermin wherever it happens 
to fall upon them, but will do very little injury to the 
Peas, provided it be not ſcattered too thick upon 


them. This is the beſt method I could ever ſind to 
deſtroy theſe troubleſome vermin. 

If this crop of Peas ſucceeds, it will immediately fol- 
low / thoſe on the hot hed; but for fear this ſhould 
miſcarry, it will be proper to fow two more crops at 
about a fortnightꝰ's diſtance from each other, ſo that 


there may be the more chances to ſucceed. This will 


be ſufficient until che ſpring of the year, when you 


may ſaw three more erops of theſe, Peas; one toward 
the beginning of January, the other a fortnight after, 


and the third at the end of January. Theſe two late 


ſowings will be ſufficient to continue the early ſort of 


Peas through the firſt ſeaſon, and after this it will, be 
proper to have ſome of the large ſort of Peas to ſuc- 


ceed them for the uſe; of the family ; in order to 
which, you ſhould ſow ſome of the Spaniſn Morotto, 


which is a great bearer, and a hardy ſort of Pea, 
about the middle of February, upon a clear open ſpot | 
of ground. Theſe muſt be ſown in rows about three 
feet aſunder, and the Peas ſhould be dropped in the 
drills about an inch diſtance, covering them about 
two inches deep with earth, being very careful that | 
nont of them lie - uncovered, w 

mice, * or rooks, to attack the whole ſpot ; 
* oft 


ich will draw the 


* 


en happens by this neglect, that a whole 


plantation is devoured by theſe creatures; whereas, | 
hen there are none of the Peas left in ſight, they do 

not ſo eaſily find them ouar . l 
About a: fortnight, after this you ſhould; ſow another | 


t, either of this ſort, or any other large ſort of 
a, to ſucceed thoſe, and then continue to repeat 
ſowing once a fortnight, till the middle or latter end 


of May, ſome of theſe kinds, only obſerving to allow 
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the Marrowfats,. and other yery large forts of Peas, at 


8 


leaſt. three feet and a half, or four feet between row 


and row; and the Roſe Pea ſhould be allowed at leaſt 
eight or ten inches diſtance plant from plant in the 


—— 


rows, for theſe grow very large; and if they have not 
room allowed them, they will ſpoil each other by | 


drawing up very tall, and will produce no fruit. 
When theſe plants come up, the , earth ſhould be 
dravn up to their ſhanks (as was before directed) and 


the ground kept entirely clear from weeds, and when 
the plants are grown eight or ten inches high, you 
ſhould ſtick ſome rough boughs, or bruſhwood, into 


the ground cloſe to the Peas, tor chem to ramp upon, 
which will ſupport them from trailing upon the 


groungs which is very apt to rot the large-growing 
orts of Peas, eſpecially in Wet ſcaſons; beſides, by 


thus ſupporting them, the ait can freely paſs, between 


them, which, will preſerve the bloſſoms from falling 
off before their time, and occaſion them to bear much 
better than if permitted to lie upon the ground, and 


there will be room to paſs between the rows to gather 


the Peas when they are ripe. 

The dwarf ſorts of Peas may be ſown much cloſer 
together than thoſe before mentioned, for theſe ſeldom 
riſe above a foot high, and rarely ſpread above half 
a foot in width, ſo, that theſe need not have more 
room than, two feet row. from row, and not above 
an inch aſunder in the rows. Theſe produce a 
good quantity of Peas, proyided the fealon is not 
over-dry, but they ſeldom continue long in bearing, 
ſo that they are not ſo proper to ſow for the main crop, 
when a quantity of Peas is expected for the table, 
their chief excellency being for hot- beds, where th 
will produce a greater quantity of Peas (provided they 
are well managed) than if expoſed to che open air, 
where the heat of the ſun ſoon dries them up. 

The Sickle Pea is much more common in Holland 
than in England, it being the ſort moitly eultivated 
in that country; but in England they are only, propa- 
gated by. curious gentlemen for their own table, and 
are rarely. brought into the markets, This fort the 
birds are very fond of, and if they are not prevented, 
many times deſtroy the whole crop. This ſhould be 
Planted in rows about two feet and a half aſunder, and 
ſhould be managed as hath. been directed for the other 
ſorts. Although have directed the ſowing of the large 
ſorts of Peas for the great crop, yet theſe are not ſo 
ſweet as the early Hotſpur Peas; therefore it will alſo 
be proper to continue à ſugceſfion of thoſe ſorts 
through the aſon, in ſmall quantities, to ſupply the 
beſt table, whigh, may be done by ſowing ſame every 
week or ten days; but all thoſe which, are ſown 
late in the ſeaſon, ſhould have a ſtrong moiſt fail, for 
in hot light land they will burn up and come to 
nothing. | | | ad bly 
The large-growing for may be cultivated for the 
common uſe of the family, becauſe theſe will produce 


in greater quantities than the other, and will endure 


the drought better, but the early kinds are by far the 
ſweeter taſted Peas. | ES 
The beſt of all the large kinds is the Marrowfat, which 
if gathered young, is a well taſted Pea, and this 


will continue good through the month of Auguſc 


_ | if, planted on a ſtrong ſoil. 


The gray and other large winter Peas are ſeldom cul- 


tivated in gardens, becauſe they require a great deal 
of room, but are uſually ſown in fields in moſt parts 


of England. The beſt time for ſowing theſe is about 


the beginning of March, when the weather is pretty 


dry, for if they are put into the ground in a very wet 


ſcaſon, they are apt to rot, eſpecially if the ground be 


—— 


cold theſe {ſhould be allowed at leaſt three or four fect 
diſtance row from row, and muſt be ſown very thin in 
the rows; for if they are own too thick, the haulm 


will ſpread ſo as to fill the ground, and ramble over 


each other, Which will cauſe the plants to rot, and 


prevent their bearing. 


The common white Pea will do, beſt on light ſandy 


land, or on à rich looſe: foil; | The uſual method of 


ſowing theſe Peas is with a broad caſt, and ſo harrow 


them in; but it is a much better way to ſow them in 
F | | drills 


PIT 
drills about three feet aſunder, for leſs than half the 
uantity of ſeed will do for an acre, and being ſet re- 
gularly, the ground may be ſtirred with a hoe to deſtroy 
the weeds, and earth up the Peas, which will greatly 


improve them, and the Peas may be much eaſier cut 
in autumn, when they are ripe. The uſual time for 


ſowing theſe Peas is about che middle of Match, 


or the beginning of April, on warm land, but on cold 
ground they ſhould fown a fortnight or three 
weeks later. In the common way of ſowing, they al- 
low three buſhels or more to an acre ; but if they are 
drilled, one buſhel and a half will be full enough. 

The Green and Maple Rouncivals require a ſtronger 
ſoil than the White, and ſhould be ſown a little later 
in the ſpring ; alſo the drills ſhould be made at a 
greater diſtance from each other, for as theſe are apt 
to grow rank, eſpecially in a wet ſeaſon, they ſhould 
be ſet in rows two feet and a half or three feet aſun- 
der; and the ground between the rows' ſhould be 
ſtirred two or three times with a hot, which will not 
only deſtroy the weeds, but, by 'eatthing up the 
Peas, will greatly improve them, and alſd render the 


ground better to receive whatever crop is put on it 
[1 6364 


the following ſeaſon. | | 

The gray Peas thrive beſt on a ſtrong clayey land; 
theſe are commonly ſown under furrow, but by this 
method they are always too thick, and do not come 
up regular ; therefore all theſe rank-growing plants 
ſhould be ſown in drills, where the ſeeds will be more 
equally ſcattered, and lodged at the fame depth in the 
round; whereas in the common way ſome of the 
Reds lie twice as deep as others, and are not ſcattered 
at equal diſtances. Theſe may be fown toward the 
end of February, as they are much hardier than either 
of the former ſorts, but the culture for theſe ſhould 
be the ſame. . A 9154-10 1699 


The beſt method to ſow theſe Peas is to thaw a drill | 


with a hoe by a line about two inches deep, and then 
= may draw the earth over them, whereby they will 
for gardens ; but where they are ſown in fields, they 


commonly make a ſhallow furrow with the plough, | 
and ſcatter the ſeeds therein, and then with a harrow | 
they cover them over again. After this, the great 
trouble is to keep them clear from weeds, and draw | 
the earth up to the plants; this, in ſuch countries | ' 


where labour is dear, is a great expence to do it by 


with a horſe-hough, which may be drawn through 
between the rows, which will entirely eradicate the 
weeds, and by ſtirring the foil render it mellow, and 
greatly promote the growth of the plants. 

When any of the beſt ſorts are intended for feed; there 
ſhould be as many rows of them left ungathered, as 
may be thought neceſſary to furniſh a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſeed ; and when the Peas are in flower, they 
ſhould be carefully looked over, to draw out all thole 
plants which are not of the right ſort; for there will 
always be ſome roguiſh plants (as the gardeners term 
them) in every ſort, which, if left to mix, will dege- 
nerate the kind. Theſe muſt remain until their pods 
are changed brown and begin to ſplit, when you 
ſhould immediately gather them up, together with 
the haulm ; and if you have not room to ſtack them 
till winter, you may threſh them out as ſoon as they 
are dry, and put them up in ſacks for uſe; but you 
muſt be very careful not to let them remain too long 
abroad after they are ripe, for if wet ſhould happen 
it would rot them; and heat, after a ſhower of rain, 
would cauſe their pods'to burſt, and caſt forth their 
ſeeds, fo that the greateſt part of them would be 
loſt; but, as I have ſaid before, it is not adviſable 
to continue ſowing of the fame ſeed longer than two 
years on the ſame ground, for the reafons there laid 


down, but rather to exchange their ſeeds every year, | 
or every two years at leaſt, whereby you may always | 


expect to have them prove right. 
PISUM CORDAT UM. See CarDiosPERMUM. 
PITT ONIA. See TovRNEFORTHA, J.. 
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PLANTA, a Plant, is defined by the ingenious Mr. 

John Martyn to be an organical body, deſtitute of 
ſenſe and ſpontanedus motion, adhering to another 
| = ih — manner, as 3 from it its nou- 
richment, and having power of propagating itſelf b 
ſeed. As to the ones of 'which a Plant Conte they 
are the root, ſtalk; leaf, flower, and fruit 
Plant and vegetable are pretty near terms ſynony- 
mous, all plants being vegetables. Dr. Bobrhaave 


defines a vegetable to be d body generated of the 


cart or ſomething ariſing of the'earch;//tb which it 
"adheres, or is connected by parts called roots; through 
which it receives the matter of its noutriſßment and 
increaſe, and conſiſts. of juices and veſſels ferifibl 
diiſtinct from each other; or vegetable is an organi- 
cal body, compoſed of veſſels and juices, every 
where diſtinguiſhable from each other; to whith body 
grow roots or parts, whereto it adheres; and from 
which it derives the matter of its life ani growth. 
This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of 
a vegetable; for 5 its conlilting of veſſels and juices, 
it is diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil; and by its adhering 
to another body, and deriving its nouriſhment there- 
from, it is GOIN froth an animal. 
A vegetable is defined ay” organical- body, becauſe 
conſiſting of different parts, Which jointly! contur to 
the exerciſe of the ſame functions, adhering by ſome 
of its parts to another body; for we know of no 
lant that is abſolutely „ fluctuating but has 
ill a body it adhieres to, though that body may be va- 
rious, e. g. Earth, as in our common plans z ſtone, 
as in rock plants; water, as in fea plants; and air, as 
' ſome mucilages. & (1 5 OL 5 
As to thoſe few plants which appear to float in the 
water, their manner of op is ſomething anoma- 
lous. . Monſieur Tournefort has ſhewn that all plants 
do not ariſe ſtrictly from ſeeds, but that ſome, inſtead 


of ſemen, oo or let fall a little drop of juice, which, 
ſcatter the ſeeds therein; after which, with a rake, | t 4 

rock, &c. in its way, to which it ſticks, ſtrikes root, 
equally covered, and this is a very quick method 


ſinking in the water, reaches the bottom, or ſome 
and ſhoots into branches; ſuch is the origin of coral. 
Add, that the root of a plant may have any ſitu- 
ation at pleaſure, with reſpect to the body thereof, nor 
© needs it either be loweſt or higheſt, &. Accordingly 
in Aloes, Miſleto, Coral, Moſes, Funguſes, &c. the 
root = frequently uppermoſt; and its growth down- 
wards. | | 


I be veſſels or containing parts of plants conſiſt of 
the hand with a hoe; but this may be eafily effected 


mere earth, bound or connected together by oil, as a 

5 which being exhauſted by fire, air, age, ot 
che like, the plant moulders, or returns again into its 
earth or duſt; Thus, in vegetables burnt by the in- 
tenſeſt ſtre, the earth or matter of the veſſels is left en- 
tire, and indiſſoluble by its utmoſt forces, and conſe- 
quently the matter thereof is neither water, nor air, 
nor ſale, nor ſulphur, but earth alone. 5 
The root or part whereby vegetables are connected to 
their matrix; and by which they receive their nutri- 
tious Juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of abſorbent 
veſſels, which; being diſperſed through the interſtices 
of the earth, attract or ĩimbibe the juiots of the ſame; 
conſequently, every thing in the earth chat is diſſpluble 
in water, is liable to be imbibed, as air; ſalt, oil, 
Mx: he mineral, metal, &c. and of theſe plants really 
i con Iſt, t vbiIgn $£ bus none 218. 8 2 &f 
Theſe juices are drawn from the earth very crude, but 
by the ſcructure and fabric of the plant, and the va- 
kious veſſels they are ſtrained through, become 


changed, further elaborated, ſecreted, and aſſimilated 


| 


: 
* 


to the ſubſtance of the plant. 


The motion of the nutritious N e is 
* 


produced much like that of blood in ani by the 
action of the Air; in effect, there is ſornething equiva- 
lent to reſpiration throughout the whole plan. 
The diſcovery of this We ow to the admirable Mal- 
pighi, who firſt obſerved that vegetables conſiſt of two 
ſeries or orders of veſſels; firſt, ſuch as receive and 


| «convey the alimental juices, anſwering to the arte- 


"ries, lacteals, veins, ' &c. of animals; ſecondly, tra- 
cheæ, or air. veſſels, which are long hollow pipes, 
FS On wa 21917 1 9m? ,vewherein 
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wherein air is commonly received and expelled, i. e. 
inſpired and expired; within which tracheæ he ſhews 


all the former ſeries of veſſels are contained. 
Hence it follows, that the heat of a year, nay, of a 


P 


day, of a ſingle hour or minute, muſt have an effect 
on the air included in theſe tracheæ, i. e. mult rarefy 
it, and conſequently dilate the trachez, whence ariſes 
4 8 ſpring or ſource of action to promote the 
circulation in plants. 

LANT AGO. Tourn. Inſt. R. II. 126. tab. 48. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 133. Plantain. To this genus Dr. 
Linnæus has joined the Coronopus and Plyllium of 
Tournefort. The firſt of theſe is called Hart's-horn, 
the latter Fleawort. Of theſe there are ſeveral diſtinct 
ſpecies, and ſome varieties; but as they are rarely 
cultivated in gardens, I ſhall not enumerate them 
alt here, and ſhall only mention ſuch of them as grow 


naturally in England. Of the Plantain there are the | 


following ſorts; the common broad-leaved Plantain, 
called Waybread; the great hoary Plantain or 
Lamb's-tongue , the narrow-leaved Plantain or Rib- 
wort; and the following varieties have alſo been 
found in England, which are accidental; the Beſom 
Plantain, and Roſe Plantain. The. Plantains grow 
naturally in paſtures in moſt parts of England, and are 
frequently very troubleſome weeds. The common 
Plantain and Ribwort Plantain are both uſed in medi- 
cine, and are ſo well known as to need no deſcription. 
Of the Coronpus or Buck's-horn Plantain there are 
two varieties growing in England, viz. the common 
Buck's-horn, which grows plentifully on. heaths every 
where, and the narrow-leaved Welſh ſort which 1s 
found upon many of the Welſh mountains. The firſt 
of theſe was formerly cultivated as a fallad herb in 

ardens, but has been long baniſhed from thence for 
its rank diſagreeable flavour; it is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine, 


is the fort uſed in medicine, which was in the earth 
thrown out of the bottom of the canals which were 
dug for the Chelſea water-works, where it grew in 

eat plenty. The ſeeds of this muſt have been bu- 
ried there ſome ages, for no perſon remembers any of 


the plants growing in that neighbourhood before. 
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The ſeeds of this are ſometimes uſed, which are im- 
orted from the South of France. 
here are ſeveral varieties of all theſe three ſorts, 
which are ſometimes preſerved in botanic gardens, 
but having no beauty, they are not admitted into any 
other, ſo F ſhall paſs them over here, as being weeds 
wherever they are permitted to ſeed. 
EE. Sec Musa. 


PLANTING. Although the method of Planting 


the various ſorts of trees is fully ſot down under their 
ſeveral articles, where each kind is mentioned, yet it 
may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething in general upon 
that head in this place, which ſhall be treated as briefly 
as poſſible. And, 


Firſt, the firſt thing in Planting of trees is to prepare 


the ground (according to the different ſorts of trees in- 
tended to be planted) before the trees are taken out 
of the earth; for you ſhould ſuffer them to remain as 
little time out of the ground as poſſible. 

In taking up the trees you ſhould carefully dig away 
the earth round their roots, ſo as to come at their ſe- 
veral parts to cut them off; for if they are torn out 
of the ground without care, the roots will be broken 


and bruiſed very much to the great injury of the 


trees. When they are taken up, the next thing is to 
prepare them for Planting; in doing of which there 
are two things to be principally regarded; the one is 


to prepare the roots, and the other to prune their 


heads, in ſuch a manner as may be moſt ſerviceable 
in promoting the future growth of the trees. 

And firſt as to the roots ; all the ſmall fibres are to 
be cut off as near to the place from whence they are 
produced as may be (excepting ſuch trees as are to 
be replanted immediately after my are taken up ;) 
otherwiſe the air will turn all the ſmall roots andfibres 
black, which, if permitted to remain on when the tree 


There has been one ſpecies of Pſyllium or | 
Fleawort found growing naturally in England, which | 


—ñ 
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is planted, will grow mouldy and decay, and thereby 
greatly injure the new fibres which are produced, o 


that many times the trees miſcarry for want of duly 


obſerving this. After the fibres are cut off, all the 
bruiſed or broken roots ſhould be cut ſmopth, other- 
wiſe they are apt to rot and diſtemper the trees; and 
all irregular roots, which croſs each other, and the 
downright roots, (eſpecially in fruit-trees) mult be 
cut oft; ſo that when the roots are regularly 
pruned, they may in ſome meaſure reſemble the 
hingers of a hand when ſpread open; then the 
larger roots ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to the 
age and ſtrength of the tree, as allo the particular forts 
of trees are to be conſidered ; for the Walnut, Mul- 
berry, and tome other tender-rooted kinds ſhould nor 
be pruned ſo cloſe, as the more hardy forts of fruit or 
foreſt-trecs, which in young fruit- trees, ſuch as Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, &c. that are one year old 
from budding or grafting, may be left about eight or 
nine inches long; but in older trees they mult be left 
of a much greater length; but this is to be under- 
ſtood of the larger roots only, for the ſmall ones muſt 
be quite cut out, or pruned very ſhort. Their cx- 
treme parts, which are generally very weak, com- 
monly decay after moving, ſo that it is the better 
way entirely to diſplace them. 

The next thing is the pruning of their heads, which 
mult be differently performed in different trees, for 
the deſign of the trees mult alſo be conſidered; it they 
are fruit-trees, and intended for walls or eſpaliers, ic 
is the better way to plant them with the greateſt part 
of their heads, which ſhouldremain on until the ſpring, 
juſt before the-trees begin to ſhoot, when they mui! 
be cut down to five or ſix eyes (as is fully inſerted 
in the ſeveral articles of the various kinds of fruit) be- 
ing very careful, in doing of this, not to diſturb the 
new roots. | 
But if the trees are deſigned for ſtandards, you ſhould 
prune off the {mall branches cloſe to the places where 
they are produced ; as alſo irregular branches which 
croſs each other, and by their motion, whena gitated 
by the wind, rub and bruiſe their bark, ſo as to occa- 
ſion many times great wounds in thoſe places; beſides, 
it makes a diſagreeable appearance to the ſight, and 
adds to the cloſeneſs of its head, which ſhould al- 
ways be avoided in fruit-trees, whoſe branches ſhould 
be preſerved as far diſtant from each other, as they 
are uſually produced when in a regular way of growth, 
(which is in all forts of trees proportionable to the 
ſize of their leaves, and magnitude of their fruit) for 
when their heads are very thick, which is often oc- 
caſioned by the unſkilful ſhortening of their branches, 
the ſun and air cannot freely paſs between the leaves, 
ſo that the fruit muſt be ſmall and ill- taſted. But to 
return: after having diſplaced theſe branches, you 
ſhould alſo cut off all ſuch parts of branches, as have 
by accident been broken or wounded ; for theſe wil! 
remain a diſagreeable ſight, and often occaſion a di!- 
eaſe in the tree. But you ſhould by no means cut of 
the main leading ſhoots, as is by too many practiſed, 
for thoſe are neceſſary to attract the ſap from the 
root, and thereby promote the growth of the tree ; 
for from ſeveral experiments which I made in the win- 
ter 1,729, by cutting off the branches of ſeveral ſorts 
of trees, and putting them into phials filled with wa- 
ter, whoſe tops were cloſely covered to prevent the 


evaporating of the water, I found, that thoſe ſhoots, 


whoſe leading buds were preſerved, did attract the 
moiſture in much greater quantities than thoſe ſhoots 
whoſe tops were cut off; and from ſeveral experi- 
ments made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, we find that 
great quantities of moiſture are imbibed at wounds, 
where branches are cut off; ſo that by thus ſhortening 
the branches, the wet, which generally falls in greatpleniy 
during the winter ſeaſon, is plentifully imbibed, and for 
want of leaves to perſpire it off, mixcs with the {ap of 
trees, and thereby diſtending the veſſels, deſtroys their 
contracting force, which many times kills the tree, or 
at leaſt weakens it ſo much as not to be recovered again 
for ſome years, as I have ſeveral times obſerved. 5 
ut 


But being willing to try this experiment again in 
the —— of October 1733, I made choice of two 
ſtandard Almond - trees of equal ſtrength and age; 
theſe I took up as carefully as poſſible, and having 


1 their roots as before directed, I pruned their 
ads 


in the following manner, viz. from one of 


them I only cut off the ſmall branches, and ſuch as 


were bruiſed or broken, but . all the ſtrong 


ones entire; of the other, I ſhortened all the ſtrong 
branches, and pruned off the weak and broken ſhoots, 
as is the common | Theſe two trees I plant- 
ed in the fame foil and to the ſame ſituation, gave 
them both equal attendance, and man them 
both as nearly ahke as poſſible ; yet in ſpring, 


when theſe trees began to ſhoot, that, whoſe branches | 


were entirely preſerved, came out early, continued 
to ſhoot ſtronger, and is at preſent much larger, and 
in better health than the other. And ſince this I 
have made ſeveral other experiments of the like nature, 
which have conſtantly ſucceeded in the ſame manner, 
from whence it is reaſonable to conclude, that the 
ſhortening of the branches is a great injury to all new- 

lanted trees, but- eſpecially ro Cherries and Horſe 

heſtnuts, which are frequently killed by ſhortening 
their large branches when they are removed. 
Having thus prepared the trees for Planting, we muſt 
now proceed to the placing them into the ground ; 
but before this, I would adviſe, if the trees have 
been long out of the ground, fo that the roots are 
dried, to place them in water eight or ten hours be- 
fore they are planted, obſerving to put them in ſuch 
manner, that their heads may remain ere&, and 
their roots only immerſed therein, which will {well 
the dried veſſels of the roots, and prepare them to 
imbibe nouriſhment from the ea In fixing of 
them, great regard ſhould be had to the nature of 
the foil, which if cold and moiſt, the trees ſhould 
be planted very ſhallow ; as alſo, if it be a hard 
rock or gravel, it will be much the better way to 
raiſe a hill of earth where each tree is to be plant- 
ed, than to dig into the rock or gravel, and fill it up 
with earth (as is too often iſed), whereby the 
trees are planted, as it were in a tub, there be- 
ing but little room for their roots to extend; fo that 
after two or three years growth, when their roots 
have extended ta the ſides of the hole, they are 
ſtopped by the rock. or gravel, can no farther, 
whereby the trees will decline, and in a few years 
die; beſides, theſe holes detain the moiſture fo, that 
the fibres of the plants are often rotted thereby. But 
when they are raiſed above the ſurface of the ground, 
their roots will extend and find nouriſhment, though 
the earth upon the rock or gravel be not three inches 
thick, as may be frequently obſerved, where trees are 
grouey upon ſuch foils. tie Mr: 

he next thing to be obſerved is to place the tree in 
the hole in ſuch manner, that the roots may be about 
the ſame depth in the ground, as they were growin 
before they were taken up; then break the cart 


fine with a ſpade, and fcatter it into the hole, fo that it | 


may fall in every root, that there may be no 
hollownefs in the earth (but you ſhould by no means 
ſift or ſcreen the mould, for reaſons given in ſome 


other places); then having filled in the earth, you | 


ſhould gently tread it cloſe with your feet, but do not 
make it too hard, which is a very great fault, eſpeci- 
ally if the ground is ſtrong and inclineable to bind. 
Having thus planted the trees, you ſhould provide 
a parcel of ſtakes, one of which ſhould be driven 
down by the ſides of the trees, and faſtened thereto to 
ſupport 


the wind; then lay ſome mulch upon the i of the 


ground, about their roots, to prevent the earth from | 


dry | THE Nu. | 
This & to be underſtood: of ftandard-trecs which caſt 
their leaves;, for ſuch as are planted againſt walls, 


ſhould” have their branches faſtened to the wall to 
vent the trees from being diſplaced by the wind; 
t there is no difference in their management, only | 


to preſerve their heads entire, and to place their roots 


_ 
— 


. * a 


them from being blown don or diſplaced by | 


could not be drawn up. And this 


| alſo be done to ſuit the different ſorts 


* 
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About Gua iachen from did wall inclibila. their hadds 


thereto; and the Gong fallen ; juſt before they 
ſhoot, their heads ſhould be cut down to five or ſix 
buds, as is fully directed under the ſeveral articles of 
the different kinds. of fruit. 


a 


trees, I ſhould 
adviſe it to be done with moderation, nothing 
being more injurious to than over-watering. 
Examples enough of this kind may have been ſeen in 
many parts of England, where there has been planta- 
tions made, which have been over - watered, whereb 

the greateſt part of the trees have failed, or thoſe 
which have ſurvived, have made little ptogreſs, oc- 
caſioned by the abundance. of water given to them, 
whereby the fibres were rotted off as ſoon as produced. 
And how can any perſon imagine that a tree ſhould 


As to the watering of all new-plarited 


them 


thrive, when the ground; in which it is planted, is 


continually floated with water? for by an experiment 
made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in ing the roots of a 
dwarf Pear-tree in water, the quantity of moiſture im- 
bibed decreaſed very much daily, becauſe the ſap · veſ- 
ſels of the roots, like thoſe of the cut-off boughs in 
the ſame experiment, were ſo ſaturated and clogged 
with moiſture, by ſtanding in water, that more ot it 
iment was 
— upon a = which was full of leaves, mw there- 
more Ca to diſcharge a large quanti moiſ- 
— than lch trees as are Hons de Heute of leaves; 
ſo that it is impoſſible ſuch trees can thrive, where 
the moiſture is too great about their roots. 
The ſeaſons for planting are various, according to the 
different ſorts of trees, or the ſoil in which are 
planted, for ſuch trees whoſe leaves fall off in win- 
ter, the beſt time is in the middle or end of October, 
— the ſoil be dry; but for a very wet ſoil, it is 
ter to defer it until the latter end of F 4 or 
the beginning of March; and for many kinds of Ever- 
grants the beginning of Aprilis by far the beſt ſeaſon, 
hough ſome ſorts may be ſafely removed at Midſum- 
mer, provided they are not to be carried very far; 
but you ſhould always make choice of a cloudy ſeaſon ; 
if poſſible, at that tune of the year, when they will 
take freſh root in a few days. And, on the contrary, 
when theſe trees are removed in winter, during which 
time they are almoſt in a ſtate of reſt, they do not 
take root until the ſpring advances, and ſets the ſap 
in motion; ſo that many times they die, eſpecially if 
the winter proves ſevere. 
As to the preparing the ſoil for Planting, that muſt 
trees, ſome 
requiring a light ſoil, others a ſtrong one, &c. But 
this is fully ſet down in the ſeveral articles of tr 
under their proper heads, to which the. reader is deſire 
to turn; though for the fruit-trees in general, a freſh 
ſoil from a paſture ground, which is neither too light 
and dry, nor over- ſtrong and moiſt, but rather a gen- 
tle, ſoft, loamy earth is to be preferred, provided it be 
expoſed ſome time. And if it be fot wall trees, will 
be the better if the borders are filled with this earth 
— p44 feet wide, but it need not be above two 
feet a half deep at moſt; for when the borders 
are made too deep, the roots of theſe trees are en- 
ticed downward, which is of bad conſequence to 
fruit-trees, as hath been elſewhere obſerved. The 
ſame alſo muſt be obſerved for ſtandard-trees (where 
freſh earth is brought to the places in which they are 
lanted), not to make the holes too deep, but rather 
et them have the ſame quantity of earth in width, 
which is much to be rred. me 
There are ſeveral perſons: who direct the placing of 
the ſame ſide of the tree to the ſouth, 
removing had that paſition, as @ il 


ial circum- 


ſtance to be ſtrictly regarded ; but from ſeveral trials 
which I have made, I could not obſerve the leaſt 
difference in the growth of thoſe trees which were ſo 
placed, and others which» were reverſed 4, ſo that I 


conclude, it is not of any conſequence to 
method. 72 4 


e this 


TY 
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ſeveral purpoſes for which they are intended, all which | were the ſame practiſed, on a tree of the ſame age un- 
is explained under their ſeveral heads; but fruit- | removed, it would ſtint the growth ſo much as not 
trees, planted either againſt walls, or for eſpaliers, | to be recovered in ſeveral years, nor would it ever 
ſhould be allowed the following diſtances : for moſt arrive to the ſize of ſuch as have all their branches 
ſorts, of vigorous-ſhooting Pear-trees, from thirty-ſix | left on them. But the reaſon given for this practice 
to forty feet; for Apricots, ſixteen or eighteen feet; | is, that if the branches were left upon the trees, they 
Apples, twenty-five or thirty feet; Peaches and Nec- | could not be ſupported, the winds would throw them 
tarines, twelve feet; Cherries and Plums, twenty- out of the ground; and another (which is bad philo- 
five feet, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil or | ſophy) is, that as the roots have been greatly reduced 
the height of the wall. But as theſe things are men- | by tranſplanting, ſo the heads of the trees ſhould be 
tioned in the ſeveral articles of fruit-trees, it will be | reduced in the ſame proportion. As to the firſt, it 
needleſs to repeat any more in this place. mult be allowed, that trees which are removed with 
What hath been mentioned on this article chiefly re- | great heads, are with great difficulty preſerved in 
lates to fruit-trees and evergreens, for the adorning | their upright ſituation ; for the winds will have ſuch 
of gardens ; but I ſhall now proceed to the planting | power againſt the branches as to overſet the trees, if 
of foreſt and other trees, which are in all large — they are not very ſtrongly ſupported with ropes. 
tations of parks and extenſive gardens the moſt nu- Therefore this may be brought as an objection to the 
merous. - The modern practice of tranſplanting theſe | tranſplanting of large trees, rather than in ſupport of 
ſorts of trees from hedge-rows and woods of large | a practice which is fo prejudicial to them; and as to 
ſizes, and at a great expence, has too generally pre- the other reaſon, it has no foundation; for if large 
vailed in this kingdom, the generality of planters be- | amputations are made at the root, there ſhould not 
ing in too great haſte, and by a miſtaken notion of | be the ſame practiſed on the head; becauſe the wound- 
ſaving time, begin by tranſplanting ſuch large trees as | ed part of the head will imbibe the air at every ori- 
they find on their own eſtates, or that they can procure | fice, to the great prejudice of the tree. Beſides this, 
in their neighbourhood, and pleaſe themſelves with | if we pay any regard to the doctrine of the circulating 
| b the hopes of having fine plantations ſoon ; but if, in- of the juices in plants, we muſt allow, that the heads 
ſtead of removing theſe trees, they would begin by | of the trees are equally uſeful ro nouriſh the roots, as 
making a nurſery, and raiſing of their trees from | the roots are to the heads; ſo that if there is a waſte 
ſeeds, they would ſet out in a right method, and ſave | of ſap both at the top and bottom of the trees, it 
| a great expence and much time, and they would | muſt weaken them in proportion. For whoever will 
| have the conſtant pleaſure of ſeeing their trees annual- | be at the trouble to try the experiment on two trees 
| ly advance in their growth, inſteand of their growing | of equal age and health, and to cut the branches off 
worſe, as will always be the caſe where old trees are | from one, and leave them upon the other at the time 
removed, though many perſons flatter themſelves | of tranſplanting, if the latter is well ſecured from 
with the hopes of ſucceſs, when they find their trees | blowing down, it will be found to ſucceed much bet- 
ſhoot out the following ſeaſon; and as theſe will often | ter than the other; or if the ſame thing is practiſed 
= - continue to grow forſome years after, ſo they continue | upon two trees left ſtanding, the tree whoſe branches 
their expectations, till after waiting many years, in] are cut off, will not make half the progreſs as the 
which time they 17 have had ſeedling trees grown other, nor will the ſtem increaſe in its bulk half ſo faſt. 
up to a fine ſize, 1 had been ſown at the time | Therefore where trees are tranſplanted young, there 
the large trees were planted, they then find their | will be no neceſſity for uſing this unnatural amputati- 
trees annually decaying, when they moſt expected] on, and the ſucceſs of theſe plantations will always give 
4 their increaſe ; for of all the plantations which I have | pleaſure to the owner. I have ſeen ſome plantations 
yet ſeen of theſe large trees of any ſort, there is ſcarce | of Oak-trees, which were made fifty years ago, and 
one which has ever ſucceeded. And if thoſe perſons | had thriven beyond expectation moſt part of the 
who are diſpoſed to plant, would be fo kind to them- | time, but are now annually decaying, and ſeem as if 
ſelves as to ſurvey with attention, as many of the | they would not continue many years longer, when 
modern plantations of this kind as they conveniently | the trees on the ſame ſoil and in the ſame ſituation, 
| can, they will be convinced of the truth of this fact; | which were left ſtanding, are in N health and 
| but there are very few who give themſelves time to | vigour; and ſome of theſe tranſplanted trees which 
| | deliberate before they begin, ſo that until they meet have been cut down, were found to be of little value, 
| with diſappointments, they ſcarce reflect on what their timber being ſhaken and bad. 
they are doing. And it too often happens, that the] It is common to hear perſons remarking, that from 
rlons employed in the executing, either through | the preſent ſpirit of Planting, great advantages will 
ignorance, or ſome other motive, encourage this | accrue to the public by the increaſe of timber; but 
ractice of Planting. whoever is the leaſt ſkilled in the growth of timber 
Fn ſome of theſe plantations, all the Elms which | muſt know, that little is to be expected from moſt 
could be procured from the neighbouring hedge- | of the plantations which have lately been made; for 
rows have been removed, moſt of which have been | there are few perſons who have had this in their view 
.  Tuckers produced from the old ſtumps, ſo have ſcarce | when they commenced planters, and of thoſe few 
any roots: theſe have, at a great expence, been | ſcarce any of them have ſet out right; for there never 
planted and watered, and perhaps many of them have | was any valuable timber produced from trees which 
made conſiderable ſhoots, the whole length of the | were tranſplanted of any conſiderable ſize, nor is any 
ſtem at every knot, and many of them . xd con- | of the timber of the trees which are tranſplant: 
tinued ten or twelve years alive, but have not in-] young, equal in goodneſs to that which has grown 
creaſed in the girt of their ſtems half an inch, and | from the ſeeds unremoved. Beſide, if we conſider 
all that time have been decaying at their heart, and | the forts of trees which are uſually planted, it will 
growing hollow ; ſo that when a ſevere froſt in winter, be found, that they are not deſigned for timber; fo 
or a great drought in ſummer, has happened, there | that upon the whole, it is much to be doubted, whe- 
has been an almoſt total deſtruction of the trees. ther the late method of planting has not rather 
In other places I have ſeen great numbers of tall Oaks | been prejudicial to the growth and increaſe of timber, 
tranſplanted, which have appeared to thrive for ſome | than otherwiſe. | 
years when firſt planted; but in five or ſix years | Before I quit this ſubject of Planting, I muſt beg 
after have begun to decay at their top, and have | leave to obſerve, that moſt people are ſo much ina 
\ - leiſurely died to the ground, than which nothing can | hurry about Planting, as not to take time to prepare 
be a more diſagreeable ſight to the owner. And the | their ground for the reception of trees, but frequent- 
method which is commonly practiſed in tranſplanting | ly make holes and ſtick in the trees, amongſt all 
of theſe trees would deſtroy them, were there a poſſi- 7 tho of rubbiſh which is growing upon the land : 
bility of ſuch large trees ſurviving their removal, | and I have frequently obſerved, that there has not 
which is, that of cutting off all their branches; for, been any care afterward taken to dig the ground, or 
Te a" ER | root 
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root out the noxious plants; but the trees have been 


left to ſtruggle with theſe bad neighbours, who have 
had long, poſſeſſion of the ground, and have eſta- 
| bliſhed themſelves ſo ſtrongly as not to be eaſily over- 
come; therefore, what can be expected from ſuch 
plantations ? This is to be under ood of deciduous 
trees, for the Pines and Firs, if once well rooted in 
the ground, will ſoon get the better of the plants and 
deſtroy them. 

There are ſome other perſons who begin better than 
the former, and who will be at the expence of pre- 
paring the ground and of Planting their trees, but 
afterward take very little care of them; ſo that it is 
common to ſee them tot {i with weeds in a year 
after they are planted, whereby the trees receive fo 
much injury as to retard their growth, and many 
times, if the trees are young, they are totally deſtroyed. 
Therefore I would adviſe every perſon who propoſes 
to plant, to prepare the 45 well before- hand, by 
trenching or deep ploughing it, and clearing it from 
the roots of all bad weeds; for by ſo doing, there 
will be a foundation laid for the future ſucceſs of 
the plantation. Allo I adviſe no perſon to undertake 
more of this work than he can afterward keep clean, 
for all plantations of deciduous trees will require this 
care, or at leaſt for ſeven years after they are made, if 
they hope to ſee the trees thrive well. Theretore all 
ſmall plantations ſhould have the ground annually dug 
between the trees; and as to thole which are large, it 
ſhould be ploughed between them, This will encou- 
rage the roots of the trees to extend themſelves, 
whereby they will find a much greater ſhare of nou- 
riſnment, and by looſening the ground, the moiſture 
and air will more eaſily penetrate to the roots, to the 
no ſmall advantage of the trees, But beſides this ope- 
ration, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to hoe the ground 
three or four times in ſummer, either by hand or the 
hoe-plough. This I am aware will be objected to by 
many, on account of the expence ; but if the firlt 
' hoeing is performed early in the ſpring, before the 
weeds have gotten ſtrength, a great quantity of ground 
may be gone over in a ſhort time; and if the ſeaſon is 
dry when it is performed, the weeds will preſently die 
after they are cut; and if this is repeated before the 
weeds come up again to any ſize, it will be found the 
cheapeſt and very beſt huſbandry ; for if the weeds are 
ſuffered to grow till they are large, it will be a much 
greater expence to root them out, and make the ground 
clean; belides, the weeds will rob the trees of great 


part of their nouriſhment. I have ſometimes been told, | 


That it is neceſſary to let the weeds grow among trees 
in ſummer, in order to ſhade their roots, and keep the 
ground moiſt, but this has come from perſons of no 
{Kill ; but as others may have been deceived by ſuch 
advice, I imagine it may not be improper to give ſome 
anſwer to this. And here I mult obſerve, That if 
| weeds are permitted to grow, they will draw away all 
moiſture from the roots of the trees for their own 
nouriſhment, ſo that the trees will be thereby deprived 
of the kindly dews and the gentle ſhowers ot rain, 
which are of great ſervice to young plantations z and 
theſe will be entirely drawn away by the weeds, which 
will prevent their penetrating the ground, fo that it 
is only the great rains which can deſcend to the roots 
of the trees. And whoever has the leaſt doubt of this 
matter, if they will but try the experiment, by keep- 
ing one part of the plantation clean, and ſuffer the 
weeds to grow on another, they will ſoon be con- 
vinced of the truth by the growth of the trees. And 
though this cleaning is attended with an expence, yet 
the ſucceſs will overpay this, beſide the additional 
17 of ſeeing the ground always clean. 

n the diſpoſition of trees in parks, and of ſhrubs and 
trees in gardens, there are very few of thoſe who call 
themſelves deſigners, who have had much regard to 
this particular; for in moſt of the modern planta- 
tions, it is not uncommon to ſee an Oak, an Elm, 
or ſome other large-growing tree planted where a 


Roſe · buſn, a, Honeyſuckle, or Sweet-briar, might | 


with more propriety occupy the ſpace : ſo that in a 


—_— 


about the fir 


few years, if theſe large trees are left growing, the 
whole plantation muſt make a diſagreeable appear- 
ance z but having already mentioned theſe things 


under the article of Garpens, I ſhall not enlarge 
farther on them here. 


PLANTING REVERSE: Dr. Agricola tells us, 


That he has made ſeveral experiments on the branches 
of foreign trees, as well Orange as Laurel, which he 


performed after the manner following; he firſt ſtrip- 


ped the branches of all the leaves; then he bent and 
tied them, dreſſed them with his noble mummy, and 
lanted them the reverſe way, fo that nothing was to 
ſeen of all the branches but the great ends, and 
kept them during the winter in his ſtoye. 
He adds, That thoſe who have a mind to raiſe trees 
this way, which he calls monſtrous fruit - trees, may 
raiſe Apples, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, 
Mulberries, Walnut - trees, &c. alſo Roſe- trees, Gooſe- 


berry buſhes, &c. which he direct ro do ſomething - 


more at large, as follows: 
Take thoſe branches that are furniſhed with long ſide 
ſhoots or twigs, and bend the ſide twigs in the joints 


toward the great branches, and tie them together with 


baſs or packthread ; then dreſs them with mummy, ei- 
ther with a bruſh only near the ligature, and here and 
there on the joints, or dip them entirely into it; then 
having made a, deep hole in the ground ſet the 


branches the reverſe way, ſo that nothing but the long 


end. of the branch appears above ground, the re 

being covered with good, fat, and well broken earth. 
This being done, the little branches will take root in 
the joints every where.; then the buds will begin to 
ſhoot, ſo that you may ſee fifty or ſixty more branches 
ſpring up, making an agrecable as well as monſtrous 


figure. 

Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton had begun to put the ſame 
into practice, and he gives directions for performing 
it as follows: : 

Firſt, to make choice of a young tree of one ſhoot, 
either of Alder, Elm, or Willow, or any other tree 


that will take root eaſily by laying, and to bend the 
extreme part of the ſhoot gently down into the earth, 


and fo let it remain till it has taken root, ſo that 

the plant then will reſemble an arch or bent bow above 

the ground. 

When this 52 end has well ſtruck new roots, to dig 
root, and raiſe it gently out of the 

ground, till the ſtem is upright, and to ſtake it up, 

otherwiſe it will be apt to bend. 

Then to prune thoſe roots that are erected in the air, 

from the bruiſes and wounds which they received in 

being dug up, and do over with a bruſh the pruned 


parts with the following compoſition, moderately 
warm : 217 


Take four ounces of tallow, four ounces of bees- wax, 
two ounces of reſin, and two ounces of turpentine, 
melted together in a pipkin. | 

After this prune off all the buds or ſhoots that are 
upon the ſtem or plant, and dreſs the wound with the 
ſame compoſition, to prevent any collateral ſhootings, 
that may ſpoil the beauty of the ſtem. 

Beſides, care is to be taken, that the new-growin 
roots of this reverſed plant be well nouriſhed ; — 
therefore that part of the ſhoot which was the larger, 
is to be cut away a little below the earth, that the 
ſtem may be better nouriſhed, and its roots tranſlated. 


Theſe experiments are curious but not uſeful, be- 


cauſe theſe reverſed trees never ſhoot perpendicular, 
but their branches incline to the ground, retaining 
their former method of growin 


PLATANUS. Tourn. Inſt. N. H. 590. tab. 363. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 954. [N ο , of we, broad, 
becauſe the leaves of this tree are broad.] The Plane- 
tree. . | 

The CHARACTERS are, 4 
It hath male and female flowers growing ſeparate on the 
ſame tree. The male flowers are collected in a round ball; 


they have no 2 but have very ſmall. empalements, 
which have oblong coloured ſtamina, terminated by four- 


cornered ſummits. The female Jlowers Have ſmall ſealy 


empalements, 


— 


five or ſix round 
ſt, are more than four inches in circum- | 


en palements, and ſeveral ſmall concave petals, with 
veral awh:fhaped germen fitting 
by recurved ſtigmas ; theſe are collotted in 


7 


iſtly ſtyle, and ſurroumded with downy bairs. * © 
his genus of plants is ages in the eighth ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes thoſe 


plants which have male and female flowers ſepa- 
rated on the ſame plant, whoſe male flowers have | 


many ſtamina. ls 

The Spxcres are, | 
. Ptatanvs (Orientalis) foliis F Hort. Cliff. 
447. Plane: tree with hand. ſbaped leaves. 


Plane: tree. | 


. Pratanus (Occidentalis) foliis lobatis. Hort. Cuff. 


447. Plane: tree with lobated leaves. Platanus Occiden- 


talis aut Virginienſis. Park. Theat. 1427. Occidental 


or Virginian Plane tret. | 
Theſe two are undoubtedly diſtin& ſpecies, but there 
are two others in the Engliſh gardens, which I ſup- 
e to be varieties that have accidentally riſen from 
eed ; one is titled the Maple-leaved Plane-tree, and 
the other is called the Spaniſh Plane- tree. 
The firſt ſort, or Eaſtern Plane-tree, grows open 
in Aſia, where it becomes very large; the ſtem is tall, 
erect, and covered with a ſmooth bark, which annu- 
ally falls off; it ſends out many fide branches, which 
are 
bark of the young branches is of a dark brown, in- 
clining to a Nauk e colour ; they are garniſhed with 
leaves placed alternate; their foot-ſtalks. are an 
inch and a half long; the leaves are ſeven inches 
long and eight broad, deeply cut into five ſegments, 
— the two outer are ſlightly cut again into two 
more; theſe ſegments have many acute indentures on 


their borders, and have each a ſtrong midrib, with 


many lateral veins running to the ſides; the upper 
ſide of the leaves are of a deep green, and the under 
ſide pale. The flowers come out upon long foot - 
ſtalks or ropes hanging downward, each ſuſtainin 
of flowers ; the upper, which 
are the la 
ference ; theſe ſit very cloſe to the foot-ſtalks. The 


flowers are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed with- | 


out glaſſes ; they come out a little before the leaves, 
which is in the beginningof June; and inwarm ſummers 
the ſeeds will ripen late in autumn, and if left upon the 
trees will remain till ſpring, when the balls fall to 
Pieces, and the briſtly down which ſurrounds the ſeeds, 


help totranſport them to a great diſtance with the wind. | 


The ſecond fott grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America; this tree alſo grows to a large ſize, 
the ſtem very ſtrait, and of equal girt moſt part of 
the length ; the bark is ſmooth, and annually falls off 
like that of the other; the branches extend wide on 


every fide ; the young ones have a browniſh bark, but | 


the old ones. have a gray bark ; the foot-ſtalks of the 


leaves are three inches long; the leaves are ſeven | 
inches long, and ten broad; they are cut into three | 
lobes or angles, and have ſeveral acute indentures on | 
their borders, with three longitudinal midribs, and 

e leaves are of a light | 
green on their upper ſide, and paler on their under. | 


many ſtrong lateral veins. 


he flowers 
are ſmaller, 
ſame time with the former, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. | 


w in round balls like the former; but 


That which is called the Maple-leaved Plane, is cer- 
tainly a ſeminal variety of the Eaſtern Plane, for | 
tree of this 


the ſeeds which ſcattered from a lar 
kind in the Chelſea Garden have uced plants of 
that ſort ſeveral times. This differs from the two 
ſorts before-mentioned, in having its leaves not ſo 
deeply cut as thoſe of the Eaſtern Plane, but they 
are divided into five ſegments, „but are 
not lobed as thoſe of the Occidental Plane. The foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves are much longer than thoſe of 
either of the former, and the upper ſurface of the 
leaves is rougher, fo that any perſon might take them 


ſe- | 

the fiyles, crowned 
e balls. The | 
germen afterward turns to a roundiſb ſeed fitting upon the | 


Platanus Ori- 
entalis verus. Park. Theat. 1427. The true Eaftern | 


generally a little crooked at their joints; the | 


The leaves and flowers come out at the | 


; 
; 


| 


ö 


Ann 


= 


a. a 


— 


It is generally ſu 
ds 


years ſince, but have lately been deſtroyed. But not- 


being much eaſier to propagate, and of a quicker 


| ſpring, and the ſudden decay of its leaves in autumn, 


plantations, or ſhady receſſes near. habitations ; eſpeci- 


We read 


with it, that for ſome days, neither the concern of 


Minion, his Goddeſs; and when he was obliged 


EA. 
for different ſpecies, who had nor. ſeen them riſe from 
the ſame ſeeds. ” * W-44 
The Spaniſh Plane-tree has larger leaves than either 
of the other ſorts, which are more divided than thoſe 
of the Occidental Plane: tree, but not fo much as 
the Eaſtern. Some of the leaves are cut into five and 
others but three lobes ; theſe are ſharply indented on 
the edges, and are of a light green; the foor-ſtalks 
are ſhort, and covered with a ſhort down; This is by 
ſome called the middle Plane-tree, from its leaves be- 
ing ſhaped between thoſe of the two other ſorts. It 

ws rather faſter than either of the other forts, but 
have not ſeen any very large trees of this kind. 
The firſt ſort was brought out of the Levant to 
Rome, where it was cultivated with much coſt and 
induſtry. The greateſt orators and ſtateſmen amon 
the Romans took great leaſure in their villas, whic 
were ſurrounded with Platani ; and their fondneſs for 
this tree became ſo great, that we frequently read of 
their irrigating them with wine inſtead of water. Plin 
affirms, that there is no tree whatſoever, which ſo 
well defends us from the heat of the ſun in ſummer, 
nor that admits it more kindly in winter, the Branches 
being produced at a proportionable diſtance to the 
largeneſs of their leaves (which is what holds through 
all the different ſorts of trees yet known) fo that 
when the leaves are fallen in winter, the branches 
growing at a great diſtance, eaſily admit the rays of 
the ſun. | 
This tree was afterwards brought to France, where it 
was cultivated only by perſons of the firſt rank; and 
ſo much was the ſhade of it prized, as that if any of 
the natives did but put his head under it, they exacted 


a tribute from him. 

ſed, that the introduRion of this 
tree into England 1s owing to the great Lord Chancel- 
lor Bacon, who planted a noble parcel of them at 
Verulam, which were there very flouriſhing ſome 
withſtanding its having been ſo long in England, yet 
there are — very fow large trees kde ſeen of M at 
preſent ; which may, perhaps, be owing to the great 
eſteem the perſons of the laſt age had for the Lime- 
tree, which was a faſhionable tree at thar time, and 


gue during the three or four firſt years than the 
lane-tree, thereby it became the moſt common tree 
for planting of avenues and ſhady walks near habita- 
tions in England. But fince the defects of that tree 
have been more generally diſcovered, the Elm has 
had the 1 and is now the moſt commonly 

lanted for ſuch purpoſes. 
— notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the 
Plane: tree, of its back wardneſs in coming out in the 


yet for the goodly appearance, and t magnitude 
to which it will grow, it deſtrves E large 


ally if the plantation be deſigned on a moiſt ſoil, or 
near rivulets of water, in which places this tree will 
arrive to a 13. magnitude. 97 

one of theſe trees, which was growing 
at a villa of the Emperor Caligula, whoſe trunk was 
ſo large, as when hollowed, to make room therein. 
capacious enough to entertain ten or twelve perſons 
at a repaſt, and for their ſervants to wait upon them. 
* , ere is mention * one of theſe trees, 
which was growing in the Eaſtern country, which 
was of ſo 2 a magnitude, that Nene vrade his 
army (which conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand 
mee) halt for ſome days, to admire the beauty and 
tallneſs of this tree; and became fo fond of it, as to 
take his own, his concubines, and all the great per- 
ſons jewels to cover it; and was ſo much enamoùred 


his grand expedition, nor intereſt, nor honour, the 
neceſſary motion of his prodigious army, could 
diſſuade him from it; he ſtiled it, his Miſtreſs, his 


to part with it, he cauſed a figure of it to be 
| ſtamped 


PLO 


ſtamped on a gold medal, which he continually wore 
bout him. | 

And ſuch was the eſteem: which the people of Aſia 

had for this tree,, that wherever _ erefted any 

ſumptuous buildings, the porticoes, which opened to 


the air, terminated in groves of theſe trees. 


The Eaſtern Plane-tree is propagated either from | 


ſeeds, or by layers, the latter of which is generall 

practiſed in England; though the plants thus raiſed ſel- 
dom make ſo large ſtrait trees, as thoſe which are 
produced from ſeeds; but it has been generally 
thought, that the ſeeds of this tree were not pro- 
ductive, becauſe they have not been ſown at a 15 * 
ſeaſon, nor managed in a right manner; for I have 
had thouſands of the young plants ſpring up from the 
ſeeds of a large tree, which ſcattered upon the ground 
in a moiſt place ; and I fince find, that if theſe ſeeds 
are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady 
ſituation, they will riſe extremely well; and the plants 
thus obtained, will make a conſiderable progreſs after 
the ſecond year, being much hardier and leſs liable to 
loſe their tops in winter, than thoſe which are yp 
gated by layers. And ſince the feeds of this tree fre- 


quently ripen well in England, they may be propa- 


gated in as great plenty as any other foreſt-tree. 
The Virginian Plane-tree will grow extremely well 
from cuttings, if they are planted the beginning of 
October upon a moiſt ſoil; and if they are watered in 
dry weather, will make a prodigious progreſs; ſo 
that in a few years from the planting, they will afford 
noble trees for planting of avenues, and other ſhady 
walks; and «their trunks are perfectly ſtrait, growing 
nearly of the ſame ſize to a conſiderable height, there 
being the leaſt difference in the girt of this tree, for 
ſeveral yards upwards, of any other ſort of tree what- 
ſoever. The Hon. Paul Dudley, Eſq; in a letter to 
the Royal Society, mentions one of theſe trees, which 
he obſerved in New England, whoſe girt was nine 
yards, and held its bigneſs a great way up, which tree, 
when cut down, made twenty-two cords of wood. He 
| alfo ſays, in the ſame letter, That he had propagated 
many of theſe trees by cutting off ſticks of five or ſix 
feet long, and ſetting them a foot deep into the 
ground 1n the ſpring of the year, when the ſeaſon was 
wet, and that they always thrive beſt in a moiſt ſoil. 
All the forts are propagated very eaſily by layers, 
evety twig of them will take root, if they are but 
gged down and covered with earth; theſe layers 
will be well rooted in one year, when they ſhould be 
cutoff from the old trees or. ſtools, and planted in 
a nurſery, where they may remain two or three 
years to get ſtrength, after which they may be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, for the younger 
theſe trees are planted the better they will thrive. An 
experiment of this I made in 1731, when I planted 
four of theſe trees, one of each ſort, in the ſame ſoil 
and ſituation, at about twenty feet diſtance from each 
other; one of which, viz. the Spaniſh Plane, whoſe 
ſtem was eight inches in girt; next to this, I planted 
one of the Maple-leaved Plane-tree, whoſe girt was 
not three inches, but the latter is now much larger 
than the former, and gains more in one year than the 
other does in three ; and the two others which were 
of a middle ſize, have grown in a mean proportion 
between them, | 
PLOUGHING OF LAND. 


There is not a greater improvement of arable land | 


than that of well ploughing it, by which the ſoil is 
pulverized, and rendered fit to receive the fibres of 
the plants; and the oftener this is repeated, and the 
better it is performed, the greater improvement is made 
in the land. But there are not many of the practition- 
ers of the art of huſbandry, who attend enough to this 
part of it, moſt of them contenting themſelves with 

oing on in the old beaten road of their predeceſſors; 
o that the only perſons who have made great im- 
provement in this part of agriculture, are the great 
gardeners, who cultivate moſt of their land with the 
Ta hʒ therefore they have imitated, as near as poſſi- 


le, the uſe of the ſpade in labouring of their ground. | 


— 


The difference between digging of land with the 
ſpade, and that of ploughing, conſiſts in the parts of 
Ne earth being much more divided by the former, 
than the latter method ; therefore thoſe gardeners, 
who are curious in the working of their land, 4 
their labourers to ſpit the ground as thin as poſſible, 
that there may remain no large clods unbroken ; fo, 
when land is ploughed, the ſame regard ſhould be 
had to break and pulverize the parts as much as poſ- 
ſible ; for when there are great clods left unbroken, 
the fibres of plants never penetrate farther than the 
ſurface of them; ſo that all the ſalts included in theſe 
lumps of earth are locked up, that the plants can re- 
ceive no benefit from them. And theſe clods, in pro- 
portion to their ſize, make ſuch interſtices, that the 
air often penetrates through, and greatly injures the 
render fibres of the roots. Therefore the oftener the 
land is ploughed, and the more the parts are ſeparated 
and pulverized, the better will the plants be nouriſhed 
and fed; but particularly in all ſtrong land, this part 
of huſbandry will be the moſt beneficial z but this can- 
not be effected under four or five ploughings, and b 
uſing ſuch ploughs as have either two or four . 
ters, which will cut and ſeparate the clods much bet- 
ter than 1t can be performed by the common plough z 
and in the operation, great care ſhould be had to the 
breadth of the furrow, for when theſe are made too 
broad, it will be impoſſible to break and ſeparate 
the parts ſufficiently, In ſome counties, where the 
huſbandmen are not very expert in the uſe of the 
lough, I have ſeen gentlemen oblige them to plough 
y a line, and they have ſet out the exact width of 
each furrow. This not only adds a neatneſs to the 
ground, but likewiſe, by keeping the furrows ſtrait, 
and at equal diſtances, the land will be more equally 
worked; but many of the good ploughmen in the 
counties near London, will direct the plough as 
ſtrait by their eye, as if they were to uſe a line. 
Another thing to be obſerved in ploughing of land 
is that of going to a proper depth, for if the ſurface 
only be broken up and pulverized, the roots of 
whatever plants are ſown upon it will in a very ſhort 
time reach the bottom, and meeting with the hard 
unbroken ſoil, they are ſtopped from getting farther, 
and of conſequence the plants will ſtint in their growth; 
for there are few perſons who have attended enough 
to the downright growth of the roots of plants, and 
only have had regard to the roots of thoſe plants, 


which are of a ſtrong fleſhy {ubſtance, and are called 
tap: roots, being in form of Carrots. Theſe they ſup- 


poſe will require to have the land wrought to a greater 
depth, that che roots may run down, and the 
longer, for in that particular their goodneſs conſiſts. 
But they do not think that the ſmall fibrous-rooted 
plants ever require ſo much depth to run into the 
ground; in this they are greatly miſtaken, for I have 
traced the ſmall fibres of Graſs and Corn above three 
feet deep in the ground. And if any perſon is curi- 
ous to obſerve the length of the fibres of plants, if they 
will but plant one of each ſort into a ſmall pot of earth, 
and keep them duly watered till the plants are ad- 
vanced to flower, and then turn them out of the pots 
carefully, ſo as not to break any of the fibres of the 
roots, and after ſeparating the earth from them, 
meaſure the length of their roots, they will be found 
much greater than moſt people imagine. I have my- 
ſelf frequently traced the roots of plants, which have 
ſurrounded the pots upward of twelve times; and the 
roots of ſome ſtrong-growing plants, which have 
tten through the holes in the bottom of lower-pots, 
ave in three months time extended themſelves ten 
or eleven feet from the plant; therefore the deeper 
the ground is laboured, the greater benefit the plants 
will receive from it: but it muſt be underſtood of ſuch 
land as the ſtaple is deep enough to admit of this, 
for if the ſoil is ſhallow, and ee gravel, chalk, or 
ſtone lie beneath, it will be very imprudent to turn up 
either of theſe ; therefore the depth of the furrows in 
ſuch lands, muſt be determined by the ſtaple of the 
land. By the word ſtaple _ be underſtood all tha: 
10 
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: depth of ſoil next the ſurface, which is proper for 
the growth of vegetables. Where clay is next the 
ſtaple, provided it is not of the blue or iron-mould 
ſort, there will not be the ſame danger of going a 
little deeper than the ſtaple, as in * of the be- 
fore - mentioned forts of land; for if the clay be of a 
fat nature, when it hath been well expoſed to air, and 
often laboured, it will be capable of affording a 
large ſhare of nouriſhment to the crops. 
If between each ploughing of the land a harrow 
with long teeth is made uſe of to tear and break the 
clods, it will be of great ſervice to the land; for the 
more it is ſtirred by different inſtruments, the better 
will the parts be ſeparated and pulverized; ſo that 
the common method, as practiſed by the tarmers, when 
they fallow their land, is far from anſwering the in- 
. tention, for they plough up the ground, leaving it in 
great clods for ſome months, and frequently, during 
this time, Thiſtles and all bad weeds are ſuffered to 
grow upon the land, to exhauſt the goodneſs of it; 
and perhaps, juſt before the ſeeds are ſown, they 
give it two more ploughings. This is what the far- 
mers call good huſbandry ; but it inſtead of this me- 
thod they would labour the ground often with the 
plough, a harrow, and heavy roller, to break and 
| ſeparate the parts, and never ſuffer any weeds to grow 
upon the land during its lying fallow, I am ſure they 
would find their account in it; firſt, by the growth 
and increaſe of their crops, and afterward by a ſaving 


in the weeding ;z for if no weeds are ſuffered to grow | 
to ſhed their feeds, during the time of fallowing the | 


land, there will but few come up when the ground is 
. lown, in compariſon with what would otherwiſe be in 
- the common huſbandry. 
In many of the old gardens near London, which are 
occupied by the kitchen-gardeners, when the upper 
ſurface of the ground 1s exhauſted by the continual 
crops which they get from it, it is a common method 
to trench the ground two or three ſpades depth, and 
turn the bottom foil upward ; and by this the land is 
freſh, and produces very good crops for ſome years 
after, And in imitation of this many of the farming 
- gardeners, who make uſe of the plough, have two 
or three men following the plough in the furrows, who 
turn up a ſpit in the bottom of each furrow; and 
where the ſoil is good, they throw it on the ſurface, 
but if otherwiſe, they level it in the bottom, and this 
looſening of the ground renders it capable of admitting 
the roots of the plants. 


The ploughing already mentioned is intended to pre- 


. pare the land for the reception of the ſeeds which 
are propoſeg to be jown, and as was before obſerved, 
the oftener and better this is performed, the more the 
land will produce. But, belide this, there will be a 
. neceſſity for ſtirring the ground to deſtroy the weeds, 
after the crop is growing; for if the weeds are ſuf- 

fered to grow with the crop, they will draw away moſt 
of the nouriſhment, and greatly leſſen their produce. 


Therefore in gardens this work is generally performed 


by hand, 'with an inſtrument called a hoe, unleſs 
when the ground is very ſtiff, and ſubject to bind; in 
which caſe it will be proper to make uſe of forks to 


brcak and looſen the earth between the crops, and | 


the oftener this is repeated, the better will the crops 
. Jucceed, and this huſbandry I have ſeen attended with 
f * advantage. But in the large open fields of 
Beans, Peas, and other large-growing plants which 
are planted in rows, the ground between may be fre- 
quenty ſtirred with a ſmall ſwing-plough, which will 

eſtroy the weeds, pulverize the ground, and give 
nouriſhment to the crops for as all land is apt to 
bind, or the parts coaleſce by lying unſtirred, the more 


and oftener it is ſtirred, the better it will be kept 
| 


. looſe, and thereby rendered proper for the growth of 

plants. This fort of ploughing is termed horſe- 
hoeing, and there being a — a6 treatiſe upon this 
lort of arge written by Mr. Jethro Tull, of 
Shelbourn, in Berkſhire, in vhich the inſtruments are 
figyred and deſcribed, 1 ſhall refer thoſe, who are 

.deſirous to practiſe this huſbandry, to the book. it- 
. Jelf, and ſhall only take notice, that although the in- 


with white flowers and 
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ſtrument uſed in this operation is a plough, yet 


it is termed hoeing, as it is intended to deſtroy the 
weeds, and to ſtir the ground but a ſmall depth, to 


diſtinguiſh it from the common ploughing to pre- 


pare the land for the crop. 


PLUMBAGO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 140. tab. 38. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 196. Leadworr. 


The CHARACTERS are, wy 

The flower has a tubulous, frve-cornered, permanent em- 
palement of one leaf, which is indented at the top into five 
paris; it hath one petal which is funnel-ſhaped, and a 
cylindrical tube which is narrow at the top. The brim is 
cut into five parts which are oval and ſpreading ; it bas 
five awl:ſhaped ſtamina ſituated in the tube, fitting upon 
the valves of the neftarium, which includes the germen. 
The ſmall oval germen ſuſtains a ſingle ſtyle the length of 
the tube, crowned by a flender frue-pointed ſtigma. The 
germen 1 becomes a ſingle oval ſeed included in 
the ement. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants whoſe 


flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle: 
The Spzcies are, 


. PLumpaco (Europæa) foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort. 


Cliff. 53. Leadwort with leaves embracing the ſtalks. 


Plumbago quorundam. Cluf. Hiſt. 123. Leadwort or 
T oothwort. | 


. PLuMBAGO (Zeylanica) foliis petiolatis ovatis glabris, 


caule geniculis gibloſis. Lin. Sp. 215. Hort. Cliff. 53. 
Leadwort with leaves having foot-ftalks. Plumbago 
Americana, betæ folio ampliori. Plum. Cat. Ameri- 
can Leadwort with a larger Beet leaf. 

Theſe are all the ſorts which I have obſerved in the 
Engliſh gardens. The firſt ſort grows naturally in 
the ſouth of France, in Italy, and Spain; it hath a 
puny root, which ſtrikes deep into the ground, 
from which ariſe many flender ſtalks about three feet 
and a half high, which are channelled, and garniſhed 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches long 


and two broad, whole baſe embrace the ſtalks; they 


are ſmooth, entire, and of a grayiſh colour. The upper 
part of the ſtalks ſend out many fide branches which 
are ſlender, and garniſhed with ſmall leaves. Theſe, 
and alſo the principal ſtalks, are terminated by tufts 
of either blue or white flowers, which are ſmall, tunnel- 
ſhaped, and have pretty long tubes, and are ſucceeded 
by oblong, rough, hairy ſeeds. This plant ſeldom 
flowers till toward the end of October in England, and 
unleſs the autumn proves warm, does not flower here, 
ſo never produces ripe ſeeds. There is a variety of this 

e ſtalks, which is ſippoſed 
to have riſen from the ſeeds of the former. 
The ſtalks of this decay in the winter, and new ones 
come up the following ſpring ; they are propagated 
here by parting of their roots, which ſend out heads 


in plenty. Theſe may be divided at any time when 


the weather is mild, from the time the ſtalks decay, 
till the roots begin to ſhoot in the ſpring ; it ſhould 
have a light ſoil and a warm ſituation, otherwiſe it 
will not flower here. The roots ſhould be allowed 
room to ſpread, and the ſtalks require ſupport, and if 
the plants are kept clean from weeds, and the ground 
between them dug every winter, it is all the culture 
they require. | 

It is called Dentillaria or Toothwort by many au- 
thors, who recommend its virtues in curing the tooth- 
ach, being of a hot cauſtic nature like Pellitory of 
Spain. | | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
is a perennial plant, with a ſtrong fibrous root, from 


which ariſe many ſlender ftalks, which grow near four 


feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth, oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves about three inches long, and one and a half 
broad near their baſe, ending in acute points, which 
are placed alternate, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 


The upper part of the ſtalks divide into ſmall 
branches, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves, and ter- 


minate in ſpikes of flowers, which have long ſlender 
tubes, cut into five ſegments at the brim, which ſpread 


open; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds covered 
-with the prickly empalement, 
| : 


The upper part of 
the 


2 Qu 


- theſtalks, and the empalements of the flowers are ve- 


y glutinous, OY co the fingers if touched, and 
the {mall flies which ſettle upon them are faſtened, ſo 


cannot get off again. This plant is too tender to thrive 


in the open air in England, ſo requires to he kept in 
a moderate ſtove, where they will continue flowering 
great part of the year; and thoſe flowers which 1 
early in the ſummer, will be ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds 
in autumn. ;f 

This is propagated by iſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a god hot-bed in the ſpring, where che plants 
will come up in about five or ſix weeks. When theſe 
are fit to remove, they ſnould be each planted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light loamy earth, and 
plunged into a hot - bed of tan, obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
afterward they muſt be treated like other plants from 
the ſame country. In the ſummer they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them in warm 
weather, and require water every other day in mode- 
ration. In winter they ſhould be kept in a mode- 
rate temperature of warmth, and muſt be more ſpa- 
ringly watered. With this management the roots will 


and ſeeds. | 
PLUM-TREE. See Prunus. 
PLUMERTA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 659. tab. 439. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 263. Red Jaſmine ; in French, Han- 
gipanter. . 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a ſmall obtuſe empalement divided into frue 


abide ſeveral years, and produce plenty Yb | 


parts; it hath one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long tube 
enlarging upward, cut into frve oblong oval ſegments at 


the top, which ſpread open; it hath five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina ſituated in the center of the tube, terminated by 
ſummits <which cloſe together, and an oblong bifid germen 
with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by a double acute ſtigma. 


. The germen afterward becomes a long, ſwelling, acute 


pointed capſule with one cell, filled with winged ſeeds placed 
over each other like ſcales of fiſh, faſtened at their baſe to 
: ghe ſides of the capſule. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Speis are, | 

1. PLuMERIA ( Rubra) foliis ovato-oblongis, petiolis bi- 
glanduloſis. Hort. Cliff. 76. Plumeria with oblong oval 
leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks have two glands. Plumeria 
flore roſeo odoratiſſimo. Inſt. R. H. 659. Plumeria 


with a Noſe- coloured ſtveet-ſcented flower, commonly called 


in the Weſt-Indies Red Jaſmine. 
2. PLUMERIA (Tacernata) foliis ovato-oblongis, ramis 


patulis, floribus corymboſis. Plumeria with oblong oval | 
2 ſpreading branches, and flowers growing in a co-| 


rymbus. Plumeria flore majore odorato & incarnato. 
Plumeria with a larger ſweet-ſcented and incarnate flower, 
called in the Weſjt-Indies the Fapan-tree. 

3. PLUMERI1A (Alba) foliis lanceolatis revolutis, pedun- 


culis ſupernè tuberoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant: 410. Plumeria 


with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which turn backward, whoſe 
foot-ftalks have ſwellings on the upper fide. Plumeria 
flore niveo, fohis longis anguſtis & acuminatis. Inſt. 
R. H. Plumeria with a ſnowy flower, and long narrow- 
pointed leaves. 

4. PLUMERI1A (Nives) fohis lanceolatis petiolatis obtuſis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 10. Plumeria with ſpear-fhaped obtuſe 
leaves having foot-ſtalks. Plumeria flore niveo, follis 
brevioribus & obtuſis. Inſt. R. H. Plumeria with a 
ſnowy flower, and ſhorter blunt leaves. - 

5. PLuMER1a (Africana) foliis lineari-lanceolatis longiſ- 
ſimis. Plumeria ,with very long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. | 
The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. Tour- 
nefort, in honour of Father Plumer, who was bota- 
niſt to the late King of France, and a long time in 
America ſearching after new plants; and has publiſhed. 
a catalogue of the _ he diſcovered, with ſeveral 
new genera which he conſtituted, in two volumes in 
folio, with figures and deſcriptions of many of the 
plants. - F bg BY TOSS” > _ . 


| 
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The firſt fort-grows naturally in che Spaiitth Walt 


Indies, from whence it was tranſplanted irno moſt of 
the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it is cultivated 
in the gardens for ornament. It riſes to the height of 


eighteen or twenty feet; the ſtalk is covered with a 


dark green bark, having marks where the leaves are 
fallen off. The ſtalks are ſucculent, and abound with 
a milky juice, but within they are ſomewhat ligneous. 
Toward the top they put out a few thick ſucculent 
branches, which are garniſhed at their ends with oval 
oblong leaves of a light green colour, having a large 
midrib and many tranſverſe veins; theſe are full of a 
milky juice. At the ends of the branches come out 
the flowers in cluſters z they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Oleander or Roſe Bay, having one petal which is 
tubulous, and cut into five oval obtuſe ſegments which 
ſpread open, of a pale red colour, and have an agree- 


able odour. When the flowers are paſt, the germen 
becomes a long ſwelling pod filled with flat winged 
ſeeds, lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſn. It 


uſually flowers here in July and Auguſt, but is never 
ſucceeded by pods in England. | 


The ſecond fort I received from the iſland of St. 


Chriſtopher's by the name of Japan- tree; this ſort is 
very rare in the Engliſh ſettlements at preſent, having 


been but lately introduced from the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies. It is in leaf and ſtem very like the firſt, but 
the ſtalks do not riſe ſo high ; they divide into ſtrong 
ſpreading branches, which are filled with a milk 

juice; the leaves are of a thicker conſiſtence than thoſe 
of the firſt, and their veins are larger; the flowers of 
this are of a paler colour, and are produced in much 
larger cluſters: It is very common to have upward 
of twenty of theſe flowers open in one bunch, and a 
number to ſucceed theſe as they decay, ſo that the 
cluſters have continued in beauty upward of two 
months, during which time they make a moſt beau- 


tiful appearance in the ſtove, and have a very agree- 
able flavour, 


The third ſort grows plentifully at Campeachy, from 


whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. He 


alſo obſerved ſome plants of this kind at Jamaica. 


This is not near ſo beautiful as the two former ſorts, 
the flowers being ſmaller, and produced in leſs 
bunches, and are moreover of ſhort duration. But 
for the beauty of their ſtems and leaves, and for the 
lake of variety, they deſerve room in every curious 
collection of plants. 195 . 
The fourth fort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing in great plenty near Carthagena in the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, from whence he lent the ſeeds to 
England. This ſort progluces ſmall white flowers, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the third, ſo is leſs valuable than 
the two firſt. | 

The ſeeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me by Mr. 
Richard, gardener to the King of France at Ver- 
ſailles ; they were brought from Senegal by Monſieur 
Adanſon, who was ſome years in that country in 
ſearch of plants. This hath a ſtalk very like the firſt 
ſort, but the leaves are nine or ten inches long, and 
not more than two inches broad ; they are thick, ſuc- 
culent, and full of a milky juice, a little roundiſh at 
their baſe, but end in acute points. The flowers of 
this ſort are ſaid to be yellow, but as the plants have 
not yet flowered here, I can give no farther account 
of them. | 

All theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they natu- 
rally grow; they ſhould be fown in pots filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark; and when the plants are come up about two 


inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate 


ſmall pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged 
into the hot- bed again, obſerying to ſhade them from 
the heat of the ſun in the middle of the day, until 
they have taken root; but they muſt not have much 


water, for as all the ſorts are very ſucculent, being 


full of a milky juice, ſomewhat like the Euphorbiums, 
moiſture will cauſe them to rot, In hot weather the 
plants ſhould have a pretty large ſhare 6f freſh air 

| admitted 


POD 
udmitted to them, by raiſing the 
bed every day, in proportion to 
ſeaſon, to prevent their drawing up weak. Toward | 
Michaelmas, when the nights begin to be cold, the 

lants ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and plun 
into the bark-bed, where oy muſt remain during 
all 


— of the hot- 
warmth of the | 


the winter. As theſe plants all caſt their leaves inthe 
middle of winter, and continue deſtitute of them till 
about the beginning of May, fo during that time, 
they ſhould be watered very ſparingly, becauſe they 
are in more danger of rotting, while they are in a 
_ leſs active ſtate, by too much moiſture, than when 
they are furniſhed with leaves, through which the 
moiſture is more freely perſpired. - | 
All theſe ſorts are too tender to thrive in the open air 
of this country in the ſunimer ſeaſon, therefore ſhould 
be conſtantly preſerved in the ſtove, where, in warm 
weather, they muſt have a large ſhare of free air, 
but in cold weather they muſt be kept very warm. 
While they are young, it will be proper to continue 
them in the bark-bed ; but when they have obtained 
- ſtrength, they may be placed in a dry ſtove, where 
they will thrive well, provided they are kept in a mo- 
derate temperature of heat, and have not too much 
water, | 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be taken from the old plants rwo months 
before they are planted, during which time they 
ſhould be laid onthe flues in the ſtove, that the part 
which joined to the old plant may be healed over be- 
fore they are planted, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe 
cuttings ſhould be planted in ſmall pots filled with 
light ſandy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them in the 
heat of the day from the ſun, and refreſh them once 
in a week or ten days with water, but it muſt be given 
to them ſparingly each time. If the cuttings ſucceed, 
they will — 4 a root in about two months, when 
they ſhould have a larger ſhare of air to harden them 
by degrees to bear the ſun and air, and afterward may 
be treated as the old plants. | 
The milky juice of theſe plants is very cauſtic, an 
reckoned poiſonous. In cutting off any of the branches 
of the plants, it the knife be not immediately cleaned, 
the juice will corrode it, and turn the blade almoſt 
black in a very little time, ſo as not to be cleaned off 
again; and if dropped on linen will cauſe it to waſh in 
holes, equal to aquafortis. | | 
PODOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 571. Ana- 
= age Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 239. tab. 122. 
uck's-foot, or May Apple. 

The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The bud of the flower is incloſed in a large, three-leaved, 
coloured empalement in form of a ſpatha or ſheath, The 
flower has nine roundiſh concave petals which are plaited 
on their borders, ſmaller than the empalement ; it bas a 
roundiſh germen without a ſtyle, crowned by a plaited ob- 
tuſe ſtigma, The germen afterward turns to an oval 
capſule of one cell, crowned by the ſtigma, filled with 
roundiſb ſeeds, 

This genus of plants is in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 

We have but one Sexcizs of this genus at preſent 

in the Engliſh gardens, viz. 
PoroenyLLUM (Peltatum) foliis peltatis lobatis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 505. Duck's-foot with target. ſb leaves | 


having lobes. Anapodophyllum Canadenſe Morini. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 219. Canada Duck's-foot of 
Morinus. | ; 

This plant grows naturally in many of North 
America. The root is compoſed of many thick tu- 
bers which are faſtened together by fleſhy fibres, which 
ſpread, and propagate greatly under ground, ſending 
out many ſmaller fibres which ſtrike downward. In 
the ſpring ariſe ſeveral foot-ſtalks about ſix inches 
high, which divide into two ſmaller, each ſuſtaining 
one leaf, compoſed of five, ſix, or ſeven lobes, the 
five middle being deeply indented at the top; - theſe 
Join together at their baſe, where the foot-ſtalk meets,, 


POT 
which is faſtened to the under fide of the leaf like the 
handle of a target; the leaves are ſmooth, and of a 
light green. Ar the diviſion of the foot-ſtalk comes 
out the fipwer,' with a large empalement covering ic 
like a ſheath; the flower hath nine pretty large con- 
cave white petals, which are roundiſh at the top, and 
* 1 on — — * ＋ In the center is ſituated a 
large, roundiſh, oval germen, crowned by a plaited 
obtuſe ſtigma, and ſurrounded by a — of 
ſhort ſtamina, terminated by oblong, erect, yellow 
ſummits. The flowers appear in Ma and when 
they fall off, the germen ſwells to a fruit of the ſize 
and ſhape of the common Hip or fruit of the wild Roſe. 
This is at firſt green, but when ripe changes to a yel- 
low colour, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds faſtened 
to — lacenta. | 
This plant propagates ſo faſt by its creeping roots, as 
that few perſons are at the — —— he ſeeds. 
Every part of the root will grow, ſo they may be an- 
nually parted, either in autumn when their leaves de- 
cay, or in the ſpring juſt before the roots begin to 
ſhoot ; they require no other culture but to keep them 
clean from weeds. It loves a light loamy ſoil and a 
ſhady ſituation, and is ſo hardy as ſeldom to be in- 
jured by the froſt. 

POINCIANA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 619 tab. 391. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 462. Barbadoes Flower-fence, or 
Spaniſh Carnations; in French, Peincillade. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of five oblong 
concave leaves which fall off. The flower has five unc- 
pr petals ;, four of them are nearly equal and roundiſh, 
but the-fifth is larger, deformed, and indented. It bath 
ten long, briſtiy, riſing ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſum- 
mits, and an aulſbaped declining germen which fits upon 
the ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, and is crowned by an 
acute ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblon 
compreſſed pod, with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions; in eac 
of theſe is lodged a ſingle flattiſb ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Spxcries of this genus in the 
Engliſh gardens, viz. | | 

Pomc1ana (Pulcherrima) aculeis geminis. Hort. Upſal. 
101. Flower-fence with double ſpines. Poinciana flore 
pulcherrimo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 619. Poinciana with 
a moſt beautiful flower. 

There are two varieties of this which were diſcovered 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
One of theſe hath a red, and the other a yellow 
flower; but as there appears to be no other difference 
in the plants from the common ſort, they muſt be 
ſuppoſed only accidental variations which have riſen 
from ſeeds. | 
This plant grows naturally in both Indies; it is plant- 
ed in hedges to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from 
whence it had the title of FJower-fence ; it is alſo 
called Spaniſh Carnations by ſome of the inhabitants 
of the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. It riſes with 
a ſtrait ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, which is covered 
with a ſmooth gray bark, and is ſometimes as thick 
as the ſmall of a man's leg, "dividing into ſeveral 
ſpreading branches at the top, which are armed ar 
each joint with two ſhort, ſtrong, crooked ſpines, and 
are garniſhed with decompound winged leaves, each 
elf ning compoſed of ſix or eight pair of ſimple 
2 leaves, the lower pair being compoſed of four 
or five pair of lobes, the others gradually increaſin 
in their number toward the top, where they decre 
5 — and are ſmaller. The lobes are three quarters 
an inch long, and almoſt half an inch broad at their 
points, leſſening gradually to their baſe; they are of 

2 green colour, and when bruiſed emit a ſtrong 

our. 
The branches are terminated by looſe ſpikes of flow - 
ers, which are ſometimes formed into a kind of pyra- 
mid, and at others they are diſpoſed more in form of 
an umbel. The foot - ſtalk of each flower is near three 
inches long; the flower is compoſed of five 90 
. whic 
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which are roundiſh at the top, but are contracted to 
narrow tails, at their bale ; they ſpread open, and are 
beautifully variegated with a deep red or Orange co- 
Jour, yellow, 


very odour... In the center of the flower is 
ſituated a flender ſtyle above three inches long, upon 
which the germen hits, and is accompanied by ten ſta- 
mina nearlyiof the ſame length with the ſtyle, termi- 
nated hy oblong ſummits. After the flower is paſt, 
the germen becomes a broad flat pad about three 
inches long, divided into three or four cells by tranſ- 
verſe partitions, each including one flattiſh, irregular 
ſeed. The leaves of this plant are uſed inſtead of Se- 
na in the Weſt-Indies to purge, and in Jamaica the 
plant is titled Sena. 3 F S206 

Lis ſays the ſeeds of this plant were firſt carried to 

Barbadoes from Cape Verd Hands, and the beauty of 

the flowers was ſuch, that the inhabitants ſoon ſpread 

it over that iſland, and afterward it was tranſported 
into moſt of the neighbouring iſlands. This may have 
been ſo, bur it is very certain that the plant grows 
naturally in Jamaica, where the late Dr. Houſtoun 
found it in the woods at a great diſtance from any 
ſettlements. He alſo found it growing naturally at 

La Vera Cruz, and at Campeachy, where he alſo 

found the two varieties with red and yellow flowers. 

The only difference between theſe and the firſt ſort be- | 

ing in the colour of their flowers, and their branches 

having fewer ſpines. 

The ſeeds of this plant are annually brought over in 
lenty from the Weſt-Indies, which, if ſown upon a 
ot-bed, will riſe eaſily. When the plants are come 

up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a {mall pot, 

and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken 
root; after which you muſt give them air in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſon; they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water in ſummer. When the 
lants have filled the pots with their roots, they ſhould 
ſhaken out, and placed into larger ones, that their 

roots may have room to ſpread. If care be taken to 
water and ſhift them as often as is neceſſary, they 
will grow to be three feet high the firſt ſeaſon. Ar 
Michaelmas the pots ſhould be plunged into a freſh 
hot-bed of tanners bark in the ſtove, which ſhould 
be kept to the Ananas heat marked on the botanical 
thermometers, and frequently refreſhed with water, 
but they muſt not have it in large quantities, which 
is very injurious to theſe plants at that ſeaſon. The 
earth which theſe plants ſhould be planted in, muſt 
be freſh, light, and ſandy (but not over-rich,) in 
which they will ſtand the winter better than if planted 
in a ſtranger ſoil. When the plants are grown large, 
there mult be great care taken when they are ſhifted 
into larger pots, not to ſuffer the ball of earth to fall 
from their roots; for when this happens, the plants 
ſeldom ſurvive it. | 1 | 

Theſe plants muſt conſtantly remain in the bark-ſtove, | 

where in warm weather they ſhould have a large ſhare 

of air, but they muſt not be expoſed to cold ; they 
are very impatient of moiſture .in winter, and, if 
damp ſeizes their top, it very often kills the plants, 
or at leaſt occaſions the loſs of their heads. With 
proper management they will grow much taller here 
than they uſually do in Barbadoes, but their ſtems 
will not be larger than a man's finger, which is oc- 
caſioned by their being drawn up by the glaſſes of 
the ſtove. 1 have had ſome of theſe plants near 
eighteen feet high in the Chelſea Garden, which have 
roduced their beautiful flowers ſome years. Theſe 
wers have always appeared in December, but in the 
Weſt- Indies I am informed they flower twice a year, at 
which times they make a moſt beautiful appearance. 
POK E VIRGINIAN. See PuyToLacca. 
POLEMONIU M. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 146. tab. 

61. Lin. Gen. Plant. 200. [ſo called, according to 

Pliny, from-weacuiv, Gr. to wage war, on account of 

the conteſts which aroſe betwixt two princes, each 

aſſuming thehonour of the diſcovery of it to himſelf.] 
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and ſome ſpots of green; they have a | 
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| Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder, 
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The Cuanacrans tre, | ON TY 
The flower has à permanent empalement of one " which 
is cut into five ſegments ; it has one petal, of the wheel 


Hape. The tube is very ſhort , the upper part, which is 
divided, ſpreads open. It hath eee which 
are inſerted in the valves of the tube; theſe are inclined, 
and are ſhorter than the petal, and are terminated Ly 
roundiſb ſummits. In the bottom of the tube is fituate1 
an acute oval $79", ſupporting a fender fiyle which 
is equal with the petal, crowned by à revolvingWrifid ſtig- 
ma. The germen afterward turns io à three-caggtered coal 
capſule having three cells, filled with 22 acute - 
pointed ſeeds, _ we el. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firlf ſectioh of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes tho plants 
whole flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. © * 
The Speis are, | 
1. Pol MOM (Ceruleum) calycibus corollæ tubo lon- 
gioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 162. Greek Valerian, with an 
empalement longer than the tube of the flower. Polemo- 
nium vulgare cæruleum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 146. 
Common blue Greek Valerian. | 
2. PoLeMoNiuM (Reptans) foliis pinnatis, radicibus rep- 
tatricibus. Flor. Virg. 22. Greek Valerian, with winged 
leaves and a creeping root. i” * 
The firſt fort grows naturally in manyyparts of Eu- 
rope; it has been diſcovered growing wild in Carle- 
ton Beek, and about Malham Cove near Craven, in 
Yorkſhire. Of this there are two or three varieties, 
one with a white, and the other a variegated flower, 
and another with yariegated leaves. 
This plant has winged leaves, which are compoſed of 
ſeveral pair of lobes placed alternately. The lower 
leaves have eleven or twelve pair, and' are terminated 
by an odd one; theſe are broadeſt at. their baſe, end- 
ing in points, and fit cloſe to the midrib. The ſtalks 
riſe near a foot and a half high; they are hollow, 
channelled, and are garniſhed with winged leaves of 
the ſame form with the lower, but decreaſe upward 
in their ſize, and are terminated by bunches of flow- 
ers which ſit very cloſe; they have each one petal], 
which has a ſhort tube, cut into five roundiſh ſeg- 
ments at the top; they are chiefly of a beautiful blue 
colour, and have each five ſtamina, which are termi- 
nated by | ger; ſummits. Theſe flowers appear the 
latter end of May, and are ſucceeded by oval acute- 
pointed capſules, with three cells filled with irregular 
leeds, which ripen in Auguſt, | 
Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds in the ſpring upon a bed of light earth, and 
when they are come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be 
pricked out into another bed of the ſame light earth 
about four or five inches aſunder, obſerving to ſhade 
and water them until they have taken root; after 
which they will require no farther care, but to kee 
them clear from weeds until Michaelmas, at whic 
time they muſt be tranſplanted into the borders of 
the flower-garden, where, being intermixed with dif- 
ferent ſorts of flowers, they will make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. | | 
This plant is not naturally of long duration, but by 
4 up in autumn and parting of them, they 
may be continued ſome years; but as the ſeedling 
lants always flower much ſtronger than the offsets, 
ew perſons ever propagate them by ſlips, 
T he ſort with white flowers will frequently ariſe from 
the ſeeds of the blue, as will alſo that wigh variegated 
flowers, but theſe may be continued by parting of 
their roots, I 
The ſort with variegated leaves is preſerved by part- 
ing of their roots, becauſe the plants raiſed from 
ſeeds wquld be ſubject to degenerate and become 
plain. The beſt time to part them is about Michael- 
mas, that they may take root before the cold 
weather prevents them, Theſe ſhould have a freſh 
light ſoil, but if it be $60 rich, their roots will rot in 
winter, or the gripes of the leaves will go off in the 
ſummer. "—_— IR 4 > 
The ſecond ſort grous naturally ip Virgipi#and other 
parts of Narth America. This hath creeping roots, 
10 Q : 7 by 
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which, it multiplies very faſt. The leaves have 
dom more than three or four, pair of Jobes, which! 
ſtand at a much greater diſtance from ca | 
thoſe of the common ſort; they are of a darker 
The lobes are narrow, and are placed alter- 
the {talks riſe nine or ten inches high, ſend- 
by 


1. oduß 


ng foot- 


nately ; 
1 hes heir whole length, The flowers| 
q looſe bunches, ſtanding upon pretty 


This ſort may be Propagurey, by ſeeds, in the ſaws 
manner as the common fort, or by parting of their 
roots in autumn, and is equally hardy with the com- 
mon ſort. Wige | | 
OLIANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 384. H 1 

be- 


roſe. | 


' 


1 8 : 4 * * 4 
The Can aAcrExs are, by 


 » The flower has no empalement ; it has one petal which is 


funnel-fraped. The tube is oblong and incurved ; the 
brim is cut into ſix 7 one which ſpread open. It | 


hath fix thick ſtamina ſituated in the chaps of the petal, 


terminated by linear ſummits, which are longer than the|| 
ſtamina. 


In the bottom of the tube is fituated a roundiſb 
ermen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a thick, trifid, 
fon ee fiigma. The germen afterward turns to an 
obtuſe, roundiſh, three-cornered capſule * three cells, 
which are filled with plain half-round ſeeds diſpoſed in a 
double range. wy . | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have fix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Spzcits of this genus, viz, | 


Por taxrhes (Tuberoſa) floribus alternis. Hort, Cliff. 


127. Poliantbes with flowers placed alternately. Hya- 
cinthus Indicus tuberoſus, flore Narciſſi. C. B. P. 42. 
Tuberous Indian Hyacinth, with a flower like Narciſſus, 
commonly called Tuberoſe. 2 | 
The varieties of this are the Tuberoſe with a double 
flower, the n Tuberoſe, and the Tube- 
roſe with a ſma 8 | d 
ſeveral authors as a diſtinct ſpecies, but is certainly a | 


variety. Caſpar Bauhin titles it Hyacinthus Indicus 


tuberoſus, flore Hyacinthi orientalis. Pin. 47, i. e. 
Indian tuberous Hyacinth, with a flower like the Eaſt- 
ern Hyacinth. This ſort is frequent in the ſouth of 
France, from whence the roots have been often 
brought to England early in the ſpring, before thoſe 

roots have arrived from Italy, which are annually 

imported; the ſtalks of this are weaker, and do not 
riſe ſo high, and the flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of 
the common Tuberoſe, but in other reſpects is the 
ſame. | 

The Tuberoſe grows naturally in India, from whence 

it was firſt brought to Europe, where it now thrives 
inthe warmer parts, as well as in its native ſoil. The 


' Genoeſe are the people who cultivate this plant, to 
- Furniſh all the other countries where the roots cannot 


be propagated without great trouble and care, and 


from thence the roots are annually ſent to 1 


Holland, and Germany. In moſt parts of Italy, 


icily, 

and Spain, the roots thrive and propagate without 

care, where they are once planted. 

This plant has been long cultivated. in the Engliſh 
ardens for the exceeding beauty and fragrancy of its 

| © the roots of this are annually brought from 


o 


| Genoa, by the perſons who import Orange-trees ; for 


as theſe roots are too tender to thrive in the full ground 
in England, ſo there are few perſons who care to take 


the trouble of parting 1p their offsets, till they be- 


come blowing roots, 


| cauſe it will be two or three 
years before they arrive to a proper ſize for producing 
flowers; and as they muſt be protected from the froſt 


in winter, the trouble and expence of covers is greater 


of pr etty reaſonable, 
L 


than the roots are worth; for they are generally fold 
0 by thoſe who import them tom 
aly. N 2 
The double flowering is a variety of the firſt, which 
was obtained from the ſeed by Monſ. Le Cour, of Ley- 
den in Holland, who for many years was ſo tenacious - 


other than 


: 
| alks ;, they are ſmaller than. thoſe of the 
» comn on ſort, and are of a lighter blug colour. 
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ler flower; the laſt is mentioned by |, 
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of parting wich any of the roots, even after he had pro- 
Pagared them in ſuch plenty as, 10 have more than he 
could plant, ſo he cauſed them to be cut in pieces, 
that he might have the vanith boaſt of being the 
only perſon in Europe ho as poſſeſſed of this flower; 
but of late years the roots have been ſpread into many 
parts, and as thete ig no other method. to propagate 


chis but but by the offsets, moſt people who have had 


of this ſort, are careful to multiply and increaſe it; 
which is 9 0 by planting the offsets upon a moderate 
hot - bed early, in March, and covering the bed in cold 
weather with, mats or ſtraw; and in ſummer they muſt 
have plenty of water in dry weather. In this bed the 
roots may remain till the leaves decay in autumn, but 
if there ſhould happen any froſt before that time, the 
d ſhould, be covered to guad the roots from the 
roſt, becauſe if the froſt enters ſo low as to reach the 
roots it will Kill them; and if the leaves are imjured 


by the froſt, it will weaken, the roots. Where there 


is due care taken to ſcreen them from froſt, and too 
much wet, it will be the beſt way to let the roots re- 
main in the bed till the end of November or the be- 
ginning of December, provided hard froſts do not ſet 
in ſooner; for the leſs time the roots are out of the 
ground, the ſtronger they will be, and the ſooner they 
will lower z when the roots are taken up, they ſhould 


. be cleaned from the earth, and laid up in dry ſand, 


where they may be ſecure from froſt and wet; here 


they ſhould remain until the ſeaſon for planting them 


again; this ſame method ſhould be practiſed by thoſe 


who are deſirous to cultivate the ſingle fort in Eng- 


have, the 


land, and alſo that with ſtriped leaves muſt be propa- 
1 the ſame” way, =. 33 i 
ſhall next give directions for the management of 
thoſe roots, 14. are annually brought from Italy. 
And firſt, in the choice of the roots, thoſe which are 
the largeſt and plumpeſt, if they are perfectly firm 
and en the beſt; and the fewer offsets they 
ronger they will flower; but the under 
part of the roots ſhould be particularly examined, be- 
cauſe it is there that they firſt decay; after the roots are 
choſen, before they are planted, the offsets ſhould be 
taken off; for if theſe are left upon the roots, they 
will draw away part of the nouriſnment from the 
old root, whereby the flower-ſtems will be greatly 
weakened. WV: To F | 
As theſe roots commonly arrive in England in the 
month of February or March, thoſe who are deſirous 
to have theſe early in flower, ſhould make a moderate 
hot · bed ſoon after the roots arrive, which ſhould have 
good rich earth laid upon the dung, about ſeven or 
eight inches deep; this bed ſhould be covered with a 
frame, and when the bed is in a proper temperature 


for warmth, the roots ſhould be planted at about ſix 


over 


inches diſtance from each other every way, The up- 
per part of the root ſhould.not be buried more than 
one inch in the ground; When the roots are planted, 
there ſhould be but little water given them until they 
ſhoot above ground; for too much wet will rot them, 


when they are in an inactive ſtate, but afterward they 


will require plenty of water, eſpecially when the ſea- 
ſon is warm. When the flower-ſtems begin to ap- 
ar, the bed ſhould have a large ſhare of air given to 


it, otherwiſe the ſtalks will draw up weak, and pro- 


duce but few flowers; for the more air theſe plants 


enjoy in good weather, the ſtronger they will grow, 


and produce a greater number of flowers; therefore, 
toward the beginning of May, the frame may be 
quite taken off the bed, and hoops faſtened over it, 
to ſupport a covering of mats, which need not be laid 
ut in the night, or in very cold weather, ſo 
that by enjoying the free open air their ſtems will be 
large; and if they are well watered in dry weather, 
their flowers will be large, and a great number on 
each ſtem. 3 6 

This firſt planting will require more care than thoſe 


which are deſigned. to come after them, for in order 


to have a ſucceſſion of theſe flowers, the roots ſhould 
be planted at three different times, viz, the firſt the 
beginning of March, the ſecond the beginning of 

| April, 
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April, and the third-at the end of that month, or the 
beginning of May; but theſe beds will require a much 

a than the firſt, eſpecially that 
wittath: | 


enough to put the roots in motion, it is as much as | 


leſs quantity of dung 
bed Shieh is che laſt made for if thete is b 


weill be required ; and this laſt bed ill need no co- 


| gentle hot-bed. As to the ſecond bed, that ſhould | 


vering, for 


ering, it is always the beſt way to plant them on a 


be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats 


every night, and in bad weather, "otherwiſe. the late 


* 


froſts Which frequently” happen in May will pinch 
* . | (60) 1/14 ' *- 


them ue | 
Theſe plants may remain in the beds until the e 


are near expanding, at which time they may b care- 


tully taken up, preſerving the earth to their roots, 


and planted in pots, and then placed in the ſhade for 


about a week to recover their removal; after which 
time the pots may be removed into halls or other 
apartments, where they will continue in beauty a long 


time, and their fragrant odour will perfume the air of 


the rooms where they are placed; and b 3 a 
ſucceſſion of them, they may be continued from Mid- 
ſummer to the end of October, or middle of Novem- 


ber; but as the ſtems of theſe plants advance, there 


; Planted in ſmall 


ſhould be ſome ſticks put down by each root, to which 
the ſtems ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their being 
broken by the wind. | 
It is a common practice with many people, to plant 
theſe roots in pots, and phange the pots into a hot bed; 
but there is much more trouble in raifing them in this 
method, than in that before directed; for if the roots 
are not planted in very ſmall pots, there will be a 
neceſſity of making the beds much larger, in order to 
contain a quantity of the roots; and if they are firſt 
ts, they ſhould be ſhaken out of 
theſe into pots o 1 a larger ſize, when they begin to 
ſhoot out their flower-ſtems, otherwiſe the ſtalks will 
be weak, and produce but few flowers; therefore I 


prefer the other method, as there is no danger in re- 


moving the roots if it is done with care. 
When the roots are ſtrong and properly managed, the 
ſtems will riſe three or four feet high, and each ſtem 


will produce ten or twelve flowers or more; and in 


this the great beauty of theſe flowers conſiſts, for 
when there are but-a few flowers upon the ſtalks 


they will ſoon fade away, ſo their places muſt be fre- 


. ſpikes coming out alternately upon the ſtal 


quently renewed, for the flowers are 


3 in 


flowers opening firſt; and as theſe decay, thoſe above 


them open, ſo that in proportion to the number of 


flowers upon each ſtalk, they continue in beauty a 


longer or ſhorter time. 


The- ſort with double flowers will require a little 


more care, in order to have the flowers fair; but this 
care is chiefly at the time of* blowing, for the flowers 
of this ſort will not open, if they are expoſed to the 
open air; therefore when the flowers are fully formed 


and near opening, the pots ſhould be placed in an 


airy glaſs- caſe, or a ſhelter of glaſſes ſhould be pre- 
pared for them, that the dews and rains may not fall 
upon them, for that will cauſe the flowers to rot 


away before they open, and the heat of the ſun drawn 


through the glaſſes will cauſe their flowers to expand 
very fair, With this management, I have had this 
tort with very double flowers extremely fair, and up- 
ward of twenty upon one ſtem, ſo that they have 


made a beautiful appearance; but where this has not 


P 


been practiſed, I have rarely ſeen one of them in any 
beauty. 


OLIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 206. tab. 97. Teu- 
crium. Lin. Gen. Plant. 625. Mountain Poley. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

The empalement of the flower is permanent, 4 one leaf, 
cut into fue acule ſegments. The flower is of the lip kind; 
it bath one petal, with a ſhort tube. The flaming occupy 
the place of the upper lip, and the lower lip is cut into 
de ſeements. It hath four auwtkſhaped ſtamina, which 


many times chofe robts which are platted | _ 
in the full ground at this ſeaſon, will produce ſtrong | 
flowers in autumn; but in order to fecure their flbw-. | 


„the lower 
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le, crotoned by two 
exe four noked 

ig the brſt ſection of 
o has 


Joined this genus, 
tys of Tourne- 


four Teeds in the calyx. 
Ihe Sprorks are, 

1. PoLivum (Montanum) foliis 
caulibus procumbentibus, floribus corymboſis termi- 
nalibus, Mountain Poley with entire (ear ſhaped leaves, 

' trailing talks, and flowers growing in a corymbus at the 


lanceolatis integertimis, 


end of the branches. Polium lavendulæ folio. C. B. P. 
220. Mountain Poley with a Lavender leaf. 
2. PoLiuM (Luteum) ſpicis oblongis foliis obtuſis crena- 
tis tomentoſis, Mountain Poley with oblong ſpikes of 
flowers, and obtuſe, trenated, woolly leaves, Polium 
montanum luteum, C. B. P. 220. Yellow Mountain 


Poley. 


3. Polin Anguſtifolium) ſpicis ſubrotundis, caulibus 


ſuffruticoſis incanis, follis lineatibus' tomentoſis. 
Mountain Pole with roundiſh ſpikes of flowers, boary 
\ ſhrubby ſtalks, and very narrow woolly leaves. Polium 
luteum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 220. Narrow-leaved 
yellow Mountain Poley. | 
4. Pol iuu (Album) caule ramoſo procumbente, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis dentatis, floribus corymboſis termi- 
nalibus. Poley with a branching trailing ſtalk, narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, woolly, indented teaves, and flowers. grow- 
ing in a corymbus terminating the branches. Polium 
montanum album. C. B. P. 221. Vhite Mountain 
Poley. | 
5. Pollux (Capitatum) caule erecto diffuſo, foliis line- 
ari-lanceolatis crenatis, corymbis terminalibus latera- 
libuſque. Poley with an erctt diffuſed ſtalk, narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, crenated leaves, and flowers growing in a 
corymbus, terminating and proceeding out of the 2 of 
the branches. Polium maritimum erectum Monſpe- 
liacum. C. B. P. 221. Upright maritime Pole of Mont- 
pelier. + . 
48 (Pyreniacum) caulibus procumbentibus hir- 
ſutiſſimis, folus cuneiformi-orbiculatis crenatis. Poley 
with very hairy trailing ſtalks, and orbicular wedge- 
ſhaped leaves which are crenated. Polium Pyreniacum 
ſupinum, hederæ terreſtris folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
206. Low Pyrenean Poley, with, a leaf like that of 
Ground-tvy. | | 
7. Poliuu (Latifolium) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis dentatis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus confertis 
terminalibus. Foley with an upright branching ftalk, 
ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves which are woolly on their 
under fide, and flowers growing in cluſters terminating 
the branches. Polium montanum album ſerratum, la- 
tifolium, erectum majus. Barrel. Obſ. 34. Greater 
upright white Mountain Poley, with a broad ſatued leaf. 
8. PoLiuM (Ereum) caule erecto corymboſo, foliis li- 
nearibus reflexis, floribus terminalibus. Poley with an 
upright ſtalk branching out in form of a torymbus, nar- 
. row reflexed leaves, and flowers terminating the 'ſtalks. 
Polium montinum album anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 221. 
Narrow-leaved white Mountain Poley. # 
9., POLIUM (Ramoſum) caule ramoſo, procumbente, fo- 
lis lineari-lanceolatis ſuperne dentatis, * oblongis 
terminalibus. Poley with a trailing branching ſtalk, nar- 
row ſpear-ſhaped. leaves, which are indented toward. the 
top, and oblong ſpikes of flowers terminating the ſtalks. 
Polium Hiſpanicum ſupinum, flore flaveſcente. Tourn, 
© Inſt. 207. Low, Spaniſh Poley with a yellowiſh flower. 
10. PoLiuM (Spicatum) caule erecto ſuffruticoſo, foliis 
linearibus confertis, ſpicis cylindricis faſtigiatis ter- 
minalibus. Poley with an upright under ſhrub ſtalk, nar- 
' row leaves growing in cluſters, and cylindrical ſpikes of 
flowers which terminate the ſtalks. Polium erectum 
album, anguſtiori folio & ſpica. Phil. Trabſ. 417. 
Upright white Poley with a narrower leaf. and ſpike. * 


11, Poriuu 


in June and July. : | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally near the ſea, in the 
ſouth of France and in Italy. This hath an erect 
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11. Pol wN (Pruticoſum) caule erecto fruticoſo, foliis 


lanceolatis tomentoſis integerrimis, corymbis termi- 
nalibus. Pai with an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, ſpear- 


ſhaped woolly eaves which are entire, and flowers grow- | 


ing in a corymbus terminating the ſtalks. Polium Va- 
lentinum fruticoſum, anguſtifolium, flore albo. Barr. 
Icon. 1048.  Shrubby narrow-leaved Poley of Valentia, 
with a white flower. 


12, Portun (Serratum) caule procumbente, foliis line- 
aribus ſerratis, corymbis confertis terminalibus. Poley 


with a trailing ftalk, narrow ſawed leaves, and cluſtered 
flowers growing in a corymbus at the'ends of the ſtalks. 
Polium montanum album, anguſtifolium ſerratum, 
fupinum minus. Barrel. Icon. 1091. Low, ſmaller, 
white Mountain Poley, with a narrow. ſawed leaf. 


13. Porzum (Diffuſum) caule diffuſo procumbente, fo- 
liis linearibus dentatis tomentoſis, ſpicis ſubrotundis. | 


Poley with a trailing diffuſed ftalk, narrow, indented, 
woolly leaves, and roundiſb ſpikes of flowers. Polium 
montanum luteum, ſerratis angultioribus incanis fo- 
liis. Barrel. Icon. 1089. Yellow Mountain Poley, with 
narrower, hoary, ſawed leaves. 


14. Potzum (Integerrimum) caule erecto ſuffruticoſo, fo- 


lis lanceolatis integerrimis, corymbis confertis termi- 
nalibus. Poley with an erett ſhrubby ſtalk, ſpear ſbaped 
entire leaves, and cluſtered flowers growing in @ corymbus 
at the ends of the branches. 


15. PotiuM . (Smyrneum) caule diffuſo, foliis linearibus 


pinnato-dentatis, ſpicis ſubrotundis lateralibus. Poley 
with a diffuſed ſtalk, linear, winged, indented leaves, and 
roundiſh ſpikes of flowers proceeding from the fides of 
the flalks. Polium Smyrnæum ſcordii folio. Tourn. 
Cor.. 14. Poley of Smyrna, with a Water Germander 
af. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the mountains about 
Baſil and Geneva, as alſo in France. The root of this 


lant is compoſed of many ligneous fibres, which | 


pread wide in the ground, from which ariſe ſeveral 


weak, trailing, ligneous ſtalks, eight or nine inches |. 


long, which tend out many ſmall branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a deep green and 
entire ; they are placed by * The flowe are 
produced in a corymbus at the end of the branches; 
they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpe- 
cies. Theſe appear in June and July, but are ſel- 


dom ſucceeded by feeds in England. There is ano- 


ther ſort with much ſmaller leaves, which are hoary on 
their under fide, but I am not certain if it is a diſtinct 
ſpecies. 

The fecond ſort grows naturally in Spain; the ſtalks 


of this are rather herbaceous, and trail upon the 


ground; they are about ſix inches long, hoary, and 
arniſhed with woolly leaves about half an inch long; 
— of them are wedge-ſhaped, others are oblong, 
ending in obtuſe. points, and are crenated toward 
their ends. The flowers are collected in oblong thick 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are of a deep 
yellow colour, and appear the beginning of June, but 
are 7 97 by ſeeds in this country. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 
the ſtalks of this are — erect, and branching, 
covered with a hoary down; they riſe ſix or eight 


inches high, and are garniſned with linear woolly leaves 


about half an inch long, having ſometimes two or three 
ſight indentures on their edges. The flowers are col- 
ed in roundiſh ſpikes at the end of the branches; 
they are of a bright yellow, and have woolly empale- 
ments. Theſe appear in June and July. " 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy; this bath a trailing branching ſtalk, 
which at the bottom is ligneous, but the branches are 


herbaceous and woolly ; they are garniſhed with li- | 
near, ſpear-ſhaped, woolly leaves, indented. on their | 


ed The flowers are produced in a corymbus at 


the end of the branches; they are ſmall, white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This flowers | 


branching which riſes a foot high; the lower 


—  —_ — . wu 


— 


— 


ſemble at firſt fight the leaves of 
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part becomes ligneous, but the upper is herbaceous ; 


the leaves are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, about an inch long, 
. crenated on their edges, of a pretty thick conliſtence; . 


and a little woolly, The flowers are collected in a co- 
rymbus at the end of the branches ; they are white, 
and like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This flowers in 
July and Auguſt. 1 | 
The ſixth fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains; this hath ſlender ſhrubby ſtalks, which 
trail cloſe upon the ground ; they have a purple bark, 
and covered with white hairs ; the leaves are round at 
the top, but at their baſe are contracted in form of a 
wedge, and are crenated on their edges, ſo as to re- 
| — but 
they are hairy, and of a thicker conſiſtence. The 
flowers are collected in round bunches at the end of 
the branches, one half of their petals are purple, and 
the other half white; they are larger than thoſe of the 
other ſpecies, but are of the ſame form. It flowers 
great part of ſummer, but ſeldom produces ſeeds here. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain; 
this hath a Iigneous, erect, branching ſtalk, which 
riſes near a foot high; it is very hoary, and branches 
out toward the top; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, in- 
dented on their edges, and woolly on their under fide. 
The flowers are white, ſmall, and grow in cluſters at 
the end of the branches. It flowers in June and July. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk nine or teh inches high, 
branching out toward the top in form of a corymbus ; 
the leaves are linear, and their edges are reflexed. The 
flowers are collected in roundiſh woolly heads at 
the end of the branches; they are white, and ſmaller 
than moſt of the other ſpecies. This flowers in June 
and July. | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain; it hath a 
trailing branching ſtalk about ſix or eight inches long, 
which is ligneous at bottom, but upward is herbaceous 
and hoary; the leaves are linear, ſpcar-ſhaped, and 


" indented toward the ends. The flowers are collected 


in oblong ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are 
of a pale yellow colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other ſpecies. This flowers great part of ſummer, 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this hath 
lender ſhrubby ſtalks, which rife a foot and a half 
high ; they are ſmooth and white, ſending out a few 
ſhort branches toward the top, * — with ſmall 
linear leaves growing in cluſters. The flowers are 
collected in long —— ſpikes, which ſtand at 
the top of the ſtalks, and ſometimes come out in 
bunches on the ſides; theſe are ſmall and white. It 
flowers in July and Auguſt. By 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Valencia; this 
hath lender ligneous ſtalks near two feet high, which 
are hoary, and garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire leaves at intervals, ſtanding in cluſters ; they are 
woolly,: and fit cloſe to the ſtalk ; the upper part of 
the ſtalk divides into ſeveral ſlender food Nelke, each 
ſuſtaining a ſmall corymbus of white flowers. The 
whole plant is very hoary, and has a ſtrong aromatic 
odour ; it flowers late in ſummer. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France and in Italy; this hath trailing ligneous ſtalks 
about a foot long, garniſhed with linear ſawed leaves, 
which are hoary, and have fmaller leaves coming our 
from the boſom of the other. The flowers are col- 
lected in a corymbus at the end of the branches; they 
are ſmall and white. This flowers in June and July. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Spain and 


Italy; this hath diffuſed trailing ſtalks, which are 


very woolly, about fix or ſeven inches long, garniſhed 
with narrow indented leaves, which are covered with 
a woolly down, and are terminated by roundiſh heads 
of flowers, which are yellow; the whole plant is very 
hoary. It flowers in July. 
The fourteently ſort s naturally in Spain; this 
hath erect branching ſtalks about ſix or eight inches 
high; the branches come out oppoſite the whole 
length of the ſtalk; they are garniſned with ſmall 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ef a dark green colour on their 
wk upper 
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upper (ide, but hoary on their under; the ſtalks and 
branches are terminated by cluſters of blue flowers, 
which are collected in roundiſh heads. This fort 
flowers in July and Auguſt. | 

The fifteenth ſort grows naturally about Smyrna ; this 


hath diffuſed ſtalks, which riſe about a foot high; 


they are white, and cloſely garniſhed with linear 
leaves near two inches long, and about a quarter of 
an inch broad; they are indented regularly on their 
edges like thoſe of Spleenwort, but the indentures are 
not deep ; they are of a dark green on their upper fide, 
but hoary on their under. The flowers are collected 
in roundiſh ſpikes, which terminate the branches, and 
alſo come out from their ſide ; they are white, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. It flowers in 
July and Avgulſt. | 


There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally in the warmer parts of Europe; but 


thoſe which are here mentioned, are all that T have 
yet ſeen growing in the Engliſh gardens ; therefore I 
have omitted the other, as I have had no opportunity 
to examine them myſelf. ** 
All the ſorts, except the firſt, are _— plants 
they may be propagated by ſeeds, which mu pro- 


cured from the countries where they naturally grow, |. 


becauſe they ſeldom perfect their ſeeds in England. 
Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a bed of freſh light earth 
in the ſpring, and when the plants come up, they 
muſt be carefully kept clean from weeds ; about the 
middle of July the plants will be fit to remove, when 
they may be carefully taken up, and part of them 
planted on a warm border of dry rubbiſhy ſoil, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun, and water them 
till they have taken new root; after which they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds. My adviſing theſe and many other aromatic 
plants, which are natives of the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, to be planted in rubbiſh, is founded upon long 
experience of their abiding much longer, and reſiſt- 
ing the cold of our winters much better, than when 
they are growing in better ground, where they grow 
much freer, are fuller of moiſture, and therefore more 
liable to be killed by froſt. _ 

The other part of the plants may be planted in ſmall 
pots, filled with freſh, light, undunged earth, and 
placed 'in the ſhade till they have taken new root ; 
then they may be removed into an open ſituation, 
where they may remain till the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when they ſhould be placed under a common 
frame, to ſecure them from the froſt in winter, which 
ſometimes deſtroys theſe plants; by this method the 
ſpecies may be preſeryed. 

Theſe plants may be diſpoſed in a garden, ſo as to af- 
ford plemure, by mixing them with Marum, Maſtich, 


and ſeveral other aromatic plants, upon the ſloping | 


ſides of banks, which are expoſed to the ſun, or upon 
little hillocks raiſed in a ſheltered ſituation, where, by 
the diverſity of their hoary branches, being of various 


ſhapes, they will make a pretty appearance; and. in |. 


fuch places they will reſiſt the cold much better, than 
when they are planted in a good ſoil. | 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings or lips, 
which ſhould be planted the beginning of April, juſt 
before they ſhoot, upon a border expoſed to the Eaſt 
and if the feaſon proves dry, they muſt be watered and 
ſhaded until they have taken root, and afterward they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and at Michaelmas the plants ſhould be 
removed where they are deſigned to remain; but it 
will be proper to put a plant of each ſort in pots, that 
they may be ſheltered in winter to preſerve the kinds. 
OY fourth and fifth forts are ſometimes uſed in me- 

cine, | 


POLYANTHUS./ See PamvLa. 


. PoLycaLa (Vulgaris) floribus 


wort with beardleſs flowers growing in ob 
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the ancients uſed to crown virgins with the flowers of 


this plant, when they perambulated the fields, to im- 
plore fertility thereto; it is alſo called Amarella, be- 
cauſe it has a bitter taſte.] Milkwort. wt 
The CHARACTERS. arc, . 8 

The flower has a ſmall permanent empalemen of three 
leaves, which are oval and acute; txv0 of theſe are be- 
low the petals, and one is above. The flower is ſhaped 
like thoſe of the butterfly kind, the number of petals is in- 
determinate. The wings are large, plain, and extend l- 
youd the other petals; the ſtandard is tubulous,” ſhort, and 
reflexed at the brim, where it is bifid. The keel js c- 
cave, compreſſed, and bellied toward the top. "It hath 
eight ſtamina in two bodies, included in the keel, termi- 
nated by fingle ſummits; and an ablong germen ſupporting 
an erett ſtyle, terminated by a thick bifid ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a - heart-ſhaped capſule. having 
two cells, each containing one ſeed. LE | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
— whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina joined in tw 

ies. 
The Speis are, 


criſtatis racemoſis, 
caulibus herbaceis ſimplicibus procumbentibus, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis. Amœn. Acad. 2. p. 136. Milkwort 
with branching creſted flowers, fingle, trailing, herbateous 
ſtalks, and linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Polygala vulga- 
ris. C. B. P. 215. Common Milkwort. 


. PoLycaLa (Monſpeliaca) floribus criſtatis, racemoſis, 


caule erecto, foliis lanceolato-linearibus acutis. Sauv. 


Monſp. 53. Milkwort with branching creſted flowers, 


an ereft ſtalk, and acute, e linear leaves. 
Polygala vulgaris coloris obſoleti, foliis anguſtiſſimis. 
J. B. 3. p. 338. Common Milkwort with a worn-out 


' flower, and the narroweſt leaves. 
3. PoLycala (Myriifokia) floribus criſtatis, carina lu- 


nulati, caule fruticoſo, foliis lævibus oblongis obtuſis. 
Amen. Acad. 2. p. 138. Milkwort with creſted flowers, 
a moon-ſhaped hee, and a ſhrubby ſtalk bearing oblong 
leaves, which end in obtuſe points. Polygala fruteſcens, 
folio buxi, flore maximo.. Tourn. Inſt. 175. Shrubby 
Milkwort, with a Box- tree leaf and a large flower. 


4. PoLyGALa (Chamebuxus) floribus imberbibus ſparſis, 


carinz apice ſubrotundo, caule fruticoſo, foliis lance- 
olatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 140. Milkwort with flowers 
growing thinly and without beards, the point of the keel 
roundiſh, a ſhrubby ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Cha- 
mezbuxus flore coluteæ. C. B. P. 471. Low Box with 
a flower like Bladder Sena. 


5. PoLyYGaLa (Senega) floribus imberbibus ſpicatis, 


caule erecto herbaceo ſimpliciſſimo, foliis lato-lance- 
olatis. Amoen. Acad. 2. P- 139. Milkwort with 
ſpiked flowers having no beards, an ereft, ſingle, berba- 
ceous ſtalk, and broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Polygala 
Virginiana, foliis oblongis, floribus in thyrſo candidis, 
radice alexipharmica. Edit. Prior. Miltwort of Vir- 
ginia with oblong leaves, white flowers ranged in a looſe 
ſpike, and an alexipharmic root, commonly called Senega 
Rattle Snakeroot. + | 


6. Pol vOALA (Mariana) floribus imberbibus, oblongo- 


capitatis, caule erecto ramoſa, foliis linearibus. Milt- 
heads, an 
erels branching ftalk, and linear leaves. * ala Ma- 
riana, anguſtiori folio, flore purpureo. Pluk. Man- 
tiſſ. 153. tab. 438. fig. 5. Maryland Milkwort with 
4 narrower leaf and a purple flower. 


7. PoLycata (Americana) floribus criſtatis, racemo 


terminali, caule erecto ramoſo, foliis lanceolatis to- 
mentoſis. Milkwort with creſted flowers, an ere branch- 
ing tall, terminated by a looſe ſpike of flowers, and 
woolly ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Polygala Americana erecta, 
flore purpuro-czruleo, folio molli incano. Houſt. 
MSS. Upright American Milkwort, with a purphſh blue 


POLYGATLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 174. tab. 79. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 761. [This plant is ſo called, of wen, 
much, and yaaz, milk, becauſe if cattle are fed in 
marſhes that produce this yy they give a great 
quantity of milk; it is alſo called Ambarvalis, of 
- Ambiendis Arvis, from luſtrating the fields; becauſe |: 


flower and a ſoft boary leaf. | 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in Europe, and others in Ame- 

rica, but as they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, 
it would be to little purpoſe to enumerate them here. 


10 R The 


ron 


Wu firſt ſoft grows Ar wc Upon | '' 14x61” The 


keaths it my parts of England ; of this there arc 


ute as for the Orange tree. 66. 


POL 


management of this 


is, nearly the 


three varieties, one witch a blüe, another with # pur- The fourth ſort grows naturally an the Alps, and al- 


ple, and a third" WIA White flowers, which are fre- ſo upon the mounta 
riſes with a ſlender, 
foot high, When 


uently found ifitermixecd ; and there is another Which 

is larger, a to be à diſtinct ſpecies z but 
1 rather. believ difference is owing to the oil in 
which they grow for the large one is generally | 


ios in Auſtria and Hu 3 this 
— ligneous ſtalk about a 
grows upon round, but on 
a rocky ſoil ſeldom more than half that height. The 


branches are cloſely garniſhed with ſtiff, ſmooth, ſpeur- 


my found 
ing in molſt paſtures, and the fmall 3 > np tral | " "ſhaped leaves of a lucid green. From between the 
eh come 


\heaths.” This hath a perennlal robot, from hi 


about fix inches long, - gargifhed with r ſpear- 

ſhaped leaves, about half an inch long, and an eighth 
Part of an inch broad in che middle, terminating in 
points at both ends. The flowers are produced at 

the 5 of the ſtalks, branching out; they are ſmall, 
and o 


wings, a kerl and ſtandard like the butterfly — 5 

Theſe appear in June, and are ſuceeeded by flattiſn 
heart-ſhaped capſules, divided into two „each 
containing one ſeed. KS 4 1443 


The ſecond fort grows naturally upon ſterile ground 7 


about Montpelier; this ſort is annual; it riſes with an þ 
upright ſtalk about fix inches high, which is garniſhed; | 


with narrow leaves placed alternate, ending in acute | 


points. The flowers are ſmall; of a wofti-out purple 
colour; the keel is bearded like the common fort. 
This flowers in July; and has ſeed-veſſels like the | 
firſt ſort, but ſmaller; the-ſeeds ripen in autumn 
Theſe forts are very rurely admitted into gardens; nor 
do they thrive ſo well hen ſown or tranſplanted there, 
as in their natural ſituation. If theſe are cultivated, 


11 


their ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, |- 
i , 


otherwiſe they rarely groß. 
The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with a 
- ſmooth brown bark, which rifes four or five feet high, 
ſending our ſeveral ſpreading branches toward the 
top, which are cloſely garniſhed with oblong, blunt- 
pointed, ſmooth leaves, about an inch long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad, of a lucid green, ſitting 
_ cloſe to the branches. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches; they are large, white on 
their outſide, but of a ns * 1 within; the keel 
of the flower is hollowed like a halfmoon, and is 
bearded; the wings are expanded wide, and the ftan- 
dard is incurved ; this t continueth flowerin 
moſt part of ſummer. The flowers are ſucceede 
by compreſſed heart-ſhaped ſeed-veflels, having two 
cells, each containing one hard, ſmooth, ſhining ſeed. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall pots, filled with light loamy earth; 
ſoon after they ate ripe, theſe pots may be placed where 
they may have the morning ſun only till October, 
when they ſhould be placed under a hot- bed frame, | 
and plunged into old tanners bark, which has loſt its 
heat, Where they may be defended from froſt during 
the winter, and in the ſpring the pots ſhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot-· bed, which will bring up 
the plants. When theſe appear, they ſhout! not be 
too tenderly treated, but muſt have a large ſhare of 
free air admitted to them; when they are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be carefully ſhakewout of the pots, | 
and ſeparated, planting each into a ſmall pot filled with | 
ſoft loamy earth, and plunged into a very moderate | 
hot- bed to forward their taking new root, obſerving | 
to ſnade them from the ſun, and gently refreſn them 
with water as they may require it, but they muſt not 
have too much wet. When they are rooted, they | 
muſt be gradually inured to the open air, and in June 
they may be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till the midele or latter end of | 
October, according as the ſeaſon proves favourable; 


— EP 


then they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, and | 


treated in the ſatne way as Orange-trees, being care- | 
ful net to give them too much wet during the winter 
ſeaſon. In the ſummer they muſt be placed abroad 


with other green-houſe- plants, where, by their long 
continuance in Bosen ey Will wake fine appeal 


* 


* 5 


on their outſide, but within are of a 
mixed with yellow, and have a gratef 
uppear in May, and are ſuccegded by ſeed-veſſels 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort. * 
This plant is very difficult to cultivate in gardens, for 
a blue, purple, or white colour, having two]! tical 


© leaves, toward the top of the branches, the flowers 
out three or four ſlendet, trailing, herbaccous ſtalks, |' © 


come out upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are white 
iſh colour 
ur. Theſe 


monly grows out of the fiſſures of rocks, ſo 
cannot be ealily- tranſplanted, and the ſeeds are with 


_  difficuley obtained from abroad; nor do theſe vege- 


2 


tate till they have been a whole year in the ground, 


unleſs they are ſown ſoon after they are ripe, when 


the plants will come up the / ſpring following; when 
the plants firit come up, oy e very little pro- 
here, and are as diſſicult to tranſplant as almoſt 
any plant at preſent known, «which occaſions its pre- 
ſent ſcarcity in England. ' © | 
The beſt method of cultivating this is by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be procured as freſh as poſſible from the places 
of its natural growth, and. ſown in pots as ſoon. as it 
arrives; the pots may be plunged into the Na 
f cheſe 


where they may have only the morning ſun. 


are ſown before Chriſtmas, there will be a chance of 
the plants coming up the following ſpring ; but thoſe 
which are not ſown till toward ſpring, will remain in 
the ground a year; therefore the pots ſhould be 
piunged into the ground, where they may have but 

ittle ſun the following ſummer, and in autumn they 
may be removed, and plunged into an old tan- bed 
under a hot-bed frame, where they may be protected 
from ſevere froſt ; for although this plant is à native 
of the Alps and other cold mountains, yetas the ſeeds 
will not be covered with ſnow- here, as they are in 
their native ſoil and ſituation, they are frequently 
ſpoiled here by the inconſtancy of the weathet in Eng- 
land. When the plants come up, they ſhould be 
placed in ſhade during ſummer; and in autumn they 
may be turned out of the pots, and planted in a bor- 
der where they may have only the morning ſun, for 
this plant will not thrive long in pots. If the win- 


ter proves very ſevere, it will be proper to cover 


the ſurface of the ground about their roots with mulch 


to keep out the froſt. If the plants take root in the 
border, they ſhould remain there undiſturbed, and 


be only kept clean from weeds, for the ground about 


their roots ſhould not be dug or dunged. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in molt parts of North 
America, This hath a perennial root compoſed of 


"ſeveral fleſhy fibres, from which ariſe three or four 


— 


branching ſtalks, which grow erect, and are more than 
a foot high; theſe are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed alternately. The flawers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they ate 
ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe af the common. 
ſort, but their keels have no beards. It flowers here 


in July, but the plants do not produce ſeeds here. 


The root of this fort hath been long uſed by the 


Seneka Indians to cure the bite of the rattle-ſnake, 
which, if taken in time, is an infallible remedy. And 


of late years it has been uſed hy the inhabitants of 
Virginia in many diſorders, which are occaſioned by a 


thick ſizy ſo chat the root of this plant, when 
its virtues are fully known, may become one of the 


moſt uſeful medicines yet diſcovered. The Seneka 
Indians uſe this root, which they powder, and gene- 
rally carry about them when they travel in the woods, 


leſt they ſhould be bit by the rattle-ſnake ; and when- 


vhich is a ſure remedſ . 


ever this happens, they take a quantity of the powder 
inwardly, and apply ſome of it to the part bitten, 


The 


in Maryland; this hath 


BOL 
ſtalks. 


The ante | grows na 
a perennial * from ariſe two or th 1 
erat: 


"4 — inches high, which divide into 
erect hranches, garniſhed with, linear leaves of a 
dark gretn colour. The flowers are callected ing ob- 

heads at bo end of che Halle; they art 

aof u blue colour. W 
Both theſe ſorts are difficult to obtain, for the ſeeds | 
rarely ſucceed, ſo the beſt way is to procure their ots 
from America, and when they arrive plant the; in a 
bed of light earth in a ſheltered ſituation. In ſummer 
they mull be kept clean from weeds, and if che ſur- 

face of the gtoung about their rogts is covered With 
old tanners op any other kind of mulch in win- 

ter, to keep out ih froſt, it will he a ſecure method 
to preſerve them. = T | 
The ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz: this hath 
a taper perennial root which runs deep in the ground, 
from which ariſe ſeveral lender branching ſtalks about 
ſix or ſeven inches high, garniſhed with downy ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves an inch long, and half an inc broad 


in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends. The 0 


flowers are produced in noſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches; they are than thoſe of the common 
ſort, and are of a bluiſh purple colour. The keel of 
the flower is bearded, as in the common ſort. 
This is too tender to live in the open air in England, 
and it is one of thoſe plants which will not thrive in 
ts, ſo is difficult to preſerve here. It is propeggted 
by ſeeds, - which muſt — Ban abroad. Th 
ſeeds which I received from Dr. Houſtoun, remained 
a year in the ground before the plants appeared, and 
the plants lived one year; but when their roots 
reached the bottom of the pots, they decayed ; and 
thoſe which were tranſplanted into larger pots did not 
ſurvive their removal, though it was performed with 


t care. 5 
Snare See CONVALLARIA. .. 
POLYMNIA. Lin. Gen. 987. Hard-ſeeded Chry- 

ſanthemum. 0 | 

The CHaRacTerRs are, | | 

The flower hath a double empalement; the outer is com- 
poſed of ve large: ſpreading leaves, the inner of ten ere 
pear: aped leaves; it hath a radiated flower, whoſe 
t is compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, and the border, 
or rays, of fue famale half florets, which are tongue- 
aped and trifid. ' The hermaphrodite florets are funnel- 
| ſhaped, have each fe ſtamina terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits, which are longer than the petals; they have a 
a ſmall germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ftigma ; theſe.are barren. The female half florets 
have @ large germen, with a fender fiyle the length of 
the tube, crowned by two pointed ftigmas ; theſe have 
each one oval gibbous ſeed lodged in the ſcaly receptacle, 
ſucceeding them. | 2 4 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, intitled Syngeneſia 
Polygamia neceſſaria, the plants having hermaphro- 
dite and female florets; the former having five ſta- 
mina whoſe ſummits are connected, the latter are 
fruitful. F 7” 4 
The Spzcrzs arm, 
Por vx (Uvedalia) foliis oppoſi 


ated leaves placed oppoſite. Chryſanthemum anguloſis 
platani foliis Virginianum. Pluk. Phyt, tab. 8g. f. 3. 


Lin. Sp. 1303. Hard. ſaeded Chryſanthemum, with ſinu- 
ated leaves placed alternate. | „5 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia, from whence 

I have received the ſeeds ;; this hath a perennial root, 
which runs deep in the ground, ſending. up in the 
ſpring many ſtalks in proportion to their ſize ; theſe. 
in moiſt good ground will riſe near ten feet high, and 
are — 2 with large, angular, ſinuateqͥ la ves eight 

or ten inches over, of a li 
the ſtalks are terminated by a eluſter of yellow 
flowers ſitting cloſe, having very ſhort. 606 aks 


t green, placed oppoſite 


nate in the a 


tis haſtato· ſinuatis. 
Lin. Sp. 1303. Hard:ſceded Chryſanthemum, with ſinu- | 


- PoLyMnla (Canadenfis) foliis alternis haſtato - ſinuatis. | 


1 


pP ON 
4a 


ind frveraclprmapbrodice. florets If cheig middle, 


which ane jencompaſicd by a, double empalement; 
the outer Raxing * aves, the inner ten 
erect ones.» the. flowers a ober, which is 


 logklate do he, ſusgeeded by in England; the 
ſtalks decay in winter, and | 7 arile. in the 


fl D O noaweo 2 amnav kt e 33 
Feed ſort grows naturally — parts of 
Noerck America; this has alſo an ng root, which 
ſends up many tall ſtalks in, che fpriog, which riſe. al- 
moſt as high as thoſe of thejgther ſort ; theſe, are gar- 
niſhed with large, angular, finuated kaves, of a deeper 
green than thoſe of the former, which are placed al- 
ternately; the flowers are of a paler yellow colour, 
and fit cloſe. an, the: top of the ſtalks; theſe. appear 
urumng ſo are not ſucceeded, by. ſeeds in 


Englande. 
Iheſe plants are both propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the gquatries where the plants 
grow naturally, ſo that the ſeeds ſeldom arrive here 

till toward the ſpring ; and being ſown at that ſeaſon, 
the plants ſeldom come up until the following ſpring ; 

whereas, if the ſeeds could, be obtained in November, 
and were immediately ſown, the platits would appear 
the follgwing ſpring, whereby a year would be ſaved. 


—_ a 


N 


The ſhould be ſown in a bed of light ground in 
bn the a and hen the plants come up, they 
. + ſhould be thinned if they are too cloſe, and kept clean 


from weeds till the following autumn, when the roots 
ſhould be carefully taken up and tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, allowing each plant 
at leaſt three feet room to grow, obſerving to — 
to dig the ground about 


them clean from weeds, 
them every ſpring. 1 

POLY PODI UM. Tourn Inſt, R. H. 540. tab. 316. 
Lin. Gen. Plant, [of wende many, and wous a Hot, 
q. d. many feet. This kind of plant ſtrikes its roots 
into every part it can lay hold of, whether it be ſtone, 
earth, or tree, it is the thing, eſpeecially if ir 
be a tree of the Oak kind.] Polypody. 

8 —— n 

is is one of ibe Fern tribe, which is diſtinguiſbed from 
is ol bers, by the fructiſication being in N 
_ tributed on the under ſurface of t * | 
It is ranged in the firſt. ſection of Tournefort's ſix- 
teenth claſs, Which includes the herbs, which have 
no viſible flower, whole fruit is faſtened on the leaves. 

The Spreiks are, 

1, PoLypoptum (Vulgare) frondibus pinnatifidis, pin- 
nis oblongis ſubſerratis obtuſis, radice ſquamata. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1085. Polypody with wing · pointed leaves hav- 

ing oblong obtuſe lobes, which are ſomewhat ſawed, and 

4 ſcaly rect. Polypodium vulgare. C. B. P. 359. 
Comman Polypody. Ws 

2. PoLveopIUM (Cambricum) frondibus pinnatifidis, pin- 
nis lanceolatis Jacero-pinnatifidis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant, 1086,: Poſypody with wing-pointed leaves, whoſe 
lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, and the jags wing-pointed and 

. ſawed. Folypodium Cambro-Britannicum, pinnulis 
ad margines laciniatis., Raii Syn. Welſb Polypady with 


| 


LA 


jagged leaves. 

There are many other ſpecies of this plant which are 
natives of Aherica, ſome of which are preſerved in 
the curious botanic gardens for variegyz but as they 
are rarely cultivated in other gardens, it may not be 

thought neceſſary to enumerate. them in this place. 
The firſt ſort. is that which is uſed in medicine, and 
is found growing upon old walls and ſhady banks in 

divers parts of England. The ſecond fort was brought 
from Wales, where it grows in great plenty, is 
the moſt beautiful of all the farts. Theſe plants may 
be propagated by parting of their roots in the ſpring 
before they ſhoot, and ſhould be planted in a very poor 
moiſt ſoil under the Thade of a wall; for if they are 
_ to the ſun, they will not thrive. They chiefly 
delight to grow out of „ of walls and 61d 
buildings, but are commonly found expoſed to the 


RANATE. See Punica. + 


— 
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n 
each having five female halt florets in their borders, 


POM. 
POMUM ADAMI. See AvravTIVM. 
; PON- 


P 


2. 


P ON 
ON TE DE RIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
Houſt. MSS. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flowers are included in an oblong ſheath, which opens 
on one fide, and bath fix petals, which are divided; the 
three upper are ereft,. and ſorm a kind of lip; the three 
under are reflexed. It bath fix ſtamina which are in- 
ſerted to the petals ; the three which are longeſt; are faſt- 
ened to the month of the tube, the other are inſerted in 
the baſe ; they art terminated by proſtrate ſummits. Under 
the petals is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
ſtyle which declines, and is crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The 
germen afterward turns to a ſoft fruit divided into fix cells, 
each containing ſeveral ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes the plants whoſe 
flowers have fix ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 

The Specits are, 

PoxTEeDERIA (Cordata) foliis cordatis, floribus * 

catis. Pontederia with heart-ſhaped leaves and ſpiked 


flowers. Sagittæ ſimilis planta paluſtris Virginiana, | 


ſpica forum cerulea, Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 618. Virgi- 


nian ma:ſh plant, like Arrow-head, having @ ſpike of 


blue flowers. 
FonTEDeRIA (Haſtata) foliis haſtatis, floribus um- 
bellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 412. Pontederia with ſpear- 


pointed leaves, and flowers growing in qmbels. Sagitta- | 


riz quodammodo ſimilis planta Maderaſpatana, flo- 

ribus medio caule quaſi ex utriculo prodeuntibus. 

Pluk. Phyt. tab. 220, A plant from Madras, ſomewhat 

like Arrot head, with flowers proceeding from the middle 

of the ſtalk. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in marſhy places in Vir- 
inia, and moſt parts of North America, and the 
ate Dr. Houſtoun found it growing plentifully at La 

Vera Cruz. This hath a perennial root, from which 

ariſe two or three herbaceous thick ſtalks a foot high, 

each having one heart-ſhaped leaf about five inches 
long, and two and a half broad, of a pretty thick 
conliſtence, The baſe is deeply indented, and the 
two cars are rounded ; the foot-ſtalk of the leaf cloſe- 
ly embraces the ſtalk like a ſpatha or ſheath, for near 
4 inches in length; above this is another ſheath 


- which incloſes the ſpike of flowers; this opens on 


one ſide, and the ſtalk riſes near two inches above it, 


3 where the ſpike of flowers begin. The ſpikes are 


about three inches long ; the flowers are blue, fit very 
cloſe together, and have. the appearance of lip flowers. 
"Theſe appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. 

As this plant grows naturally in moiſt boggy places, 


it is very difficult to be preſerved in England; nor 


does the plant ariſe from ſeeds here, for 1 have fow- 
ed the ſeeds in various ſituations, and managed them 
different, but could never get up any of the plants; 


but I had three or four of the plants ſent me, incloſed 


in large clods of earth from New England, which I 
lanted in pots, covering them with Moſs, and con- 
— ſupplied them with water. With this ma- 
nagement two of them flowered, but the following 
winter deſtroyed them, as they were not put under 
ſhelter; ſo that to preſerve them, they ſhould be 
placed under a hot-bed frame in winter, where they 
may be expoſed to the open air at all times when the 
weather is mild. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally about Madras in 
watery places. This riſes with a ſingle italk eight or 
nine inches high, having one arrow-pointed leaf, whoſe 
baſe embraces the ſtalk like a ſheath, and from the 
open ſide of the ſheath comes out the flowers, which 
are at firſt incloſed in another ſmaller ſheath ; theſe 
row in a ſmall kind of umbel ; they are compoſed of 
2 acute -· pointed petals which ſpread open. Each 
flower ſtands upon a flender foot- ſtalk about an inch 


long; the foot ſtalk of the leaf riſes a conſiderable | 
height above the flowers, ſo that they appear to come 


out from the middle of the ſtalk. 
This fort is much more difficult to preferve in Eng- 
land, becauſe it grows naturally in a hot country, and 


always in places lowed with water. There was for- 


391. Michelia. | 


_ which is oblong, plain, and cut on the border, is 


. Black Poplar. 
4. PopuLus (Major) foliis angulatis ſerratis, ſubtus to- 


POP 


merly one of theſe plants brought over to Charles 
Duboiſe, Eſq; at Mitcham, bur it was not long-lived 


here. 


POPULAGO. See Caritas. f 
POPULUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 592, tab. 36g. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 996. The Poplararee; in French, 


Peuplier. 
he CHARACTERS are, 
The male and female flowers grow upon ſeparate trees. 


The male flowers or katkins have one oblong, looſe, cylin- 
drical empalement, which is imbricated. Under each ſcale, 
Tuat- 
ed a ſingle flower without any petal, having a neftarium 
of one leaf, turbinated at the bottom, and tubulous at the 
top, and eight ſtamina terminated by large four-corntyed 
ſummits. The female flowers are in kat ins like the male, 
but have no ſtamina ;, they have an oval acute-pointed 
germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by a four-pointed 
ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval capſule 
2 two cells, including many oval ſeeds having Laing 

own. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe male flowers have eight ſtamina, and 
grow upon diſtinct plants from the fruit. 


The Spzcixs are, 


Populus (Alba) foliis ſubrotundis dentato-angulatis 


ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree with 


roundiſh angular leaves, which are downy on their under 


Populus alba majoribus folii. C. B. P. 429. 


White Poplar with larger leaves, commonly called the 
Abele-tree. 


2. Porvtrus (Tremula) foliis ſubrotundis, dentato-angu- 


latis utrinque glabris. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree 
with roundiſb leaves, which are angularly indented, and 


ſmooth on both fides. Populus tremula: C. B. P. 429. 


3. PoevLvs (Nigra) foliis deltojdibus acuminatis ſerra- 


tis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar with pointed ſawed leaves, 


ſhaped like the Delta. Populus nigra. C. B. P. 429. 


mentolis ſuperne virentibus. Poplar with larger - 
lar ſawed leaves, downy on their under fide, and dark 
green on their upper. Populus alba majoribus foliis. 
C. B. P. 429. Greater white Poplar, or Abele-tree.. 


5. PorvuLvs (Balſamifera) foliis ſubcordatis oblongis cre- 


natis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree with oblong leaves 
which are crenated, and almoſt heart-ſhaped. Po pulus 
nigra folio maximo, gemmis balſamum odoratiſſimum 
fundentibus. Cateſb. Carolin. 1. p. 34. The Carolina 
Poplar-tree. 


6. Populus (Tacamabacca) foliis ſubcordatis, infernè in- 


canis, ſupernè atroviridis. Poplar with leaves which 


are almoſt heart-ſhaped, hoary on their under fide, and of 


a dark green above. Populo ſimilis arbor reſinoſa altera. 
C. B. P. 430. Another reſinous tree like the Poplar, com- 
monly called T acamabacca. TY 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the temperate parts 
of Europe; this and the fourth fort are frequently 
confounded together, but they are certainly different 
ſpecies. The fourth fort is commonly called Abele- 
tree here, and the firſt white Poplar. The leaves of 
the fourth fort are large, and divided into three, four, 
or five lobes, which are indented on their edges ; they 
are of a very dark colour on their upper Ride, and 
very white and downy on their under, ſtanding upon 


foot · ſtalks which are about an inch long. The young 


branches of this tree have a purple bark, and are co- 
vered with a white down, but the bark of the ſtem 
and older branches is gray. In the beginning of April 
the male flowers or katkins appear, which are — ig 
drical, ſcaly, and three inches long, and about a week 
after come out the female flowers on katkins, which 
have no ſtamina like thoſe of the male. Soon after 
theſe come out, the male katkins fall off, and in five 
or ſix weeks after, the female flowers will have ripe 
ſeeds incloſed in a hairy covering, when the katkins 
will drop, and the ſeeds will be wafted by the winds 


to a great diſtance. 


The 


POR 
_ The leaves of the firſt ſort, are rounder, and not much 


" indented on their edges into angles, and are down 
on their under ſide, nor are their under ſurfaces of 
dark green. The ſhoots of this, are paler, the kat- 
kins are longer, and the down of the ſeeds is whiter 
and longer. | 1 
The leaves of the third ſort are oval, heart-ſhaped, 
and ſlightly crenated on their edges z they are ſmooth 
on both ſides, and of a light green colour. The kat- 
kins of this are ſhorter than thoſe of the two former. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, where it 
becomes a very 5 tree. The ſhoots of this ſort 
are very ſtrong in England, and are generally cor- 
nered; they have a light green bark like ſome ſorts 
of the Willow. The leaves upon young trees, and 
alſo thoſe upon the lower ſhoots, are very large, al- 
moſt 1 and crenated, but thoſe upon the 
older trees are ſmaller; and as the trees advance, their 
bark becomes lighter, I to a grayiſh co- 
lour. The katkins of this ſort are like thoſe of the 
black Poplar, and the ſummits of the ſtamina are 


urple. | | 


— 


he ſhoots of this tree while young, are frequently | 


- killed down a conſiderable length+ by the froſt in 
winter ; but as the trees grow older, their ſhoots are 
not ſo vigorous, and become more hgneous, ſo are 
not liable to the ſame diſaſter; but the trees ſhould 
be planted in a ſheltered ſituation, for as their leaves 
are very large, the wind has great power over them, 

and the branches being tender, they are frequently 
broken or ſplit down by the winds in the ſummer ſea» 
| ſon, where they are much expoſed. 


Ihe ſixth fort grows naturally in Canada, and in other | 


parts. of North America; this ſeems to be a tree of 
middling growth, and does not ſpire upward, but 
ſends out many ſhort thick ſhoots on every ſide, which 
are covered with a light brown bark, and garniſhed 
with leaves differing from each other in ſhape and 


ſize, moſt of them almoſt heart-ſhaped, but ſome are 


oval, and others near to ſpear-ſnaped; they are whi- 
tiſh on their under ſide, but of a dark green on their 
upper. The katkins are like thoſe of the black Pop- 
lar, but the number of ſtamina in the male flowers is 
uncertain, from eighteen to twenty-two. The female 
flowers I have not fully examined, but by the male 
| katkirs I have been induced to place it in this genus. 
Theſe trees. may be propagated either by layers or 
. cuttings, which will readily take root, as alſo from 
| ſuckers, which the white Poplars ſend up from their 
| Toots in great plenty; but theſe are leſs valuable than 
thoſe propagated by cuttings, being more liable to 
ſend up ſuckers. The beſt time for tranſplanting 
_ theſe ſuckers. is in October, when their leaves begin 
to decay. Theſe may be placed in a nurſery for two 
or three years to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
out where they are deſigned to remain; but if you 
intend to propagate them from cuttings, it is better 
to defer the doing of that until February, at which 
time you may plant truncheons of two or three feet 
long, thruſting. them about a foot and a half into the 
ground. Theſe will readily take root, and if the foil 
be moiſt. in which they are planted, they will arrive 
to a conſiderable bulk in a few years. 
The black Poplar! is not ſo apt to take root from 
large truncheons, therefore it is the better method to 
plant cuttings about a foot and a half in length, 
thruſting them a foot deep into the ground; theſe 
will take root very freely, and may be afterward 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. This ſort will 


grow upon almoſt any ſoil, but will thrive beſt in moiſt | - 


Feng er ie 4 8T 
1 have planted cuttings of this tree, which in four 
years have been bigger in the trunk than a man's 
thigh, and near twenty feet in height, and this upon 
a very indifferent ſoil; but in a very moiſt ſoil, it is 
common for theſe trees to ſhoot eight or ten feet in a 
ſcaſon; ſo that where a perſon hath a mind to make a 
ſhelter in a few years, there is ſcarce any tree ſo proper 
for that purpoſe as this; but they ſhould not be plant- 


CC 


| ad too near the 
above half the ſize. of thoſe of the fourth; they are 


— 


nera together is allowable = a ſyſtem of botany” k 
"op 10 | | k 


tions, they 
being very white on their under ſides, which, when 


Corn worth cultivating in England; or if t 


PORR U M. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 


into a'ſpherical head, covered 


This genus of plants is joined to 


POR 
garden, becauſe the 1 


and down which fall from theſe trees, will make a 
prodigious litter in the ; 


The white forts, as 9 li e Cauſe. 


à greater litter in the ſpring,” hen their and 
down fall off; and their roots being very apt to pro- 
duce a large quantity of ſuckers, hut eſpecially thoſe 
trees that came from ſuckers, which renders them un- 


fit to be planted near a houſe or garden; but when 
they are interſperſed with other trees in large planta- 
ord an agreeable variety, their leaves 


blown with the wind, are turned to fight. © 
A conſiderable advantage may be made by planting 
theſe trees upon moiſt ſoils, where few other 


trees will thrive.” Many ſuch places there are in Eng- 


land, which do not at preſent bring in much money 
to their owners; whereas, if they were planted wit 


- theſe trees, they would, in a very tew years, over 
, purchaſe the 4 — 


ground, clear of all expence; but 
there are many perſons, who think nothing except 


ey plant 
timber, it muſt be Oak, Aſh, or Elm; and if their 
land be not proper for either of theſe, it is deemed 
little worth; whereas if the nature of the foil was 
examined, and proper ſorts of plants adapted to it, 
there might be very great advantage made of ſeveral 
large tracts of land, which at this time lie neglected. 


The wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the Abele, is 


very good to lay for floors, where it will laſt many 
years; and for its exceeding whiteneſs, is by many 
perſons preferred to Oak; but being of a ſoft contex- 
ture, is very ſubject to take the impreſſion of nails, 
&c. which renders it leſs proper for this purpoſe! it 
is alſo very proper for wainſcotting of rooms, being 
leſs ſubject ro {well or ſhrink, than moſt other forts 
of wood; but for turnery ware, there is no wood 
equal to this for irs exceeding vhiteneſs, ſo that trays, 
bowls, and many other utenſils, are made of it; and 
the bellows-makers' prefer it for their uſe, as do alſo 
the ſhoemakers, not only for heels, but alſo for the 
ſoles'of ſhoes z it is allo very good to make light 
carts, and the poles are very proper to ſupport Vines, 
Hops, &c. and the lopping will afford good fuel, 
which in many countries is much wante. 
The Carolina Poplar may alfo be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers ; the latter is generally practiſed by the 
nurſery gardeners, being the ſureſt method; and theſe 
plants are not ſo full of moiſture as thoſe raiſed by cut- 
tings, ſo are leſs liable ro be cut down by the froſt 
when young. There has been no trials made here of 
the wood of this tree, ſo I cannot give any account of 
its worth. N 

The Tacamahacca ſends up a great number of ſuck- 
ers from the roots, by which i multiplies in plenty, 
and e cutting which is planted will take root; 
ſo that when a plant is once obtained, there ma 


ſoon be plenty of the plants raiſed. The buds of this 


tree are covered with a glutinous reſin, which ſmells 
very ſtrong, and this is the Tacamahacca uſed in the 
ſhops. 2 W 
382. tab. 204. Al- 
lium. Lin. Gen. Plant. 370. [in Greek is called w- 
cer, from wp, to enkindle, as being a plant that 
excites a warmth in the body.] Lee. 
The CnARAcTERS are, 1 
The flower hath fix bell. ſpaped petals, which are colletted 
a common roundiſh 1 a- 
tha or ſheath, which opens on one fide, and withers. 72 
have fix famina, three of "which are alternately broader 
than the other, and have forked ſummits in their middle. 
They bave a ſport, round, three-cornered germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingie ſtyle, crotoned by an acute ſtigma. The 
ee afterwari becomes a ſhort broad capſule with three 
bes, having three cells filled with angular ſecd t. 
| Tine avi of 
Allium, which is ranged in the firſt ſection of his 


« fixth claſs, including the plants whoſe flowers have 


fix ſtamina and one ſtyle.” The joining of theſe ge- 
ut 
in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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POR 


in 2 treatiſe upon gardening, it would not ſo well 


pleaſe ; for as the Leek has always been diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Garlick and Onion by gardeners, fo it 
would rather confuſe than inſtruct the practitioners, 
if they were joined; and as the ſpecies of Garlick 
are numerous, ſo where their ſpecies are leſſened, by 
dividing them into genera, it will be no leſs uſeful 
to boraniſts. 

The Species are, 


1. Punxun (Sativum) radice oblong tunicatä, caule 


lanifolio, floribus capitatis, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. 
Le with an oblong coated root, -a plain leaf on the ſtalt, 
flowers collected in heads, and three-pointed ſtamina. Por- 
rum commune capitatum. C. B. P. 72. Common-headed 
Leek, commonly called London Leek. 


. PoxxuM (Ampelopraſum) caule planifolio umbellife- 


ro, umbelli globosa, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Leek tvith a plain leaf on the ſtalk, wwhich ſupports a glo- 
bular umbel of flowers, wo ſtamina are longer than the 
petals. Porrum Siberienſe, floribus purpuraſcentibus. 
Gmel. Siberian Leek having purpliſh flowers.- 

The firſt fort is commonly cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens ; of this there has been generally ſuppoſed 
two ſorts, but I have made trial of them both, by 
ſowing their ſeeds ſeveral times, and find they are the 
ſame ; the difference which has riſen between them, 
has been occaſioned by ſome perſons having ſaved 
the ſeeds from old roots, and not from the Pediing 
Leeks, whereby they have degenerated them, and 
rendered them ſmaller and narrower leaved ; but by 
care this may be recovered again, as I have expe- 
rienced. - BEER 1 ; 

The other ſort grows naturally in Siberia ; this hath 
narrower leaves than the common fort, the ſtalks are 
ſmaller, and do not riſe ſo high; the heads of flowers 
are alſo ſmaller, and of a _ colour ; the ſtami- 
na ſtands out beyond the flower. 

Leeks are cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds in the 
ſpring, in the ſame manner as was directed for Oni- 
ons, with whych theſe are commonly ſown, the two 
ſorts of ſeeds being mixed according to the proportion 
which is deſired of either fort; though the moſt com- 
mon method is, to mix an equal quantity of both, 
for the Onions will greatly out-grow the Leeks in the 
ſpring ; but theſe being drawn off early in Auguſt, 
x Leeks will have time to grow large afterwards, ſo 
that there may be a moderate crop of both ſorts. 
The management of Leeks being exactly the ſame 
with Onions, I ſhall not repeat it in this place; but 
ſhall only add, that many perſons ſow their Lecks 
very thick in beds in the ſpring ; and in June, after 
ſome of their early crops are taken off, they dig up 
the ground, and plant their Leeks out thereon, in 
rows a foot apart, and ſix inches aſunder in the rows, 
obſerving to water them until they have taken root; 
after which they will require no further culture, but 
to clear the ground from weeds. The Leeks thus 
planted will grow to a moderate ſize, provided the 
ground be good, and this method is very proper for 
ſuch perſons who have little room. 

If you would ſave the ſeeds of this plant, you ſhould 
make choice of ſome of the largeſt and beſt Leeks 
you have, which muſt remain in the place where they 
grew until February, when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed in a row againft a warm hedge, pale, or wall, at 
about eight inches aſunder; and when their ſtems 


advance, they ſhould be ſupported by a ftring, to 


prevent their being broken down, to which they are 


i very liable, eſpecially when in head; and the cloſer 


they are drawn to the fence in autumn, the better 


the ſeeds will ripen ; for it ſometimes happens in cold 
ſummers or autumns, that thoſe which grow in the 


open garden, do not perfect their ſeeds in this coun- 


try, eſpecially if there ſhould be ſharp froſts early in 
| * which will entirely ſpoil the ſeed. 


When it is ripe (which may be known by the heads 
changing brown) you ſhould cut off their heads with 


about a foot or more of the ſtalk to each, and tie them 
in bundles, three or four heads in each, and hang 
them up in a dry place, where they may remain till 


* 
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POR 
Chriſtmas or after, when you may threſh out the ſeeds 
for uſe. The huſk of theſe ſeeds is very tough, which 
renders it very difficult to get out the ſeeds ; there- 
fore ſome perſons who have but a ſmall quantity, rub 
it hard againſt a rough tile, which will break the huſks, 
and pet the ſeeds out better than moſt other methods 


I have known uſed. 


1 18, Lin. Gen. Plant. 33 1. Purſlane; in French, 

er. 

The CnaRAcrERSs are, | 
The empalement of the flower is ſmall, bifid, and per- 
manent, fitting upon the germen. The flower has five 
Plain, ereft, obtuſe petals, and many hair-like ſtamina, 
about half the pd 4 the petals, terminated by Angle 
ſummits; and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by five oblong ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes an oval capſule with one cell, containing many 
ſmall ſeeds. ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eleventh claſs, which contains the plants 
whoſe flowers have from eleven to nineteen ſtamina 
incluſive, and one ſtyle. 

The Spxciss are, 


. PorTuLaca (Oleracea) foliis cuneiformibus, floribus 


ſeffilibus. Prod. Leyd. 473. Purflane with wedge-ſhap- 
ed leaves, and flowers growing cloſe to the ſtalks.) Portu- 
laca latifolia ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. 288. Broad-leaved, or 
Garden Purſlane. 


. PorTuLaca (Pileſa) foliis ſubulatis alternis, axillis 


piloſis, floribus ſeſſilibus terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
445. Purſlane with awl-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, 
hairy joints, and flowers fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Por- 
tulaca Curafſavica anguſto longo lucidoque folio, 
procumbens. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 2. Trailing Purſlane 
of Curaſſo, with long, narrow, ſhining leaves. 


. PoRTULaca ( Anacampſeros) foliis ovatis gibbis, pe- 


dunculo multifloro, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
445. Purſlane with oval gibbous leaves, foot. ſtalls hav- 
ing many flowers, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Telephiaſtrum 


_ folio globoſo. Hort. Elth. 376. Baſtard Orpine with a 


lobular leaf. 

he firſt ſort grows naturally in America, and moſt 
of the hot parts of the globe. This is the common 
Purflane which is cultivated in the gardens, and is fo 
generally known as to need no deſcription. There 
are two varieties of this, one with deep green leaves, 
and the other hath yellow leaves, which is called 
Golden Purſlane ; but as both theſe ariſe from the 
ſame ſeeds, ſo they are only ſeminal variations. There 
is alſo a third variety with ſmaller and leſs ſuc- 
culent leaves, which is called wild Purſlane, becauſe 
wherever it is once ſown in a garden, and the plants 
permitted to ſcatter ſeeds, the plants will come up as 
weeds the following year; but this I am ſure is a de- 
generacy from the Garden Purſlane, for I have ſown 
it ſeveral times and let the plants ſhed their ſeeds, and 
it has come up from thoſe ſeeds in two years, dege- 
nerated to the wild fort. 
Purſlane is propagated from feeds, which may be 
ſown upon beds of light rich earth during any of the 
ſummer months; but if you intend to have it early in 
the ſeaſon, it ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed ; for it 
is too tender to be ſown in the open air before April, 
and then it muſt be in a warm ſituation. This ſeed is 
very ſmall, fo that little of it will be. ſufficient to ſup- 
ply a family. There is no other culture which this 
plant requires, but to keep it clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather to water it two or three times a week. 
In warm weather this plant will be fit for uſe in fix 
weeks after ſowing, ſo that in order to continue a 


ſucceſſion of it, you ſhould ſow it at three or four dif- 


ferent ſeaſons, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
between each ſowing, which will be ſufficient to laſt 
the ſummer, ſo long as it is proper to be eaten; for 
being of a very cold nature, it is unſafe to be eaten, 
except in the heat of ſummer in England; for which 
reaſon, it is not to any purpoſe'to ſow it upon a 
hot- bed, ſince it will come early enough for uſe in 


If 


the open air. * 


POT 


If the ſeeds are intended to be ſaved, a ſufficieht num- 


ber of the earlieſt plants ſhould be left for this pur- 

ſe, drawing out all thoſe which are weak, or have 
{mall leaves, from among them ; and when the ſeeds 
are ripe, the plants ſhould be cut up, and ſpread up- 
on cloths in the fun to dry, and then the ſeeds may 
be eaſily beaten out and ſifted, to clear it from the 
leaves and ſeed-veſſels. . 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 


of the Weſt Indies; this is annual; the ſtalks are ve- 
ry ſucculent, of a purple colour, and branch out 
reatly ; the lower branches lie near the ground, but 
Gooſe above them are more erect; the leaves are nar- 
row, awl-ſhaped, and of a lucid green; they are 
placed alternatelyon the branches. At the joints there 
come out tufts of white hairs, and between theſe come 
out the flowers ſitting cloſe to the branches; they are 
of a fine Pink colour, but of ſhort duration, ſeldom 
continuing open longer than five or ſix hours; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſhort roundiſh capſules, filled with 
{mall black ſeeds. It flowers from the middle of June 
till autumn. 6 
The third ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this is a perennial plant with a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
which riſes four or five inches high, garniſhed with 
thick, globular, ſucculent leaves; at the top of the 
ſtalk comes forth a flender foot-ſtalk about two 
inches long, ſuſtaining four or five Roſe-ſhaped flow- 
ers of a red colour. Theſe appear in July, but are 
not ſucceeded by feeds in England. This plant 1s 
too tender to live in the open air in winter, ſo it muſt 
be kept in pots, and treated in the ſame way as the 
moſt ſucculent kinds of Aloes. It is propagated by 
cuttings. 

POTENTILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 559. Quin- 
quefohum pentaphylloides. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 296. 
tab. 153, 298. Cinquefoil ; in French, Quinte: ſeuille. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, which is 
ſughthy cut into ten parts; the ſegments are alternately leſs 
and reflexed. The flower is compoſed of five petals, which 
are inſerted into the empalement, and ſpread open. It hath 
twenty awl-ſhaped ſtamina inſerted in the. empalement, 
terminated by moon-ſhaped ſummits. In the center of the 
flower there are ſeveral germen collected into one head, 
with very ſlender ſtyles inſerted in the fide of the germen, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtię mas. After the flower is paſt, the 
germen becomes a head of roundiſb ſeeds, included in the 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnzus's twelfth claſs, which includes. thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have about twenty ſtamina inſerted in 
the empalement, and have many germen. 
The Spxcits are, 


1. PoTenTILLA (Auſerina) foliis pinnatis ſerratis, caule | 


repente. Flor. Lapp. 210. Potentilla with winged ſawed 
leaves, and a creeping ſtalk. Pentaphylloides argente- 
um alatum, ſeu potentilla. Tourn. Inſt. 298, Silver 
Weed, or Wild Tanjy. | 

2. PoTENTILLA (Rupeſtris) fohis pinnatis alternis, fo- 
liolis quinis ovatis crenatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 
193. Potentilla with alternate winged leaves, having 
ve oval crenated lobes, and an ereft ſtalk. Pentaphyl- 
loides erectum. J. B. 2. p. 398. Upright Cinquefoil. 

3. PoTewTILLA (Fruticoſa) foliis pinnatis, caule fruti- 
coſo. Hort. Cliff. 193. Potentilla with winged leaves 
and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Pentaphylloides rectum frutico- 


fum Eboracenſe. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 193. Upright ſprub- 
by Cinquefoil of Yorkſhire, commonly called ſhrubby 
Ci 


nquefoil 


4 PoTENTILLA (Recta) foliis ſeptenatis lanceolatis ſer- 


ratis utrinque ſubpiloſis, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
711. Potentilla with ſeven ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, hairy 
leaves, and an eref flalk. Quinquefolium erectum 
luteum. C. B. P. 325. Yellow upright Cinquefoil. 

5. PoTzwNTILLA (Argentea) foliis quinatis cuneiformibus 
incifis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
497. Potentilla with five wedge-ſhaped cut leaves, which 
are woolly on their under fide, and bave an erett ſtalk. 


- 
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6, PoTenTILLA (Cauleſcens) foliis quinatis apice conni- 


venti-ſerratis, caulibus multifloris erectis, receptacu- 
lis hirſutis. Hort. Cliff. 194. Potentilla with frue leaves 
whoſe points are ſawed, eref? ſtalks with many flowers, 
and hairy receptacles. Quinquefolium album minus 


alterum. C. B. P. 325: Another ſmaller white Cinque- 


foil. 


7. PoTenTILLa (Monſpelienfis) foliis ternatis, caule ra- 


moſo erecto, pedunculis ſupra genicula enatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 134. Potentilla with leaves growing by threes, 
an upright branching flalk, and foot-ſtalks riſing above 
the joints. Fragaria ſterilis Alpina cauleſcens. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. p. 42. Stalky Alpine barren Strawberry. 


. PotenTIiLLa (Grandiflora) foliis ternatis; dentatis 


utrinque ſubpiloſis, caule decumbente foliis longiore. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 715. Potentilla with three hairy leaves, 
and a trailing ſtalk longer than the leaves. Fragaria ſte- 
rilis ampliſſimo folio & flore, petalis cordatis. Vaill. 
Pariſ. 55. tab. 10. 


. PotenTiLLA (Heptaphylla) foliis ſeptenis quinatiſque, 


foliolis pinnato- inciſis piloſis, caule erecto ramoſo. 
Potentilla with ſeven and five leaves, whoſe lobes are 
cut, winged, and hairy, and an upright branching ftalk. 
Quinquefolium quod pentaphyllum ſeu potius hep- 
taphyllum rectum, caule rubro hirfutis. Hort. Cath. 
Cinguefoil or Septfoil, with a red, upright, hairy ſtalk. 
There are many more ſpecies of this genus, which 
are preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety, but as they are not cultivated in other places 
either for uſe or beauty, I ſhall not enumerate them 
here. 
The firſt ſort here mentioned, grows naturally upon 
cold ſtiff land in moſt parts of England, and is > 
mark of the ſterility of the ſoil. It ſpreads its ſtalks 
upon the ground, which ſend out roots from their 
Joints, faſtening into the ground, and thereby propa- 
gates ſo faſt, as in a little time to ſpread over and fill 
the ground to a great diſtance. The leaves are com- 
poſed of ſeveral lobes (or wings) which are generally 
laced alternately along the midrib, and terminated 
y an odd one; they are ſawed on their edges, and 
are of a ſilvery colour, eſpecially on their under fide. 
The flowers are produced ſingly upon very long foot- 
ſtalks, which ariſe from the root; they are compoſed 
of five yellow petals, which expand in form of a 
Roſe ; theſe have a great number of ſtamina which 
are inſerted to the petals, and many germen collected 


in heads, which afterward become many acute- 


pointed ſeeds wrapped up in the empalement. It 
flowers great 2 of ſummer. The leaves of this 
plant are uſed in medicine; and are accounted re- 
ſtringent and vulnerary. It is rarely cultivated in 
gardens, being a very common weed in England. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
mountains in Germany. This hath a perennial root, 
which ſends out ſeveral heads joined together; from 
theſe ariſe the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, which are 
long, and ſuſtain three pair of roundiſh lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are crenated on their 
edges, and fit cloſe to the midrib. Out of each 
head ariſes a hairy ſtalk about nine inches high, 
having at each joint one or two trifoliate leaves, 
ſhaped like thoſe below, but ſmaller; the upper part 
of the ſtalk divides into ' ſmall foot-ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining two or three white flowers, very like thoſe of 
the Strawberry. Theſe appear in June, and are fuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds like thoſe of the former. It is 
eaſily propagated by ſeeds, or parting of the roots; 
the beſt time of ſowing the ſeeds is in the autumn, 
and that is alſo the ſeaſon for parting and tranſplant- 
ing the roots; it loves a moiſt foil and a ſhady 
fituation. £1 

The third ſort you naturally in the northern coun- 
ties of England, and in many of the northern parts 
of Europe. This hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes 
about four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
which are garniſhed by winged leaves, compoſed of 


TWO 


of the leaves are oval, obtuſe, an 


POT 
two or three pair of narrow, acute-pointed, entire 
lobes, which are hairy, and pale on their under fide. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in cluſters ; they have five yellow petals ſpreading 
open in form of a Roſe, with many germen and ſta- 


mina within, Theſe appear in July, and are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by ſeeds incloſed in the empale- 


ment. This plant is commonly cultivated in the. 


nurſery-gardens as a flowering ſhrub, by ſuckers, or 
laying down the tender branches, which will take 
root in one year, and may then be taken off from 
the old plants, and planted in a nurſery for a year 
or two to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
where they are deſigned to remain. It may alſo be 
propagated by cuttings, which may be planted in 
autumn in a moift ſhady border, where they will 
take root the next ſpring, and the Michaelmas fol- 
lowing may be tranſplanted into the nurſery. 

The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of theſe plants is in 
October, that they may get new roots before the 
hard froſt ſets in; for as this plant grows naturally 
upon moiſt boggy land, ſo when it is removed in 
the ſpring, if due care is not taken to water it in dry 
weather, it is apt to miſcarry; nor will this plant 
live in a hot dry ſoil, but in a ſhady ſituation and on 
a cool moiſt ſoil it will thrive exceedingly. 


POT 
on their edges; the flowers are larger, and the whole 
plant is of a deeper green. It flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 'It propagates itſelf like 
the former ſort. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily; 
this is a perennial plant; the ſtalks riſe near two feet 
high, they are purple and very hairy, garniſhed with 
leaves compoſed of five or ſeven narrow lobes, which 
are deeply cut on their ſides, ſo as to reſemble thoſe 
of _ leaves; the ſtalks branch out greatly to- 
ward their top. The flowers are yellow, and ſhaped 
_ 2 of the fourth ſort. It flowers in June, and 
the ripen in autumn. It may be propagate 
the fourth ſort. n Y 1 
POT ERIU NM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 948. Pimpinella. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 156. tab. 68. Burnet; in French, 
Pimpreneile. 
F fac CHARACTERS are, 

t hath male and female flowers in the ſame ſpike. The 
male flowers have a three-leaved tel real, gore have 
one petal, which is cut into four parts; theſe are oval, 
concave, and permanent, and a great number of long hair- 
like ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh. twin ſummits. The 
female flowers have one wheel-ſhaped petal with a ſhort 
tube, cut at the brim into four parts; theſe have no ſta- 
mina, but two oblong oval germen, with two hairy ſtyles 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of | zhe length of the petal, crowned by coloured pencil ſbaped 


France and Italy; this hath hand-ſhaped leaves, com- 
poſed of five or ſeven lobes which join at their baſe, 
where they meet the foot-ſtalk ; they are deeply cre- 
nated on their ſides, and are hairy on both ſides. The 
ſtalks riſe nine or ten inches high, branching toward 
the top, and garniſhed at each joint with one leaf, 
of the ſame form as thoſe below, but ſmaller. The 
flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk ; they are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, appearing 
about the ſame time, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds like 
thoſe. This is a biennial plant, which dies ſoon after 
the ſeeds are ripe. It may be propagated as the ſe- 
cond fort, 
The fifth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and in 
other rough hilly parts of Europe. This hath a thick 
fleſhy root which ſtrikes deep in the ground, from 
which ariſe ſeveral purple branching falls about a 
foot high, garniſhed with leaves compoſed of five 
wedge-ſhaped lobes, which are deeply cut on their 
edges, and are very hoary on their under ſide. The 
flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk, which branches 
out into many foot-ſtalks ; they are yellow, and ſhap- 
ed like thoſe of the fourth ſort, but ſmaller. The 
root is perennial, and the plant may be propagated 
as. the ſecond ſort. 8 
The ſixth ſort grows on the mountains in Auſtria; 
this hath a perennial root; the leaves ſtand upon 
foot-ſtalks which ariſe from the root, and are very 
long; they are compoſed of five oblong lobes which 
are a little ſawed at their ends, very hoary and ſilky 
on their under ſides, but green on their upper. The 
flowers are produced upon long lender foot-ſtalks, 
which ariſe immediately from the root; they are 
white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, ap- 
caring in May, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. It may be caſily propagated by runners in 
the ſame manner as the Strawberry; the beſt time to 
tranſplant them is in autumn. It loves a cool foil 
and a ſhady ſituation. 
The ſeventh. ſort grows naturally near Montpelier ; 
this is a perennial plant; the ſtalks grow erect, about 
a foot high; they are very hairy, and garniſhed with 
trifoliate oblong leaves, ſawed on their edges. The 
flowers are produced upon foot-ſtalks, which come 
out above the joints of the ſtalk; they are white, 
and large. This plant flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will 
produce plants in plenty the following ſpring, which 
will require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds. ech! bas 
The eighth ſort is alſo a perennial plant, but differs 
from the other in having h ſtalks ; the lobes 
bluntly indented 


ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes two hard ſeeds, 

incloſed in the petal of the flower. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection 

of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which — thoſe 

plants whoſe flowers are male and female in the 

ſame ſpike, and the male flowers have many ſtamina. 
The Speis are, 

1. PoTERIUM 9 inerme, caulibus ſubangu- 
loſis. Hort. Cliff. 446. Unarmed Poterium with angular 
ſtalks. Pimpinella ſanguiſorba minor hirſuta. C. B. P. 
160. Smaller hairy Burnet. 

2. PoTERIUM (Hybridum) inerme, caulibus teretibus 
ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 994. Unarmed Poterium with 
a narrow taper ſtalk. Pimpinella agrimonoides odo- 
rata. H. R. Par. Stweet-ſmelling Burnet © reſembling 
Agrimony. 

3. PoTERIUM (Spinoſum) y_ ramoſis. Hort. Clif, 
445. Poterium with branching ſpines. Pimpinella ſpi- 
nofa, ſeu ſempervirens. Mor. Umb. 57. Prickly er 
evergreen Burnet. 

The firſt Yort is the common Burnet, which grows 
naturally upon chalky lands in many parts of Eng- 
land; of this there are two or three varieties, one of 
them is much ſmoother than the other, and the third 
hath larger ſeeds than either of the former; but theſe 
differences are not conſtant, being only ſeminal va- 
riations. This 1s a perennial plant, from whoſe root 
ariſe a great number of leaves, ſtanding on pretty lon 
foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of five or fix pair of 
lobes, terminated by an odd one. The lobes are ge- 
nerally ranged a little alternate on the midrib, but 
ſometimes ſtand by pairs; they are ſawed on their 
edges, and are ſometimes ſmooth, and at others hairy. 
The ſtalks rife a foot and a half high, branching out 
pretty much, and are terminated by long ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining an oblong ſpike of flowers, in 
which there are ſome male and others female; they 
are of a nee red colour, and appear in June. The 
female flowers are each ſucceeded by two hard ſeeds, 
which ripen in autumn. 
This plant is propagated in gardens; the young ten- 
der leaves are put into ſallads in winter and ſpring, 
and the leaves are uſed for cool tankards in hot wea- 
ther, ' Ir is uſed in medicine, and'is reckoned to be 
cordial and alexipharmic. The powder of the root is 
commended againſt ſpitting of blood, 
This plant is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe; for if it 
is ſown in ſpring, the ſeeds frequently lie in the 
ground till the, ſpring following. If the ſeeds are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in plenty ; 
and if theſe are tranſplanted out in a bed of undunged 
| earth, at about a foot diſtance every way, and kept 
| | clean 
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- clean from weeds, they will continue ſome years, eſ- | pointed germen ſuſtaining a flender ſtyle the lenmb-of 
pecially if the ſoil is dry, and will require no other | he ſtamina, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. The germen af- 
care. It may alſo be propagated by parting the roots | Yerward berome four berries, each containing a+ ſingle 
in autumn; but as the plants ariſe ſo freely from | voundiſb ſeed. - 


ſcattered ſeeds, the latter method is ſeldom practiſed.. This genus of plants is _ in the firſt ſection of 
This plant has been of late recommended by perſons | Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 


of little kill, to be ſown as a winter pabulum for cat- | plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
tle ; but whoever will give themſelves the trouble to | ſtamina, and the ſeeds are naked. Fu 
examine the grounds where it naturally grows, will The Speis are, 


find the plants left uneaten by the cattle, when the | 1. Prasrum (Majus) foliis ovato-oblongis ſerratis. Lin. 
Graſs: about them has been cropped to the roots; be- Hort. Cliff. 309. Shrubby ſtinking Hedge-nettle, with 
ſide, in wet winters and on ſtrong land, the plants oblong, oval, ſawed leaves. Galeopſis Hiſpanica fru- 
are of ſhort duration, therefore very unfit for the pur- | teſcens, teucrii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 186. Spaniſh, forub- 
poſe, gor is the produce ſufficient to tempt any per- by, ſtinking Hedge-nettle, with a Tree Germander leaf. 
{ons of {kill to engage in its culture; therefore I wiſh | 2. Praswm- (Minus) foliis ovatis duplici utrinque crena 
thoſe perſons. to make trials of it in ſmall quantities,  notatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 309. Shrubby ſtinking Hedpe- 
before they embark largely in theſe new ſchemes. nettle, with oval leaves which are indented on every fade. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France | Lamium fruticans, teucrii folio lucido, calyce & flore 
and Italy; this is a biennial plant, which decays ſoon magno candido: tantilla purpura variè notato. Hort. 
after the ſceds are ripe. The leaves of this are like Cath. 106. Shrubby Dead-nettle, with a lucid Tree Ger- 
thoſe of Agrimony, and are compoſed of three or four | mander leaf, and a large white flower with ſome ſpots of 
pair of oblong lobes, placed a little alternate on the] purple. | | 

midrib, and terminated by an odd one: they are | The firſt ſort grows _— in Spain and Italy; 
deeply ſawed on their edges, and have an agreeable | this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk two feet high, co- 
ſcent ; the ſtalks riſe two feet high, and are garniſhed vered with a whitiſh bark, and divides into many 
at each joint with one of thoſe winged leaves, which | branches, which are garniſhed with oblong oval 
gradually diminiſh in their ſize at the top, and juſt | leaves, ſawed on their * The flowers come out 
above the leaf ariſes a long foot: ſtalk, which ſupports | from the boſom of the leaves in whorls round the 

two or three ſmall ones, each ſuſtaining a ſmall round- | ſtalks ; they are white, and have large permanent em- 
1h ſpike of flowers. Theſe appear in July, and are | palements, cut into five points. The flowers are of 

ſucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. It is | the lip kind; they jam in June and July, and are 
propagated by ſceds, which, if ſown in autumn, the | ſucceeded by four ſmall berries fitting in the em- 
plants will come up the following ſpring. Theſe re- | palement, which turn black when they are ripe, and 
quire no other culture than to thin them where they | have a ſingle roundiſh ſced in each. 

are too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds; the | The ſecond fort grows naturally in Sicily; this hath 

ſecond year they will flower and ripen their ſeeds, and | a ſhrubby ſtalk like the former, but riſes a little 
ſoon after decay. higher; the bark is whiter, the leaves are ſhorter and 
The third fort grows naturally in Crete, and in many | oval, and are doubly crenated on each fide ; they are 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago. This hath a | of a lucid green. The flowers come out in {ſmall 
ſhrubby perennial ſtalk, which riſe about three feet | whorls from the boſom of the leaves, like the former; 
high, dividing into ſeveral lender branches, which are | they are ſomewhat larger, and are frequently marked 
armed with branching ſharp thorns ; the leaves are | with a few purple ſpots ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall 
very ſmall; they are winged, and have fix or ſeven | berries like the other fort, which ripen at the ſame time. 
pair of very ſmall lobes, ranged oppoſite along the | Theſe plants may be propagated either by cuttings, 
midrib, terminated by an odd one; they are of a] or from the ſeeds : it they are propagated by cuttings, 
lucid green, and continue all the year. The flowers | they ſhould be 8 on a ſhady border toward the 
are produced in ſmall heads at the end of the branches, | end of April; but the cuttings ſhould not be taken 
and are of an herbaceous colour; they appear the be- | from ſuch plants as have been drawn weak, but rather 
ginning of June, and there is a ſucceſſion of them | from thoſe which have been expoſed to the open air, 
moſt part of ſummer; but thoſe only which come | whoſe ſhoots are ſhort and ſtrong ; and if a joint of 
early, are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſceds in England. the former year's wood 1s cut to each of them, they 
This plant is too tender to hve through the winter in | will more certainly ſucceed. Theſe cuttings may re- 
the open air; but if it is ſheltered under a common | main in the ſame border till they are well rooted, 
hot-bed frame in winter, where it may have the free | when they may be tranſplanted into the places where 
air at all times when the weather is mild, and ſheltered | they are to remain, or into pots, that they may be 
from hard froſt, it will thrive better than when it is | ſheltered in winter under a common frame, where 
more tenderly treated. It may be propagated by | they may have as much free air as poſſible in d 
flips or cuttings during any of the ſummer months, | weather, butonly require to be ſcreened from hard froſt. 
which, if planted in a bed of light earth, and covered | If they are propagated by ſeeds (which the plants 
down cloſe with a hand or bell-glaſs, and ſhaded from | produce in plenty every year) they ſhould be ſown on 
the ſun, will take root and may then be taken | a bed of light earth in April; and in May the plants 
up, and planted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled | will come up, when they require no other care but 
with freſh undunged earth, and placed in the ſhade | that of keeping them clean from weeds; and in the 
till they have taken new root, and then removed to a] autumn following, they may be tranſplanted in the 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may ſtand till the froſt | ſame manner as before directed tor thoſe raiſed from 


comes on, when they ſhould be placed under the hot- | cuttings, and may be afterward treated more hardily, 
bed frame. It requires but little water, eſpecially in | as they acquire ſtrength. | | 
cool weather, and wants no particular culture. A plant or two of each of theſe ſpecies may be al- 
PRASIUM. Lin. Gen, Plant. 655. Galeopſis. Tourn. | lowed to have a place where there are collections of the 
Inſt. R. H. 186. Shrubby Hedge-nettle. different ſorts of ever-green ſhrubs, for the ſake of 
The CHARACTERS are, variety; eſpecially where the different ſorts of Ciſtus, 


The flower hath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, di-. Phlomis; Tree-wormwood, and Medicago, are ad- 
vided into two lips; the upper lip is broad, and ends in | mitted, becauſe theſe are equally hardy; and when a 
three acute points; the lower lip is cut into two parts. | ſevere winter happens, which deſtroys the one, the 
The flower is of the lip kind, it hath one petal; the] others are ſure of the ſame fate; but in mild win- 
upper lip is oval, erect, and indented at the end. The | ters they will live abroad, eſpecially if they are planted 
lower lip is broad, reflexed, and ends in three points, the in a dry rubbiſhy ſoil, and have a ſheltered ſituation ; 
middle one being broadeſt. It has four aw! ſhaped ſtamina | but in rich wet ground, the plants will grow vigo- 
under the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter than the rous in ſummer, ſo are liable to injury from the early 
ether, baving oblong ſummits on their ſide, and a four- froſts in autumn. 
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PRENANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant, $16. 
| Mem. ann. 1721. Wild Lettuce. 

The Cnaracrrrs are, 

It hath a ſmooth cylindrical empalement ſpreading at the 
brim, having many ſcales, which are equal, but have 
three at the baſe unequal. This common empalement in- 
cludes from five to eight hermaphrodite florets, diſpoſed in 
a ſingle round order, they have one petal, which 1s 
frretched. out like a tongue, and indented in four parts at 
the end; they have v , ſhort hair-like ſtamina, termi- 
nated by cylindrical ſummits. The germen is fitnated un- 

dier the petal, ſupporting a ſiender ſtyle longer than the 
ftamina, crowned by a bifid reflexed ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a ſingle heart-ſhaped ſeed, crowned with 

a airy down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the plants 


with a flower compoſed of all hermaphrodite or truit- 


ful florets, whoſe ſtamina and ſtyle are connected. 
The Species are, : 

1. PRENWANTHESs (Muralis) floſculis quinis, foliis runci- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 38 3. Prenanthes with five florets and 


; ſpear ſhaped leaves. Lactuca Lay; murorum, flore 
uteo. J. B. 2. p. 1004. Wild Wall Lettuce with a yel- 
low flower. 


2. PxexnAnTHEs (Purpurea) floſculis quinis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis denticulatis. Hort. Cliff. 383. Prenanthes with 
| ive florets, and ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves. Lactuca 
' montana purpuro-czruleo major. C. B. P. 123. Greater 
| purple, blue, Mountain Lettuce. 
| 3. PRENANTHESs (Altiffima) floſculiis quinis foliis trilobis, 
caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 797. Upright Pernanthes 
l with five florets, and leaves having three lobes. Prenanthes 
| Canadenſis altiſſima, foliis variis, flore luteo. Vaill. 
1 Act. 1721. Talleſt Prenanthes of Canada, with variable 
leaves and a yellowiſh flower. 
4. PrxEnanTHEs (Amplexicaule) floſculis quinis, caule 
ramoſo foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. 
 Prenanthes with five florets, a branching ſtalk, and oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves half embracing the ſtalk. Lactuca 
[| montana, purpuro-cerulea minor. C. B. P. 143. 
| | Smaller purple, blue, Mountain Lettuce. g 
| The firſt fort grows naturally upon walls and dry 
| ſhady banks in many parts of England, ſo is never 
cultivated in gardens. The ſecond fort grows natu- 
rally upon the Helvetian Mountains; this hath a 
creeping root, which ſpreads far in the ground, ſo be- 
comes a troubleſome weed if admitted into gardens. 
The ſtalks of this riſe four feet high; the leaves are 
1 ſpear-ſhaped, and a little indented toward their ends; 
5 the flowers are of a pur le blue colour, and are pro- 
duced looſe in panicles from the ſides, and at the top 
of the ſtalks. Theſe appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 
The third ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America, where it is called Dr. Witt's Rattle-ſnake 
root ; this ſeldom lives longer than two years. The 
lower leaves are four or five inches long, and three 
broad ; they are ſometimes divided into five lobes, 
but nt into three; they are indented a little on 
their edges, ſmooth, of a dark green on their upper 
ſide, but pale on their under. The ſtalks riſe three 
feet high, and are garniſhed with a few ſmall leaves 
which are entire ; the flowers come out from the ſide 
of the ſtalk in ſmall bunches ; theſe are of a pale 
Lag colour, and appear in July. They are ſucceeded 
y ſeeds, crowned with hairy down, which ripen in 
autumn. There 1s a variety of this with pale purple 
flowers which ariſe from the ſame ſeeds. The roots 
of theſe plants are ſaid to be an antidote to expel the 
venom of the rattle-ſnake, which induced me to 
mention theſe plants. 
| The fourth ſort grows naturally on the mountains in 
| Germany; this hath a perennial root. The ſtalks riſe 
a foot high, and branch out on each fide ; the leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped and oval; their baſe is broad, and 
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half ſurrounds. the ſtalk ; the flowers grow looſely up- 


on ſlender foot- ſtalks, which come out from the ſide, 
and at the end of the branches. Theſe appear in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. FOOT 


Vaill. 
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Theſe plants are ſeldom admitted into gardens, but if 
any perſon is deſirous to cultivate them, if they. ſow 
the feeds ſoon after they are ripe, in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, the plants will come up, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. 

PRIMULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 180. Primula veris. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 124. tab. 47. [This plant is ſo 
called, becauſe it is the firſt plant that appears in the 
ſpring. ] The Primroſe ; in French, Primevere. 

The CHaRkacTxRs are, 
The flower hath a frve-cornered tubulous empalement of 
one leaf, ending in froe acute points; it hath one petal, 
with a cylindrical tube the length of the empalement, but 
| er open above, where it is cut into five heart. ſpaped 
exments. It has five ſhort lamina ſituated in the — of 
the petal, terminated by ere} acute-pointed ſummits, and 
a globular germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a 
globular fligma. The germen afteward turns to an oblong 
capfule with one cell, opening at the top, filled with ſmall 
— — ſeeds. 4 „ 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are, 

1. PRIMULA (Veris) foliis dentatis rugoſis, pedunculis 
unifloris. Primroſe with rough indented leaves, and foot- 
falks b:ariug one flower. Primula veris odorata, flore 
luteo ſimplicl. J. B. 3. p. 495. Sweet-ſmelling Primroſe 
with a fmgle yellow flower, or common Primroſe. 

2. PemwvLa (Elatior) foliis dentatis rugoſis, floribus 
faſtigiatis. Primroſe with rough indented leaves, and 
flowers growing in bunches. Primula veris pallido flore 
elatior. Cluf. Hiſt. 301. Taller Primroſe with a pale 
flower, called Cowflip. he , 

3. PRIAuIA (Farineſa) foliis crenatis glabris, florum 
limbo plano. Hort. Cliff. 50. Primroſe with ſmooth 
crenated leaves, and a plain border to the flower. Pri- 
mula veris rubro flore. Cluf. Hiſt. 300. Primroſe with 
a red flower, called Bird's-eyen. | 

4. PrxiMuLa (Polyantha) foliis petiolatis ſubcordatis 
crenatis, floribus faſtigiatis pedunculis longiſſimis. 
Primroſe or Cowſlip with heart-ſhaped crenated leaves 
— foot-ſtalks, and flowers growing in bunches on 
very long foot-ſtalks. 

The firſt fort of Primroſe grows wild in woods, and 
other ſhady places in moſt parts of England, from 
whence their roots may be eafily tranſplanted into the 
arden, where, if they are placed under hedges, and 
in ſhady walks, they make a beautiful appearance 
early in the ſpring, when few other plants are in 
flower. | 
This plant is ſo well known as to need no deſcrip- 
tion; the flowers and roots of this are uſed in medi- 
—_ 
There are ſeveral varieties of this which have been 
accidentally obtained, as the paper-white Primroſe 
with ſingle and double flowers, the common Prim- 
roſe with double flowers, the red Primroſe with ſingle 
and double flowers; theſe have but one flower upon 
a foot-ſtalk. 
The ſecond ſort is the Cowſlip, or Paigle, or Para- 
lyſis of the ſhops ; this grows naturally in meadows 
and moiſt paſtures in many parts of England. The 
flowers of this ſort grow in bunches at the top of the 
ſtalk, ſo are eafily diſtinguiſhed from the former; 
they are much uſed in medicine, and ſometimes the 
leaves. As theſe grow wild, their roots may be taken 
up and tranſplanted into gardens. 
The beſt time to tranſplant them is at Michaelmas, 
that their roots may have ſtrength to produce their 
flowers early in the ſpring. Theſe delight in a ſtrong 
ſoil, but will grow ein almoſt any ſort of earth, pro- 
vided they have a ſhady ſituation. | 

There are a great yung of this at preſent in the gar- 
dens, as the Hoſe in Hoſe, the double Cowſlip, and 
all the ſorts of Polyanthus, which have been ſo much 
improved within the laſt fifty years, as to almoſt equal 
the variety of the Auriculas; and in ſome parts of 
England they are ſo much eſteemed as to ſell for a 
guinea a root, ſo that there may be ſtill a much 

greater 
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greater variety raiſed, as there are ſo many perſons | 


in the culture of this flower. | 
_— varieties of Polyanthulcs are produced by 
ſowing of ſeeds, which ſhould be ſaved from ſuch 
flowers as have large upright ſtems, producing many 
flowers upon a ſtalk, which are large, beautifully 
ſtriped, open flat, and not pin-eyed. From the ſeeds 
of ſuch flowers there is room to hope for a great va- 


riety of good ſorts, but there ſhould be no ordinary | 


flowers ſtand near them, leſt, by the mixture of their 
farina, the ſeeds ſhould be degenerated. 1 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in boxes filled with light 
rich earth in December, being very careful not to 
bury the ſeed too deep; for if it be only ſlightly co- 
vered with light earth, it will be ſufficient. Theſe 
boxes ſhould = placed where they may have the. be- 
nefit of the morning ſun until ten of the clock, but 
muſt by no means be expoſed to the heat of the day, 
_ eſpecially when the plants begin to appear; for at 
that time, one whole day's ſun will entirely deſtroy 
them. In the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
you mult often refreſh them with water, which ſhould 
be given very moderately ; and, as the heat increaſes, 
you ſhould remove the boxes more in the ſhade, for 
the heat is very injurious to them. PPT Be 
By the middle of May theſe plants will be ſtrong 
enough to plant out, at which time you ſhould pre- 
pare ſome ſhady borders which ſhould be made rich 
with neats dung, upon which you mult ſet the plants 
about four inches aſunder every way, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken root; after which 
they will gequire no farther care but to keep them 
clear from weeds, until the latter end of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, when you ſhould prepare ſome borders which 
are expoſed to the eaſt, with good light rich earth, 
into which you mult tranſplant your Polyanthuſes, 
placing them fix inches aſunder equally in rows, ob- 
ſerving, if the ſeaſon proves dry, to water them until 
they have taken root; in theſe borders your plants 
wil flower the ſucceeding ſpring, at which time you 
muſt obſerve to mark ſuch-of them as are fine to pre- 
. ſerve, and the reſt may be tranſplanted into wilder- 
neſſes, and other ſhady places in the garden, where, 
although they are not very valuable flowers, they will 
afford an agreeable variety. | 
Thoſe which you intend to, preſerve, may be remov- 
ed ſoon after they have done flowering (provided you 
do net intend to ſave ſeeds from them), and may be 
then tranſplanted into a freſh border of the like rich 
earth, allowing them the ſame diſtance as before, ob- 
ſerving alſo to water them until they have taken root; 
after which they will require no farther care, but on- 
ly to keep them clean from weeds, and the following 
ſpring they will produce ſtrong flowers, as their roots 
will be then in fall vigour; ſo that if the kinds are 
good,they will be little inferior to a ſhew of Auriculas. 
Theſe roots ſhould be conſtantly removed and parted 
every year, and the earth of the border changed, 


otherwiſe they will degenerate, and loſe the greateſt 


art of their beauty. ; | 
f you intend to ſave ſeeds, which is the method to 
obtain a great variety, you muſt mark ſuch of them, 
which, as I ſaid before, have good properties. Theſe 
ſhould be, if poſſible, ſeparated from all ordinary 
flowers, for if they ſtand ſurrounded with 8 
ured flowers, they will impregnate each other, 
whereby the ſeeds of the valuable flowers will not be 
near ſo good, as if the plants had been in a ſeparate 
border, where no ordinary flowers grew; therefore 
the beſt way is to take out the roots of ſuch as you 
do not eſteem as ſoon as the flowers open, and plant 
them in another place, that there may be none left in 
the border, but ſuch as you would chuſe for ſeeds. 


The flowers of - theſe ſhould not be gathered, except 


ſuch as are produced ſingly upon pedicles, leaving 
all ſuch as grow in large bunches; and if the ſeaſon 


ſhould prove dry, you mult. now and then refreſh | 
them ih _ which will cauſe their ſeed to be 


larger, and in greater guantiry, chan if they were 


| 


entirely neglected. In June the ſced will be tipe, 
which may be eaſily known by the pods changing 


brown and opening; ſo that you ſhould at that time 
look over the plants three or four times a week, ga- 


thering each time ſuch of the ſced-veſlels as are ripe, 


— 


which ſhould be laid upon a paper to dry, and may 


then be put up until the ſeaſon of ſowing, 
As the plants which ariſe from ſeeds, generally flow- 
er much better than offsets, thoſe who would have 
mes flowers in perfection, ſhould annually ſow their 
ceds, | 
PRIMROSE-TREE. See Oxacra. 
PRINOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 398. Winterberry. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut into fix ſmall plain ſegments, and is perma- 
nent; it hath one wheel-ſhaped petal with no tube, cut 
into fix plain ſegments; it hath fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina 
ſhorter than the petal, terminated by obtuſe ſummits, and 
an oval germen ſitting upon the ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
Stigma. The germen afterward turns to a round berry open- 
1 in three paris, including one hard ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have ſix ſtamina and one. ſtyle. 
The Spzcixs are, . 
1. Prinos (Verticillatut) foliis longitudinaliter ſerratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 330. Prinos, os Fhaariors with leaves 
ſawed lengthways. 
2. Prixos (Glaber) foliis apice ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
330. Prinos with leaves ſawed at their points. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
arts of North America. This riſes with a ſhrubby 
Ik to the height of eight or ten feet, ſending out 
many branches from the ſides the whole length, which 
are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three 
inches long, and one broad in the middle, terminating 
in acute points; they are of a deep green, veined on 
their under fide, and ſawed on their edges, having 
ſlender foot-ſtalks ſtanding alternately on « 4 branches. 
The flowers come out from the ſide of the branches, 
ſometimes ſingle, at others two or three at each Joint 
they have no tube, but are wheel-ſhaped, and cut 
into ſix parts; they have fix awl-ſhaped erect ſtamina, 
terminated by obtuſe ſummits, and an oval germen 
ſitting” upon the ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by berries about the ſize of thoſe 
of Holly, which turn purple when ripe. It flowers 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the winter. +5 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Canada; this is of 
lower growth than the former. The leaves are ſhorter, 
and ſawed at their points, but the flowers of this I 
have not ſeen. TEE ares 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe upon a bed of light earth, co- 
vering them about half an inch with the ſame ſort of 
earth. The ſeeds which are ſo ſoon put into the 
round, will many of them come up the following 
f ring; whereas thoſe which are kept longer out of 
the ground, will remain a whole year in the ground 
before the plants will appear in the ſame manner as 
the Holly, Hawthorn, and ſome others; therefore the 
ground ſhould not be diſturbed, if the plants do not 
come up the firſt year. When the young plants come 
up, they may be treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for the American Hawthorns, for theſe 
are full as hardy, but they delight in a moiſt ſoiland 
a ſhady ſituation; for in hot land they make bur 
little progreſs, and rarely produce any fruit. 
PRIVET. See LicusTruM. 
PROTEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 104. Conocarpoden- 
dron. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 195. Silver-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flowers are collefled in an oval head; they have one 
common imbricated ſcaly perianthium. The flower is of 
one petal, having a tube the length of ibe empalement ; 
the brim is cut into four parts, wwhich ſpread open, and 
are equal, It has. four briſtly ſtamina the length of the 
petal, terminated by incumbent ſummits, and a roundiſb 
| Fermen 
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geymen with an ere briſtly ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
* ftigmn. The germen afterward turns a roundiſh naked 
ſeed, fitting in a diſtin? cell of the cone. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe. plants 
whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Speis are, | | 
Porz (Conifera) foliis lineari-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis acutis glabris obliquatis. Lin. Sp. 138. Protea 
with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are entire, ſharp- 
printed, ſmooth and oblique, | 
. ProTex (Argentea) foliis lanceolatis obliquis acutis 
ſparſis villoſo- ſericeis planis, floralibus verticillatis. 

in. Sp. 137. Protea with ſpear-ſhaped oblique pointed 
leaves, which are plain, filvery haired, and the flowers 
growing in whorls round the ſtalks. Conocarpodendron 
foliis argenteis ſcriceis latiſſimis. Boerh. Ind. 2. p. 195. 
Sibver-tree. | 


3. PROrEA (Nitida) foliis oblongo- ovatis hirſutis niti- 


dis integerrimis. Protea with oblong, oval, hairy, ſhining 
leaves, which are entire. Lepidocarpodendron folio 
ſaligno lato, caule purpuraſcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
138. Lepidocarpodendron, with a broad Willow leaf and 
a liſh flalk, otherwiſe called Mageboom. 

Theſe plants are natives of the country near the Cape 
of Good Hope in Africa, where there is a great num- 
ber of ſpecies. In the catalogue of the Leyden Gar- 
den, there are upwards of twenty ſorts enumerated ; 
not that they have them growing there, but they have 
good drawings of them, which were made in the 
country where they are natives. The three ſorts 


here mentioned are what I had lately growing in the 


Chelſea Garden, but the third is now loſt there. 
Theſe plants are many of them well figured in the 
index of the plants of the Leyden Garden, which 
was publiſhed by Dr. Boerhaave in 1719, by the ti- 
tles of Lepidocarpodendron, Conocarpodendron, and 
Hypophyllocarpodendron ; and, by ſome former wri- 
ters on botany, this genus was intitled Scolymo-ce- 
phalus, from the reſemblance which the cones of theſe 
trees have to the head of an Artichoke. ; 

As theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, they are too tender to live abroad through the 
winter in England, but the firſt fort is hardy enough 
to live in a good green-houſe. This ſort will grow 
. to the height of ten or twelve feet, and may be trained 
up with a regular ſtrait ſtem, and the branches will 
naturally form a tegular large head. The leaves are 
long and narrow, of a ſhining ſilver colour; and as 
they remain the whole year, the plants make a fine 


appearance, when they. are intermixed with others 


in the-green-houſe. In the ſummer theſe may be 
placed in the open air in a ſheltered ſituation; for, if 
they are expoſed to winds, the plants will be torn, 
and rendered unſightly, nor will they make any pro- 
greſs in their growth. In warm weather they muſt be 
frequently but ſparingly watered, and in cold weather 
this muſt not be too often repeated, leſt it ſhould rot 
their fibres. * 

The ſecond ſort hath a ſtrong upright ſtalk covered 
with a purpliſh bark, dividing into ſeveral branches, 
which grow erect, garniſhed with broad, ſhining, ſil- 
very, ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed on every ſide, fo the 
plants make a fine appearance, when intermixed with 
other exotics. This ſhould be placed in an airy dry 
glaſs-caſe, where it may be protected from cold, and 
have as much light as poſſible, and in winter ſhould 
have little water ; this riſes eaſily from ſeeds, which 
mult be- procured from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it grows naturally. The feeds will ſometimes 
remain in the ground fix or eight months, and at 
other times the "cg will appear in fix weeks; 
therefore the beſt way is to ſow the ſeeds in ſmall 
pots filled with ſoft ſandy loam, and plunge them 
into a moderate hot-bed; and, if the plants ſhould 
not come up Io ſoon as expected, the pots ſhould re- 
main in ſhelter till the following ſpring, when, if 
the ſeeds remain found, the plants will come up. 
The pots in which the ſeeds are fown, ſhould have 


but little wet, for moiſture frequently cauſes them to 


neceſſary, or that can be proper 
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rot. When the plants appear; they mould not be 


too tenderly treated, for they muſt not be kept too 
warm, nor ſhould they have much wet; but in warm 
weather they muſt be expoſed to the open air in a 
ſheltered ſituation, and in winter protected from froſt. 
The third fort I raiſed from ſeeds, which came 
from the Cape of Good Hope; theſe ſeeds were long 
and ſlender, very different in ſhape from thoſe of 
the ſecond fort, but the plants have fome reſemblance 
to thoſe. The leaves are very ſilky and white; the 
ſtalks are purple, and grow erect, but have not as 
yet put out any branches. 1 
The firſt ſort may be propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be cut off in April, juſt before the 
plants begin to ſhoot; theſe ſhould be planted in 
ſmall pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, ſhading them from the ſun, and 
now and then gently refreſhing them with water, but 
it muſt be {paringly given, for much wet will rot 
them. Theſe cuttings will put out roots by Mid- 
ſummer, when they may be gently ſhaken out of the 
pots and parted, planting each in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot filled with light earth, and placed in a frame, 
where they may be ſhaded till- they have taken. new 
root; then they ſhould be gradually inured to the 
open air, into which they ſhould be removed, and 
treated in the ſame way as the old plants. 


PRUNING OF TREES. 


There is not any part of gardening which. is of 
more general uſe than that of Pruning, and yet 
it is very rare to ſee fruit-trees ſkilfully managed. 
Almoſt-every gardener will pretend to be a maſter 
of this - buſineſs, though there are but few who 
rightly underſtand it; nor is it to be learned by 
rote, but requires a ſtrict obſervation of the dif- 
ferent manners of growth of the ſeveral ſorts of 


fruit- trees, ſome requiring to be managed one way, 


and others muſt be treated in a quite different 
method, which is only to be known from carefully 
obſerving how each kind is naturally diſpoſed” to pro- 


' duce its fruit; for ſome ſorts produce their fruit on 


the ſame year's wood, as Vines; others produce their 
fruit, for the moſt part, upon the former year's 
wood, as Peaches, Nectarines, &c. and others upon 
curſons or ſpurs, which are produced upon wood of 
three, four, or five, to fifteen or twenty years old, 
as Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c. therefore, in order to 
the right management of fruit- trees, there ſhould 
always be proviſion made to have a ſufficient quan- 
tity of bearing wood in every part of the trees, and 
at the ſame time there ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of 
uſeleſs branches, which would exhauſt the ſtrength 


of the trees, and cauſe them to decay in a few years. 


The reaſons which have been laid down for Pruning 
of fruit-trees are as follows: Firſt, To preſerve trees 
wager in a vigorous bearing ſtate ; the ſecond is, To 
render the trees more beautiful to the-eye; and 
thirdly, To cauſe the fruit to be larger and better taſted. 
1. It preſerves a tree longer in a healthy bearing 
ſtate ; for by pruning off all ſuperfluous branches, 
ſo that there are no more left * the tree than are 
y nouriſhed, the root 
is not exhauſted in ſupplying uſeleſs branches, which 
mult afterwards be cur out, whereby much of the 
ſap will be uſeleſly expended. © = | 
2. By ſkilful-Pruning of a tree it is rendered much 
more. pleaſing to the eye; but here I would not be 
underſtood to be an advocate for a fort of Pruning, 
which I have ſeen too much practiſed of late, viz. 
the drawing a regular line againſt the wall, according 
to the ſhape or figure they would reduce the tree to, 
and cutting all the branches, ſtrong or weak, exactly 
to the chalked line; the abſurdity of which practice 
will ſoon appear to every one, who vill be at the pains 
of obſerving the difference of thoſe branches ſhooting, 
the ſucceeding ſpring. All therefore that I mean by 
rendering a tree beautiful is, that the branches are 
all pruned according to their ſeveral ſtrengths, and 
are nailed at equal diſtances, in proportion to the 
different ſizes of their leaves and fruit, and that no 
part 
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art of the wall (fo far as the trees ate advanced) be 
ae Hye 1 g = A tree well 
man » though 1 not nt an ar 
— 2 beautiful to the ht, 
= it thus drefled and nailed to the wall. 
3. It is of great advantage to the fruity for the cutting 
away all uſcleſs branches, and ſhortening all the bearing 
ſhoots according to the ſtrength of the tree, will render 
the tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe fruit and 
branches which are left remaining, ſo that the fruit 
will be much larger and better taſted. And this is the 
advantage which thoſe trees againſt walls or eſpaliers 
have to ſuch as are ſtandards, and are permitted to 
as they are naturally inclined it is not 
their being trained either to a wall or eſpalier which 
renders their fruit ſo much better than ſtandards, but 
becauſe the roots have a leſs quantity of branches 
and fruit to nouriſh, and conſequently their fruit 
will be larger and better taſted. : 
The reaſons for Pruning being thus exhibited, the 
next thing is the method of performing it; but this 
being fully handled under the ſeveral articles of the 
different kinds of fruit, I ſhall not repeat it again in 
this place, and therefore ſhall only add ſome few 
neral inſtructions, which are neceſſary to be un- 
Jerltood, in order to the right management of fruit- 
trees. 
There are many perſons who oppoſe, that if their 
fruit-trees are but kept up to t 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, ſo as not to hang in very 
great diſorder, and in winter to get a gardener to 
prune them, it is ſufficient, but this is a miſtake ; for 
the 
in 


ateſt care ought to be employed about them 
e ſpring, when the trees are in vigorous growth, 
which is the only proper ſeaſon to procure a quantity 
of — wood in the different parts of the tree, and 
to diſplace all uſeleſs branches as ſoon as are 
produced, whereby the vigour of the tree will be 
entirely diſtributed to ſuch branches only as are de- 
ſigned to remain, which will render them ſtrong, and 
more capable to produce fruit ; whereas, if all 
the branches are permitted to remain which are pro- 
duced, ſome of the more vigorous will attract the 
greateſt ſhare of the ſap from the tree, whereby they 
will be too luxuriant for producing fruit, and the 
greateſt part of the other ſhoots will be ſtarved, and 
rendered ſo weak, as not to be able to produce any 
thing elſe but bloſſoms and leaves (as hath been be- 
fore mentioned ;) ſo that it is impoſſible for a perſon, 
let him be ever ſo well ſkilled in fruit-trees, to reduce 
them into any tolerable 2 Winter- pruning on- 
ly, if they are wholly neglected in the ſpring. 
There are others who do not entirely neglect their 
trees during the ſummer ſeaſon, as thoſe before-men- 
tioned, but yet do little more good to them by what 
they call — xp ge for theſe perſons neglect 
their trees at the proper ſeaſon, which is in April and 
May, when their ſhoots are produced, and only about 
Midſummer go over them, nailing in all their branches, 
except ſuch as are produced fore-right from the wall, 
which they cut out, and at the ſame time often ſhort- 
en moſt of the other branches ; all which is entirely 
wrong practice, for thoſe branches, which are intend- 
ed for bearing the ſucceeding year, ſhould not be 
ſhortened during the time of their growth, which will 
cauſe them to produce one or two lateral ſhoots from 
the eyes below the place where they were ed, 
which ſhoots will draw much of the ftrength from 
the buds of the firſt ſhoot, whereby they are often 
flat, and do not produce their bloſſoms; and, if thoſe 
two lateral ſhoots are not entirely cut away at the 
Winter-pruning, wk will prove injurious to the tree, 
as the ſhoots which theſe produce, will be what the 
French call water ſhoots ; and in ſuffering thoſe luxu- 


riant ſhoots to remain upon the tree until Midfum- | 
ced, they will exhauſt a great 


mer before they are diſp 
ſhare of the nouriſhment from the other branches (as 
was before obſerved ;) and, by ſhading the fruit all 
the ſpring ſeaſon, when they are cut a 

other branches faſtened to the wall, the fruit, by be- 


| 


e wall or eſpalier 


way, and the | 


ing fo ſuddenly expoſed, will receive a very gjeat 
check, which will cauſe their ſkins to tough, 
and thereby render them leſs delicate. Fhis is to be 
chiefly underſtood of ſtone fruit and Grapes, but Pears 
and Apples being much hardier, fuffer not ſo much; 
though it is a great diſadvantage to thoſe alſo to be 
thus managed. ; x 4 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, and Plums, are always in the 
tor vigour, when they are the leaſt maimed by 
e knife ; for where theſe trees have large amputa- 
tions, they are we ſubject to gum and decay; ſo 
that it is certainly the moſt prudent method carefully 
to rub off all uſeleſs buds when are firſt produ- 
ced, and pinch others, where new ſhoots are wanted 
to ſupply the vacancies of the wall, by which ma- 
nagement trees may be ſo ordered, as to want but 
little of the knife in Winter-pruning, which is the ſureſt 
way to preſerve theſe trees Peach al, and is perform - 
ed with leſs trouble than the common method. 
The management of Pears and Apples is much the 
ſame with theſe trees in ſummer, but in winter they 
muſt be very differently pruned ; for as Peaches and 
Nectarines for the moſt part produce their fruit upon 


the former year's wood, therefore they muſt have 


their branches ſhortened according to their 
in order to produce new ſhoots for the f I 
year; fo Pears, . Apples, Plums, and Cherries, on 
the contrary, producing their fruit upon curſons or 
ſpurs, which come out of the wood of five, fix, or 
en years old, ſhould not be ſhortened, becauſe 
thereby thoſe buds, which were naturally diſpoſed to 
form theſe curſons or ſpurs, would produce wood 
branches, whereby the trees would be filled with 
wood, but never produce much fruit; and as it often 
happens that the bloſſom buds are firſt produced at the 


extremity of the laſt year's ſhoot, by 3 | 


branches the bloſſoms are cut away, which ſhould 
always be carefully avoided. > 
There are ſeveral authors who have written on the 
ſubje& of Pruning in ſuch a prolix manner, that it is 
impoſſible for a learner to underſtand their meaning. 
Theſe have deſcribed the ſeveral forts of branches 
which are produced on fruit-trees ; as wood branches, 
fruit branches, irregular branches, falſe branches, and 
luxuriant branches, all which they aſſert every perſon, 
who pretends to Pruning, ſhould diſtinguiſh well 
whereas there is nothing more in all this but a parcel 
of words to amuſe the reader, without any real mean- 
ing; for all theſe are comprehended under the de- 
{cription already given of luxuriant or uſeleſs branches, 
and ſuch as are termeduſefular fruit-bearing branches; 
and, where due care is taken in the ſpring of the year 
to diſplace theſe uſeleſs branches (as was before di- 
rected,) there will be no ſuch thing as irregular, falſe, 
or luxuriant branches at the Winter- pruning; there- 
fore it is to no purpoſe to amuſe people with a cant of 
words, which, when fully underſtood, ſignify juſt 
nothing at all. 3 

But ſince I have explained the different methods of 
Pruning the ſeveral ſorts of fruits under the reſpec- 
tive articles, I ſhall forbear repeating it again in this 
place, but ſhall only give ſome general hints for the 
Pruning of ſtandard fruit- trees, and ſo conclude. 
Firſt, you ſhould never ſhorten the branches of theſe 
trees, unleſs it be where they are very luxuriant, and 
grow irregular on one fide of the tree, attracting the 
greateſt part of the ſap of the tree, whereby the ocher 
parts are unfurniſhed with branches, or rendered ve 
weak; in which caſe the branch ſhould be ſhortened 


down as low as is neceſlary, in order to obtain more 


branches, to fill up the hollow of the trees ; but this 
is only to be underſtood of Pears and Apples, which 
will produce ſhoots from wood of three, four, or 
more years old, whereas moſt forts of ſtone fruit will 
gum and decay after ſuch amputations. | 

t from hence I would not have it underſtood, that 
I would direct the reducing of theſe ttees into an ex- 
act ſpherical figure, ſince there is nothing more de- 
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teſtable than to fee a tree (which ſhould he permitted 
I = 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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to grow as it is naturally diſpoſed, with its branches 


produced at proportionable diſtances, according to 
the ſize of the fruit,) by endeavouring to make it ex- 


a cth regular at its head, ſo crouded with ſmall weak 


branches as to prevent the air from paſſing between 
them, which will render the trees incapable to produce 
fruit. All that I intend by this ſtopping of luxuriant 


branches, is-only when one or two ſuch happen on a 


young tree, where they entirely draw all the ſap 
from the weaker branches, whereby they ſtarve them, 
then it is proper to uſe this method, which ſhould be 
done in time, before they have exhauſted the roots 


— 


.- > too much. x 


Whenever this happens to ſtone fruit, which ſuffer 
much more by cutting than the former ſorts, it ſhould 
be remedied by ſtopping. or pinching thoſe ſhoots in 
the ſpring, before they have obtained too much vi- 
our, which will cauſe them to puſh out ſide- 
| te, whereby the ſap will be diverted from aſ- 
cending too faſt to the leading branch (as hath been 
directed for wall-trees,) but this muſt be done with 
caution. | 
You muſt alſo cut out all dead or decayed branches, 
which cauſe their heads to look very ragged, eſpe- 
cially at the time when the leaves are upon the tree ; 
theſe being deſtitute of them, have but a deſpicable 
appearance; beſides, theſe will attract noxious par- 
ticles from the air, which are injurious to the trees, 
therefore the ſooner they are cut out the better. In 
doing of this you ſhould obſerve to cut them cloſe 
down to the place where they were produced, other- 
wiſe that part of the branch left will decay, and prove 
equally hurtful to the tree; for it ſeldom happens, 
when a branch begins to decay, that it does not die 
quite down to the place where it was produced; and, 
if any part is permitted to remain long uncut, does 
often infect ſome of the other parts of the tree. If 
the branches are large which you cut off, it will be 
very proper, after having ſmoothed the cut part ex- 
actly even with a knife, chiſel, or hatchet, to put on 
a plaſter of grafting clay, which will prevent the wet 
from ſoaking into the tree at the wounded part. 
All ſuch branches as run croſs each other ſhould alſo 
be cut out, for theſe not only occaſion a confuſion in 
the head of the tree, but, by lying over each other, 
rub off their bark by their motion, and very often 
occaſion them to canker, to the great injury of the 
tree; and on old trees (eſpecially Apples) there are 
often young vigorous ſhoots from the old branches 
near thi trunk, which grow upright into the head of 
the trees. A - 
out every year, leſt, by being permitted to grow, the 
fill the as too full of WAN. | 3 gr by 
guarded againſt, ſince it is impoſſible for ſuch trees 
to produce ſo much, or ſo good fruit as thoſe, whoſe 
branches grow at a farther diſtance, whereby the ſun 
and air freely paſs between them in every part of the 
tree. n 
Theſe are the general directions which are proper to 
be given in this place, ſince not only the particular 
methods, but alſo the proper ſeaſons for Pruning all 
the different kinds of fruit, are fully exhibited under 
their ſeveral articles. 
PRUNELL A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 735. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 84. Self-heal. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
with two lips; the upper is plain, broad, and ſlightly in- 


dented in three parts; the under is erefl, acute-pointed, 


and cut into two ſegments, the flower is of the ringent 

kind, having a ſhort cylindrical tube with - oblong chaps ; 
the upper lip is concave, nodding, and entire; the under 
is reflexed, trifid, and obtuſe. It hath four awl-ſhaped 
 Pamina, two of which are longer than the other, with 
. ſimple ſummits inſerted to the flamina, and four germen 
with a ſlender ſtyle, inclining to the upper lip of the flower, 
. crowned by an indented ſtigma. The germen « 9 make 
© become four ſeeds, fitting in the empalement of t , 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 


Ce. 


— 


Theſe therefore ſhould carefully be cut | 
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noſpermia, from the flowers having two long and two 
ſhort ſtamina, which are ſucceeded by four naked 
ſeeds ſitting in the empalement. | 
The Speis are, | | 

1. PRUNELLA (Yulgaris) foliis omnibus ovato-oblongis 
8. Lin. Sp. Plant. 837. Self- beal with all the 

es oblong, oval, having foot. als. Brunella ma- 
Jor, folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. 260. Greater Self-beal 
with entire leaves. 

2. PRUNELLA (Laciniata) foliis ovato-oblongis petiola- 
tis, ſupremis quatuor lanceolatis dentatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 837. Self-beal with oblong oval leaves baving 
foot-ſtalks, whoſe upper part of the leaves are cut into 
four ſegments. Brunella folio laciniato. C. P. B. 261. 
Self- heal with cut leaves. 5 | 

3. PRUNELLA (Hyſſopifolia) foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
ciliatis ſubſeſſilibus. Sauv. Monſp. 141. Self-beal with 
linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, Bru- 
nella Hyſſopifolia. C. B. P. 261. Self-heal with an 
Ig l, 9 

4. PRUNELLA (Canadenſit) foliis linearibus ſeſſilibus gla- 
bris, internodiis longiſſimis, ſpicis interruptis. Self- 
heal with linear ſmooth leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 
the ſpaces between the joints very long, and the ſpikes of 
flowers broken. 

5. PRUNELLA (Sulphurea) foliis oblongis pinnato- inciſis 
villoſis, infimis petiolatis, ſummis ſeſſilibus. Self-beal 
with oblong bairy leaves cut in form of winged leaves, the 
lower having foot-ſtalks, but the upper. fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. Brunella folio laciniato, flore ſulphureo ele- 
gantiſſimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 

6 PRUNELLa (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 
infimis petiolatis, ſummis ſeſſilibus, internodiis præ- 
longis. Self-beal with entire ſpear-ſhaped lea ves, the 
lower having long foot-ſtalks, but the upper ſit cloſe to 
the ſtalk, and the joints of the ſtalt are diſtant. Bruncl- 
la Caroliniana magno flore dilute cærulco, internodiis 
prælongis. Act. Phil. Ne 395. Fuß 

7. PRUNELLA (Nova Anglia) foliis oblongis mucronatis 
petiolatis, ſpicis florum craſſiſſimis. Self-beal with ob- 
long pointed leaves having foot-ſtalks, and very thick 
ſpikes of flowers. Brunella Nove Angliæ major, fo- 
ſiis longius mucronatis. Hort. Chelſ. | 
There are ſome other varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies, 
of this genus, than are here enumerated ; but it is 
difficult to deterfnine the ſpecies, ſome of them a 
proaching ſo near to others, as ſcarcely to be diſtin- 
22 rom them; the firſt ſort grows naturally in 

ngland, and is uſed in medicine; the dried herb is 

frequently imported from Switzerland, among thoſe 
which are called vulnerary herbs, of which this is ſup- 
poſed to be one of the beſt. | 
The ſecond fort is leſs common than the firſt, and of 
this there are two or three varieties, which ſome wri- 
ters on botany have enumerated as diſtinct ſpecies ; 
one of theſe has narrower leaves, which are cut into 
finer ſegments; this is titled Verbennæ folio ; but. as 
the plants raiſed from the ſame ſeeds are very ſubject 
to vary, ſo it is difficult to determine if it is really a 
different plant. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Italy and the ſouth 
of France; the leaves of this fort are narrower than 
thoſe of either of the former, and are covered on both 
ſides with fine hairs, and have very ſhort foot- talks; 
the ſpikes of flowers are ſlender, and are of a pale blue 
colour; this flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the autumn. pu 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
the leaves of this are pretty long and narrow, ſhape 
like thoſe of the third ſort, but are ſmooth, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk ; the ſpikes of flowers are longer, 
and the whorls of flowers are ſeparated. 

It is uncertain where the fifth fort grows naturally, 
though I think Dr. Boerhaave, late profeſſor of bo- 
tany ar Leyden, told me, he received the feeds from 
Auſtria; the ſtalks of this ſort generally ſpread open, 
and proſtrate near the ground; theſe are hairy, and 
garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are allo hairy, 
and cut on their edges ſomewhat like winged leaves; 


the ſtalks are terminated by cloſe ſpikes o flowers, of 


a ſulphur 


= ſulphur Glour ; this flowers and, 
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|  tipens its ſeeds 
about the ſame time with the former. 1 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
J received the ſeeds; the ſtalks of this fort riſe more 
than eight inches high, and are garniſhed with oblong 


leaves thoſe toward the bottom have long foot - ſtalks, 


but thoſe on the top fit cloſe to the ſtalks; the ſpikes 


of flowers are large and entire; they are of a pale 


blue colour, appearing at the ſame time with thoſe 
of the two former ſorts, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 


tember. | | 

The ſeeds of the ſeventh ſort were firſt ſent me from 
New England ; but fince then, I have received more 
from Virginia, ſo I ſuppoſe the plant grows naturally 
in ſeveral parts of North America. The leaves of 


this are large, ſmooth, and end in ſharp points; the 
ſtalks are brown; they riſe eight or nine inches high, 


and are terminated by thick ſpikes of blue flowers, 


- which appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 


which OY in September. 
Theſe plants are 
unleſs by ſuch who have an inclination for the ſtudy 


of botany, as they are plants which make little ap- 


pearance; however, thoſe who are deſirous to culti- 


| vate any of the ſpecies, may do it by ſowing the ſeeds 


ro 


in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, when they 
will ſucceed much ſooner, and with greater certainty, 
than if they are ſown in the ſpring ; for the ſeeds 
which are ſown at that ſeaſon ſeldom grow till a twelve- 
month after, and ſometimes do not ſucceed. When 
the plants come up, they require no other care but 

chin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them 
clean from weeds. They will thrive upon any foil 


or ſituation, but beſt on a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſitu- 
ation, where, if the ground is not too good, they will 


P 


live three or four years, but in rich land they ſeldom 
continue longer than two years; therefore to continue 


the ſpecies, it will be proper to ſow their ſeeds every 


year, or every other year. 

RUNUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 622. tab. 
Gen. Plant. 546. The Plum-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, 0 | 
The flower bath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five parts; it hath five large roundiſh petals which 
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- ſpread open, and are inſerted in the empalement ;, and from 


twenty to thirty lamina, which are near as long as the 
petals, and are alſo inſerted in the empalement, terminated 
by twin ſummits. It has a roundiſb germen, ſupporting a 
ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an orbicular fligma. The germen 
afterward turns to a roundiſh fruit, inclaſing a nut of 
the ſame form. | 


This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnæus in 


the firſt ſection of his twelfth claſs, which includes 
thoſe plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina inſerted 
to the empalement; and has joined to this genus the 
Padus, Ceraſus, and Armeniaca, making them only 
ſpecies of the ſame genus ; which, according to his 
ſyſtem of ranging the plants, may be allowed; yet in 
a treatiſe of this kind it would rather puzzle the prac- 
titioners of the art of gardening to allow him, for 
which reaſon I have kept them ſeparate. 


- I ſhall not abridge this article, but continue to men- 


tion the varieties of this fruit which are cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens. f 
The Species are, : 


. Prunus (Faunbitive) fructu parvo præcoci. The 


white Primordian. This is a ſmall, longiſh, white Plum, 


of a clear yellow colour, covered over with a white 


- flew, which eaſily wipes off. It is a pretty good 
\ bearer, and, for its coming very early, one tree may 


. Prunus (Damas Nair) 


have a place in a large garden of fruit, but it is meal- 
ly, and has little flavour. 
latter end of July. | 
fructu magno craſſo ſubacido. 
Tourn. The early Damaſk, commonly called the Morocco 
Plum. This is a middle ſized Plum, of a round ſhape, 


divided with a furrow in the middle (like Peaches.) 


The outſide is of a dark black colour, covered with 


a a light Violet bloom; the fleſh is yellow, and parts 


- 


ſeldom cultivated in any gardens, | 


This ripens the middle or |, 


_ 


from the ſtone. It ripens the end of July, and is 
eſteemed for irs neſs. e 
3. Prunus (Small Damat) fructu parvo dulci atro- cæru- 
leo. Tourn. Je. little black Damaſt Plum. This is a 
{mall black Plum covered with a light Violet bloom. 
The juice 15 richly ſugared ; the fleſh parts from the 
ſtone,” ah it is a! good bearer. Ripe the beginning 
of Auguſt. AN | 7 
4. Prunus (Groſs Damas) fructu magno dulci atro- cæ- 
ruleo. Tourn. Groſs Damas Violet 5 Tours, i. e. great 
Damaſt Violet of Tours. This is a pretty large 
inclining to an oval ſhape. The outſide is of a dark 
blue covered with a Violet bloom; the juice is richly 
ſugared; the Reſh is yellow, and parts from the ſtone. 
Ripe in Auguſt. Py | 
.* PRunvus (Orleans) fruftu rotundo atro rubente. The 
Orleans Plum. The fruit is ſo well known to al- 
moſt every perſon, that it is needleſs to deſcribe it; 


it is a very plentiful bearer, which has occaſioned its 


being ſo generally planted by thoſe perſons who ſup- 
ly the markets with fruit, but it is an indifferent 

lum. It ripens in Auguſt. | 

. Prunus (Folberingbam) fructu oblongo atro-rubents. 
The Fotheringham Plum. This fruit is ſomewhat long, 
deeply furrowed in the middle. The fleſh is firm, 
and parts from the ſtone ; the juice is very rich. This 
ripens in Auguſt. | | 

. Prunvs (Perdigron) fructu nigro, carne duri. Tourn. 
The Perdigron Plum. This is a middle: ſied Plum of an 
oval ſhape. The outſide is of a very dark colour, co- 
vcted over with a Violet bloom; the fleſh is firm, and 
full of an excellent rich juice. This is greatly eſteem- 
ed by the curious. Ripe in Auguſt. 

. Prunus (Violet Perdigron) fructu magno è violaceo 
rubente ſuaviſſimo ſaccharato. Tourn. The Violet Per- 
digron Plum. This is a large fruit, rather round than 
long, of a bluiſh red colour on the outſide. - The 
fleſh is of a yellowiſh colour, pretty firm, and cloſely 
adheres to the ſtone ; the juice is of an exquiſite rich 
flavour. This ripens in Auguſt, 

9. Prunus (White Perdigren) fructu ovato ex albo fla- 
veſcente. The white Perdigron Plum. This is a mid- 
dling Plum, of an oblong figure. The outſide is 
yellow, covered with a white bloom; the fleſh is 
firm, and well taſted, It is a very good fruit to eat 
raw, or for ſweetmeats, having an agreeable ſweet- 
nels mixed with an acidity. Ir ripens the end of 
Auguſt. | 2 2 

10. Prunus (Imperial) fructu ovato magno rubente. 
Tourn. The red imperial Plum, ſometimes called the red 
Bonum Magnum. This is a large oval-ſhaped fruit, 

of a deep red colour, covered with a fine bloom. 
The fleſh is very dry, and very indifferent to be eaten 
raw, but 1s excellent for making ſweetmeats ; this is 
a great bearer. Ripe in September. 

11. Pkunus (Bonum Magnum) fructu ovato magno fla- 
veſcente. Tourn. White imperial Bonum Magnum, 
white Holland, or Mogul Plum. This is a large oval- 
ſhaped fruit, of a yellowiſh colour, powdered over 
with a white bloom. The fleſh is firm, and adheres 
cloſely to the ſtone ; the juice is of an acid taſte, which 
renders it unpleaſant to be eaten raw, bur it is very 
good for baking or ſweetmeats. - It is a great bearer, 
and is ripe the middle of September. == 

12, PRunvs (Cheſton) fructu ovato cæruleo. The Cheſten 
Plum. This is a middle-fized fruit of an oval figure. 
The outſide is of a dark blue, powdered over with a 
Violet bloom; the juice is rich, and it is a great 
bearer. Ripe the middle of September. 

13. Prunus (Apricot) fructu maximo rotundo flavo 

& dulci. Tourn. Prune d' Abricot, i: e. the Apricot 
Plum. This is a large round fruit of a yellow colour 
on the outſide, powdered over with a white bloom. 
The fleſh is firm and dry, of a ſweet taſte, and comes 
clean from the ſtone. This ripens the end of Sep- 
tember. | | 

14. Prunus (Maitre Claud) fructu ſubrotundo, ex rubro 
& flavo mixto. The Aſaltre Claud. Although this 


name is applied to this fruit, yet it is not what the 


French 


um, 


— — — 


1 5. Prunus (Diapree) fructu rubente dulciſſimo. Tourn. 


PR U 


French fe call. This a middle - ſiaed fruit, rather | 
round than long, of a fine mixed colour between red 
and yellow. The fleſh is firm, parts from the ſtone, 
and 71 a delicate flavour. Ripe the end of Sep- 
tember. 


La Rochecourbon, or Diaprie rouge, i: e. the red Diaper 
Plum. This is a large round fruit, of a-reddifh co- 
lour, powdered over with a Violet bloom; the fleſh 
adheres cloſely to the ſtone, and is of a very high 
flavour. Ripe the end of Auguſt. * 

16, Poux us fructu rotundo flaveſcente. La petite Reine 
Claude, i. e. the little _ Claudia. This is a ſmall 
round fruit, of a whitiſh yellowiſh colour, pawdered 
over with a pearl-coloured- bloom; the fleſh is firm 

and thick, quits the ſtone, and its juice is richly ſu- 
gared. wy the end of Auguſt. 

17. Px vxus fructu rotunda nigro-purpurea majori dul- 
ci. Tourn. Myrobalan Plum. his is. a middle-fized 
fruit, of a round ſhape; the outſide is a dark purple, 


wdered over with a Violet bloom; the juice is very | | 


tweet. It is ripe the end of Auguſt. 

18. Prunus fructu rotundo è viridi flaveſcente, carne 
duro ſuaviſſimo. La groſſe Reine Claude, 7. e. the large 

wen Claudia, by ſome the Daupbimy. At Tours it is 
called the Abricot verd, i. e. green Apricot; at 
Rouen, Le verte bonne, i. e. the good FD) and 
in other places, Damas verd, i. e. green Damaſk, or 
Tromp-walet, the Servants Cheat. This is one of 
the belt Plums in England; it is of a middle ſize, 
round, and of a yellowiſh green colour on the out- 
ſide; the fleſh is firm, of a deep green colour, and 
parts from the ſtone; the juice has an exceeding rich 
flavour, and it is a great bearer. Ripe the middle 
of September. This Plum is confounded by moſt 
ople in England, b the name of Green. Gage ; 

bur this is che — ich ſhould be choſen, althongh | 
there are three or four different ſorts of Plums gene- 
rally ſold for it, one of which is ſmall, round, and 
dry; this quits the ſtone, and is later ripe; ſo not 
worth preſerving. 11 

19. Px uxvs fructu alino. Tourn. Rognon de Cog, 
i. e. Co's Tefticles. is is an oblong fruit, deepſy 
furrowed in the middle, fo as to reſemble the teſticles; 
it is of a whitiſh colour on the outſide, ſtreaked with 
ted; the fleſh of it adheres firmly to the ſtone, and it 
is late'ripe. 0 8 

20. Pavwvs fructu rotundo flavo dulciſſimo. Drap dq Or, 
i. 6. the Cloth of Gold Plum. This is a middle ſized 
fruit, of a bright yellow colour, ſpotted or ſtreaked | 
with red on the ontfide ; the fleſK is yellow, and full | 


of an excellent juice. It is a plentiful bearer,” and 


ripens about the middle of September. 
21. Prvnus fructu cerei coloris. Tourn. Prune de Sainte 
Catharine, i. e. St. Catharine Plum. This is a large 
oval-ſhaped fruit, ſome what flat; the butſide is of an 
amber colour, powdered over with a whitiſh- bloom, | 
but the ſſeſh is of a bright yellow colour, is dry and 
firm, adheres clofely to the ſtone, and has à very 
agreeable ſweet taſte; This ripens at the end of Sep- 
tember, and is very Nubject to dry u on the tree, when 
the autumn proves warm and dry. This makes fine 
ſweetmeats, and is 4 plentiful bearer. 


22: Prunus fruftuovato tubente dulci. The Royal Plum. 


This is a large fruit of an oval ſhape, drawing to a 
pu next the ſtalk ; the outſide is of a light red co- 
our, powdered over with a whitiſh bloom; the fleſh 
adheres to the ſtone,” and has a fine ſugary juice. | 
This ripens the middle of September. 


23. Pxvnos fructu parvo ex viridi flaveſcente. Tourn. | 


La Mirabelle. This is a ſmall round fruit, of a green- 
h yellow on the outſide ; the fleſh'parts from the 
ſtone, is of 5 yellow colggry and has a Jing ſu- 

Juice. his is a rer, i 8 the end 
& Auguſt, and is — far 3 . 

24. Pau us Brigonienſis, fructu ſuaviſſimo, Tourn. 
Prune de Brignole, i. e. the Brignale Plam. This is a 
large oval-ſhaped fruit, of a yeHowiſh colour, mixed | 
with red on the outſide ; the fleſh is of a bright yel- 
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Fhis ripens*the middle of September, and is eſteemed 
the belt Plum for ſweetmeats yet known. 

5. Ps fructu magno è violaceo rubente ſerotino. 
Tourn. Imperatrice, 7. e. the Empreſs. This is a large 


round fruit, of a Violet ted colour, very much pow- 


dered with a whitiſh bloom; the fleſh is 8 low, 
cleaves to the ſtone, and is'of an a reeable flavour. 
This rips about the beginning of Getober. 


26. Pxvxus frufty ovatqq maxim flayo. Tourn. Prune 
die Monfieur, Ls Monfieur”s Plum. This is ſometimes 


called the Wentworth Plum. It is a large oval- 
ſhaped fruit, of a yellow colour both within and 


_ without; very much 1 Bonum Mag- 


num, but che fleſh of this parts 


the ſtone, which 
the other not, - This ripens towards the — 


end of September, and is very good to preſtrye, but 
the juice is tog ſharp to be eaten raw. Itis a great bearer. 


Plum. This fruit is com- 


27. Prvwvs fructu najori rotundo rubro. Tourn. Prune 
Cerixetſe, i. e. the Chery 


= 


monly about the ſize'of the Ox-heart Cherry, is round, 
and of a red roloor;* the ſtalk is long like that of a 
Cherry, whichthis'fruir ſo much reſembles, as not to 

be diſtinguiſhed therefrom at ſome diſtance, The 
bloſſoms of this tree come dut very early in the ſpring, 
and bell tender, are very often deftroyed by cold, 

but it affords a very agreeable proſpect in the ſpring ; 
for theſe trees, are generally covered with flowers, 
which open about the ſame time as the Almonds ; fo 
that when they are intermixed therewith, they make 
a beautiful appearance before many other ſorts put 
out; but by this bloſſoming ſo early, there are few 
years that they have much fruit. 


28. Prunvs fruttu albo oblongiuſculo acido. Tourn. 


The white Pear” Plum. Thi is a good fruit for pre- 
ſerving,” bot is very unpleaſant if eaten raw]; it is ve- 
b late ripe, and ſeldom planted" in gardens, unleſs 

or ſtocks to bud ſome render forts of Peaches upon, 
for which purpoſe it is eſteemed the beſt amongſt all 
the ſorts of Plums. © © 


29. Prunus Mytellinum. Park. 5 The Muſcle Plum, 


This is an oblong flat Plum, of a dark red colour; 
the ſtone is large, and the fleſu but very thin and not 
þ ane taſted, ſo that its chief uſe is for ſtocks, as the 


30. Pxuxus fructu patws violaceo. The St. Julian Plum. 


This is a ſmall fruit, of 's dark Violet colour, pow- 
dered over with a theally bloom ; the fleſh adheres 
cloſely to the ſtone, and in a fine autumn will dry 
upon the tree. The chief uſe of this Plum is for 


| frocks, to bud the more Spercr kinds of Plums and 
0 


eaches upon; as alſo for che Bruxelles Apricot, 
which will not thrive ſo well upon 70 4 Mek 


31. Pxuxus ſylveſttis major. J. B. The Hack Bullace- 


tree. This grows wild in che hedges in divers parts 
of England, and is rarely cultivated in gardens, 


32. Pues ſylveſtris,  frudtu majore albo. Raii Syn. 
' The white Bullate-Free, This grows wild as the ok 
mer, and ts ſeldom cultivated in gardens. _ 

33. Pxvvus ſylveſtris. Ger. Emac. The Black-thorn, or 


4 


© growth, Wyery proper for thar pup 
c 


Sloe-tyee. This is very common in che hedges almoſt 
every where; the chief uſt of this tree is © plant for 
hedges,” as White-thorn, &. and being of quick 


| oſe. 
All the ſorts ed by budding or 


of Plums are propa 
| Hoc them upon ſtocks ecke Muſcle White Pear, 
St 


St. Juen, onum Magnum, or any gther forts of 


free ſnooting Plams. The manner of raiſing theſe 
ſtocks Hath Heen already exhibited under the article of 


NunxskRirs, therefore need not be repeated again in 
this place; but I would obſerve, that bud ng is 
ne 


much preferable to grafting for theſe ſorts of 


fruit · trees, which ate very apt to gum, wherever 


there are large wounds made on them. 


low colour, is dry, and gf an excellent rich flavour. 


The trees ſhould not be more than one year's growth 
from the bud when they are tranſplanted, for if they 
are older, they ſeldom ſucceed ſo well, being ve 
ſubject to canker; or if they take well to the nd, 
commonly produce only two or three. lyxuriant 
branches, therefore it is much more adviſable to chuſe 
young plants. a 

The 
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The manner of preparing the ground (if for walls) is 


the ſame as for Peaches; as is alſo a the roots 


and N therefore I ſhall forbear repeating 
it again. The diſtance which theſe trees ſhould be 
planted at, muſt not be leſs than twenty-four feet 
againſt high walls; and if the wall is low, they ſhould 
be placed thirty feet aſunder. 

Plums ſhould have a middling ſoil, neither too wet 
and heavy, nor over light and dry, in either of which 
extremes they ſeldom do ſo well; and thoſe forts 
which are planted againſt walls, ſhould have an eaſt 
or ſouth- eaſt aſpect, which is more kindly to theſe 
fruits than a full ſouth aſpect, on which they are ſub- 
ject to ſhrivel, and be very dry; and many forts will 
be extreme meally, if expoſed too much to the heat of 
the ſun ; but molt ſorts will ripen extremely well on 
eſpaliers, if rightly managed. 


There are fome perſons who plant Plums for ſtand- | 


ards, in which method ſome of the ordinary forts will 
bear very well; but then the fruit will not be near ſo 
fair as thoſe produced on eſpaliers, and will be more 
in danger of being bruiſed or blown down by ſtrong 
winds. The diſtance of placing them for eſpaliers 
muſt be the ſame as againſt walls, as muſt alſo their 
runing and management; ſo that whatever may be 
— hes wary, for one, ſhould be likewiſe un- 
derſtood for both. 
Plums do not only produce their fruit upon the laſt 
year's wood, but allo upon curſons or ſpurs, which 
come out of wood that is many years old; ſo that 
there is not a neceſſity of ſhortening the branches, in 
order to obtain new ſhoots annually, in every part of 
the tree (as in Peaches, Nectarines, &c. hath been di 
rected) ſince the more theſe trees are pruned, the more 


luxuriant they grow, until the ſtrength of them is 


exhauſted, and then they gum and ſpoil ; therefore the 
ſafeſt method to manage theſe trees is, to lay in their 
ſhoots horizontally, as they are produced, at equal 
diſtances, in proportion to the length of their leaves ; 
and where there is not a ſufficient quantity of branches 
to fill up the vacancies of the tree, there the ſhoots 
may be pinched the beginning of May (in the manner 
as hath been directed for Peaches, &c.) which will 
cauſe them to produce ſome lateral branches to ſup- 

ly thoſe places; and during the growing ſeaſon, all 
2 ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced, and ſuch as are 
to remain muſt be regularly trained in to the wall or 
eſpalier, which will not only render them beautiful, 
Hut alſo give to each part of the trees an equal ad- 
vantage of ſun and air; and hereby the fruit will be 
always kept in a ductile growing ſtate, which they 
ſeldom are, when overſhaded with ſhoots ſome part 
of the ſeaſon, and then ſuddenly expoſed to the air, by 
taking off, or training thoſe branches 1a their proper 


ſition. 

Wh thus carefully $84 bag 4 theſe trees in the grow- 
ing ſeaſon, there will be but little work to do to them 
in winter ; for when the branches are ſhortened, the 
fruit is cut away, and the number of ſhoots in 
creaſed ; for whenever a branch is ſhortened, there 
are commonly two or more ſhoots produced from the 
eyes immediately below the cut; ſo that by thus un- 
{kilfully pruning, many perſons crowd their trees with 
branches, and thereby render what little fruit the 
trees produce, very ſmall and ill taſted; which is very 
commonly found 1n too many gardens, where the ma- 
nager, perhaps, thinks himſelf a complete maſter of 
his buſineſs; for nothing is more common than to ſee 
every branch of a fruit-tree paſs the diſcipline of the 
knife, however diſagreeable it be to ſeveral ſorts of 
fruits. And it is common to ſee theſe trees planted at 
the diſtance of fourteen or ſixteen feet, ſo that the walls 
are in a few years covered with branches ; and then 
all the ſhoots are cut and mangled with the knife, ſo 
as to appear like a ſtumped hedge, and produce little 
fruit; therefore the only way to have Plum-trees in 
good order, is to give them room, and extend their 
— at full length. | 

+ Thoſe few rules before laid down, will be ſufficient, 
if due obſervation be joined therewith, to inſtruct any 
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perſon in the right management of theſe ſorts. of fruit- 
trees; therefore I ſhall not ſay any more on that ſub- 
ject, leſt by multiplying inſtructions, it may render it 
more obſcure to a learner, 

PSEUDOACACIA. Sec RonixIA. 

PSEUDODICTAMNUS. See Mazrvunun. 

PSIDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 541. Guajava. Tourn: 
Inſt. R. H. 660. tab. 443. The Guava-tree. 

The CrHaractzRs are, | 
The flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, divided 
into five oval points at the top. It hath five concave, 
ſpreading petals, indented in the empalement, with a great 
number of ſtamina which are ſhorter than the petals, and 
are inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ſmall ſummits. 
It has a roundiſb germen ſituated under the flower, ſup- 
porting a long awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſimple ſtig- 
ma; the germen afterward becomes 4 large oval fruit 
crowned by the empalement, incloſing a great number 6f 
ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſetion of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina which are in- 
ſerted in the empalement, and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcis are, 

Psibiun (Pyriferum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, pedun- 
culis unifloris. Eſidium with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
and one flower on each foot-flalk. Guajava alba dulcis. 
Fort. Amit. vol. i. p. 121. The ſweet white Guava. 

2. Psion ( Pomiferum) foliis ovatis, pedunculis tri- 

floris. P/idium with val leaves and foot-ſtalks with three 
flowers. Guajabo pomifera Indica, pomis rotundis. 
C. B. P. 437. The red Guava. 
Both theſe ſorts grow naturally in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies; and there is alſo a third with a large white 
fruit, but I do not know whether this is a variety of 
the common Guava, or of that with the ſmall white 
fruit; though I am inclined to believe it is the former, 
becauſe I have raiſed many plants from the ſeeds of 
the ſmall white Guava, which have produced fruit 
in the Chelſea Garden, and have not varied from their 
arent plant. | 
he common red Guava hath a pretty thick trunk, 
which riſes twenty feet high, covered with a ſmooth 
bark, and divides into many branches toward the top 
theſe are angular, and garniſhed with oval leaves two 
inches and a half long, and one inch and a half broad 
in the middle, rounded at both ends; they have a 
ſtrong midrib, and many veins running toward the 
ſides, of a light green colour, ſtanding oppoſite upon 
very ſhort foot- ſtalks. From the wings ” the leaves 
the flowers come out upon foot-ſtalks, about an inch 
and a half long ; they are compoſed of five large, 
roundiſh, concave, white petals, which are inſerted in 
the empalement, and within theſe are a great number 
of ſtamina which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated 
by ſmall ſummits ; theſe ſtamina are alſo inſerted in the 
1 Under the flower is r a le 
ermen, ſupporting a very long awl-ſha le, 
— by 1 ſtigma. After the —— is paſt, 
the germen becomes a large oval fruit, ſhaped like a 
Pomegranate, having one cell, crowned by the em- 
palement of the flower, and filled with ſmall ſeeds ; 
the fruit, when ripe, has an agreeable odour. They 
are much eaten in the Weſt-Indies, both by men and 
beaſts ; and the ſeeds, which paſs whole through the 
body, and are voided with the excrement grow, 


whereby the trees are ſpread over the ground where 


they are permitted to grow. This fruit is very 
aſtringent, and nearly of the ſame quality with Pome- 
granate, ſo ſhould be avoided by thoſe perſons who 
are ſubject to be coſtive. 

The large white ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of 
the Welt-Indies, and is often found intermixed with 
the former, ſo is ſuppoſed to be only an accidental 
variety ariſing from the ſame ſeeds. This differs from 
the former in the colour of the midrib of the leaves, 
which in this are pale, but thoſe of the'former are red. 
The flowers and fruit of this are larger, and the inſide 
of the fruit is white. 
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the larger, but the branches of the tree are t 15 an- 
gular: the flowers are much finaMfer, and the fruit is 
no larger than a middlinꝑ Cooſeberry, But hen ripe 
has 4 Mt ſtrong aromatic flavour. This flowers in 
June, and the fruit ripens in Won, ! | 
© Phele plants are propagated by ſeeds,” hich muſt be 
procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow ; if theſe are brought over in the entire fruit, ga- 
thered full ripe, the feeds will mote certainly ſucceed ; 
theſe ſnhould be ſown in pots filled with rich kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a hot-bed”of tanners 
bark, giving them water from time to time as the 
earth dries ; in about fix weeks the: plants will appear 
(if the ſeeds are good) and muſt have free air admit- 
ted to them in proportion to the warrnith of the ſeaſon; 
when the plants have obtained ſtrength enough to be 
removed, they ſhould be each planted in a fmall pot, 


filled with the like rich earth, and plunged into a freſh |' 


hot-bed,” ſhading them from the ſun until they have 


taken new root; then they ſhould have a large ſhare |- 


of free air admitted to them every day in warm wea- 


ther, to prevent their drawing up weak; they mult | . 


alſo be frequently refreſhed with water in fammer. 
When the plants have filled theſe ſmall pots with their 
roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out and their roots 
pared, then put into larger pots filled with the fame 
fort of earth, and plunged into the hot -· bed again, 
where they ſhould remain till autumn, when they 
muſt de plunged into the tan · bed in the ſtove: during 
the winter they ſhould have a moderate warmth, and 
not too much water, and in ſummer they will require 
plenty of wet, and in hot weather a great ſhare of air; 
with this management the plants wilt produce flowers 
and fruit the third year, and may be continued a long 
end“ aid P01 00 $0011 
PSORALEA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 801. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 372. Barba Jovis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 40. 
THe CRATACIERT ceE; {52020607 70090 
The empalement of tbr flower is of one Tap, cut into five 
arts, the lower ' ſerments being twice the length of the 
. The Ay of the L 2 bath Five 
petals; the flandard' is ronndiſd, aul indented at the top. 
be Wings are ſmall,” obtuſe, and moon. hape; the keel is 
moon-ſhaped, and compoſed of two” (petals. It bath nine 
Ramina'joined together,” ani one briftly flaming ff anding ſe- 
' patate, terminated by rounlifh funmits, with a linear ger- | 
men ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ring fle, crowned by an 
obtuſe "ſtigma, The 'germen afterward turns to a flender | 
red pal, mclofing one kidney-ſhaped "ſeed. . 
This genus of plants is — 2 in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth clafs, which includes thoſe 
p_ whoſe' fl 
© {nate 
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The Srreits are,” | . 

1. PsoRALEA (Pinnara) follis pinnatis, floribus axillari- 

bus. Hort. Upſal. 225. Pforalea with winged lenves, 

and 8 from the fides of the ſtaltc. Bar- 

ba Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatis, flore cæ- 

ruleo. Boerh; Ind. alt. 2. p. 40. African \Jupiter's 
Beard, with green winged leaves and a blur flower. © 


2. PsoRATLEA (Hirta) foliis ternatis foliolis ovatis, cavle | 


fruricoſo hirſuto, floribus fpicatis terminaſibus. P/o- 
rale with trifoliate oval leaves, a hairy ſbrubiy falt, 
and flowers growing in ſpikes terminating the branches. 
Barba' Jovis Americana fruteſcens, foliis fubrotundis, 
floribus ſpicatis purpureis. Houſt. MSS. 'ShruÞby 
American ne ters Beard, with roundiſo leaves and pur. 


ple ſpiked” flowers, © a a ore ue 
3. PsoRALBA (Procimbens)foliis pinnatis argenteĩs, cau- 
libus procumbentis, floribus axillaribus. Fſoralea with 
ſilvery "winged leaves, trailing ftalks, and flowers" procerd- 
ing Fw the” fides of tbr altes. HBarba Jovis Malaba- 
rica annua procumbens àrgentea, floribus minimis 
purpurets. Fd. Prior. Annual, tratling;" fikoery” Jupi- 
ters Beard of Malabar, with the leaſt purple flowers." 
4. P*onktyd"(Scandens) follis pinnatis, caule 
ſcandente, floribus àlaribus ſeſſilibus. Pſorates 4wb/tb 


wingtd leaves, a climbing branching Halt, and flowers 


he leaves bf the ſmall white/Guava are lite thoſe of | 


owers have ten'ſtamina' jomed'in'rwo || _ 
III erect and reflexed at the top, is of a fine blue; the 


| 


| \ planted in ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with light earth, 


: 


te tamoſo 


28 0 
' ricana ſcand ena) Bbribus tæruleis, ad alas folibtum 
' tonglotheratts. Houſt: MSS. Cumbing American Fupi- 
ter Beurd, with Blue fletitys provefng-in cligſters © at the 
| ings of the leude. 
5. Psoxarta (Capiteta) fòlſis tetnatis, caule fruticoſo 
85 ramoſiſſimo, floribus capitatis pedunculatis alaribus. 
 Pſoralea with 'trifoliate leaves,” a very branching ſhrubby 
' finth, and flowers 4roing in hetds, 4:;hich Bave ſcot-ftalks 
proceeting- from the wings of 'tht' leaves.”  'Barba Jovis 
Americana fruteſcens hirfara, floribus cætuleis con- 
lometatis. ''Houft: MSS.“ Shraþby,” hairy, American 
> Seviter's Beard, with Blue cluſtered flowers. 
6. PsoRALEKA (nun) follis pinnatis, ſpicis terminali- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 764. Pirates with winged leaves, 
und flowers growing in ſpikes terminating the branches. 
Barba Jovis Americana annua, humilis, ramoſiſſima, 
floribus cæruleis ſpicatis: Hauſt. MSS. Low, very 
* annual, American Jupiters Beard, with blue 
bo TRL ot DT to 202 
Lo ALEA'(Humilys) foliis'pinnatis, foliolis rotundi- 
oribus villoſis, floribus capftatis alaribus terminali- 
buſque, caule fruticoſo. P/oralea with tringtd leaves 
Ha ding Hairy ruund lobes, flowers growing in heads from 
- "the <#ings of tbe leaves, and at the end of the branches, 
and a fhritbby' ſtalk. Barba Jovis Americana, 'humilis 
rotundifolia & villoſa, flore vario. Houſt. MSS. Low 
American Jupiter's Beard, with a round hairy leaf and 
a variable flower. | 
8. PsozaLta (Bituminoſa) foliis omnibus ternatis, pe- 
dunculis capitatis. Hort. Upſal: 22 5. Pſoralea with 
 trifoliate leaves, and flowers growing in heads. Trifo- 
lium bitumen redolens. C. B. P. 327. Trefoil with a 
bituminous ſcent. | RE 0 
9. PsoRALEZA (Anguſtifolia) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovato- 
lanceolatis, floribus capitatis. Pſeralea with trifoltate 
leaves baving oval ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and florners growing 
in bends. Frifoliun bitumen redolens anguſtifolium 
ac ſempervirens. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2: p. 32. Trefoil 
ſmelling like Bitumen, with a narrow evergreen leaf. 
O. PsoRALNA (Corylifolia) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 22 f. Pſoralea with oval fimple leaves. Loto 
affinis coryli folio. Dodart. Acad. Scien. 4. p. 289. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I have frequently received the 
- feeds. This rifes with a ſoft ſnrubby ſtalk four or five 
feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, which are 
garniſhed with deep green winged leaves, compoſed 
of three or four pair of very narrow linear lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, which come out without any order on every 
' fide the branches. The flowers ſit very cloſe to the 
branches, coming out from the wings of the leaves; 
they are often in cluſters. The ſtandard, which is 


4 


- - 
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wings are pale, and the keel white; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort pods the length of the empalement, 
each containing one Lidhey- Raped ſeed. It flowers 
great part of ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
This is eaſily propagated by feeds, which ſhould be 
- ſown upon a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants 
come up, they muſt not be drawn weak, for as they 
are not tender, ſo they ſnould have air and but little 
heat! When they are fit to remove, they ſhould be 


—— —— 


and plunged again into the bed, ſhading them from 
the ſun till they have taken new root; then they 
ſhould be gradually innred'to the open air, into which 
they ſhould be removed about the end of May, and 
kept abroad till October; then they muſt be placed 
in the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame way as 
other plants from the ſame country. It may alſo be 
| Props ted by cottings, which may be planted during 
any of the ſummer months, on a bed of light earth, 
ccyering them cloſe with either bell or hand- glaſſes, 
ſbading them from the fun, and gently refreſhing 
them with water as the ground dties ; when they have 
taken root, they muſt be hardened gradually, and then 
| 'tfanſplanted'into ſinall pots, and treated likethe ſeed- 


fating cloſt at the A falk. Barba Jovis Ame- 


lung plants. 


The 


S O 


The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houlſ- | 


toun at La Vera Cruz ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
three or four feet high, ſendingout a few ſide branches, 
which are garniſhed with oval trifoliate leaves which 
are hairy, ſtanding; upon ſlender. foot-ſtalks. 1 The 
flowers are collected in ſpikes. at the end of the 

branches; they are of a purpliſh colqur, and are ſuc- 
- ceeded by ſnort pods, each containing one kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. It is pro 
be ſown upon a hot- bed, and the plants afterward 
treated in the ſame way as plants from hot countries; 


but as this is an abiding plant, ſo they muſt be re- 


moved into the ſtave in autumn, and kept in a mode- 
rate warmth, in winter; and in ſummer they, muſt 
have a large ſhare of free air, but ſhould. conſtantly 
remain in the ſtove; the ſecond year they, will produce 
flowers, and ſometimes their ſeeds will ripen, in Eng- 
land. . 3 mY 
The ſeeds of the third ſort were brought me from 
Malabar z this is an annual plant, with trailing ſtalks 
about eight inches long, garniſhed with filyery leaves, 
compoled of three or tour pair of narrow lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one, The flowers grow in ſmall 
cluſters at the wings of the leaves; they are. ſmall, 
and of a purple colour; the ſeed- pods are ſhort, and 
have one ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeed in each. This is 
. propagated by ſeeds, in the ſame manner as the ſecond 
ſo | 


* 


agated by ſeeds, which muſt | 


ES 


rt. * 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 


toun at Campeachy, where it grows naturally. This 
hatli ſlender, ſnrubby, climbing ſtalks, which twine 
about any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe to the 
height of ſix or ſeven feet, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of three pair of ſmall, oval, obtuſe 
Jobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers come 
out in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the leaves; 
they are ſmall, of a bright blue colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort pods, including one kadney-ſhaped 
ſeed. | I" 
The fifth ſort was diſcovered by the ſame gentleman, 
growing naturally at Campeachy. This ries, with a 
robby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out 
many long ſlender branches on every ſide, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes ate . ſmall. and 


wedge-ſhaped. The flowers are produced from the | 


wings of the leaves in cloſe ſmall heads, ſtanding upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are blue, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort pods, cach containing a ſingle kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeed. | 


Theſe two ſorts are propagated by leeds, which muſt | 
be ſown upon a hot- bed; and when the plants come | 
up, they muſt be treated in the ſame way as the third | 


ſort. 


The ſixth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- | 


toun at La Vera Cruz; this is an annual plant, with 
a very branching herbaceous ſtalk, riſing a foot and 
a half high, ſpreading wide on every ſide, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of five or fix pair of 
narrow wedge-ſhaped lobes, terminated. by, an odd 
one, The flowers are collected in cloſe oblong ſpikes, 


terminating the branches; they are ſmall, and of a 


bright blue colour, and are ſucceeded by, ſhort pods, 
each containing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. This is 


. , propagated by feeds, and requires the ſame treatment 


as the fourth ſort. | 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally 
from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. 
This hath an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes fiye 
or {x feet. high, having a few ſide; branches, which 


are cloſely garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 


three or four pair of {mall, roundiſh, hairy. lobes, ter- 
minaled by an odd one. The flowers are collected 
in ſmall heads, coming out from the wings of the 
leaves, and at the end of the branches; they are yel- 
low and red intermixed, and are ſuccgeded by ſhort 
pods, containing one kidney · ſnaped ſeed. This ſort 
requires the ſame treatment as the third: .-../-./ 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in the ſputh of France 
and Italy; the root of this is perennial, but the ſtalk 
is not of long duration, ſeldom laſting more than two 


* v1 


at La Vera Cruz, 


FTE 
years ; it riſes. about two feet high, ſeading out twꝗo 
or three flegder. branches, garniſhed with. trifoliate 
leaves, whoſe. Jobes are oval, about two inches long, 
and one inch and a quarter broad, ſtanding upon lon 
J foot · ſtalks ʒ theſe, if hand emit. a ſtrong ſcent o 
bitumen. The flowers are collected in heads, and 
have foot: ſtalks ſeven or eight inches long; they are 
vil 05 and are ſucceeded, hy ort pods containing one 
0 ng ot mn; 55h be am n xr 
The ninth fork grows naturally in Sicily, and alſo in 
Jamaica, from both which countries I have received 
the ſeeds. This has, been ſuppoſod to be the ſame with 
\.the former, but, I have many years, propagated both 
** by ſeeds, and, have never found either of them vary. 
Ihe leaves . of, this are much longer and, narrower 
than thoſe of, the former ſort, and are rounded at 
their baſe; the ſtalks are ſhrubby, and are of longer 


duration; the heads, of the flowers are ſmaller, and 


the leaves have not ſo, ſtrong an odour., Theſe are 
propagated by ſeeds, which, ſhould be ſown on a bed 
„c light, — in April, and in May the plants will 
come up, when they, mould be kept clean from weeds, 
and as ſoon as, They are fit to remove they ſhould be 
tranſplanted.Ihoſe of the eighth. ſort will live thro 
the winter in the. air, it, they, are planted in a 
warm n e bus the ninth ſort requires. ſome 
, ſhelter in winter, ſo theſe, ſhould be. planted in pots, 
and put into a common frame in winter, where. they 
may be ſcreened from hatd froſt. Theſe plants flower 
from June io autumn, and perfect their ſeeds annu- 
a 1. | 7 4m 4b 6 Men Eire inp! +, 464 eee R 
The tenth ſort grows. naturally in India; this is an an- 
nual N the ſtalks riſe two feet high, and are 
garniſhed, at each joint by one oval leaf about two 
inches long, and ohe inch and, a half broad, having 
one ſtrong midrib, from which come out — veins, 
which run toward the topf the leaf. The flowers 
ſtand upon long lender $0: lde, whi come out 
at the wings of the leaves ; they. are collected into 
mall round heads, and are af a pale fleſh colour. It. 
flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, This 
is propagated by ſeeds, 9 mult. be ſown upon a 
hot: bed in the ſpting 3 and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſnauld be planted into ſeparate ſmall pots 
_ filled with light earth, and plunged into à moderate 
hot bed of tanners bark, ſhading them from the ſun 
till they have taken new root, after Which they muſt 
hase free air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
gently watered as often as they require it. When the 
plants have filled the pots wich their roots, they 
mould be removed, into larger, and the beginning 
of July they may be removed into an airy glaſs:caſe, 
where they, may be defended from gold, hüt, ſhould 
have free air in warm weather; with this care the 
. . . © 1 
lants will flower and ripen their ſeeds. 
PSYLLIU M. .;.See; PLANTAGO..,...1 \ 
PTRAMICA.. See Acht. 
PTELEA. Lin. Gen, kan 43. Shrub. Teefail. 
he CHARACTERS are,, n not fs e 
The empalement of the flrwer 16 fall and. cyt gnta. four 
acute Jegmentss ., The {idzyer has. four.cval {pear ſhaped 
petals, which prend pen fat init hath, four awl ſhaped 
amina terminated aq 74 bf mis, and an gr picular 
cenpreſſed germens Jap par bing a. Abort Ile, crowned. Ly 
ted olcuſe In, T be germes afterward. becomes. a 
roundiſo men quacequs capſile wit 1wa. tells, each con- 
| , taining one obtuſe jt JI. 19109319 . z13g21at p gm 
This genus of plants jis ranged in the firſt ſcion. of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, which includes. thoſe plants 
whole. flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
. The Spreu ge,, nett ne aw 
1 PrrrxA (Triſaliata] fglus, ternatis. 4, Sp. Plant 
' 448-1 Plelearwith triſelighe, Raus. Frutex Virginianus 
| e eee E Alm. 159, 2 
Frei Srub, unth ſceds Ale Elm, commonly ca aro- 
2, PTELEA, (Liſcaſa] foliis ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
118. Ptela with ſingle —— Carpinus viſcoſa, ſali- 
cis folio integro oblongo. Burm. Zeyl. 55. tab. 23. 
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Viſcous Hornbeamwith an entire oblong Willow lcaf. Plu- 
b i -M1er 


FTE » 


mier has titled it Staphyllodendron Americanum foliis 


lauri ſtis. Cat. 18. American Bladder Nut, with 
narrow Hay leaves. WE PER 5 
The firſt tort naturally in North America; it 


was firſt diſcovered in Virgiaia by Mr. Baniſter, who 
fent the ſeeds to England, from which ſome plants 
were raiſed at Fulham, and ſome cther curious gar- 


dens ; but being planted in the open air, they were | 


deſtroyed by a ſevere winter, ſo that there were ſcarce 
any of the plants left in England. In 1724, Mr. 
Cateſby ſent over a good quantity of the ſeeds from 
Carolina, which ſucceeded ſo well as to furniſh many 


gardens with the plants. This riſes with an upright | 


woody ſtem ten or twelve feet high, dividi 
into many branches, covered with a ſmooth grayiſh 
bark, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks. The lobes are oval, ſpear- aped, 
ſmooth, and of a bright n on their upper fide, 
but pale on their under; theſe come out late in the 
ſpring, ſoon after which the bunches of flower-buds 
appear, which is generally in the beginning of June, 
the leaves being then but ſmall, and afterward in- 
creaſe in their ſize, but are not fully grown till the 
flowers The flowers are produced in large 
bunches at the end of the branches ; they are of an 
herbaceous white colour, compoſed of four or five 


upward 


ſhort petals, —__ acute points; theſe are faſtened | 


at their baſe to a ſhort empalement, cut into four ſeg- 
ments almoſt to the bottom. In the center is fituated 
an orbicular compreſſed germen ſupporting a ſhort 
ſtyle, which is attended by four awl-ſhaped ſtamina , 
the germen afterward turns to a capſule ſurrounded 
by a border, having two cells, each containing 


221 bs be ted by cutti hich 
b ru ngs, W 
mould be — in pots of freſh rich earth, and 


plu into a moderate hot-bed. The beſt time | 


them is in the beginning of March, but 
: hes marie be carefully managed ſo as not to have 
too much heat, and ſhaded from the ſun in the mid- 
dle of the day, otherwiſe they will not fucceed. They 
may alſo be propagated by layers, but theſe are often 
two years before they take root; but if good ſeeds 
can be procured either here or from abroad, the 
plants raiſed from thoſe will be much 1 2 
than thoſe which are propagated by either of the for- 
mer methods. | | Rl 
Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in the beginning of April, 
on a bed of light earth, in a warm ſheltered ſituation, 
where, if the ground is moiſtened in dry weather, the 
lants will come up in fix weeks; but if the ſeeds are 
own in pots, and ed on a very moderate hot- bed, 
the plants will come up ſooner, and make greater 
progreſs the firſt. year; but they mult not be forced or 
drawn, for that will make them very tender; therefore 
in June the | ope 
in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till the 
froſt comes on, when thoſe in the pots ſhould be ei- 
ther placed under a common frame, to ſhelter them 
from ſevere froſt, or the pots plunged into the ground, 
near a hedge, that the froſt may be prevented from 
penetrating through the ſides of the pots to the roots 
of the plants. The following ſpring the plants may 
be planted into a nurſery-bed, at about one foot dil- 
tance, where they may grow two years, by which 
time they will be fit to tranſplant where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. 
Theſe plants are alittle tender while they are young, 
therefore will require ſome protection the firſt and ſe- 
cond year, but particularly from the early froſts in 
autumn, which frequently kills the tops of the ten- 
der ſhoots before they are hardened ; and the more 


vigorous the plants have grown the preceding ſum- | 


mer, the greater danger there is of their being killed, 
| therefore they ſhould be ſcreened either with mats or 
ſome other covering; but as they advance in ſtrength, 
they become more hardy, and are rarely injured by 
* fro, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in both Indies; it is 


very common in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt- In- 


plants ſhould be expoſed to the open air, 


PUL 


dies. This ſends up ſeveral ſtalks from the root, about 
the ſize of a man's arm, fending out ſeveral upright 
branches, covered with a light brown bark, which fre- 
. ſeparates from the wood, and hangs looſe ; 

y are garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, which vary greatly 
in their ſhape and ſize, ſome being four inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad; others are not three 
iaches long, and a quarter of an inch broad ; they 
are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and of a light green, growing 
with their points upward, and have very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches in a ſort of racemus, each ſtanding upon a 
flender foot-ſtalk about. an inch long ; they have four 
ſolid channelled petals of an herbaceous colour, hav- 
ing four ſtamina which fpread open, and in the cen- 
ter is ſituated a roundiſh compreſſed germen, which 
afterward turns to a c fled capſule with three 
cells, ſurrounded by a broad leafy border, each cell 
_— one or two roundiſh ſeeds. R - 

is plant is ted ſeeds, which, if ob- 
rained Folk Mllap: ».- ill riſe eaſily upon a hot- 
bed : when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light 
loamy earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners 


bark, ſhading them from the fun till they have taken 


new root; then they ſhould have free air admitted to 
them ev in ion to the warmth of the 
ſeaſon, for they muſt not be drawn up weak, nor 
ſhould they have too much water. In the autumn 
the plants mult be removed into the ſtove, where they 
ſhould have a _— warmth in winter, but du- 
ring that ſeaſon little water ſhould be given them; nor 
ſhould they have too moch heat, for either of theſe 
will ſoon deſtroy them: as the plants obtain ſtrength, 
they will become more hardy, and may be ſet abroad 
in the open air for two or three months in the heat of 
ſummer, but it ſhould be in a ſheltered ſituation ; in 
winter they muſt he placed in a ſtove, kept to a mo- 
derate temperature of warmth, for the plants will not 
live in a green-houſe here. * | 
This was formerly ſhewn for the Tea- tree in many of 
the European gardens, where it many years paſſed for 
it among thoſe who knew no better. 


PULEGIU M. Raii Meth. Plant. 61. Mentha. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 189. Lin. Gen. Plant. 633. [This 

lant takes its name from Pulex, a flea; becauſe 
bein burnt, it is ſaid to drive away fleas.] Penny- 
royal, or Pudden-graſs. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, 
cut into five parts. The flower is of the lip kind, it hath 
one petal with a ſhort tube, divided at the brim into four 
paris; the helmet, or upper lip of the flower, is entire, 
the lower is cut into three equal ſegments. It bath four 
Stamina, two being longer than the other, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits, and a four-pointed germen, ſupportin 
an erect fiyle, crowned by a . Rigs. The germen of 
terward become four ſmall ſeeds, ſitting in the empalement 
of the flower. $i 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Mr. Ray's fourteenth claſs, which includes the herbs 
with whorled flowers which have ſcarce any helmet, 
but are cut into equal ſegments. Tournefort and 
Linnæus place this under the genus of Mentha, to 
which it may properly be joined ; but as this is a ti- 
tle which has been long known in the ſhops and gar- 
dens, ſo I have choſe to continue it. 
The Spxcixs are, 


. PuLeciuM (Yulgare) foliis ovatis obtuſis, ſtaminibus 


corollam æquantibus, caule repente. Pennyroyal with 
oval obtuſe leaves, lamina equatling the petal, and a crecp- 
ing talk. Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Common or 
broad-leaved Pennyreyal. 10 


. Purzcwm (Ereftum) foliis lanceolatis, ſtaminibus 


corolla longioribus, caule' erecto. Pexnyroyal with 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſtamina longer than the petal, and an 


upright ftalk. Pulegium Hiſpanicum erectum, ſtami- 

nibus florum extantibus. Act. Phil. London. Upright 

anifh Pennyroyal, whoſe famina ſtand out from the 
ger,. : | 2 


3. Pu- 


| * 
r | P U L — 5 k 4517 
3. Forst e nenen, flaribus ver- 
tigillatis terminalibuſque. Penmrehal with buear leaves, 
and flowers growing in horls at the ends of the oftg/ks. 
Pulegium anguſtifolium. C. B. Fi Nam 
Pennyr "7 £7 £07 id HH Bok N n 
The firſt ſort,grows, natural upon moiſt commons, 
where the water ſtands in- winter, in many party; of 
England. The root, s, Hbrous and, perennial , the 
ſtalks are ſmooth. and trail upqn the gcound, putting 
out roots at every joint, hereby at ipreeds and pro- 
pagates very faſt ; the ſtalks are garniſned at each 
joint by two oval leaves, which ape for the moſt part 
entire. The flowerz grow c bee e part of 
the branches, coming out ..jult,, above. the leaves at 
each joint, in wharls then are of a pale purple co- 
Iour, ſmall ated,. the helmet being entire; 


ö | | at the — 
The ſtamina of the flowers are of the length with 
the petal,, but, the Axle is ge the 
whole plant has a yery ſtrong ſmell, and hot aroma. 
tic taſte. There is a diſtilled water of this plant and 
alſo an oil, which is kept in the ſhops for medicinal 
uſe,, There is a variety of this with a White flower, 
which is times found growing naturally in Eng- 


N 


U 
. 


whereas in the Mint, is inde 


The feeds of the ſecond ſort were ent me from Gi- 
braltar, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, but 


been before introduced into, ſeveral gardens, | 


| where it had been-cultivated to ſupply-the- markets. 
The ſtalks of this grow-ere& and near a foot high; 
the leaves are longer, and natrower than thoſe of the 


common ſort, the whorls of flowers are much larger, | 


and their ſtamina are longer than the petals. This 
ſort hath almeſt ſuper the firſt in the markets, 
for as the ſtalks gro erect, ſo it is much eaſier to 
cut and tie in bunches than the common ſort; it al- 
ſo comes carlicr to flower, and has @ brighter appear- 
ance, but whether it is 45 good for uſe, I ſhall leave 
to be determined by thoſe whole! proyince it be- 
acht oed gs Im u ot? ein Þ 
bg third yt Goes naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy, it is called; Hart's Pennyroyal. This, is 
by ſome the 
nal; uſe.; the ſtalks of this grow erect; near two fret 
high, ſending out ſide branches all their e the 
leaves are very narrow, and of à thicker ſubſtance 


than thoſe of the common ſort, the Whoris of flowers 


are rather larger; the ſcent is not quite ſo ſtrong as 
that of the firſt ſort, and the ſtalks are frequently 
terminated by whorls of flowers. This is cultivated 


in gardens here, and flowers about the ſame time as 


the common ſort, There is a variety of this with 
white flowers, which grows taller than that with pur- 
ple flowers, but I du not believe it is a different ſort. 

All theſe plants propagate themſelves very faſt by 
their branches traili 
roots at every joint, and faſten themſelves into the 
earth, and ſend forth new branches; ſo that no more 
1s required in their culture, than to cut off any of 
theſe. rooted branches, and plant them out in freſn 
beds, allowing them at leaſt a foot from plant to plant 
every way, that they may have room to grows or 
the young ſhoots of theſe planted in the ſpring, will 
wh root like Mint. em m. dw 

The beſt time for this work mher, that the 


Wange 
is in Septe . 
plants may be rooted, before winter; for if the old 
roots are permitted to remain ſo cloſe together; as 


they generally grow in the compete of a year, they 

are a in winter; beſides the young plants 
will be much ſtronget, and produce a larger crop the 
ces ſymmer, than if they were removed in the 
ſpring. Theſe plants all Iove à moiſt ſtrong ſoil, in 
which they will flouriſh exceedingly, 


5 1114 BC xcec umg. t | 
PUL MONARTA. Tourg. Inſt, R. 1. 16, tab. 
85. Lin, Gen. Plant. 184. (fs called 2 hk 
Lat. the Jungs, becauſe. ſuppaſed to be ayery.good 
medicament for the Jungs. ＋ Wen N 
Pulms ire. Wed ann e ebe 


e CHARACTERS are, 


e u νο,j . 


U the common ſort for medici- 


ing vpon the ground, Which emit 


empalefuent uf ono leaf, cus into five ſegnitnits at the icß. 


£ Þ% 
- 
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4 avs 
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 ...- The SPECRs are, 
T. PuLMONaARIA. (Officinalts) fo 
1 2 gy {cabris; Hort. Clitf. 44. 2 4 whoſe 
= . leaves are oval, heart -fhdped, - and raugb. Pul- 
* 1 —— Hiſt. 169. 
Common /polir ort, or. Couyſip. 
As; PULMONAREA (Alpina) follis — ovatis glabris, 
floridus: patulis, ſegmentis obtuſiuſeulis Lungwort 
with ona ſmboth leaves to the e Flowers, 
and abiuſe ſe ments. Pulmonaria Alpina, folits'molli- 
5 ud. — — Tourn. Inſte R. HI. 
1306, Lungwort ef the; Alpe, with. ſoft" rrumdiſt leaves, 
and a blue flower. e 12) OTC 25 d D 
3.  PULMONARA(Saccharata) foliis laneeolatis haſi ſemi- 
amplexicaulibus, calycibus :abbreviatis: Lungwor 


| 
; 
. 
p 
ö 


＋ 
with ſpear baped leaues, roboſe huſa hu embrate the ftalk, 
and the empalement ſborter than the tube of ithe! — 
Pulmonaria maxima foliis quaſi ſacchato incruſtatis. 
Pluk. Alm: 369. Greateſt Ln ſpotted leaves, 

a if they twere iucripſt ed wit ur. 
4 PULMONARIA ( Anguſtifolia) foliis radicalibus ſanceo- 
_ - Jatis. Hort. Cliff. 44. Lungwortiwnth: the. briver:leiibes 
7 2 — renin — — 14 
IJ. B. 3. 596. Narrom- t cui Alus flotver. 

5. PULMONARLA (Orientalis) caulibus | us, 
floribus ſingularibus alaribus, calycibus inflatis A 
Ia longioribus. - Lamgwort -vith 'trailingftatks, flowers 
growing ingly from uhe: fides,, and ſwallen enipalements 
which are lomger than the pifais.:> Pulmonaria:Orien- 
talis, calyce voſicario, follis ech, flore purpureo in- 
fundibuliformi. Tourn. Cor. 6. Eaſtern t with 
an empalement lite a Aadder, a Viper r Bug s leaf, und 

- @ purple funnelſbaped fler: 
6. PuLMONARIA (Virginica) calycibus abbreviatis, foliis 
lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 135. Lung- 
wart with bert empalemento to the flowers," an fpear- 
Shaped abiuje leaves. Symphytum ſive pulmonaria non 
maculata, folus-glabris acuminatis flore patulo cœru- 
leo. Pluk. Alm. 3 59. Lungwort quith [months unſpot- 

ted, acute pointed leaves, und a blue ſpreading flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods and ſhady 
Places in Italy and Germany, and is culti vated in the 
ngliſh gardens chiefly for medicinal uſe. It hath a 
petennial fibrous root; the lower leaves are rough, 
of an oval heart ſnape, about ſix inches long, and 
two inches and a half broad; of a dark green on their 
upper fide, marked with many broad Carer ch ro 
lks 


but pale and unſpotted on their under ſide the 
riſe almoſt es igh, having ſeveral ſmaller leaves 
ernately. The flowers are pro- 


| 
| 


* 
- 


— 


h 
On them. ſtan ng: 
| duceddn ſmall bunches at the top of the ſtalks; each 
having a tubulous hairy empalement as long as the 
tube of the flower; the brims of the petal are ſpread 
open, and are ſhaped like a cup; theſe are red; pur- 
Ple, and blue, in the ſame butch. They appear in 
April, and are ſucceeded by four naked feeds; which 
ripen in the empalement. It is aceounted a pectoral 
| balſamic plant, and good for coughs and conſumptions, 
{pitting of blood, and the like diſorders of the lungs; 
it is likewiſe put into wound drinks 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root; the leaves are large, 
ſmooth, and ſpotted on their upper ſide; the (talks 
riſe nine inches high, and are garniſned with oval 
leaves whoſe baſe join the ſtalks. The flowers grow 
in ſmall; bunches on the top of the ſtalk; they are 


The flower hath a cylindrical, fve- cornered, permanent 


purple, and ſpread open wider than thoſe of the 
common ſort. * 


The 
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The third ſort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 


Mountains ; this is a perennial plant, whole leaves 
are large, ſpear-ſhaped, and rough. The toot-ſtalks 
of the lower leaves are broad; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
high, and are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
whoſe baſe half embrace the ſtalks; the leaves are 
greatly ſpotted with white, appearing as if they were 
incruited with ſugar-candy ; the flowers grow in 
large bunches on the top of the ſtalk; their tubes 
are longer than the empalement, and their brims are 
ſpread more than thoſe of the common ſort. They 
are of a bright þlue, and appear in April and May. 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hun- 


gary ; this hath leaves much narrower than thoſe of 
the common fort, which are covered with ſoft hairs. 


The ſtalks riſe a foot high, and are garniſhed with | 


narrow leaves of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, but 
ſmaller; theſe almoſt embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. 


The flowers are produced in bunches on the top of |- 


the ſtalks like the others ; theſe appear of a red co- 
lour before they expand, but when they are fully 


blown, are of a moſt beautiful blue colour. This ſort 


flowers early in the ſpring, but 1s very rare in Eng- 
land at preſent. _ 


The fifth ſort was 


diſcovered in the Archipelago by 


Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the ſeeds to the Royal Gar- 


be ſeen without a near inſpection. 


den at Paris; this is an annual N N The lower 
leaves are oblong and hairy; the ſtalks trail upon the 
ground, and are a foot and a half long, garniſhed 
with oblong hairy leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks , 
juſt above each leaf comes a ſingle flower of a ſullen 
purple colour, funnel-ſhaped, the brims not ſpread- 


ing; the empalement is ſwollen like an inflated blad- | 


der, and covers the petal of the flower, ſo as not to 


in May, if the plants come up in autumn, and after 

the flowers are paſt, the four ſeeds ripen. in the em- 

palement. 3 
he ſixth ſort grows naturally upon mountains in 


moſt parts of North America. The ſeeds of this 


o 


lant were ſent many years ſince by Mr. Baniſter from 
Virginia, and ſome of the plants were raiſed in the 


7 of the Biſhop of London, at Fulham, where 


or ſeveral years it was growing, and was communi- 


cated to ſeveral other curious gardens; this hath a 


thick, fleſhy, perennial root, ſending out * ſmall 
fibres. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, and 
divide at the top into ſeveral ſnort branches; the leaves 
which are near the root are four or five inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad; they are ſmooth, 
obtuſe, and of a light 


thoſe upon the ſtalk diminiſh in their ſize upward, 


but are of the ſame ſhape, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. 


Z 


— 


Each of the ſmall branches at the top of the ſtalk is 
terminated by a cluſter of flowers, each ſtanding up- 
on a ſeparate ſhort foot- ſtalæ; their empalements are 
very ſhort, and are cut into five ſegments almoſt to 
the bottom; the tube of the flower is long, and at 
the top ſpreads open in ſhape of a funnel, the brim 
being entire, but appears five-cornered from the fold- 
ing of the petal. 'The moſt common colour of theſe 
flowers is blue, but there are ſome purple, others red, 
and ſome white. They appear in April, and, if they 
have a ſhady ſituation, will continue in beauty great 
part of May, and ſometimes they are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. The leaves and ſtalks entirely de- 


Cay in 4 5 and the roots remain naked till the 
following 


ring. 
There are — ſpecies of this genus, which are 
reſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, 
but, having little beauty, they are ſeldom cultivated 
in other places. 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fifth, and ſixth ſorts have 
perennial roots, ſo may be cultivated by parting of 
their roots, which may be done either in the ſpring, 
or autumn; but if the ground be moiſt into which 
they are planted, it is better to be done in the {pring, 
otherwiſe the autumn is the more preferable ſeaſon, 


that the plants may be well rooted before the dry wea- 


reen, having ſhort foot-ſtalks; 


This plant flowers | 
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ther comes on in the ſpring, which will cauſe them to 
flower much ſtronger. 
The foil in which they are planted ſhould not be 
rich, but rather a freſh light Rudy ground, in which 
they will thrive much better than in a richer ſoil, in 
which they are very ſubject to rot in the winter. 
They ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, and the firſt 
and third forts thrive beſt in a moiſt ſoil, for in a hot 
dry foil they burn and decay in ſummer, unleſs the 
are duly watered in dry weather. All theſe early 
ſorts are better tranſplanted, and parted in autumn, 
that they may be well rooted to flower ſtrong the 
following ſpring. The ſixth fort ſnould not have a 
ſoil too moiſt, for as the roots run deep in the ground, 
they will be in danger of rotting by much wet. 
The other ſort is annual, and propagated by ſeeds 
only. The beſt time to ſow theſe is in autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, for the plants will reſiſt the cold 
of our winters very well, ſo will flower early the 
following ſummer, and good ſeeds may be obtained; 
whereas thoſe which are Len in the ſpring ſometimes 
miſcarry, or lie a year in the ground. Theſe ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown where they are deſigned to remain, 
for the plants do not ſucceed very well when they 
are tranſplanted. When the plants come up, they 
require no other culture but to keep them clear 
from weeds; and, where they are too cloſe, to thin 
them. If theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter their 


ſeeds, the plants will come up better than when they 
are ſown. | 


PULSATIL LA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 284. tab. 
148. Anemone. Lin. Gen. Plant. 614. [fo called of 
Pulſando, Lat. becauſe the ſeeds of this plant are 
blown, and fly away with the leaſt wind.] Paſque- 
flower; in French, Coquelourde. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a leafy involucrum ending in many points; 
it hath two orders of petals, three in each which are oblong 
and pointed, and a great number of flender ſtamina about 
half the length of the petals, terminated by erett twin ſum- 
mits, and a great number of germen collected in a bead, 
with acute ſtyles crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward become ſo many ſeeds, having long hairy tails 
ſitting upon the oblong receptacle. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and ſtyles, 
and joins this genus to the Anemone in the later edi- 
tions of his works. f 

The Speis are, | 

1. PULSATILLA (Yulgaris) foliis decompoſitis pinnatis, 
flore nutante, limbo erecto. Hort. Cliff. 22 3. 'Paſque- 
flower with decompounded winged leaves, and a nodding 
flower having an ere rim. Pullſatilla foho craſſiore & 
majore flore. C. B. P. 177. Paſque-flower with a thick- 
er leaf, and a larger flower. 

2. PuL$ATILLA (Pratenſis) toliis decompoſitis pinnatis, 
flore pendulo, limbo reflexo. Hort. Cliff. 223. Paſque- 
flower with decompounded a leaves, and a pendulous 
flower whoſe border is reflexed. Pulſatilla flore minore 
nigricante. C. B. P. 177. Paſque-flower with a ſmaller 
darkiſh flower. l | 

3. PuLSATILLA (Vernalis) foliis ſimpliciter pinnatis, foli- 
olis lobatis, flore erecto. Flor. Suec. 448. Paſque- 
flower with ſimple winged leaves, whoſe wings have lobes 
and an ere flower, Pulſatilla lutea apii hortenſis fo- 
lio. C. B. P. 177. Yellow Paſque-flower with a Parſley 
leaf. 

4. — (Patens) foliis digitatis multifidis, flore 
erecto patente. Paſque-flower - with hand-ſhaped leaves 
' having mam points, and an ereft ſpreading flower. Pul- 
ſatilla anemones folio diſſecto lanuginoſa, flore majore 
dilute luteo patente, Amman. Ruth.104. Paſque-flower 
with a cut Anemone leaf which is downy, and a larger pale, 
yellow ſpreading flower. 

The firſt of theſe plants is common in divers parts of 
England; it grows in great plenty on Gogmagog-hills 
on the left-hand of the highway leading from Cam- 
bridge to Haveril, juſt on the top of the hill ; —— 

a 8 FF about 
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about Hilderſham, ſix miles from Cambridge, and 
on Bernack Heath not far from Stamford, and on 
Southrop Common adjoining thereto ; alſo on moun- 
tainous and dry paſtures juſt by Leadſtone Hall near 
Pontefract in Yorkſhire, It flowers in April. 
This hath a fleſhy taper root which runs deep in the 
ground; the leaves are hairy, and finely cut, like 
thoſe of the wild Carrot, and ſpread near the ground; 
the ſtalk riſes near a foot high, is pretty thick and 
hairy, and naked at the top, where there is a leafy 
involucrum to the flower, which is hairy, ending in 
many points; it is terminated by one flower compoſ- 
ed of ſix petals ranged in two orders, three without, 
and three within; they are oblong, thick, and of a 
bright purple colour; they form a ſort of bell-ſhaped 
flower nodding on one fide, and their points turn up- 
ward. Within the petals are a great number of ſlen- 
der yellowiſh ſtamina terminated by ere& ſummits, 
and in the center a great number of germen are col- 
lected in a head, which afterward become ſeeds, each 
having a long tail, by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
from Anemone, 
There is a variety of this with double, and another 
with white flowers, but theſe have been obtained from 
ſeeds of the other. | 
The ſecond ſort hath ſhorter leaves than the firſt ; the 
ſtalks do not riſe ſo high; the flowers do not expand 
ſo wide, and hang downward, but their brims are re- 
flexed ; they are of a very dark purple colour, This 

ows naturally in the meadows 5,» Gown 

he third ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Hel- 
vetian Mountains; this hath a perennial root. The 
leaves are like- thoſe of Smallage, and are ſimply 
winged ; the ſtalk riſes near a foot high, is naked al- 
molt to the top, where comes out a neat hairy invo- 
lucrum, and above that one yellow flower ſhaped like 
the perennial yellow Adonis, ſtanding erect, - Theſe 
appear about the ſame time with the former, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen at Midſummer. 
The fourth ſort grows in Siberia; this hath a thick 
fleſhy root which ſends out many ſtrong fibres. The 
leaves are hand-ſhaped, compoſed of ſeveral round- 
iſh lobes, like ſome of the ſorts of Ranunculi; they 
are downy, and cut into ſeveral ſegments, The ſtalk 


riſes nine or ten inches high, having a hairy involu- 


crum a conſiderable diſtance below the flower; it is 
terminated by one flower, which is large, ſpreading, 
and of a whitiſh yellow colour, with deep yellow ſta- 
mina. This flowers early in the ſpring. 


There are ſome other ſpecies of this plant, but thoſe 


here mentioned are all. the forts which I have ſeen 
growing in England, and therefore I have not enu- 
merated more, as it would be to little purpoſe, ſince 
it is difficult to procure them from the countries where 
they naturally grow. 
Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in boxes or pots filled with very light 
ſandy earth, obſerving not to cover the ſeeds too 
deep with mould, which will prevent their riſing, 
for they require no more than juſt to be covered. 
Theſe boxes ſhould be placed where they may have 
the morning ſun until ten of the clock, but muſt 
be ſcreened from it in the heat of the day; and, if 
the ſeaſon proves dry, the earth ſhould be often re- 
freſhed with water. The beſt time for ſowing of 
theſe ſeeds is in July or Auguſt, ſoon after they are 
ripe, for if they are kept till ſpring, they ſeldom 

ow. 

heſe boxes or pots, in which the ſeeds are ſown, 
ſhould remain in this ſhady ſituation until the begin- 
ning of October, when they ſhould be moved where 
they may enjoy the full ſun during the winter ſeaſon. 
About the beginning of March the plants will be- 
gin to appear, at which time the boxes ſhould be 
again removed where they may have only the forenoon 
ſun ; for if they are too much expoſed to the heat, 
the young plants will: ſoon be deſtroyed. They 
ſhould alſo. be refreſhed with water in dry weather, 
which will greatly promote their growth, and ſhould 
be carefully kept clean from weeds, which, if ſuf- 


| 


PUN 
fered to grow among them, will in a ſhort time over. 
bear them. | | 
When the leaves of this plant are entirely decayed 
* (which is commonly in July,) you ſhould then take 
up all the roots, which being nearly of the colour of 
the ground, will be difficult to find while ſmall 
- therefore you ſhould paſs the earth through a fine 
wire ſieve, which is the beſt method to ſeparate the 
roots from the earth, (but notwithſtanding alt poſſi- 
ble care taken, yet there will be many fall roots 
left; ſo that the earth ſhould either be put into the 
boxes again, or ſpread upon a bed of light earth, to 
ſee what 24 will ariſe out of it the ſucceeding 
year.) The roots being taken up, ſhould be imme- 
diately planted again on beds of light, freſh, ſandy 
earth, about three or four inches ks covering 
them about three inches thick with the ſame lighr 
earth. The ſpring following moſt of theſe plants will 
produce flowers, but they will not be ſo large and 
fair as in the ſucceeding years, when the roots are 
larger. 
The roots of theſe plants generally run down deep.in 
the ground, and are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, ſomewhat 
like Carrots, fo will not bear to be kept long out of 
the ground ; therefore, when they are removed, it 
ſhould be done early in the autumn, that they may 
take freſh root before the froſt comes on; for if they 
are tranſplanted in the ſpring, they will not produce 
ſtrong flowers. Theſe plants thrive beſt in a loamy 
ſoil, for in very light dry ground they are apt to de- 
cay in ſummer. 

PUMPION, See Pzpo. 

PUNICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 633. tab. 407. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 544. [This plant rakes its name 
from its punicean or red appearance, for its flowers 
and fruit are of that colour. It is called Granatum, 
from the word Granis, becauſe the fruit has many 

rains; or, as ſome ſuppoſe, of Granata, or Grana- 
a, becauſe it grows in great plenty in that country.] 
The Pomegranarte-tree ; in French, Grenadier. 
The CHaRacTrRs are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, bell-ſhaped, 
coloured, and of one leaf, cut into fix parts at the top. 
The flower has five roundiſb, erect, ſpreading petals which 
are inſerted in the empalement, and a great number of 
ſlender ſtamina, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, 
terminated by oblong ſummits. The germen is ſituated un- 
dier the flower, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle crowned by a head- 
ed ſtigma ; it afterward becomes a large almoſt globular 
fruit, crowned by the empalement. The fruit is divided 
into ſeveral cells by membranous partitions, which are 
filled with roundiſh ſucculent ſeeds. ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, in which he places thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have more than twenty ſtamina, 
which are inſerted either in the petals or empale- 
ment, and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, 

. Puxica (Granatum) foliis lanceolatis, caule arboreo. 
Hort. Cliff. 134. Pomegranate with lincar ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, and a'tree-like ſtalk. Punica quæ malum gra- 
natum fert. Cæſalp. Punica which bears the Pome- 

 granate : 

2. Puxnica (Nana) foliis linearibus, caule fruticoſo. 
Pomegranate with linear leaves; and a ſhrubby ſtalk. 
Punica Americana, nana ſeu humillima. Lig. Tourn. 
Inſt. 636. The American Dwarf Pomegranate. . 

There are the following varieties of the firſt ſort, 
which are ſuppoſed to be accidental variations obtain- 
ed by culture from the ſeeds, therefore I have not 
enumerated them as ſpecies; but as many curious per- 
ſons will expect to find them inſerted here, I ſhall 

- juſt mention them. | 
The wild Pomegranate with ſingle and double flowers. 

The ſweet Pomegranate, 

The ſmall flowering Pomegranate with ſingle and 
double flowers. | 

The Pomegranate with ſtriped flowers. 

Theſe plants grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Ita- 
ly, and Mauritania. There are allo many of then 

— un 
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in the Weſt-Indies, but they are ſuppoied to have | 


n tranſplanted there from Europe; but they are 
ſo much improved there, as to be much preferable 
to any in Europe, the fruit being larger and finer 
flavoured. : 

This tree riſes with a woody ſtem eighteen or twenty 
feet high, ſending out branches the whole length, 
which likewiſe put out many ſlender twigs, ſo as to 
render them very thick and buſhy. Some of, theſe 
are armed with ſharp thorns ; they are 2 with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches long, and half 
an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a point at 
each end; they are of a light lucid green, and ſtand 
oppoſite. The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches, ſometimes ſingly, and at others three or four 
together; one of the largeſt terminates the branch, 
and immediately under that are two or three ſmaller 
buds, which, after the flower is paſt, ſwell larger 
and expand, whereby there is a continued ſucceſſion 
of flowers for ſome months. The empalement of 
the flower is very thick, fleſny, and of one piece, cut 


at the top into five ſegments; it is of a fine red co- 


lour, and within are included five in the ſingle flow 
ers, but in the double a great number of ſcarlet pe- 
tals, which are inſerted in the empalement. In the 
center is ſituated the ſtyle, ariſing from the germen, 
encompaſſed by many ſlender ſtamina, which are ter- 
minated by oblong yellowiſh ſummits. After the 
flower decays, the germen ſwells to a roundiſh fruit 
crowned by the empalement, having a hard ſhell, in- 
cluding a pulp filled with angular ſeeds. This tree 
flowers in f 
ripens late in autumn, 

he Balauſtia of the ſhops is the empalement of the 
flower of the double flowering Pomegranate. 
The firſt of theſe trees is now pretty common in the 
Engliſh gardens, where formerly it was nurſed up in 
caſes, and preſerved in green-houſes with -great care 
(as was alſo the double flowering kind 3) but they are 
both hardy enough to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold of our 
climate in the open air; and, if planted — warm 
walls in a good ſituation, the firſt ſort will often pro- 
duce fruit, which in warm ſeaſons will ripen tolera- 
bly well; but as theſe fruits do not ripen till late in 
the autumn, they are ſeldom well taſted in England, 
for which reaſon the ſort with double flowers is com- 

monly preferred to it. The ſort with ſweet fruit, as 
alſo the wild ſort, are leſs common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens than the former two. 
Theſe plants may be eaſily propagated by laying down 
their branches in the ſpring, which in one year's time 
will take good root, and may then be tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain. The beſt ſeaſon 
for tranſplanting of theſe trees is in ſpring, — before 
they begin to ſhoot ; they ſhould have a ſtrong rich 
ſoil, in which they flower much better, and produce 
more fruit than if planted on dry poor ground; but in 
order to obtain theſe in * there ſhould be care 
taken in the pruning of theſe trees, for want of which 
we often ſee theſe trees very full of ſmall ſnoots, but 
do not find many flowers produced upon them; 
therefore I ſhall ſet down directions for pruning of 
theſe trees, ſo as to obtain a great quantity of flowers 
and fruit. | 
The flowers of this tree, always proceed from the ex- 
tremity of the branches which are produced the ſame 
year. This therefore directs, that all weak branches 
of the former year ſhould be cut out, and that the 
ſtronger ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their 
ſtrength, in order to obtain new ſhoots in every part 
of the tree. The branches may be laid in againſt 
the wall about four or five inches aſunder; for, as 
their leaves are ſmall, there is not a neceſſity of al- 
lowing them a greater diſtance. The beſt time for 
this work is about Michaelmas, or a little later, ac- 
cording to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, for if they are 
left until ſpring before-they are pruned, they ſeldom 
put out their ſhoots ſo early, and the earlier they come 
cut, the ſooner the flowers will appear, which is of 


great conſequence where fruit is deſired. In ſummer | 


uly, Auguſt, and September, and the fruit 


PTR 
they will require no other dreſſing, but to cut off. all 
vigorous ſhoots which grow from -the wall, and ne- 
ver produce flowers (for it is the middling ſhoots on- 
ly which are fruitful ;) and when the fruit is formed, 
the branches on which they grow ſhould be faſtened 
to the wall to ſupport them, otherwiſe the weight of 
the fruit, when grown large, will be apt to break 
them down. | 
Though, as I ſaid before, the fruit of this tree ſel- 
dom arrives to any perfection in this country, ſo as 
to render it valuable; yet, for the beauty of its ſcar- 
let-coloured flowers, together with the variety of its 
fruit, there ſhould be one tree planted in every good 
garden, ſince the culture is not great which they re- 
quire; the chief care is to plant them upon à rich 
rong ſoil, and in a warm ſituation. pon ſome 
trees which had theſe advantages, I have obtained a 
great quantity of fruit which have arrived to their full 
magnitude, but I cannot ſay they were well flayvour- 
ed; however, they made a very handſome appear- 
ance upon the trees. | 
The double flowering kind is much more eſteemed 
than the other in this country for the fake of its 
large, fine, double flowers, which are of a moſt beau- 
tiful ſcarlet colour; and, if the trees are ſupplied 
with nouriſhment, will continue to produce flowers 
for two months ſucceſſively, which renders it one of 
the moſt valuable flowering trees yet known. This 
mult be pruned and managed in the ſame manner as 
hath been already directed for the fruit-bearing kind, 
but this ſort may be rendered more productive of its 
beautiful lowers by grafting it upon ſtocks of the 
ſingle kind, which will check the luxuriancy of the 
trees, and cauſe them to produce flowers upon almoſt 
every ſhoot; by which method I have had a low tree, 
which was planted in the open air, extremely full of 
flowers, which made a very fine appearance. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
where the inhabitants plant it in their gardens to form 
hedges. It ſeldom riſes more than five or fix feet 
high in thoſe countries, ſo may be kept within com- 
pals, and there the plants continue flowering great 
part of the year. The flowers of this kind are much 
{maller than thoſe of the common fort ; the leaves 
are ſhorter and narrower, and the fruit is not larger 
than a Nutmeg, and has little flavour, ſo it is chiefly 
propagated for the beauty of its flowers. This is un- 
doubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies from the common ſort, 
and is much tenderer. c 
This plant may be propagated by layers in the ſame 
manner as the former ſorts, but muſt be planted in 
ts filled with rich earth, and preſerved in à green- 
ouſe, otherwiſe it is too tender to endure the cold of 
our winters; and in the ſummer, when the flowers 
begin to appear, if the plants are expoſed to the open 
air, the buds will fall off, and never open; ſo that 
they ſhould not be expoſed to the open air, but placed 
in an airy glaſs-caſe, giving them a large ſhare of air 
every day in mild weather. As they will be covered 
at the top by the glaſſes, the flowers will expand, 
and the fruit will grow to the full ſize in England 
with this management, though they are not very 
deſirable ; but hereby the plants may be continued 
in flower upward of two months, and will make a fine 
appearance. . 
PURSLAIN. See PorTvuLaca. 
PYRACANTHA. See Mrseizus. 
PYROLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 256. tab. 132. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 490. Winter-green. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement cut into 
five ſegments; it bath five roundiſh, concave, ſpreading 
petals, and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina terminatcd by large 
nodding ſummits with two rifing horns, and a roundiſh 
ermen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, which is permanent and 
Lew than the ſtamina, crowned by 'a thick ſtigma. 'The 
germen afterward becomes a roundiſh, depreſſed, frue-cor- 
nered capſule, with five cells opening at the angles, filled 
with ſetds. | | 


This 


PVR 

This genus of 

Linneus's tenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcizs are; | 18 165 

1. Praor A (Rotundifolia) ſtaminibus adſcendentibus, piſ- 
tillo-dgclinato. Flor. Suec. 330. Wimter-green with ri- 

ſing ſtamina, and a declining 
| folis major. C. B. P. 191. Greater round-leaved Win- 
ter green. "Tr | 

2, PyROLA (Secunda) racemo unilaterali. Flor. Suec. 

332. "Winter-green with a bunch of flowers ranged on one 
| fide the foot-ftalk. Pyrola folio mucronato ſerrato. C. 
B. P. 191. Winter-green with a ſawed pointed leaf. 

3. PrroLa (Uniflors) ſcapo unifloro. Flor. Lapp. 167. 
Winter-green with one flower in a ſheath. Pyrola rotun- 
difolia minor. C. B. P. 191. Smaller round-leaved 

Miner. green. a 3 

4. PyxoLa (Maculata) pedunculis bifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 396. Winter-green with tiva flowers on d foot- 

Han Marylandica minor, folio mucronato 

arbuti. 

land, with a pointed Strawberry leaf. 

'The firſt fort grows wild in many places in the North 
of England, particularly near Halifax in Yorkſhire, 
on y hills and heaths, as alſo in ſhady woods; ſo 
it is very difficult to preſerve in gardens in the ſouth- 
ern parts. | 

This hath a perennial root, from which ſpring out five 
or ſix roundiſh leaves, about an inch and a half long, 
and * as wo of a thick conſiſtence, of a deep 
lucid green, and entire, ſtanding upon pretty lon 
foot-ſtalks. Between theſe ris a Fender ride 
ſtalk near a foot high, naked great part of the length, 


ending in a looſe ſpike of flowers, which are com- | 


compoſed of five concave petals, ſpreadin 
like a Roſe, bat the two upper leaves are form 


into a kind of helmet. In the center is ſituated a 


crooked pointal, bending downward, attended by ten 
lender ſtamina, terminated by Saffron-coloured ſum- 
mits. It flowers in July, and the flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by cornered compreſſed capſules, having five 
cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally upon mountains in 
Italy, particularly near Verona and Genoa, and I have 
found it growing in Weſtmoreland. This hath a ſlen- 
der, creeping, perennial root, from which ariſe two 
or three very ſlender ligneous ſtalks about five inches 
high, ſuſtaining at the top four or five oval acute- 
pointed leaves, an inch and a half long, and one broad, 
of a thinner conſiſtence, and a brighter green than 
thoſe of the former, each ſtanding upon a ſhort foot- 
ſtalk ; and between theſe, on the fide of the ſtalk, 
comes out the foot-ſtalk of the flowers, upon which 
they are ranged along one ſide ; they are ſhaped like 
the other, but are ſmaller, as are alſo the capſules. It 
flowers about the ſame time with the firſt ſort. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods in the 
northern parts of Europe. This hath a perennial 
creeping root, from which come forth four or five 
roundiſh leaves of a pretty thick conſiſtence, and be- 
tween theſe ariſes a foot-ſtalk about four inches high, 
ſuſtaining one large white flower on the top, of the 
ſame ſhape as the others. It flowers in June. 


The fourth fort grows naturally in North America; 


this hath a ligneous perennial root, from which ariſe 
two or three ligneous ſtalks a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with ſtiff leaves two or three inches long, 
one broad near the baſe, ending in acute points, and 
have ſome ſharp indentures on their borders; the 
midrib is remarkably. broad, and very white, as are 
alſo the veins which run from it. The flowers are 


produced at the end of the ſtalk on ſlender foot-ſtalks 


about three inches long, each ſuſtaining two ſmall 
pale-coloured flowers at the top. It flowers in June. 
Theſe are all of them very difficult to cultivate in gar- 
dens, for as they grow on very cold hills, and in moſſy 
mooriſh ſoil, when they are removed to a better ſoil, 
and in a warmer ſituation, they ſeldom continue lopg. 
The beſt time to tranſplant theſe plants into. gardens 


pointal. Pyrola rotundi- 


et. Muſ. 675. Smaller M inter- green of Mary- | 


' 


is ranged in the firſt ſectioh of | 


©. 


earth to their roots; and planted in a ſhady ſifuatioF; 
and on a moiſt undunged ſoil, where they ſhould be 
frequently watered in dry weather, otherwiſe oy 
will not thrive. Some of theſe plants may be plante 
in pots, which ſhould be filled with earth as hearly 
reſembling that in. which they naturally grow as poſ- 
ſible, and place them in a ſhady ſituatipg, where, 


if they are conſtantly watered in dry weather, they 


will thrive very well. 

The firſt fort is ordered by the College of Phyſicians 
to be uſed in medicine, and is gene brought over 
from Switzerland amongſt other vulnerary plants, 
amongſt which claſs this plant is ranged, and by ſome 
hath been greatly commended. | 

PYRUS: Fourn Inſt. R. H. 628. tab. 404. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 550; The Pear-tret ; in French, Poirier. 
The ChARACTERS are, iy = 
The flower hath a permanent of one leaf, 
which is concave, and divided into arts at the top; it 
hath five roundiſh concave petals, obich are inſerted in the 
empalement, and many awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petals, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, and termi- 
nated by Angle ſummits. The germen is fituated under the 
flower, ſupporting four or. ve flyles crowned by fingle ſtig- 
mas; it afterward becomes a ome feſhy fruit in- 


dented at the top, but produted at the baſe, having five 


membranaceous tells, each containing ont ſmooth ob 
ſeed pointed at the baſe. N 5 * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have more than twenty ſtamina 

inſerted in the empalement, and five ſtyles. To this 

nus he has joined the Malus and Cydonia. 

he Pear and Quince may be joined together with more 
propriety than the Apple with either, for the fruit of the 
the two former are produced at their baſe, whereas the 
Apple is indented both at the top and bottom; nor will 
the A n of the other two, or they 
upon ple, when grafted or budded; but the 
Quince and Pear will grow upon each other, ſothere is a 
boundary ſet by nature between thoſe and the Apple. 
The ſeveral varieties of Pears, which are now culti- 
vated in the curious fruit-gardens, have been acci- 
dentally obtained by ſeeds, ſo muſt not be deemed 
diſtinct ſpecies; bur, as they are generally diſtin- 

iſhed in the fruit-gardens and nurſery, by the ſhape, 
1ze, and flavour of their fruit, I ſhall continue thoſe 
diſtinctions, that the work may not appear imperfect 
to ſuch as delight in the cultivation of theſe fruits. 

The Spxcixs are, . 


1. Prgvs (Muſt) ſativa, fructu æſtivo patvo racemoſo 


is about Michaelmas, provided the roots can then be 
found, when they ſhould be taken up with balls of 


odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Petit Muſcat, i. e. Little Muſk 


Pear, commonly called the Supreme. This fruit is gene- 

rally produced in large cluſters it is rather round 

than long, the ſtalk z and, when ripe, the ſkin 

is of a yellow. colour ; the juice is ſomewhat muſky, 

and, if gathered before it is too ripe, is a Pear. 

This ripens the middle. of July, and will continue 
but for a few days. | 


2. Pygvs (Chio) ſativa, fructu æſtivo mittimo odora- 


tiſſimo. Tourn. Poire de Chio, i. e. the Chio Pear; 


commonly called the little Baſtard Pear. This is 


ſmaller than the former, but is in ſhape pretty mach 
like that. The ſkin, when ripe, has a few ſtreaks of 
red on the ſide next the ſun, and the fruit ſeldom 
hangs in cluſters as the former, but in other reſpetts 
is nearly like it. * 
3. Prxus (Citron des Carmes) ſativa, fructu æſtivo parvo, 


è viridi albido. Tourn. Poire Hativean, i. e the - 


Haſting Pear; Poire Madeleine, ou Citron des Carmes, 
called commonly the green Chiſel. This is a larger Peat 
than either of the former, and is produced more to- 
ward the pedicle. The ſkin is thin, and of a whitiſh 
green colour when ripe ; the fleſh is melting, and; if 
not too ripe, of a ſugary flavour, but is apt to be 
meally. This ripens in the end of July. 1 


4. Praus (Muſcadelle) ſativa, fructu æſtivo partim ſa- 
turatè rubente, partim flaveſcente. Tourn. Auſcadelles 


Rowges, i. e. "the red Muſcadelle. It is "alſo called 

| La Belliflime, i. e. the Faireſt or Supreme This is a 

large early Pear, of great 5 lie the ſkia is of a fine 
10 


yellow - 
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yellow colour, when ripe, beautifully ſtriped with 
red; "the fleſh is half melting, and bas a rich flavour, 
if gathered before it be to too ripe, but it is apt to be 
meally. This generally produces two crops of fruit 
in a year; the firſt is commonly ripe about the end 
of July, and the ſecond ripens in September, but this 
late crop is ſeldom well taſted, | 

5. Pyays (Muſcat) ſativa, fructu æſtivo parvo flave- 


ſcente moſchato. Tourn. Petit Muſcat, i. e. the Little | 


Muſcat. This is a ſmall Pear, rather round than 3 

the ſkin is very thin, and, when ripe, of a yellowiſh 

colour the fleſh is melting, and of a rich muſky 
flavour, but will not keep long when ripe. This 
comes the end of July. A wh | 

Pyvxps (Cuiſſe Madame) ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo 

ferrugineo, carne tener moſchatà. Tourn. Culſſe 

Madame, Lady's Thigh, in England commantly called Far- 
" ponelle, This is a very long Pear, of a pyramidal 

ape, having a long foot-ſtalk ; the ſkin is pretty 
thick, of a ruſſet green colour from the ſun, but to- 
wards the ſun it is inclined to an iron colour; the 
fleſh is breaking, and has a rich muſky flavour; ripe 
the beginning of Auguſt. This is one of the beſt early 
ſummer Pears yet known, and is certainly what all the 
French gardeners call the Cuiſſe Madame, as may be 
eaſily obſerved by their deſcription of this Pear; but 
J ſuppoſe the titles of this and the Jargonelle were 
changed in coming to England, and have been con- 
tinued by the ſame names: 

7, Pynus (Windſor) ſativa, fruftu oblon e vindi 
flaveſcente. The Windſor Pear. This is an oblong 
fruit, which ſwells toward the crown, but near the 

| ſtalk is drawn toward a point; the ſkin is ſmooth, and, 
when ripe, of a yellowiſh green colour; the fleſh is 
very ſoft, and, it permitted to hang but two or three 
days after' it is ripe, grows meally, and is good for 
nothing. | 

8. Praus (Fargonelle) ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo, e 
viridi albo. 7 be Fargonelle, now commonly called Cuiſſe 
Madame. This 1s certainly what the French garden- 
ers call the Jargonelle, which, as I have ob- 
ferved, is now in England, given to another fruit 
much preferable to this, ſo that the two names are 
changed ; for the Jargonelle is always placed amongſt 
thoſe which the French call bad fruit, and the Cuiſſe 
Madame is fet down amongſt their beſt fruit, which 
is certainly the reverſe with us, as they are now named. 
This Pear is ſomewhat like the Windſor, but is not ſo 
ſwelling toward the crown, and is ſmaller toward the 
ſtalk ; the ſkin is ſmooth, of a pale green colour ; the 
fleſh is apt to be meally if it ſtands ro be ripe, but, 
being a plentiful bearer, is much propagated for the 
Landon markets. 

. Pyrus (Orange Muſt) ſativa, fruftu æſtivo globoſo 
ſeſſill moſchato, maculis nigris conſperſo. Tourn. 
Orange Moſquee, i. e. tbe Orange Maſt. This is a mid- 
dle- ear, of a ſhort globular form ; the ſkin is 
of a yellowiſh colour, ſpotted with black; the fleſh 
is muſky, but 1s very apt to be a little dry and choaky. 
It ripens in Auguſt. 73 

10. Praus (Blanguet) ſativa, fructu æſtivo albido ma- 
jori. Tourn. Gros Blanquet, i. e. Great Blanket. This 
is alſo called La Muſſette d' Anjou, i. e. the Bagpipe 
of Anjou. It is a large Pear approaching to a round 
form; the ſkin is ſmooth, and of a pale n co- 
lour; the fleſh is ſoft, and full of juice, which hath 
a rich flavour; the ſtalk is ſhort, thick, and ſpotted ; 
the wood is ſlender, and the leaf is very much like 

that of the tree called the Jargonelle. This ripens 
the beginning of Auguſt. * - 

. Pyrvs ( Blanquet) ſativa, fructu æſtivo albido 

ſaccharato odoratiſſimo. Tourn. The te, or 

B tte; the little Blanket Pear. This Pear 

is much leſs than the former, and more pinched in 
near the ſtalk, which is alſo ſhort, but ſlenderer than 
that of the former; the ſkin is ſoft, and of a pale 
green colour; the fleſh is tender, and full of a rich 


6. 


F muſky juice; the wood of this tree is much ſtronger | 
than that of the former, and the ſhoots are commonly 
| ſhorter. This ripens the middle of Auguſt. . 
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12. Pykvs (Long: Hall Blanguet) ſutiva, fructu æſtivo 
albido, pedieulo longo donato. Tourn. B tte d 
longue queue, i. e. Long: ſtalted Blanket Pear." This 
Pear is in ſnape ſome what like the former, but the 
e is larger, and more hollow at the crown; toward 

the ſtalk it is ſomewhat plumper, and a little cx6oked ; 
the ſkin is very ſmooth, white, and ſometimes to- 
ward the ſun is a little coloured ; the fleſh is between 
melting and breaking, and is full of a rich ſugary 
Juice. This — me deng vane Auguſt. 

13. Prxus (Stinleſt) ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo ru- 
feſcente ſaccharato. Tourn. Pre ſans Peau, 4. c. the 
Skinleſs Pear. It is alfo called Fleur de Guigne, i. e. 
Flower of Guigne ; and by ſome, Rouſſelet hatif, i. c. 
the early Ruſſelet. Fhis is a middle- ſized fruit, of 
a long ſhape, and a reddiſh colour, ſomewhat like 
the Ruſſelet; the ſkin is extremely thin; the fleſh is 
melting, and full of a rich ſugary juice; the ſhoots+ 
are long and ſtrajt. This ripens the middle of Auguſt. 

14. Pros (Robine) ſativa, fructu æſtivo turbinato, 
carne tenera ſaccharato. Muſchat Robine, i. e. the Mu /t 
Robine Pear. This is alſo called Poire à la Reine, i. c. 
the Queen's Pear; Poire d' Ambre, i. e. the Am- 
ber Pear; and Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. e. the Vir- 
gin of Xaintonge. This is a ſmall round Pear, of a 
yellowiſh colour when ripe; the fleſh is between 
melting and breaking. It hath a rich muſky flavour, 
and is a great bearer; it ripens the middle of Auguſt. 

15. Pyrus (Drone) ſativa, fructu æſtivo turbinato moi- 
chato. Le Bourdon Moſque, i. e. the Muſk Drove 
Pear. This is a middle-fized round fruit, whoſe fin 
is of a yellowiſh colour when ripe; the fleſh is melt- 
ing, and has a high muſky juice, but it muſt not hang 
too long on the tree, for it is ſubject to grow meally 
in a ſhort time, This ripens the end of Auguſt. 

16. Prxus (Orange) ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo ſeſſil, 
è viridt purpuraſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Orange Rouge, i. e. the red Orange Pear. This Pear 
hath been the moſt common of all the ſorts in Francc, 

which was occaſioned by the general eſteem it was in 
ſome years ſince. This is a middle- ſized round fruit, 
of a greeniſh colour, but the ſide next the ſun changes 
to a purple colour when ripe; the fleſh is melting, 
and the juice is ſugared with a little perfume; the 
eye 1s very hollow, and the ſtalk is ſhort. This ripens 

the end of Auguſt. n 

17. Praus (Caſſolette) ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo mi- 
nori cinereo odorato. Tourn. Caſſolette Friolet, Muſcat 
Verd Lechefrion. This 1s fo called from its being ſhaped 
like a perfuming- pot. It is a long fruit, in ſhape like 
the Cuiſſe Madame, of an Aſh colour; its fleſh is 
melting, and full of a perfumed juice, but it is very 
apt to rot in the middle as ſoon as ripe, otherwiſe it 
would be efleemed an excellent Pear. It is ripe the 
end of Auguſt. >» 

18, Pyrvs 98 Muſt) ſativa, fructu æſtivo turbi- 
nato è viridi albido. Orange Miſqute, i. e. the MA 

Orange Pear. This is a large round Pear, in ſhape 
like a Bergamot; the ſkin is green, and the fleſh is 
melting, but it is very ſubject to rot upon the tree, 
which renders it not near ſo valuable as ſome others. 
It ripens the end of Auguſt. 

19. Pyxus (Oighonnet) ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo & 
viridi purpuraſcente. Tourn. Gros Oignonnet, i. e. 15: 
Great Onion Pear. It is alſo called Amire-roux, i. c. 
Brown Admired ; and Roy d'Ete, i. e. King of Sum- 
mer; Archiduc d*Ete; i. e. the Summer Archdul:-. 
This is a middle-ſized round Pear, of a brownith 
colour next the ſun ; the fleſh is melting, and the 
Juice is paſſably good. This ripens the end of Auguſt. 

20. Pyrus (Avorat) ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo ſel- 
fil ex albido flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Robine. It is alſo called Muſcat d*Aouſt, i. e. the 
Auguſt Muſcat; Poire d'Averat, i. e. the Averat 

Pear; and Poire Royale, i. e. the Royal Pear. This 

is a roundiſh flat Pear, in ſhape very like a Berga- 
mot; the ſtalk is long, ſtrait, and a little ſpotted, 

and the eye is a little hollowed; the ſkin is ſmooth, 


and of a whitiſh yellow colour; the fleſh is breaking, 
burt not hard, and its juice is richly ſugared and per- 
fumed. 
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famed. It is a great bearer, and is eſteemed one of 
the beſt ſummer Pears yet known; it ripens the end 
of Auguſt. | | |; T 

21, Pyrvs (Raſe) ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo ſeſſili 
odorato. Tourn. *Poire-roſe, i. e. the Roſe-Pear ;, and 
L' Epine-roſe, i. e. the Thorny Roſe. This is a ſhort 
round fruit, ſhaped like the great Onion Pear, but 
much larger ; of a yellowiſh green colour, but a lit- 
tle inclining to red on the fide next the ſun; the ſtalk 
is very long and (lender; the fleſh. is breaking, and 
the juice is muſky : this ripens the end of Auguſt, 
The ſhoots and the leaves of this tree are large. 

22. Pyrvs (Pouchet) ſativa, fructu aſtivo globoſo al- 
bido ſaccharato, Tourn. Poire du Poucbhet. This is a 
large, round, whitiſh Pear, ſhaped ſome what like 
the Beſideri; the fleſh is ſoft and tender, and the 
juice is ſugary ; this ripens the end of Auguſt. 

23. Pyrvs (Parfumt) ſativa, fructu æſtivo turbinato ſeſ- 


ſili faturatmis rubente punctato. Tourn. Poirs de Par- 
fumò, i. e. the perfumed Pear. This is a middle-ſized | 


round fruit, whoſe ſkin is ſomewhat thick and tough, 

and of a deep red colour, ſpotted with brown; the 

fleſh is melting, but dry, and has a perfumed flavour. 

This ripens the end of Auguſt. whe 

4. Pyrvus (Boncritien) fativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo 

magno, partim rubro, partim albido odorato. Tourn. 

* Boneritien 4 Et, i. e. the Summer Boncretien, or Good 
Chriſtian, This is a large oblong fruit, whoſe ſkin is 
ſmooth and thin; the fide next the ſun is of a beauti- 
ful red' colour, but the other fide is of a whitiſh 
green; the fleſh. is between breaking and tender, and 
is very full of juice, which is of a rich perfumed fla- 
vour. It ripens the beginning of September. 

25. Pyrvus (Salviati) ſativa fructu æſtivo globoſo, ex 
rubro albidoque flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Salviati. This Pear is pretty large, round, and flat, 
very much like the Beſideri in ſhape, but not in co- 
lour ; the ſtalk is very long and lender, and the fruit 
is a little hollowed both at the eye and ſtalk , the 

colour is. red and yellow next the ſun, but on the 
other ſide is whitiſh ; the ſkin is rough, the fleſh: is 
tender, but a little ſoft, and has no core; the juice 
is ſugary and perfumed, ſomewhat like the Robine, 
but is not near ſo moiſt, This ripens the beginning 
of September. 0 . 

26. Pyrvus (Caillot- roſat) ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo 
ſeſſili rufeſcente odorato. Tourn. Caillot- roſat, i. e. the 
Roſe-water Pear. This is a large round Pear, ſome- 
what like the Meſſire Jean, but rounder; the ſtalk is 
very ſhort, and the fruit is hollowed like an Apple, 
where the ſtalk is produced; the ſkin is rough, and 
of a brown colour; the fleſh is breaking, and the 
Juice is very ſweet. This ripens the middle of Sep- 
tember. : 7 

27. Prxus (Choak-Pear) ſativa, fructu æſtivo longo, 
acerbitate ſtrangulationem minitante. Tourn. Poire 
Etrangillon, i. e. the choaky Pear. The fleſh is red. 
This is ſeldom preſerved in gardens, ſo there needs 

no deſcription of it. 

28. Pyrus (Nouſſelet) ſativa, fructu æſtivo oblongo e 
ferrugineo rubente, nonnunquam maculato. Poire du 
Ronſſelet, i. e. the Ruſſelet Pear. This is a large ob- 
long Pear; the ſkin is brown, and of a dark red co- 
lour next the ſun; the fleſh is ſoft and tender, with- 

out much core; the juice is agreeably perfumed, if 
gathered before it be too ripe. This produces lar- 
ger fruit on an eſpalier than on ſtandard trees : it ri- 
pens the middle of September. 

29. Pyxus (Prince's Pear) ſativa, fructu æſtivo ſubro- 
tundo, partim rubro, partim flayeſcente, odorato. 
Poire de Prince, 1. e. the Prince's Pear. This is a 
ſmall roundiſh Pear, of a bright red colour next the 
ſun, but a yellowiſh colour on the oppoſite ſide; the 
fleſh is between breaking and melting; the juice is 

very high- flavoured: it wa bearer. This ripens 

the middle of September, but will keep a fortnight 
, which is 2 few ſummer- fruits will do. 
o. Praus (Motille- bouche) ſativa, fructu æſtivo glo- 


2 


© 


3 


boſo viridi, in ore liqueſcente. Gros Moiiille-bouche, i. e. 


5 the great Moutbwater Pear. This 1s + large round | 
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| Pear with « ſmooth green ſkins the talk is ſhort ag 
chick z the fleſh is Melting, and full of juice, if ga- 
thered before it he too ripe, otherwiſe. it is apt to 
grow meally. 'This.ripens the middle of September, 
31. Pryzvs (Bergamot ) ſativa, fructu eſtivo ro- 


d Eté, i. e. Summer Bergamar. This is by ſome called 
the Hamden's Bergamo. It is a pretty large, round, 
flat Pear, of a greeniſh yellow r, and hollowed 
| little at both ends like an Apple; the fleſh is melt- 
ing, and the juice is highly perfumed. This ripens 

the middle of September. r 

32. Pynus (Bergamo Autumn) ſativa, fructu autumnali 
ſeſſili ſaccharato odorato è viridi flaveſcente, in ore li- 

| quelſcente, Tourn, Bergamotte d Automnt, i. e. the Au- 
tumn Bergamot. This is a ſmaller Pear than the for- 
mer, but is nearly of the ſame ſhape; the ſkin is of 
a yellowiſh green, but changes to a faint red on the 

e next the ſun; the fleſh is melting, and its juice 
is richly, perfumed, It is a great bearer, ripens the 
2 September, and is one of the beſt Pears of the 
On. | | | 

33. Praus (Sui, Bergamot) fativa, fruftu_autumnali 
turbinato viridi, ſtriis ſanguineis diſtincta. Tourn. 
Bergamotte de Suiſſe, i. e. the Swiſs Bergamot. This 
Pear is ſomewhat rounder than either of the former; 
the ſkin is tough, and of a greeniſh colour, ed 
with red; the fl is melting, and full of juice, but 
1s not ſo richly perfumed as either of the former. 
This ripens the end of oY ur | le 

34. Praus (Beurrt Rouge) ſativa, fructu autumnali ſua- 
viſſimo, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. Beurre Rouge, i. e. 

| the red Butter Pear. It is called PAmboiſe, and in 
Normandy Iſambert; as alſo Beurre gris, i. e. the 
gray Butter; and Beurré vert, i. e. the green But- 
ter Pear. All theſe different names of Beurrẽs have 
been occaſioned by the difference of the colours of 
the ſame ſort of Pear, which is either owing to the 
different expoſure where they grew, or from the ſtock, 
thoſe upon free ſtocks. being commonly of a browner 
colour than thoſe which are upon Quince ſtocks, 
whence ſome perſons have ſup fa them to be diffe- 
rent fruits, though in reality they are the ſame. This 
is a large long fruit, for the moſt. part of a brown co- 
lour. The fleſh is very melting, and full of a rich 
ſugary juice. It ripens the beginning. of October, 
and, when gathered from the tree, is one of the Pery 
beſt fort of Pears we have. + *> al 

35. Prxus (Doyenne) ſativa, fructu autumnali turbina- 
to ſeſſili flaveſcente, & in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. 
Le Doyenne, i. e. the Dean's Pear. It is alſo called by 
all the following names; Saint Michel, i. e. Saint Mi- 
chael; Beurre blanc d'Automne, 1. e. the white Au- 
tumn Butter Pear; Poire de Neige, L e. the Snow 
Pear; Bonne Ente, i. e. a good Graft; the Carliſle, 
and Valentia. This is a large fruit, in ſhape ſome- 

what like the gray Beurre, but is ſhorter and round - 
er; the ſkin is ſmooth, and, . when ripe, changes to a 
yellowiſh colour; the fleſh is melting, and full of 
juice, Which is very cold, but it will not keep 
much more than a week after it is gathered, being 
very ſubject to grow meally; it is a very indifferent 
fruit. This is à great bearer, and ripens the begin- 
ning of October. 15 4 RH 

36. Pyzvs (Verte · langue) ſativa, fructu autumnali lon 
viridique odorato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. 
5 i. e. the long green Pear, It is allo called 
Moiulle bouche d' Automne, 1. e. the Autumn Mouth- 
water Pear. This is a long fruit, which is very green 
when ripe; the fleſh is melting, and very full of juice, 

which, if it grows upon a dry warm foil, and a free 

- ſtock, is very ſugary, otherwiſe it is but a very indif- 
ferent: Pear. It ripens the middle of October, but 
ſome years they will keep till December. 

37. Praus (Metre Jean) ſativa, fructu autumnali tu- 
beroſo ſeſſili ſaccharato, carne dura, Tourn.  Mgſire 
Jean blanc pris, i. e, the . white and gray Munſieur 
Jalm. Theſe, although made two ſorts of fruit by 

many perſons, are indubitably the ſame; the diffe- 
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tundo ſeſſili ſaccharato, è yiridi flaveſcente. Bergamotte 
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the cauſe of their hardneſs ; for when it, is rightly | "Rennes and ed where this Heat was found, This 
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4 ilutè virente, tuberoſo, E in ore liqueſcente. 
Journ. Petit Oin, i. e. 


1s 


— 


PYR 


p V R 


generally thorny, and is eſteemed the beſt. ſort of they are Hottenef f. ane d entirely ne 
X 


ear for ſtocks to graft the melting Pears upon, be- 


cauſe it gives them ſome of its fine muſky flavour. 


It is in eating the beginning of December, but will | 


keep good {ix weeks; CER 
Praus (Bauvar) ſativa, fructu brumali, globoſo, 


| te Lard Pear. It is allo 
called Bouvar and Rouſette # Argon, i. e. the Ruſſet 
of Anjou; and Amadont, and Marveille d'Hyver, 
i. e. Wonder of the Winter. This Pear is of 
the ſize and ſhape of the Ambret or Leſchaſſerie, but 


the ſkin is of a clear green colour, and a little ſpotted, 


the ſtalk is pretty long and ſlender; the eye is large, 
and deeply hollowed ; the fleſh is extremely fine, and 


upon the Quince. 


637 YRUS (Louiſebomne) ſativa, fructu brumali, longo, 


& viridi albicante, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. 


* Loniſebonne; i. e. the Good Lewis Pear. This Pear is 


2 


1 


* 
* 


E 


| ſomewhat like the St. Germain, or the Au- 
tumn. Verte-longue, but is not quite ſo much point- 


ed; the ſtalk is very ſhort, fleſhy, and ſomewhat 
bent; the eye and the flower are ſmall; the ſkin is 
very ſmooth ; the colour is 


colour when ripe ; the fleſh is extremely tender and 
full of juice, which is very ſweet, eſpecially when it 
grows upon a dry foil, otherwiſe it is apt to be very 
Jarge and ill taſted. It is in eating the beginning of 


December. 


54. Praus (Colmar) ſativa, fructu brumali, tuberoſo, è 


i) 


viridi flaveſcente, punctato, ſaccharato. Tourn. Poire 
de Colmar, i. e. the Colmar Pear. It is alſo called 


Poire Manne, the Manna Pear, and Bergamotte tar- 


*y 
LY = 


ke a Boneretien in ſhape, but the head is flat; the 


dive, the late Bergamot. This Pear is ſomewhat 
eye is large, and deeply hollowed; the middle is 


larger than the head, and is ſloped toward the ſtalk, | 


which is ſhort, large, and a little bent; the ſkin is 


IY 


27 
1 


green, with a few yellowiſh ſpots, but is ſometimes 


à little coloured on the fide next the ſun ; the fleſh is 


very tender, and the juice is greatly ſugared. It is in 
eating the latter end of December, but will often 


keep good till the end of January, and is eſteemed 


beſt fruits of that ſeaſon. 


55. Prrus (L'Eſchaſſerie) ſativa, fructu brumali, glo- 
boſo, citriformi, flaveſcente, punctato, in ore liqueſ- 


: 


— 


. 


ter long green Pear, and Beſideri Landri, i. e. the 


81 


it the ſkm is 


*\3 


| 


cente, ſaccharato. odoratiſſimo. Tourn. LU Eſchaſſerie. 
It is alſo called Vertelongue d' Hyver, i. e. the Win- 
Land ildi This Pear is ſhaped like a Citron; 
2 — and of a green —— with ſome 
ſpots while it hangs on the tree, but as it ripens it 
becomes of a yellowiſh colour; the ſtalk is ſtrait and 
long; the eye is ſmall, not hollowed ; the fleſh 
is melting, and buttery / the juice is ſugared, with 
a little perfume. It is in cating the latter end of 
December. ek 


56. Pyzvs (Vi iſe) ſativa, fructu brumali longo, 
53 viridi fla nte, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccharato. 


Tourn. Le Virgoult, or La Virgouleuſe. It is alſo call- 


end Bu and Chambrette ; and Poire de Glaſſe, 
i. e. the Ice Pear in Gaſcoigne; but it is called Vir- 


8 


= 


ule, from a vi of that name in the neighbour- 
nod of St. Le in Limouſin, where it was raiſed 
and ſent to Paris by the Marquis of Chambret. This 
Pear. is large, long, and of 3 colour, inclining 
to yellow as it ripens; the is ſhort, fleſhy, and 
a little bent; the eye is of a middling ſize, and a 
little hollowed ; the ſkin is very ſmooth, and ſome- 


times a little coloured towards the ſun ; the fleſh is 


melting, and full of a rich juice. It is in cating the 
latter end of December, and will continue till 
the end of January, and is eſteemed one of the beſt 
fruits of the ſeaſon z but the tree is very apt to pro- 


duce vigorous ſhoots, and the bloſſoms. being gene- 


9 


rally produced at the extreme part of the ſhoot, when 


1 


ing; the juice is much ſugared, and has an 
= —_ muſky flavour. It is in eati - the middle 
of December, and is eſteemed one of the beſt fruits 


- 
— 


in that ſeaſon. This is better on a free ſtock than 


St. Germain. This is a 


" 


4 


away, Which is the reaſon it is condemned as 4 bad 


do be allowed at Jealt forty feet to ſpread ; and If up- 
on a Quince ſtock, it ſhould be allowed upwards of 
thicty feet, and the branches trained in againſt the 
eſpalier or wall, at full length, in a horizontal poſi- 
tion, as they are produced. Where this tree is #hus 
2 it will bear very plentifully, and the fruit will 
8 4 1 : | | bs ae 1 

57. Pyrus (Ambrette) ſativa ſpinoſa, fructu globoſo, 
ſeſſili, ferrugineo, in ore liqueſcente, ſacchatato, 
odoratiſſimo. Lourn. Poire d. Ambrette. This is fo 
called from its muſky flavour, which teſemibles the 


Ambrette in France. This Pear is like the Leſchaſ- 
ſerie in ſhape, but is of a ruſſet colour; the eye is 
larger, and more hollowed; the fleſh is melting, and 
the juice is richly ſugared and perfumed ; the ſeeds 
are large and black, and the cells in which they arc 


cial 
eating the latter end of December, and continues good 
till the latter end of January, and is eſteemed a very 
good fruit by moſt people. 

58. Prrus (Epine d Hyver) ſativa, fructu brumali, mag- 
no, pyramidato, albido, in ore liqueſcente, ſaccha- 


4 lodged are very large; the wood is very thorny, eſpe- 
ly when grafted on free ſtocks. The fruit 25 | 


green, inclining to a pale] rato, odorato. Tourn. Epine d Hyver, i. e. Winter- 


thorn Pear. This is a large fine Pear, nearly. of a 
pyramidal figure; the ſkin is ſmooth, and of a pale 
green colour, inclining to yellow as it ripens ; the 
alk is ſhort and ſlender ; the fleſh is melting and 
buttery ; the juice is very ſweet, and in a dry ſeaſon, 
is highly perfumed ; but when it is planted on a moiſt 
ſoil, or the ſeaſon proves wet, it is very inſipid, fo 
_ that it ſhould never be planted on a ſtrong foil. It 
ripens the end of December, and will coatinue 
59. Pyrus (Saint Germain) ſativa, fructu brumali lon- 
95 E viridi flaveſcente, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. La 
aint Germain, i. e. the St. Germain Pear. It is alſo 
called L'Inconniie de la Fare, i. e. the Unknown of 
La Fare; it being firſt diſcovered upon the banks of 
a river which is called by that name, in the pariſh of 
_ long Pear, of a yellow- 
iſh green colour when ripe; the fleſh is melting, and 
very full of juice, which in a dry ſeaſon, or pa 
ed on a warm dry ſoil, is very ſweet; but when it is 
lanted on a moiſt ſoil, the juice is very apt to be 
harſh and auſtere, which renders it leſs eſteemed b 
ſome perſons, though in general it is greatly * 
This is in eating from the end of December till Fe- 
bruary. © | | 
60. Pyxus (Saint Auſtin) ſativa, fructu brumali tube- 
roſo ſubacido flaveſcente punctato. Tourn. Saint 
Auſtin. This is about the ſize of a middling Vir- 
goule Pear, but is ſome what ſhorter and ſlenderer 
near the ſtalk; the ſkin is of a fine Citron colour, 
ſpotted with red on the fide next the ſun; the fleſh is 
tender, but not buttery, and is pretty full of juice, 
which is often a little ſharp; which to ſome perlons is 
diſagreeable, but others value it on that account. 
This is in eating in December, and will continue good 
two months. | | n 
61, Pyrvs (Bonerctien 4 Eſpagne) ſativa, fructu brumali 
pyramidato, partim purpureo, punctis nigris conſper- 
io, flaveſcente. Tourn. Boncrttien d'Eſpagne, i. e. the 
Spaniſh Boncritien. This is a large Pear, of a pyra- 
midal form, of a fine red or purple colour on the fide 
next the ſun, and full of ſmall black ſpors ; the other 
ſide is of a pale yellow colour, the fleſh is breaking, 
and when it is on a light rich ſoil, and grafted on a 
free ſtock, its juice is very ſweet. It ripens in the 


fix weeks, If this be grafted on a Quince ſtock, it 

is re! apt to be dry and ſtony, This is a very good 
fruit for baking. by I» 

62,\PyRvs (Poire de Livre) ſativa, fructu brumali, mag- 

no, oblongo,- turbinato, terrugineo, utrinque umbi- 

licato. Tourn. Poire de Livre, i. e. the Pound Pear. 

es 3 : Ir 


bearer z, but when, it is grafted on a free ſtock, it qught 


ſmell of the Sweet Sultan Flower, Which is called 


end of December, and will continue good a month or 


— — 
— — — — — 
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is anions be d commonly produtes its 

rge cluſters, brovided” it be not too much 
pr ; for it beter roduces its blofforn-bitds 
at” e exttemity of its ots, Which if ſnortened, 
oy fruit” would be cut away. "Fhets dh 4 tree of 
'this Kind in the ga Fe bf Camden-höùſe near Ken- 


ents: el tv, fag br mali turbina- 
e 1 rpureo, par- 
1 5 N 125 ihe. 11 18s alfo called 


Miegel "and® Martin- fire, i. e. the Lord Martin 
Pet. This Pear ig About the Fize ind ape of a 


lage Kouſfel&'; the Eye is of a midding fize, and 


hoflowed L little; che! ache ber tlie Pear 18 general) 
ſwelled ride da One l. le 8 508 


b- extendech towards the ſfalk LE - in is very | 
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5 5 cher fre it changes yellow as it 
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tfifo dero "tnoſchato odoratiffitno. 
1 2 hee, e. be Winer Citron Pear. 
alli? the Myfk Orange Pear, in me 
' Plates. This is 4 Pretty large Pear,” in ſhape and 


colotrt very like ar Orange or Citron, from whence 


it had its name. The fleſh is hard and dry, and very 
5 Be Wr. ür Jeg felge t is nt gane 


but Will bike Very well. I i in 


Lats to March. 
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68. . Frunt. rrat) fativa, fructu ih magno 
1 as dente, punetis rufls conf] conſperſ6.' 2 
Ant- xen. t i110 called Fin or Tx ver, i. E! the 
Golden End c Wiater. This is a Very farge Fear, 
almoſt of a globular figure; the fkin is yellow, ſpotted 
"with fed; 1 ſtalk is Mort, and the wood of t e tree 
meal] "Phe fleſh of this Pear is dry, and very apt 
to 2 8] ut it bakes exceeding well, ald e conti- 
"tiles good [rot January tin Marchn 1 
59 Nudes Eaſter Bergamot) ſativa, fructu — Nr. 
| binats'feſlili fubacids ffäveſtente, punctis aſpeficribus 
| = erſo. Tourti.” Burg amotte Bugi. It is alſo called 
| wolte de Paſque,” i. e, the after Bergamot. It 
| by a larp pe Peat, al oft round, but i is A lttle produced 
gh Werth "the Kale; the" eye is flat and che 
| oh feen, having many Yough protuberances Hike 
end all Ka bar,” as it ripens, becothes 
| {owt the fle is breaking, and in a good Teafon 
E W. 73 is fweerY But it muſt have à free ſtock, a 
ſouth-eaft wall, and have a good ſoil, otherwiſe / it is 
EN to, be FAB and auſtere,” It in caring! from Fe- 


A Peil. 
1 N Muſcat bf Germany ) Mov" Ae 1 e. 
"The A Wheſeat. "This is an excellent Pear, "more 
long than wund, of che ſhape of the Winter-royal, 
büt'is leſs toward the eye, and is more ruffer, and 
of a rec colotit next the fun; it is oy. —— 


| and 4 little muſky. This is in 2 
April, and ſometimes in May, if it 15 5 e 
Ee! BtxGAnoTTE' (Holland Bergamot) v' Hort aubr, 
Pa e. The Holland Bergamot. 1. 1 is large and” roupd, 
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by greeniſh, rhe fleſh is hal buttery” and tender, the 
2 1 2 is Ri 12 y Azvoured.- This is very "god Pear, 
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PYR 


La Double Fleur, i. e.; the double-flowering ming Podr, This | 
ouble. range | 
of petals or leaves. It is a large ſhort Pear 3; the ſtalk 
is long and ſtrait; the;fkin is v ery ſmooth, and of a 
lowiſh colour, but the ſide next ke ſun is.common- - 
y of a. fine. red or purple colour. This, is- by ſome 
eſteemed for eating, but it is generally too auſtere in 
this W for that purpoſe. It is the beſt Pear in 
0 


e It At nt ; 


is 725 called, becauſe e flowers have a 


the world 
February to May. 


77. Pyrvs (Saint Martial) ſativa, fructu Wem agg 0 


longa, im flaveſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Saint 


Martial. It is alſo called in fome places. Pqire Ange- 
que, i. e. che Angelic rr wad. 


like the, Boncretien, been not * large; and a little flat⸗ 


ter at the crown; it has a very 7y long talk; the ſkin is 
ide next the fun it 

jews to à purpliſh colour; the fleſh is tender and but- 
„and the juice is very ſweet, This is in eating 


ſmooth and yellowiſh, but on-th 


in cbruary and March. 


78. Pyrvs” (3 Channontell) fn ſativa, frudu brumali 
oblopgy,, partim albido, p urpureo odomto, 


ſaccharato. Za Paire de e "or B de Chau- 


montelle, 118. the Wildi ing of F Chaumontelle, This Pear | 
the Autumn Beurre, but is 


is in ſhape fmewhart 1 
flatter at the crown ; the fkin is a little rough, of a 


pale.green colour, but turns to a purpli iſh colour next 


the fun; the fleſh is melting; the juice is very rich, 


Pear yet known. 
79. Pyzvs. (Carmelite) ſativa, fructu N 
ſeſſili cinereo maculis amplis abſcurioribus con 


Tourn. Carmelite. This is a middle · ſized Pear, 75 a 
roundiſh form; the-{kin is of 4 gray colour on one 
ſide, but is incl to a red on the other, ha | 


ſome broad i arg a dark colour all over; the 


W and dry, fo that it is not v 1 * 
hs n=; It is . 8 A pri 
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called. Pr. Unedale's St. Germain. This is . 


long: car, of a deep g colour, but the fl 12 | of xh 
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n doth ſometimes change to a red as it ripens. 


This is not fit for eating, but bakes very well; and 


being a great bearer, goed e a very 1 * deſerves'| , 
caſon f rom | 


There are tnan ather ſorts. of Pears, which are, ſtill | 
continued in ſome old ens; but as thoſe, here | 
mentioned are; the beſt ſorts known at preſent, it | 
would; be needleſs to cnumerate a great quantity; of | 
ordinary fruit; fince every. one who intends to plant! 
fruit · trees, would rather chuſe cheſe Which ate. the 
molt, valued, the expence and trouble heing the ſame 
for a bad ſort of fruit as a good one Rong rai have 
inſerted many more than are 50 5 worth planting, 
8 order to pleaſe ſuch who are food of great varie- 
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never keep pace in their growth with the fruit bud- 
| * upon them; as alſo becauſe the fruit 
upon ſuch ſtocks are commonly drier, and more apt 
to be ſtony, than when they are upon Pear ſtacks. 
Quince ſtocks are ly uſed in the nurſeries for all 
ſorts of Pears which are deſigned for dwarfs or walls, 
in order to check the luxuriancy of their growth, ſo 
that they may be kept within compals better than up- 
on free ſtocks. But againſt the general uſe of theſe 
ſtocks, for all ſorts of Pears indifferently, there are 
very great objections: 1ſt, Becauſe ſome ſorts of Pears 
will not thrive upon theſe ſtocks, but in two or three 
years decay, or at moſt will but juſt keep alive. adly, 
Moſt of the ſorts of hard breaking Pears are rendered 
ſtony, and good for little; ſo that whenever any of 
theſe forts are thus injudiciouſly raiſed, the fruit, al- 
h the kind be * good, is 22 

good for nothi ſuch as are not well acquaint 
with it. SELL is entirely owing to the ſtock 
on which it was grafted. = the 2 2 — melt- 
ing buttery Pears are greatly improved by being upon 
Quince ſtocks, — they are planted on a ſtrong 
ſoil; but, 7 „ be very dry and gravelly, no 
ill do well upon Quince ſtocks in ſuch 


es. 
heſe general directions being given, there is no oc- 
caſion to repeat any part of the method in which theſe 
ſtocks are raiſed, and the fruits budded or grafted 
thereon, which has been already mentioned under the 


article of Nuzse» 185. 


The diſtance which theſe trees ſhould be planted ei- 
ther againſt walls or eſpaliers, muſt not be leſs than 

| — ae for if have not room to- ſpread on 
each fide, it will be impoſſible to preſerve them in 
good order, eſpecially thoſe on free ſtocks, for the 
more theſe trees are the more they will ſhoot , 
and, as I faid before, many ſorts of Pears produce 
their bloſſom- buds firſt at the extremity 2 per 
s ſhoots, ſo that when they are ned, the 
n and this cannot be avoided, 
where the trees have not room allowed in their firſt 


Eis Glbance, I doube not, will. be objected to by 
owth of 


trees which have been ſome years ſtanding, they will 
always find, if by accident, one of theſe trees has been 

ted againſt a building, where the branches Have 
wk. to | „ that this tree has produced more 
fruit than twelve trees which have been crouded cloſe, 
and have not room for their branches to extend. There 


are ſome Pear-trees now growing, which ſpread more 
than fifty | and are upward of 22 
feet hi a much greater quantity o 
room they 


H 
Ls 


diſtance, becauſe there is height 
, Which is the reaſon com- 
n 
will more fruit, when the 

are trained horizontally, than three or four 
trees, whoſe branches are led upright, and there ne- 
any danger of the upper part of the wall 


Th 
1 
Hi 


which has ſpread more than fifty feet in 


| was extremely fruitful, which rarely happens to this 


* 


branches 


ing to their own 


naked or unfurniſhed ; for I have ſeen a | 
thirty-lix feet 
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brought down. to the ground, ſo they were obliged 
hae. ms with poles all — the tree to- 
ward the extremity of the branches, to prevent their 
iying upon the ground; and this tree had its branches 

diſpoſed as to form a natural parabola of forty 
feet in height, bearing from the loweſt to the higheſt 
that in a kindly ſeaſon, when the bloſſoms 
eſcaped the froſt, it hath produced upward of two 
thouſand Pears, which were much better flavoured 
than any of the ſame fort which I have yet taſted. 
This inſtance I mention, only to ſhew how much one 
of theſe trees will if proper room be allowed 
it; and alſo to obſerve, that as the branches of this 
tree had never been ſhortened, they were fruitful to 
their extremities. This ſhews the abſurdity of the 
French ners, who do not allow more than ten or 
twelve diſtance to theſe trees; and ſome of their 
moſt improved writers on this ſubje& have adviſed 
the planting an Apple-tree between the Pear - trees, 
where they are allowed twelve feet; and yet theſe au- 


- thors afterward ſay, that a good Pear- tree will ſhoot 


three feet each way in one year; therefore, accord- 
rvation, the trees fo planted will 
have their branches meet her in two or three 


| years at moſt, and what muſt be the caſe with ſuch 


trees in five or fix years is not difficult to know. But 
this method of planting has not been peculiar to the 
French, for moſt of the in England have 
been little better planted. eed, thoſe perſons who 
were intruſted with the making and planting moſt of 
the Engliſh gardens, had little (kill of their own, fo 
were obliged to follow the directions of the French 
gardeners ; of whom they had fo great an opinion, as 


do get their books tranſlated, and to theſe have added 
ſome trifling 


notes, Which rather betray their weak- 
neſs; for, where they have objected to the little room 
which their authors had allowed to theſe rrees, | 
have, at the moſt, allowed them but three feet more; 


from which it is = they had not conſidered the 


natural growth of the trees, and whoever departs 
from nature, may be juſtly pronounced an unſkilful 


ner. 
_ of the Engliſh have been made and 
planted by perſons of little jud t, it is very rare 
to find any of them which uce much fruit; for 
although many of theſe have been totally al- 
tered and new planted, yet they have ſeldom been 
much altered for the better; and the poſſeſſors have 
been put to the expence of removing the old trees, 
alſo the earth of their borders, and to purchaſe new 
trees, which have been planted: perhaps a foot or two 
farther aſunder, than the old trees which were re- 
moved ; ſo that when the young trees have grown a 
few years, they were in the fame condition as the old, 
and 1t will be the loſs of ſo many years to the owner : 
but this will be the caſe, when it is the 


intereſt of the perſons employed, who can ſell ſo ma- 
ny young trees; and the planting of three times the 
in a garden, more than is p 


number of trees in a 
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any tolerable {kill in pruning by the tedious and per- 
lexed directions which are publiſhed by Monſieur 
Quintin, and thoſe who have copied from bim; 
for, as theſe have all ſet out wrong in the beginning, 
by allowing their trees leſs than halt the diſtance which 
they ſhould be planted, they have preſcribed rules to 
keep them within that compaſs, which are the moſt 
abſurd, and contrary to all reaſon, therefore ſhould 
not be practiſed by thoſe perſons who are deſirous of 
having plenty of fruit. 3 
I ſhal —— only lay down a few neceſſary direc- 
tions for pruning and managing theſe trees, which 
ſhall be done in as few words as poſſible, that a learner 
may the more eaſily underſtand it, and which (toge- 
ther with proper obſervations) will be ſufficient to in- 
| ſtru@ any perſon in the right management of them. 
Pear-trees generally produce their bloſſom-buds firſt 
at the extremity w the laſt year's ſhoots, ſo that if 
theſe are ſhortened, the bloſſoms are cut off; but this 
is not all the damage, for (as I before ſaid) this occa- 
ſions the buds immediately below the cut to put forth 
two or more ſhoots, whereby the number of branches 
will be increaſed, and the tree crowded too much 
wich wood; beſides, thoſe buds, which by this ma- 
nagement produce ſhoots, would have only produced 
curſons or ſpurs, upon which the bloſſom- buds are 
produced, if the leading branch had not been ſhort- 
ened ; therefore theſe ſhould never be ſtopped, unleſs 
to furniſh wood to fill a vacancy. 
It is not neceſſary to provide a new ſupply of wood in 
Pear-trees, as muſt be done for Peaches, Nectarines, 
&c. which only produce their fruit upon young wood; 
for Pears produce their fruit upon curſons or ſpurs, 
which are emitted from branches which are three or 
four years old ; which curſons continue fruitful many 
years, ſo that, where theſe trees have been ſkilfully 
managed, I have ſeen branches which have been 
trained horizontally upwards of twenty feet from 
the trunk of the tree, and have been fruitful their 
whole length. And if we do but carefully obſerve 
the branches of a healthy ſtandard-tree, which has 
been permitted to grow without pruning, we ſhall find 
many that are ten or twelve years old, or more, which 
are very full of theſe curſons, upon which a good 
number of fruit is annually produced. 
During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe trees ſhould be often 
= i, over to train in the ſhoots, as they are pro- 
duced, regularly to the wall or eſpalier, and to diſ- 
place fore - right and luxuriant branches as they ſhoot 
out, whereby the fruit will be equally expoſed to the 
air and ſun, which will render them more beautiful 
and better taſted than when they are ſhaded by the 
branches; and by thus managing the trees in ſummer, 
they will always appear beautiful, and in winter they 
will want but little pruning. | 
Where Pear-trees are thus regularly trained without 
ſtopping their ſhoots, and have full room for their 
branches to extend on each fide, there will never be 
any occaſion for diſbarking the branches, or cutting 
off the roots (as hath been directed by ſeveral writers 
on gardening ;) which methods, however they may 
_ anſwer the intention for the preſent, yet will certainly 
greatly injure the trees, as muſt all violent amputa- 
tions, which ſhould ever be avoided as much as poſ- 
ſible on fruit-trees; and this, I am fure, can never 
be, wanted, where trees have been rightly planted, and 
regularly trained, while young. 
The ſeaſon for pruning theſe trees is any time after 
the fruits are gathered, until the beginning of March ; 
but the ſooner it is done after the fruit is gathered, 
the better, for reaſons already given for pruning of 
Peach- trees; though indeed the deferring of theſe un- 
til ſpring, where there are large quantities of trees 


e left to do to them in Winter. 


* 


Al the ſorts of Summer Pears. will ripen very well 
either on ſtandards, dwarfs, or eſpaliers, as will all 
Autumn Pears upon dwarfs or eſpaliers; but, where 
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a perſun is very curious in his fruit, I would always 
adviſe the planting them. againſt eſpaliers, in which 
method they take up but little room in a garden, and, 
if they are well managed, appear very beautiful ; and 
the fruit is larger and better taſted than thoſe pro- 
duced on dwarts, as hath been already obſerved ; but 
ſome of the Winter Pears muſt be planted againſt eaſt, 
ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt walls, otherwiſe they will 
not ripen well in England in bad ſeaſons. 
But although this may be the caſe with ſome of the 
late Winter Pears in very bad ſeaſons, yet, in gene- 
ral, moſt ſorts of them will ripen extremely well in all 
warm fituations, when they are planted in eſpalier, 
and the fruit will be better flavoured than that which 
grows againſt walls, and will keep much longer good; 
tor, as the heat againſt walls which are expoſed to the 
ſun will be very great at ſome times, and at others 
there will be little warmth, all fruit which grow near 
them, will be haſtened unequally, and therefore is 
never ſo well flavoured as the fame ſorts are which ri- 
pen well in the open air; and all the fruit, which is 
ripened thus unequally, will decay much ſooner than 
thoſe which ripen gradually in the open air; there- 
fore thoſe Winter * which grow in eſpalier, may 
be kept ſix weeks longer than thoſe which grow 
againſt walls, which 1s a very deſirable thing ; for to 
have plenty of theſe fruit at a ſeaſon when it is very 
rare to find any other fruit to ſupply the table bur 
Apples, is what all lovers of fruit muſt be greatly 
pleaſed to enjoy; which is what may be effected by 
planting many of the late ſorts in eſpalier, where, 
although the fruit will not be fo well coloured as 
thoſe from the walls, yet they will be found exceeding 
When the Beſi de Chaumontelle came firſt to 
ngland, the trees were planted in eſpalier, and ſome 
of them not on a'very good ſoil, orin a warm ſituation, 
and yet from theſe trees I have eaten this Pear in great 
2 in April, and ſometimes it has kept till 
ay; whereas, all thoſe which have been ſince 
planted againſt walls ripen their fruit by the begin- 
ning of November, and are generally gone by the 
middle of December; nor are the latter ſo well taſted 
as thoſe off the eſpaliers. | | 
The Virgoleuſe and St. Germain, as alſo the Colmar, 
are eſteemed the moſt difficult ſorts to ripen their 
fruit, yet theſe I have eaten in great perfection from 
eſpaliers, and often from ſtandard-trees, where the 
2 upon a warm ſoil; but the fruit was ach 
maller on the ſtandard-trees than thofe of the ſame 
ſorts which grew againſt walls or eſpaliers, but they 
were full as well favoured, and ſome of theſe ſorts I 
have eaten good in April, which is two months later 
than they uſually keep ; but yet I would not adviſe 
the Janne theſe late Pears in ſtandard-trees, be- 
cauſe they ſhould hang very late on the trees in au- 
tumn, at which ſeaſon the winds are generally very 
high; and theſe ſtandard-trees being much expoſed, 
the fruit is often blown off the trees before they 
are ripe ; and thoſe of them, which may hang on the 
trees, are frequently bruiſed by being forced againſt 
the branches by the winds, ſo that they ſeldom keep 
well. What I mentioned this for, is to prove, that 
theſe Pears will ripen very well without the aſſiſtance 
of a wall; ſo that if they are planted in eſpaliers 
where the trees are kept low, the fruit will not be 
ſo much expoſed to the ſtrong winds in autumn as 
thoſe on the ſtandards, therefore can be in no danger 
of the fruit coming to perfection; and as the trees 
in eſpaliers will be conſtantly pruned, and man en 
ruit 


in the ſame manner as thoſe againſt walls, the 


will be as large on thoſe trees; therefore, where a 
perſon has a warm fitvation and a "kindly foil, I 


* s of trees] would not adviſe the being at an expehce to build 
to prune, is not ſo injurious to them, as to ſame ten- 

der fruits; but if the branches are regularly trained 
= ü and the luxuriant ſnoots rubbed off, there, 
wi litt * 


walls on purpoſe for. Pears, but to plant them againſt 
5; eſpaliers: and where there is any one who is very cu- 
rious in having plenty of theſe fruit, and will be at 
the expence to procure them, I ſhould adviſe having 
a ſufficient quent of Reed mats made to fix up 


. againſt the back of the eſpalier in the ſpring, when 


© the trees ere in bloſſom, Which will ſcreen _ 
| m 
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from cold winds, and preſerve the tender fruit until 


they are paſt danger, when the Reeds may be taken 
down, and put under a ſhed to preſerve them from 
the weather; and if the autumn ſhould prove bad, 
theſe Reeds may be fixed up again, which will for- 
ward the ripening of the fruit, and alſo prevent the 
winds from blowing down, and bruiſing it. Theſe 
Reeds may be purchaſed for one ſhilling per yard, 
running meaſure, at fix feet and a half high; and 
if they are carefully laid up and kept from the wea- 
ther, theſe Reeds will la Neven or eight years, ſo 
that the expence will not be very great; and when 
the advantages which theſe are of to the fruit are con- 
ſidered, I believe no perſon will object to the uſe of 
them. 
But after the fruit is ſet and growing, there will be 
farther care neceſſary in order to have the fruit good; 
for it is not enough to have preſerved a good crop 
of fruit on the trees, and then leave them entirely to 
nature during the ſeaſon of their growth, but there 
will require ſome ſkill and attendance on the trees 
to help nature, or ſupply the deficiency of ſeaſons 
for beſide the pruning and training trees in the 
manner before directed, there will alſo be wanting 
ſome management of their roots, according to the 
nature of the ſoil, and the difference of ſeaſons. In 
all ſtrong land, where the ground is apt to bind very 
hard in dry weather, the ſurface of the borders ſhould 
be now and then forked over to looſen the earth, 
which will admit the ſhowers and large dews to pe- 
netrate and moiſten the ground, and be of great ſer- 
vice to the trees and fruit, and alſo prevent the growth 
of weeds. And if the foil is light and dry, and the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, there ſhould be large 
hollows made round the ſtems of the trees to hold 
water; and into each of theſe there ſhould be poured 
eight or nine pots of water, which ſhould be repeated 
once in a week or ten days during the months of June 
and July, if the ſeaſon ſnould continue dry. There 
ſhould alſo be ſome mulch laid over the ſurface of 
theſe hollows, to prevent the ſun and air from dryin 
the ground. Where this is practiſed, the fruit will 
be kept conſtantly growing, and prove large and 
plump; whereas, if this is omitted, the fruit will of- 
ten be ſmall, grow crooked, crack, and fall off from 
the trees. For if the fruit is once ſtinted in their 
growth, and rain ſhould fall plentifully after, it will 
coOccaſion a great quantity of fruit to fall off the 
trees, and thoſe which remain to ripen will not keep 
ſo long as thoſe which never receive any check in 
their growth; and it is from this cauſe, that ſome 
years the fruit in general decays before the uſual 
time. For after it has been for ſome time ſtinted in 
its growth, and then the ſeaſon proves favourable, 
whereby. it receives a ſudden growth, it becomes ſo 
replete with juice, as to diſtend the veſſels too ſud- 
- denly, ſo that they will not be firm, which occaſions 
their decay; therefore it is always beſt to keep the 
fruit conſtantly in a growing ſtate, whereby it will 
acquire a proper ſize, and be rendered better fla- 
voured, | | 
There will alſo be required ſome dreſſing to the 
ground near the fruit- trees; but this ſhould: be laid 


on in autumn, after the trees are pruned. This, 


. drefling ſhould be different, according to the nature 
of the ſoil; if the land is warm and dry, then the dreſſ- 
ing ſhould. be of very rotten dung, mixed with loam; 
and if this is mixed fix or eight months before it is 


laid upon the borders, and three or four times turned | 


over, it will be the better; as will alſo the mixture, 
if it is made with neat's or hog's dung, both which 
ate colder than horſe dung, ſo more proper for hot 


land. But in cold ſtiff land, rotten horſe dung, 


mixed with light ſandy earth, or ſea-coal aſhes, will 
be the molt proper, as this will looſen the ground 
and add a warmth to it. | e 
Theſe dreſſings ſhould be repeated every other year, 
otherwiſe the trees will not thrive ſo well, nor will the 


fruit be ſo good. For, notwithſtanding what many 


perſons have advanced to the contrary, yet experience 


viſe trenching che 
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is againſt them; for the fineſt fruit in England, Vbtli 
as to ſize and flavour, is produced on land which is 
the moſt dunged and worked. Therefore I would ad- 

ound about the fruit-trees very 
well every wintet, for I am ſure they will find it an- 
{wer their expectations who ſhall practiſe this method. 
And where the ground in the quarters is well dreſſed 


and trenched, the fruit- trees will partake of the be- 


nefit; for as the trees advance in their growth; ſo 
their roots are extended to a great diſtance from their 
ſtems; and it is chiefly from L diſtant roots that the 
trees are ſupplied with their nouriſhment ; therefore 
dreſſing the borders only, will not be ſufficient for 
fruit- trees which are old. 5 

In gathering of Pears, great regard ſhould be had to 
the bud which is formed at the bottom of the foot- 
ſtalk, for the next year's bloſſoms ; which, by forcing 
off the Pear before it be mature, is many times ſpoiled; 
for while the fruit is growing, there is always a bud 
formed by the ſide of the Foot-ſtalk upon the ſame 


' ſpur, for the next year's fruit; ſo that when the Pears 


are ripe, if they are gently turned upward, the 
foot- ſtalk will readily part from the ſpur, without in- 
juring the bud. 

The ſeaſon for gathering all Summer Pears is juſt as 
they ripen, for none of theſe will remain good above 
a day or two after they are taken from the tree; nor 
will many of the Autumn Pears keep good above 
ten days or a fortnight after they are gathered. But 
the winter fruits ſhould hang as long upon the trees 
as the ſeaſon will permit; tor they muſt not receive 
the froſt, which will caufe them to rot, and render 
their juices flat and ill taſted , but if the weather con- 
tinue mild until the end of October, it will then be 
a good ſeaſon for gathering them in, which muſt al- 


ways be done in dry weather, and when the trees are 


erfectly dry. 

n the doing of this you ought carefully to avoid 
bruiſing them, therefore you ſhould have a broad flac 
baſketto lay them in as they are gathered ; and when 


they are carried into the ſtore-room, they ſhould be 


taken out ſingly, and each ſort laid up in a cloſe heap 
on a dry place, in order to ſweat, where they may re- 
main for ten days or a fortnight ; during which time 
the windows ſhould be open to admit the air, in or- 
der to carry off all the moiſture which is perſpired 
from the fruit; after this, the Pears ſhould be taken 
ſingly, and wiped dry with a woollen cloth, and then 
acked up in cloſe baſkets, obſerving to put ſome 
heat ſtraw in the bottoms, and round the ſides of 
the baſkets, to prevent their bruiſing againſt the baſ- 
kets. And if ſome thick ſoft paper is fad double or 
treble all round the baſket, between the ſtraw and 
the Pears, this will pou the Pears from imbibing 
the muſty taſte which is communicated to them by the 
ſtraw, when they are contiguous z which taſte often 
penetrates through the ſkin ſo ſtrongly, that when 


the fruit is pared, the taſte will remain. You ſhould 


alſo obſerve to put but one ſort of fruit into a baſket, 
leſt by their A ent fermentations, they ſhould rot 
each other ; but if you have enough of one ſort to 
fill a baſket which holds two or three buſhels, it will be 
ſtill better. After you have filled the baſkets, you muſt 
cover them over with Wheat ſtraw very cloſe, firſt 
laying a covering of paper two or three times double 
over the fruit, and faſten them down; then place theſe 
baſkets in a cloſe room, where they may be kept dry 
and from froſt z but the leſs air is let into the room, 
the better the fruit will keep. It will be very neceſ- 
ſary to fix a label to each baſket, denoting the ſort 
of fruit therein contained, which will fave the trou- 
ble of opening them, whenever you want to know 


the ſorts of fruit; beſides, they ought not to be 


opened before their ſeaſon to be eaten, for the of- 
tener they are opened and expoſed to the air, the 
worſe they will keep. I do not doubt but this will 
be objected to by many, who imagine fruit cannot 


be laid too thin; for which reaſon, they make ſhelves 


to diſpoſe them ſingly upon, and are very fond of 


admitting freſh air, whenever the weather is mild, 


ſuppoſing 


2 it v very neceſſary vo preſerre the 
| — — is Wund true, 
who have large ſtocks of fruit laid u i rhei 
houſes 1n London, which remaln 


were preſerved ſingly upon 
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I hath male, and femals flowers an. the ſame tree 3\ the | 
male flowers, are diſpoſed in-a looſe ckatkin ; theſe have an 


.  mpalement of one leaf, divided into four or froe fegments ; 


=. 


. cloſe to oy buds 
one liaſ, "high 
„ which bas vo petal, bus a ſmall oval germen, ſup- 
porting. 4 , fougle. fue: pointad ftyle, crowned by. — per- 
manuent Him. The 
unt (or acern] with s 


* 


* cover, having — cell, whoſe 
C-; 6s fixed. into the enpalement or cup. 

I his genus is ranged in che ei tion of Lin- 

. neus's.twenty-fiſt,clak; Which ineludes thoſe plants | 

which have male and fernale flowets on the ſame plant, 

1008 male flowers have many ſtamina. He joins to 

5 genus the ex and the Suber of Tournefort, 
whole 97 —— — On. 8 
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beve.no petals, but many ſhort ſtamina, terminated | 


umi. The, female flowers which: /it 
— 4 tf a hemiſpherical thick empalement 


is rough and entire, almaſt biding the 


ermen aſterward becomes an oval | Q 2 1 
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6. Quzscus (Eſeules)- foliis act's — lavibus 
- frudtibus ſeſſillbus. Prod. Leyd. 80. Oat(with: both 
wing indentai lava, and fruit fitting theſt i the 
_ branches, Quercus parva ſive Phagus Gracorum & 
Eſculus Pliny. C. BP. The ſmall Oak or be 


Greeks, and the Eſculus of Pliny, commonly called ht a. 
. loved aken Oak. ION 7 ' 
#labris, 


ſerrato dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. with oblong, 
oval, ſmooth, | ſanved, indemted Quercus calyce 
echinato, glande majore. C. a P. — Ou with a 
prickly cup and a larger Acorn. „ $46 (208 9 5H 


8. Quazxcvs (Rabra) foliis — ſetacęo· mu- 


cronatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
a ted leaves, termingted by points, uercuyEſouli 
diviſurà, fohis:amplionbus aculeatis. Flak; Alm. go. 

tab. 84. N,, e leavin, = tha 
divided lite the , 17 

Wee utrinque . 
tis ſinuato · ſerratis, denticulis rotundatis uniformibus. 

Hort. Cliff. 448. Oak with ablang ouul leaves wbhich are 
pointed an both fides, and haue ſatad finuſes; wir uni- 
form rrumdiſb indentures. Quercus caſtaneæ foliis pro- 


at with obtwe fnu- 


lor. ws x90. Ont tvith —— — 
1 cuoru - aut lab. Quercus folio be 


lack Oe. e eee 19230 
11. QUzRCYS, (Ale feli oblique Piana au- 


bus avguliſque abruſis. Lin. Sp Plakt, 99 
. .abligue::mowy-peinted duaues, having abiuſe i 


angies. Quercus alba Vieginianas' Cate Car. 
„ P.tab. 214 The white Oak * V. 


. 


cho avis. 


96. On 


* Ty I 


is 


— 


folio 
leaved evergreen Oak. 
14. Quzzcvs (Cramumtia) foliis oblongo-ovatis fmuato- | 
ſpinoſis ſubtus tomentoſis, glatidibus peduncularis. 
auv. Monſp. 96. Evergreen Oak with oblong, oval, 
prickly, indented leaves, which are woolly on their under 
fide, and bears Acorns with foot-ftalks. Ilex folio agri- 
folii. Bot. Monſp. 140. The Holly-lzaved evergreen Oak. 
15. Quzncvs (Coccifera) folũs ovatis indiviſis, ſpinoſo- 
dentatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 80. Oak with oval, un- 
divided, ſmooth leaves, which are prickly and indented. 
Ilex aculeata, cocciglandifera. C. B. P. 425. Prickly 
Kermes Oak: | 
16. Queitcus (Virginians) foliis lanceolato-ovatis inte- 
gerrimis petiolatis ſempervirentibus. Oak with ſpear- 
oval, entir? leaves, ꝛbbich are evergreen, and 
have foot-ftalks. Quercus ſempervirens foliis oblon- 
is non ſinuatis. Banift. Evergreen Oak with oblong 
2 which are not. ſinuated, commonly called Live Oak | 


in America. $07 þ 
17. Quxxcus (Suber) foliis ovato-oblongis indiviſis ſer- 
ratis ſubtus tomentoſis, cortice rimoſo fungoſo. Hort. 
Cliff. 448. Oak with oval, oblong, undivjded leaves, 
which are ſawed and woolly on their under fide, and have 
4 fungous cleft bark. Suber latifolium perperud vi- 
rens. C. B. P. 424. The broad-leaved evergreen Cork- 
tree. 
The firſt fort here mentioned, is the moſt common 
Oak of this country, which is ſo well known as to 
need no deſcription ; the leaves of this have pretty 
long foot-ſtalks, and the Acorns have none, but fit 
cloſe to the branches. 
The ſecond fort is not fo common here as the firſt, 
but in the wilds of Kent and Suſſex I have ſeen many 
large trees of this kind. The leaves of this are not 
ſo deeply ſinuated as thoſe of the firſt, nor are they ſo 
— but the indentures are oppoſite, like the 
lobes of winged leaves; theſe have ſcarce any foot- 
ſtalks, but ſir cloſe to the branches; the Acorns nd 
upon very long foot-ſtalks, in which they differ from 
the common ſort. The timber of this ſort is account- 
ed better than that of the firſt, and the trees when 
growing have à better appearance. Theſe have been 
generally ſuppoſed to be ſeminal varieties, which have 
accidentally come from Acorns of the fame trees; I 
was long, of this opinion myſelf, but having lately 
ſeen ſome young trees with Acorns upon them, which 
were raiſed f 
ing they retain their difference, I am inclined to be- 
lieve they are different. | | 
The third fort grows upon the Apennines, and alſo 
in Swabia and Portugal. The leaves of this are 
broader, and not ſo deeply ſinuated as thoſe of the 
common Oak ; they are of a lighter green on their 
upper ſide, and pale on their under ; they have very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, and their points are obtuſe ; the 
Acorns have wy long foot-ſtalks, which frequently 
ſuſtain three or four growing in a cluſter, 
The fourth ſort grows in the ſouth of France and 
Italy; this is a low buſhy Oak, which riſes but fix or 
ſeven feet high, ſending out many ſlender branches 
the whole length, garniſhed with oblong leaves which 
are obtuſely indented ; they are about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad, ſtanding upon ſlen - 
der foot-ſtalks; the Acorns are ſmall and grow in 
cluſters, and the galls pow three or four together. 
The fifth ſort grows in Burgundy ; the leaves of this 
are oblong and pointed, and are frequently indented 
in the middle like a lyre; they are] and acute- 
pointed, a. little hoary on their under fide, ſtandin 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks. The Acorns are ſmall, an 
8 rough prickly cups. ; 
e ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; the 
leaves of this tree are ſmooth, and deeply ſinuated 
like winged leaves; ſome of the ſinuſes are obtuſe, 
and others end in acute points; they have very ſhort 
foor-ſtalks ; the branches are covered with a purpliſh 


— —  a_— 


— 


bark when young; the. Acorns are long and flender, | 


the cups rough and a little prickly, ſitting cloſe to the 
branches. Tbe Acorns of this ſort are fweet, and are 


non ſerrato, C. B. P. 424. The narrow- | 


rom Acorns of the ſecond fort, and find- | 


eaten by the poor in the fouth of France, 
who in times of ſcarcity grind them and make bread 
with the flour. = £1 
The ſeventh fort gtows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence the Acorns are annually brought to Europe, 
where they are uſed for dycing ; theſe are called Ve. 
lani, and the tree Velanida by the Greeks, It is one 
of the faireft ſpecies of Oak in the world: the trunk 
of this riſes as high as the common Oak; the branches 
extend very wide on every fide, and are covered'with 
4 grayiſh bark, intermixed with brown ſpots ; the 
the branches are cloſely garniſhed with oblong oval 
leaves, about three inches long, and almolt two 
broad, which are deeply ſawed on their edges; moſt 
of the ſaws or teeth turn backward, and terminate in 
acute points. The leaves are (tiff, of a pale green on 
their upper ſide, and downy on their under; the Acorns 
ave very large ſcaly cups which almoſt cover them; 
the ſcales are * and acute - pointed, ſtanding 
out a quarter of an inch; ſome of the cups are as 


large as middling Apples. 


The eighth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 
other parts. of North America. This arrives to a 
large ſize in the countries where it naturally grows; 
the bark is ſmooth, of a grayiſh colour, but that of 
the younger branches is darker; the leaves are fix 
inches long, and two and a half broad in the middle, 
where they ate broadeſt; they are obtuſely ſinuated, 
each ſinus ending with a btiſtly point, of a bright 
green, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The leaves 
continue their verdure very late in autumn, ſo that 
unleſs hard froſt comes on early, they do not fall till 
near Chriſtmas, and they do not change their colour 
long before. The Acorns of this ſort are a little long- 
er, but not ſo thick as thoſe of the common Oak. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
of this there leems to be two Kinds, one of which 
grows to a much larger ſize than the other, though 
this may be occaſioned by the foil in which they grow; 
for the largeſt fort grows in the rich low lands, where 
it becomes the largeſt tree of any of the Oaks in 
thoſe countries. The wood is not of a fine grain, 
but is very ſerviceable ; the bark is gray and ſcaly; 
the leaves are five or fix inches long, and two inches 
and a half broad in the middle, indented on the 
edges, and have many tranſverſe veins running from 
the midrib to the borders; they are of a bright green, 
and ſo nearly reſemble thoſe of the Cheftnut-tree, as 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from it. The Acorns of 
this ſort are very large, and their cups are ſhort. The 


leaves of the other variety are not ſo large, nor ſo 


ſtrongly veined, and the Acorns'are ſmaller and a little 
longer, which may atiſe from the ſoil. _ 

The tenth ſort grows naturally on poor land in moſt 
par of North America, where it never grows to a 
arge ſize, and the wood is of little value. The bark 
is of a dark brown colour the leaves are very broad 
at the top, where they have two waved indentures, 
which divide them almoſt into three lobes; they di- 
miniſh gradually to their baſe, where they are narrow ; 
they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and have ſhorr 
foot-ſtalks. The Acorns are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common Oak, and have ſhort cups. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in North America, 


| where the wood is eſteemed preferable to any of their 


other ſorts for — being much more durable 
than any of them. The bark of this tree is grayiſh, 
the leaves are of a light green ſix or ſeven inches long, 
and four broad in the middle; they are regularly in- 
dented almoſt to the midrib ; the indentures are ob- 
tuſe, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. The Acorns of this 


8 reſemble thoſe of the common Oak. 
Th 


e twelfth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
where they diſtinguiſh two ſorts; one of them is call - 
ed the Highland Willow Oak, which grows upon 

r dry land; the leaves are of a pale green and en- 
tire, ſhaped like thoſe of the Willow- tree. The Acorns 
are very ſmall, but have pretty large cups. 


The other grows in low moiſt land, and riſes to a 


much greater height; the leaves ate longer and nar- 
Side © cower, 
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rower, and the Acorns are of the ſame ſize and — 
i 


Jo that I ſuſpect their difference 
in which they grow. . 
The. thirteenth fort is 1 known by the title of 
Ilex, or evergreen O 

rieties, which differ greatly in the ſize and ſhape of 
their leaves; but theſe will all ariſe from Acorns of the 


is owing to the 


ſame tree, as I have ſeveral times experienced; Hay, 


the lower and upper branches of the ſame tree are 
frequently Seni with leaves, very different in ſize 
and ſhape from each other; thoſe on the lower 
branches being much broader, rounder, and their 
edges indented and ſet with prickles, but thoſe on the 
upper are long, narrow, and entire; ſo that I verily 
believe they are all but one ſpecies, except the Kermes 
Oak, which is undoubtedly a diſtinct fort. The leaves 
of the Ilex are from three a inches long, and 
one broad near the baſe, gradually leſſening to a point; 
they are of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but 
whitiſh and downy on their under, and are entire, 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; theſe remain 
green all the car, and do not fall till hey are thruſt 
off by young leaves in the ſpring. The Acorns are 
ſmaller than thoſe 'of the common Oak, but of the 
ſame ſhape. * 
The fourteenth ſort is — to be a different ſpe- 
cies, but of this I much doubt, having raiſed ſome 
plants from the Acorns of the thirteenth, whoſe leaves 
are ſo like thoſe of this, as not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from them; theſe are ſhorter and broader than the 
other, and approach in ſhape to thoſe of the Holly- 
tree, and are alſo ſet with,prickles on their edges. 
The fifteenth ſort is the Oak, from which the kermes, 
or what is called ſcarlet grain is collected, which is an 
inſe& that harbours on this tree. It grows naturally 
in Provence and Languedoc, where it is known by 
the title d'Avaux. This. is of ſmall growth, ſeldom 
riſing above twelve or fourteen feet high, ſending out 
branches on every ſide the whole length, ſo as to torm 
a buſhy ſhrub ;- the leaves are oval and undivided; 
they are ſmooth on their ſurface, but indented on 
their edges, which are armed with prickles like thoſe 
of the Holly-tree. The Acorns are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the common Oak. 
The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in Carolina and 
Virginia, where it riſes to the height of forty feet. 
The grain of the wood is hard, tough, and coarſe ; 
the bark is grayiſh ; the leaves are ovally ſpear-ſhaped, 
about three inches long and one and a half broad, 
entire, and of a dark green, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a thick conſiſtence, and continue 
green all the year. The Acorns are ſmall, oblong, 
and have ſhort cups; they are very ſweet, ſo are eaten 
by the Indians, who lay them up in ſtore for the 
winter; they alſo draw a very ſweet oil from them, 
little inferior to that of ſweet Almonds. This is call- 
ed the Live Oak in America. 
The ſeventeenth ſort is the tree whoſe bark is the 
cork ; of this there are two or three varieties, viz. 
one with a broad, another with a narrow leaf, which 
are evergreen ; and there is one or two which caſt 
their leaves in autumn, but the broad-leayed ever- 
en is the moſt common ; the other may probably 
only varieties ariſing by accident. 
this are entire, of an oblong oval, about two inches 
long, and one and a quarter broad, ſawed on their 
edges, and have a little down on their under ſides; 
their foot-ſtalks are very ſhort ; theſe leaves continue 
green through the winter till the middle of May, when 
they . — y fall off juſt before the new leaves come 
out, ſo that the trees are very often almoſt bare for a 
ſhort time. The Acorns are very like thoſe of the 
common Oak. . ABS, 
The exterior bark of this tree is the cork ; this is 
taken off from the trees every eight or ten years, but 
there is an interior bark which nouriſhes the trees, ſo 
that the tripping off the outer is ſo far from injuring 
them, that 1t is neceſſary to continue the trees ; for 
thoſe whoſe bark are not taken off, ſeldom laſt longer 
than fifty or ſixty years in health ; whereas the trees 


of this there are ſeveral va- 


_— 


The leaves of 


deep root. 
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which are barked every eight or ten years, will live 
a hundred and fifty years and more. The bark of 
the young tree is porous and good for little, however 
it is neceſſary to take it off when the trees are twelve 
or fifteen years old, without which the bark will not 
be good, and after eight or ten years, the bark will 
be fit to take off again; but this ſecond peeling is 


of little uſe, but the third peeling the bark will be 


in perfection, and will continue ſo many years, for 
the beſt cork is taken from the old trees. The time 
of year for ſtripping off this bark is in July, when 


the ſecond ſap flows plentifully; this is performed 


with -an inſtrument; like that uſed for diſbarking 
Oaks. The aſhes of burnt cork mixed with freſh 
butter, and made into an ointment, is much recom- 


mended for the piles. . 


All the forts of Oaks are propagated by ſowing their 
Acorns, and the ſooner they are put into the ground 
after they are ripe, the better they will ſucceed ; for 
they are very apt to ſprout where they are ſpread thin, 


and if they are laid in heaps, they ferment and rot in 


a little time; therefore the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing them 
is in the beginning of November, by which time they 
will be fallen from the trees. | | 

I-ſhall firſt give ſome directions for raiſing the ſeveral 
ſorts of Oaks in a nurſery, which are intended to be 
planted out for ornament, where their timber is not 
to be regarded. Theſe Acorns may be ſown in beds 


about four feet wide, with paths of two feet broad 


between them; in theſe beds there may be four rows 
ſown, at about nine inches diſtance from each other; 
when the beds are marked out, there ſhould be drills 
drawn with a hoe in a ſtrait line, into which the 


Acorns ſhould be dropped at about two or three inches 


diſtance ; then they mult be carefully covered over 


with the earth two inches thick, leaving none of them 
uncovered, which might tempt the vermin, for if 
they once find them out, they will make ſad havock 
S of Acorns. - | 

n the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear, you 
muſt cotefully clear dom from ——_ 44 if 2 
ſeaſon proves dry, you ſhould refreſh them now and 
then with a little water, which will greatly promote 
their growth. In theſe beds the plants ſhould remain 
until the following autumn (oblerving conſtantly to 
keep them clear from weeds ;) at which time you 
ſhould prepare a ſpot of good freſh earth (in ſize pro- 
E to the quantity of plants,) which ſhould 

well trenched and levelled; then toward the mid- 

dle or latter end of October, you ſhould carefully 
take up the plants, ſo as not to injure their roots, 
and plant them out in rows three feet aſunder, and 
eighteen inches diſtance plant from plant; obſerving 
never to ſuffer the plants to abide long out of the 
ground, becauſe their roots would dry and endanger 
their growth. 
When the plants have taken root in this nurſery, 
they will require little more care than to keep them 
clear from weeds, and dig the ground between the 
rows every ſpring; in doing of which, you ſhould 
cut off ſuch roots as extend very far from the trunk 
of the trees, which will render them better for tranſ- 
ER again; you. ſhould alſo prune off ſuch ſide- 

ranches as extend themſelves very far, and would 
retard the upright ſhoot; but you ſhould by no 
means cut off al the ſmall lateral branches, ſome of 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to be left on, to de- 
tain the ſap for the augmentation of the trunk; for 
I have often obſerved, where trees have been thus 
cloſely pruned, that their heads have overgrown their 
bodies, ſo that they have bent downward and become 
crooked. N 
When theſe trees have remained in the nurſery three 
or four years, they will then be large enough to 
tranſplant to the places where they are to remain; 


for it is not proper to let them grow very large before 


they are planted out, becauſe theſe are very hazard- 
ous trees to remove when old, or after they have taken 


The 


— 
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The ſeaſon for this work is (as ſaid before) in the 
autumn; at which time, if they are carefully taken 
up, there will be little danger of their ſucceeding: In 
tranſplanting theſe trees, you. ſhould by no means 
cut their heads, which is too much practiſed ; all that 
ſhould be done, muſt be only to cut off any bruiſed 
or ill-placed branches, which thould be taken off cloſe 
to the place where they are produced; but there can 
be no greater injury done to theſe trees, than to ſhorten 
their how for when the leading bud (which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to draw and attract the nouriſh- 
ment) is taken off, the branch often decays entirely, 
or at leaſt down to the next vigorous bud. 

The trees thus raiſed and managed, will, (if planted in 
a proper ſoil) grow to a conſiderable magnitude, and 
are very proper for a wilderneſs in large e or 
to plant in clumps in parks, &c. but if they are de- 
ſigned for timber, it is much the better method to ſow 
the Acorns in the places where they are to remain z in 
order to which, you ſhould provide yourſelf in autumn 
with a ſufficient quantity of Acorns, which ſhould: be 
always taken from ſtrait, upright, vigorous growing 
trees ; theſe ſhould be gathered from under the trees 
as ſoon as may be after they are fallen; and, if poſſi- 
ble, in a dry time, laid thin in ſome open room to 


dry; after which they may be put into dry ſand, and | 


preſerved in a dry place until the beginning of No- 

vember, when you ſhould prepare the ground for 

lanting them. | 

The directions before given are deſigned only for 
ſmall plantations in a garden or park, which are only 
for pleaſure; but where theſe trees are cultivated with 
a view to profit, the Acorns ſhould be ſown where the 
trees are deſigned to grow; for thoſe which are tranſ- 
planted will never grow to the ſize of thoſe which 
ſtand where they are ſown, nor will they laſt near fo 
long ſound. For in ſome places, where theſe trees have 
been tranſplanted with the greateſt care, and they have 
grown very faſt for ſeveral years after, yet they are 
now decaying, when thoſe which remain in the place 
where they came up from the Acorns, are ſtill very 
thriving, and have not the leaſt ſign of decay. There- 
fore, whoever deſigns to cultivate theſe trees for tim- 
ber, ſhould never think of tranſplanting them, but 
ſow the Acorns on the ſame ground where they are to 
grow; for, the timber of all thoſe trees which are 
tranſplanted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the trees 
from Acorns. I ſhall therefore add ſome plain direc- 
tions for ſowing Acorns, and managing — trees 
during their minority, until they are out of danger, 
and require no farther care. 

The firſt thing to be done is, that of fencing the 
ound very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rab- 
ts ; for if either of theſe can get into the ground, 

they will ſoon deſtroy all the young trees. Indeed 

they will in a few years grow to be out of danger 
from hares and rabbets, but it will be many years be- 
fore they will be paſt injury from cattle, if they are 

itted to get into the plantation, therefore durable 
fences ſhould be put round the ground : if in the be- 
ginning a pale fence is made about the land, which 
may be cloſe at the bottom and open above, and 
within the pale a Quick-hedge planted, this will be- 
come Aa fence by the time the pale decays, 
againſt 
got above the reach of hares and rabbets, ſo that they 
cannot injure them, for the bark of the trees will be 
too hard for them to gnaw. 

After the ground is well fenced, it ſhould be pre- 

pared, by ploughing it three or four times, and after 

each ploughing to harrow it well, to break the clods, 
and cleanſe the ground from Couch, and the roots of 
all bad weeds. Indeed if the ground is green ſward, 
it will be better to have one crop of Beans, Peas, or 

Turneps off the ground, before the Acorns are ſown, 

provided theft crops are well hoed to ſtir the ſurface 

and deſtroy the weeds ; for if this is obſerved, the 
crop will mend and improve the land for ſowing ; but 
in this caſe the ground ſhould be ploughed as ſoon 


ſorts of cattle ; and then the trees will have | 


— 


— 
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as poſſible, when the crop 1s taken off, to prepare it 
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plants. 


ter ſowing, 


for the Acorns, which ſhould be fown as ſooh as may 


be after the Acorns are ripe, for although theſe may 
be preſerved in ſand for ſome time, yet they will be 


apt to ſprout z and if ſo, the ſhoots are in danger of 


being broken and ſpoiled ; therefore I ſhould adviſe 
ſowing early, which is certainly the beſt method. 

In making choice of the Acorns, all thoſe ſhould be 
preferred, which are taken from the largeſt and moſt 
thriving trees; and thoſe of pollard- trees ſhould al- 
ways be rejected, though the latter are generally the 
moſt productive of Acorns, but thoſe of the large 


trees commonly produce the ſtrongeſt and moſt thriv- 


ing plants. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing the Acorns being come, and 
the ground having been ploughed and levelled 
ſmooth, the next work is to ſow the Acorns, which 
mult be done by drawing drills acroſs the ground, at 
about four feet aſunder, and two inches deep, into 


which the Acorns ſhould be ſcattered at two inches 


diſtance, Theſe drills may be drawn either with a 
drill plough, or by hand with a hoe; but the former 
is the moſt - expeditious method, therefore in lar 

plantations ſhould be preferred. In' drawing the 
drills, if the land has any ſlope to one ſide, theſe 
ſhould be made the ſame way as the ground ſlopes, 
that there may be no ſtoppage of the wet by the rows 


of plants croſſing the hanging of the land. This ſhould 


be particularly obſerved 1n all wet ground, . or where 
the wet is ſubject to lie in winter, but in dry land it is 
not of much conſequence. When the Acorns are 
ſown, the drills ſhould be carefully filled in, ſo as to 
cover the Acorns ſecurely; for if any of them are ex- 
poſed, they will entice the birds and mice; and if ei- 
ther of theſe once attack them, they will make great 
havock with them. 4 

The reaſon of my directing the drills to be made at 
this diſtance, is for the more convenient ſtirring the 
ground between the rows, to keep the young plants 
clear from weeds; for if this is not carefully done, it 
cannot be expected that the young plants ſhould make 
much progreſs ;. and yet this is generally neglected 
by many who pretend to be great planters, who are 
often at a large expence to plant, but ſeldom regard 
them after; ſo that the young plants have the diffi- 
culty to encounter the weeds, which are frequently 
four or five times the height of the plants, and not 
only ſhade and draw them, but alſo exhauſt all the 
goodneſs of the ground, and conſequently ſtarve the 
Therefore, whoever hopes to have ſucceſs 
in their plantations, ſhould determine to be at the ex- 
pence 0 * them clean for eight or ten years af- 


tained ſtrength enough to keep down the weeds; the 
neglecting of this has occaſioned ſo many plantations 
to miſcarry, as are frequently to be met with in di- 
vers parts of England. 

About the middle of April the young plants will ap- 
pear above ground; but before this, if the ground 
ſhould produce many young weeds, it will be good 
huſbandry to ſcuffle the ſurface over with Dutch hoes, 
in a dry time, either the latter end of March or the 
beginning of 2 to deſtroy the weeds, whereby 
the ground will be kept clean until all the plants are 
come up ſo as to be plainly diſcerned; by which time 
it may be proper to hoe the ground over again, for 
by doing it early, while the weeds are ſmall, a man 


will perform more of this work in one day than he 


can in three or four when the weeds are grown large; 
beſides, there will be great hazard of cutting off or 
injuring the young plants when they are hid by the 


up by the ſun ; but large weeds often take freſh root 
and grow again, eſpecially if rain ſhould fall ſoon 
after, and then the weeds will grow the faſter for 
being ſtirred; therefore it is not only the beſt me- 
thod, but alſo the cheapeſt huſbandry, to hegin 
cleaning early in the ſpring, and to repeat it as often as 
the weeds are produced | 

The firſt ſummer, while the plants are young, it will 
be the beſt way to perform theſe hocings by hand, 


but 


* 


y which time the plants will have ob- 


weeds; and ſmall weeds being cut, are ſoon dried 
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but afterward it may be done with the hoe-plough , 
for as the rows are four feet aſunder, there will be 


room enough for this plough to work; and as this 
will ſtir and looſen the ground, it will be of great ſer- 
vice to the plants; but there will require a little hand- | ' 


labour where the plough is uſed, in order to deſtroy | 


the weeds, which will come up in the rows between 


the plants; for theſe will be out of the reach of the 


plough, and if they are not deſtroyed, they will foon 
overgrow and bear down the young plants. 


per to draw out ſome of them, where they too 
cloſe ; but in the doing of this, great care ſhould: be 
had not to injure the roots of thoſe left; for as the 
plants which are drawn out are only fit for planta- 
tions deſigned for pleaſure, fo theſe ſhould not be ſo 


much regarded in their being removed, as to facrifice | 


any of thoſe which are deſigned to remain. In the 
thinning of theſe plantations, the plants may at the 
firſt time be left t one foot aſunder, which will 
give them room enough to grow two or three years 


longer, by which time it may be eafy to judge which 


are likely to make the beſt trees; therefore theſe 
may be then fixed on as ſtandards to remain, though 
it will be proper to have a greater number at this time 
marlced than can be permitted to grow, becauſe ſome 
of them may not anſwer the expectation; and as it 
will be improper to thin theſe trees too much at one 
time, ſo leaving double the number intended at 
the ſecond thinning will not be amiſs. Therefore, if 
they are then left at-about four feet diſtance in the 
rows, they will have room en to grow three or 
four years longer; by which time, if the plants have 
made good progreſs, their roots will have ſpread over 
the ground, therefore it will be proper to take up 
every other tree in the rows. But by this I do not 
mean to be exact in the removing, but to make choice 
of the beſt plants to ſtand, which ever rows they may 


be in, or if they ſhould not be exactly at the diſtance ' 


here aſſigned; all that is de here, is to lay down 
general rules, which ſhould be as nearly complied 
wich as the plants will permit; therefore, every perſon 
ſhould be guided by the growth of the trees in the 


about eight feet, they will not require any more thin- 
ni in two or three years time, thoſe which 
are not to remain will be fit to cut down, to make 
ſtools for under-wood ; and thoſe which are to remain, 
will have made ſuch progreſs as to become a ſhelter 
to each other; for this is what ſhould be principally 
attended to, whenever the trees are thinned ; therefore 
in all ſuch places as are much expoſed to the wind, 
the trecs ſhould be thinned with great caution and by 
ſlow degrees; for if the air is let too much at once 
into the plantation, it will give a ſudden check to 
the trees, and greatly retard their growth; but in ſhel- 
tered fituations, there need not be fo caution 
uſed as in thoſe places, for the plants will not be in 
ſo much danger of ſuffer 
The diſtance which I chuſe to allow to thoſe 
trees which are to remain for timber is, from 
feet, which will not be too 


would adviſe the er up the „that the 
gout Clear, for the advantage of 
growing timber, which is what ſhould be princi- 


pally regarded; but in general, moſt peop 


8 of this work. 
the plants have been reduced to the diſtance of 


are cut, 1 


4 


After the plants have grown two years, it will be pro- is 
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will draw away a 
timber- trees, and retard them in way. Cuck. owe 


_ "in ſeveral parts of England, as alſo to the 
af the eſtates where theſe tracts of land now lie uncul- 
tivated, und produce nothin 
of 


vrhich has. been ſo lo 
may be obliged to ſeek for timber abroad, or be con- 


the large foreſts, from whence the navy 


thiok, there is a law, whereby pe 
cut down their timber at this ſeaſon. 
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much worth ; and yet, by their ſtools being left, they 
8 ſhare of nouriſhment from the 


The ſail in which' the Oak makes the greateſt pro. 
gen is a deep rich loam, in which che trees grow to 

latgeſt frze; and the timber of thoſe trees which 
1 upon this land, is generally mote pliable than 

t which'prows on a ſhallower vr dricr ground, but 
the wood df the latter is much more compact and 
hard. Inderd there are few ſoils in England, in which 
the Oak will not grow, provided there is proper care 
taken in their cultivation, chough this tree will not 
thrive equally in all ſoils; but yet it might be cult. 
vated to 4 national advantage upon many large waſte; 
great profic 


to the owner. And 
deſtroying the timber 
England continue in practice ſome years longer, 
in the ſame degree which it has for ſome years paſt, 
and as little care taken to raiſe a ſupply, this country 
eſteemed for its naval ſtrength, 


ſhould the preſent temper 


tent with fuck a naval ſtrength, as the poor remains of 
fome frugal eſtates may have left ings for as to 


been ſo 
long ſupplied; a few years will put an end to the tim- 


ber there; and how can it be otherwiſe, when the 
* perſons to whoſe care theſe are committed, reap an 


advantage from the deſtruction of the timber? 

Before I quit this ſubject, 1 mult beg leave to take 
notice of another great evil, which is of ſo much 
conſequence to the public, as to deſerve their utmoſt 


attention; which is, that of cutting down the Oaks 


in the ſpring of the year, at the time when the ſap is 
flowing. This is done for the fake of the bark, which 
will then cafily peel off; and for the ſake of this, I 
ople are obliged to 
But by to do- 
ing, the timber is not half ſo durable as that which is 
fallen in the winter, ſo that thoſe ſhips, which have 
been built of this ſpring-cut timber, have decayed 
more in ſeven or eight years, than others which were 
built with timber cut in, winter; have done in twenty 
or thirty. And this our neighbours the French have 
rienced, and therefore have wiſely ordered; that 

the bark ſhould be taken off the trees ſtanding, at the 
— — time, but the trees are left till the next, and 
imes until the ſecond winter, before they are 

cut down; and the timber of theſe are found to be 
more durable and better for uſe, than that of any trecs 
which have not been peeled. Therefore I wiſh we 
were wiſe enough to copy after them in thoſe things 
which are for public good, rather than to imitate them 
in their follies, which has been too much the faſhion 


of late years. | 
QUICK. By the word Quick is generally underſtood 


all live hedges, of whatever fort of plants: are 
compoſed, to diſtinguiſh them from dead we ol 
but, in the more firis ſenſe of this word, it is gene- 
rally applied to the Hawthorn, or Meſpilus Sylveſ- 
tris ; under which name the young — or ſats, are 
commonly fold by the nurſery-gardeners, who raiſe 
them for fale. | 

In the choice of theſe ſets, thoſe which are raiſed in 
the nurſery, are to be preferred to ſuch as are drawn 
our of the woods, becauſe the latter have feldam good 
roots; though as they are larger plants than are com- 
monly to be had in the — many people prefer 
them on that account; but from long experience | 
have found, that thoſe hedges which have been plant- 
ed with young plants from the nurſery, have always 
made the beſt hedges. Indeed, if perſons would have 


3 to wait for theſe from ſeed, and to fow the 


vs in the place where the hedge is deſigned, theſc 


 unremoved plants willmake a much ſtronger and more 


durable fence, than thoſe which are tranſplanted , but 


I am aware that moſt people will be for condemning 
_ this practice, as tedious in raiſing ; hut if the Haw: 


ale 
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the ſeed- bed unremoved. 
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| of thoſe five feety be 
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have made ſuch prögreſs as ON. rtake, in ſix y 

plants of ewo Neun ed which Were tt aned | 
at the time when theſe ſeeds were ſown... | | 
And if the- -hedges are raiſed from c it will gy be 
amiſs to mix Holly bernes with the Hays; and if 


ſo, theſe berries ſhould alſo be buried = * * to 


prepare them, ſo hat then both will come u 
ther the followir and this mixture of Halt Holly | 
with the Quick, X not only have a beautiful ap- 
pearance in the winter, but will alſo thicken the bense 
at the bottom, and make it a better LS 44 
But where the hed e is tobe planted, the ed 
not be more than three years old from the 
when they are older, their roots will be 
woody; and as they are commonly trimmed 

fore the ſets are planted, ſo they very often milſcarry ; 
and ſach of them as do live, will not make ſo * 


progreſs as younger plants, nor are they ſo durable I bo 


hard and 
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the ſecond row commences in the centre of the ſquare 
formed by the two firſt trees of the firſt row, and the 
two firſt of the third, reſembling the figure of the 


five at cards. This regular diſpoſition of trees was |. 


formerly more regarded than at preſent, and is ſtill 


much in practice in France for planting trees to form 


a grove, 
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ACEMIFEROUS fignifies bearing in | 
cluſters. | 
R k divided 


RACEMUS, a cluſter, is a ſtal 
or branched into ſeveral foot-ſtalks, ſuſtain- 
ing the flowers or fruit ſet together, as are the 
bunches of Grapes, Currants, &c. The firſt of theſe 
conditions diſtinguiſhes it from a ſpike, the laſt from 

_ a panicle. | | W 

R ADIATED FLOWERS are ſuch as have 
ſeveral ſemiflorets ſet round a diſk in form of a ra- 
diant ſtar, as are the flowers of Daiſy, Cammomile, 
&c. Theſe are called radiated diſcous flowers; thoſe 
which have no ſuch ray, are called naked diſcous 

flowers, as the Wormwood, Mugwort, Tanſey, &c. 
RADICLE denotes that part of the ſeed of a plant, 
which, upon its vegetation, becomes a little root, by 
which the tender plant at firſt receives its nouriſhment 

before the after root be formed. This is that part 
of the ſeed, which, in making malt, ſhoots forth, and 
is called the come or comb. | 
RADISH. Sec RarRnRAuvs. 
RADISH (HORSE.) Sce CocxLtaria. 
RAIN is generally accounted to be a crude vapour 
of the earth, but more eſpecially of the ſea, drawn 
up from thence by the attractive power of the ſun, or 
carried thitherward by. pulſion, and wafted by the 
winds into the aerial region, by which ſublimation 
and rarefaction, and the virtual qualities of the ſun 
and air, it-is formed into clouds. 

The crudities are diſpelled, and theſe clouds ſuſpend 
and hang in the air, and though it may be thought 
impoſſible that they ſhould be ſo ſuſpended in the air 
by reaſon of their great weight and preſſure, yet it 

| will not appear ſo on conſideration. | 
When theſe big cp are thus drawn up to ny conſi- 

derable height by the ſtrength of the air which is un- 
derneath them, and which ſtill grows greater and 
greater, d by its motion, undulating this way and 
that way, y riſe gradually through the air. 

This is demonſtrable by paper kites, which, after they 

are maiſed to about ſixty feet high, riſe eaſier and with 
reater ſwiftneſs, and the higher, ſtill the better and 
ronger they fly. 

T — vapours, being this arrived into the upper re- 
gions of the air, are ſoon aggregated and condenſed 
into bodies and clouds. | 
And though they are blown here and there, they are 

ſtill ſuſpended, till they are releaſed from their im- 
priſonment by the genial diſpoſition of the ſun, or by 
the natural warmth, humidity and rarefaction of the 

air, 


— 


It js not to be doubted, but chat the Rain drops out 


breadthwiſe, in ſuch manner, that the firſt tree of | 


au! 
Trees mecung in Quincunx are ſuch as are planted in 
the fol owing form: N a as 
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 QUINQUEFOLIUM. | See Porzwr mA 
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of the clouds, becauſe we do not find it rain, but 


where clouds are to be ſeen, and by how much the 


fairer the weather is, the ſeldomer it rains. 
Rain is a very frequent and uſeful meteor, deſcend- 
ing from above in form of drops of water. 
Rain ſeems to differ from dew only in this, that dew 
falls at ſome particular times, and in very ſmall drops, 
ſo as to be ſeen when it is down, but is ſcarce per- 


ceivable while it is falling; whereas Rain is groſſer, 


and falls at any time. 125 
Rain is apparently a precipitated cloud, as clouds 
are nothing but vapours raiſed from moiſture, waters, 
&c. and vapours are demonſtratively nothing elſe but 
little bubbles, or veſiculæ detached from the waters 
by the power of the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, 
or both. * | 
Theſe veſiculz, being ſpecifically lighter than the at- 
moſphere, are buoyed up thereby till they arrive at 
a region where the air is a juſt balance with them; 
and here they float, till by Cam new agent they are 
converted into clouds, and thence into either Rain, 
ſnow, hail, miſt, or the like. | | | 
But the agent in this formation of clouds, &c. is a 
little controverted: the generality will have it the 
cold, which, conſtantly occupying the ſuperior re- 
_u of the air, chills and condenſes the veſiculæ at 
eir arrival from a warmer quarter, congregates them 
together, and occaſions ſeveral of them to coaleſce 
into little- maſſes ; by this means their quantity of 
matter increaſing in a greater proportion than their 
ſurface, they become an overload to the lighter air, 
and deſcend into Rain. | "= 
The coldneſs of the air may cauſe the particles of the 
clouds to loſe: their motions, and become lets able to 
reſiſt the gravity of the incumbent air, and conſequent- 
ly to yield to its preſſure, and fall to the ground. 
The wind may collect the vapours in ſuch abundance, 
as firſt to form very thick clouds, and then to ſqueeze 
thoſe clouds together, till the watery- particles make 
drops too big to hang in the air. 
But the grand cauſe, according to Monſ. Rohault, 
is ſtill behind; he conceives it to be the heat of the 
air, which, after continuing for ſome time near the 
earth, is ar length carried up on high by a wind, and, 
there thawing the frozen villi or locke of the half- 
frozen veſiculæ, reduces them into drops, which, 
coaleſcing, deſcend, and have their diſſolution per- 
fected in their progreſs through the lower and warm- 
er ſtages of the atmoſphere. 
Monſieur Le.Clerc and others aſcribe this deſcent 
of the clouds rather to an alteration. of the atmo- 
ſphere than of the veſiculæ, and ſuppoſe it to 1 — 
rom 


RAT. 


from a diminution of the ſpring, or elaſtic force of | 


the air. 
This elaſticity, which depends chiefly or wholly upon 
the dry terrene exhalations, being weakened, the at- 


moſphere ſinks under its burden, and the clouds fall | 


upon the common principle of precipitation. 

Now the little veſiculz, by any or all of theſe means 
being once upon the deſcent, will perlift therein, not- 
withitanding the increaſe of reſiſtance they-every mo- 
ment meet withal in their progreſs through {tal den- 
ſer and denſer parts of the atmoſphere: 
For as they all tend towards the ſame point, viz. the 


© wm a. * 


center of the eartitʒ tie farther they fall, the more 


coalitions will they make; and the more coalitions, 
the more matter there will be under the ſame ſurface, 
the ſurface not only increaſing as the ſquares, but the 
{olidity as the cubes; and the more matter under the 
ſame ſurface, the leſs friction or reſiſtance there will 
be to the ſame matter. | 


enough to precipitate the veſiculz, ere they are ar- 
ed to any conliderable height, the coalitions being 
few in ſo ſhort a deſcent, the drops will be propor- 
cionably ſmall, and thus is formed what we call-dew. 
If the vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little 
higher, we have a miſt or fog. 

A little higher ſtill, and they produce a ſmall Rain. 
It they neither meet with cold or wind enough to con- 
denlc or diſſi pate them, they form a heavy, thick, dark 
{ky, which laſt ſometimes ſeveral days or weeks. 
Hence we may account for many of the phznomena of 
the weather, ©. g. Why a cold is always a wet ſum- 
mer, and a warm a dry one, becauſe the principle of 


precipitation is had in the one caſe, and wanting in the | 


other : 


Why we have ordinarily moſt Rain about the equi- 
noxes, becauſe the vapours ariſe more plentifully than 
ordinary in the Prius, as the earth becomes looſened 
from the brumal conſtipations, and becauſe, as the 
ſun recedes from us in autumn, the cold increaſing, 
the vapours that had lingered above, during the ſum- 
mer heats, are now diſpatched down. 

Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe ſky ſeldom ever rains, 
till it has been firſt cleared, becauſe the equally con- 
fuſed vapours mult firſt be condenſed and congregated 
into ſeparate clouds to lay the foundation of Rain, b 

| which means the reſt of the face of the heaven is left 
open, and pervious to the rays of the ſun, &c. 
Monſ. Le Clerc obſerves, that all winds do not pro- 
duce Rains, but only ſuch as collect a great quantity 
_ of vapours. Thus in Holland weſt winds are rainy, 
becauſe they come from the ocean, and blow up the 


vapours; caſt winds blow clear, becauſe they come 


over vaſt tracts of land; north winds are rainy, be- 
cauſe they come from the north ſea, but not ſo rain 

. as the weſt, becauſe the cold north doth not yield ſuch 
a quantity of vapours as the kinder climate of the 
Britannic ocean; ſouth winds: bring Rain too, for 
that they, conſiſting of vapours raiſed by the heat of 
the ſun in a hot quarter, and fo being elevated above 
others in the air, ſeem to lie upon our clouds, and 
preſs them down towards the earth. 


Again: Rain may be produced after this manner. If 
the vapours riſe in ſo great abundance as to reach and 


together more like pailfuls than drops. 
Thus, if the cold, the wind, &c. happen to act earl) 


ing there rarefied, they are made 
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mingle with the clouds above them, then they cauſe 
Rain in very large drops, and this may happen in 


| {till ſultry weather, for then the clouds, which are 


over our heads, have no ſenſible motion, and in the 
mean time the heart fills the air with vapours, which, 


Joining with the clouds, and ſo being ſtopped in their 


progreſs, open a paſſage for the ſtores in the clouds 
to deſcend upon the earth. - 


Sometimes alſo the warm wind thaws the clouds into 
drops, as we ſee ſnow diſſolved by heat; now by how 


much the thicker and ſooner any ſuch cloud was ga- 


| thered, the larger are the drops that come from it, 


becauſe a greater ſtore of vapours was condenſed 
there. From thence it is, that in ſummer time we 
have ſudden ſhowers of Rain in very large drops. | 
It ought alſo to be remembered, that in thoſe coun- 
tries which he between the tropics, where they have 
the ſun vertical, the Rain pours down for ſeveral weeks 
And it is ve- 
ry probable that this is the cauſe ; viz. becauſe at that 
time the ſun draws up abundance of vapours, and ra- 
refies them extremely, ſo that they are — as high 
as poſſible, and then are precipitated at once, being 
too copious and heavy to hang in the air; and beſides, 
there may ſometimes be a concurrence of neighbour- 
ing vapours, which will be ready to croud into that 
part of the air, which is moſt rarefied by the heat of 
the ſun meeting with the vapours, which arc raiſed 
-1 that place, and produce very great clouds and 
ain. 
If any aſk, How the drops of falling water come to 
be round, as in Rain? it is anſwered, That this does 
not happen by any diſpoſition liar to the water, 
but becauſe the drops are vally preſſed by the air 
on every fide, and thereby forced into a round figure, 
the reſiſtance of the air being equal every way; but 
others give other reaſons for it. | 
In Rain there are two diſtin& properties or ſpecies ; 
the one which ſerves for the diffolution of the ſalts of 
the earth, and the other is a terreſtrial matter, which 
it meets with in its ſublimation, which may with ſome 
propriety be called either ſalt or nitre, both theſe 
are uſeful in the buſineſs of vegetation. | 
Rain is operative in diſſolving the ſalts that are in the 
earth, and cools and bathes the cortex or ſkin of all 
vegetables, and, by a ſort of relaxation, cauſes the 
ſap to paſs up more freely, and by that means to 
grow, and ſhoot the better. 
Theſe foggy humid vapours ariſing out of the ground, 
&c. of which Rain 1s — would — ſtag. 
nate and poiſon the whole face of the earth, were 
they not ſublimated by the air, and drawn up by the 
aſſiſtance of the ſun into the upper regions, but, be- 


ſecond uſe in 
vegetation. 


As to the quantity of Rain that falls, its proportion 
in ſeveral places at the ſame time, and in the ſame 


place at ſeveral times, we have ſtore of obſervations, 


Journals, &c. in the Memoires of the French Acade- 

my, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, &c. an idea of 

which _— as follows : 3 

Upon meaſuring then, the Rain falling yearly, its 

2 at a medium, is found as ap. following 
e: | | | 


_ 
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* 0 Proportion of Ran falling yearly, and its proportion ia ſeveral places. 
| © "At Townly in Lancaſhire, obſeryed by Mr. Towaly - - - - 424 
| * Upminſter in Eſſex, by Mr. Derham - - - - - - - - 19+ 
Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Sceutcher - - - - - - - 32+ 
Piſa in Italy, by Dr. Mich. An . „„ - 404 
Paris in France, by M. de la Hire - - - 1g | 
Liſle in Flanders, by M. de Yauhin - - - + - 24 2 
: Proportions of the Rain of ſeveral years to one another. 288 | 
wed OT Conia Od 2 dbddd CIs Ii &% Od FR) — — 
At UPMINSTER. At PARIS. 
1700 19 Inches og Cent. 21 Inches 38 Cent. 
1701 18 69 27 79 | 
1702 20 38 15 42 
1703 23 99 18 51 
. 2504 ' 15 81 21 20 
| 1705 16 93 3 5 14 82 
Pͤccoportion of the Rain of the ſeveral ſeaſons to one another. 
| 1 — r — — ———— — — — 
| th at | Depth at | Depth at Depth at | Depth at 1 Depth at| 
k 5 Cre 2er 17s | Piſa. Gm Tach | 
| l 8 3 r 
Inch. boch, | Inch. ach. [Tock | Tock. | 
-- 4 $$ 6-1 1 64 || July % of r mn | 3 30 
Marc | 2 65 2 03 | 1 51 ||. September 21] 1 46 | 3 0 
41 o 96 | 4 69 Tober 141 
; iy A 2 02 1 91 November f © 13] © 8 © 62 | 
June 3-8-4 4 + Tt December | o oo | 11 97 | 2 62 
— — — 5 — —ę — — — — | 
. be WM {16 67 17 31 || Half year | 14 94 | 8 57 | 15 35] 
The Reverend Dr, in his excellent Treatiſe of Anton. de Dominis firſt accounted for the Rainbow in 


Vegetable Staticks, tells us, that the quantity of 
Rain'and dew. that falls in a year is, at a medium, 


22 inches, and that the quantity of the earth's eva- | 


ration in a yEar.1s at leaſt 9 + + inches, ſince that 
I the rate at which it evaporates in a ſummer's day, 
fram which 9 + Inches is to be deducted: 3. 39 
inches, for circulating daily dew, chere remains 6. 2 
inches, which 6. 2 inches deducted from. the quan- 
tity of Rain which falls in a year, there remains at 
leaſt 1& inches depth. ta repleniſh. the earth with 
mdiſture for. vegetation, and to. ſupply ſprings and 
rivers, | | 122 
Hence we. find, that 22 inches, depth of Rain in a 
year is ſufficient for all the purpaſes of nature in ſuch 
flat countries as, is. that about Teddington near Hamp- 
ton- Court; but in the hill countries, as in Lancaſhure, 
there. falls.42, inches. depth, of Rain water, from 
which deducting ſeven inches for. evaporation, there 
remains. 35 inches, depth of water, belides great ſup- 
plies from much more plentiful dews than fall in plain 
countries. Denne 1 
Which vaſt ſtores ſeem ſo abundantly. ſufficient ta an- 
ſwer che great quantity of. water! which is conveyed 
awa 22 fram thoſe hills, that we 
need not how recourſe for ſupplies to the great abyſs, 
whoſe ſurface at high water is ſurmounted ſome hun- 
dreds of feet by ordinary hills, and ſome thouſands 
of feet by thoſe vaſt hills, from whence the longeſt 
and greateſt rivers take their riſe, 
RAINBOW, a meteor in form of a particoloured 
arch or ſemicircle, exhibited in a rainy ſky oppoſite 
the ſun, by the rarefaction of his rays in the drops 
of falling rain. | 
The Rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never ap- 

ars but where it rains in the ſunſhine, and may 
be repreſented artificially by contriving water to fall 
in little drops like rain, through which the ſun ſhining 
exhibits a bow to the ſpeCtator's eye placed between 
the ſun and the drops, eſpecially if a dark body, e. g. 
i black cloth be diſpoſed beyond the drops. | 


1611, he explained at large how it was formed by re- 
fraction and reflexion 2 ſun- beams in Phet 
drops of water, and confirmed his explication by ex- 
periments made with. glaſs globes, &c. full of water, 
wherein he was followed by Des Cartes, who mended 


and improved upon his account. 


But as. they were both in the dark as to the true ori- 
gin. of colours, their explications are defective, and 
in ſome. things erroneous, which, it it is one of the 
glories of the Newtonian doctrine of colours, to ſup- 
A following properties are aſcribed to the Rain- 
W.: 
1. That. it: never appears but in a place ſite the 
ſun; ſo that, when we look directiy at i. the ſun is 
** behind us. 
2. That when the 
ſomewhere. 
3. That the-conſtant-order of the colours is; that the 
outmoſt is red or Saffron colour; the next is yellow; 
the third is z the fourth or inmoſt is Violet or 
blue; but theſe colours · are not equally bright. 
4. Two Rainbows appear together, one of which is 
higher and larger than the other, and ſhews the afore- 
ſaid colours, but in an inverted order. | 
5. The Rainbow is always exactly round, but does 
not always appear equally entire, the upper or lower 
parts being very often wanting. © 
6. Its apparent breadth is always the ſame. 
7. That thoſe, who ſtand upon plain low ground, 
2 ſee above half its circle, a oftentimes not ſo 
much. 2 
8. The higher the ſun is above the horizon, the leſs 
of the circle is ſeen, and, if there be no cloud to 
hinder, the lower, the more of it. ö 
9. That never any Rainbow appears, when the ſun is 
above 41 degrees 46 minutes high. 
Lunar (Rainbow :) The moon alle ſometimes exhibits 
the phænomena of an iris or bow by the refraction of 
her rays in the drops of rain in the night time. 
Ariſtotle 


Rainbow appears, it always rains 
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Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it 
and adds, that it never happens, i. e. viſible, but at 


the time of the full moon, her light at other times 
being too faint to reflect the fight. After two re. 


ffackions and one teflexion, the lunar iris has all the 


colours of the ſolar very diſtinct and pleaſant, onl 
faint, in compariſon of the other, both from the di 
ferent intenſity of the rays, and the different diſpoſi- 
tion of the metlium. | 
Marine (Rainbow) is a phænomenon ſometimes ob- 
ſerved in a much agitated ſea, when the wind, ſweep- 
ing part of the tops of the waves, carries them aloft, 
ſo that the ſun's rays falling upon them, are refracted, 
&c. as in a common ſhower, and paint the colours 
of the bow. 
F. Bourzes, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ob- 
ſerves that the colours of the Marine Rainbow are 
leſs lively, diſtinct, and of leſs duration, than thoſe 
of the common bow; that there are ſcarce above 
two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the ſide 


next the ſung and a pale green on the oppoſite fide. 


But theſe bows exceed as to number, there being 
ſometimes twenty or thirty ſeen together ; they ap- 
pear at-noon-day,-and in a poſition oppoſite to that 
of the common bow, i. e. the concave ſide is turned 
upwards,: as indeed it is neceſſary it ſhould be, from 
what may be ſaid in accounting for the appearance of 
the ſolar bow. 
RAMPIONS. See CAMPANULA RA DICE ESCULENTA. 
RAM SONS. Sce ALLivm, 
RAM U 38, a branch, is the diviſion of a ſtalk; in 
trees it is often called a bough. 
RAN DIA. Houſt. Gen. Nov. 28. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
194. "Gl 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is 
cut into five ſhort © ſegments at the brim. The flower is 
funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, cut into frue parts at the top; 
it hath five ſhort ſtamina terminated by oblong eretft ſum- 
mils, and an oval germen ſupporting 4 cylindrical ſtyle, 
the length of the tu divided into two parts at the top, 
crowned by. two obtuſe unequal ſtigmas. The geren af- 
terward becomes an oval capſule with one cell, baving a 
hard cover, including many compreſſed cartilaginous ſeeds 
ſurrounded with pulp. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſ*, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We know but one Spreiks of this genus at preſent 
in the Engliſh gardens, viz. 
 Ranvra (Mitis) foliis ovatis emarginatis, ſpinis gemi- 
natis, caule fruticoſo. Randia with oval leaves which 
are indented at the top, ſpines growing by pairs, and a 
ſorubby ſtalk. Randia fruteſcens, ſpinis by@gis, foliis 
ſubrotundis floribus albis. Houſt. MSS. Shrubby 
Randia with double ſpines, roundiſb leaves, and white 
flowers. Sir Hans Sloane titles it in the Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, Lycium forte, foliis ſubrotundis integris, ſpi- 
nis & folis ex adverſo ſitis. Vol. i. p. 40. Boxthorn 
with roundiſh entire leaves, which, as well as the ſpines, 
are placed by pairs. " 
This plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where 
the late Dr. Hauſtoun found it in plenty, and ſent 
the ſeeds to Europe; he gave this title to the genus 
in honour of Mr. Iſaac Rand, who was a curious bo- 
taniſt. It was diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane in the 
iſland of Barbadoes. | 
It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, covered with a whitiſh bark. The 
branches come out oppoſite from the ſide of the ſtalk, 
each pair croſſing the other; the leaves are of a thick 
eden about an inch long, and three quarters 
broad, a little indented at the top, and are placed by 
Pairs ſtanding upon ſhort foot ſtalks. At the joints 
immediately under the leaves ar@ produced two ſhort 


ſpines ſtanding oppoſite. The flowers are produced | 


from the fide of the branches; they are ſmall, white, 
tubulous, and divided at the brim ſlightly into five 
parts. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries about the 


nent, of one leaf, | 


ſize of a marble, having a brittle ſhell under a thin 
cin, with one cell, incloſing many compreſſed ſeeds 
ſutrounded with a black pulp. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 12 in 
2 pots filled with light freſh earth, and plunged into a 
ot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water the earth 
frequently but gently, to promote the vegetation of 
© the ſeeds. When the plants come up, they muſt 
have freſh air admitted to them every * when the 
weather is warm, and ſhould be often refreſhed with 
water, In about a month's time affer the plants are 
up, they will be fit to tranſplant, when they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and each plant- 
ed into a ſeparate ſmall * filled with light freſh 
earth, and then plunged into the hot- bed again, 
where they muſt be ſcreened from the ſun until th 
have taken new root; after which time, they — 
have air and moiſture in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon. The plants may remain in the hot; bed 
till toward Michaelmas, when the nights begin to be 
cold, at which time they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, and if they are plunged into the bark · bed, it 
will greatly forward their growth, though they will 
live in the dry ſtove, if they are kept in a moderate 
temperature of heat. During the two firſt ſeaſons, 
while the Rope are young, it will be proper to keep 
them conſtantly in the ſtove, but their leaves muſt be 
waſhed whenever they contract filth z this will brin 
them forward; but, after the plants have obtained | 
ſtrength, they may be expoſed every ſummer to the 
open air in the warmeſt part of the year for two or 
three months, provided they are placed in a warm 
ſituation, but in winter they muſt be conſtantly placed 
in a ſtove, and kept in a moderate warmth, other- 
wile they will not live in this country. 
The leaves of this plant continue green throughout 
the year, which renders the plant valuable, becauſe 
it makes an agreeable variety in the winter ſeaſon, 
when mixed with other tender plants. 
RANUNCULUS., Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 285; tab. 
149. Lin. Gen. Plant. 619. [fo called, as ſome lay, 
from Rana, Lat. a frog, on account of its delighting 
— grow in moiſt places, which frogs frequent. ] Crbw- 
bot. * 
The CHARACTERS are, 


- The empalement of the flower is compoſed © oval 
concave leaves ; the flower has * 1 BA which 
have a narrow baſe ; each of theſe have an open netta- 
rium upon their tails. It bath many flamina, about 
half the length of the petals, terminated by oblong, eref, 
twin ſummits, and numerous germen collected in a head 
having no ſtyles, but are crowned by ſmall reflexed ſiig- 
Mas. - - germen + vary; 8 ſeeds of uncertain 
irregular figures, faſtened to the receptacle by very 
pw ugg fe eceptacie by very Mort 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 

lants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and germen. 
ſhall not here enumerate all the ſpecies of This ge- 
nus, many of which are common weeds in moſt parts 
of England, and others are ſo in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, ſo are rarely admitted into gardens, there- 
fore I ſhall only mention thoſe ſorts which are culti- 
vated in gardens, or have double flowers. 
The SPpectts are, "LA | 

. RanvncuLvs (Acris) calycibus patulis, pedunculis 

teretibus, foliis tripartito-multifidis, ſummis lineari- 

bus. Lin. Flor. Suec. 466. flore pleno. Ranuncalus 
with a ſpreading empalement, a taper foot-ftalk, many- 

pointed leaves divided by threes, and thoſe at the top li- 

near and bearing a double flower. Ranunculus hortenſis 

erectus, flore goons: C. B. P. 179. Upright Garden 

Ranunculus with a double flower. 

Raxuxcurus (Repens) calyeibus patulis, pedunculis 

ſulcatis, repentibus, foliis compoſitis. Flor. Suec. 468. 

flore pleno. Ranunculus with a ſpreading empalement, 

furrowed foot-ſtalks, creeping ſhoots, and compound leaves 
with a double er. Ranunculus hortenſis inclinans, 

C. B. P. 179. Intlining Garden Ranunculus. | 
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10. RanvxcvuLvs (Sanguineus) foliis ternatis biternatiſ- 


3+ RanvncuLvs (Creticus) foliis radicalibus reniformi- 


ſtalks divided into three ſpear-ſhaped lobes which are entire, 


4. RanuncvLvs (Aconitifolius) foliis omnibus quinatis 


5. RanvncuLvs (Gramineus) foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
ſtalk, which is ere, having very long foot-ſtalks to the 


6. RanvncuLvs (Rutefolius) foliis ſupra decompoſitis, 
caule ſimpliciſſimo unifolio, radice tuberoſa. Hort. 


7. Raxuxcurus (Auricomus) foliis radicalibus renifor- 


8. RanuncuLvs (Amplexicautis) foliis ovatis acuminatis 


9. RanuncvLvs (Grandiflorus) caule erecto bifolio, fo- 


Lis multifidis, caulinis alternis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Leyd. 


folio, flore maximo. Tourn. Cor. 22. Eaſtern Ranun- 


tus with leaves placed by threes, which are divided again 


 evith a ſample ftalk. Ranunculus aſphodeli radice, flore 


.. with a bloody flower. | n | 
11, RanuncuLvs (Afaticus) foliis ternatis biternatiſque, 


ſtalks, which are terminated by double yellow flow- 


flowers riſing out of the middle of the others. This. 
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bus crenatis ſublobatis, caulinis tripartitis — et 
integerrimis, caule multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 50. 
Ranunculus with kidney-ſhaped lower leaves, which are 


crenated and almoſt divided into lobes, but thoſe upon the 


bearing many flowers on a flalk. Ranunculus aſphodeli 
radics Creticus. C. B. P. 181. Aſphodel-rooted Ranun- 
culus of Crete. 


lanceolatis inciſo-ſerratis, Hort. Cliff. 229. flore 
pleno. Ranunculus with all the leaves divided into five 
ſpear-ſhaped ſegments which are ſawed, and bear a dou- 
1 flower. Ranunculus folio aconiti, flore albo mul- 
tiplici. C. B. P. 179. Ranunculus with a Wolfſbane leaf 
and a double white flower, commonly called Mountain 
Ranunculus. 


ſeſſilibus, caule erecto radice bulboſo. Lin. Sp. Plant, 
773. Ranunculus with linear leaves fitting cloſe to the 


ers. Ranunculus montanus, folio mineo. 
C. B. P. 18 1. Mountain Ranunculus with a Graſs leaf. 


—_ 


Cliff. 2 30. flore pleno. Ranunculus with leaves which 

are decompounded above, a fingle ſtalk bearing one leaf, 

and a tuberous root with a double flower. Ranunculus 

rutaceo folio, flore pleno, luteo, minori. Flor. Bat. 

2, 3- Rue-leaved Ranunculus with a ſmaller double yels 
low flower. 


mibus crenatis inciſis, caulinis digitatis linearibus, 
caule multifloro. Hort. Cliff. 229. flore pleno. Ra- 
nunculus with kidney-ſhaped, crenated, lower leaves, thoſe 
on the ftalks hand-ſhaped and linear, and ſtalks bearing 
many ers. Ranunculus dulcis multiflorus. Tab. 
Icon. 53. Sweet-ſmelling Ranunculus bearing many flowers. 


amplexicaulibus, caule radice faſciculata. Hort. Cliff. 
229. Ranunculus with oval, acute-pointed leaves which 
ps. the ſtalks, many flowers upon a ſtalk, and roots 
growing in bunches. Ranunculus montanus, folio plan- 


taginis. C. B. P. 180, Mountain Ranunculus with a 
Plantain leaf. | 


Prod. 492. Ranunculus with an ereft ſtalk, having two 
leaves which are many-pointed, and thoſe upon the ſtalks 
alternate ſitting cloſe. Ranunculus Orientalis, aconiti 


culus Toith a Wolfſbane leaf and a large flower. 
ue, foliolis trifidis ohtuſis, caule ſimplici. Ranuncu- 
into-twice trifoliate leaves, ending in three obtuſe points, 


ſanguineo. C. B. P. 281. Aſphogel-rooted Ranunculus 


foliolis trifidis inciſis, caule infernè ramoſo. Lin. Sp. 
652. Ranunculus with triſoliate and twice trifoliate leaves, 
whoſe lobes are trifid, cut, and @ ſtalk branching at the 
bottom. Perfian Ranunculus. 1 | 


The firſt ſort is a variety of the common upright 


Meadow Ranunculus, which grows naturally in eve- | 


ry paſture; but as this hath double flowers, ſo it 
is cultivated in gardens. The ſtalks of this are 
erect, and riſe more than a foot high; the lower 
leaves have very long foot-ſtalks; they are divided 
into ſeveral ſegments, reſembling thoſe of the Aco- 


nite, or Monk's-hood ; the leaves toward the top of | 
the ſtalk are cut into linear ſegments to the bottom; 


the ſtalk branches at the top into ſeveral foot- 


ers. Theſe appear in May, and if they ſtand in a 
ſhady ſituation, will continue a month in flower; 
and many times in moiſt ſeaſons, there are ſmall 


—_ 


is propagated by parting of the roots in autumn, 
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and ſhould be planted in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady 


The ſecond ſort is a variety of the common creepin 


Crow-foot, which grows naturally in cultivated fields 


in moſt parts of England. The ſhoots from the root 


of this ſort trail upon the ground, and put out roots 
from every joint in the manner of the Strawberry, ſo 
that when it is once introduced into a garden, it will 
multiply faſt enough; the leaves and ſtalks are hairy, 
the flowers are yellow and double, but ſmall. It 
flowers the latter end of May. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath an 
Aſphodel root; the lower leaves are large, kidney- 
ſhaped, and a little hairy, about three inches long 
and four broad ; they are deeply crenated on their 
borders, and are divided almoſt into five lobes, and 
have long foot-ſtalks which are hairy. The ſtalks 
riſe about nine or ten inches high, and are garniſhed 
with two or three leaves, which are cut into three ſeg- 
ments, and are entire; the top of the ſtalk divides into 
ſeveral foot-ſtalks, each fultaining one large, pale, 
yellow flower. This fort flowers the beginning of 
June. It is propagated by offsets from the roots, in 
the ſame way as the Garden Ranunculus, and ſhould 
be planted in a warm border, otherwiſe the froſt will 
2 the roots. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, with 
a ſingle flower, but the double has been obtained by 
ſeeds, and is preſerved in many curious gardens for 
the beauty of its flowers. This is by ſome gardeners 
called the Fair Maid of France; it hath a perennial 
root, compoſed of many ſtrong fibres; the leaves are 
divided into five ſpear-ſhaped lobes ; the four ſide 
lobes are upon foot-ſtalks coming from the ſide of 
the principal ſtalk, and the middle one terminates it; 
they are deeply ſawed on their edges, and have ſeve- 
ral longitudinal veins. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a 


half high, and branch out at the top into three or 


four diviſions, at each of which there is one leaf, of 
the ſame ſhape with the lower, but ſmaller. The 
flowers are pure white, and very double, each ſtand- 
ing upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk. It flowers in May. This 
is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, as ſoon 
as the leaves decay, and ſhould be planted in an eaſt 
border and a loamy ſoil, not too ſtiff, 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the Alps ; this has 
a perennial root ; the leaves are long and narrow like 
thoſe of Graſs, fitting cloſe to the italks, which riſe 
a little more than a foot high, dividing at the top into 
three or four ſlender foot-ſtalks, which are terminated 
by ſingle yellow flowers like thoſe of the common But- 
terflower. This flowers the beginning of May. There 


is a double flower of this kind in the Paris Garden, 


but we have not yet got it in England. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, and alſo 
in the Levant. This hath a tuberous root, the leaves 
decompounded and ſmooth; the ſtalks riſe near a foot 
high, and have one leaf of the ſame ſhape with the 
lower, but ſmaller; the ſtalk is rerminated by one 


double flower, about the ſize of the common Butter- 


flower, but of a fine bright yellow colour. This 
flowers in the end of May. It is prapagated by off. 
ſets from the roots in the ſame way as the Garden Ra- 
nunculus, and muſt be planted in a warm border, 
otherwiſe the froſt will deſtroy the roots in winter. 

The ſeventh ſort is a variety of the common ſweet 
Wood Ranunculus, which hath a double lower. This 


is a very hardy plant; it may be eaſily propagated by 


the root, and ſhould have a loamy ſoil and a ſhady 


ſituation, - | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Apennine Mountains, where it ſeldom riſes more than 
ſix inches high ; the leaves are narrow, and but one 


flower upon a ſtalk ; but when it is planted in a gar- 


den, the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, and are gar- 
niſned with oval acute- pointed leaves, three inches 
long, and one inch and a half broad, ſmooth, of a 


grayiſh colour, embracing the ſtalks with their baſe ; 
thi 


$ branches out at the top into ſeveral -foot-ſtalks, 
each ſuſtaining one white flower. This flowers —_ 
middle 
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middle of April, and. continues near 4 month in | 
beauty, if planted in a ſhady place. Ir is propagated 
by parting of the roots in autumn, ſoon after the 
leaves decay, and may be planted on a ſhady border, 
where it will thrive exceedingly. 

The ninth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral leaves, cut into many points like thoſe of 
Wolfſbane; the ſtalk riſes a foot high, and is garniſhed 
with two leaves which lit cloſe together, and are al- 
ternate; This is terminated by one ſingle yellow 
flower, much larger than that of the Butterflower, and 
blows in May. It is propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn, and ſhould be planted in a light loamy 
ſoil. | | 
The tenth ſort is common in the Engliſh gardens, and 
was ſome years paſt more ſo than at preſent ; for ſince 
the Perſian Ranunculus has been introduced here, and 
ſo many fine varieties have been obtained from ſeeds, 
they have almoſt baniſhed this ſort out of the gardens. 
It hath a grumous root like the Perſian fort; the 
leaves are divided by threes, and thoſe are twice 
again divided by threes, and are obtuſe- pointed; the 
ſtalk riſes about nine inches high, terminated by one 
large double red flower. This appears the latter end 
of April, and have ſometimes one or two very ſmall 
flowers branching out from the ſide. n 
The eleventh ſort was originally brought from Perſia, 
but ſince it has been in Europe, has been greatly im- 
proves by culture, and many new flowers obtained 
om ſeeds, amongſt which are many with ſemidouble 
flowers, which produce ſeeds; and from theſe there 
are ſuch prodigious varieties of new flowers annually 
obtained, which are fo large, and of ſuch variety of 


beautiful colours, as to exceed all other flowers of that |. 


ſeaſon, and even vie with the moſt beautiful Carna- 
tions ; theſe are many of them finely ſcented, and the 
roots, when ſtrong, generally produce twenty or 
thirty flowers upon each; which, ſucceeding each 
other, continue in beauty a full month or longer, ac- 
cording to the heat of the ſeaſon, or the care taken to 
defend them from the injuries of the weather; all 
which excellent-qualities have rendered them fo valu- 
able, that the old ſorts are almoſt diſregarded except 
in ſome old gardens, 

All the very double flowers never produce ſeeds, ſo 
that they are only multiplied hy offsets from their 
roots, which they generally produce in great plenty, 
if planted on a good foil, and duly attended in winter. 
The ſeaſon for planting their roots is any time in Oc- 
tober, for if they are planted ſooner, they are apt to 
come up in a ſhort, time, and grow pretty rank before 
winter, whereby they will be in greater danger of ſuf- 
fering by froſt; and if they are planted much later, 
they will be in danger of periſhing under ground; ſo 
that you ſhould not keep them out of the ground 
any longer than the beginning or middle of October. 
The beds in which the Perſian Ranunculus roots are 
planted, ſhould be made with freſh, light, ſandy 
earth, at leaſt three feet deep: the beſt ſoil for them 
may be compoſed in this manner, viz. Take a quan- 
tity of freſh earth from a rich upland paſture, about 
fix inches deep, together with the green ſward ; this 
ſhould be laid in * to rot for twelve months be- 
fore it is mixed, obſerving to turn it over very often, 
to {weeten it and break the clods; to this you ſhould 
add a fourth part of very rotten neats dung, and a 


proportionable quantity of ſea or drift-ſand, according | 


as the earth is lighter or ſtiffer; if it be light and in- 


clining to a ſand, there ſhould be no ſand added; | 
the water would run and lodge, and ſo rot the roots 
there. Then 2 levelled the earth, laying the 


but if it be a hazel loam, one load. of ſand will be 
ſufficient for eight loads of earth; but if the earth is 
ſtrong and heavy, the ſand ſhould be added in a 
greater proportion; this ſhould be mixed eight 
months or a year before it is uſed, and ſhould be of- 
ten turned over, in order to unite their parts well to- 
ether before it is put into the beds. | | 
he depth which this ſhould be laid in the beds, muſt 
be about three feet, and ſhould be below the ſurface, 


in proportion to the dryneſs or moiſture of the place 


with the head of a rake you ſhould draw the earth up- 
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where the beds are ſituated, for in dry ground it ſhould 


be two feet eight inches below the ſurface, and the 


beds raiſed four inches above ; but in a moiſt place 
they ſhould be two feet below, and one foot above 
the ground; and in this caſe, it will be very proper 
to lay ſome rubbiſh and ſtones in the bottom of each 
bed, to drain off the moiſture; and if upon this, at 
the bottom of the beds, ſome very rotten neats dung 
is laid two or three inches thick, the roots will 
reach this in the ſpring, and the flowers will be the 
fairer. This earth I would by no means adviſe to 
be ſcreened very, fine, only in turning it over each 
time, you ſhould be careful to break the clods, and 
throw out all large ſtones, which will be ſufficient ; 
for if it is made very fine, when the great rains in 
winter come on, it will cauſe the earth to bind into 
one ſolid lump, whereby the moiſture will be detained, 
and the roots, not being able to extend their tender 
fibres, will rot. Of this I have had many examples, bur 
one particularly to my coſt : when I had procured a 


fine parcel of theſe roots from abroad, and being. 


deſirous of having them thrive very well, I too 
great pains to ſcreen the earth of my beds very fine, 


which I had laid above two feet deep, and planted a 


good part of my roots therein; but the ſeaſon ad- 
vancing, and having a great deal of other buſineſs 
upon my hands, I did not ſcreen the earth of all my 
beds, but planted ſome of them without doing any 
thing more than raking them; and the ſucceſs was, 
that the roots in thoſe beds which were ſcreened did, 
great part of them, entirely rot; and the remaining 
part were ſo weak, as not to produce any good flowers; 
whereas thoſe which were planted in the beds which 
were not ſcreened, did thrive and flower very well, 
and ſcarce any of the roots failed, though the earth of 
all the beds was the ſame, and were in the ſame ſitu- 
ation, both with regard to wind and ſun; ſo that the 
damage which thoſe roots ſuſtained, was owing en- 
tirely to the fineneſs of the earth; and this I have ſe- 
veral times ſince obſerved in other gardens... 

I am aware that this depth of three feet, which I have 
here directed to make the beds of theſe flowers, will 
be objectꝭd to by many perſons, on account of the ex- 
pence and trouble of preparing them, as alſo 12 
poſing it neceſſary to make the beds ſo deep, for 
flowers whoſe roots are ſmall; but if they will give 
themſelves the trouble of making the experiment, by 
preparing one bed in this manner, and another in the 
common way, and plant them both with the ſame 


flowers, they will ſoon be convinced of their error, 


by the ſucceſs of the flowers. For in the beds which 
have been prepared of this depth, I have ſeen one 
root produce upward of fifty flowers, each of which 
w near a foot high, and were extremely large and 
air; whereas in the common method of culture, they 
are thought to do very well when they produce eight 


or ten flowers on each root, and theſe grow fix inches 


high; but if a perſon will trace the length of the 


ſmall fibres of theſe roots, he will find them extend 


three or four feet downwards. And as it is by theſe 


diſtant fibres that the nouriſhment is taken in, for the 


increaſe and ſtrength of the flowers; ſo if theſe meet 
with a poor barren foil below, they ſhrink, and the 
flowers are ſtaryed for want of proper nouriſhment 
in the ſpring, when it is moſt required. 

The beds being thus prepared, ſhould he a fortnight 


to ſettle before the roots are planted, that there may 


be no danger of the earth ſettling unequally after they 
are planted; which would prejudice the roots, by 
having hollow places in ſome parts of the bed, to which 


ſurface a little rounding, the beds ſhould be marked 
out in rows by a line, at about ſix inches diſtance each 


way, ſo that the roots may be planted every way in 


ſtrait lines ; then you ſhould open the earth with your 
fingers at each croſs, where the roots are to be plant- 
ed, at about two inches deep, placing the roots ex- 
actly in the middle, with their crowns upright z then 


on the ſurface of the bed leyel, whereby the top of 
the roots will be covered with carth near two inches, 
which will be ſufficient. This work ſhould be-done 
in dry weather, becauſe the earth will then work bet- 
ter than if it were wet; but the ſooner after planting 
there h ns to be rain, the better it will be for the 


roots ; for if it ſhould prove dry weather long after, 


and the earth of the beds be very dry, the roots will 
be ſubje& to mould and decay; therefore in ſuch a 


caſe it will be proper to give a little water to the beds, | 
F no rain happen in a 3 time, 
: year, ſo 


if there ſhoul 
which indeed is very rare at that ſeaſor! of t 
that they will ſeldom be in danger of ſufferingthat way. 
When the 

required until toward the end. of November, 
time they will begin to heave the ground, and 


about half an inch thick over the beds, which will 
greatly defend the crown of the root from froſt ; and 
when you. perceive the buds to break through this ſe- 
cond covering, if it ſnould prove very hard froſt, it will 
be very proper to arch the beds over with hoops, and 


cover them with mats, But eſpecially in the ſpring, 


when the flower-buds . will begin to appear; for if 


they are expoſed to too much froſt, or blighting winds. 


at that ſeaſon, their flowers ſeldom open fairly, and 
many times their roots ate deſtroyed. * | 
In the beginning of March the flower-ſtems will be- 
gin to riſe, at which time you ſhould carefully clear 
the beds from weeds, and. ſtir the earth with your 
fingers between the roots, being very careful not to 
injure them; this will not only make the beds appear 


handſome, but alſo greatly ſtrengthen their lowers in 


blowing; and if che nights prove froſty, the beds ſnould 


be covered with mats every evening, and ſhaded from 


the ſun in the heat of the day. When the flowers 


are paſt and the leaves are withered, you ſhould take 
the roots, and carefully clear them from the earth; 
then ſpread them upon a mat to dry, in a ſhady place; 
after which they may be put up in bags or boxes in a 
dry room, until the October following, which is the 
ſeaſon for planting them again. 
Theſe Perſian ſorts are not only propagated by offsets 
from the old roots, but are alſo multiplied by ſeeds, 
which the ſemi · double kinds produce in plenty; 


therefore, whoever 1s deſirous to have theſe in perfec- 


tion, ſnould annually ſow their ſeeds, from which new 
varieties will be every year 2 but in order 
thereto, you ſhould be careful in ſaving your ſeed, 
or in procuring it from ſuch perſons as underſtand 
how to ſave it; that is, who will be careful not to 
leave any flowers for ſeeds, but ſuch as have five or 
fix rows of petals at leaſt, and Fa well coloured ; 
for ho help flowers increaſe plentifully, it is not 
worth the trouble to ſow any indifferent ſeeds, be- 
cauſe there can be but little hopes of obtaining any 
ood flowers from them. 5 
ing prepared with ſeeds, about the middle of Au- 
uſt, which is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing them, you 
ſhouid et ſome large pots, flat ſeed-pans, or boxes. 
Theſe ſhould be filled with light rich earth, levelling 
the ſurface very even; then ſow the ſeeds thereon 
pretty thick, and cover it about a quarter of an inch 
thick with the ſame light earth; after which, you 
ſhould remove theſe pots, pans, or boxes, into a. 
ſhady. ſituation, where they may have the morning 


ſun until ten of the clock; and if the ſeaſon prove 
dry, you muſt often refreſh-them gently with water, | 


being very cargful in doing of this, not to waſh. the 
ſeeds out of the. ground. In this ſituation the pots 
ſhould' remain until the beginning of October, by 


which time the plants will ſometimes begin to come 


up, (though!often the ſeeds will remain in ti 
— regs} of ' November, before the Are 


more open expolufe, where they may have the full 
ſun, which at that time is neceſſary to exhale the 
moiſture of the earth; but toward the middle of No- 


vember, When yu are apprehenſiye of froſt, the pots 


» *% 


e roots are thus planted; there will no more be 
by which | 
the buds | 
of their leaves appear; when you ſhould lay a little of 
the freſh carth, of which the beds were compoſed, 


— 


| 
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earth! 
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pear;) but then you ſhould remove the pots into a |. 
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ſhould be removed under a common hot- bed frame, 
where they may be covered with the glaſſes in the 
night time, and allo in bad weather z but in the day, 
when the weather is mild, they ſhould be encirely 


opened, otherwiſe the plants will draw up too weak. 


The only danger they are in, is violent rains and 
froſts; the firſt often rotting the tender plants, and 


the froſt will often turn them out of the ground, 
therefore they ſhould be carefully guarded againſt 
both theſe. 


In the ſpring, as the ſeaſon grows warm, theſe pots 
"ſhould be expoſed to the open air, placing them at 


. "Hirſt near the ſhelter of a hedge, to protect them from 


the cold winds ; but toward the beginning or middle 
of April, they ſhould be removed again into a more 
ſhady ſituation, according to the warmth of the ſeaſon , 
and if it ſhould. prove dry, they mult be ſometimes 


retreſhed with water; but you ſhould be careful not 


to give it them in great quantities, which is very apt 
to rot theſe tender roots; and in the latter end of 
April or beginning of May, they ſhould be placed 


where they may have only the morning ſun; in which 


place they may remain till their leaves decay, when 
they may be taken out of the earth, and the roots 
dried in a ſhady place; after which they may be put 


up in bags, and preſerved in a dry place till the Oc- . 
tober following, when they muſt be planted in the 


manner before directed for the old roots 
The ſpring following theſe roots yl flower, at which 
time you ſhould carefully mark ſuch of them as are 


- worthy to be preſerved, and the ſingle, or bad co- 


loured flowers may be pulled and thrown away, which 
is the ſureſt method of removing them from the good 
ſorts ; for if they are permitted to remain together 
until their leaves decay, there may be ſome offsets of 
the bad ſorts mixed with the good flowers. You 
ſhould not ſuffer thoſe lowers, which you intend to 
blow fine the ſucceeding year, to bear ſeeds, if they 
are inclinable ſo to do, but cut off the flowers when 
they begin to decay; for thoſe roots which have pro- 
duced ſceds, ſeldom flower well afterwards; nor 
will the principal old root, which has flowered 


| ſtrong one year, ever blow ſo fair as will the offsets, 


which is what ſhould be principally obſerved, when a 
perſon purchaſes any of theſe roots; for a great part 
of the complaints made by thoſe who have bought 
theſe roots at a dear rate, is principally owing to * 
For the 3 who ſold them, being appriſed of this 
matter, have parted with their old roots to their pur- 
chaſers, and reſerved the offsets for their own uſe; 
which old roots have ſo much degenerated from 
what they were the preceding year, as to cauſe a ſuſ- 
picion, whether the perſons they were purchaſed from 
had not changed the roots: and this degeneracy al- 
ways attends theſe flowers, after having — ex- 
tremely large and fair, or that they have been per- 
mitted to ſeed; ſo that it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſow ſeeds every year, in order to preſerve a ſucceſſion 
of good flowers. | | 
The manner of preparing the beds, and the diſtance 
and method of planting the roots, having been alrea- 
dy directed, I ſhall not repeat it here, but only ob- 
ſerve, that theſe. flowers being tender, muſt be pro- 
tected from hard froſts, and cutting ſharp winds, eſ- 
ecially after Chriſtmas, when their flower-buds are 
orming; for if they are neglected at that ſeaſon, 


their flowers will rarely prove fair; nor ſhould you 
ſuffer chem to receive too much wet in winter or 


fpring, which, is equally as injurious to them as froſt. 
In planting theſe roots you ſhould obſerve to place 


the ſemi-double kinds, from which you intend to fave 


ſeeds, in ſeparate beds by themſelves, and not inter- 


mix them with the double flowers, becauſe they will 
require to be treated in a different manner; for when 


the flowers of the ſemi-double kinds begin to fade, „ 


vou ſhould carefully guard them from too much wet ; 


or if they are permiſted to receive hard rains, or axe 


> watered at that ſeaſon, the feeds rarely come to 


maturity, or they are ſo weak, that ſcarce one in 
When 
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When the ſced begins to ripen (which may be eaſily 
known by ſeparating from the axis and falling) you 
ſhould look it over every day, gathering it as it ri- 


pens; for there will be a conſiderable diſtance in the 
1eeds of the ſame bed coming to maturity, at leaſt a 


fortnight, and ſometimes three weeks or a month. 
When you gather the ſeed, it ſhould not be expoſed 
to the ſun, but ſpread to dry in a ſhady place; af- 


ter which, you muſt put it up where the vermin can- 


not come to it, until the time of ſowing it. 

By this method of ſowing ſeeds every year, you will 
not only increaſe your ſtock of roots, but alſo raiſe 
new varieties, which may be greatly mended by 
changing the ſeeds into freſh ground ; for if a perſon 


continually ſows his ſeed in the ſame garden many 


ears, they will not produce near fo fine flowers as if 
he procured his ſeeds at ſome diſtance, which is alſo 
the caſe with moſt other plants. 
It will alſo be neceſſary to take away all the earth 
out of the beds in which the roots were blown the 
preceding vear, and put in new, if you intend to plant 
Ranunculuſes there again; otherwiſe they will not 
thrive near ſo well, notwithſtanding you may add 
ſome new compolt to the beds, and this 1s what all 
the curious floriſts continually obſerve. 


RAPA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 228. tab. 112. Braſſica. 


erect. The. flower hath four plain ſpreading petals, which 


3 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 734. Turnep; in French, Navetr. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is three-leaved, coloured, and 


are narrow at their baſe and entire. It has four oval 
honey glands, ſituated between the ſtamina and ſtyle, and 
ſix erett awl-ſhaped ſtamina ;, the two which are oppoſite 
are the length of the empalement, the other four are lon- 
ger, terminated by eretft acute-pointed ſummits. It hath a 
taper germen, ſupporting a ſhort thick ſtyle, crowned by 
an entire headed ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a long taper pod depreſſed on the fides, opening in two 
cells, which are filled with roundiſb ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two ſhort and four longer 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds are in oblong pods ; and he joins 
this genus to the Braſſica, which, in a ſyſtem of botany 
may be allowable, though not in a treatiſe of gar- 
dening. 

The Sprœiks are, 


. Raya (Rotunda) radice cauleſcente orbiculata de- 


preſſà carnosa. Turnep with an orbicular, depreſſed, fleſhy 
root. Rapa ſativa rotunda radice candida. C. B. P. 
89. Garden Turnep with a white root. 


. Raya (Oblonga) radice oblonga carnosa. Turnep with 


an oblong fleſhy root. Rapa ſativa, oblonga, ſeu fœ- 
mina. C. B. P. go. Turnep with an oblong root, or fe- 
male Turnep. 

Raya (Napus) radice cauleſcente fuſiformi. Turnep 
with a ſpindle-ſhaped root. Napus fativa, radice alba. 
C. B. P. 95. Garden Naphew with a white root, com- 
monly called French Turnep. 
The firſt is the Turnep which is commonly cultivated 
in the fields, of which there are the following varie- 
ties, viz. The round, red, or purple-topped Turnep, 
the green-topped Turnep, the yellow Turnep, the 
black-rooted Turnep, and the early Dutch Turnep. 
The laſt fort is commonly ſown early in the ſpring, 
to ſupply the markets in May and June, but is never 
cultivated for a general crop. The red-rooted Tur- 
nep was formerly more cultivated in England than at 

reſent ; for ſince the large green-topped Turnep has 
— introduced, all the fen ul farmers prefer it to 
the other ſorts; the root of this will grow to a large 
ſize, and continue good much longer than the other 
ſorts. The next to this is the red or purple-topped 
Turnep, which will alſo grow large, and are ex- 
tremely good for ſome time; but the roots of this 
will become ſtringy much ſooner than thoſe of the 
green-topped. The long-rooted Turnep, the yellow 
Turnep, and the blackiſh-rooted Turnep, are now 
rarely cultivated in England, neither of them being 


ſo good for the table or for feed as the red, and par- 


| 
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ticularly the green-topped Turnep, though there are 
ſome few perſons who ſow them for the ſake of vari- 
ety. The early Dutch Turnep is chiefly ſown in the 
ſpring, to ſupply the table betore any of the ſorts can 
be procured ; and when they are drawn off young, 
are tolerably good ; but if they are left to grow large, 
they are ſtringy and very rank, fo are unfit for uſe. 
The French Turnep is not much cultivated in Eng- 
land, but in France and Holland they are in great 
eſteem, eſpecially for ſoups; their roots being ſmall, 
are boiled whole in the ſoup, and ſo ſerved up to the 
table; theſe muſt alſo be uſed while they are young, 
otherwiſe they will become rank and ſtringy. 
Theſe are by ſome ſuppoſed to be only varieties 
which have been 3 obtained from ſeeds, 
therefore I have not enumerated them as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies; but yet I am certain they are conſtant where 
care 1s taken in the ſaving of their ſeeds, not to ſuffer 
any mixture of plants to ſtand for ſeeds : I have fown 
of three or four forts ſeveral years, and have always 
found them retain their differences; however, it is 
not eaſy to determine, if ſome of theſe were not by 
culture firſt obtained from the ſeeds of the common 
white Turnep. The yellow Turnep ſeems moſt un- 
likely to have been an accidental variety, for I have 
never known this alter, and the roots are yellow 
within, whereas all the other have white fleſh, not- 
Om ITED. their outſides are of very different co- 
ours, 
The long-rooted Turnep is, I think, a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, the form of the root, and its manner of growth 
being totally different from the other ſorts. I have 
ſeen theſe roots as long as thoſe of ſome Parſneps, and 
nearly of the ſame . ; theſe run deep into the 
ground, ſo are unfit for feeding cattle; and unleſs 
they are uſed very young, become ſtrong, ſo not pro- 
per for the table, which has occaſioned their being 
rejected of late ycars. 
The green-topped Turnep grows above the ground 
more than any of- the other, which renders it prefer- 
able for feeding cattle, and being the ſofteſt and 
ſweeteſt root when grown large of any of the kinds, is 
moſt eſteemed for the table; but in very ſevere win- 
ters, they are in greater danger of ſuffering by froſt, 
than thoſe whoſe roots lie more in the ground, eſpe- 
cally if they are not covered by ſnow , for when they 
are frequently hard frozen and thawed, it cauſes them 
to rot ſooner than thoſe whoſe fleſh is leſs tender and 
ſweet. I have ſeen the roots of this fort, which were 
more than a foot diameter boiled, and were as ſweet 
and tender as many of the ſmalleſt roots. 
Turneps delight in a light, ſandy, loamy ſoil, which 
mult not be rich, for in a rich foil they grow rank 
and are ſticky ; but if it be moiſt, they will thrive the 
better in ſummer, eſpecially in freſh land, where they 
are always {ſweeter than upon an old worn out, or a 
rich ſoil. 
The common ſeaſon for ſowing of Turneps, is any 
time from the beginning of June till the middle of 
Auguſt, or a little later, though it is not adviſeable to 
ſow them much after; becauſe, if the autumn ſhould 
not prove very mild, they will not have time to ap- 
ple of a proper ſize before winter ; nor will the roots 
of thoſe which are ſown after the end of July grow 
very large, unleſs the froſt keeps off long in autumn. 
Bur, notwithſtanding this 1s the general ſeaſon in which 
the greateſt part of Turneps are ſown in the country, 
'& about London they are ſown ſucceſſively from 
arch to Auguſt, by thoſe who propagate them to 
ſupply the markets with their roots; but there is a 
great hazard of loſing thoſe which are ſown carly in 


the year, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, by the fly, 
which will devour whole fields of this plant while 


young ; ſo that where a ſmall quantity for the ſupply 
of a family is wanted, it will be abſolutely neceſſary 
to water them in dry weather; and where a perſon 


ſows thoſe ſeeds in April and May, it ſhould always 


be upon a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe they ſeldom come to 
good, the heat of the weather at that ſeaſon being 
too great for them upon a dry ſoil ; but thoſe which 
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are intended for the general crop, are ſown toward the 
latter end of June, when they commonly receive ſome 
refreſhing ſhowers to bring them forward ; without 
which, it is very common to have them all deſtroyed. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould 1 4 be ſown upon an open 


ſpot of ground; for i 


long topped, but their roots will not grow to any ſize. 


They are ſown in great plenty in the fields near Lon- |. 


don, not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for cat- 


tle in winter, when there is a ſcarcity of other food; 


and by this way is become a great improvement to 
barren ſandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, where, 
by the culture of Turneps only, many perſons have 
doubled the yearly value of their ground. | 
The Jand upon which this ſeed 1s ſown, ſhould be 
ploughed in April, and twy-fallowed in May, that is, 
once more ploughed, and twice well harrowed, and 
made very fine; then the ſeed ſhould be ſown pretty 
thin (for it being ſmall, a little will ſow a large piece 
of ground; two pounds of this ſeed is full 2 — 
for an acre of any land, but one pound is the com- 
mon allowance.) The ſeed muſt be harrowed in as 
ſoon as it is ſown, with a ſhort tined harrow, and the 
ground rolled with a wooden roll, to break the clods 
and make the ſurface even. In ten days or a fort- 
night after ſowing, the plants will come up, at which 
time, if the ri Pf ſhould prove dry, they will be 
in great danger of being deſtroyed by the fly, which 
is too often the caſe with this crop; but if it ſo hap- 
n, the ground muſt be ſowed again; for the ſeed 
being cheap, the chief expence is the labour; but 
the ground ſhould be firſt harrowed to looſen it, eſ- 
pecially if it is ſtiff land; there have been many di- 


rections given for to prevent this deſtruction, but 


ſcarce one has ſucceeded on trial. 
When the plants have got four or. five leaves, they 


ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and: to cut up. 


the plants where they are too thick, leaving the re- 


maining ones about fix or eight inches aſunder | 


each way, which will be room enough for the plants 
to ſtand for the firſt hoeing; and the ſooner this is 
erformed, when the plants' have four leaves, the 
tter they will thrive; but in the ſecond hoeing, 
which mult be performed about a month after the firſt, 
they ſhould be cut up, ſo that the remaining plants 
may ſtand fourteen or ſixteen inches diſtance, or more, 
eſpecially if they are deſigned for feeding of cattle ; 
for where the plants are allowed a good diſtance, the 
roots will be proportionably large, provided the 
round is good; fo that what is loſt in number, will 
Be overgained by their bulk, which is what I have 
often obſerved. But in ſuch places where they are 
ſown for the uſe of the kitchen, they need not be lefr 
at a greater diſtance than a foot, becauſe large roots 
are not ſo generally eſteemed for the table. 
It is not many years ſince the practice of ſowing 
Turneps for feeding of cattle has been of general uſe; 
how it happened that this improvement ſhould have 
been ſo Idng neglected in every part of Europe, is 
not caſy to determine; ſince it is very plain, that 
this piece of huſbandry was known to the an- 
tients. For Columella, in treating of the ſeveral 
kinds of vegetables which are proper for the field, 
recommends the cultivating Rapa in plenty ; becauſe 
(ſays he) thoſe roots which are not wanted for the ta- 
ble, will be eaten, by the cattle. And yet this plant 
was not much cultivated in the fields till within a 


century paſt ; nor is the true method of cultivating | 


Turneps yet known, or at leaſt not practiſed, in ſome 
of the diſtant counties of England at this time. For 
in many places the ſeed is ſown with Barley in the 
ſpring, and thoſe plants which come up, and live till 
the Barley is cut, produce a little green for the 
ſheep to pick up, but never have any roots. In other 
places, where the Turnep-ſeed is ſown by itſelf, the 
method of hoeing them is not underſtood, ſo that 
weeds and Turneps are permitted to grow together, 
and where the Turneps come up thick in patches, they 


are never thinned; ſo that they draw up to have 


it is near hedges, walls, 
buildings, or trees, they will draw up, and be very 


N 
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long leaves, but never can have good roots, which 
is the principal part of the plant, therefore ſhould be 
chiefly attended to 
The general method now. practiſed in England, for 
cultivating this plant in the fields, is the ſame as is 
ractiſed by the farming gardeners, who ſupply the 
Fn markets with theſe roots, which is as before 
directed. But it is only within the compaſs of half a 
century, that the country people have been acquainted 
with the method of hoeing them; ſo that the farmers 
uſually employed gardeners, Who had been bred up 
in the kitchen-gardens, to perform. this work. And 


the uſual price given per acre, for twice hoeing and 


leaving the crop clean, and the plants ſet out pro- 
perly,. was ſeven ſhillings; at which price the gar- 
deners could get ſo much per week, as to make it 
worth their while to leave their habitations, and prac- 
tiſe this in different” counties during the ſeaſon for 
this work, which always <ul may after the greateſt 
hurry of buſineſs. in the kitchen-garden is over; fo 
that they uſually formed themſelves in ſmall gangs 
of ſix or ſeven perſons, and ſet out on their different 
routs, each gang fixing at a diſtance from the reſt, 
and dry the work of as many farmers in 
the neighbourhood as they could manage in the ſea- 
ſon ; but as this work - is now performed by many 
country labourers, that practice is loſt to the kitchen- 
gardeners, the country labourers doing it much 
cheaper. | 

There has alſo been another method practiſed very 
lately, by ſome very curious farmers, in cultivating of 
Turneps ; which is, by ſowing the ſeed in rows with 
the drill plough. In ſome places the rows have been 
ſown three feet aſunder, in others four, in ſome five, 
and ſome ſix. The latter has been commended b 
ſkilful perſons as the moſt proper diſtance ; for al- 
though the intervals are ſo large, yet the crop pro- 
— on an acre has been much greater than upon 
the ſame quantity of land where the rows have been 


but half this diſtance; and upon all the fields which 


have been cultivated for Turneps, the crops have 
greatly exceeded thoſe which have been hand-hoed. 
The late Lord Viſcount Townſhend was at the expence 
of making the trial of theſe two different methods 
of huſbandry, with the greateſt care, by equally di- 
viding the ſame fields into different lands, which 
were alternately ſown in drills, and the intermediate 
lands in broad-caſt. The latter were hoed by hand, 
in the common method, and the other cultiyated by 
the hoeing plough ; and when the roots were fully 
grown, his Lordſhip had an equal quantity of land, 
which had been ſown in different methods, meaſured, 
and the roots drawn up and weighed ; and thoſe 
roots which had been cultivated by the plough, were 
ſo much larger than the other, that the crop of one 

acre, weighed a ton and a half more than that of an 


acre in the other huſbandry. 


But when the Turneps are ſown in drills, they will 
require to be hoed by hand, to ſeparate and cut out 
the plants where they are too near together in the 
rows, as alſo to cut up the weeds between the plants, 
where the plough cannot reach them. If this is care- 
fully performed, the ploughing of the intervals will 
encourage the growth of the roots, by thus ſtirring 
of the ground, and prepare jt much better for the 
crop of Barley, or whatever elle 1s ſown the following 
ſpring. This method of culture may be ſuppoſed to 
be more expenſive than that commonly practiſed, by 
thoſe unacquainted with it; but thoſe who have made 


trials of both, find the horſe-hoeing to be much the 


cheapeſt, and by far the beſt. For the country peo- 


ple, who are employed in hand-hoeing of Turneps, 


are very apt to hurry over their work, fo that half 
the weeds are left growing, and the plants are ſeldom 
ſingled out ſo well as they ſhould be; nor are they 
curious enough to diſtinguiſh the Charlock (which is 
one of the moſt common weeds in arable land) from 
the Turneps ; ſo that about the middle of September, 
it 1s very common to ſee the fields of Turneps full of 


the yellow flowers of the. Charlock. Now, in the 


horſe. 
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horſe-hoing, all the weeds in the intervals will be en- 
tirely deſtroyed ; ſo that if a few plants of Charlock 
in the rows of Turneps ſhould be overlooked, they 
may be eaſily. drawn out when they appear viſible , 
and by this method, the land will be ſooner and better 
cleaned from weeds. 

The greateſt evil which attends a crop of Turneps, 
is that of their being deſtroyed by the fly, which 
uſually happens ſoon after the plants come above 
ground, or while —_ are in the ſeed leaf; for, after 
they have put out their rough leaves pretty ſtrong, 
they will be paſt this danger. This always happens 
in dry weather, fo that if there ſhould be rain when 


the Turneps come up, they will grow ſo faſt, as to | 


be in a few days out of danger from the fly; and it 
hath been found, that thoſe, which have been ſown in 
drills, have eſcaped the fly much better than thoſe 
ſown in broad- caſt; but if ſoot is ſown along the ſur- 
face of each drill, it will be of great ſervice to kee 

off the fly, and a ſmall quantity of it will be ſut- 


ficient for a large field, where the drills only are to be 
covered. N 


Another danger of the crops being deſtroyed is from | 


the caterpillars, which very often attack them, when 
they are grown fo large as to have fix or eight leaves 
on a plant. The ſureſt method of deſtroying theſe 
inſects is to turn a large parcel of poultry into the 
field, which ſhould be kept hungry, and turned ear- 
ly in the morning into the field; theſe fowls will ſoon 
evour the inſects, and clear the Turneps. To this 
evil the Turneps, which are ſown in drills, are not 
ſo much expoſed, for as the ground between the rows 
will be kept ſtirred, the plants will be kept growing, 
ſo will not be in danger of ſuffering from theſe in- 
ſects; for the parent inſects never depoſit their eggs 
upon any plants which are in health, but as ſoon as 
they are ſtinted, they are immediately covered with 
the eggs of theſe inſects; and this holds in general 
with the vegetables as with animals, who are ſeldom 
attacked by vermin when they are in perfect health; 
whereas, when they become unhealthy, they are ſoon 
overſpread with them, ſo that it is the diſeaſe which 
occaſions the vermin, and not the vermin the diſeaſe, 
as is commonly imagined. Therefore as the plants 
will always be in greater health when the ground is 
well ſtirred about them, there will be leſs danger of 
their ſuffering from theſe enemies, when they are cul- 
tivated by the horſe-hoe, than in the common way. 
When the Turneps are ſown in drills, it will be the 
beſt way to hoe between every other row at firſt, and 
ſome time after to hoe the alternate intervals, by 
which method the plants will receive more benefit 
from the often ſtirring the ground, than they would 
- do if all the intervals were hoed at one time, and the 
plants will be in leſs danger of ſuffering from the 
earth being thrown up too high on ſome rows, while 
others may be left too bare of earth; but, when the 
earth has been thrown up on one fide of the drill, it 
may be turned down again when the next interval 1s 
hoed, and this alternate moving of the earth will 
prepare the ground very well for the ſucceeding crop, 
as well as greatly improve the Turneps ; but, as this 
plough cannot well be drawn nearer to the drills than 


two or three inches, the remaining ground ſhould be | 


forked to looſen the parts, and make way for the 
fibres of the roots to ſtrike out into the intervals, 
otherwiſe, if the land is ſtrong, it will become ſo 
hard in thoſe places which are not ſtirred, as to ſtint 
the growth of the Turneps, and this may be done at 


_— 


a ſmall expence; a good hand will perform a great 
deal of this work in a day, and, whoever will make 


the trial, will find their account in practiſing it, eſ- 
pecially on all ſtrong land, where the Turneps are 


much more liable to ſuffer from the binding of the 


ground, than they will be on a looſe ſoil; but yet, in 
all forts of ground, it will be of great ſervice to prac- 
tiſe this. w_ 

When the ground is thus ſtirred in every part, one 
ploughing will*be ſufficient, after the Turneps are 
caten off the ground, to prepare it tor the ſowing of 
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Barley, of any other crop; fo that there will be ati 
advantage in this, when the Turneps are kept Jate on 
the ground, as will often be the caſe, eſpecially when 
they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, becauſe it is 
often the middle of April before the ground will be 


cleared]; for late feed in the ſpring, before the natu- 


ral Graſs comes up, is the moſt wanted, where num- 
bers of ſheep and ewes are maintained, and one acre 
of Turneps will afford more feed than thirty acres of 
the beſt paſture at that ſeaſon, | 

In Norfolk and ſome other. counties, they cultivate 
great quantines of Turneps for feeding of black cat- 
tle, which turn to great. advantage to their farms, 
for hereby they procure a good dreſſing for their 
land; ſo that they have extraordinary good crops of 
Barley upon the ſame ground, which would not have 
been worth the ploughing, if it had not been thus 
huſbanded. 1 D 

When the Turneps are fed off the ground, the cattle 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over too much of it at 


one time; for if they are not confined by hurdles to 


as much as is ſufficient for them one day, the cattle 
will ſpoil three times the quantity of Turneps as they 


can eat, ſo that it is very bad huſbandry to give them 


too much room; therefore the hurdles ſhould be 
once or twice every day removed forward, and, if the 
Turneps are drawn out of the ground before the cat- 


tle or ſheep are turned into the new incloſure, there 


will be leſs waſte made, for they will then eat up the 
whole roots; whereas, if they are turned upon the 
Turneps growing, they will ſcoop the roots, and 
leave the rinds, which being hollow, the urine of the 
ſheep will lodge in them; ſo that when they are 
forked out of the ground, the ſheep. will not cat any 
one of thoſe roots which are thus tainted. 

I cannot omit taking notice of a common miſtake, 
which has generally prevailed with perſons who have 
not been well informed to the contrary, which is, in 
relation to the mutton-which is e. Turneps, 
moſt people believing it to be rank and ill taſted, 
whereas it is a known fact, that the beſt mutton this 
country affords is all fattened on Turneps; and that 
rank mutton, whoſe fat is yellow, is what the low 
2 lands of Lincolnſhire, and other rank paſtures, 

roduce. 

n order to ſave good Turnep- ſeeds, you ſhould tranſ- 
plant ſome of the faireſt roots in February, placing 
them at leaſt two feet aſunder each way, obſerving to 
keep the ground clear from weeds, until the Turneps 


have ſpread ſo as to cover the ground, when they will 


prevent the weeds from growing and when the ſeed- 


pods are formed, you ſhould carefully guard them 
againſt the birds, otherwiſe they will devour it, eſpe- 
cially when it is near ripe; at which time you ſhould 
either ſhoot the birds as they alight upon the ſeed, or 
lay ſome birdlimed twigs upon it, whereby ſome of 


them will be caught; and, if they are permitted to 


remain ſome time, and afterwards turned looſe, they 
will prevent the birds from coming thither again for 
ſome time, as I have experienced. When the ſeed is 
ripe, it ſhould be cut up, and ſpread to dry in the 
ſun ; after which it may be threſhed out, and preſerved 
for uſe. | | 
There have been many receipts for preventing the fly 
taking Turneps, but few of them deſerve notice, 
— Hh I ſhall only mention two or three which 1 
have ſeen tried with ſucceſs. The firſt was ſtee 
the ſeeds in water with flower of brimſtone mixe 
as to make it ſtrong of the brimſtone: another was 
ſteeping it in water with a quantity of the juice of 
Horſe-Aloes mixed; both which have been — of 
uſe. The ſowing of ſoot or Tobacco- duſt over the 
oung plants as ſoon as they appear above ground, 
as alſo been found very ſerviceable: in ſhort, what- 


ever will add vigour to the young plants will prevent 


their being deſtroyed. by the fly, for theſe never at- 
tack them till they are ſtinted in their growth. 


RAP HAN US. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 229. tab. 114. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 736. [of ad, eaſy, and pal, to 
appear; q. d. a plant eaſily appearing, for this 1 
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being ſown, quickly puts forth out of the ground.) 
Radiſh ; in French, Raifort. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is ereft, and compoſed of 
four oblong leaves. The flower has four heart ſhaped pe- 
tals, placed in form of a croſs, which ſpread open, and 
are narrow at their baſe ;, it hath four honey glands, one 
on each fide the ſhort ſtamina between them and the ſtyle, 
and one between each of the long ſtamina and the empale- 
ment; it hath fix ſhort ſtamina which are ere; two 
which are oppoſite, are the length of the empalement, the 
other four are as long as the baſe of the petals, terminated 
by ſingle ſummits, and an oblong fewelling germen nar- 
rowed the length of the ſtamina, with ſcarce any ſtyle, 
crowned by a beaded ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong, ſmooth, ſpongy pod having an acute 
point, feoelling almoſt jointed, having two cells di- 
vided by an intermediate partition, and filled with round- 


2 ceds.' 
his genus of pup is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina, and their ſeeds are included in pods. 
The SyEecrts are, 

. Raynanvs (Sativus) ſiliquis teretibus toroſis bilocu- 
laribus. Hort. Cliff. 340. Radiſh with taper pods, bav- 
ing two cells. Raphanus minor oblongus. C. B. P. 96. 
Smaller oblong Radiſb, or the common Radiſh. 
2. RayfHanvus (Rotundus) radice rotundi, Round-rooted 
Radiſb, or ſmall, round, Naples Radiſb. 
3. Raynanvs (Orbiculatis) radice orbiculata depreſs. 
Radiſp with an orbicular depreſſed root. 
major, orbicularis vel rotundus. C. B. P. 96. Greater 
orbicular, or round Radiſh, commonly c Turnep- 
rooted, or white Spaniſh Radiſb. 
4- — (Niger) RD 3 Ho gs 

indle-ſhaped root. us niger. C. B. P. 96. The 
2 Spaniſh Radiſb. : 
5. RarHANus (Chinenſus) oleiferus. Lin. Sp. 935. Chi- 
na oily Radi 


6. Rarnanvs (Raphaniſtrum) ſiliquis teretibus articula- | 


tis lævibus unilocularibus. Hort. Cliff. 340, Radiſb 
with ſmooth, taper, jointed pods having one cell. Ra- 
piſtrum flore albo, ſil1qui articulata. C. B. P. 95. White 
flowering Charlock with a jointed pod. | 
The laſt ſort grows naturally on arable lands in many 
arts of Europe, fo is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 
he other five ſorts are ſuppoſed to be only ſemi- 
nal variations; but from forty years experience, I have 
never found either of theſe to vary from one to the 
other ſort; and I am certain whoever will make the 
trial, by ſaving the ſeeds of each carefully without 
mixture, will always find the plants prove the ſame 
as the ſeeds were ſaved from, 
The firſt ſort here mentioned is that which is common- 
ly cultivated in kitchen-gardens for its root, of which 
x fn: are ſeveral varieties, as the ſmall-topped, the 
deep red, the pale red or ſalmon, and the long-top- 
d ſtriped Radiſh; all which are varieties ariſing 
— nk. — The ſmall-topped ſort is moſt com- 
monly preferred by the gardeners near London, be- 
cauſe they require much leſs room than thoſe with 
large tops, and may be left much cloſer together; 
and, as the forward Radiſhes are what produce the 
greateſt profit to the gardener, theſe being com- 
monly ſown upon borders near hedges, walls, or 
pales, if they are of the large-topped ſort, will be 
apt to grow moſtly to a top, and not ſwell ſo much 
in the root as the other, 
cloſe. 
he ſeaſons for ſowing this ſeed are various, accord- 
ing to the time when are deſigned for uſe ; but 
the earlieſt ſeaſon is commonly the end of October, 
or beginning of November, that the gardeners near 
London ſow them to ſupply the markets ; and theſe, 
if they do not miſcarry, will be fit for uſe in the 
beginning of March following, which is full as ſoon 
as moſt people care to eat them. Theſe are com- 
monly ſown on warm borders near walls, pales, or 


hedges, where they may be defended from the cold 


Raphanus | 


eſpecially if they are left 


—— — 


— 


— 
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winds ; but there are ſome who ſow Radiſh-ſeeds 
among other crops the middle of September, and, if 


theſe are not deſtroyed by froſt, they will be fit for 


uſe early in February; but theſe muſt be eaten while 
they are young, for they ſoon grow ſticky and ſtrong. 
The ſecond ſowing is commonly about Chriſtmas, 
provided the ſeaſon be mild, and the ground in a fit 
condition to work; theſe are alſo ſowed near ſhelter, 
but not ſo near pales and hedges as the firſt ſowing. 
If theſe are not deſtroyed by froſt, they will be fit 
for uſe the beginning of April; but in order to have 
a ſucceſſion of theſe roots for the table through the 
ſeaſon, you ſhould repeat ſowing of their ſeeds once a 
fortnight, fromthe middle of January till the beginning 
of April, always obſerving to ſow the latter crops up- 
on a moiſt ſoil and in an open ſituation, otherwiſe 
they will run up and grow ſticky before they are fit 
for uſe. | 
Many of the gardeners near London ſow Carrot-ſeed 
with their early Radiſhes, ſo that when their Radiſhes 
are killed, which ſometimes happens, the Carrots will 
remain; for the ſeeds of Carrots commonly lie in the 
ground five or ſix weeks before they come up, and 
the Radiſhes ſeldom lie above a fortnight under 
und at that ſeaſon, fo that theſe are often up and 
illed, when the Carrot-ſeed remains ſafe in the 
ground; but, when both crops ſucceed, the Radiſhes 
muſt be drawn off very young, otherwiſe the Carrots 
will be drawn up ſo weak, as not to be able to ſup- 
port themſelves when the Radiſhes are gone. 
It is alſo a conſtant practice with theſe gardeners to 
mix Spinach-ſeed with their latter crops of Radiſhes, 
ſo that when the Radiſhes are drawn off, and the 
ground cleaned between the Spinach, it will grow 
prodigiouſly, and in a fortnight's time will as com- 
pletely cover the. ground, as though there had been 
no other crop. And this Spinach, if it be of the 
broad-leaved kind, will be larger and fairer than ir 
commonly is when ſown by itſelf; becauſe where peo- 
le have no other crop mixed with it, they commonly 
ow it too thick, whereby it is drawn up weak, but 
here the roots ſtand pretty far apart, ſo that after the 
Radiſhes are gone, they have fall room to ſpread; 
and if the foil be good, it 1s a prodigious ſize this 
Spinach will grow to before it runs up for ſeed; but 


this huſbandry is chiefly practiſed by ſuch gardeners 


as pay very dear for their land, and are obliged to 
have as many crops in a year as poſſible, otherwiſe 
they could not afford to pay ſuch large rents. | 
When the Radiſhes are come up, and have got five 

or ſix leaves, they muſt be pulled up where they are 

too cloſe, otherwiſe they will draw up to a top, but the 
roots will not increaſe their bulk. In doing of this, 
ſome only draw them out by hand, which is a tedious 
method; but the beſt way is to hoe them with a ſmall 
hoe, which will ſtir the ground, and deſtroy the 
young weeds, and alſo promote the growth of the Ra- 
diſhes and Spinach. The diſtance which theſe ſhould 
be left, if for drawing up ſmall, may be three inches, 
but if they are to ſtand until they are pretty large, ſix 
inches are full near enough, and a ſmall ſpot of ground 
will afford as many Radiſhes at each ſowing, as can 
be ſpent in a family while they are good. 

If you intend to ſave ſeeds of your Radiſhes, you 
ſhould, at the beginning of May, prepare a ſpot of 
ground in PRI to the quantity of ſeeds intended 
(but you ſhould always make allowance for bad ſea- 
ſons, becauſe it often happens, in a very dry ſeaſon, 


that there will not be a fourth part of the quantity of 


ſeeds upon the ſame proportion of ground as there 
will be in a moiſt ſeaſon, though in a dry year the 
ſeeds will ripen beſt,) This ground ſhould be well 


dug and levelled; then you ſhould draw up fome 


of the ſtraiteſt and beſt coloured Radiſhes (throwing 
away all ſuch as are ſhort, and that branch out in their 
roots ;) the Radiſhes ſhould be planted in rows three 


feet diſtance, and two feet aſunder in the rows, ob- 


ſerving, if the ſeaſon be dry, to water them until they 
have taken root; after which they will require no far- 
ther care, but only to hoe down the weeds between 

| | them 
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Ranging 1 805 you ſhould cut it, 
15011 Pe ſun to diy! after which you 
| foul threſh it out, and lay it Up for uſt; Whete the 
mice cannot come to it, otherwife they will cat it up. 


| The ſmall tound- rooted Radifh is not very common 


in England, but in many A Italy it is the only 

ſott cultivated; the roots of this kind are very white, 
round, ſmall, and very ſweet. This tnay be a- 
gated In the dame manner as the common ſort, but 


with this diffetgnee otfly, viz. That this muſt not be 


ſown tilt the beginning of March, and the plants ſhould | 
eds of this | 

to degenerate, when faye in 
oſe which are planted for ſeeds are 


be allowed a diſtance. The 

bed are very ſu 100 ect 

England, unleſs 
at ſuch a diſtance from the common fort, as that the 

arina of ore catmot tiix with the other. 


Tir other tound-tootkd Nidunden ae Ridvity eul- | 


_ tivated in England, but thofe who have # mind to 
have them, may fow them in the fame manner as 
the laſt. 

bor: black and white 


A popu for medicmal uſe, tho there are 


rſons who are very fond of them for the ta- 
ble. heſe are commonly fown about the middle of | 


July, or a little earlier, and are fit _ the —— 


y the end of Auguſt, — oe ing of 
ber, and will — ws good til fi Tele dem them. 
Theſe muſt be thinned to a greater diftance thatr the 


common fort, for the roots of theſe grow as large as 
Turneps, therefore ſhould not be left nearer together 
than fix or eight inches. 
Some perſons who are very curious to have theſe roots 
in winter, draw them out of the ground before the 
hard froſt comes on, and lay them up in dry ſand in 
the ſame maritier as is practiſed for Carrots, being 
careful to guard them from wet and froft, and by this 
method they þ prefetve them till the ſpring. 
RAPISTRUM. See Srvarrs. 
RAPUNCULUS. Torn. Inſt. R. H. 113. tab. 
38. Phyteuma. Lin. Gen. Plant. 203. Rampion. 
The e 4058 7 1 
be empalement of the flower is of one leaf, 0 
ve 42 parts fitting upom the gernten. The flower hath 
one petal, which is ftarry, ſpreading * and cut into 
feve linear ſegments tubich are recurved ; it bath frve fta- 
mina e are Porter than the petal, terminated by 
oblong fummits. The germen, which is ſituated umler 
the flower, ſupports a ſlender recarved ſtyle trowntd by 
an elf, twiſted, thret-pdinted figma. It afteribard 
' Becaies à roundifh caffule with three” cells, with 
ſmall round}fÞ ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt fection 
of Linnæus's fifth clafs, in which theſe plants 
are placed, whoſe flowers have five ftamma and one 


> are (Hl us) fpi 4 Wot capſali bil 
T. KAPUNCULUS at led o 5 btlo- 
N od e op Hm . an 
oblong ſpike” of flowers, s containing two cells; and 
the & leaves heayt- Rapunculus ny 
C. B. P. 92. Spiked 212 
2. RAPeNcuLvy ( 12 iculo terminal lefg fo- 
* dentatis, ric us cordatis. with ev. 
E i Jl terninating the flalks, iudent- 
2. wer, and thoſe ar the bottom beatt-fhaped. Ra- 
| — Alpinus cornfculatus. C. Bi P. 93. Horned 


He Rampion. 
on (Demiſphericus) capitalo Kabjtitimilo, 1 
foliis linearibos integerrimis. with romtdiſh 
heads, and linear _y wy Rap = 51 
mineo. Touren, Infts 11g. Rampion with 4 Graſs 

4. Raroncuivs (Pauchforus) cup wee 
omnibus 1 Taler with beads which' are 


cg, and all thrleaves ſpear- * "Rapuncuſes Al- 


atiſh Nadibes ue commen- 


0 * 
— 


ſtulo fubfollofo; foliis |; 


* 


fall, or at leaſt lie a year in the 


clear from weeds. 


Hors Ramps 


RAF 
comoſus. J. B. 4, p. Uf. 6-1all, pia, 


ampron. 

Ravuxevtvs (Orbicularus) capitulo ſubrotundo, foliis 
ſerratis radicalibus cordatis. Raspion with rounds 
beads ORE the lowty ones of Which are 
ey. yore Rapunculus. flore globoſo, purpareo. 
J. B. 2. 810. Nampion with a purple globular 

Theſe ate all of them hardy plants, which will thrive 
im the open air. They are pro 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn, for if they are ke 
out of the ground till the ſpring, they frequently 
ground. Theſe feeds 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of freſh undunged earth 


Where they are deligned to fetfiain, for they do not 
. thrive fo well when they are tranſplanted ;- therefore 


the beſt method is to make ſmall drills croſs the 


bed 8 2 inches aſunder, and ſow the ſeeds 


cover them lightly ovet with earth, for 
if th they. are buried tos deep, they will fot in the 
ground. In the following fpring the plants will 
eome up, When they ſnould be diligently weeded, 
which is all the care they require; only they ſhould de 
thinned whete they are too cloſe, ſo as to leave them 
ſix or ſeven inches apart in the rows, and afterward 
they require no farther attention but to keep them 
In June the AM will flower, 
and if the ſummer prove, fayoura they will pto- 
duce tipe ſeeds. 
As theſe plants do not continue above two or three 
years, there ſhould be ſeeds ſown every other year 
to continue the ſorts, for they are plants which re- 
quire little trouble to cultivate them, and their flow- 
ers make a pretty variety in large gardens, therefore 


they may be es a place amongſt other hardy 
flowers. 


RAPUNTIUM. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 163. tab 51. 


Lobelia. Lin. Gen. Plant. 897. IG, or Cardi- 


nal's-flower. 


The CHARACTERS-Are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ct into foe 
linear ſegments, the two upper being larger than the other. 
The flower is ao is one petal; it bath a long cylindrical tube 
which is a little curved, and divided at the beim into five 
ſegments, two of which compoſe the upper lip, and are 
ale than the three lower which 55 the under; 
it bath fvr awl-ſhaped Marina the length of the tube, ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits tobich coaleſce al the top in 
form of 4 cylinder; but open in 
having an acute germen ſituated below the flower, ſupportin 
4 G ae "yh crowned by a hairy obtuſe * 7 2 
 germen afterward becomes an oval capſule opening at the 
top, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond ſection 
of Tournefort's third clafs, which includes the herbs 
with an anomalous flower of one petal, having a tube 
ending in a4 tongue. Dr. Linnæus has joined the 
plants of this genus to that of Plumier's Lobelia, 
making them but one genus; but, as the Lobelia of 
Pluriict has a fleſhy berry incloſing 4 { ſhone with two 
ſeeds, and the apud hath a dry capſule, they 
ſhould be ſeparated: 

The Spreits are, 


1. Rar uwrieu (Cardinalis) cave ret foliis lanceola- 


tis ſerratis; fpici termmal.  CardinaPs-flower with an 
ere ftalk, ſpear-ſhaped ſated leaves, and a ſpike of flow- 
err ferminating ihe ſtalt. Rapuntium maximum, coc- 


eineo ſpieato flore. Col. in Rech. 880. The largeſt 


Jun with a ſpike-of ſearle | T 
5 


2. NAPUW ICI (Siphiliticun) caule ereQs, foliis ovato- 


lahcevlatis orenatis, calycum finubus feflexis. Cat di- 
tat other with an erect}: flak, oval, fpear-ſhaped, cre- 
nated leaves, and the 215 of the empalements reflexed. 
Rapuntiuny A merieanum, flore dilutè cæruleo. H. R. 


Fur. rog. Aneritan Cardinal s-flower with-a pale Blue 


ronnionly called the ine Cat dinaP «flower. 


err, 
3. NA νν I ( Cliffortianum) caule erecto, foliis cor- 
ſparſis thytſo 


datis abſoletè dentatis petiolatis, floribus ſparſis 
longiſi mo. Carafnal a. fotwer with an eres falk; heart- 
Hand haves tobich * ras inlined; with 4 


ated by ſeed, 


fs parts af their baſe, 


1 
a 
= 
= 
= 
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Ralle, and the longeſt ſpike of flowers which are placed 
thinly. Rapuntium Americanum trachelii folio, flore 

. purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. 5. American Cardinal a- 
flower, with a Throatwort leaf and a purpliſh flower. 

4. RarunTIVM (Urens) caule erecto, foliis inferioribus 
ſubrotundis crenatis, ſuperioribus lanceolatis ſerratis, 
ſpica terminali. Rapuntium with an ereft ſtalk, the lower 
leaves roundiſþ and crenated, the upper ſpear-ſhaped and 

 fawed, and a ſpike of flowers terminating the ſtalk. Ra- 
puntium urens, ſolonienſe. H. R. Bloes. Sringing Car- 

' dinal's-flower of Blois. 9 | 

5. RarunTIUM (TInflatum) caule erecto, foliis ovatis ſub- 
ſerratis, pedunculo longioribus, capſulis inflatis. Car- 
dinal"s-flower with an ered ftalk, oval leaves which are 
jar oy ys and longer than the foot-talks, and 

* ſwelling ſeed-veſſels. Lobelia caule erecto brachiato, 

ohis ovato-lanceolatis obſolete inciſis, capſulis infla- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 500. Lobelia with an ere? branching 
ſtalk, oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves a little cut, and ſwollen 
ſeed-veſſels. 

6. RaeyunTiuM (Hirtum) foliis ovalibus crenatis lanatis, 
floribus lateralibus ſolitariis. Cardinal's-flower with 
oval crenated leaves which are downy, and flowers grow- 
ing ſingly from the fides of the ſtalks. Rapuntium foliis 
ſubrotundis hirtis, flore ex alis ſolitario. Burm. Afr. 

10g. tab. 40. Rapuntium with roundiſb bairy leaves, and 
ſolitary flowers proceeding from their wings. 

7. RarunTiun (Longiflorum) foliis lanceolatis dentatis, 
pedunculis breviſſimis lateralibus tubo corollæ lon- 
giſſimo. Cardinals-flower with ſpear-ſhaped indented 
leaves, very ſhort foot-ſtalks to the flowers which proceed 
from the fides of the ſtalks, and a very long tube to the 
petal, Rapunculus aquaticus, foliis cichorii flore 
albo tubo longiſſimo. Sloan. Hiſt, Jam. 1. p. 188. 
Aquatic Rampion with a Cicory leaf, and a white flower 
having the longeſt tube. 

$. RayunTiun (Linum) caule patulo ramoſo foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſubdentatis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Rapun- 
tium with a ſpreading branching ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped leaves 

which are ſomewhat indented, and very long foot-ſtalks to 
the flowers. Campanula minor Africana, erini facie, 
flore violaceo, caulibus erectis. H. L. 110. Smaller 
African Bell-flower with the appearance of Erinus, a Vio- 
let flower, and an upright ſtalk. 

9. RaeunTIVUM (Erinoides) caulibus procumbentibus, 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, pedunculis lateralibus. Car- 
dinal"s-flower with trailing ſtalks, 'ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves, and foot-ſtalks proceeding from their ſides. Cam- 

anula minor Africana, erin facie, caulibus procum- 
bentibua, H. L. 108. Smaller African Bell-flower with 
the appearance of Erinus, and trailing flalks. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally by the ſide of rivers | 


and ditches in great part of North America, but has 
been many years cultivated in the European gardens 
for the great beauty of its ſcarlet flowers. The root 
is compoſed of many white fleſhy fibres; the lower 
leaves are oblong, alittle ſawed, and of a dark pur- 
pliſh colour on their upper ſide; the (talks are erect, 
and riſe about a foot and a halt high ; they are gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle, a little 
ſawed on their edges, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
and are placed alternately ; the ſtalk is terminated by 
a ſpike of flowers of an exceeding beautiful ſcarlet 
colour; theſe have a pretty long tube, which is a 
little incurved, but at the top is cut longitudinally in- 
to five ſegments ; two upper, which are the ſmalleſt, 
are greatly reflexed, the three under which form the 
lower lip, are larger, and ſpread open. Theſe appear 
the latter end of July and in Augult, when they make 
a fine appearance for a month or more, and when the 
autumn proves fayourable, they will produce good 
ſeeds here, nn 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which, when they ripen 
in England, "ould be ſown in autumn in — fled 
with rich kitchen-garden earth, and placed under, a 
common hat-bed frame; or, if the ſeeds come from 
the country where the plants grow naturally, they 
ſhould be ſown in the ſame way as ſoon as they ar- 


rive, for if they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, [ 


ſmooth leaves, about one inch and a half long, 


RAP 
they will lie a year in the ground before they vege- 


tate, The pots in which theſe ſeeds are ſown ſhould 
be ſed to the open air at all times when the wea- - 
ther is mild, but they muſt be ſcreened from the 
froſt, and the very hard rain in winter. In the ſpring 
the plants will appear, when tliey ſhould have as 
much free air as poſſible in mild weather, and if the 
ſpring proves dry, they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with water. As ſoon as they are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate. ſmall pot filled 
with the ſame rich earth, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root; then they may be 


placed where they may have the morning ſun, in 


which ſituation they may remain till autumn. During 
the ſummer, they muſt be duly watered in dry wea- 
ther, and when the roots have filled the pots, they 
ſhould be removed into larger. In autumn they muſt 
be placed under a common frame. to ſcreen them 


from hard froſt, but they ſhould enjoy the open air 


at all times when the weather is mild. The ſprin 
following they ſhould be new potted, and p ed 
where they may have the morning ſun, always ob- 
ſerving to water them duly in dry weather, which 
will cauſe their ſtalks to be ſtronger, and produce 
larger ſpikes of flowers in Auguſt. Theſe will conti- 
nue long in beauty, if they are not too much ex- 
poſed to the ſun, and, if the autumn proves warm, 
the ſeeds will ripen well in England. The roots of 
this plant will — laſt two or three years, and 
roduce offsets for increaſe, but they will not flower 
o ſtrong as the ſeedling plants, therefore an annual 
ſupply of them ſhould be raiſed. - There are many 
who propagate this plant by cutting their ſtalks into 
proper lengths, and plant them in pots filled with 
good earth, or into an eaſt border, covering them 
cloſe with glaſſes. Theſe frequently take root, ſo 
produce young plants, but they are not ſo good as 
the ſeedlings. | 
The plants of this ſort will live in the full ground if 
— are protected from hard froſt in winter, and they 
will flower ſtronger than thoſe in pots. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent the ſeeds; 
this hath a fibrqus root like the firſt. The ſtalks are 
much larger, and riſe a foot higher; they are cloſe- 
ly garniſhed with leaves which are above four inches 
long, and half an inch broad, very ſmooth and en- 
tire, ending in acute points; they are terminated 
by ſhort ſpikes of flowers which are larger than thoſe 
of the farſt ſort, but are of the ſame beautiful ſcarlet 
colour, and appear about the ſame time with them. 
This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the 
firſt, but the plants are not ſo hardy, therefore require 
to be placed in a moderate_ ſtove in winter, and in 
ſummer they ſhould be placed in a deep frame, where 
they may be covered with glaſſes in bad weather, but 
enjoy the free air at all times when the weather is 
favourable. With this management the plants flow- 
ered very well in the Chelſea Garden, but they did 
not perfect ſeeds. k 
The third ſort grows naturally in Virginia, but has 
been long an — +a of the Engliſh gardens ; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root. The leaves are ſmooth, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and a little indented on their 
edges; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, and are 
garniſhed with leaves like thoſe at the bottom, which 
are gradually ſmaller to the top, fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalk. The flowers come out from the wings of the 


leaves; they are of a pale blue colour, and have 


large N whole edges are reflexed ; they 
appear a little earlier in July than the firſt fort, and 
e ſeeds frequently ripen in England. 

It is propagated in the ſame way as the firſt ſort, and 
the plants require the ſame culture. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds; this 1s 
an annual plant. The ſtalk riſes about a foot high, 
then divides into four or five ſmaller, which grow 
eret, The lower part is garniſhed with 1 

an 

three 
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three quarters of an-inch broad at the baſe, leſſening 
to a point at the end they have ſmall indentures on 


their borders, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- ſtalks. The 


upper ſlender ſtalks are thinly garniſhed: with ſmall 
urpliſh flowers to the top, and theſe are ſucceeded 
y Fall, ſced-veſſels which ripen in autumn. When 
the ſeeds are permirted to ſcatter on the pots which 
ſtand near them, and thoſe are ſheltered from the 


froſt, the plants will come up plentifully the follow- 


ing ſpring ; or, if they are ſown in pots in autumn, | 


and ſheltered in the winter, the plants will ariſe the 
following ſpring; and theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to ſeparate ſmall pots, placing them under a frame, 
where they will flower in June and July, and their 
ſeeds will ripen in September, and the plants will 
then decay. 
The fifth fort $ naturally in the foreſts about Blois 
in France; this is an annual plant. The root is com- 
poſed of many fleſhy fibres ; the ſtalk riſes about two 
— high, and is garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
near three inches long, and one broad in the middle; 
they are very thin, and are ſawed on their edges, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalk}, the upper part of the ſtalk is 
garniſhed with very ſmall leaves, and from their baſe 
ariſe the flowers, which are of a bright blue colour. 
Theſe appear in-July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
ſeed - veſſels with holes at the top, which are filled 
with ſmall red ſeeds. 


The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in autumn in 


ots filled with loamy earth, and placed under a hot- 
bed frame in winter, and when they come up in the 
ſpring, they ſnould be tranſplanted either into a bor- 
Li of ſoft loamy earth, or into ſeparate pots, ſhading 
them till they have taken new root; and afterward 
the muſt be duly watexed in dry weather, which will 
cauſe them to flower ſfrong, and produce good ſeeds 
annually. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this is a biennial plant in England, which rarely 
flowers the ſame year as the plants come up, but de- 
cays ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The ſtalks of this 
are channelled and hairy; they grow erect to the 
height of two feet, and are garniſhed with thin oval 
leaves about two inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are of a light 
green, and a little ſawed on their edges. The flow- 
ers ſtand upon long lender foot-ſtalks which come 
out from the wings of the leaves, and form a looſe 
ſpike which terminate the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, and 
of a light blue colour. This flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. This is propagated by 
. ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, in pots filled 
with rich earth, and treated in the ſame way as the 
firſt ſort. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this is a biennial plant; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
and a half high, they are covered with a hairy down, 
and are purpliſh toward the bottom; the leaves are 
oval, two inches and a half long, and an inch and a 
quarter broad, of a deep green colour, a little hairy 
on their under fide, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 
flowers ſtand upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, which 
come out from the boſom of the leaves, ſometimes 
one proceeding from a joint, and at others they come 
out oppoſite on each ſide the ſtalk, each foot-ſtalk 
ſuſtaining one pale blue flower, which being ſmall 
makes but little appearance. This flowers about the 
ſame time with the former, and may be propagated 
in the ſame way. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in moiſt places, on 
moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. This is alſo 
a biennial plant, whoſe root is compoſed of a few 
ſtrong ligneous fibres, which ſtrike deep in the ground; 
the ſtalk riſes about eight or nine inches high, and is 
cloſely garniſhed with leaves on every ſide ; theſe are 
four inches long and half an inch broad, very deeply 
indented on their edges; they are hairy, of a deep 
green, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers come 
out at every joint from the wings of the leaves, ſtand- 

ing upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the tube of the 


country, giving them a — 
re 
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flower is from three to four inches long, very lender, 
and is deeply cut at the top into five ſegments, which 
ſpread open ; they are white, and appear in June, and 
are ſucceeded by turgid ſeed-veſſels, crowned by the 
five ſegments of the petal, having three holes ar the 
top, and filled with ſmall grayiſh ſeeds. The ſeeds 
of this ſort ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is ripe, in 
_ filled with rich earth, and plunged into the tan- 

in the ſtove, obſerving to refreſh the earth fre- 


quently with water. In the ſpring theſe pots may be 


removed, and plunged into a hot-bed, which will 
ſoon bring up the plants: when theſe are fit to re- 


move, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſepa- 


rate ſmall pot filled with rich earth, and plunged in- 
to a freſh hot-bed, ſhading them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; then they may be treated in 
the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame 
ſhare of air in warm 
weather, and frequently refreſhing them with water. 
In autumn the plants muſt be plunged into the tan- 
bed of the ſtove, where they will lower the follow- 
ing ſummer and produce ripe ſeeds, ſoon after which 
the plants will decay. If the feeds of this plant are 
brought from the Weſt-Indies, they ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they arrive, in pots filled with rich earth; 
and if it happens in the winter, the pots ſhould be 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove ; but if it is in 
the Sting or ſummer, we may be plunged into a 
hot-bed in the common frames. Theſe teeds when 
ſown 1n the ſpring, ſeldom grow the ſame year, there- 
fore the following autumn the pots ſhould be remov- 
ed into the ſtove, and managed according to the above 
directions. a 
The ninth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this is an annual plant; the ſtalks are ſlender, 
branching, and ſpread out on every ſide; they riſe 
about a foot high, and are garniſhed with ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which are indented on their ed 
and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers are ſmall 
and blue; they ſtand upon very ſlender long foot- 
ſtalks, and appear in July; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſmall roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, filled with ſmall ſeeds 
which ripen in September. If the ſeeds of this ſort 
are fown in autumn, they will ſucceed much better 
than when they are ſown in ſpring : theſe may be 
ſown in pots, and ſheltered under a common hot-bed 
frame in winter, expoſing them to the open air at all 
times in mild weather, but ſcreening them from the 
froſt ; and in the ſpring, the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, which will ſoon bring up 
the plants ; when theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 


rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed 


again, ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken 


new root; then they muſt have a large ſhare of free 
air at all times when the weather is mild ; and as the 


plants grow ſtrong, they ſhould be gradually harden- 
ed to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be 
removed in June, placing them in a ſheltered ſitua- 


tion, where they will flower in July, and if the ſeaſon 


roves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in September ; 

ut if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, it will be proper 
to remove one or two plants into a glaſs-caſe, to ob- 
tain good ſeeds, | | 
The tenth ſort comes from the Cape of Good Hope : 
this hath trailing ſtalks, and the leaves are ſawed on 
their edges, and the foot- ſtalks come out from the 
ſide of the branches, in which it differs from the laſt 


ſort. It may be propagated by ſeeds, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the laſt. 


RAUVOLFIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. tab. 40. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 259. 

The name was given to this genus of plants by Fa- 
ther Plumier, who was the perſon that diſcovered it 
in America, in honour of Leonard Rauvolf, who was 
a curious botaniſt, and flouriſhed about the year 1383. 


He travelled into the Holy Land, and feveral other 
pou in the caſt, and publiſhed his travels in High 


utch, . which were tranſlated into Engliſh under the 
inſpection of the great Mr. Ray. Py 


The | 
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The CnAnAcrERõ are, 
The flower bas a ſmall 


cut into froe ſegments at the op. The petal, is funnel- 


ſhaped ; the tube is cylindrical, globular at the baſe, and | 
It has ive ſtamina | 


is cut at the brim into five parts. 
which are a little ſhorter than the tube, terminated by 
ere ſummits, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſbort 
ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma. The germen afterward 


becomes a globular berry with two cells, inclofing one com- 


preſſed ſeed in each. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, 


1. RavvoLFla (Caneſcens) ſubpubeſcens. Lin. Sp. Plant. | 


03. Hairy Rauvolfia, Rauvolka tetraphylla latifo- 
ia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. Broad four-leaved Rauvolfia. 
2, RavvoLFla (Nitida) glaberrima nitidiſſima. Lin. - 
303. Smooth neat Rauvolfia. Rauvolfia tetraphylla 
anguſtifolia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. Narrow four-leaved 
Rauvoifia. | 
Both theſe ſorts grow 9 in the warmeſt parts 
of America; Mr. Robert Millar ſent the ſeeds of 
them from Carthagena in New Spain, where he ob- 
ſerved the ſhrubs growing in great plenty. Theſe riſe 
with ſeveral ligneous ſtalks from the foot, which grow 
ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out a few ſmall ſide 
branches, covered with a ſmooth green bark when 
young, but as they are older their bark ay + to a 
gray. The leaves are placed by fours at each joint 
round the branches; thoſe of the firſt ſort are two 


inches and a half long, and an inch and a half broad |. 


in the middle, a little hairy, of a light green, and 
have a few flight indentures on their edges; the 
leaves of the other fort are full as long, 1 are a 
third part narrower, of a thinner ſubſtance, and much 


ſmoother. Theſe differences continue in the plants 


which are raiſed from ſeeds, for I have ſeveral times 
| ropagated them both from ſeeds, and have con- 
ſtantly found the ſeeds produce the ſame as the 
plants from which they were taken. The flowers are 
produced on ſlender foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the 
wings of the leaves; they are tubulous, and globular 
at their baſe, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries 
about the ſize of thoſe of the Privet, which turn black 
when they are ripe. Theſe plants flower moſt part 
of the ſummer, and the fruit ripens in autumn and 
winter; the leaves and ſtalks of theſe plants have a 
milky juice, which flows out if they are broken. 
Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in autumn ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are 
kept out of the ground till ſpring, the plants rarel 
come up the ſame year; and this 1s frequently the caſe 
with thoſe ſeeds which are brought to England, 
The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in pots 611- 
ed with freſh earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark; for as they are very hard, ſo they fre- 
quently remain a long time in the ground; therefore 
when they are in pots, they may be ſhifted from one 
bed to another as their heat decays, When the 
plants come up, they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with water, but it muſt not be given them in large 
quantities; for as the plants are ſucculent and full of 
a milky juice, ſo they are in danger of rotting with 
too much moiſture. They ſhould alſo. have a large 
ſhare of freſh. air admitted to them in warm weather, 
and when they are about two inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted. each into a ſeparate pot filled 
with freſh light earth, and plunged into a hot · bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun until 
they have taken new root; after which time they 
ſhould have free air admitted-to them every day, in 


proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. In this 
Locked the L way may remain till toward Michael- 
mas, when they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, 
and plunged into the tanners bark, where they muſt 
de kept warm, and not have too much moiſture! in 
cold weather. | | _ 
As theſe plants are natives of very hot countries, they 
will not live in the open air in England, therefore 


R E S 


| 1. 5 they ſhould conſtantly remain in the ſtove; and if 
permanent empalement of one leaf, | 


they are continued in the bark-bed, they will thrive 
much faſter than when they are placed on ſtands in a 
dry ſtove. But in the ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them, and 
the leaves of the plants muſt be now and then waſhed 
with a ſponge, to clear them from the filth they arc 
apt to contract; which, if ſuffered to remain, will 
retard the growth of the plants. Where due care is 
taken of them, they will thrive very faſt, and th: 
ſecond year will produce flowers, and continue fo to 
do for many years, and will perfect their ſeeds in 
England. They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which ſhould be laid to dry for two or three days 
before they are planted ; and then ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſervin 

to ſhade them until they have taken root, after whic 

time they may be treated as the ſeedling plants. 

RESEDA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 423. Ty 238. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 535. Baſtard-rocket. 

The CHARACTERS are, 88 25 

The lement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into ſe- 
veral ſegments almoſt to the bottom, and is permanent. 

T he petals of the flower are unequal, and generally trifid, 
having a honey gland on their baſe the length of the em- 
palement. The honey glands are plain, eret?, and produced 
from the upper fide of the receptacle, between the fta- 
mina and the place of the upper petal, joining with the baſe 
of the petals, dilating from the fides. It hath fifteen or 

fixteen ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ereft obtuſe ſummits , 

and a gibbous germen fitting upen very ſhort ftyles, crowned 
by a fingle fligma. The germen afterward becomes à gib- 
bous angular capſule of one cell, with an aperture between 
the ſtyles, filled with kidney-fhaped ſeeds faſtened to the an- 
gles of the capfule. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's eleventh claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have from eleven to ninetcen ſtamina, 
and three ſtyles. 

The Spxc18s are, 

. Resepa (Valgaris) foliis pinnatis, foliolis integris al- 
ternis floribus tetragynis. Baſtard-rocket with winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are entire, placed alternate, and have 
faur ſtyles to the flower. Reſeda vulgaris. C. B. P. 100. 
Common Baſtard-rocket. 

. Resepa (Criſps) foliis omnibus trifidis, inferioribus 
— Hort. Cliff. 213. Baſt ard. roctet with all the 

aves trifid, and the lower ones winged. Reſeda criſpa 
Gallica. Bocce. Sic. 77. French curled Baſtard-rocket. 
3. Resepa (Phyteuma) foliis integris trilobiſque, calyci- 
ſexpartitis maximis. Hort. Cliff. 412. Baſtard- 
rocket with entire and irifid leaves, and the largeſt em- 
palement to the flower. Reſeda minor vulgaris. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 413. Leſſer common Baſtard-rocket. 

4. Reszpa (Undata) floribus trigyms, tetragyniſque ca- 
lycibus quinquepartitis, foliis pinnatis latis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 644. Baftard-rocket with trifid and quadrifid 
flowers, whoſe empalements are cut into five parts, and 
winged waved leaves. Reſeda minor alba, dentatis fo- 

His. Barrel. Icon. 588. Smaller white Baſtard-rocket 
with indented leaves. 

5. RxszDA (Alba) foliis pinnatis, floribus tetragynis, ca- 
lycibus ſexpartitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 645. Hort. Upſal. 
149. Baſtard-rocket with winged leaves, flowers having 
four fiyles, and. an empalement cut into fix parts. Refeda 
follis calcitrapæ flore albo. Mor. Hort. R. Bl. Ba/- 
tard-rocket with Star Thiſtle leaves, and a white flower. 

6. Rana (Odarata) foliis integris trilobiſque, calycibus 
florum æquantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 646. Baſtard- 

roctet with entire three-lobed leaves, woſe empalement is 
2 with the petals of the flower, commonly called ſivect 

eſeda, or Mignonette d Egyps: | 

7. ResxDa. (Caneſcens) foliis ſubulatis ſparſis. Sauv. 
Monſp. 41. Beftard-rocket with wwl-ſhaped leaves placed 
thin; Seſamoides flore albo, fois caneſcentibus. 
þ woo nary R. H. 424. Buſtard Seſamum with' a white 

and s, 
8. Reseps (Lutrola) foliis lanceolatis integris, calycibus 
adrifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 448. Baſtard-rocket will 
9 leaves, and quadrifid empalements. Lu- 
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Tue rſs fort brows. 

# Italy, Spain. This is a biennial plant, which 
flowers and ſeeds the fecond year, and periſhes ſoon 
ufter. Ihe root is long, white, and a little ligneous; 
the leayes are uncqually Winged, and the lobes are 

entire; the ſtalks are channelled, riſing two feet high, 
garniſhed. with caves like thoſe below, but are ſmall- 
er, and ate terminated by long looſe ſpikes of pale 
yellow flowers, compoſed. of ſeveral unequal r ; 

the two upper are the largeſt, the fide ones leſs, and 


the lower are ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce conſpicuous , 


they are all of a ſingular figure, and appear as if one 


came out of two others. In the middle are fi- | 


tuated many ſtamina terminated by yellow ſummits, 
and at the — a three · cornered germen, which 
afterward turns to a three · cornered ſeed · veſſel, hav- 
ing three or four holes at the top, and filled with 
black ſeeds. — 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in chalky land in 
many parts of England, and has been ſuppoſed to be 


the common ſort, it being our common ſort in Eng- 


land, but the former is more common abroad, and 
is ſo titled; the lower leaves of this are winged, and 
every lobe is cut into three ſmall parts, and are 
curled, having ſome ſmall indentures on their edges. 
The ſtalks riſe about the ſame height as thoſe of the 
former, and are terminated by longer and looſer 
ſpikes of flowers; the flowers are paler and approach 


to a white, This flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 


in September. 


The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France | 


and Italy; this is an annual plant, which has general- 
ly a ſingle fleſhy tap-root running deep in the ground, 
ending out ſeveral trailing ſtalks near a foot long, 
which divide into ſmaller branches, garniſhed with 
ſmall leaves, ſame of which are wedge-ſhaped. and 
entire, others are cut into three obtuſe ſegments. The 
ends of the branches are terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
flowers, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
empalement of the flower is large, divided into fix 
ſegments almoſt to the bottom ; the flowers are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts, - It flowers in 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Italy and-Spain ; 
this is a biennial plant, the lower leaves are unequally 
winged, ſome of the intermediate lobes or ſegments 
being much leſs than the others, and of different 
ſhapes. The ſtalks riſe two feet and a halt high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmaller difformed winged leaves, indented 
on their edges. The flowers are produced in ſlender 
. looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall 
and white, of the ſame ſhape with the others, appear- 
ing in June, and the ſeeds ripen in September, 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 
it is a biengial plant; the lower leaves are large, 
winged, and compoſed of many narrow lobes or ſeg- 
ments placed alternate, which are of a | era co- 
lour; the ſtalks riſe two feet and a half high, and 
are garniſhed with the like leaves, which diminiſh in 
their ſize to the top; the ſtalks are terminated by 
ſhorter and thicker ſpikes of flowers than either of the 
former, which are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other ſpecies. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt. ra: doch et 
The ſixth ſort is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in Egypt ; 
the ſeeds of this were ſent me by Dr. Adrian Van 
Royen, the late profeſſor of botany at Leyden. The 
root of this plant is compoſed of many ſtrong fibres, 
which run deep in the ground, from which come out 
ſeveral ſtalks about a foot long, which divide into 
many ſmall branches; theſe are garniſhed with ob- 
long leaves, ſome of which are entire, and others are 


divided into three parts; they are about two inches 


long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the mid- 
dle, ending in oval points, of a deep green colour. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end 
of the branches ; they ſtand upon pretty long foot- 


rally in the ſouth, of France, 
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baceous white colour, and ſmell very like freth Raſp- 


RES 
ſtalks, have large empalements, and are of an her- 


berries, which occaſions its being much cultivated in 


the Engliſh gardens. This plant is fo like the third 


ſort, as to be taken for the ſame by ſome, but the 
flowers of the third have no ſcent; fo that thoſe who 
have been impoſed on, by having the ſeeds of the third 
ſort ſent them for this, have ſuppoſed the plant was 
degenerated. eurer AT 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in Spain; this hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe a few ſlender ligneous ſtalks a foot and a halt 
high, which are thinly garniſhed with linear obtuſe 
leaves, of a_grayiſh colour; the upper part of the 
ſtalk is garniſhed for a length with ſmall, whitiſh, 
purple flowers, ranged in a very looſe ſpike, ſitting 
cloſe' to the ſtalk. Theſe appear the latter end of May, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt: _ 


The e ſort grows naturally upon dry banks and. 
8 


old walls in many parts of England, but is cultivated 
in ſome places for the dyer's uſe. © This is now gene- 
rally believed to be the plant, with which the ancient 
inhabitants of this iſland painted themſelves, and not 
the Woad, as has been by ſome ſuppoſed ; for the 
Dyer's Weed is a native here, whereas the Woad has 
been ſince introduced into this country, This is a bi- 
ennial plant; the root is compoſed of a few ligneous 
fibres; the leaves are four inches long, and half an 
inch broad, entire, and ending in obtuſe points; theſe 
the firſt year ſpread circularly near the ground, and 


have ſome gentle wavings on their edges; the ſtalks 


riſe three feet high, and are garniſhed with leaves of 
the ſame ſhape with thoſe at bottom. They are ter- 
minated by long looſe ſpikes of yellowiſh flowers, 
which appear the latter end of June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September. | 

The five ſorts firſt mentioned, and alſo the ſeventh, 
are ſeldom cultivated in gardens except for the ſake 
of variety, having very little beauty to recommend 
them, and being of no uſe ;- but whoever has a mind 
to have them, need only ſow their ſeeds in autumn, 
and when the plants come up, if they are thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture they re- 
quire; and if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up in plenty, and ſometimes become 
troubleſome weeds. | 
The ſeeds of the ſixth ſort ſhould be ſown on a mo- 
derate hot-bed in March, and when the plants are 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be pricked 
out upon another moderate hot-bed to bring them 
forward; but they ſhould have a large ſhare of air in 
warm weather, otherwiſe they will draw -up weak. 
About the latter end of Moy che plants may be plant- 
ed out, ſome into pots, to place near the apartments, 
and others into warm borders, where they may remain 
to flower and feed. For the plants which grow in the 
full ground, often produce more ſeeds than thoſe which 
are in pots; but at the time when the ſeed · veſſels be- 
gin to ſwell, the plants are frequently infeſted with 
green caterpillars, which, if they are not deſtroyed, 
will eat off all the ſeed-veſſes. 
If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown on a bed of light 
earth in April, the plants will come up very well, 
and when they are not tranſplanted, will grow larger 
than thoſe which are raiſed in the hot-bed, but th 
will not flower ſo early, and in cold ſeaſons will 


ſcarce ripen their ſeeds. The plants may alſo be 


preſerved through the winter in a green-houſe, where 
they will continue flowering moſt part of the year, 


but the ſecond year they will not be ſe vigorous as 
the firſt. 0 


The eighth ſort is the Weld, which is accounted a 
rich commodity for dyeing ; where this is oyltivated, 
the ſeeds are commonly fown with Barley in the ſpring, 
and after the Barley is taken off the ground, the 
Weld begins to make ſome progreſs, and the next 
ſeaſon is pulled up for uſe. This has been long prac- 


tiſed, and it will be difficult to prevail on the culti- 
vaters of this plant to depart from their old cuſtoms ; 
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but if any perſons will follow the directions hereafter | 


wen, I can from experience promiſe them much 
tter ſucceſs. 


As the Weld will grow upon very poor ſoil, yet the 


crop will be in proportion to the goodneſs of the land; 


for upon very poor ground, the plants will not riſe 
more than a foot high, whereas upon good ground I 
have meaſured them upward of three feet, and the 
ſtalks, leaves, &c. have been in proportion; ſo that 
the better the ſoil is upon which it is ſown, the greater 
will be the produce. 
The beſt way to cultivate this plant, is to ſow it 
without any other crop; it the ground is ready by 
the beginning or middle of Auguſt, that will be a 
— eaſon; the land ſhould be well ploughed and 
arrowed fine, but unleſs it is very poor, it will not 
require dung; when the ground is well harrowed 
and made fine, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown; one gallon 
of the ſeeds is ſufficient to ſow an acre of land, for 
they are ſmall. If rain falls in a little time after the 
ſeeds are ſown, it will bring up the plants, and in 
two months time they will be ſo far advanced as to 
be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the weeds ; then they 
ſhould be hoed in the like manner as Turneps, al- 
ways obſerving to do it in dry weather, for then the 
weeds will ſoon die after they are cut up; at this 
time the plants may be left about fix inches diſtance ; 
if this 1s done in dry weather, and the work well 
performed, the plants will be clean from weeds till 
the ſpring; but as young weeds will come up in 
March, 0 if in dry weather the ground is hoed again, 
it may be performed at a ſmall expence while the 
weeds are young, and then they will — decay; and 
if after this there ſnould be many more weeds appear, 
it will be proper to hoe it a third time, about the be- 
ginning of May, which will preſerve the ground 
clean till the Weld is fit to pull. The beſt time to 
pull the Weld for uſe, is as ſoon as it begins to flow- 
er, though moſt people ſtay till the ſeeds are ripe, 
being unwilling to loſe the ſeeds; but it is much 
better to ſow a ſmall piece of land with this ſeed, to 
remain for a produce of new ſeeds, than to let the 


whole ſtand for ſeed ; becauſe the plants which are | 


e to ſtand ſo long will be much leſs worth 
or uſe, than the value of the ſeeds; beſides, by 
drawing off the crop early, the ground may be ſown 
with Wheat the ſame ſeaſon; for the plants may be 
drawn up the latter end of June, when they will be 
in the greateſt vigour, ſo will afford a greater quantity 
of the dye. 
When the plants are pulled, they may be ſet up in 
ſmall handfuls to dry in the field, and when it is dry 
enough, it may be tied up in bundles and houſed dry, 
being careful to ſtack it looſely, that the air may paſs 
between to prevent its fermenting. 
That which is left for ſeeds would be pulled as ſoon 
as the ſeeds are ripe and ſet up to dry, and then beat 
out for uſe; for if the plants are left too long, the 
ſeeds will ſcatter. The uſual price of the ſeed is ten 
ſhillings a buſhel. 
RHABARBARUM. See Ruzvn. 


RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM. | 


- 


See Rumex. | 
RHAGADIOLUS. See LArsANA. 
RHAMNOIDES. See Hierornax. 
RHAMNUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 593. tab. 366. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. the Buckthorn; in French, 
NMerprun. | 

The CyaracTrxs are, | 

IL hath male and female flowers on different plants; 

theſe have no empalements according to ſome, nor petals 
according to-others.' The cover of the ſexes is 7 
ſaped, and cut into four parts at the top, which ſpread 
| , Tbe male flowers have five ſtamina the. length 
. of the tube, terminated by ſmall ſummits. The female 
\ flawers have à roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 


crowned by a_quadrifid ſtigma. The germen afterward | 


becomes a roundiſh berry, incloſing four hard ſeeds, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 


RHA 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle ; but ac- 
cording to his ſyſtem, it ſhould be placed in the firſt 
ſection of his twenty-ſecond claſs ; but as he has 
Joined to this genus the dee weg Paliurus, Alater- 
nus, and Ziziphus of Tournefort, ſo to comprehend 
them all he has placed them in his fifth claſs, which 
had much better be kept ſeparate. | 
The Speis are, 
1. RHamnus (Cat harticus) floribus axillaribus, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis nervoſis. Buckthorn ith 
flowers proceeding from the ſides of the branches, and 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, veined leaves. Rhamnus ca- 
tharticus. C. B. P. 478. Purging or common Back- 
thorn. | | 
2. Ryamnvus (Minor) floribus axillaribus, foliis ovatis 
acuminatis nervoſis integerrimis. Buctiborn toith 
flowers proceeding from the ſides of the branches, and oval, 
acute-pointed, entire leaves, having veins. Rhamnus ca- 
tharticus minor. C. B. P. 478. Smaller purging or 
common Buckthorn, commonly called Dwarf Rhamnus. 
3. Ruauxus (Longifolia) foliis lanceolatis, floribus ax- 
illaribus. Buckthorn wwith ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers 
growing from the ſides of the ſtalks. Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus minor, folio longiori. Tourn. Inſt. 593. Smaller 
purging Buckthorn with a longer leaf. | 
4. Rnauxus (Africana) foliis cuneiformibus confertis 
perennantibus, floribus corymboſis alaribus. Buck- 
thorn with wedge-ſhaped evergreen leaves growing in clu/- 
ters, and flowers growing in roundiſh bunches from the ſides 
of the branches. Rhamnus Afer, folio pruni longiore 
ubrotundo, flore candicante, ſpinis longiſſimis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 212. African Buckthorn with a longer roundiſb 
Plum leaf, a very white flower, and long ſpines. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the hedges in many 
parts of England; it riſes with a ſtrong woody italk 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feer, ſending out 
many irregular branches; the young ſhoots have a 
ſmooth, grayiſh, brown bark, but the older branches 
have a darker and rougher bark, and are armed with 
a few ſhort thorns. The leaves ſtand upon pretty 
long ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are of the oval ſpear- 
ſhape, about two inches and a half long, and one 
arid a quarter broad, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, of 
a dark green on their upper fide, but of a pale or 
light green on their under, having a pretty ſtron 
midrib, and ſeveral veins proceeding from it, which 
diverge toward the ſides, but meet again near the 
point of the leaf. The flowers come out in cluſters 
from the ſide of the branches ; thole of the male have 
as many ſtamina as there are diviſions in the petal 
thoſe of the female have a roundiſh germen, which 
afterward turns to a pulpy berry of a roundiſh form, 
incloſing four hard ſeeds. It flowers in June, and the 
| berries ripen in autumn. | | * 
The berries of thisare uſed in medicine; for withthem 
there is a purging ſyrup made, called Syrupus è ſpina 
cervina, or ſyrup of Buckthorn; which is reckoned 
a good medicine to purge watery humours, and 
againſt the dropſy, jaundice, itch, and all manner 
of eruptions on the ſkin: of late years, the people 
Who ſupply the market with theſe berries, have mix- 
ed ſeveral other ſorts with them, ſo that when the 
_ is made by perſons who have not ſkill to diſtin- 
guiſh the berries, it is often very bad; ſo that two 
ounces of the ſyrup of one ſhop will not purge jo well 
as one from another, which has brought this medi- 
cine into diſrepute with many perſons. Theſe ber- 
ries may be eaſily known by examining their ſeeds, to 
ſee if there are four in each, and alſo by rubbing the 
Juice upon white paper, which it will ſtain of a green 
colour. | 
From the juice of theſe berries is made a very fine 
green colour, called by the French Verd- de- veſſie, 
which is much eſteemed by the painters in miniature. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France; this is an humble ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more 
than three feet high, ſending out many irregular 
branches, covered with a dark brown bark, garniſhed 
with oval leaves ending in acute points; they are 
about three quarters of an inch long, and half = A 
| | ro 
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broad in the wideſt part, which is near the baſe; 
they are of . ge a. green, and a thin conſiſtence, 
having ſeveral veins diverging from the midrib to- 
ward the ſides, which converge again toward the 

int. The flowers come out upon ſmall curſons or 
— on the ſide of the branches, each ſtanding upon 
a ſeparate ſhort foot-ſtalk ; they are of a yellowiſh 
herbaceous colour, having ſhort ſwelling tubes, and 


are cut into five acute ſegments at the top, which | 


ſpread open; they appear in June, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by berries here. | 
Mr. Du Hamel de Monceaux, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, ſays, that the fruit of this ſpecies 
athered green is the Grain d'Avignon, or Avignon 
rries, which are uſed in dyeing of yellow ; but I have 
been aſſured by a gentleman of ſkill, who reſided long 
in the ſouth of France, that the Avignon. berries 
_ were the fruit of the narrow-leaved Alaternus; and in 
order to be better ſatisfied of the truth, I gathered a 
quantity of the berries of the narrow-leaved Alaternus 
before they were full ripe, and carried them to two 
eminent dealers in this commodity, and aſked them if 
they knew what theſe berries were; they both aſſured 
me, after making trial of them, that they were Avig- 
non berries, and if I had a large quantity of them, 
they would purchaſe them all : therefore, as the Ala- 
ternus before-mentioned is one of the moſt common 
ſhrubs in the ſouth of France, from whence the Avig- 
non berries are brought, we may ſuppoſe Mr du Ha- 
mel has been ill informed. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this grows to a larger ſize than the ſecond, but not ſo 
high as the firſt. The branches are ſtronger, and are 
armed with a few long ſpines; the leaves are like 
thoſe of the wild Plum, bur are a little longer and 
narrower; the flowers are ſmall, of. a yellowiſh co- 
lour, and are produced from the ſide of the branches; 
theſe appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by berries 
in this country. | 
The firſt ſort is ſo common in the hedges in many 
parts of England, that it is ſeldom cultivated in gar- 
dens ; this riſes eaſily from ſeeds, if they are ſown in 
autumn ſoon after the berries are ripe ; but, if they 
are kept out of the ground till ſpring, the plants will 
not come up till the year after; theſe will require no 
particular treatment, but may be managed in the ſame 
way as young Crabs, or any other hardy deciduous tree; 
it may alſo be propagated by cuttings or layers. If 
the young ſhoots are layed in autumn, they will put 
out roots by the following autumn, when they may 
be taken off from the plants, and either planted in 
a nurſery to remain there to get ſtrength for a year or 
two, or they may be planted where they are deſigned 
to remain. Thus is not ſo proper for hedges as the 
Hawthorn or Crab, ſo thoſe ſhould be preferred to it. 
The ſecond and thicd forts are preſerved in botanic 
gardens for the ſake of variety ; but as they are not 
beautiful, few perſons cultivate them here, eſpecially 
as theſe do not produce fruit in England. They may 
be propagated either by laying down the young 
branches in autumn, or by planting the cuttings in 
the ſpring, before the buds begin to ſwell: Theſe 
will put out roots in the ſamę manner as the common 
ſort, -and may be treated in the ſame way, for they 
are. both hardy plants, and will thrive in the open air. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hope, ſo is too tender to thrive in the open air in- 


England ; but if itis placed in a common 8 
with Myrtles, Olives, and the hardier kinds of exotic 
plants in winter, and removed to the open air in ſum- 
mer, it will thrive very well. This riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk to the height of four or five feet, ſending out 
many ſide branches, which, when young, are covered 
with a green bark, but as they advance, the bark 
changes to a dark brown; they are armed with a 

few long ſlender thorns, and garniſhed with wedge- 
| ſhaped Song which come out in cluſters at each 
Joint, four, five, or ſix riſing from the ſame point, 
which differ in ſize, the largeſt being about an inch 
long, and three quarters broad, and the ſmalleſt about 
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half as large ; they are of a deep green, and continu- 


all the year; their points are broad and rounded, 


wing narrower to their baſe, ſitting cloſe to the 


branches. The flowers are produced on the ſide of 


the branches at each joint; they are collected into 
roundiſh bunches, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks an inch 
long; they are white, and have ſhort tubes; their 
upper part 1s cut .into five acute ſegments, which 
ſpread open in form of a ſtar. Theſe appear in June, 


at which time the whole ſhrub ſeems covered with 


flowers, ſo as to make a fine appearance; and as the 
leaves continue green all the year, it deſerves a place 
where there 1s a conveniency to ſhelter them in winter. 

This fort has not as yet produced feeds in England, 
but it may be ealily propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with loamy earth the 
beginning of April. The pots ſhould be. plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, and the cuttings ſhould be 
ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day; they mult 
allo be ſprinkled with water two or three times a week, 
according as the earth in the pot dries, but they mult 
by nu nixeans have too much wet. Theſe cuttings 
will put out roots in two months, and ſoon after will 
begin to make ſhoots at the top; then they mult have 
a large ſhare of air admitted to them, and gradualiy 
inwed to bear the open air, into which they ſhould 
be ſoon after removed; and when they are well hard- 
ened, they may be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
ſeparated, being careful to preſerve a ball of earch 
to each, and plant them into ſingle pots filled with 
ſoft loamy earth, placing them in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root; then they may be removed 
into a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain 


till the froſt comes on in autumn, at which time they 


muſt be houſed, and treated in the ſame way as the 
other hardier kinds of green houſe plants. 


RHEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 454. Rhabarbarum. 


F 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 89. tab. 18. The Rhubarb. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has no empalement; it hath one petal, which 


is narrow at the baſe, and impervious. The brim is cut 
into ſix parts, which are obtuſe and alternately ſmaller ; 
it hath nine hair-like ſtamina inſericd in the petal, and is 
of the ſame length, terminated by oblong twin ſummits 
which are obtuſe, and a ſhort three-cornered germen, with 


ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by three feathered ſtigmas which 


are reflexed. The germen aftexzward becomes a large three- 

cornered ſeed, with acute membrancecus borders. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linneus's ninth claſs, wich contaias thole plants 

whoſe flowers have nine ſta:nina or ſtigmas, and three 
les. | 

705 he Sorcirs are, 


Ruruam (Rhaponticum) foliis cordatis glabris ſpicis 


obtuſis. Rhubarb with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves, and 


obtuſe ſpikes of flowers. Rhaponticum. Proſ. Alp. Exot. 


187. The Rhapontick, commonly called Engliſh Rhubarb. 


. RHEUNH (Undulatum) toliis ſubvilloſis undulatis peti- 


olis xqualibus. Lin. Diff. 1. tab. 1. Sp. Plant. 372. 
Rhubarb with hairy . waved leaves, having equal fout- 


ſtalks. Rhabarbarum folio longiori hirſuto criſpo, 


florum thyrſo longiori & tenuiori. Amman. Ruth. g. 
Rhubarb with a longer hairy curled leaf, and a longer and 


ſlender ſpike of flowers. - 


. RaeuM (Compactum) foliis cordatis glabris, margi- 


bus ſinuatis, ſpicis erectis compactis. Tab. 218. Rhu- 
barb with heart-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, which are ſinuated 
on their borders, and erect compact ſpikes of flowers. 
Razvum (Palmatum) foliis palmatis acuminatis. Lin. 
Sp. 531. Rhubarb with pointed hand-ſhaped leaves. 


. Ruzum (Ribes) foliis granulatis, petiolis æqualibus. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 372. Rhubarb with granulated leaves 
having equal foot-ſtalks. Lapathum Orientale aſpero 


& verrucoſo folio, Ribes Arabium diftum. Hort. 


Elth. 191. tab. 158, Eaſtern Dock with a rough warted 
leaf, called by the Arabians Ribes. 

The firſt fort grows naturally near the Pontic Sea, 
but has been long an inhabitant of the Engliſh gar- 
dens. When the ſeeds were firſt brought to Europe, 
they were ſuppoſed to be of the true Rhubarb, bur 


upon 
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vpon making trial of the roots, they were found to | 


be greatly inferior to thoſe of the true Rfubarb, and 
upon farther trials and examinantion, it was found 


to be the Rhapontick of Proſper Alpinus, commonl 
called Pontick Rhubarb. "This hath a large thic 


root, which divides into many ſtrong fleſhy fangs, 


running deep in the ground; the outſide is of a 


reddiſh brown colour, and the inſide yellow, from 


which ariſe ſeveral leaves, in number according to the 
ſize of the root; theſe come up folded in the \pring, 
and afterward expand themſelves ; they are ſmooth, 
of a roundiſh heart-ſhape, having very thick foot- 
ſtalks of a reddiſh colour, which are a little channelled 
on their lower part, but flat at the top. When the 
plant grows in rich land, the foot-ſtalks of the leaves 
are near two feet long, and thicker than a man's 


thumb ; the leaves alſo are often two feet long, and | 


as much in breadth, having ſeveral ſtrong longitudinal 


| veins running from the foot-ſtalk to the borders, of 


a deep green, and are waved on their edges, . 
an acid taſte, but particularly the foot- ſtalks, hic 
are now frequently uſed for making tarts. From 


between the leaves ariſe the flower - ſtem, which is of | 


a purple colour, garniſhed with one leaf at each 
Joint, of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, but ſmaller, 
and ſit cloſe to the ſtalk. The ſtalks grow from two 
to three feet high, according to the ſtrength of the 
2 and are terminated by thick, cloſe, obtuſe 


ſpikes of white flowers, which appear the beginning 
of June, and are ſucceeded by large, triangular, 


brown ſeeds, having a border or wing at each angle, 
which ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me from Ley- 
den by the late Dr. Boerhaave, by the title of Rhabar- 
barum Chinenſe verum, or true China Rhubarb, 
which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. The root 
of this ſort divides: into a number of thick fibres, 
which run deeper into the ground than thoſe of the 
firſt, and are of a deeper yellow within. The leaves 
appear much earlier in the ſpring; the foot-ſtalks are 
not ſo much channelled on their under fide, and are 
lain on their upper, not ſo red nor fo thick as thoſe. 
The leaves are longer, running more to a point, and 
are much waved on their edges, a little hairy on their 
upper fide, and have many ſtrong veins or ribs on 
their under. The flower-ſtem is of a pale browniſh 
colour, riſing about four feet. high, dividing into 


ſeveral looſe panicles or bunches of white flowers, | 


which appear in May, and are ſucceeded by 9 
lar ſeeds Fike thoſe of the firſt ſort, which ripen earlier 


in the ſeaſon. 


The ſeeds of the third ſort were ſent me from Pe- 


terſburgh, for the true Tartarian Rhubarb. The | 
roots of this ſort are large, and divide into many | 


fangs; they are yellow within; the leaves appear early 
in the ſpring ; the foot-ſtalks of theſe are of a pale 

en, and almoſt as large as thoſe of the firſt ſort ; 
they have ſcarce any channels, and flat on their upper 
ſide ; the leaves are ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, and do not 
run out to ſo great length in a point as thoſe of the 
ſecond, but are longer than thoſe of the firſt ; they 


are very broad toward their baſe, and have very large 


pale green ribs on their under fide, a little waved on 
their edges, having a ſharp acid flavour. The flower- 


ſtalk is of a pale green; it riſes five or ſix feet high, 
and are as large as a common walking cane, garniſh- 


ed at each joint by one leaf of the ſame ſhape with 
thoſe below, but ſmaller, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; 
the upper part of the ſtalk divides into ſmall branches, 
each ſuſtaining a panicle or- ſpike of. white flowers 
ſtanding erect, which appear the latter end of May, 
and are ſucceeded by large triangular bordered ſeeds, 


like thoſe of the firſt ſort. | 


The roots of this laſt approach nearer to thoſe of the 
foreign Rhubarb than either of the other, both in 
ſhape and quality ; and as theſe ſeeds which were ſent 


to Peterſburgh, were gathered from the plants grow- |. 
ing on the ſpot where the Rhubarb is taken up, fo 
there is little reaſon to doubt of its being the true 
ſort, though the roots which have grown in Eng- 


— 
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land have not been equal in quality with choſe of the 
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foreign; but this may have been occaſioned for want 
of age, or by being taken out of the ground at an 
improper ſcaſon, therefore farther trials may im- 

rove it; and as the plants produce great plenty of 
ceds here, ſo they may be propagated with great caſc, 


Dr. Linnæus ſeemed firſt to think the ſecond fort was 


the true Rhubarb, but the roots of that which have 
grown here are very little better than thoſe of the Rha- 
pontick, and I have reaſon to doubt if it is not a va- 
riety of it; for it is certain, theſe plants when grow- 
ing near each other, are impregnated by each other's 
farina z for from the ſeeds of the Rhapontick, which 
w cloſe. to 'the ſecond fort, I had a mixture of 
plants of both forts produced, though the plant of 
the ſecond ſort did not produce any feeds, for the 
ſtalk decayed ſoon after the flowers faded; and the 
ſeeds of the Rhapontic were gathered by myſelf 
from one plant, and were ſown in his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford's garden at Wooburn Abbey, where there 
had not been 9 of theſe plants before growing, 
ſo that there could be no mixture of ſeeds, and yet 
a third part of the plants proved to be of the ſe- 
cond ſort. | 
It has been learnedly controverted by the botaniſts, 
whether the Rhapontick of the antients, and the Rhu- 
barb of the moderns, is one and the ſame plant, 
ſome — and others denying that there is any 
agreement; the reaſonings on both ſides may be 
ſeen in the Appendix to = ſecond volume of John 
Bauhin's Hiſtory of Plants. | 
The ſeeds of the fourth ſort have been lately brought: 
to England, from which many plants have been 
raiſed; theſe greatly differ in the form of their 
leaves from all the other ſpecies, for they are deeply 
cut into many acute ſegments, which ſpread open in 
form of a hand; and I am informed by a ſkilful 
botaniſt, who has ſeen this ſort in flower, that it ſhould 
be placed in the genus of Rumex, for there are bur 
ſix ſtamina in each flower; but as the plant in the 
Chelſea Garden has not as yet flowered, nor have I 
ſeen any plants in that ſtate, ſo I cannot take upon 
me to determine this. a2 
However, I find the celebrated Linnæus now ſup- 
poſes this to be the true Rhubarb, which farther ex- 
periments mult ſettle. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally on Mount Libanus, 
and other mountainous parts of Syria. This hath a 
thick fleſhy root, which runs pretty deep in the 
ground, from which ariſe ſeveral leaves in the ſpring, 
which come up folded together, and afterward ex- 
pand ; they have very ſhort foot-ſtalks, fo ſpread near 
the ground ; but during the ſpring, their borders are 
erect, and form a ſort of hood having ſeveral folds, 
and are curled and waved on their edges ; they are of 
a purpliſh green, and have purple veins and borders; 
their ſurface appears ſtudded with rough protuberances, 
and when the leaves are fully expanded in ſummer, 
they are a foot long, and above two feet broad; their 
under ſide is paler than the upper, and their borders 
appear fringed. I have not ſeen this plant in flower, 
but the ſeeds of it were brought from Mount Liba- 
nus, by the Right Rev. Dr. Pocock, the late Biſhop 
of Oſſory; theſe were larger than thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and covered with a ſucculent pulp, of a deep 
red colour, and very aſtringent taſte; this ſucculent 
covering may have occaſioned its being taken for a 
berry, by many of the old writers; the ſhape of the 
ſeed is like that of the other ſpecies. 
Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, and then 
the plants will come up the following ſpring ; but if 
they are kept out of the ground ll f Ing, ho plants 
ſeldom come —— the next ſpring, fo that a whole 
year will be loſt. The feeds ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are deſigned to remain; for as their roots 
are large and fleſhy, ſo when they are tranſplanted, 
they do not recover their removal ſoon ; nor will the 
roots of thoſe plants which are tranſplanted, ever 
grow ſo large and fair, as thoſe which remain * 
2 2 * they 
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ſpring, the ground ſhould: be hoed over to cut up 
the weeds; and where the plants are too cloſe, ſome 
ſhould be cut up, to allow room for the others to 
grow, in the fame manner as is practiſed for Car 
rots and Parſneps, leaving them ar the firſt time of 
hoeing ſix or eight inches aſunder, for fear of acci- 
dents ; but at the ſecond time of hoeing they may be 
ſeparated to a foot and a half diſtance, or more. Afﬀ- 
ter this, the plants will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds, ſo that as ſoon as the 
weeds appear, if the ground is ſcuffled over with a 
Dutch hoe in dry weather, it may be done for a ſmall 
expence, and thereby the ground will be kept clean. 
Tf this is begun early in the ſpring before the weeds 
are large, they will ſoon die, and by repeating it two 
or three times at proper intervals, during the ſpring, 
the ground will be made clean ; and when the plants 
ſpread out their leaves to cover the ground, they will 
revent the growth of weeds. 
In autumn the leaves of theſe plants decay, then the 


tore the plants begin to put up their new leaves, the 

round ſhould be either digged between the plants, or 

e hoed and made clean again ; the ſecond year after 
the plants come up, many of the ſtrongeſt will pro- 
duce flowers and ſceds, but the third year of 
them will flower. The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be care- 
fully gathered when ripe, and not permitted to ſcat- 
ter, leſt they ſhould grow to injure the old plants. 


without decaying ; and I am informed, that the old 
roots of the true Rhubarb are much preferable to 
the young ones. They delight in a rich foil, not 
too dry, nor over moiſt ; and where there is a good 
depth for their roots to run down in ſuch land, their 
leaves will be very large, and their roots will grow to 
a great ſize. | 
The firſt ſort is now frequently cultivated in gardens 
for the toot-ſtalks of their leaves, which are peeled 


gardens, to ſupply the ſhops with the roots, which are 
uſed in medicine. 
The true Rhubarb is now ſown in many gardens, and 
may probably ſucceed ſo well here in time, as that a 
ſufficient quantity of that valuable drug may be raiſed, 
to ſupply our conſumption. | 
RHEXIA: Gron. Flor. Virg. 41. Lin. Gen. Plant. 423. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, oblong, tu- 
bulous, and of one leaf, ſwelling below, but divided into 
four parts at the brim. The flower has four roundiſh pe- 
tals inſerted in the empalement, which ſpread open. It hath 
eight flender ſtamina which are inſerted in the empalement, 
terminated by declining furrowed ſummits, which are nar- 
row, obtuſe, and moveable. It has a roundiſh germen, 
ſupporting a 22 ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a thick oblong ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh capſule with four cells in the ſwollen 
empalement, opening with four valves, and filled with 
roundiſb ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eighth claſs, which includes thoſe 
whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Specits are, 


. Razx1ia (Virginica) foliis ſeſſilibus ſerratis calycibus | ' 


glabris. Flor. Virg. 41. Rhexia with ſmooth empalements, 
and ſatved leaves fitting cloſe to the flalks, Lyſimachia 


and made into tarts in the ſpring: it is alſo kept in 


plants | 


they were ſown. When the plants appear in the | 


ground ſhould be made clean, and in the ſpring, be- 


The roots of theſe plants will remain many years | 


4 


q 


| 


non pappoſa Virginiana, tuberariæ foliis hirſutis, flore 


tetrapetalo rubello. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 202. f. 8. Vir- 


ginian Looſeſtrife without down, having a hairy leaf like 


Tuberaria, with a red flower having four petals. 

. Rnuxx1a (Mariana) foliis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
346. Rhexia with fine hairy leaves. Lyſimachia noh 
pappoſa, terræ Marianæ, leptoneuros, flore * gp 
rubello, folio & caule hirſutis ferruginea hiſpidis. 
Pluk. Phyt. 428. f. 1. Looſeſtrife of Maryland having 
no down, but a reddiſh flower with four petals, and a leaf 
and ſtalk covered with iron-coloured hairs. 


The firſt ſort was diſcovered by Mr. Baniſter in Vir: 


RHINANTH 


' The flower 


ginia, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to England; 
which ſucceeded in ſeveral gardens, This riſes with 
an erect ſtalk near a foot and a half high, which is 
four-cornered and hairy, iſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
hairy leaves about two inches long, and half an inch 
broad, which are entire, and placed oppoſite. The ſtalk 
has two foot-ſtalks coming out from the ſide oppoſite at 
the upper joint, and is terminated by two other; theſe 
each ſuſtain two or three red flowers with heart-ſhaped 
petals, which ſpread open in form of a crofs. . Theſe 
appear in June, but I have not ſeen any feeds pro- 
duced here. | 
The ſecond fort 3 naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. This ſends up an erect 
ſtalk about ten inches high, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves about an . long, and a third part of 
an inch broad, ſet on by pairs; and from every 
Joint of the ſtalk comes out two ſhort ſhoots oppoſite, 
garniſhed with ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape as the 
otherz the whole plant is thick, ſet, with ſtinging 
iron- coloured hairs. The ſtalk divides at the top into 
two foot-ſtalks, ſpreading from each other, having 
one reddiſh flower on each ; theſe have four heart- 
ſhaped petals, which ſpread open like the other. 
It 3 about the ſame time as the firſt, but ſel- 
dom produces ſeeds here. Theſe plants are propa, 
gated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the 
places where they grow naturally, If the ſeeds ar- 
rive before the ſpring, and are FAR ſoon after they 
arrive in pots filled with good freſh earth, and placed 
under a garden frame to guard them from froſt, the 
plants will come up the following ſpring ; but when 
the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, the plants rarely 
come up the firſt year. When the plants come up 
and are fit to remove, part of them ſhould be planted 
in an eaſt border, where they may have only the 
morning ſun, and the others may be planted into 
pots, that they may be ſheltered under a frame in 
winter, for they are often 1 7 by ſevere froſt, 
though they will live abroad in the common winters 
very well; the ſecond year the plants will flower, and 
with care they may be continued three or four years. 
S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 658. Pedi- 
cularis ſpecies. Tourn. Inſt. 171. Elephas. Tourn. 
Cor. 48. tab. 482. Rattle, or Louſewort. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
hath a nent empalement of one leaf, 
which is roundiſh, compreſſed, and blown up. It bath one 
ringent petal, with a cylindrical tube the length of the em- 
1 2 at the baſe, but opening at the top. 
The upper lip is booded, compreſſed, and indented at t 
Point; the lower lip is plain, ſpreading, and cut into three 
obtuſe ſegments at the point. It has four ſtamina, which 
are ſhut up in the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter 
than the other, terminated by hairy incumbent ſummits, 
and an oval compreſſed germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
ſituated with the ſtamina, crowned by an inflexed obtuſe 
ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to an oval com- 
preſſed capſule with two cells, opening on the fide, and 
filled with compreſſed ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's 33 claſs, which. includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina and the ſeeds are lodged in a capſule. 


. RainanTarus (Criſta galli) corollarum labio ſuperi- 


ore compreſſo, breviore. Flor. Lap. 248. Rhinanthus 
with a ſhorter compreſſed upper lip. Pedicularis pra- 
tenſis lutea, vel criſta galli. C. B. P. 163. Yellow Mea- 
dow Louſewort, yellow Rattle, or Cock's-comb. 


. RainanTHus (Orientalis). corollarum labio ſuperiore 


ſubulato incurvo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 603. Rhinanthus 
with an awl-ſhaped incurved upper lip. Elephas Orien- 
talis, lore magno, proboſcide incurva. Tourn. Cor. 
48. Eaſtern Elephant"s-bead, with a large flower and an 


incur ved trunk. ; 
3. RuinanTavs (Elephas) corollarum labio ſuperiore 


ſubulato erecto. Prod. Leyd. 298. Rhinantbus with an 
ereft awl-ſhaped upper lip. Elephas Italica, flore mag- 
no, proboſcide ſurre&a. Tourn. Cor. 48. Italian Ele- 
phant”s-bead, with a large wed aud an ere * q 

Il | e 
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The firſt ſort is a common weed in moſt of the low 
paſtures and meadows in many parts of England 
where it is one of the moſt troubleſome weeds e 
the Graſs, ſpreading itſelf over the whole ground, ſo 
that in many of the water meadows, there is more 
of this plant than Graſs. It is an annual plant, which 
flowers the latter end of May, ſo that the ſeeds ripen 
by the time the Graſs of theſe meadows is mowed, 
and the ſeeds ſcatter and fill the ground with young 
plants the following ſpring therefore, in order to 
deſtroy it, the Graſs ſhould be cut as ſoon as the 
flowers of this plant appear. | 
It is well known, ſo requires no deſcription ; and as 
it is never cultivated, ſo it is mentioned chiefly to in- 
troduce the others : but here I muſt oblerve, that the 
Dutch carry on a trade with the ſeeds and ſeed-veſlels 
of one ſpecies of this * to Germany, whoſe ſeed- 
veſſels appear very like thoſe of this firſt ſort, they 
call it Semen Savadillos; the uſe of it is to kill ver- 
min of every ſort, eſpecially bugs; they boil a quan- 
tity of the ſeeds and capſules in common water, with 
which they waſh their wainſcots, bedſteads, &c. 
where any of theſe inſects are lodged, and it effectu- 
ally deſtroys them. 4 
The ſecond fort was diſcovered by Dr. Touggefort on 
the fides of the Black Sea, growing in a fat foil and 
ſhady ſituation. The flower being ſhaped like an 
Elephant's-head, induced Fabius Columna to give 
the title of Elephas to the third ſpecies, which he 
found growing naturally in the kingdom of Naples, 
and Tournefort after him eſtabliſhed the genus with 
that title. The ſtalks of this riſe a foot and a half 
high; they are hollow, four-cornered, and'hairy, gar- 
althed with leaves placed oppoſite, having ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; they are about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, crenated on their edges, hairy, and veined. 
The upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with flowers 
prowing oppoſite from the wings of the leaves; theſe 

ave curved tubes, which divide into two lips; the 
under lip 1s an inch long, broad, and cut into three 
obtuſe parts, the middle ſegment being the broadeſt ; 
the upper lip is like a helmet, and is Re than the 
lower. The flower is yellow, with a ſpot of fille- 
mort on the lower lip, and the upper lip has two red 
ſpots on the top; the flowers have an agreeable ſcent. 
The third ſort grows naturally in the kingdom of Na- 
| wo this is much like the — ſort, but the pro 
boſcis of the flower is erect, and the lower lip has no 
ſpot. 
T heſe plants deſpiſe culture, ſo are with great difficulty 
kept in gardens ; they are biennial, ſo are only pro- 
pagated by ſeeds ; theſe ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed, nor 
will the plants bear removing, ſo they ſhould be 
ſown where they are to remain, which ſhould be in a 
moiſt rich ſoil and a ſhady ſituation : when the plants 
come up, they muſt be thinned and kept clear from 
weeds, which is all the culcure they require. If the ſeeds 
of theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up better than thoſe which are ſown by hand, 
but they thrive beſt amongſt Graſs. 
RHIZOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 524. Mangles. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 15. This is called Man- 
grove by the inhabitants of the Weſt- Indies; there 
are ſeveral ſpecies of this kind, which grow in ſalt- 
water rivers both in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, but as 
they will not grow upon land, it is needleſs to enu- 
merate them here. 42 
RHODIOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 997. Anacampſeros. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 264. Roſe- root. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 


It hath male and female flowers in different plants ; the | 


male flowers have an empalement of one leaf, which is cut 
into four or ue ſegments almoſt to the bottom; they have 
four obtuſe petals, which are much longer than the em- 
palement, and four neftariums, which are ere and ſhorter 
than the empalement, with eight awl-ſhaped lamina which 
are longer than the petals, terminated by obtuſe apy 1 
They have four oblong acute germen without ſtyle or ſtig- 
ma, ſo are abortive. The female flowers have the ſame 


empalement as the male; they have four obtuſe perma- 


RHO 


nent petals equal with the empalement, and four neftariums 
like the male; they have four oblong acute-pointed germen 
ſitting upon an ere# ſtyle, crowned by cbtuſe ſtigmas. The 
germen afterward become four horned capſules, compreſſed 
on their inner ſide, filled with roundiſb ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which contains 
thoſe plants whoſe male and female flowers are upon 
different plants, and the male flowers have eight ſta- 
mina. 

The Speis are, 


. RrxovioLa (Roſea) ſtaminibus corolla duplo longio- 
ribus. Roſe-root wwith ſtamina twice as long as the petals. 


Anacampſeros radice roſam ſpirante major. Tourn. 


Inſt, R. H. 264. Greater Orpine with a Roſe-ſcented 
root. 


. RrovioLa (Minor) ſtaminibus corolla ferè æquanti- 


bus. Roſe-root with ſtamina ſcarcely equalling the length 
of the petals. Anacampſeros radice roſam ſpirante mi- 
nor. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 264. Smaller Orpine with a 
Roſe-ſcented root. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the clefts of the 
rocks and rugged parts of the mountains of Wales, 
Yorkſhire, and Weſtmoreland. This has a very thick 
fleſhy root, which, when bruiſed or cut, ſends out an 


* odour like Roſes; it has many heads, from whence 


in the ſpring come out thick ſucculent ſtalks like thoſe 
of Orpine, about nine inches long, cloſely garniſhed 
with thick ſucculent leaves of a gray colour, which 
are an inch long, and half an inch broad, indented 
on their edges toward the 53 and are placed alter- 
nately on every ſide the ſtalk. The ſtalk is termi- 
nated by a cluſter of yellowiſh herbaceous flowers, 
which appear early in May; the male flowers have 
ſtamina twice the length of the petals. They have 
a very agreeable ſcent, but are not of long conti- 


- NUANCE, 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps; the 
roots of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſort, 
the ſtalks are ſmall, and not above five inches long ; 
the leaves are ſmall, but ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſort, and end with a purple point; the petals of the 
flowers are purpliſh, and the ſtamina are but little 
longer than the petals. This flowers later than the 
other ſort. I have cultivated both theſe plants in the 
ſame ſoil above thirty years, and have never found ei- 
ther of them vary. N 

Theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, for the ſake of variety; they are eaſily propa- 
gated, either by cuttings or parting of the roots. If 
by cuttings, they ſhould be planted the beginning of 
April, ſoon after 7 come out from the head; if 
theſe are planted in a ſhady border, and covered cloſe 
down with a glaſs, keeping them dry, they will pur 
out roots in about ſix weeks; but the cuttings ſhould 
be laid in a dry room at leaſt a week debe they 
are planted, that the wounds may be dried before 
they are planted, otherwiſe they are ſubject to rot. 
If they are propagated by parting of the roots, that 
ſhould be performed in the beginning of September, 
at which time their ſtalks begin to decay; and if the 
fleſhy parts of the roots are cut or broken, they ſhould 
be laid to dry a few days before they are planted, for 
the ſame reaſon as the cuttings. Theſe plants require 
a ſhady ſituation and a dry undunged oil, in which 
they will continue many years. 


RHODODENDRON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 484. 


Chamærhododendros. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 604. tab. 
373. Dwarf Roſe- bay. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a permanent empalement cut into five ſeg- 


ments; the flower hath one whee! funnel-ſhaped petal, 


ſpreading open at the brim ;, it has ten ſlender ſtamina 
which 7 4 4 and are the length of the petals, terminated 
by oval ſummits, and a five-cornered germen, ſupporting a 


lender ſtyle the length of the petal, crowned by an obtuſe 


ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval capſule 
with five cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds.” 


This 


flowers are 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers haye-ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, 

. RropopenDRON (Hirſutum) foliis ciliatis nudis, co- 
rollis infundibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 292. Noſe- 
bay with naked hairy leaves, and funnel-ſhaped petals. 
Chamærhododendros Alpina, villoſa. Tourn. Init. R. 
H. 604. Hairy Alpine Dwarf Roſe-bay. | 
. RuopobenpRON (Ferrugineum) foliis 3 ſubtus 
leproſis, corollis infundibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
392. Roſe- bay with ſmooth leaves which are hoary on their 
under fide, and funnel-ſhaped petals. Chamærhododen- 
dros Alpina glabra. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 604. Smooth 
Alpine Dwarf Roſe-bay. | | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and alſo 
upon ſeveral mountains in Italy. This is a low ſhrub, 
which ſeldom riſes two feet high, ſending out many 
ſhort ligneous branches, covered with a light brown 
bark, and garniſhed cloſely with oval 3 
leaves about half an inch long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad, ſitting pretty cloſe to the branches; they 
are entire, and have a great number of fine iron- 
coloured hairs on their edges and under fide. The 
roduced in bunches at the end of the 
branches; they have one funnel-thaped petal; the 
tube is about half an inch long ; the brim 1s cut into 
five obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread half open; they 
are of a pale red colour, and have ten ſtamina in 
each, which are the length of the tube; after the 
flowers are paſt, the germen in the center turns to an 
oval capſule with five cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. It 
flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Apennines; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three 
feet high, ſending out many irregular branches, co- 
vered with a purpliſh bark, and cloſely garniſhed 
with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves an inch and a half 
long, and half an inch broad in the middle; they 
are entire, and their borders are reflexed backward ; 
the upper ſide is of a light lucid green, and their 
under ſide of an iron colour; they are placed all 
round the branches without any order. The flow- 
ers are produced in round bunches at the end of the 
branches; they are funnel-ſhaped, having ſhort tubes, 
which are cut into five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, 
which ſpread a little open ; they are of a pale Roſe 
colour, and make a good appearance. This fort 
flowers in June, but does not ripen ſeeds here. 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which grow 
naturally in the eaſtern countries, and others are na- 
tives of America, but the two ſorts here mentioned are 
all I have ſeen in the Engliſh gardens ; and theſe are 
difficult to propagate and preſerve in ones; for they 
grow naturally upon barren rocky ſoils and in cold ſi- 
tuations, where they are covered with ſnow great part 
of the winter ; ſo that when they are planted in better 
ground, they do not thrive, and for want. of their 
uſual covering of ſnow in winter, they are frequently 
killed by froſt ; but could theſe plants be tamed, and 
propagated in plenty, they would be great ornaments 
to the gardens. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, but theſe are ſo very 
ſmall, that if * are covered deep, they will not 
grow. The ſeeds ſnould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible 
after they are ripe, either in ſhady borders or pots 
filled with freſh gentle loamy earth, and very light- 
ly covered with a little fine earth; then the pots 
ſhould be plunged up to their rims in a ſhady Gor 
der, and in hard froſt they [ſhould be covered with 
bell or hand-glaſſes, taking them off in mild wea- 
ther. If theſe ſeeds are ſown-early in autumn, the 
pron will come up the following ſpring ; theſe muſt 

kept ſhaded from the ſun, eſpecially the firſt 

ſummer, and duly refreſhed with water, and in au- 
tumn following, they may be tranſplanted to a ſhady 
ſituation and on a loamy ſoil, covering the ground 
about their roots with Moſs, which will guard them 
from froſt in winter, and keep the ground moiſt in 
ſummer, 


F 


RHUS: Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 617. tab. 381. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 331. [pz; takes its name from pi to flow, 


3 it ſtops dy ſenterial fluxes of the bowels.] Su- 
mach. 


The Cyarkcrrrs are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, ere, and 
cut into five parts; The flower has five oval, erect, 
ſpreading petals, and five ſhort ſtamina terminated by 

| ſmall ſummits, ſhorter than the petals, it has a round- 

iſh germen as large as the petals, with ſcarce any ſtyle, 
crowned by three ſmall ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundiſh hairy berry, inclofing a ſingle hard ſeed 
of the ſame form. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and three ſtyles. 

The Spxcirts are, 

1. Ravs (Coriaria) foliis pinnatis obtuſtuſculè ſerratis, 

ovalibus ſubtus villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 379. Sumach 
with winged leaves which are obtuſely ſawed, oval, and 
hairy on their under fide. Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. 
414. Elm-leaved Sumach. 

2. Rnus (Typhinum) foliis pinnatis lanceolatis, argute 
ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis. Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 311. 
Sumach with ſpear-ſhaped winged leaves which are 

ſharply ſawed, and woolly on their under fide. Rhus 

Virginianum. C. B. P. App. 517. Virginian Sumach. 

3. Revs (Glabrum) foliis pinnatis ſerratis lanceolatis 
utrinque glabris. Sumach with winged leaves which are 
ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth on both ſides. Rhus Virgini- 
cum, panicula ſparſa, ramis patulis glabris. Hort. 
Elth. 323. Virginian Sumach with a looſe panicle, and 
ſmooth ſpreading branches. 

4. Rnvs (Carolinianum) foliis pinnatis ſerratis lanceolatis, 

ſubtus incanis, panicula compactà. Sumach with ſaw- 
ed, ſpear ſhaped, winged leaves which are hoary on their 
under fide, with a compact panicle. Rhus Carolinianum 
8 ſpecioſa coccinea. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. Caro- 
ina Sumach having a beautiful ſcarlet panicle. 

5. Ravs (Canadenſe) foliis pinnatis, obſolete ſerratis, 
lanceolatis, utrinque glabris, panicula compoſiti, 
Sumach with winged ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are flight- 
ly ſawed, and a compound panicle. Rhus Canadenſe 
folio longiori utrinque glabro. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
611. Canada Sumach, with a longer leaf which is ſmooth 
on both ſides. 

6. Rnvs (Copallinum) foliis pinnatis integerrimis, petio- 
lo membranaceo articulato. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 24. 
Sumach with entire winged leaves, and a jointed membra- 
naceous foot-ſtalk. Rhus anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 414. 
Narrow-leaved Sumath. 

7. Ravs (Chinenſe) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovatis, obtusè 
ſerratis, petiolo membranaceo villoſo. Sumach with 
winged ſtalks, oval lobes which are bluntly ſawed, and a 
hairy foot-ſtalk having jointed membranes or wings. Rhus 
Sinarum lacteſcens, coſta foliorum alati. Pluk. Am. 
. 83. China milky Sumach, with winged membranes to the 

aves. 

8. Rnus (Incanum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ſubtus 
tomentoſis. Three-leaved Sumach, with oval leaves which 
are downy on their under fide. Rhus Africanum ma- 
Jus folio ſubrotundo integro, molli & incano. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 219. fig. 8. Greater, three-leaved, Afri- 
can Sumach, with a rounder entire leaf which is ſoft and 
hoary. 

9. Ravs (Tomentoſum) foliis ternatis foliolis ſubpetiola- 
tis, rhombeis angulatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 266. Three-leaved Sumach with angular rhomboid 
lobes having foot-ſtalks, and downy on their under fide. 
Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis obtuſis & 
inciſis hirſutis pubeſcentibus. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 219. 
fig. 7. Greater, African, three-leaved Sumach, with ob- 
tuſe cut leaves which are covered with ſoft hairs, 

10. Ravs (Lucidum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ſeſſilibus 
cuneiformibus lævibus. Vir. Cliff. 25. Three-leaved 
Sumach whoſe lobes are ſmooth, wedge-ſhaped, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalk. Rhus Africanum, trifoliatum mi- 


nus glabrum, ſplendente folio, ſubrotundo integro. 
Pluk. Phyt. 219. fig. 9. Three-leaved African Sumach, 
with a ſmooth, ſhining, roundiſb, entire leaf which is ſmall. 
HUS 
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tr. Ruus (Africanum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ner- 


voſis, marginibus ſæpius dentatis, utrinque viridi- 
bus. Sumach <vith trifoliate leaves having oval veined 
lobes which are generally indented on their edges, and green 
on both fides. Rhus Africanum, trifohatum majus 
glabrum, ſplendente utrinque folio ſubrotundo me- 


dio quandoque crenato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 229. 


Greater, African, three-leaved Sumach, with ſmooth 
roundiſh leaves on both fides, which are ſometimes crenated 
in the middle. 


12. Rnvs (Argenteum) folijs ternatis, foliolis petiolatis 


lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis ſubtus tomentoſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 111. Sumach with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes ſtand upon foot-ſtalks, are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire, and downy on their under fide. Rhus Africanum 
trifoliatum majus, foliis ſubtus argenteis acutis & 
margine inciſis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 219. fig. 6. Greater 
African three-leaved Sumach, with leaves tohich are fil 
very on their under fide, and cut on their _— 


13. Ruvs (Radelijawel) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis 


acuminatis integerrimis, petiolatis, floribus panicula- 
tis tgrminalibus. Three-leaved Sumach, with oval acute- 
pointed lobes which are entire, upon foot-ſtalks growing 
in panicles which terminate the branches. Phaſeolus 
arboreſcens Zeylanicus monocarpos, Radælijawel. 
Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 39. Tree Kidney-bean of Ceylon with 
a ſingle fruit, called Radæijjawel. 


14. Ravs (Rigidum) foliis ternatis linearibus integris ri- 


idis glabris. Sumach with three linear, entire, rigid, 
mooth leaves. 


15. Ruus (Cotinus) foliis ſimplicibus obovatis, Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 267. Sumach with ſingle, obverſe, oval leaves. 
Cotinus Coriaria. Dod. Pemp. 780. Venice Sumach, or 
Coceygria. ; 

The firſt fort of Sumach grows naturally in Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey ; the branches of this tree are 
uſed inſtead of Oak bark for tanning of leather, and 
I have been informed that the Turkey leather is all 
tanned with this ſhrub. It hath a ſtrong ligneous 


ſtalk Which divides into many irregular branches, | 


which riſe to the height of eight or ten feet; the 
bark is hairy, and of an herbaceous brown colour 
while young; the leaves are winged, and compoſed of 
ſeven or eight pair of lobes terminated by an odd one; 
the lobes are —4 two inches long, and half an inch 
wide in the middle; they are bluntly ſawed on their 
edges, and hairy on their under fide, of a yellowiſh 


reen colour; they are placed alternately on the | 


ranches z the flowers grow in looſe panicles at the 
end of the branches, which are of a whitiſh herbaceous 
colour, each panicle being compoſed of ſeveral cloſe 


| ſpikes of flowers ſitting cloſe to the foot-ſtalks ; theſe 


appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. The leaves and ſeeds of this fort are uſed 
in medicine, and are eſteemed very reſtringent and 
ſtiptick, and good for all kinds of fluxes and hæ- 
morrhages z uſed both inwardly and outwardly, they 
reſiſt putrefaction, and ſtop gangrenes and mortifi- 
cations. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in almoſt every part 
of North America; this hath a woody ſtem, from 
which are ſent out many irregular branches, which are 
generallycrooked and deformed. The young branches 
are covered with a ſoft velvet like down, reſembling 
greatly that of a young ſtag's-horn both in colour and 
texture, from whence the common people have given 
it the appellation of Stag's-horn ; the leaves are wing- 
ed, compoſed of ſix or ſeven pair of oblong lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, ending in acute points; 
they are entire, and hairy on their under ſide, as is 
alſo the midrib. The flowers are uced in cloſe 


tufts at the end of the branches, which are ſuccerd- 


ed by ſeeds incloſed in purple, woolly, ſucculent co- 
vers, ſo that the bunches are of a beautiful pur 

colour in-autumn, and the leaves before they fall, 
change alſo to a purpliſh colour firſt, and before they 
fall, to a feuillemort. This is uſed for tanning of 
leather in America, and the roots are often preſcribed 


in medicine in the countries where the plant grows | 


naturally. 


1 


The third ſort grows naturally in many parts of North 
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America; this is commonly titled by the gardeners 
New England Sumach. The ftem of this ſort is 
ſtronger, and riſes higher than that of the former 
the branches ſpread more horizontally ; they are not 
quite ſo downy as thoſe of the laſt, and the down is 
of a browniſh colour ; the leaves are compoſed of 


many more pair of lobes, which are ſmooth on both 


ſides z the flowers are diſpoſed in looſe panicles, which 
are of an herbaceous colour; they appear about the 
ſame time with thoſe of the former, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Carolina; the ſeeds 
of this were brought from thence by the late Mr. 
Cateſby, who has given a figure of the plant in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Carolina. This is by the gardeners 
called the ſcarlet Carolina Sumach ; it riſes common- 
ly to the height of ſeven or eight feet, and divides 
into many irregular branches, which are ſmooth, of 
a purple colour, and 333 over with a grayiſh 
powder, as are alſo the toot-ſtalks of the leaves, which 
are of a purpliſh colour. The leaves are compoſed 
of ſeven or eight pair of lobes terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are not always placed exactly op 
fite on the midrib, but are ſometimes alternate; they 
are three or four inches long, and almoſt one broad 
in the middle, ending in acute points, and are ſawed 
on their edges. The upper ſide of the lobes are of 
a dark green, and their under hoary, but ſmooth. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in very cloſe thick panicles which are large, and of a 
bright red colour; they appear in July and Auguſt, 
— continue till autumn, but the ſeeds do not ripen 
in England. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Canada, Maryland, 
and ſeveral other parts of North America; this hath 
ſmooth branches, of a purple colour, covered with a 
gray pounce. The leaves are compoſed of ſeven or 
eight pair of lobes terminated by an odd one; the lobes 
are ſpear-ſhaped, four inches and a half long, and 
one broad in the middle, terminating in acute points, 
and are a little ſawed on their edges; they are of a 
lucid green on their upper ſurface, but hoary on their 
under, and are ſmooth. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in large panicles, which 
are compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller, each ſtanding upon 
ſeparate foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deep red colour, 
and the whole panicle is covered with a gray pounce, 
as if it had been ſcattered over them. This ſort flow- 
ers at the ſame time with the fourth, but does not 
ripen ſeeds here. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America, where it is known by the title of Beech 
Sumach, probably from the places where it grows. 
This is of humbler growth than either of the former, 


ſeldom rifing more than four or five feet high, divid- 


ing into many ſpreading branches which are ſmooth, 
of a light brown colour, and are pretty cloſely gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves; they are compoſed of Fur 
or five pair of narrow lobes terminated by an odd one; 
2 are entire, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, ending in acute points; they are of a light 
green on both ſides, and in autumn change purpliſh. 
The midrib which ſuſtains the lobes, has on each fide 
a winged or leafy border, which runs from one pair 
of lobes to another, ending in joints at each pair, by 
which it is caſily diſtinguiſhed from the other ſorts. 
The flowers are produced in looſe panicles at the end 
of the branches; they are of a yellowiſh herbaceous 
colour, and appear in July, but the ſeeds do not ripen 
in England. 

Theſe ſix forts are hardy plants, and will thrive in 
the open air in England. The firſt and fourth ſorts 
are not quite ſo hardy as the others, ſo muſt have a 
better ſituation, otherwiſe their branches will be in- 
jured by ſevere froſt in the winter; they are eaſily 
propagated by ſeeds, when obtained from the coun- 
tries where they grow, which, if ſown in autumn, 


the plants will come up the following ſpring ; but if 


they are ſown in the ſpring, they ſeldom come up * 
the 


main 
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the nent ſpring i they may be either ſown. in pots, or 


the full ground. If they are ſown in pots in autumn, | 


the pots ſhould be placed under a common frame in 
winter, where the ſceds wx be protected from hard 
froſt, and, if in the ſpring the pots 

a very moderate hot-bed, the plants will riſe, 
and have thereby more time to get ſtrength before 
winter. When the plants come up, they muſt have 
a large ſhare of air, and ſhould be gradually harden- 
| ed to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be 


removed as foon as the weather is favourable, placing | 


them where they may have the morning ſun, and 
muſt be kept clean from weeds; and in dry weather, 
if they are ſupplied with water, ic will greatly pro- 
mote their growth z but autumn it will be 
proper to ſtint their gtowth by keeping them dry, 
that the extremity of their ſhoots may harden; for if 
they are replete with moiſture, the early froſts in au- 
tumn wilt pinch them, which will ſometimes cauſe 
their ſhoots to decay almoſt to the bottom, if the 
plants are fully expoſed. Tf the pots are put under 
aà common frame again in autumn, it will ſecure the 
plants from injury, for while > are young, and 
the upper part of the ſhoots are ſoft, ſo they will be in 
danger of ſuffering if the winter proves very ſevere; 
but in mild weather they muſt always erjoy the open 
air, therefore ſhould never be covered but in froſt. 
The ſpring following, juft before the plants begin to 
ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
carefully ſeparated, ſo as not to rear the roots, and 


then tranſplanted into a nurſery in rows three feet | 


aſunder, and about one foot diſtance in the rows. In 
this nurſery they may ſtand two years to get ſtrength, 
and then may be tranſplanted where they arc to re- 


The ſeeds which are ſown in the full ground, may be 


covered the firſt winter with fome old tanners bark 


to keep out the froſt, and in the ſpring it may be 
drawn off again after the danger of the hard froſt is 
over; and when the plants come up, they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the care they will 
require the firſt ſummer; but as the plants in the full 
d are apt to grow luxuriant, and continue grow- 
ing late in autumn, they ſhould be covered to ſcreen 
them from the early froſt, Which will otherwiſe kill 
their oy and this often occafions them to die down 
a conſiderable length, and frequently almoſt to the 
ground in. hard winters. In the ſpring following the 
plants may be taken up carefully, and tranſplanted 
into a nurſery at the ſame diſtance as before directed. 
This method of propagating the plants from ſeeds is 
ſeldom. ptactiſed after a perſon is once poſſeſſed of 
the plants, for they are very ſubject to ſend up a great 
number of ſuckers from their roots, whereby they 
are eaſily propagated. The ſuckers of all the forts 
may be A the up and planted in a-nurſery for a year or 
two to get ſtrength, and then may be planted where 
they are to remain. 44 
Theſe ſhrubs are generally planted in plantations of 
flowering ſhrubs in large gardens, where they make 
a fine variety in autumn, cially the ſecond, fourth, 
and fifth ſorts, with their large purple, or Do 
cles, which have a good effect; but where theſe are 
planted, their fuckers muſt be every year taken off, 


_ otherwiſe they will grow up to a thicker and deſtroy | 


the neighbouring plants. 

The ſeventh fort grows in the eaſt, The 

| ſeeds of this were ſent to the Royal Garden at Paris, 

where they ſucceeded, and from thence I received the 

plant, which grew very well inthe open air at Chelſea 

three years, but the ſevere winter in 1740 deſtroyed 

it, fo that it is not quite ſo hardy as the other ſorts. 

This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or fix feet high, 

ſending out many irregular- branches. The young 
ſhoots and foct-ſtalks of the leaves are covered with 

a ſoft brown hairy down; the leaves are compoſed 


of three or four pair of oval lobes tertninaced by an | 


odd one; the inner lobes are fmall; and the outer 
large; the firſt are not more than an inch and a half 


outer are more than two inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter broad; the end lobe is heart- Q, -- 
ending in an acute point, and is three inches long - 


are into 


pagated, but my plant was too weak 


bong, and three quarters of an inch broady but the 


wh. 
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and two broad at the baſe; this ths (awed — 
edges, and hoary on their under fide; the midrib 
which ſuſtains the lobeg has two leafy membranes 


running along the ſides from joint to joint, which are 


narrow below, and gradually increaſe in their breadth 
to the next joint. When the leaves are broken, they 
emit a milky juice from the wound. As I have not 
Wen the flowers of this fort, I can give no account 
a D ne ane ears thn 

This ſort does not put out ſuckers from the root like 


the American kinds, ſo muſt either be propagated by 
layers, ot by cutting off ſome of the roots, and plant- 
ing them upon a gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, by 


which method there is great * may be pro- 


this ſe 
when it was deſtroyed. Nass 


The eighth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a ſtrong woody ſtalk which riſes ten 


or twelve feet high, covered with a gray bark, ſend- 


ing out many ſmooth branches on every ſide, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon pretty long foot - 
ſtalks. The lobes of the leaves are oval and entire, 
about an inch long, and three quarters broad, hoary on 
their under fide, ſmooth and of a lucid green on 
their upper; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves in ſmall panicles ; they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, and appear in July, but fall away in 
England without having any ſeeds ſucceed them. 
The ninth ſort alfo grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this i with a woody ſtalk to the 
_ of ſeven or eight feet, covered with a brown 
bark, having many irregular branches, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves ſtanding upon long foot · ſtalks. 
The lobes of this ſort are angular, and like a 
rhombus ; they are near two inches long, and one 
broad, downy on their under fide, but of a dark green 
on their upper. The flowers come out in ſlender 
bunches from the fide of the branches; they are of a 
whitiſh herbaceous colour, and ſoon fall away. 

The renth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this rifes with a woody ſtalk like the eighth, 
dividing into many branches covered with a brown 
bark, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are 


wedge or heart-ſhaped, of a lucid green, and fit cloſe 


to the foot- talk. This fort does not flower here ſo 
far as I can find, for I have had ſome of the plants in 


my care almoſt forty years, but they have not flower- 


ed as yet. A 
The eleventh ſort is à native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath ſome reſemblance of the former, 


but the lobes of the leaves are twice as large and oval, 


with ſome-indentures on their edges; they have ſeve- 


ral tranſverſe veins running from the midrib to the 


edges, and are very ſtiff, of a bright lucid green on 
doch fides. This fort has not flowered here ſo far as 
I can learn. py; 

The' twelfth ſort came from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it grows naturally, This rifes with a woody 
ſta}k feven or eight feet high, dividing into ſeveral ir- 
regular branches, which arecovered with a dark. brown 
bark, and garniſhed with narrow, ſpear- ſnaped, trifo- 
hate leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
lobes are two inches long, and half an ineh broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points; they are downy 


on their under fide, but of a lucid green on their up- 


per. The flowers are produced in ſmall looſe bunches 
from the ſide of the branches ; they are ſmall, of an 
herbaceous colour, and fall off without having any 
ſeeds ſucceed them. 7 5 


0 1 


All theſe African ſorts are too tender to live through = 


the winter in the open air in England, fo they are 


| 8 in pots or tubs, and houſed in autumn, and 


ring the winter they muſt. be treated in the fame 
way as other hardy green-houſe plants. They all re- 
tam their leaves through the year, ſo make a good 
variety hen intermixed with other plants in the green- 


houſe n winter. They = be propagated by cut- - 
11 1 


tings, 
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tings, which ſhould be planted in pots filled with 

loamy earth the beginning of April, and plunged in- 

moderate hot- bed, covering them cloſe with 

hand or bell - glaſſes, and ſcreening them from the ſun 
in the heat of the day. The cuttings ſhould be now 
and then refreſhed with water, but it ſhould not be 
given in too great quantity. With this manage - 
ment they will put out roots in about two months, 
and when they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould have air 

admitted to them, and be gradually hardened to bear 

the open air, into which they muſt be removed, 

placing them in a ſheltered ſituation; and when the 

cuttings have filled the 

ſhould be ſhaken out of t 
plantin 
in the ſhade till they have taken new root, when they 
may be intermixed with other exotic plants in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation for the ſummer, and in autumn re- 
moved into the green-houſe. 


The thirteenth ſort grows naturally on the Iſland of 


Ceylon; this riſes with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve 
feet high, ſending out many branches, which are 


cloathed with trifoliate leaves, ſtanding upon pretty 


long foot-ſtalks. The lobes of the leaves are oval, 
about two inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
terminating in acute points; they are thick, ſmooth, 
and of a lucid green. ,The flowers are produced in 
| looſe panicles at the end of the branches; they are of 
a whitiſh: herbaceous colour, and ſmall. They ſel- 
dom appear in England, but when they do they are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 

This plant is tender, ſo muſt be placed in a moderate 
ſtove, otherwiſe it will not live through the winter in 
England. It may be propagated by cuttings in the 
ſame way as the former forts, but requires a warmer 
bed than thoſe to promote their putting out roots. 
When they have good roots they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into 
the tan-bed, and treated in the ſame way as other ten- 
der exotic plants. | 

The fourteenth ſort is a native of the Cape 
Hope, where it grows to be a large ſhrub, but in _ 
land it ſeldom riſes more than five or ſix feet high, 
ſending out many branches covered with a bright 
brown bark, garniſhed with very narrow trifoliate 
leaves, ſtanding on very long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers 
come out in looſe panicles at the ends of the branches, 
and alſo from the wings of the ſlalks, of an herbaceous 
colour, but are ſmall, and fall away, without pro- 
ducing ſeeds in England. | 
This may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in pots during the 

ing them into a moderate hot-bed, covering them 
cloſe with hand-glafles.; when they have taken root, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, ſhading 
them till they have taken new root, and in the au- 
tumn muſt be removed to a green-houſe. 


The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and | 


the Levant, where the leaves and branches are uſed 
for tanning of leather; this riſes with an irregular 
ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, ſend- 
ing out many ſpreading branches covered with a 
ſmooth brown bark, garniſhed with ſingle, obverſe, 
oval leaves about two inches long, and of the ſame 
breadth, rounded at their points, and ſtand upon 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmooth, ſtiff, and of a lu- 
cid green, having a ſtrong midrib, from whence ſe- 
tranſverſe veins run toward the border. The 
flowers come out at the end of the branches upon 
long hair-like foot-ſtalks, which divide, and branch 
into large hair-like bunches of a purpliſh colour; 
they are ſmall, white, and compoſed of five ſmall 
oval petals which ſpread yen z theſe appear in July, 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. . 
This plant is cultivated for ſale in the nurſery-gar- 
dens near London; it is propagated by layers, which 
| ſhould be laid down in the autumn, and by next au- 
tutnn they will have taken root, when they may be 


taken off from the old plants, and tranſplanted in a | 


nurſery,” where they may grow a year or two to get 


ts with their roots, they 
pots, and parted carefully, 
each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, placing them 


of Good | | 
4. Rinzs (Americanum) inerme, racemis glabris, flori- 


ſummer ſeaſon, plung- | 


RIB 


ſtrength, and then be-planted where they are to re- 
2 ſhrub is ſo hardy as to be ſeldom injured 
by froſt in England. þ 


RIBES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 247. Groſſularia. Tourn. 


Inſt. 639+ tab. 409. Ribeſium. Dill. H. Elth. 246. 
The Currant - tree. be 
The CHaracTERs are, 
The flower has a bellied empalement of one leaf, cut at 
the top into frve concave obtuſe ſegments ; it hath five 
ſmall, obtuſe, erett petals growing to the border of the em- 
„ and frve awi-ſhaped eee inſerted in the em- 
palement, terminated by incumbent compreſſed ſummits 
opening at their border. The roundiſh germen is ſituated 
under the. flower, ſupporting a bifid ſtyle, crowned by ob- 
tuſe ſti z it afterward becomes a globular umbili- 
2 fr with one cell, containing many roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeeds. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. Dr. Lin- 
næus and Tournefort both join this to the Gooſeberry, 
making them the ſame genus, which in a ſyſtem of 
botany is very right; but, as they are always ſepa- 
rated by gardeners, I have choſen to continue them 
„ 1 * 
The Speis are, 


. Rings (Rubrum) inerrae, racemis glabris pendulis, 


flonbus planiuſculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 200, Currant 
without t » having ſmooth ng bunches, and plain 
flowers. Ribes vulgare acidum. J. B. 2. p. 97. Com- 
mon ſour Currant. | | 


. Ries (Alpinum) inerme, racemis erectis, bracteis 


flore longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 200. Smooth Currant 

with erel! bunches, and braftee longer than the flower. 
Ribes Alpinum dulce. J. B. 2. p. 98. Sweet Alpine 
Currant. } | 


. Rinzs (Nigrum) inerme, racemis piloſis, floribus ob- 


longis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 201. Currant without ſpines, 
having hairy branches and oblong flowers. Ribes vul- 
garis fructu nigro. Rudb. Flor. Lapp. 99. Common 
lack Currant. 


bus campanulatis. Currant with unarmed branches, 
and bell-ſhaped flowers. Ribes Americana fructu nigro, 
Ed. prior. American Black Currant. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, but has been long cultivated in the gar- 
dens, and greatly improved, ſo that at preſent there 
are the following varieties in the Engliſh garden ; the 
common Currant with ſmall red fruit, the ſame with 
white fruit, and another with pale fruit, which is com- 
monly called the Champaign Currant ; but, ſince the 
two ſorts of Dutch Currants have been introduced, 
and become plenty in the gardens, the old red and 
white Currants have been almoſt baniſhed, fo that 
— are rarely to be found in the Engliſh gardens at 
ent. | | 
he ſecond ſort is kept in a few gardens for the fake 
of variety, but, as the fruit is very ſmall and has lit- 
tle flavour, it is not cultivated in the gardens. 
The third fort grows naturally in Helvetia, Sweden, 
and other northern countries, and is ſometimes culti- 
vated in gardens for its fruit, of which is made 
a rob, which. is greatly eſteemed for ſore throats, from 
whence the fruit has been called Squinancy Berries, 
for their great uſe in quinſies. As this* fruit has a 
22 di able flavour, it is rarely admitted to the 
table. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Penſylyania, from 
whence the plants were ſent to Mr. Peter Collinſon ſe- 
veral years paſt, and has been diſperſed to moſt parts 


of England; this has been by ſome thought to be the 


ſame with the common black Currant, but thoſe who 
have long cultivated, it, know it is very different; the 
ſhoots of this being much ſmaller and more com- 
pas the bark is of a darker colour, the leaves are 
maller, thinner, ſmoother, and have not a raak ſmell 
like thoſe of the common fort. The flowers are 
ſmaller, bell-haped, and grow in thinner bunches ; 
the fruit is ſmaller, and not ſo round; the plants _ 
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this do not produce much fruit, nor is it ſo good as 
to merit cultivation, ſo it is only kept by way of cu- 
rioſity. The fruit of the red and white Currants are 

reatly eſteemed for the table, and are alſo oy. good 
in fevers ; they are cooling and grateful to the ſto- 
mach, quench thirſt, and are ſomewhat reſtringent. 
The jelly made with the Jvice of this fruit and ſugar, 
is very grateful in fevers, and is uſed as ſauce to the 
table. This fruit may be procured good much longer 
than others upon the plants, by planting them in dif- 
ferent ſituations; for if they are planted againſt pales 
or walls expoſed to the ſouth, the fruit will ripen 
in June; and by planting ſome againſt north walls, if 
they are ſcreened from birds, and covered in autumn 

from froſt, they may be kept till November; and as 
the fruit is greatly uſed for tarts, it is very convenient 
to have a ſucceſſion of it for ſo long a time. 
TheChampaign Currant differs from the other only 
in the colour of the fruit, which is of a pale red or 
fleſh colour. The taſte is ſo near to the other, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed ; but this being of a different 
colour, makes a variety on the table, 
There are plants of. all theſe ſorts with variegated 
leaves, which are kept in ſome gardens for the ſake 
of variety; but as theſe variegations go off when the 

lants are vigorous, they ſcarce deſerve notice. 

heſe ſorts may be eaſily propagated by planting 
their cuttings any time from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October, upon a ſpot of freſh 
earth, either in rows at one foot aſunder, or in beds, 
which in the ſpring muſt be kept very clean from 
weeds, and in very dry weather, if they are watered, 
it will greatly promote their growth. Theſe may re- 
main one or two years in the nurſery, during which 
time they muſt be pruncd for the purpoſes deſigned, 
i. e. either to clear ſtems about one foot high, if for 
ſtandards ; or if for walls, pales, or eſpaliers, they 
may be trained up flat. | | 
Then ſhould be planted out where they are to 
remain; for the younger they are planted, the better 
they will ſucceed; the beſt ſeaſon for which is ſoon 
after the leaves begin to decay, that they may take 
root before winter, ſo that they may be in no danger 
of ſuffering from drought in the ſpring. 


Theſe plants are generally planted in rows at about 


eight or ten feet aſunder, and four diſtance in the rows, 
in thoſe gardens where the fruit is cultivated for ſale; 
but the beſt method is to train them againſt low eſpa- 
liers, in which manner they will take up much leſs 
room in a garden, and their fruit will be much fairer. 
The diſtance wy I nx be placed for an eſpalier 
ought not to be leſs than eight or ten feet, that their 
branches may be trained horizontally, which is of 
t importance to their bearing. 
Thoſe that are- planted againſt pales or walls ſhould 
alſo be allowed the ſame diſtance. If they are planted 
againſt a ſouth-eaſt wall or pale, it will cauſe their 
fruit to ripen at leaſt a fortnight or three weeks ſooner 
than thoſe in the L's air; and thoſe which are planted 
againſt a north or pale will be proportionably 
later, ſo that by this method the fruit may be con- 
tinued a long time in perfection, eſpecially if thoſe 
againſt the north pales are matted in the beat of the 
day. 
Theſe plants produce their fruit upon the former 
year's wood; and alſo upon ſmall ſnags which come 
out of the old wood, ſo that in Proning them, theſe 
ſnags ſhould be preſerved, and the oung ſhoots 
ſhortened in proportion to their frength. he only 
method very neceſſary to be obſerved in pruning of 
them is, not to lay their ſhoots too cloſe, and never 
to prune their to make them ſmooth. This, 
with a ſniall care in obſerving the manner of their 
growth, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any perſon how 
to manage this plant, ſo as to produce great quanti- 
ties of fruit, 
Theſe plants will thrive and produce fruit in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, and are often planted under the 
ſhade of trees; but the fruit is always heſt when they 
are planted in the open air, and upon a light loamy oil. 
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RICINUS, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 532. tab. 307, Lin, 
Sen. Plant. 962. [fo called, becauſe the ſeed reſembles 
(ricinus) the animal called by name, i. e. a tick 
which infeſts dogs and oxen. It is alſo called Palma 


of the hand.] Palma Chriſti, vulgò. 
} 2 CHARACTERS are, 3 

It bath male and female flowers di in the ſame” ſpike. 
The male flowers, which are 1 the Lo fr a of 
the ſpike, have ſwelling empalements of one leaf cut into 
three parts. Theſe ſegments are oval and concave; the 
flowers have no petals, but have a great number of fender 
ſtamina, which are connected in ſtveral bodies, and are 
terminated by roundiſh twin ſummits. The female flowers, 
which are ſituated on the upper part of the. ſpike, have 
empalenze1:15 of one leaf, which are cut into five ſexments, 
and are armed with prickles; they have no petals, but in 
the center is ſituated an oval germen, which is cloſely ſhut 
up in the empalement, ſupporting three ſhort ſtyles, which 
are bifid, crowned by fingle ſtigmas. The germen after- 
ward turns to a roundiſh fruit, having three furrows, di- 
vided into three cells, 740 with three valves, each cell 

ee 


containing one almeſt oval ſeed. 


Linneus's - twenty-firſt claſs, which contains thoſe 
2 which have male and female flowers on the 


ies. | 
The Sprcixs are, | | In 

1. Ricinus (Yulgaris) foliis peltatis ſerratis, ſubtus glau- 
cis, petiolis glanduliferis. Ricinus tvith target. ſbaped 
ſawed leaves which are gray on their under fide, and 
foot-ſtalks bearing glands. Ricinus vulgaris. C. B. P. 
432. Common Palma Chriſti. 

2. Ricinvs (Americanus) foliis peltatis ſubſerratis, lobis 
amplioribus utrinque virentibus. Ricinus with target- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed, whoſe lobes are large and 

een on both ſides. Ricinus Americanus major. C. 
P. 432. Great American Palma Chriſti, . 

3. Ricinus (Urens) foliis peltatis inzqualiter ſerratis, 
capſulis hiſpidis. Tab. 219. Ricinus with target -ſhaped 
leaves which are unequally ſawed, and rickh apſules 
to the fruit. Ricinus Americanus major, caule vire- 

ſcente. H. R. Par. Greater American Palma Chriſti with 
a greeniſh ſtalk. 54 I 

4. Ricinus (Rugoſus) foliis peltatis ſerratis, capſulis ru- 
goſis non echinatis. Tab. 220. Palma Chriſti with tar- 


which are not prickly. 
5. Ricmus (Africanus) foliis pelcatis ſerratis, lobis maxi- 
mis, caule geniculato, capſulis echinatis. Ricinus with 
—— ſawed leaves, having the * lobes, a 
Jointed ſtalk, and prickly covers to the ſe Ricinus 
Africanus maximus, caule geniculato rutilante. . H. R. 
Par. Greateſt African Palma Chriſti, with a reddiſh 
jointed ſtalk. tp 
6. Ricinus (Inermis) foliis peltatis ſerratis, lobis maxi- 
mis, caule geniculata, capſulis inermis. Palma Chriſti 
with ſawed target-ſhaped leaves, having very large lobes, 
a jointed ſtalk, and ſmooth covers to the ſeeds. 
Ex. (Minor) foliis palmatis ſerratis, profundids 
diviſis capſulis echinatis. Ricinus with Land ſhaped ſaw- 
ed leaves which are deeply divided, and prickly covers to 
the ſeeds. Ricinus Americanus minor. C. B. P. 432. 
Small American Palma Chriſti. | 
The firſt fort. grows naturally in Sicily, and other 
warm parts of Europe. This riſes with a ſtrong her- 
baceous ſtalk to the height of ten or twelve feet ; the 
Joints are at a great diſtance from each other; the 
ſtalk and branches are of a gray colour; the leaves 
are large, and have long foot- ſtalks ; they are deeply 
divided into ſeven lobes which ate ſawed on their 
edges, and are gray on their under ſide; at the di- 
viſion of the lobes is a ſort of navel, where the foot- 
ſtalk joins the leaves on their under ſide. The flowers 
are diſpoſed in long ſpikes, which riſe at the diviſion 
of the N the lower part of the ſpikes are gar- 
.niſhed with male flowers, which have ſwollen empale- 
ments, divided into three parts which open, and ſhew 


a great 


Chriſti, becauſe its leaves are ſaid to reſemble the palm 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection of 


ame plant, whoſe ſtamina are joined in various 


get-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and rough capſules to the fruit 


—— — — —_ — 


title of red an 
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a great number of ſlender ſtamina, terminated by 
whitiſh ſummits, and are connected at their baſe into 
ſeveral ſmall bunches. The female flowers which oc- 
cupy the upper Fart of the ſpike, have prickly em- 
palements which incloſe the roundiſh germen, upon 
which ſit three ſhort ſtyles, . crowned by oblong 6 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oval capſule 
with three deep channels, cloſely armed with ſoft 
ſpines, and divided into three cells, each containing 
one oblong ſtriped ſeed. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the iſlands of 
the Weſt-Indies, where it is called Agnus Caſtus, or 
Oil-tree. This is often confounded with the former, 
molt of the botaniſts ſuppoſing they are the ſame plant; 
but as I have utivaced borh more than thirty years, 
in which time I have never obſerved either of them 
to vary, ſo I think there can be no doubt of their be- 


© ing different plants. This hath brown ſtalks which | 


divide into two or three branches, whieh riſe ſix or ſe- 
ven feet high; the leaves are broader, and not ſo 
däeeply divided as thoſe of the former — ate of a 
deep green on both ſides, and are unequally fawed. 
The foikes of flowers are ſhorter, the ſeed-vefſels 
rounder, and of a browniſh colour, and the ſeeds are 
much leſs, and of a brown colour. 
The third ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, 
and is often confounded with the former, but is very 
different. The ftalk of this ſort is thick, herbaceous, 
and of a grayiſh green; the joints are cloſer than thoſe 
af the former ſorts; it riſes about four feet high, and 
divides into three or four branches which ſpread at 
moſt horizontally ; the leaves are large, of a deep 
reen on their upper ſide, but grayiſh on their under; 
they are deeply cut into ſix or ſeven lobes or ſegments, 
which are unequally ſawed on their edges. The 
ſpikes of flowers are looſe, the coyers of the capfules 
are green, and cloſely armed with ſoft ſpines, and the 
ſeeds are ſmaller and lighter coloured than thoſe of 
the fecond ſort, | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in both Indies, from 
both which countries J have ſeveral times received the 
ſeeds. This riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk about 
four feet high; the lower part is purpliſh, and the u 
per of a deep green ; the joints of this are pretty far 
aſunder ; the leaves are of a deep green on their up- 
r ſide, but are paler 'on their under; they are not 
o deeply divided as ſome of the other ſorts, and are 
more regularly ſawed, the ſpikes of flowers are large. 


The male flowers have more ſtamina, and their ſum- 


mits are yellow; the capſules are oval and rough, 
but have no ſpines ; the ſeeds are ſmall, and of a brown 


colour, 
The fifth ſort naturally in Africa, and alſo in 
both the Indies ; this. riſes with a large reddiſh ſtalk 


to the height of ten or twelve feet, which has many 


Joints, and divides into ſeveral branches; the leaves 


are the largeſt of any ſpecies yet known, I have meat 
ſured ſome of them which were more than two fee- 
and a half diameter; they are of a dark green, and 
uneqvally ſawed on their edges, and not ſo deeply 
cut as thoſe of ſome other ſorts. The ſpikes of flowers 
are large, the empalement of the flowers are brown, 
the ſummits on the ſtamina of the male flowers are 
whitiſh ; the capſules are large, oval, and cloſely 
armed with ſoft ſpines ; the ſeeds are very large, and 
beautifully ſtriped. ] 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies, from whence the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent 
me the ſeeds. The plants of this ſort are in every re- 
ſpect like thoſe of the fifth, but the capſules which 
incloſe the ſeeds are ſmooth; and this difference is per- 
| 2 therefore it may be put down as a diſtinct 

cies, 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Carolina, and ſe- 
veral other parts of America; of this there are two 
varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies z one of them has a 
red ſtalk, and the other a pale green ſtalk ; they are 
diſtinguiſhed by the inhabitants of America, by the 


ſeldom riſe more than three feet high, they ſome- 


g 
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— 


white Oikſeed. The ſtalks of theſe } 


and are d 


cut on their ſides. The 


R 1 © 
times divide at the top into two or three branches , 
the leaves are much leſs than thoſe of the other ſorts, 


divided; their borders are unequally 
nts of the leaves are frequently 
ſpikes of flowers are ſmaller 
and more compact than thoſe of the former ſorts ; the 


fawed, and the fe 


capſules are ſmaller, rounder, and of a light green, 


and are cloſely armed with foft ſpines; the ſeeds 
ſmall, and are finely ſtriped. | f 
There are ſome other ſpecies which grow naturally in 
both Indies, but have not been examined by any cu- 
rious botaniſt; for I have received feeds of three or 
four ſorts, which appeared to be =_y different from 
any of the known forts, but the feeds of ſome were 
too old to grow, and the other were killed before 
theit ſeeds were ripe. 

The ſorts here enumerated, I have cultivated ſeveral 
years, and have always found they haye kept their 
difference, ſo that I have no doubt of their being diſ- 
tin& ſpecies ; and unleſs they are thus tried, there is 


are 


no poffibility of Oy their ſpecific difference ; 
0 


for when the plants are found growing in different 
ſoils and ſituations, they have ſuch different appear- 
ances, as may deceive the moſt fkilfot botaniſt. 

Theſe plants are generally annuals in theſe countries, 
though in their native places of growth they continue 
longer; and in England the planrs are often pre- 
ſeryed through the winter (eſpecially the firft fort) 
but young plants are much preferable to thoſe which 
are thus preſerved ; therefore few perſons are at the 
trouble to keep them, unleſs when the ſeafons prove 
ſo bad as that their feeds do not ripen, whereby the 
ſpecies might be loft, if the plants are not preſcrved 
through the winter. 3 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which muſt be 
ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be each planted into 
a ſeparate pot filled with light frefh earth, and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed, obferving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; after which they 
muſt have a great ſhare of free air when the ſeaſon is 
mild, otherwife they will draw up tall, and be very 
weak ; and as theſe ts grow very faſt, their roots 
will in a ſhort time fill the pots; therefore they ſhould 
be ſhifted into larger pots, filled with the like freſh 
earth; and toward the latter end of May, when the 
feafon is warm, they may be hardened to endure the 
open air by degrees; and then if ſome of the plants 
are ſhaken out of the pots, and planted out i to a 
very rich border, and in dry weather duly watercd, 
they will grow to a very large fize, particularly the 
firft and fifth ſorts, which I have feen upward of ten 
feet high in one ſeaſon, and thefe plants have produced 
a great quantity of flowers and ſeeds : bur if you in- 


tend to preſerve any of the plants through the winter, 


they muſt not be planted in the full ground, becau'e 
after their roots have been widely extended, there will 
be no tranſplanting them with ſafety; therefore the 
beſt way is to ſhift them into larger pots from time 
to time, as their roots ſhall require, placing them in 
the open air during the ſummer ſeaſon in ſome warm 
ſituation, where they may remain until October, when 
they muſt be removed into the houſe with other exo- 
tic plants, obſerving to water them fparingly in win- 
ter, and alſo to admit the free air in mild weather; 
for they only require to be protected from fr ſt and 


cold winds, ſo that they will endure the winter in a 


warm green-houſe, without any addition of artificial 
warmth. 1 5 | 

Thefe plants deſerve a place in every curious garden 
for the ſingular beauty of their leaves (norwirhſtand- 
ing their flowers make no great appearance) eſpecially 


. thoſe ſorts which may be propagated every year from 


ſeeds; becauſe thoſe perſons who have no green-houſe 
to place them into in winter, cultivate them as 
other annual plants, amongſt which thefe being placed, 
either in pots or borders, afford an agreeable variety; 
but it maſt be obſerved, as theſe are large-growing 


plants, never to place them too near other mo of 


deſtroy 


fs growth, becauſe they will overbear 
2 them 3 


them; and thoſe which are planted in pots ſhould be 
allowed-room for their roots to expand, and. muſt be 


frequently watered, otherwiſe they will not grow very 
large. | : | 


The inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies draw an oil from | 


the ſeeds of theſe. plants, which ſerves for the uſe of 
their lamps; and as the plants come up as weeds in 
thoſe warm countries, ſo they are at no trouble to 
cultivate the plants, but employ their negroes to col- 


le& the ſeeds from the plants which grow naturally, | 


whereby they are furniſhed with the oil at a ſmall ex- 
pence. This oil is good to kill lice in children's heads; 
and of late years it has been a moſt effectual remedy 
for the dry belly-ach, which was a fatal diſtemper in 
the Weſt-Indies; it has alſo been found ſerviceable | 
in England, in ſuch diſorders where no other medi- 
cine will paſs through the body. This oil is falſly 
called Caſtor Oil in the Weſt-Indies, from the corrupt 
title of Agnus Caftus there given to the plant, 
The ſeeds of the firſt ſort is the Cataputia major of 
the ſhops ; theſe have been formerly given by ſome 
perſons to purge watery humours, which they do both 
upward and downward with great violence, ſo that at 
reſent theſe ſeeds are rarely uſed. | 


RIPENING of FRUIT. 


The Meruop of producing EarLy Favirs. 


In order to have early fruit, a wall ſhould be erected 
ten feet high, and in length according to the number 
of trees intended for three years forcing ; the method 
- of conſtructing theſe walls is fully explained under 
the article WaLL. | | 
This being done, a border may be marked out about 
four feet wide on the ſouth ſide of it, and ſome ſcant- 
lings of wood, about four inches thick, muſt be faſt- 
encd to the ground in a {trait line, on the outſide of 
the border, to reſt the glaſs lights upon; which lights 
are to ſlope backward to the wall, to ſhelter the fruit 
as there ſhall be occaſion. | | 
Bars about four inches wide, cut out of the whole 
deal, muſt be placed between theſe glaſſes, fo that the 
lights may reſt on them. There muſt alſo be a door 


ſhaped to the profile of the frame at each end, that it | 


may be opened at either of the ends, according as the 
wind blows. 23 Fig n 0 
The frame before- mentioned ſhould be made ſo, that 
when the firſt part has been forced, the whole frame 
may be moved the next year forward, and the ſuc- 
ceeding year forward again, ſo that the trees will be 
forced every third year ; and having two years to re- 
cover themſelves, will continue in vigour many years. 
Theſe trees ſhould be: well grown before they are 
forced, otherwiſe they will ſoon be deſtroyed ; and the 
fruit produced on grown trees will be much fairer and 
better taſted, than on freſh planted trees. 
The fruit that may be planted in theſe frames are 
The Avant, the Albemarle,. the Early Newing:on, 
and Brown Nunes 2 18 
Mr. Fairchild's Early, lruge and Newington 
Nectarines; the Maſculine Apricot; the May Duke 
and May Cherr 7. 
As for Grapes, the Chaſſelas and Black Cluſter, 
Gooſeberries z the Dutch White, the Dutch Early 
Green, and the Walnut Gooſeberries. 


Currants; the large Dutch White, the large Dutch | 


Red Currants. ; | 
It has been found by experience, that the trees will be 
injured, if the heat be applied before the middle or 
end of January ; and that the time for applying the 
heat for bringing either Duke or May Cherries, is 
about the middle of that month, and applying heat 
at the ſame timg would do for Apricots; ſo that the 
Maſculine Apricot will, by the beginning of March, 
be as large as Duke Cherries, and will be ripe by 
the beginning of May, | r 
Cherries thus forced will not hold fo well as Apri- 
cota, though the former will laſt, perhaps, for ſeven 
years in good plight, but Apricots will thrive and 
Proſper thus many years. 5 22 
Fairchild's Early Nectarine commonly ripens about 


— 


the end of May, 
and the Bru 


time; and then ſome freſh dung muſt be 
- cauſe the firſt heat will not do much more than ſwell 
the buds of the trees, or bring them to flower. 


froſts, yet the more the froſts come at 


E. they dre forced at the ſane time; 
on Nectarine will follow that. As to 


the forward ſorts of Plums; they ri | | 
terend of May: 8 z they ripen about the lat- 


Gooſeberries will produce green fruit fit for tarts in 
March, and probably will ripen about the beginning 


or middle of April at the fartheſt; _ 
Currants might, by the ſame heat that brings Cher- 
ries in April, be forced to produce ripe fruit at the 
ſame time, if not ſooner. ae 
As for the diſtance of theſe trees one from another, 
it need not be ſo great as is directed for thoſe planted 
in the open air, becauſe they will never ſhoot fo vi- 
goroully nor laſt ſo long, therefore eight or nine feet 
will be ſufficient. | | 
The higher parts of the wall being furniſhed with 
Apricots, Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, and Plums, 
the lower ſmall ſpace between them may be filled up 
with Currants, Gooſeberries, and Roſes, 
The trees againſt that part of the wall which is 
deſigned for forcing, ſhould be pruned as ſoon as 
their leaves begin to decay, that the buds on the 
branches which are left may be benefited, by receiv- 
ing all the nouriſhment of the branches, whereby they 
will become turgid and ſtrong, by the time the walls 
are heated, 8 

As to the nailing of theſe trees. 
Every branch or ſhoot muſt be laid as cloſe to the 
wall as can be; for the fruit which is near the wall 
will be ripe a menth ſooner than thoſe that lie but 
four inches from it. 1 5 
Sometimes it happens, that the tops of ſuch trees 
have bloſſoms above a month or ſix weeks before the 
bottom; and ſometimes one branch has been full of 


bloſſoms, when there have been half a ſcore or more 


branches of the ſame tree, which have not ſtirred till 
the fruit of the firſt bloſſoms has been almoſt grown, 
notwithſtanding which the tree has done very well; 
and it is no uncommon thing for ſuch trees to have 
. ripening upon them for near three months con- 
tinually. 
As for Gooſeberries, thoſe plants which are planted in 
theſe frames, ſhould be ſuch as have been ſpread and 
trained, when as many ſhoots haye been nailed to the 
wall as may conveniently be done, others may be left 
at a diſtance from it, to ſucceed them in ripening. 
If they are taken up in autumn, and properly ma- 
naged, they will bear fruit the firſt year as well as if 
they had not been tranſplanted, but theſe ſeldom laſt 
longer than two or three years, 3 
The Currants may be ed after the ſame manner, 
and allo the Roſes ; and the beſt kind of Roſe for this 
proper is the monthly Roſe, which ought always to 

topped about the end of July or the 138 of 
Auguſt, to make them put out a good number of 
eng nad od at abc 

As to the laying dung to the wall : 


This, before it be laid to the back of the wall, ſhould 


be thrown up in a heap, and lie eight days, then 
turned over, that it may be of an equal heat every 
where, and conſtant. e 
When it has been thus N it ſhould be laid 

about four feet thick at the baſe, and fo Noping, till 
it is but two feet wide at the top. 
It ſhould be laid at firſt within - inches of the top 
of the wall, for it will ſink two feet in ſix weeks 
ung mult be laid, be- 


But, according as the froſts ſhall have happened to 
have had more or leſs influence over the buds, . this 
will happen ſooner. or later. 
If theſe trees be covered with the glaſſes a month be- 
fore the dung is laid againſt the wall, it will contri- 
bute very much to forward their . bloſſoming 4 for 
though Foie bloſſoms will: not be Wee the 
et t | em, they 
will be the drier and more hard to open. 
If the weather is tolerably mild, the trees ought not 
to be hindered from the * of the ſhowers till 
11 the 
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the buds begin to ſtir, but afterwards the glaſſes 
ſhould be kept conſtantly over them, tillthe influence 
of the ſun is fomeriiing conſiderable. 
But the doors' which are at each end of the frame, 
ſhould in the mean time be ſet open, when the wind 
does not blow too ſharp, and the ſun ſhines warm; 
and if this does not happen in the ſpace of a fort- 
night, then the doors at both ends may be opened, 
and mats of baſs or canvas ſhould be hung up over 
the door-ways to correct the winds, and give the air 
leave to circulate in the frames. 
As for Cherries ; about two changes of dung will be 
ſufficient to bring them to a due ripeneſs in April, 
ſuppoſing each parcel remains ſiæx weeks at the back 
of the wall. 
But as for Apricots, Grapes, Nectarines, Peaches, 
and Plums, if April 7 cold, the forcing heat 
"muſt be continued til _ is ſettled ; but ſome of 
the glaſſes ſhould be opened in the morning in March 
and April, when the wind is ſtill, and the fun warm; 
and they ſhould be permitted to receive the ſhowers 
that fall, while the fruit is growing; but while they 
are in bloſſom, no rain ſhould come near them, be- 
cauſe, if there ſhould be any moiſture lodged in the 
boſom of the flowers, and the ſun ſhould ſhine hot 
through the glaſſes, it would be apt to deſtroy them. 
The . [nh that comes from theſe frames, having loſt 
its heat, may be laid in heaps to rot, for the melio- 
rating of ſtubborn grounds; or if it is thrown in 
heaps and mixed with new dung, it will ferment 
again, and may be uſed for hot-beds. 
Another thing which ought to be obſerved in plant- 
ing fruit in theſe frames 1s, to plant thoſe fruits which 
come forward together, and thoſe which come late by 
themſelves, becauſe it will be prejudicial to the forward 
fruit, to give them any more heat when they have 
done bearing, when at the ſame time the later fruits 
ſet amongſt them may require more heat, and to be 
continued longer, ſome of them perhaps requiring 
an artificial heat till May. 
There may alſo a row or two of Scarlet Strawberries 
be planted near to the back of this frame, and theſe 
= may expect will be ripe by the end of March, or 
ginning of April. 
As for the Vines, they may probably be brought to 
bloſſom in April, and have ripe Grapes in June. 
There may alſo be here and there planted a monthly 
Roſe-tree, and Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narciſſuſes, Po- 
lyanthuſes; alſo early Tulips might be placed in the 
rders. 
The method of forcing fruit- trees by the help of fire- 
walls, is fully treated under the article WaLLs. 
RIVINIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. tab. 39. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of 'the flower is 
poſed of four oval, concave, coloured leaves. The flower 
has no petals; it has eight ſtamina which are longer than 
empalement, terminated by ſmall oval ſummits, and a 
large roundiſb germen ſupperting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by 
an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a round- 


5 berry fitting in the empalement, including one hard 
e 


_ feed, 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father Plu- 
mier, who diſcovered theſe plants in America, in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus 
niſt of Leipſick, who publiſhed two volumes of plants 
in folio, in which the figures of the plants are en- 
[2A on copper plates, Theſe were publiſhed in 
1690, 
Dr. Linnæus has applied the title of this genus to 
the Solanoides of Tournefort, which is totally diffe- 
rent from Plumier's plants; and the Doctor has 
charged Father Plumier with an error in the engraving 
of the characters of this | ae, with eight ſtamina in- 
ſtead of four, whereas Plumier's plants have eight 
ſtamina ; but the plant which the Doctor has ap- 

lied to this title has but four, therefore the miſtake 
is the Doctor's and not Father Plumier's. 

The Sprens are, 


1. Rivinta (Humilis) foliis Ianceolatis petiolatis inte- 


permanent, and is com- 


Quirinus Rivinus, a famous bota- 


— 


their empalements are o 


they ſhould 
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rrimis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Rivinia with ſpear- 

aped entire leaves baving foot-ftalks, and a ſhrubby 
branching ſtalk. Rivinia humilis racemoſa, baccis 
puniceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. Dwarf branching Ri- 
vinia with ſcarlet-coloured berries, ſometimes called Cur- 
rant-tree. 


. Rivixia (Scandens) ſcandens racemoſa, amplis ſo- 


lani foliis baccis violaceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. 
Climbing branching Rivinia, with Nightſhade leaves and 
Violet-coloured berries, commonly called Hoopwith in the 
Weſt- Indies. 

The firſt ſort riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks about ſix or 
eight feet high, dividing into ſeveral ſpreadin 
branches, covered with a gray ſpotted bark, carniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, ſtanding upon lon 
ſlender foot-ſtalks ; theſe are two inches and a half 
long, and one broad in the middle, drawing to a point 
at each. end; they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and 


pretty thick conſiſtence, ſtanding alternate, at pretty 


reat diſtances on the branches. The flowers are pro- 
. row in long bunches from the fide and at the end 


of the branches, each ſtanding upon a ſlender foot- 


ſtalk near half an inch long; chey have no petals, but 

5 a ſcarlet colour; within 
theſe are ſituated eight ſtamina which are longer than 
the empalement, terminated by ſmall oval ſummits; 
in the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, termi- 
nating in a point, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle. The ger- 
men turns to a roundiſh berry with a thin pulp, . 
rounding one roundiſh hard feed; theſe berries are of 
a ſcarlet colour when ripe, and afterward change to 
a purple; they are by the inhabitants called Currants, 
but are generally eſteemed poiſonous. 


The ſecond fort riſes with a climbing woody ſtalk to 


the height of twenty feet, covered with a dark gray 
bark, and is garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
near three inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; they are ſmooth and 
entire, The flowers come out in long bunches from 
the ſide of the branches, and are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the other, and are ſucceeded by blue berries about the 
ſame ſize as thoſe of the former. This fort grows na- 
turally in Antigua, from whence I have received the 
ſeeds; it was alſo found growing at the Havannah, 
by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who found the firſt grow- 
ing in Jamaica. 
They are both propagated by ſeeds, which remain 
long in the ground before they vegetate ; I have had 
them lie two years before the plants have appeared, 
but they never riſe the ſame year the ſeeds are ſown. 
Theſe berries muſt be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, and when they arrive, 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with freſh earth, and 
lunged into a moderate hot-bed. If this happens 
ate in the autumn or winter, the pots muſt be 
lunged into the tan-bed of the ſtove; but if in the 
pring, they may be plunged in a common hot-bed 
under a frame. The earth muſt be moiſtened frequent- 
ly in ſummer, to promote the vegetation of the ſeeds, 
but as they will not come up the ſame year, ſo the pots 
ſhould be removed into the ſtove before winter, and 
plunged into the tan- bed; during the winter ſeaſon, 
the earth muſt be ſometimes refreſhed, but muſt not 
be too moiſt. In the ſpring the pots may be taken 
out of the ſtove, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed to 
bring up the plants ; but it they ſhould not then riſe, 
the earth muſt not be diſturbed, becauſe the plants 
may come up the following ſeaſon. 
When the plants come up and are fit to remove, 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
ot, filled with light loamy earth, and plunged into a 
ot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till 
they have taken new root ; after which they muſt be 
treated in the ſame way as other plants from the ſame 
countries. 
Theſe plants are tender, ſo cannot be preſerved in 
this country, unleſs they are kept in a warm ſtove, 
eſpecially while they are young; but when they have 
obtained ſtrength, Nur will live in a moderate warmth 
in winter, and in ſummer they may be removed = 
. the 
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the open air, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain for near three months in the 
warmeſt part of ſummer: during the winter ſeaſon, 
theſe plants ſhould be ſparingly watered, for as they 
row naturally on a dry ſoil, much wet will deſtroy 
'them, eſpecially in cold weather, | | 
They retain their leaves all the year, ſo make a varie- 
ty in the ſtove in winter, and when they flower, 'make 
a fine appearance, though their flowers are but ſmall ; 
for as they are produced in long bunches, from al- 
moſt every joint toward the end of the branches, ſo 
the whole plant is well adorned during their conti- 
nuance; and if they do produce fruit, as that will re- 
main long before 1t is ripe, ſo their beauty will be of 

longer duration. | | 

ROBINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 7575. Pſeudoacacia. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 649. tab. 417. Falſe Acacia. 

The CuARACTERös are, | 
The empalement of the flower is ſmall, of one leaf, a 
divided into four parts, the three under ſegments being 
narrow, but the upper one is broad. The flower is of 
the Pea bloom kind : the ftandard is large, roundiſb, ob- 
tuſe, and ſpreads open. The two wings are oval, and 
have ſhort appendixes which are obtuſe. The keel is 
roundiſh, compreſſed, obtuſe, and is extended the length of 
the wings. In the center is ſituated ten ſtamina, nine of 
them being joined together, and the other ſtanding fingle, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits. It hath an oblong cy- 
lindrical germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, per a 
hairy ſtigma; theſe are incloſed by the keel, The germen 
2 _ an oblong compreſſed pod, Aalst kid- 

-ſhaped ſeeds. 

Ti —. of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 

Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes thoſe 

m_ whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
ies. 

The Speis are, | 

1. Rosin1a (Pſeudoacacia) racemis pedicellis unifloris, 

 foliis impari-pinnatis, ſtipulis ſpinoſis. Hort. Upſal. 

212. Robinia with branching foot. ſtalls each ſupporting 
one flower, unequal winged leaves, and prickly ſtipulæ. 

- Pſeudoacacia vulgaris. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 649. Com- 
mon Baſtard Acacia, or American Acacia, called in Ame- 
rica Locuſt-tree. 3 

2. RoBiNla (Ectinata) pedunculis racemoſis, foliis im- 
pari-pinnatis, - leguminibus echinatis. Robinia with 
Foot halks ſupporting long bunches of flowers, unequal 
winged leaves, and prickly pods. Pſeudoacacia Ameri- 
cana, ſiliquis echinatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 11. 39. Ame- 

rican Acacia with prickly pods. 

3. Roninia (Hiſpida) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ova- 
tis, ramis pedunculiſque hiſpidis. Robinia with unequal 
winged leaves having oval lobes, and the branches and 

 feot-ftalks of. the flowers armed with ſtinging ſpines. 
Pſeudoacacia hiſpida, floribus roſeis. Cateſb. Car. 3. 
P. 20. Stinging falſe Acacia, with a Roſe-coloured flower. 

4. Rosinia (Roſea) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ova- 
tis acuminatis, ramis nodoſis glabris, pedunculis ra- 
cemoſis. Robinia with unequat winged leaves, whoſe 
lobes are oval, acute-pointed, knobbed ſmooth branches, 
and flowers growing in long bunches. Pſeudoacacia flore 
roſeo. Plum. Cat. Baſtard Acacia with a Roſe-coloured 

er. Ta 

1 (Glabra) foliis r foliolis ob- 
longo-ovatis, pedunculis racemoſis confertis. Robinia 
with unequal winged leaves having oblong oval lobes, and 
foot: ſtalls with long bunches of flowers growing in cluſters. 
Pſeudoacacia arborea floribus racemoſis, ſiliquis 
compreſſis glabris. Houſt. MSS. Tree-like Baſtard | 

Acacia, with flowers growing in long bunches, and flat 

\ ſmooth pods. * 5000 | | 

6. Roninia (Alata) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
verse-ovatis, racemis aggregatis axillaribus, legumi- 
nibus membranaceo-tetragonis. Rohinia with unequal 

- winged leaves, whoſe lobes are obverſely oval, long bunches 
of flowers growing in cluſters from the fides of the branches, 
end pods having four-winged membranes. Pſeudoacacia 

ſiliquis alatis. Plum. Cat. 19. Falſe Acacia with wing- 
ed pods. Linnæus titles it Erythrina foliis pinnatis, 

leguminibus membranaceo-tetragonis, Sp. Plant. 707. 
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Coral ire tvith winged leaves and pods, having four mem. 
branaceous wings. ; 

7: Rona (Pyramidata) foliis duplicato-pinnatis, foli- 
olis ovatis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. No- 
binia with doubly-winged leaves, whoſe lobes are oval and 

fit cloſe to the midrib, and ſpikes of flowers terminating 
the branches, Pſeudoacacia flore pyramidato coecineo. 
Plum. Cat. 19. Falſe Acacia with @ ſcarlet- coloured 
flower growing pyramidally. 

8. Ronin1a (Violacea) foliis pinnatis, 
oppolitis, racemis axillaribus pedunculis longioribus. 
Robinia with winged leaves baving fpear-ſhaped lobes 
placed oppoſite, a long bunches of | flowers on the fides 
of the branches, 'with longer foot-flalks. Pſeudoacacia 

ini folio, floribus violaceis. Plum. Cat. 19. Falſe 
Acacia with an Aſh leaf, and Violet-coloured flowers. : 

9. Ronin1a (Latifolia) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
longis acuminatis, racemis axillaribus, leguminibus 
oblongo-ovatis. Robinia with unequal winged leaves, 
having oblong acute-pointed lobes, and bunches of flowers 
proceeding from the fides of the branches. Pſeudoacacia 
latifolia, filiquis latis. Houſt. MSS. Falſe Acacia with 
broad leaves and pods. | 

10. Ronina (Fruteſcens) pedunculis fimplicibus, folis 
quaternatis ſubpetiolatis. Hort. Upſal. 212. Robinia 
with ſingle foot-talks, and leaves growing by fours upon 

ſhort foot-ftalks. Aſpalathus fruteſcens major latifolius 
cortice aureo. Am. Ruth. 283. Greater, broad-leaved, 
ſhrubby Aſpalathus, with a golden bark. | 

11. RoBin1a (Caragana) pedunculis ſimplicibus, foliis 
abrupte pinnatis. Hort, Upſal. 212. Robinia with 

ſimple foot-ſtalks, and abrupt winged leaves. Aſpala- 
thus arboreſcens, pinnis foliorum crebrioribus oblon- 
gis. Amman. Ruth. 285. Tree-like Aſpalathus with 

: oblong lobes. | 

12. RoBinta (Pygmea) pedunculis ſimpliciſſimis, foliis 
quaternatis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 212. Robinia with 
the moſt ſimple foot-ſtalks, with four leaves ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks. Aſpalathus fruteſcens minor anguſtifo- 
lius, cortice aureo. Amman. Ruth. 282. tab. 35. 
ons WY Aſpalatbus, with narrow leaves and a yel- 

ark, 

The firſt fort is the common Pſeudoacacia, which is 
a native of North America; the ſeeds of this were 
firſt brought to Paris from Canada by Monſ. Robine, 
and ſoon after the ſeeds were brought from Virginia 
to England, and many of the trees were raiſed in ſe- 
veral gardens, which for ſome years, while young, 
were in great eſteem z but as they larger, their 
branches were fr 5 broken by ſtrong winds in 
the ſummer, which rendered them unſightly, fo that 
for ſeyeral years they were ſeldom planted in gardens ; 
but of late years it is become faſhionable again, and 
great numbers of the trees have been raiſed in moſt 
parts of England, within a few years paſt, ſo that 
there are few gardens in which there are not ſome of 
theſe trees planted. is 
This ſort grows to a very large ſize in America, 
where the wood is much valued for its duration; moſt 
of the houſes which were built at Boſton in New 
England, upon the firſt ſettling of the Engliſh, was 
with this timber, which continues yery ſaund at this 
time. | | 
It grows very faſt while young, ſo that in a few years 
from ſeed, the plants riſe to eight or ten feet high; 

and it is not uncommon to ſee ſhoots of this tree ſix 

or eight feet long in one ſummer. The branches are 
armed with ſtrong crooked thorns, and garniſhed 
with winged leaves compoſed of eight or ten pair of 

oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; they are of a 

bright green, entire, and fit cloſe to the midrib. The 

flowers come out from the ſide of the branches in 
retty long bunches, hanging downward like thoſe of 

Laburnum, each flower ſtanding on a flender foot- 

ſtalk. They are of the butterfly or Pea bloſſom kind, 

are white, and ſmell very. ſweet. © They appear in 

June, and when the trees are well charged with flow- 

ers, they make a fine appearance, and their odour 

perfumes the circumambient air; but they are of 
ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing more than one week 
g a e in 


foliolis haceckiis ah 


in beauty; after the flowers fade, the germen becomes 

an oblong compreſſed pod, which in warm ſeaſons 

comes to perfection in England; theſe ripen pretty late 

in the autumn. 

The leaves of this tree do not come out till late in 

the ſpring, and they fall off pretty early in the au- 
tumn, which renders it leſs valuable than it would 


otherwiſe be, were theſe leaves to come out carly in 


the ſpring. | 


The ſecond ſort is Jeſs common than the firſt. There 
was a large tree of this kind ſome years paſt, grow- 
ing in the garden of the Biſhop of London at Ful- 
pods of 
this ſort are much ſhorter, and cloſely beſet with 
ſhort prickles, but in other reſpe&s agrees with che 


bam, which produced plenty of feeds. The 


firſt ſort. a 


The third ſort grows naturally in Carolina, where it 
ſometimes riſes to the height of twenty feet, but in | 
England at preſent it ſeems to be of low growth; the 
branches ſpread out near the ground, and produce 
their flowers very young, which is a ſure ſign of its 

The branches of this tree, and 
alſo the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, are cloſely armed 
with ſmall brown ſpines, like ſome forts of Roſes ; 
the leaves are like thoſe of the firſt fort, but their 

The flowers come out 

in bunches like thoſe of the former, but are larger and 

It flowers about the ſame 

time with the firſt, but has not as yet produced any 


not growing tall here. 


* 


lobes are larger and rounder. 
of a deep Roſe colour. 
ds in England. 


he fourth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy, * 

is 
riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem to the height of thirty 
branches on 
ots, and are 
cloſely garniſhed with ſingle winged leaves, compoſed 
of eight or nine. pair of oval lobes ending in points, 
terminated by an odd one ; theſe are curiouſly marked 
on their under ſide, which appear 
faintly on their upper. The flowers are produced in 
almoſt erect; they are 
about half the ſize of the flowers of the laſt ſort, and 


. whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. 


or forty feet, ſending out many ſtron 
every ſide, which have large ſwelling 


with purple {| 
long cloſe ſpikes, ſtandin 


are of a fine Roſe colour. 


The fifth ſort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
— this riſes with a 

woody branching ſtalk twelve or fourteen feet high; 
the old branches are covered with a dark brown bark, 
but the young ſhoots and the foot- ſtalks of the flow- 
ers are covered with an iron- coloured down; the 
leaves are unequally winged; the lobes are oblong, 
obtuſe, and of a pretty thick conſiſtence; they are 
ſmooth on their upper ſide, but have ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe veins on their under. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in long cloſe bunches; 
there are ſix or ſeven of them gathered together in 
The flowers are but fall. and are of a 

yellowiſh red colour; the pods of this are like thoſe 


peachy by the late Dr. 


cluſters. 


of the firſt ſort, 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, where the 


inhabitants give it the appellation of Dogwood. This 
hath a ſtrong woody ſtem which riſes forty feet high, 
and divides into many branches, which are covered 
with a dark brown ſpotted bark, and garniſhed with 


unequal winged leaves, compoſed of three or four 


pair of obverſe oval labes, terminated by an add one; 


they are two inches and a half over, ſmooth on their 
per fide, but are veined on their under, which are | 


u 
| & a buff colaur. The flowers come out in  branch- 
ing bunches from the fide of the branches; theſe ge- 


.. herally:appear at a time when the trees are deſtitute 


of leaves, and as they have large cluſters of flowers 
at every joint, fo the trees ſeem covered with them. 
The bunches at the extremity of the branches are 
the largeſt, and are formed pyramidally. The flow- 
ers are but ſmall, and do not open fo fully as thoſe 
of the firſt fort, but are of à pale Roſe colour, ſo 
make a ſine appearance; theſe are ſucceeded by pods, 
having four broad membranaceous' wings runnin 


\ longitudinally! at the four corners of the pods, and 
» thelc join at their haſe, covering the pods entirely; each 


— I 
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under. 


ariſe from the wings of the leaves; they are yellow, 


RO B 


of the pods contain four or five oblong kidney-ſhap- 


ed ſeeds. 
The ſeventh fort was diſcovered by Plumier, in ſome 
of the French ſettlements of the Weſt-Indies, and ir 
was afterward found by the late Dr. Houftoun grow- 
ing naturally at Cam This riſes with aftrorig 
woody ſtem near thirty feet high, ſending out many 
ſpreading branches, which are covered with a light 
gray bark ſpotted with white, and garniſhed with 
double winged leaves, whoſe lobes are oval and :ſit 
cloſe to the midrib ; they are of a lucid green on 
their upper fide, but of a pale green on their under. 
The flowers are produced in long looſe pyramidal 
bunches toward the end of the branches, thoſe on the 
lower part of the bunch having lang foot-talks, 
which diminiſh gradually to the top, ſo as to form a 
pyramid; bebe are almoſt erect. The flow- 
ers are of a ſcarlet colour, ſo make a fine appearance. 
The eighth fort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with a 
woody ſtem to the height of twenty feet, dividing at 
the top into ſeveral ſpreading branches, which are 
covered with a very light gray bark, and garniſhed 
with equal winged leaves, compoſed of ten or eleven 
air of oval lobes placed oppoſite z; they are of a 
ucid green on the lower part .of the branches, but 
thoſe toward the end are covered with a ſoft iron- 
coloured down. The flowers come out in long 
bunches from the fide of the branches, they are blue, 
and ftand upon long foot-ſtalks ; theſe are ſucceeded 
_ pods ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are 
owny. 
The ninth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at C - This fort 
riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem upward of thirty 
feet high, dividing at the top into many ſtrong 
branches, covered with a dark grayiſh bark, ſpotted 
with white, and are garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of fix or ſeven pair of lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; they are two inches and a half long, 
and an inch and 2 half broad, ending in a point, of 
a lucid green on their upper ſide, but pale on their 
The flowers are produced in long looſe 
bunches from the ſide of the branches; they are of 
a pale Roſe colour, and have very long foot-ſtalks ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by oval pods two inches and a 


half long, and one inch and a half broad, ſwelling 


in the middle, where is lodged one or two kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, 


The tenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia and Tartary; 


this grows with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, 


ſending out ſeveral branches which grow erect, cover- 
ed with a ſmooth yellowiſh bark ; the leaves haye cach 
two pair of oval pointed lobes, which ſtand upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced upon ſingle 
foot · ſtalks which come out at the jointsof the branches; 
they are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Labur- 
num, but are ſmaller; theſe appear in May, and if 


the plants ſtand in a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſituation, their 


pods will ſucceed the flowers, and the ſeeds will ripen 
the end of Auguſt. Te 

The eleventh ak grows naturally -in Siberia, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at 
Peterſburgh, where they ſucceeded and perfected 
ſeeds, which were afterward'tranſmitted to many parts 
of Eu This riſes with a tree-like ftem near 
twen wy high, ſending out many fide branches, 
garniſhed with abrupt winged leaves c d of four 
or five pair of oval lobes placed oppoſite ; the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, each 
foot-ſtalk having one yellow Pea-bloſſomed flower, 


which in a moiſt ſraſon is ſucceeded by oblong taper 
| — containing three or four ſeeds in each. 
. "Phe twelfth ſort is alſo a native of Siberia; this is a 


weak low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more than three feet 
high in England. The branches are flender, and 
have a light bark, garnifhed with leaves compoſed of 
four oblong lobes which fit cloſe to the branches; 


the flowers are produced ſingly upon foot-ſtalks which 


and 
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and. appear in April, but are rately ſucceeded by feeds 
in England, | | N 


The firſt fort is generally propagated in the Engliſh 


nurſeries, by ſuckers taken from the roots of the old | 


trees, or by cutting off ſome of the roots, and plant- 
ing them upon a gentle hot-bed ; theſe will put out 


ſhoots; and become plants; but theſe are not ſo var, 


laable as thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds, becauſe 


they do not make near ſo great progreſs in their |. 


owth, and are very ſubject to ſend forth many 


{uckers from their roots, whereby the ground will be | 


tilled with them to a great diſtance ;z and theſe ſuckers 
will draw away the nouriſhment from the old plants, 
whereby their growth will be greatly retarded, | 

If this is propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown 
on a bed of light earth about the latter end of March 
or the beginning of April; and if the bed is well ex- 
poſed to the ſun, the plants will * in about five 
or ſix weeks, and will require no farther care but to 
keep them clear from weeds. In this bed the plants 
may remain till the following ſpring, when they 
ſhould be'tranſplanted into a nurſery about the latter 
end of March, placing them in rows at three feet 
diſtance row from row, and a foot and a half aſunder 
in the rows. In this nurſery they may remain two 
years, by which time they will be fit to tranſplant 
where they are deligned to grow; for as theſe trees 
ſend forth long tough roots, ſo if they ſtand long un- 
removed, the roots will extend themſelves to a great 
diſtance; therefore they muſt be cut off when the 
plants are tranſplanted, which ſometimes occaſions 
their miſcarrying. N 
Theſe trees will grow well upon almoſt every ſoil, 
but beſt in a light ſandy ground, in which they will 
ſhoot fix or eight feet in one year; and while the 
trees are young, they make an agreeable appearance, 
being well furniſhed with leaves; but when they are 
old, the branches being frequently. broken by winds, | 


render them unſightly, eſpecially if they ſtand in an | 


expoſed place; and when the trees grow old, their 
branches decay, which renders them very diſagreea- 
ble, and has occaſioned their . rooted out of ſe- 
veral gardens ſome years paſt. This is commonly 
known by the title of Locuſt-tree in America, and 
there are quantities of the ſeeds annually ſent to Eng- 
land with that title. a 
The ſecond fort is propagated in the ſame manner as 
the firlt, and the trees grow to the ſame ſize. 
The third ſort is at preſent ſcarce in the gardens about 
London, but in Devonſhire it is in greater E. 
where the inhabitants give it the title of R 1 
plant, from the young ſhoots: being covered with 
briſtly hairs like the Raſpberry plants; this does not 
produce feeds in England, fo it is propagated by cut- 
ting off part of the roots, and planting them upon a 
entle hot-bed, where they will put out fibres and 
oots, and become new plants. This ſort ſhould 
have a warmer ſituation than the two former, though 
the ordinary winters in this country never injure it, 
but in very ſevere winters their young ſhoots are ſome- 
times killed in expoſed places. It loves a light moiſt 
foil, 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 
ſorts, are tender, ſo cannot be maintained in England, 
unleſs they are placed in a ſtove in winter. Theſe are 
propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured from 
the countries where they naturally grow, for they do 
not produce any here; theſe ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
pots filled with earth from the kitchen- garden, and 


plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark; if the ſeeds 


are good, the plants will appear in ſix weeks or two 
months; when theſe are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and their roots 
ſeparated; then each plant ſhould be put into a ſmall 

pot filled with the like earth, and plunged into a hot- 
| Þed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them till they 
have taken new root, and then they muſt have the 
ſame treatment as other tender plants from the fame 
countries. | of | 


" 


Mo 
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While the plants are young they are more tthder 
than afterward, therefore it will be proper to E 
them in the tan- bed in the ſtove the two or three fir 


years; but when they have obtained ſtrength, they 


may be kept in a dry ſtove of a temperate heat in 
winter, and in ſummer they may be expoſed to the 
open air in a ſheltered ſituation; with this manage- 
ment I have kept ſeveral of the ſpecies, ſome of which 
have produced flowers in the Chelſea Garden, and 


ſome of the ſorts I have propagated by cuttings. 
The. tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſorts, are propa- 


gared from ſeeds, which ſhould: be ſown in a ſhady 
ation in autumn, and then the plants will come 
up the following ſpring ; but if the ſeeds are ſown in 


the ſpring, the plants ſeldom rife the ſame ſeaſon. 
When the plants come up, they will require no other 


care but to keep them clean from weeds till autumn, 
when, if they have made any progreſs, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on a north border, at about ſix inches 
diſtance, where they may grow two years, and. then 


. ſhould be planted. where they are to remain, which 


ſhould be in a cool moiſt foil, not too much expoſed 
to the ſun. 


RONDELETIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 12. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 206. | | 


The CnARACTERs are, 


The flower bas a permanent empalement of one leaf, fit- 


ting upon the germen, cut into five acute points. It bas 


one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a cylindrical tube longer than 
the empalement, bellied toward the top, and cut into five 
roundiſh.ſegments at the brim, which are reflexed. It has 
ve awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits , the 
roundiſb germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a 


ſlender ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by an obtuſe 


ene The germen afterward becomes a roundiſb crown- 


capſule with two cells, incloſing two or three angular 
ſeeds in each. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spxcixs are, | 1. 


1. RonDELETIA (Americana) foliis ſeſſilibus, paniculs 


dichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 243. Rondeletia with leaves 
ſitting cloſe to the branches, and a forked panicle. Ron- 
deletia arboreſcens, tint facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 15, 
Tree-like Rondeletia having the appearance of Tinus. 


2. RoNDELETIA-( A/iatica) foliis petiolatis, oblongis acu- 


tis. Flor. Zeyl. 80. Rondeletia with oblong leaves grow- 
ing upon foot-ſtalks. Cupi. Hort. Mal, 2. p. 37. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the Welt-Indies, 
where Plumier diſcovered it, and gave it this title in 


| honour of Gulielmus Rondeletius, a famous phyſiciari 


and natural hiſtorian of Montpelier, 
The ſeeds of this plant were firſt ſent me by Mr. 


Robert Millar, who collected them on the north fide 


of the iſland of Jamaica; he alſo obſerved the trees 
growing plentifully in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; I 
ave alſo fince received the ſeeds from Barbadoes, 


which have ſucceeded at Chelſea. This riſes with a 
woody ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, branching out 


on every ſide; the branches are covered with aſmogth 
greeniſh bark, and are garniſhed with oblong leaves 
ending in acute points; they are entire, and ſit very 
cloſe to the branches; the upper ſurface is of a lucid 


reen, and the under of a pale green; they are a lit- 


tle crumpled on their ſurface, and ſtand alternate. 


The flowers come out in bunches at the end of the 


branches, they are white and have little ſcent, Theſe 


appear in autumn, and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in- 


ngland. k | | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Malabar z this 
riſes with a woody ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet high, divid- 
ing into ſeveral branches, which are covered with a 
ſmooth bark, and garniſhed with ſtiff oblong leaves 
of a lucid green, ſtanding alternate on the lower part 
of the branches, but by pairs toward the extremity z 
they have ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are entire. The 


flowers are produced in large bunches at the end of the 


branches; they are of a yellowiſh white colour, and 


11 M | have 
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have a fragrant odour: theſe are ſucceeded by round- 


iſn capſules having two cells, each containing three 
or four angular feeds. ET * 


in England, un 


are come up and fit to remove, they muſt be tranſ- 


planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged into a 


moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender plants from the fame country; in 
winter they muſt be placed in the tan · bed in the ſtove, 
where theſe plants will thrive, and in two or three 
years will flower, when they will make an * 
variety amongſt other tender exotic plants, they 
retain their leaves all the year; and thoſe of the ſe- 
cond ſort being of a lively green, make a fine appear- 
ance at all ſeaſons. | 
ROOT, in Latin Radix. ; 
A Root is that part of a plant, by which it naturally 
draws in its nouriſhment. The Roots of ts be- 
ing of various forms, and each diſtingui by a 
different name, it will not be improper, in this place, 


to 'nſert the * of thoſe which are thus diſtin- 


gu ſhed. And fir 5 | | 

A fibrous Root, Radix fibroſa, is that which conſiſts 
wholly of ſmall fibres, as moſt forts of Graſs, Pinks, 
&c. | 

A tuberous Root, Radix tuberoſa, is that which con- 


ſits of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance, and is of a round- 


iſh figure, as Turneps, Potatoes, 

A . Root, Radix bulboſa, is that which con- 
ſiſts either of ſeveral coats involving one another, as 
Onions, Tulips, &c. or of ſeveral ſcales lying over 
one another, as Lilies, Crown Imperials, &c. The 
firſt of theſe is called a tunicated Root, the laſt a ſqua- 
mous Root. EB | 

A tefticulared Root, Radix teſticulato, is a double 
tuberoſe Root, for it conſiſts of two knobs, reſembling 
a pair of teſticles, as in the Orchis. 95 

A handed Rovt, Radix palmata, is a tuberoſe Root 
divided, as it were, into ſeveral fingers, as in the 
handed Satyrions. 5 Wr . 
A grumous Root, Radix grumoſa, is that which is 
compoſed of ſeveral knobs, as the Anemone, &c. 

A granulous Root, Radix | 

grumous Root, with ſmall knobs reſembling ſo many 
rains of Corn, as in the white Saxifrage. 

; A tap Root is a tuberofe Root extended in length, as 
in Parſneps, Carrots, &. 

R OSA, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 636. tab. 408. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 556. The Roſe- tree. | 

The — are, 2 g Y 

| The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, divided into 
ve — at the top, hut the baſe is g and bell- 
ſhaped. The ſegments are'ſpear-foaped, two of theſe al- 
ternately bave xer on their fides, two other alter- 
nately art naked, and the fifth has often an x, 
and ſometimes none. The flower hath five oval beart- 

| ſhaped petals inſerted in the empalement, and a great num- 
ber of ſhort huir- lite ſtamina inſerted in the neck of the em. 
phalement, terminated by three-cornered ſummits. It bath 
mum permen ſituated in be bottom of the lement, each 
Þivinig u ſhort hairy. le, imported to the fade of the ger- 
mth, crowned by obtuſe NR. The fleſby baſe of the 

5 lement afterward becomes à top: ſbuped coloured fruit 
ha 1 one cell, including many hairy oblong ſeeds faſtened 


1 þ fide to the empalement. - | 
This 1 of planes is ranged in the fifth ſection of 


Linneus's twelfth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
- whoſe flowers have many ſtamina inſerted in the em- 
palement, and many ſtyles. 


The Species are, 
Mila Roſe with an v Fruit, baving @ ſmooth font. Hall 
' odorato incarnato. C. B. P. 483. Common wild Roſe, 


* 


granulata, is a kind of | 


* 8 
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with e feſh-toloared froret flower, commoniy called Wild 
Briar, Dog Roſe, or Hep-tree. : 


12. Ros (Spinaſiſima) 8 ovatis glabris, pe- 
Theſe plants being very tender, cannot be preſerved 8e | 

I W; they are kept in a warm ſtove. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and when the plants 


dunculis caule petioliſque aculeatiſſimis. Lin, Sp. 
Plant. 70g. Wild Roſe with oval ſmooth fruit, but the 
ſtalks and foot-ftalks extremely armed with ſpines. Roſa 
campeſtris ſpinoſiſſima, flore albo odorato. C. B. P. 
483. Mild prickly Roſe with a white ſeoeet flower, com- 
monly called the Burnet-leaved Roſe. 

3. Rosa (Villoſe) germinibus globoſis aculeatis, pedun- 
culis hiſpidis, caule aculeis — tiolis aculeatis, 
foliis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 704. Roſe with a globular 

Price ſi fruit and foot-ftalk, and woolly leaves whoſe foct- 

> fealks are prickly. . Roſa ſylveſtris pomifera major. 
C. B. P. 484. The greater, wild, Apple-bearing Roſe. 

4. Ros (Eglanteria) germinibus globoſis pedunculiſ- 
que glabris, caule aculeis ſparſis rectis, petiolis ſca- 
bris, foljolis acutis. Lin. Sp. 703. Roſe with à globu- 
lar fruit, a ſincoth foot-ftalk, the ſtalk armed with ere 
ſpines, the leaves pointed, having rough foot-lalks. Roſa 
Iylveſtris, folis odoratis. C. B. P. 483. Wild Roſe with 

\ ſeweet-ſcented leaves, commonly called Sweet Briar. 

5. Ros (Scotica) caule petioliſque aculeatis, foliis pin- 
natis, - foliolis apice inciſis, fructu globoſo. Roſe with 
the ſtalk and foot-ftalk armed with ſpines, wwinged leaves 
os lobes are cut at their points, and a globular fruit. 

Roſa pimpinella minor Scotica, flore livide rubente. 
Edit. prior. Small, Scotch, Burnet-leaved Roſe, with a 
livid red flower. 

6. Ros a (Inermit) caule inermi, pedunculis hiſpidis, 
calycis foliolis indiviſis, fructibus oblongis. Roſe with 
a ſmooth ſtalk, a prickly foot-talk to the flower, the ſmall 
leaves of the empalement undivided, and oblong fruit, 
Roſa campeſtris, ſpinis carens, biflora. C. B. P. 484. 
Unarmed Roſe having two flowers. 

7. Rosa (Hiſpanics) foliis utrinque villoſis, calycis fo- 
liolis aeutè ſerratis, fructu glabro. Roſe with leaves 
which are hairy on both fides, the ſmall leaves of the em- 
palement ſharply ſawed, and a ſmooth fruit. 

8. Rosa (Scandens) caule aculeato, foliis perennantibus 
lucidis, flore odorato. Climbing Roſe with a prickly 
talk, ſhining evergreen leaves, and a ſcveet flower. Roſa 
ſylveſtris dumetorum ſcandens ſempervirens, myrti 

lio lucido, flore albo odorato, fructu parvo rotun- 
do & hiſpido. Mich. Cat. Pl. Ag. Flor. Wild, woody, 
climbing Roſe, with a ſhining evergreen Myrtle leaf, a 
white Roan ſeal flower, nds ſmall, round, prickly fruit. 

9. Ros (Semper virens) germinibus ovatis pedunculiſque 

- hiſpidis, caule petioliſque aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

704. Evergreen Roſe with an oval germina, whoſe foot- 

falks are prickly. Roſa moſchata ſempervirens. C. B. P. 

482. Evergreen Muſk Roſe. "43 

o. Rosa (Virginiana) inermis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
ovatis ſerratis utrinque glabris, calycis foliolis indivi- 

ſis. Roſe without thorns, having winged leaves which are 
ſmooth on both fides, and the leaves of the empalement 
— gon 238 Virginiana pimpinellæ ma- 
Joris foliis. Raii Hiſt. Wild Virginia Roſe with greater 
Burnet leaves. Ws rs 

11. Rosa (Lutea) caule aculeato, foliis pinnatis, foli- 
olis ovatis ſerratis utrinque glabris, pedunculis bre- 
viſſimis. Roſe with a prickly ſtalk, winged leaves having 
oval ſawed lobes which are ſmooth on both fides, and ſport 

Foot-ftalks to the flower. Roſa lutea ſimplex. C. B. P. 
483. The fingle Yellow Roſe. 

12. Rosa (Punicea) caule aculeato, folits pinnatis, fo- 
liokis rotundioribus ſerratis, petalis emarginatis bico- 
loribus. Roſe with a prickly flalk, winged leaves having 
Founder ſawed lobes, the petals of the Ie indented at 
the top, and of teuo colours. Roſa punicea. Corn. Can. 
'11. The Auſtrian Roſe, 

13. Rosa (Moſchata) caule aculeato ſcandente, foliis 


ſenis glabris, floribus umbellatis. Roſe with a prickly 
h 


climbing ſtalk, leaves having ſeven ſmooth lobes, and 
flowers growing in umbels. Roſa 
2. p. 45. Greater Muſt Roſe. 
14. Rosa (Centifolia) germinibus ovatis pedunculiſque 
hiſpidis, caule hiſpido aculeato, petiolis inermibus. 


ata major. J. B. 


Lin. Sp. 704. Roſe with an oval germen, ſtinging foo!- 
alks, 


ROS | 
Falle, and the foot-Rlalks of the leaves fmooth. Roſa 
_  -Entifolia rs Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 114. The Dutch 
undred-leaved Roſe. 'W | . 
15. Rosa (Damaſcena) caule aculeato, pedunculis hiſ- 
pidis, calycibus pinnatifidis hirſutis. Roſe with a prict- 
5 alk, briſtly foot ails to the flowers, and wing-point- 
ed hairy empalements. Roſa Damaſcena. Lob. Icon. 
206. Damaſk Roſe. toes rt, | 
16, Rosa (Alba) germinibus ovatis glabris, pedunculis 
hiſpidis, caule petioliſque aculeatis. Lin. Sp. 705. 
- Roſe with a ſmooth oval germen, whoſe foot alls are 
Singing and the branches prickly. Rofa alba vulgaris 
major. C. B. P. 482. Common great White Roſe. 
17, Ros (Belgica) caule aculeato, foliis ſubtus hirſu- 
tis, calycibus ſemipinnaris villoſis. Roſe with à prickly 
ſtalk, leaves which are bairy on their under fide, and half- 
winged hairy empalements to the flowers. Roſa Belgica 
| five vitrea flore rubicante. Rea. Flor. The Bluſh Bel- 
gick Roſe. TV 
18. Rosa (Provincialis) caule petioliſque aculeatis, fo- 
lis ſubtus villoſis, calycibus ſemipinnatis hiſpidis. 
Roſe with prickly flalks and foot-ftalks, leaves hairy on 
their under fide, and briſtiy half-winged empalements. 
Roſa Provincialis major, flore pleno ruberrimo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 252.- Larger Provence Roſe, with 
a very red double flower, commonly called Provence Roſe. 
19. Rosa (Incarnata) caule inermi pedunculis aculea- 
tis, calycibus ſemipinnatis. Roſe with an unarmed 
tall, prickly foot-flalks, and half-winged empalements 
to the flowers. Roſa incarnata. Park. Par. The, Bluſh 


Koſe. a | 
20. Ka (Gallica) caule ſubinermi, foliis quinis ſub- 
tus villoſis, calycis foliolis indiviſis. Roſe with a ftalk 
almoſt unarmed, leaves having frve lobes, hairy on their 
under fide, and the leaves of the empalement undivided. 
Roſa rubra. Ger. The Red Roſe. 
21. Rosa (Cinnamomea) germinibus 
liſque glabris, caule aculeis ſtipularibus, petiolis ſub- 
inermibus. Lin. Sp. 703. Roſe with a ſmooth globular 
fruit, prickly branches, and ſmooth foot-ſtalks to the leaves. 
Roſa odore cinnamomi, flore pleno. C. B. P. 483. 
The double Cinnamon Roſe. | | ; 
22. Ros (Muſceſa) caule petioliſque aculeatis, pedun- 
culis calycibuſque piloſiſſimis. Roſe with armed ſtalks, 
' "the foot-ftalks of 1h# leaves and the empalements of the. 
flower very hairy. Roſa rubra plena, ſpinoſiſſima, pe- 
dunculo muſcoſo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 252. The moſt 
thorny, double, Red Roſe, with a molly foot-ftalk, com- 
monly called Moſs Provence Roſe. . 
T bere are a great variety of double Roſes now culti- 
vated in the Engliſh gardens; moſt of them have 
been accidentally obtained from ſeeds, ſo that they 
muſt not be eſteemed as diſtin& ſpecies, therefore I 
mall only inſert their common names, by which they 
are known in the gardens, that thoſe who are inclined 
to collect all the varieties, may be at no loſs for their 
titles. The forts before enumerated, I believe, are 
diſtin& ſpecies, as their ſpecific characters are diffe- 
rent, though it is difficult to determine which of 
them are really ſo; therefore I do not poſitively aſſert 
they are diſtinct ſpecies, though I have great reaſon 
to believe they are ſo. 4 | 
The varieties of Garden Roſes which are not before 
mentioned : 
The Monthly Roſe, 


The ſtriped Monthly Roſe, They rag. a 
The York and Lancaſter Roſe, ( che Damaſk Roſe. 


Mrs. Hart's Roſe, 


” 


The red <> 2 Roſe is ſuppoſed a variety of the 
| 


Bluſh Belgick. a 
The ſingle Velvet Roſe, 


Theſe three are all varieties ; 
The double Velvet Roſe, } the laſt I raiſed from the ſeeds 
The Royal Velvet, ] of the pale Provence Roſe. 
The Childing Roſe, 1 
— Tek bee are we 
| The double Virgin Roſe, J 2 ? other. 


The Cabbage Provence is only & variety of the Com- 


mon Provence. . 
The Blyſti or Pale Provence is a variety of the Red 
Provence. ä 


globoſis peduneu | 


| 


| 


and hairy on both ſides ; they are compoſed of three 


* 


s 

The white Monthly + } are varieties of the Ba- 
The white Damaſk | maſk Roſe. - 

The Frankfort Roſe may be a diſtin& ſpecies, but is. 

of little value; the flowers rarely open fair, and have 


no odour. 


The double Sweet Briat  Y _.... 

The eve n Sweet Briar de mnie of the 
The double bluſh Sweet Briar, J oommon ſort. 
The Auſtrian Roſe with red an 


yellow flowers is 
only an accidental 14 92 
„ een Yellow Roſe is a variety of the ſingle 
yellow. ; 
The Roſa Mundi is a variety of the Red Roſe, 

The ſmall, white, and ſemidouble white, are varieties 
of the common white; | 
The firſt here enumerated is very common in hedges 
in moſt parts of England, fo is not cultivated in gar- 
dens, The Heps of this are uſed in medicine for 
making a conſerve. The Bedeguar, which is a hairy 
ſpongy excreſcence occaſioned by the bite of ſmall. 
ichneumon flies, grows upon the ſtalks and branches 
of this plant, a ſometimes upon other ſorts of 
Roſes. There are two or three varieties of this Roſe 
commonly met with in hedges, one with a white, ano- 
ther with a red flower, and one with ſmooth leaves ; 
the two firſt are evidently varieties, but I doubt if the 
laſt is not a diſtinct ſpecies, | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in many parts of 
England; this ſeldom riſes above three feet high. 
The ſtalks are lender, and clofely armed with ſmall 
2 z the leaves are ſmall, and are compoſed of 
three pair of roundiſh lobes terminated by an odd one; 
the flowers are white, and have an agreeable muſky 
ſcent. This propagates faſt by its creeping roots. 
The third fort grows naturally in the — * coun- 
ties in ww — this riſes with ſtrong ſtalks to the 


height of The young branches 


even or eight feet. 
are covered with a och brown bark ; the ſpines 


are but few, and are very ſtrong ; the leaves are , 
pair of oblong oval lobes terminated by an odd one 
theſe are deeply fawed on their edges ; the flowers are 
large, fingle, and of a red colour; they appear the 
beginning of June, and are ſucceeded by large round- 

iſh Heps or fruit, which are ſet with ſoft prickles; 
they have a pleaſant acid pulp ſurrounding the ſeeds, 
therefore are by ſome perſons preſerved, and made 
_ a ſweetmeat, which is ſerved up in deſerts to the 
table. ; | 
The fourth ſort is the common Sweet Briar, which is 
ſo well known as to need no deſcription ; this is found 

wing naturally in ſome parts of Kent, 
he fifth ſort is the Dwarf -Burnet-leaved Scotch 
Roſe, of which there are two varieties, one with a 
variegated flower, and the flowers of the other are of 

a livid red colour; the latter is the ſame with the 
Roſa Alpina,” pumila, montis roſarum, pimpinelle 
foliis minoribus ac rotundioribus flore minimo livide 
rubente. Hort. Cath. for I have dried ſpecimens of 
this which were ſent me from Italy, and by compar- 
ing them with the Scotch Roſe, I find they are the 
ſame. This ſort ſeldom riſes more than a foot high. 
The ſtalks are covered with a brown bark, and are 
cloſely armed with ſrall ſpines; the leaves are v 
ſmall, and have a reſemblance to thoſe of Burnet ; the 
flowers are ſmall, and fit cloſe to the branches; the 
fruit is round, and of a deep purple colour, inclining 
to black when ripe. 

The ſixth fort riſes to the height of fix or ſeven feet. 
The ſtalks and branches have no ſpines, but are co- 


vered with a ſmooth reddiſh bark; the leaves are 


compoſed of three pair of thin oval lobes, terminated 


by an odd one; they are very ſmooth, of a bright 


green, and very ſlightly ſawed on their edges, ſtand- 
ing uy far aſunder upon the midrib ; the foot-ſtalks 
flowers are armed with briſtly hairs; the five 
leaves of the empalement are long, ſlender in the 
middle, but terminate in an oval leafy point ; the 
flowers are ſingle, of a bright red colour, and appear 
the beginning of May; theſe are ſucceeded 1 ong 
pear- 


* 


ſpeat- ſhaped Heps, which are ſmooth. Thie plants 


produce à ſecond. crop of flowers about the end of 
Auguſt, but theſe fall off, and are not ſucceeded by 


eps. 1 | | | 
The ſeeds of the ſeventh ſort were ſent me by Robert 
More, Eſq; from Spain, where he found the plants 
rowing naturally; this riſes with ſtrong upright 
tale about four feet high, armed with ſtrong thorns. 
The leaves are hairy on both ſides; the lobes are 
roundiſh, and ſawed on their edges; the ſmall leaves 
of the empalement are acutely ſawed ; the flowers are 
ſingle, of a bright red. colour, and appear early in 
May; theſe are ſucceeded by large, ſmooth, round- 
iſh Heps, which ripen the end of Auguſt, 
The eighth ſort was diſcovered by Signior Micheli, 
growing naturally in the woods near Florence, who 
lent it to Dr. Boerhaave of Leyden, in whoſe curious 
garden I ſaw it growing in the year 1727: this hath 
ſlender ſtalks which trail upon the ground, unleſs they 
are ſupported, and, if trained up to a pole or the 
ſtem of a tree, will rife twelve or fourteen feet high; 
they are armed with crooked reddiſh ſpines, and gar- 
niſhed with ſmall leaves, compoled of three pair of 
oval acute-pointed lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
they are of a lucid green, and are ſawed on their edges; 
they continue green all the year; the flowers are ſmall, 
ſingle, white, and have a muſky odour z theſe in 
their natural . of growth continue in ſucceſſion 

reat part of the year, but their time of flowering in 
| Eogland is in June. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain ; theſeeds of 
this were ſent me by Robert More, Eſq; who found 
the plants growing there naturally. This riſes with 
erect ſtalks four or five feet high, which are covered 
with a green bark, and armed with ſtrong crooked 
white ſpines, 
- lobes ending in acute points; they are ſmooth, of a 
lucid green, and are lightly ſawed on their edges; 
_ theſe continue all the year, and make a goodly ap- 
. pearance in winter. The flowers grow in large 
— or umbels at the end of the branches; they 

are ſingle, white, and have a ſtrong muſky odour ; 
they appear in Auguſt, and if the autumn proves 
favourable, will continue in ſucceſſion till October. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North America; this riſes with ſeveral ſmooth 
ſtalks to the. height of five or ſix feet. The young 
branches are covered with a ſmooth purple bark; the 
leaves are compoſed of four or five pair of ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one; they are 
ſmooth on both ſides, of a lucid green on their upper 
ſide, but pale on their under, and are deeply ſawed 


on their edges; the flowers are ſingle, of a livid red | © 


colour, and appear in July; the empalement is divided 
into five long narrow. ſegments which are entire. This 
is kept in gardens for the ſake of variety, but the 
flowers have little ſcent. | 
The eleventh fort is the fingle Yellow Roſe; this hath 
weak ſtalks which ſend out many flender branches, 
cloſely arxmed with ſhort, crooked, brown ſpines. The 
leaves are compoſed of two or three pair of oval thin 
lobes, terminated by an odd one; they are ſmooth, 
of a light green, and are ſharply ſawed on their 
edges; the | ov grow upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 
are ſingle, and of a bright yellow colour, but have 
no ſcent. | 
The twelfth. fort is commonly called the Auſtrian 
Roſe. The ſtalks, branches, and leaves are like thoſe 
of the laſt, but the leaves are rounder ; the flowers 
are larger; the petals have deep indentures at their 
points z they are of a bright yellow within, and of a 


purpliſh copper colour on the outſide; they are 


ſingle, have no ſcent, and ſoon fall away. There is 
frequently a variety of this with yellow flowers upon 
one branch, and copper colour upon another. This 
ſort of Roſe loves an open free air and a northern 
aſpect. | | 4 

The thirteenth ſort. is the Muſk Roſe; this riſes with 


weak ſtalks to the height of ten or twelve feet, co- | 
vered with a ſmooth greeniſh bark, and armed with | 


. 


The leaves are compoſed of five oval 


— — 


{ Jp open wide, and decay ſoon ; they are of a 
deep red colour, and have an agreeable ſcent. 
' Roſa Mundi is a variety of this with ſtriped flowers. 


| ROG 
ſtiort ſtrong ſpines. The leaves ate ſmooth, and com— 
poſed of three pair of oval ſpear-ſhaped lobes, termi- 


' nating in points ending with an odd one; they are of 


a light green colour, and ſawed on their edges; the 


flowers are produced in large bunches, in form of um- 


bels, at the end of the branches; theſe appear in Au- 


guſt, and continue in ſucceſſion till the froſt: ſtops 


them; they are white, and have a fine muſky odour. 
There is one with ſingle,” and another with douhle 
flowers of this ſort. The ſtalks of theſe plants are 
too weak to ſupport themſelves, ſo the plants ſhould 
be placed where they may have ſupport. 
The | fourteenth ſort is the Dutch hundred-leaved 
Roſe ; this riſes with prickly ſtalks about three feet 
high. The leaves have ſometimes three, and at others 
five lobes ; the lobes are large, oval, ſmooth, and of 
a dark green with purple edges; the foot-ſtalk of the 
flower is ſet with brown briſtly hairs ; the empalement 
of the flower is ſmooth, and half winged ; the flowers 
are very double, and of a deep red colour, but have 
little ſcent, 
The. fifteenth is the Damaſk Roſe ; this riſes with 
prickly ſtalks eight or ten feet high, covered with a 
2 bark, and armed with ſhort ſpines. The 
eaves are compoſed of two pair of oval lobes, ter- 


. minated by an odd one; they are of a dark green on 


their upper ſide, but pale on their under ; the borders 
frequently turn brown, and are ſlightly ſawed ; the 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers are ſet with prickly hairs ; 
the empalement of the flower is wing-pointed and 


hairy: the flowers are of a ſoft pale red, and not 
very double, but have an agreeable odour ; the Heps 


are long and ſmooth. 
The ſixteenth is the common large White Rofe, fo 
well known as to-need no geſcription. Of this there 
are two varieties, one with a half double flower, 
having _but twq or three rows of petals, and the 
other has a ſmaller flower, and the ſhrub is of lower 
growth, | | | 
The ſeventeenth ſort is called the Bluſh Belgick 
Roſe ; this riſes about three feet high, with prickly 
ſtalks. The leaves are compoſed eitherof five or ſeven 
lobes, which are oval, hairy on their under fide, and 
ſlightly ſawed on their edges ; the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers and the empalements are hairy, and withqut 
ſpines ; the empalements are large and half-winged ; 
the flowers are very double, of a pale fleſh colour, 
and have but little ſcent. It generally produces great 
uantities of lowers. The red Belgick Roſe differs 
rom this only in the colour of the flower, which is 
of a cep red. 
The eighteenth ſort is the common Provence Roſe, 
which 1s well known in the Engliſh gardens, being 
cultivated in great plenty in the nurſeries, and is one 
of the moſt beautiful ſorts yet known. The flowers 
of this ſort are ſometimes very large, and the petals 
are cloſely folded over each other like Cabbages, 
from whence it is called the Cabbage Roſe. The 


flowers of this fort of Roſe have the moſt fragrant 


odour of all the ſorts, therefore is better worth pro- 
pagating. 1 

The nineteenth ſort is the Bluſh Roſe. The ſtalks 
of this riſe from three to four feet high, and are not 
armed with ſpines ; the leaves are hairy on their under 
ſide ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers are armed with 


| ſome ſmall ſpines ; the . of the flower is 


half-winged; the flowers have five or ſix rows of 
petals which are large, and ſpread open; they are of 
a pale bluſh colour, and have a muſky ſcent. 

The twentieth ſort is the common Red Roſe, which 
is uſed in medicine. The ſtalks of this fort grow 
erect, and have ſcarce any ſpines z they riſe from three 
to four feet high; the leaves are compoſed of three or 
five large oval lobes, which are hairy on their under 
ſide ; the ſmall leaves of the empalement are undi- 
vided ; the flowers are large, but not very double, 


The 


The 


„ ROB 


The twenty firſt ſott is the double CinnamonRoſe ; great quantity of flowers in Auguſt and Soptembet, 


this is. one of the ſmalleſt o wers, and the earlieſt of 


all the kinds. The ſtalks riſe about aur feet high, are | 


.covered'/with ja purpliſh fmooth back, and have. no 
ſpines, but at the joints ;1immediately under the 
leaves, where 2 placed by paits; they are 
Mort and crooked. The leaves are compoſed of 
three pair of oval lobes: terminated by an odd one; 
they: are hairy on their under ſide, and are ſawel on 
their edges; the leaves of the empalement of the 
flower are narrow and entire; the flower is mall, 
double, and has a ſcent like Cinnamon, from hence 
it had the title of Cinnamon Roſe. | 
The - twenty-ſecond>fort is called | the Moſs Provence 
| ws from the reſemblance which the flowers of this 


ave to thoſe of the common: Provence Roſe, yet it is | 
undoubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies ; for although the ſtalks | 


and ſhoots of this are very like thoſe of the common, 
yet the plants ate difficult to propagate, which the 
common ſort is not. This very rarely ſends up ſuckers 
from the root, and when the branches are layed down, 
they are long before they put out roots, ſo that this 
ſort has been frequently propagated by budding it 
upon ſtocks of other ſorts of Roſes, but the plants ſo 
raiſed —— fo durable as thoſe which are propa- 
| ' * . 
The flatks — branches of this ſort are cloſely armed 
with brown ſpines ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers and 
the etnpalements are covered with long hair-like 
Moſs ; the flowers are of an elegant crimſon, colour, 
and have a moſt agreeable odour. 
Moſt of the forts. of Roſes are of foreign growth, and 
have been at various times — bs into the Eng- 
liſh gardens, but they are generally natives of northern 
countries, or grow upon the cold mountains in the 
warmer parts of Europe, ſo they are very hardy in 
reſpect to cold, but love an open free air, eſpecially 
the Yellow Roſe, the Auſtrian Roſe, and the Monthly 
Roſe. The two former will not flower in a warm 
ſoil and ſituation, nor near the ſmoke of London, and 
the Monthly Roſe will flower much;better.in a free 
open air, than within the reach of the ſmoke of 


n. - 

The uſual time of theſe ſhrubs producing their 
flowers is from the middle, or latter end of May, till 
the middle of July. | 

But in order 8 — 5 n longer than 
they are naturally diſpoſed to it is r to plant 
ſome of the Monthly Roſes near a — nich 
will occaſion: their budding at leaſt three weeks or a 
month before thoſe in the open air; and, if you give 
them the help of a glaſs before them, it will bring 
their flowers much forwarder, eſpecially where dun 
is placed to the back ſide of the wall (as is practilec 
in raiſing early fruits; ) by this method I have ſeen 
fair Roſes of this kind blown in February, and they 
may be brought much ſooner againſt hot walls or in 
ſtoves, where. people are curious this way. 

You may alſo cut off the tops of ſuch ſhoots which 
have been produced the ſame ſpring early in May, from 
ſome of theſe ſorts of Roſes which are planted. in the 
open air, and upon a ſtrong ſoil ; this will cauſe them 
to make new ſhoots, which will flower late in autumn, 
as will alſo the late removing the plants in ſpring, pro- 
vided they do not ſuffer by drought, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced; but particularly in the year 1718, 
when I had occaſion to remove a large parcel of 
theſe plants in May, juſt as they were beginning to 
flower; in doing of which I cut off all the flower- 
buds, and, after having opened a trench here they 
were to be planted, I poured a large quantity of wa- 
ter, ſo as to render the ground like a pap z then I 
took up the plants, and placed them therein as ſoon 
as poſſible, that their roots might not dry; and, af- 
ter planting them, I watered the ground well again, 
and covered the ſurface over with mulch to prevent 
the drying; after this I repeated watering the plants 
all over two or three times a week, in the evening, 


until they had taken root. In three weeks or a month 
after, the plants ſhot out again, and produced a 


to have more. ſorts than my upon che fame 
11 


8 


which were as fair as thoſe produced in June. The 
Monthly Roſe is the beſt ſort for this purpoſe, there 
being no other ſort: which ill flower early and 
late ſo well as this. | 

The next ſort of Roſe hich flowers in the open air, 
is the Cinnamon, which is immediately followed by 
the »>Damaſk Roſe, then the Bluſh, York, and 


Lancaſter come; after which, the Provence, Dutch, 


Hundred-leayed, White, and moſt other ſorts of 
Roſes follow; and the lateſt ſorts are the Virginia 
and Muſk Roſes, which, if planted in a ſhady: fatua- 
tion, ſeldom flower until September; and, if the au- 
tumn proves mild, will continue often till the mid- 
dle of October. | 
4. ip the two ſorts of 'Muſk Roſes, |! ſhould. 
be p againſt a wall, pale, or other build- 
ing, that their branches may be ſupported, other- 
wiſe: they are ſo ſlender and weak as to trail upon the 
& [Theſe plants ſhould not be pruned until 
ring, becauſe cheir branches are ſome what tender; 
that When they are cut in winter, they often die 
after the knife; theſe produce their flowers at the 


extremity of the ſame year's ſhoots in large bunches, 


ſo that their branches muſt not be ſnortened in the 
ſummer, leſt; thereby the flowers ſhould be cut off. 
The ſhrubs will grow to be ten or twelue feet high, 
and muſt not be checked in their gtomth, if you in- 
tend: they ſhould flower well, ſo that they ſhould be 
placed where: they may be allowed room. Bow 
The loweſt-ſhrub of all the ſorts here mentioned is 
the Scotch Roſe, which rarely grows above a foot 
high, ſo that this muſt be placed among other ſhrubs 


of the ſame growth, which ſhould have à maiſt ſoil 


and a ſnhady ſituation. The Red Roſe, and the Roſa 
Mundi, commonly grow from three to four feet high, 
but ſeldom, — that; | butithe Damaſk, Provence, 
and Frankfort Roſes grow to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet; ſo that in planting them, care ſhould 
be taken to place their ſeveral kinds, according to 

their various growth, amongſt other ſhrubs, — * 
may appear beautiful to the eye: | 

The YellowRaſe, as alſo the Auſtrian Roſe, are both 
natives of America; theſe were originally brought 
from Canada by the French; the other varieties, 
which are now in the gardens, of cheſe ſorts, have 
been accidentally obtained, and are preſerved hy bud - 
ding them on the other ſorts. The ſhrubs of (theſe 


Roles ſeldom ſhoot ſo ſtrong as moſt of the other 


ſorts, eſpecially in the light land near London, here 
they ſeldom produce their flowers. Theſe are eſteemed 
for their colour, being very different from all the 
other ſorts of Roſes; but as their flowers have no 
ſcent, and are of ſhort duration, they do not merit 
the price they are generally ſold at. 

The Franlefort Roſe is of little value, except for a 
ſtock to bud the more tender ſorts of Roſes upon, for 
the flowers ſeldom open fair, and have no ſcent; but 
it being a vigorous ſhooter, renders it proper for 
ſtocks to bud the Yellow and Auſtrian Roſes, which 
will render them ſtronger than upon their own ſtocks 
but the Yellow Roſes ſeldom blow fair within eight 
or ten miles of London, though in the northern parts 
of Great - Britain they flower extremely well. This 
ſort muſt have a northern expoſure, for if it is planted 
too warm, it will not flower. 

The Damaſk and Monthly Roſe ſeldom flower well in 
ſmall confined gardens, nor in the ſmoke of London, 
therefore are not proper to plant in ſuch places, tho 
they frequently grow very vigorouſly chere. Theſe 
alwa — — firſt of any of the forts in 
the 7 ring, therefore frequently ſuffer from froſts in 
April, which often deſtroys all their flowers. 

Al the ſorts of. Roſes may be propagated either from 
ſuckers, layers, or by budding them upon: ſtocks of 
other ſorts of Roſes ; which latter method is only prac- 
tiſed for ſome peculiar ſorts, which do not grow ve 
vigorous upon their on ſtocks, and ſend fort 
ſuckers very ſparingly, or where a perſon rep ik 
pant ; 


bur 


a — 
ROS 
but where this is deſigned, it muſt be obſerved to bud 


only ſuch ſorts upon the ſame ſtock as are nearly equal 
in their manner of growth; for if there be a bud of 


a vigorous growing ſort, and others of weak growth 


budded in the ſame ſtock, the ſtrong one will draw 
all che nouriſhment” from the weaker, and entirely 
ſtarve them. 

If theſe plants are propagated by ſuckers, they ſhould 
be taken off annually in October, and tranſplanted 
out cither into a nurſery in rows (as hath been di- 
rected for ſeveral other forts of flowering-ſhrubs) or 
into the places where they are to remain; for if _— 

| 


ate permitted to ſtand upon. the roots of the o 


plants more than one year, they grow woody, and do 
not form ſo good roots as if planted out the firſt year, 
ſo there is more danger of their not ſucceeding. 

But the beſt meth 
to lay down the young branches in autumn, whi 
will take good root by the autumn following (eſpeci- 
ally if they are watered in very dry weather,) when 
they may be taken from the old plants, and tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain. The plants, which 
are propagated by layers, are not ſo apt to ſend out 


| ſuckers from their roots as thoſe which are from 


ſuckers, therefore ſhould be preferred before them ; 
becauſe they may be much eaſter kept within compaſs, 
and theſe will alſo lower much ſtronger. Theſe ol: 

may be tranſplanted any time from October to April; 
but when they are deſigned to flower ſtrong the firſt 
year after planting, they ſhould be planted early; 
though, as I ſaid before, if they are planted late in 


the ſpring, it will cauſe them to flower in autumn, 


rovided they do not ſuffer by drought. 
olt of theſe ſorts delight in a rich moiſt ſoil and an 
open ſituation, in which they will produce a greater 
uantity of flowers, and thoſe much fairer, than when 
they are upon a dry foil or in a ſhady ſituation, 
The pruning which - uire, is only to cut out 
their dead wood, and take off all the ſuckers, which 
ſhould be done every autumn; and if there are any 
very luxuriant branches, which draw the nouriſhment 
from the other parts of the plant, they ſhould be taken 
out, or ſhortened, to cauſe them to produce more 


branches, if there be occaſion for them to ſupply | ß 
a vacancy ; but you muſt avoid crowding them with | 


branches, which is as injurious to theſe plants as to 
fruit-trees; for, if the branches have not equal be- 
nefit from the ſun and air, they will not produce their 
flowers ſo ſtrong, nor in ſo great plenty, as when 
they are more open, and better expoſed to the ſun, 


ſo that the air may circulate the more freely between 
them, 


| 


1 


* 


ants 


to obtain good-rooted plants | 
c 


. RosMarinus (Anzwuſtifolia) foliis linearibus —— 
dvbich are reflexed on their edges, and 
B. P. 217. Garden Roſe 


ROS 


are removed to a great diſtance from their conge- 
ners, which are ranged in his fourteenth claſs. 
The Spzcrts are, 


bus reflexis, ſubtus incanis. Roſemary with linear leaves 


|; on their un- 
der fide. Roſmarinus hortenſis, anguſtiore folio. C. 


emary with a narrower leaf. 


. RosMarinus (Latifoha) foliis linearibus obtuſis, utrin- 


que virentibus. Roſemary with obtuſe linear leaves which 
are green on both fides. Roſmarinus ſpontaneus latiore 
folio. C. B. P. 217. Broad-leaved wild Roſemary. 
Theſe two ſorts have been frequently ſuppoſed the 
ſame, and the difference accidental ; but ve lon 
cultivated both, and have raiſed them from ſeeds 
without finding them vary, ſo I believe they are dif. 
tin ſpecies. The leaves of the ſecond fbrt are broader 
than thoſe of the firſt, and their poiats are obtuſe; 
the flowers are alſo much larger, and of a deeper co- 
lour, and the ſtalks grow larger, and ſpread out their 
branches wider, and the whole plant has a ſtronger 
ſcent. Theſe differences the gardeners, who culti- 
vate the plants for the market, obſerve. 

There are two other varieties of theſe plants, one of 
the firſt ſort with ſtriped leaves, which the gardeners 
call the Silver Roſemary, and is at preſent rare in the 
Engliſh gardens ; all the plants of this which were - 
here before the ſevere winter in 1740, having been 
then killed; the other is of the ſecond ſort, which is 
ſtriped with yellow; this the gardeners called the Gold 
ſtriped Roſemary. The plants of this ſort re pretty 
hardy, ſo will live in the open air through our com- 
mon winters if they are upon a dry ſoil. 

Theſe plants grow plentifully in the ſouthern parts of 
France, in Spain and Italy, where, upon dry rocky 
ſoils near the ſea, they thrive prodigiouſly, and per- 
fume the air, ſo as to be ſmelt at a great diſtance 
from the land; but, notwithſtanding they are pro- 
duced in warm countries, yet they are hardy enough 
to bear the cold of our ordinary winters very well 
in the open air, provided they are planted upon 
a poor, dry, gravelly foil, on which they will en- 
dure the cold much better than upon a richer ſoil, 
where the plants will grow more vigorouſly in ſummer, 


and ſo be more ſubject to injury from froſt, and they 


will not have ſo ſtrong an aromatic ſcent as thoſe upon 


a dry barren ſoil. 


Thoſe ſorts with ſtriped leaves are ſomewhat ten er, 
eſpecially that with ſilver ſtripes, ſo ſhould either 
be planted near a warm wall, or in pots filled with 
light freſh earth, and ſheltered in winter under a 
frame, otherwiſe they are ſubject to die in froſty 


4s ROSA SINENSIS. . See Hiztscvs. F 
n ROSE THE GUELD ER. See Orurus. 
ROS MARIN US. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 195. tab. 92. 


weather. 
Theſe ſorts may be propagated by planting flips or 


Ia . 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 35. {ſo called of Ros, Dew, and 
Marinus, Lat. belonging to the ſea, q. d. Sea Dew, 
as ſome ſay, becauſe formerly growing in great plenty 
near the ſhore of the Mediterranean Sea; the vapours 


thence ariſing, uſed to fall on it in the manner of Dew.] 
Roſemary. 


The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a tubulous empalement of one leaf, com- 


preſſed at the top, the mouth erect, and divided into two 


lips ;, the upper lip is entire, and the under bifid. It 


hath one petal, the tube is longer than the empalement | 


the brim is ringent; the upper lip is ſhort, ereft, and 
divided into two parts, whoſe borders are reflexed ; the 
lower lip is reflexed, and cut into three parts, the middle 
ſegment being larger and concave. It bath two awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina inclining toward the upper lip, 9 by 


Jingle ſummits, and a four. pointed germen, with a ſtyle 
the ſhape, length, and in the ſame 15 7 


uation with tbe ſta- 
mina, crowned by an acute ſtigma. The germen after- 


ward become four oval ſeeds fitting in the bottom of the | 


alement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe. plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle; fo 


that this genus, by his ſyſtem, with ſix or ſeven more, 


/ 


| | 


cuttings of them in the ſpring of the year, juſt before 


the plants begin to ſhoot, upon a bed of light treſh 
earth; and when they are rooted, they may be tranſ- 


planted into the places where they are deſigned to 
grow ; but it will be proper to do this about the be- 

inning of September, that they may take new rout 
Fefare the froſty weather comes on; for if they are 
planted too late in the autumn, they ſeldom live thro 
the winter, eſpecially if the weather proves very cold ; 
ſo that if you do not tranſplant them early, it will 
be the better method to let them remain unremoved 
until March following, when the froſt is over, obſerv- 
ing neverto tranſplant them at a ſeaſon when the dry 
eaſt winds blow, but rather defer the doing of it un- 
til the ſeaſon is 'more favourable ; for, it they are 
planted when' there are cold drying winds, their leaves 


are apt to dry up, which often kills them; but, if there 


happen to be ſome warm ſhowers ſoon after they are 


removed, it will cauſe them to take root immediately, 


ſo that they will require no farther care but to keep 
them clear from weeds. 


Although theſe plants are tender when planted in a 


garden, yet when they are by accident rooted in 2 


wall (as I have ſeveral times ſeen them, ) they will 
endure the greateſt cold of our winters, though cx- 


. poſed much to the cold winds ; which js occaſioned 1 
3 the 


— 
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RUBIA Fele, fn Hort. Off. 35. 
c & 


Zul, det el Seuſp. 


'ROYENA. Lin. Gen; Plant. 491. 


2. Rovzna (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis glabris. 


ROY 
tte plants being 
roots being drier. 


in medicine, as are alfo the leaves and ſeeds, + + 

The title of this genus was given to it by De Lin. 

næus, in honour of Dr: Adrian Van Royen, late pro- 

feſſor of botany at Leyden in Holland. | | 
The CHaRAcTERS are, | 


The flower has a bellied permanent empalement of one leaf, 


whoſe mouth is obtuſe and ve. pointed. It is of one pe- 
tal, having a tube the lenyth of the empalement, but the | 


4 


brim is divided into five ſegments which turn back. It 
bath ten ſhort ſtamina growing to the petal, terminated by 
oblong, eref, twin ſummits the length of the tube, and 


an oval, bairy germen fitting upon two ſtyles a little longer | 


than the ſtamina, crowned by fingle ſtigmas. The empale- 
ment afterward turns to an oval capſule wilhb four fur- 


rows, having one cell with four valves, containing four | 


oblong triangular ſeeds. | 7 | 
by bis genus of Gs is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Sprcres are, | . 
Rovxxa (Lucida) foliis ovatis ſcabriuſculis. Hort. 
Cliff. 149. Royena with oval rough leaves. Staphy lo- 
dendrum Africanum, folio ſingulari lucido. Herm. 
Parad. 2 32. African Bladder- nut with a fingle Joining leaf: 

rod, 
Leyd. 441: -Royena - with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Vitis Idza Zthiopica, buxi minoris folio, floribus 
albis. Hort. Amſt. 1. p. 125. Ethiopian Whorileberry, 
with a ſmaller Box leaf and white flowers. | 


Leyd. 441. Royena with bairy ſpear ſhaped leaves, Sta- 
hylodendram Africanum, folio lanuginoſo roſmarini 

Raori Boerh. Ind- alt. 2. p. 235. African Bladder- 

nut, with a broader, downy, Roſemary leaf. 

The firſt ſort has been long an inhabitant of ſome cu- 


rious gardens in England, but it 1s not very common | 


here, being very difficult to propagate. _ | 


This plant grows eight or ten feet high, and puts out 
its branches on every ſide, ſo may be trained up to a 
regular head: the branches are cloathed with oval 
ſhining leaves, which are placed alternately, and con- 
tinue all the year, ſo make an agreeable variety among 
other exotic plants in the. green-houſe, during the 
winter ſeaſon. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the leaves along the branches, but as they 
have little beauty, few perſons regard them. I have 
not obſerved any fruit produced by theſe plants in 
England. | 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good | 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet 


high, ſending out many lender branches, covered 
with a purpliſh bark, and garniſhed with ſmall oval 
leaves leſs than thoſe of the Box-tree ; they are ſmooth, 
entire, and of a lucid green, continuing all the year. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
round the branches, they are ſhaped like a pitcher, 
and are white ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh pur- 

le fruit, which ripen in the winter. 

he third ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk ſeven or 
eight feet high, covered with a gray bark, ſending 
out many ſmall branches alternately, which are gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about an inch long, 
and a quarter broad in the middle; they are hoary, 
and are covered with ſoft hairs. The flowers come 
out upon ſhort foot-ſtalks from the fide of the 
branches; they are of a worn-out purple colour and 


ſmall. They appear in July, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. 


Theſe plants are too tender to live through the win- 


ter in the open air in England, therefore they muſt. 
be removed into the green-houſe in autumn, and 
treated in the ſame way as Orange-trees, with which 
culture the plants will thrive. The firſt and third 


more-ſtinted and ſtrong, and their! : 


The flowers of the narrow leaved garden ſort are uſed .. cuttings very rarely ſucceed; and theſe being the 
thods 


* U 


" * „ 


which do, ate two or three years before | ey will 
an 


have made roots ſufficient to tranſplant, their 


only me by whichſthey can be incteaſed in thoſe 


countries, where they do not produce ſeeds, are uſu- 


we ally practiſed, The beſt time to plant the cuttings, 


3. Rovena (Hirſuta) foliis lanceolatis hirſutis. Prod. | 


is early in the ſpring z theſe ſhould- be planted in 


ſmall pots filled with ſoft loamy earth, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed. The pots 1914 be 
cloſely covered down with hand- glaſſes to exclude 
the external air, and the cuttings refreſhed with a 


little water every eighth or tenth day, according as 


the earth becomes dry, for much moiſture will kill 


them. If the cuttings ſhoot, they muſt be graduall 


inured to bear the open air, and when they are well 
rooted, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 


| pots and afterward treated as the old plants, 


the plants put out any young ſhoots from the bot- 
tom, they ſhould be carefully laid down inthe ground 


. while young, becauſe when the ſhoots are tender they 
are more a 1919 out roots, than after they are be- 
3 1 a 


come and hard; theſe branches ſhould be lit 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed in laying of Carna- 
tions: they muſt be frequently, but gently watered, 


during the warm weather in ſummer, but in cold wea- 


ther ir mult be ſparingly given them; when theſe are 
rooted, they may be taken off, and treated in the fame 
way as the cuttings. | | 


The ſecond fort is very apt to ſend up ſuckers from 


the roots, which may be taken off with the roots, and 


thereby increaſed; or thoſe which do not put out roots, 


may be laid down in the ſame manner as the former; 
and the cuttings of this more frequently ſucceed than 


thoſe of the other, ſo thar this ſort is much eaſier 


propagated. 5 
RUBEOLA. See AsrRRULA, GALLIUM, and SHE- 


RARDIA, * 


[RU BIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 113. tab. 38, Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 119. [takes its name from its red colour, 


becauſe the root of this plant is uſed in dyeing A red 


colour.] Madder; in French, Garance. 
The CHARACTERS are, Wy <4 any 

The empalement of the flower is ſmall, cut: into four 
ſegments, and fits upon the germen. The flower bas one 
bell-ſhaped petal having uo tube, but is divided into four 
parts. It hath four awl-ſhaped 

er than the petals, terminated by ſingle . ſummits ; and a 
twin germen under the flower, ſupporting a flender ſtyle 
divided into two parts upward, and crowned by two bead- 
ed ftigmas. The germen afterward become twa ſmooth 
berries oy together, each having one roundiſh ſeed with 
a navel. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the. firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, ' which contains thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The Speis are, | | 


. Runia (Tincforum) faliis ſcnis lanceolatis ſupernè gla- 


bris. Madder with fix Dear ſbaped leaves in whorls, 


whoſe ſurfaces are ſmooth... Rubia tinctorum ſati- 
«+ £+ 333 


va. C. 


» Cultivated Dyer's Madder. 


2, RuBia (Sylveſtris) foliis inferioribus ſenis, ſupernè 


quaternis biniſve, ytrinque aſperis. Madder with the 
lower leaves growing by fixes round the ſtalks, and the 


2 ones by fours or pairs, which are rough on both 
| . 


Rubia ſylveſtris aſpera, quæ ſylveſtris Dioſco- 
ridis. C. B. P. 333! Rough wild of Diojcorides. 


3. RuBla (Peregrina) foliis quaterms. Prod. Leyd, 254. 


ſorts are difficult to propagate here, for the branches 
which are laid down ſeldom put out roots, and thoſe 


Madder with four leaves, which are placed round the 
Halls. Rubia quadrifolia aſperrima lucida peregrina. 


H. L. 523. Foreign four-leaved Madder, with ſhining 


rough leaves. | * | 
The firſt ſort which is cultivated for the root, which 
is uſed in dyeing and ſtaining of linens, grows natu- 
rally in the Lavoe This hath a perennial root and 
an annual ſtalk ; the root is compoſed of many long, 
thick, ſucculent fibres, almoſt as large as a man's lit- 
tle finger; theſe are joined at the top in a head, like 
the roots of Aſparagus, and root very deep into the 
round; I have taken up roots, whoſe ſtrong fibres 
ve been more than three feet long; from the upper 


part 


ſtamina which are ſbort- 


RUB 


part (or head of the root) come out many ſide. roots, 
which extend juſt under the 1urface of the ground to 


a great diſtance; whereby it propagates very faſt; for 
eſe ſend up * eat W of , ſhoots, which, if 
carefully taken off in the ſpring, ſoon after they are 
above ground, become ſo many pang Theſe roots 
are of à dark. colour on their outſide,” ſomewhat tranſ- 
parent, and have a yellowiſh red pith in the middle, 
which is tough and of a bitteriſh taſte; from the root 
ariſe many large, four-cornered, jointed ſtalks, Which 
in good land will grow five or ſix feet long, and, if 
ſupported, ſometimes ſeven or eight; they are armed 
with ſhort herbaceous prickles, and at each joint are 
placed five or ſux ſpear-ſhaped leaves, about three 
inches long, and gear one broad in the middle, 


drawing to a point at each end; their upper ſurfaces|| 
are ſmooth, but their midrib on the under fide are 


armed with rough ' herbaceous, ſpines; the leaves fit 


cloſe to the branches in Whorls. From the joints of 

the ſtalk come out the branches, which ſulta 

flowers; they are placed by pairs oppoſite, each pair 

croſſing the other; theſe have a few ſmall leaves to- 

ward the bottom, which are by threes, and upward 
0 


airs oppoſite; the branches are terminated by 
WE l ſ] pikes of yellow flowers, which are cut 
into four ſegments reſembling ſtars. Theſe appear in 
P une, .and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſeeds which 
ſeldom ripen in England. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain, and in. the 


n the 


ſouth of France; this hath perennial roots like thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, but are much larger; the ſtalks of 
this are ſmaller than thoſe of the but ſort, and are al- 
moſt ſmooth; their lower parts are garniſhed with 
narrow leaves, placed by ſevens in whorls round the 
ſtalks, but upward they diminiſh to four, three, and 
two toward the top; theſe are rough on both, ſides 
at each joint of the ſtalk comes out two ſhort foot-ſtalks 
oppoſite, having two ſmall rough leaves, and end with 
"branching foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining ſmall yellow flowers. 
This ſort flowers the latter end of June, but does, not 


7 ſeeds here. | | 
he third ſort grows naturally in Spain and the Ba- 
Jeriac Iſlands; I received the ſeeds of this ſort from 
Gibraltar, and alſo from 'Minorca, where the plants 

w out of the crevices of the rocks. The roots of 
this ſort are much ſmaller than thoſe of the two for- 


mer, but are leſs ſucculent ; they ſtrike deep intothe 


e and fend up ſeveral ſlender four-cornered , 


alks which are perennial ; they grow a foot and a 
half long, and divide into many branches, whoſe 


Joints are very near each other; they are garniſhed 


with - ſhort ſtiff rough leaves, placed by fours round | 


the ſtalk ; they are about an inch long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, of a lucid green, and con- 
tinue all the year. This hath not produced flowers in 
England. | | ae: 

There is a ſort which grows naturally in Wales, and 
alſo upon St. Vincent's rock, which has four leaves 
at each joint, but theſe are narrower and longer than 
the third fort ; the ſtalks of this are peren- 


thoſe 


nial, and the leaves evergreen } ſo that Mr. Ray has 
u 


miſtaken this plant, having ſuppoſed it to be the 
ſecond, which Rach annual ſtalks riſing much higher, 
therefore I ſhould rather think it might be the third 
ſart, if they were equally hardy ; but the third ſort is 
ſo tender, as to be always killed by ſevere froſts in 
England, if expoſed to the open air. 
The firſt ſort is that which is cultivated for the uſe 
of the dyers and callico printers, and is ſo eſſential to 
both manufaRories, as that neither of thoſe buſineſſes 
can be carried on without this commodity; and the 
conſumptian of it is ſo great here, as that upon a mo- 
derate computation, there is annually ſo much of it 
imported Holland, as the price of it amounts 
| to more than one hundred and eighty thouſand pounds 


Rerling ; which might be ſaved to the public, if | 


ſufficient quantity of it were planted in England, 


where it might be cultivated to greater advantage 


than in Holland, the lands here being better adapted 


ro grow this plant, But as the growing of this plant 


. 


— 


for uſe; and ſhall begin with the m 


in quantity, has been for, ſeveral years difcontin d 
ſo Po method of culture is not well known to — 


epo; here; and as there is at preſent an inclination 


the public to regain, this loſt branch of trade (for 


formefly there was not only enough of this commo- 


dity raiſed in England for our own conſumption, but 
alſo 1575 quantities of it were ſent abroad,) ſo we 
ſhall here giye a full account of the culture of the 
lant, and alſo of the method of Preparing the root 
or uſ ethod naw prac- 
tiſed in Zealand, where the beſt and greateſt quantity 


of, Madder is now raiſed, 
In all che Netherlands, there is no where better 
Madder cultivated, than in Schowen, one of the 


iſlands of Zealand, which, is performed in the fallow- 
ing manner: | 
The land which is deſigned for Madder, if it is 


| N and heavy, is ploughed twice in autumn, that 


the froſt in winter may mellow it and break the clods; 
then it is 1 again in the ſpring, juſt before 
the time of planting the Madder; but if the ground 
is light, then it is ploughed twice in the ſpring; at 
the laſt ploughing it is divided into lands of three feet 
broad, with furrows between each land -four or five 
inches deep. Madder requires a loamy ſubſtantial 
foil, not too ſtiff and heavy, nor over light and ſandy ; 
for although it may thrive, tolerabl wall in the latter, 
yet ſuch. land cannot have a ſecond crop of Madder 
planted, upon it in leſs than eight or ten years inter- 
val; but in Schowen, where the land is ſubſtantial, 
they need not ſtay longer than three or four years, 
in which interval the ground is ſown with Corn, or 
planted with any kinds of pulſe. It is granted, that 
the beſt land for producing of Madder is in Scho- 
wen, where a Lr of land, which is three hun- 
dred ſquare rods of twelve feet each, will yield from 
one.thouſand pounds to three thouſand pounds weight, 
according to the govantls of the land and the fa- 
vourableneſs of the ſeaſons ; but in light land, the 
quantity is from five hundred to a thouſand pounds 
weight. | ad” 
The time for planting of Madder begins toward the 
end of Mr and continues all May, and ſometimes 
in very backward ſprings, there is ſome Madder 
lanted the beginning of June. The young ſhoots 


from the ſides of the root are taken off from the mo- 


ther plant, with as much root as poſſible; theſe are 
called kiemen, and are planted with an iron dibble in 
rows at one foot aſunder, and commonly four kiemen 
in a row. 

The quantity of theſe ſlips (or kiemen) as is required 
to plant one gemet of land, are fold at different 
prices, according to the price which Madder bears, or 
to the demand for the plants; they are often ſold 
from ſixteen to twenty guilders, and ſometimes they 
have been ſold for ten to eleven pounds Flemiſh, but 
the loweſt price is from-fifteen guilders to three pounds 
Flemiſh. | hay 

The expence of planting out a gemet of land with 
Nips (or kiemen) coſts for labour only, from ſixteen 
to Tu guilders, according as the land is heavy or 
light: there are generally employed ſix men to plant, 
two to rake the ground, theſe earn each a guilder a 
day; and five or ſix women or boys, called carpers or 
pluckers of the ſhoots or kiemen, theſe earn twelve 
Dutch pence a day, or two ſchillings. 

The firſt year the Madder is planted, it is cuſtomary 
to plant Cabbages or DwarfKidney-beans, in the fur- 
rows between the beds, but there is always great care 
taken to keep the ground clean from weeds ; this is 
generally contracted for at.two pounds Flemiſh for 
each gemet of land. | 3 | 

In September or October, when the young Madder :5- 
cleaned for the laſt time-that ſeaſon, the green haulm 
(or ſtalks) of the plants, is carefully ſpread down over 
the beds, without cutting any part off, and in No- 
vember the Madder is covered over the haulm with 


three or four inches of earth. 


This covering of the Madder, is performed either 


with the plopgh ar with the ſpade; if it is done 2 
ts | c 


which is called the cold ſtove, and ſeparated with 


n 
rhe firſt, it coſts two guilders and a half, or three 
guilders in ſtrong land each gemet, and over and 


above this, one guilder and a half to level the tops of 
the beds, and make them ſmooth; but it is better 


rformed with the ſpade, only it is more chargeable, | 
; Tor that cofts from eight to ten guilders each gemet, 
hut at the ſame time the clods are broken, and the, 


: 
ſutface of the beds is thade ſmooth and even. | 
The ſecond year in the beginning of April, which is 
about the time the kiemen or young ſhoots are be- 
' ginning to come out, the earth on the top of the beds 

ſhould be ſcuffled over and raked, to deſtroy the 
oung weeds, and make the ſurface ſmooth and mel- 
how that the kiemen may ſhoot out the eaſier above 
ound; this labour coſts three ſhillings each gemet. 
he ſecond ſummer there mult be the lame care taken 
to keep the Madder clean as in the firſt, and then 
nothing 1s planted in the furrows, or ſuffered to grow 
there; at the laſt time of cleaning the ground, in 
September or October, the green haulm is again 
ſpread down upon the beds; and in November the 
* Madder is again covered with earth, in the ſame man- 
ner as the firſt year. | 
By this method of culture, one can ſee how neceſfary 
it is to plant the Madder in beds, for thereby it is 
much eaſier covered with the earth of the furrows ; 
and hereby the earth of the beds 1s every time height- 
ened, whereby the Madder roots will be greatly 
lengthened, and the kiemen or young ſhoots will have 
longer necks, and by being thus deeply earthed, will 
put out more fibres and have much better roots, with- 
out which they will not grow; and it is of equal uſe 
to the mother plants, for by this method the roots 
will be longer; and in this conſiſts the goodneſs and 
beauty of the Madder, for thoſe which have but few 
main roots, are not ſo much eſteemed as thoſe which 
are well furniſhed, with ſide roots called tengels ; a 
Madder plant that has many of theſe roots, is called 
a well bearded Madder plant; therefore one muſt 
never cut off theſe ſide roots, for by ſo doing there 
will be a leſs crop of Madder, and but fe kiemen or 


young ſhoots can be produced; beſides, by the loſs | 


of moiſlure, ſometimes the plants will droop and be- 
come weak ; and there is great profit in having a large 
quantity of kiemen to draw in the ſpring, which are 
in plenty the ſecond and third years. 
The Madder roots are ſeldom dug up the ſecond year, 
but generally after it has grown three ſummers, there- 
fore the culture of the third year is the ſame as in the 
ſecond, during the ſpring and ſummer. 
Before the firſt day of September, it is forbidden to 
dig up any Madder in this iſland; but on that day 
early in the morning, a beginning is made, and the 
perſon who carries the firſt cart load to the ftove, has 
a premium of a golden rider, or three ducats. 
The digging up the Madder of a 8 land, coſts 
from thirty- ſix to one hundred guilders, according to 
the goodneſs of the crop, and the lightneſs or ſtiff- 
' neſs of the ground, but in Hhght land it coſts from 
nine to ten pounds Flemiſh; the perfons who are adroit 
in this buſineſs, are generally paid five ſhillings Fle- 
miſh per day. | | 
The Madder produces flowers in the middle of ſum- 
mer, and ſometimes a few ſeeds, but they never ripen | 
here; nor would they be of uſe to-cultivate the plants, 
fince it is ſo eaffly done by the kiemen. 
Some years paſt they began to plant here the great 
wild Madder, which was called French Madder, but 
this was not eſteemed ſo good for uſe as the tame 
Madder, from which it diffets much, ſo that was 
not continued. The more bitter of taſte the roots 
of the Madder are, when taken out of the ground 
before it is brought to the ſtove, the leſs it will looſe 
of its weight in drying, and is the better afterward 
oy 884 
When the Madder is dug out of the ground, it is 
carried to the ſtove, and there laid in heaps; in that 


n.. 


mill very much reſemb 


with M 


hurdles made of wicker, and memorandums kept of 
each parcel, and to what countryman it belongs, that 
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euch may be dried in their turns, und prepared or 
manufactured, for which turn generally lots are caſt 


| beforchand. The Madder thus carried to the ſtove 


is relzyn. | | 5 

This relzyn is carried about ſix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, into the tower or ſteeple, hoiſted in baſkets by 
ropes to the rooms, and divided or fpread, where it 
remains till the next day, two or three o'clock in the 
morning, about twenty or twenty-one hours; then 
thoſe roots which have lain in the hotteſt places are 
removed to coder, and thoſe in the cooler are re- 
moved to the hotter places nearer the oven. This, is 


continued for four or five days, according as there 


has been more or leſs carried there ; but it is always 
the goods of one perſon, that every - one may have 


his own, and of as equal quality as poſſible, when it 


is delivered out. | 

When the Madder is ſufficiently dried in the tower, 
then it is threſhed on the threſhing-floor, which is 
made clean from dirt or filth, and then it is brought 


to the kiln, and there ſpread on à hair-cloth for 


about twenty hours, during which time the Kiln is 
made more or leſs hot, according as the roots are 


more or leſs thick, or the weather being more or leſs 
cold. | 


From the kiln theMadder is moved to the pounding: 


houſe, and is there pounded on an oaken block made 

hollow, with fix ſtampers plated at the bottom with 

iron bands ; theſe are 0/4 are kept in motion by a 
in 


ed by three horſes ; the preſence of the pounding- 
maſter is here always required, to ftir the Madder 
continually with a ſhovel, to bring it under the ſtamp- 
ers. When the Madder is thus properly pounded, it 
is ſifted over a tub till there is enough to fill a caſk : 
this firſt pounding, which chiefly conſiſts of the thin- 
neſt and ſmalleſt roots, and the outſide huſks with 
ſome earth, which by drying and threſhing could not 
be ſeparated, is called mor mull. 
What remains in the ſieve is put on the block again, 
and pounded a ſecond time, and when the pounding- 
maſter gueſſes a third part is pounded, then the Mad. 
der is taken out again and ſifted over another tub, and 
put into a ſeparatecaſk, and this is called gor gemeens; 
that which remains in this ſecond operation, not enough 
unded in the ſieve, is for the third time put on the 
lock, and pounded till it is all reduced to powder, 
which is called kor kraps. 
When the Madder is cleanſed from the dirt and mull, 
and is entirely pounded at once, then it is called oor 
onberoofde, ſo that this onberoofde actually conſiſts 
of the gemeens and kraps pounded together, and ſift- 
ed without ſeparating them from each other. 
When there is two thirds of kraps, and one third ge- 


meens, which was „ e or manufactur- 
' | 


ed, then they are called two an 


one, or marked 2. 


The ſweepings of the ſtove, as alſo of the ground and 


beams being ſw hy Fen is not loſt, but is put 
amongſt the mull, or told by itſelf. 
The ese of the mill, and every part of the 
pounding-place, is alſo gathered together, and put 
into a fe, this 1s called den beer. . 
When the Madder is thus prepared and put into caſks, 
it is in Zealand examined by ſworn affayers and tried, 
if it is not faulty packed up; that is, whether in the 
ring it is properly manufactured, or falſely 
packed th, and to ſee if every part of the caſk is filled 
der of equal goodneſs and quality, not burn- 
ed in the drying, or mixed with dirt; which the aſ- 
ſayers by certain trials, and by weighing and waſhing 
of the Madder can know, if it is. acc Ring to the ſta- 
tutes of the —_— * 
There are fundry ſtatutes made and publiſhed by the 
ſtates of Zealand, concerning the preparing of Mad- 


der; as one of the 28th of July 1662, one on the 
| 29th of September, and 3 1ſt of October 1671, ano- 


er on the 23d of September 1699, and the laſt on 
the 28th of April 1735: by which ſtatutes, among 


other things, it is ſtrictly forbidden, That no perſon 
hall prepare kraps, in which there ſhall be more than 


110 two 


g a grilt mill, which is turn- 
0 


R 


two pounds of dirt in a hundred weight; nor above 


eight pounds in the like weight of onberoofde, or in 


gemeens more than twelve pounds in a hundred 


weight. 


If che Madder upon trial is found good, the arms of 


the city or village, and the ſign of the ſtove where 


the Madder was prepared, is painted on the caſk with 


black paint. The trial of the Madder is in no place | 


more exact, or more religiouſly obſerved, than in the 
city of Zirkzee; therefore the merchants in Germany, 
who know this, always prefer the Madder of that 
place to all others, and will not Buy any which has 
not the- arms of Zirkzee painted upon the caſks, if 
they are to be had. 


We before mentioned the tower, the kiln, dc. where | 


the Madder is dried and prepared for uſe, the draughts 
of theſe are exhibited in the annexed 
their explanation: but that a better judgment may 


be formed of their uſe, we ſhall here take notice, that 


the tower is the place where the Madder is firſt dried. 
This tower is heated by fifteen or ſixteen pipes or flues 
of brick-work, which run on each ſide the tower un- 
der the floor, and are covered with low 'burnt tiles, 
ſome of which are looſe ; ſo that by taking up theſe, 
the heat is moderated and conducted to any part of 
the tower, the perſon who has the care of drying the 
Madder pleaſes. | 
The tower has four or five lofts made of ſtrong laths; 
they are four or five feet above each other, upon 
which the Madder is laid ; theſe are heated by an oven, 
which is placed in the room where the work people 
live, and is by them called the glory. | 
The kiln is in a room whoſe length is equal to the 
breadth of the ſtove, and is entirely arched over at 
the top; the oven by which the kiln is heated, is call- 
ed the hog; this is built upon a ſtone wall, which 
riſes a foot or two above ground; and the ſmall arch 
by which the heat paſſes through every part, has ſe- 


veral ſquare little holes in the brick-work, that the 


heat may come out; over theſe. holes, on the top of 
the kiln, are laid wooden laths the whole length, and 
upon them a hair- cloth, on which the Madder is laid 
to dry, before it is carried to the pounding-place. In 
the Madder- ſtoves there is no other fuel uſed but 
Friezland turf, which gives an equal and moderate 
heat. | 


In the Madder-ſtoves, the people work more by night 


than day; firſt, becauſe at the time of the year when 
the Madder is wg. ny into the ſtoves, the nights are 
much colder than the days; and ſecondly, that the 
maſter, who muſt be always attentive to his work, ma 
not be interrupted by viſitors; and thirdly, becauſe 
they ſee leſs duſt; but principally, becauſe the Mad- 
der which is pounded in the night is of a much better 
colour than that which is pounded in the day. 


In the Madder- ſtoves are always conſtant workmen, 


one who is the drier, Who has the care of dr ing the 

Madder in the tower and the kiln ; for the right per- 
formance of this, art and experience is required, the 
goodneſs of the Madder greatly depending on the 
right drying. This perſon is a ſort of foreman, and 


| 
| 


has the direction of all the workmen ; his pay is five 
ſtivers, for every hundred weight of Madder which is 


px ared in the ſtove; he has one perſon under him 
or his aſſiſtant, to perform part of the laborious work, 
and to be always at hand; this man is paid eighteen 
or nineteen ſhillings per week Flemiſh, which is. the 
.conſtant wages. | : 

The third perſon is the pounder, who is always pre- 
ſent when the Madder is pounding, who with a par- 
_ ticular ſhovel which is ſmall, and fitted to the cavity 
of the pounding-block, ſtirs the Madder from time to 
time, to bring it under the ſtampers ; he is paid four 
ſtivers for every hundred weight of Madder. 

The foutth is a driver, who with a team of three 
horſes, cauſes the mill to turn and pound the Mad- 
der; his pay for himſelf and the three horſes, from 
eight to nine ſtiyers per hundred weight, according as 
he can bargain. n ts 
Beſides thele four, there are five other aſſiſtants, who 


lates, with N 


amounts to two million 


| A plan of the tower 


-  _» |, Madder to the lofts. 
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lay the Madder on and take it off; this is often per- 
formed by the wives and boys of the other workmen ; 


theſe five have fifty ſtivers for every three thouſand 


pounds of Madder which is prepared, ſo they have 


each ten ſtivers. 


There are nineteen or twenty Madder- ſtoves in the 
iſland of Schowen, which, at an average, prepare in 
one crop, that laſts from September to February, ten 
thouſand weight of Madder each, which in the whole, 
unds weight; and if we 
ſuppoſe,” that the Madder is fold at an average for four 
pounds Flemiſh per hundred weight, which is a mo- 
derate price, one may ſoon reckon what advantage 
the culture of this ' dyeing commodity produces to 
this one iſland. | 
The countrymen pay to the owners of the Madder- 
ſtoves, two aller for n every hundred 
weight of mull, and for each hundred weight of hard 
Madder; that is, of kraps, gemeens, or onberoofde, 
three guilders, according as they will have them pre- 
ared. | ' 
he building of a Madder-ſtove quite new from the 
foundation, coſts in the whole about twenty-four 
hundred pounds Flemiſh, which is twelve hundred 
pounds ſterling. | 0 


| &> » Y.*y 2 6 
An explanation of the plan of the cold ſtove. 


Fig. 1. Is the lower band, whoſe thickneſs is four- 
| teen by ſixteen inches. 
2. The upper band, which is twelve by fourteen 
inches. 
3. The cap and band, which is ten by twelve 
inches. 
4. The upper cap, which is ſix by ſeven inches. 
5. The two main jambs, which are thirteen by 
fifteen inches of ſtone, | 
6. The half bands and poſts, of nine by ſeven 
inches. | 
7. The uppermoſt half band, which - is ſmall, 
ſix by eight inches. 


PLATE I. 


A plan of the arched room cut through perpendicu- 
larly in the middle where the kiln ſtands, with a 
repreſentation of the kiln, | 


AA Is the cut of the arch. | 2 
B The oven of the kiln, which is called the hog; this 
has no chimney; when the fire is firſt Kindled ei- 
ther with turf or other fuel, the ſmoke is let out 
through a ſmall window. 

CCC A ſtone foundation on which the 
1 3 
CC Is properly the kiln itſelf, which muſt be obſerved 
in What manner it is built, with little holes to 

let out the heat. | 


oven and kiln 


| DD Stone bands made for the greater firmneſs, about 


the kiln, 


EEEE Iron bars placed to ſtrengthen the kiln, and 


| alſo to lay the upper long lath upon. 

F Small croſs laths over the kiln, which lie from one 
end C to the other end C upon the kiln, but 
there are few of theſe repreſented, that the ſmall 

huoles of the kiln may better appear. 

G The door of the entrance. | 


"PLATE II. 


where the Madder is firſt laid 
do dry. 


A Is the oven of the. tower. | 
BB The pipes whereby the heat ſpreads itſelf, 1s here 


mn by the openings where the tyles are taken 


| off. | 
CA ſort of ſtairs by which they climb. 


DD The windlaſs with its rope and hook, to hoiſt the 
EEEE 
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EEEE The four lofts. of the lath of the oven. 


F The chimney above the roof. 
G The door by which they enter. 


, PLAN E. IV.. 
An explanation of the plan of the ſection of the tower. 


Fig. 1. 1. 1. 1. The four bands of the tower which are 
fixteen inches ſquare. 
2. The cap band, ten by twelve inches. 
3. The ſpringing band, ſix by eight inches. 
4. The in terſtice to the tower, ſix by ſeven 
inches. . 
5. The ſpaning plate, five by ſeven inches. 
6. 6. The lower and ſecond girder, fix by ſeven 
inches. 
7. The third girder, ſeven by nine inches. 
8. The fourth girder, ſix by eight inches. 
9. The fifth girder, fix by ſeven inches. 
10. The crown piece of the tower, five. by ſix 
inches. - 
The ribs in the tower muſt be laid fourteen inches 
aſunder from middle to middle, corner-ways, and the 
laths between an inch and a half diſtant, 


PLATE V. 


A plan of the pounding-houſe, in which is ſhewn at 

A, the driver, who, with his three horſes, cauſes 
the mill to turn, which works the ſtampers: At B 
is ſhewn the pounder, who, with his ſhovel, con- 

tinually brings the Madder under the ſtampers. 


Fig. 1. Is the beam which ſupports the axle-tree, 
which is fourteen by fifteen inches. 
2. The hollow Oaken block or trough, twenty- 
ſeven by twenty-nine inches. 
The king poſt, eighteen inches ſquare. 
The upper band, fix by ſeven inches. 
The croſs bands, five by ſeven inches. 
The croſs arms, ſix by ten inches. 
The ſwaarden, fix by ten inches. 
The axis, from ſix to eight inches. 
The feller, fix by eight inches of Elm wood. 
The king. beam, eleven by thirteen inches 
Fir wood. 
11. The drawers under the mill, five by ſix 
inches. 
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12. The plate for the running of the truckle, 


three by ſixteen inches. 
13. The wooden knobs to the wheel of Aſh. 
14. The ſtaves made of Box wood. 
15. The fix ſtampers, ſix inches ſquare, of Aſh. 


| PLATE VI. 
An explanation of the ſection of the pounding-houſe. 


Fig. 1. The under band, ſixteen inches ſquare. 
The upper band, twelve by fourteen inches, 
The band of the cap poſt, ten by twelve 
inches. 
The ſpringing band, ſix by ſeven inches. 
The ſpaning plate, five by ſeven inches. 
The firſt girder, ſix by ſeven inches. 
The ſecond girder, nine by eleven inches, 
The third girder, ſix by eight inches. 
The uppermoſt girder, fix by ſeven inches. 
The top or cap, four by five inches. 
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The above account is the method of cultivating Mad- 
der in Zealand, where the beſt Madder is now pro- 
duced; to this I ſhall add, what I have obſerved of 
the growing of Madder in other parts of Holland, as 
alſo the experience I have had of the growth of Mad- 


der in England, with an account of the method of 


lanting it here. | 
tn the year 1727, I obſerved a great quantity of this 
plant cultivated in Holland, between Helvoetſluys 
and the Brill.z and it being the firſt time J had ever 


ſeen any conſiderable parcel of it, I was tempted to | 


1 


0 


u 


. 


make ſome enquiries about its culture, and take ſome 
minutes of it down upon the ſpot, which I ſhall here 


inſert, for the uſe of ſuch as may have curioſity to at- 
tempt the culture of it. 


In autumn they plough the land, where they, intend 


ta plant Madder in the ſpring, and lay it in high 


ridges, that the froſt may mellow it; in March they 
plough it again, and at this ſeaſon they work it very 
deep, laying it up in ridges eighteen inches aſunder, 
and about a foot high ; then about the beginning of 


April, when the Madder will begin to ſhoot out of 


the ground, they open the earth about their old roots, 
and take off all the ſide-ſhoors which extend them- 
ſelves - horizontally, juſt under the ſurface of the 
ground, preſerving as much root to them as poſſible; 


theſe they tranſplant immediately upon the tops of 


the new ridges, at about a foot apart, obſerving al- 
ways to do this when there are ſome ſhowers, be- 
cauſe then the plants will take root in a few days, 
and will require no water. | 

When the plants are growing, they carefully keep 
the ground hoed, to prevent the weeds from coming 
up between them ; for if they are ſmothered by weeds, 
eſpecially when young, it will either deſtroy or weaken 
them ſo much, that they ſeldom do well after. In theſe 
ridges they let the plants remain two ſeaſons, during 
which time they keep the ground very clean; and at 
Michaelmas, when the tops of the plants are decayed, 
they take up the roots and dry them for ſale. This is 
what I could learn of their method of cultivating this 
plant, to which I will ſubjoin a few obſervations of my 
own, which I have ſince made upon the culture of 
Madder in England. | 
The land upon which I have found Madder thrive 
beſt, is a ſoft ſandy loam, and if it has been in til- 
lage ſome years, 1t will be better than that which is 
freſh broken up. This ſhould have at leaſt a depth 
of two feet and a half, or three feet of good earth, 
and muſt be quite clear from Couch, or the roots of 
any bad weeds; for as the roots of Madder ſhould 
remain three years in the ground, ſo where there 
are any of thoſe weeds which ſpread and mul- 
tiply at their roots, they will intermix with the Mad- 
der roots, and in three years will have taken ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ground, as to greatly weaken the Mad- 


der, and render it very troubleſome to ſeparate when 


the Madder 1s taken up. | 3! 
The ground ſhould be ploughed deep before winter, 
and laid in ridges to mellow; and if it is not too 


ſtrong, there will be no neceſſity for ploughing it 


again, till juſt before the time of planting the Mad- 
der, when the land ſhould be ploughed as deep as the 
beam of the plough will admit; and there ſhould be 
men following the plough in the furrows, which 
ſhould dig a full ſpit below the furrow, and turn it 
up on the top; by preparing the ground of this 
depth, the roots of the Madder will ſtrike down, and 
be of greater length, in which the goodneſs of the 


crop'chiefly conſiſts. The land being thus prepared 


and made level, will be fit to receive the plants, The 
beſt time for planting of the Madder is about the mid- 
dle or. the latter end of April, according as the ſea- 
ſon is more or leſs forward, which muſt be deter- 
mined by the young ſhoots ; for when theſe are about 


two inches above ground, they are in the beſt ſtate 


for planting. 
In the taking up of theſe ſhoots for planting, the 
round ſhould be opened with a fade: that they may 
be ſeparated from the mother plants with as much 
root as poſſible; for if the roots are broken off, they 
will not ſucceed: theſe plants ſhould be drawn up no 
faſter than they are planted ; for if they lie long «Foun 
ground, they. will ſhrink and their tops will wither, 
and then they often miſcarry; therefore if they are 
brought from a diſtant place, there ſhould he great 
care taken in the packing of them up for carriage; 


| eſpecial regard ſhould be had not to pack them fo 


cloſe, or in ſo great quantity, as to cauſe them to heat, 


for that will ſoon ſpoil them; but if they are a little 


withered 
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1 
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withered by lying out of the ground, their roots | 


ſhould be ſet upright in water for a few hours, which 
will ſtiffen and recover them again. | 

In the planting of Madder, there are ſome who mak 
the rows but one foot aſunder, others one foot and a 
half, ſome two feet, and others who allow them three 
feet diſtance; I have made trial of the three laſt diſ- 
tances, and have found when the roots have been left 
three years in the ground, that three feet diſtance row 
from row is the beſt; but if it is taken up in two 
years, two fert aſunder may do very well; and the 


diſtance in the rows, plant from plant, ſhould be one 


foot, or a foot and a halt. 
If there is no danger of the ground being too wet in 


vinter, the plants may be planted on the level ground; 


but if on the contrary, the ground ſhould be raifed in 


_ ridges where each row of plants is to be ſet, that their 
roots may not reach the water in winter, for if they do, 
it will ſtop their downright growth; and this is the 


reaſon why the Dutch, who plant Madder in the 
Low Countries, raiſe their ridges fo high as two or 
three feet; and in Zealand, where the ground is drier, 
they raife the beds four or five inches above the inter- 
vals, that the wet may drain off from the beds where 
the Madder is planted. | 

The method of planting is as follows: viz. the ground 
being made ſmooth, a line is drawn acroſs it to mark 
out the rows, that they may be ſtrait, for the more 
convenient cleaning, and for the better digging or 
ploughing of the ground betwen the rows; then with 
an iron-ſhod dibble, holes are made, at the diſtance 


which the plants are to ſtand from each other. The | 


depth of the holes mult be in proportion to the length 
of the roots of the plants, which muſt be planted the 


ſame depth they had been while they were upon the | 


mother plants; for if any part of the root is left above 
ground, the ſun and winds will dry them, which 
will retard the growth of the plants; and ſhould any 
art of the green be buried in the ground, it will not 
ſo well ; though of the two, the latter will be leſs 
prejudicial, eſpecially if there is not too much of 


the green buried. en the plants are put into the | 


holes, the earth ſhould be preſſed cloſe to them to 


ſecure them from being drawn out of the ground, for 


crows and rooks trequently draw the new plants out 
of the ground before they get new roots, where 
there is not this care taken: fo that in two or three 
days, I have known half the plants on a large piece of 
land deſtroyed by theſe birds. 

If there happens to be ſome ſhowers of rain fall in 
a day or two after the plants are planted, it will be 
of great ſervice to them, for they will preſently put 
out new roots, and become ſtrong; ſo that if dry 
weather ſhould afterward happen, they will not be 
in ſo much danger of fuffering thereby, as thoſe which 
are later planted. There are ſome who, from a co- 
vetous temper of making moſt uſe of the ground, 


ptant a row of Dwarf Peas or Kidney Beans between |. 


each row of Madder, and pretend that thereby the 
land is kept cleaner from weeds ; but I am very cer- 
tain the crop of Madder is injured thereby much more 


than the value of chofe things which grow between 


the rows, as I have experienced ; therefore I adviſe 
thoſe perſons who plant Madder, never to ſow or 
lant any thing between the rows, but to keep the 
Madder quite clean from weeds, or any other kind of 
vegetable. | 


In order to keep the ground thus clean, it ſhould be | 


ſcufled over with a Dutch hoe, as ſoon as the 
young weeds appear. When a man can perform a 
great deal of this work in a day, and if it is done in 
dry weather, the weeds will die as faſt as they are cut 
down; whereas, when the weeds are left to grow in 
the ſpring, ſo as to get ſtrength, they are not fo ſoon 
deſtroyed, and the expence of hoeing the ground then 


- will be more than double; beſides, there will be dan- 
| ger of corny down ſome of the weaker plants with 
1 


the weeds, if the perſons employed to perfortn this 
work are not very careful; therefore it is much 


cheaper, as alſo better for the Madder, to begin this 


when the young plants are fit to take o 
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work early in the ſpring, and to repeat it as Often as 
the weeds render it neceſſary; for by keeping the 


ground thus conſtantly clean, the Madder will thtive 


the better. 


During the firſt ſummer, the only culture which 


the Madder requires, is that of keeping it clean in 
the manner before directe; and when the ſhoors or 
haulm of the plants decay in autumn; it ſhould be 
raked off the ground; then the intervals between the 
rows ſhould be either dug with a ſpade or ploughed 
with a hoeing plough, laying up the earth over the 
heads of the plants in a un ridge, which will be 
of great ſervice to the roots. The Dutch cover the 
haulm of their Madder with earth, leaving it to rot 
upon the ground; this perhaps may be neceſſary in 
their country, to keep the froſt out of the ground; but 
as I have never found that the ſevereſt winters in 
England have injured the Madder roots, there is not 
the ſame neceſſity for that practice here. ; 

The following ſpring, before the Madder begins to 
ſhoot, the ground ſhould be hoed and raked over 
{mooth, that the young ſhoots may have no obſtruc- 
tion; and if there ſhould be any young weeds ap- 
pearing on the ground, it ſhould be firſt ſcuffled over 
to deſtroy the weeds, and then raked over ſmooth ; 
after this, the ſame care muſt be taken in the follow- 


ing fummer to keep the ground clean; and if it is 


performed by the hoe plough, the earth of the in- 
tervals ſhould be thrown up againſt the ſide of the 
ridges, which will earth up the roots, and greatly in- 
creaſe their ſtrength ; but before the ground of one 
interval is ſo hoed, the haulm of the plants ſhould be 
turned over to the next adjoining interval; and if they 
are permitted ſo to lie for a fortnight or three weeks, 
and then turned back again on thoſe intervals which 
were hoed, obſerving firſt to ſcuffle the ground to 
deſtroy any young weeds which may have appeared 
ſince the Kania of the ground; hs the alternate 
intervals ſhould be ploughed in like manner, turning 
the earth up againſt the oppoſite ſides of the roots, 
by this method the intervals. will be alternately 
ploughed, and the plants earthed up, whereby the 
ground will be kept clean, and ftirred, which will 


greatly promote the goed of the roots; and by 
this method the ſuper 


cial ſhoots will be ſubdued, 
and the principal roots greatly ſtrengthened. The 
following autumn the ground ſhould be cleared of 
the haulm and weeds, and the earth raiſed in ridges 
over the roots, as in the foregoing year. 

The third ſpring the roots will furniſh a great ſupply 


of young plants; but before theſe appear, the ground 


ſhould be cleaned and raked ſmooth, that the ſhoots 
may have no obſtruction to their coming up; and 

15 it ſhould 
be performed with care, always taking off thoſe which 
are produced at the greateſt diſtance from the crown 
of * other plants, becauſe thoſe are what rob them 
moſt of their nouriſhment, and the wounds made by 
ſeparating them from the old roots are not near fo 
hurtful as thoſe near the crown; for the ſtripping off 


too many of the ſhoots there, will retard the growth 


of the plants. 


The culture of the Madder in the third ſummer muſt 


be the fame as the ſecond ; but as the roots will then 
be much ſtronger, the earth ſhould be laid up a 
little higher to them at the times when the ground is 
cleaned ; and if all the diſtant ſuperficial ſhoots, which 
come up in the intervals are hoed or ploughed off, it 


will be of ſervice to ſtrengthen the larger downrighc 


root ; and as the haulm will now be very ſtrong and 


thick, the frequent turning it over from one interval 


to another will prevent its rotting; for if it lies long 
in the ſame poſition, the ſhoots which are near the 
ground, where there will be always more or leſs damp, 
and being covered with the upper ſhoots, the air will 
be excluded from them; which will cauſe them to rot, 


for the ſhoots of Madder are naturally diſpoſed to 


climb up any neighbouring ſupport; and in places 
where they have been ſupported, I have ſeen them 
more than ten feet high ; but the expence of Raking 
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the plants to ſupport their ſhoots would be much too | 
t to be practiſed in general; therefore the other 
method of turning the haulm over from one interval 
to the other will be found of great uſe, for hereby it 
is kept from decaying, and by ſo doing the ſun is al- 
ternately admitted to each ſide of the roots, which is | 
of more conſequence to the growth of the Madder 
than moſt people conceive z and from many repeated 
trials I have found, that where the haulm has decayed 
or rotted in ſummer, it has greatly retarded the 
growth of the roots. There have been ſome igno- 
rant pretenders who have adviſed the cutting off the | 
haulm ingſummer, in order to ſtrengthen the roots; 
but whoever practiſes this, will find to their coſt the 
abſurdity of this method ; for I have fully tried this 
many years ago, and have always found that every 
other root, upon which this was practiſed, was at leaſt 
a third part ſmaller than the intermediate roots, whole 
haulm was left entire. The firſt occaſion of my making 
this experiment was, becauſe the plants had been ſet 
too near each other, and the ſeaſon proving moiſt had 
increaſed the number and ſtrength of the ſhoots, ſo 
that they were ſo thick, as that many of them began 
to rot; to prevent which, I cut off the ſhoots of every 
other plant to give room for ſpreading the others 
thinner, but ſoon after this was done, the plants pro- 
duced a greater number of ſhoots than before, but | 
they were weaker, and the effect it had upon the roots 
was as before related; ſince which time I have fre- 
quently repeated the experiment on a few roots, and 
have always found the effect the ſame. 
As ſoon as the haulm of the Madder begins to decay 
in autumn, the roots may be taken up for uſe, be- 
cauſe then the roots have done growing for that ſea- | 
ſon, and will then be plumper and leſs hable to ſhrink 
than if they are dug up at another ſeaſon , for I have 
always found, that roots of every kind of plant, 
which are taken out of the ground during the time of 
their growing, are very apt to ſhrink, and loſe more 
than half their weight in a ſhort time; whereas, when 
they are taken up ſoon after their leaves decay, they 
will not ſoon after ſhrink much, TEK 
When the ſeaſon for digging up the Madder root is 
come, it ſhould be done in the following manner, viz. 
a deep trench ſhould be dug out at one ſide of the 
round next to the firſt row of Madder to make a ſuf- 
ent opening to receive the earth, which muſt be 
laid therein in digging up the row of roots, ſo that 
it ſhould be at leaſt two feet broad, and two ſpits and 
two ſhovellings deep, and ſhould be made as cloſe as 
poſſible to the roots, being careful not to break or cut 
the roots in doing it; then the row of roots muſt be 
carefully dug up, turning the earth into the trench 
before-mentioned. In the doing of this there ſhould 
be to every perſon who digs, two or three perſons to 
take out the roots, that none may be loſt, and as 
much of the earth ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
roots as poſſible z and after the principal roots are 
taken up, there will be many of the long fibres re- 
maining below; therefore, in order to get the roots 
as clean as poſſible, the whole ſpot of grouud ſnould 
be dug of the ſame depth as the firſt trench, and the 
pickers muſt follow the diggers to get them all out to 
the bottom. As the digging of the land to this 
depth” is neceſſary, in order to take up the roots 
with as little loſs as poſſible, it is a fine preparation 
for any ſucceeding crop; and I have always found 
that the ground where Madder has grown, produced 
better crops of all kinds than land of equal goodneſs, 
which had not the like culture. | 
After the roots are taken up, the ſooner they are car- 
ried to the place of drying, the finer will be their co- 
lour ; for if they lie in heaps, they are apt to heart, 
which will diſcolour them ; or if rain uld hap- 
pen to wet them much, it will have the ſame effect, 
therefore no more roots ſhould be taken up than can 
be carried under ſhelter the ſame day. 
The firſt place, in which the roots ſhould be laid to 
dry, muſt be open on the ſides to admit the air, but 
covered on the top to keep out the wet. If a build- 
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ing is to be erected new, ſuch as the tanners have Tor 
drying their ſkins, will be as proper as any, for theſe 


have weather-boards from top to bottom at equal 
diſtances to keep out the driving rain, but the ſpaces 
between being open admit the air freely; and if, in- 
ſtead of plank floors or ſtages above each other, they 
are laid with hurdles or ev wok, upon which the 
roots are laid to dry, thg air will have freer paſſage 
to the under ſide of the roots, which will dry them 
more equally. 

In this place they may remain four or five days, by 
which time the earth which adhered to the roots will 
be ſo dry as to eaſily rub. off, which ſhould be done 


before the roots are removed to the cold ſtove, for 


the flower the roots-are dried, the leſs they will 
ſhrink, and the better will be the colour of the Mad- 
der; and the cleaner the roots are from earth, the 
better the commodity will be for uſe when prepared. 
After the roots have laid a ſufficient time in this place, 
they ſhould be removed into another building called 
the old ſtove, in which there ſhoMd be conveniencies 
of flues paſſing through different parts of the floor 
and the ſide-walls; in this the roots ſhould be laid 
thin upon the floors, and turned from time to time 
as they dry, taking thoſe roots away, which are neareſt 
to the flues which convey the greateſt heat, placing 
them in a cooler part of the room, and removing 
ſuch of them as had been in that ſituation to the 
warmer, from whence the other are taken. The con- 
ſtant care in this particular will be of great ſervice to 
the quality of the Madder for when this is properly 
conducted, the roots will be more equally dried, and 
the commodity, when manufactured, will be much 
fairer and better for uſe. -. 

When the outſide of the roots have been ſufficiently 
dried in this cold ſtove, they ſhould be removed to 
the threſhing floor, which may be the ſame as in a 
common barn where Corn is threſned. The floor of 
this ſhould be ſwept, and made as clean as poſſible; 
then the roots ſhould be threſhed to beat off their 
{ſkins or outſide coverings; this is the part which is 
prepared ſeparately from the inner part of the root, 
and 1s called mull, which is ſold at a very low price, 
being the worſt ſort of Madder, ſo cannot be uſed 
where the permanency or beauty of the colours are re- 
garded ; theſe huſks are ſeparated from the roots, and 
pounded by themſelves, which are afterward packed 
up in ſeparate caſks, and ſold by the title of mull. If 
this is well prepared, and not mixed with dirt, it may 


be ſold for about fifteen ſhillings per hundred weight, 


at the price which Madder now bears; and this, as 
is ſuppoſed, will defray the whole expence of drying 


the crop. 


After the mull is ſeparated from the roots, they muſt 


be removed to the warmer ſtove, where they mult be 
dried with care; for if the heat is too great, the roots 
will dry too faſt, whereby they will loſe much in 
weight, and the colour of the Madder will not be 
near ſo bright; to avoid which, the roots ſhould be 
frequently turned, while they remain in this ſtove, 
and the fires muſt be properly regulated. If ſome 
trials are made by fixing a good. thermometer in the 


room, the neceſſary heat may be better aſcertained 


than can be done any other way ; but this will require 
to be greater at ſome times than at others, according 
as the roots are more or leſs ſucculent, or the wea- 
ther more or leſs cold or 14 but it will always 
be better to have the heat rather leſs than over hot; 
for, though the roots may require a longer time to 
dry with a ſlow heat, yet the colour will be better. 

When the roots are properly dried in this ſtove, they 
mult be carried to the pounding-houſe, where they 
muſt be reduced to powder in the manner before re- 
lated ; but whether it is neceſſary to ſeparate the kraps 
from the gemeens, as is now practiſed by the Dutch, 
the conſumers of Madder will be better judges. than 


' myſelf. 


There has been ſome objections of late mentioned to 
the introducing, or rather retrieving, the culture of 
Madder in England, which 5 may be proper here * 
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take notice of, leſt they ſhould have ſo muck weight 
as to prevent many perſons from engaging in it. The 
firſt which has been generally ſtarted is, that the land 
in this country is not ſo well adapted for growin 
Madder as that in Holland: to which I can wit 
truth affirm, that there are vaſt tracts of land here 
much better adapted for producing Madder than the 
beſt land in Zealand; and from the experience which 
I have had of its growth, will produce a greater crop. 
Another objection which I have heard, was the la- 
bour in Holland being cheaper than in England. The 
Dutch will always underſell us, ſo confequently will 
maintain this branchof trade; but this is certainly a great 
miſtake : for though the labourers employed in cul- 
tivating Madder may not earn ſo great wages as is ge- 
nerally paid in England, ſure I am, that the difference 
between an expert Engliſh labourer and that of the 
beſt Dutchman, in the ploughing, hoeing, planting, 
&c. of Madder, is much greater than that of their 
pay ; for I am ſure a good Engliſh gardener or plough- 
man will do more buſineſs, and perform it better, in 
four days, than the beſt workman in Holland can do 
in ſix. What I now fay is greatly within compaſs, 
from my own knowledge ; fo that, ſuppoling we were 
to proceed in the ſame manner now practiſed by the 
Dutch, this could be no objection to the cultivating of 
Madder ; but we ſhall ſoon find ways of performing 
the moſt laborious part, at much leſs expence, by 
means of the hoeing plough, which may be uſed to 
great advantage in the cultivation of Madder, whereby 
the expence will be much leſſened; and, when once 
this is well eſtabliſhed in England, there can be no 
doubt but that great improvements will be made both 
in the culture and method of preparing the commo- 
dity for ule. | 

There has been objections made againſt farther trials 
of growing Madder, becauſe ſome who have engaged 
in it have not ſucceeded : but in anſwer to this, it 
muſt be obſerved, that their ill ſucceſs was owing to 
a want of ſkill. Some of them continued to plant 
repeated crops of Madder on the fame ſpot of ground, 
till the roots became ſo ſmall, as ſcarce to pay the ex- 
pence of digging up ; and here it is proper to obſerve, 
that Madder ſhould not be planted on the ſame land, 
till after an interval of ſeven or eight years ; during 
which interval the. nd may be fown with any 
ſort of grain, or kitchen vegetables, which it will pro- 
duce to great advant ter Madder, becauſe the 
land will be wrought fo deep. The Dutch always 
ſow grain upon their Madder ground in the intervals 
of four years, and have great crops from it; and 
they are obliged, from the ſcarcity of land fit for 
this purpoſe, to plant the ſame ground after an inter- 
val of four yeaas ; but, as we are not under the ſame 
neceſſity, it will be much better to ſtay eight years, 
for the roots of Madder are very ſimilar to thoſe of 
Aſparagus, and draw much the ſame nouriſhment 
from the ground; and it is well known that, when 
Aſparagus roots are dug up, which have been grow- 
ing three years, if the ſame is planted with Aſparagus 
again in a few years, it will not thrive equal to that 
which is planted on ground upon which Aſparagus 
has not grown for ſeveral years; and this is always 
found to be the caſe even in kitchen-gardens near 


London, where, by the well working and frequent 
ſed changed in | 


dunging the ground, it may be ſu 
three or four years, more than the fields can poſſibly 
be in eight or ten. 
| Madder ſhould not be planted in very rich dun 
land, for in ſuch there will be very large haulm, but 
the roots will not be in proportion; and, where there 
is much dung or ſea-coal aſhes, the Madder roots 
will be of a darker colour, as it will alſo where it is 
- cultivated in the ſmoke of London, which is likewiſe 
the caſe with Liquorice; for that which grows in a 
oe K 
brighter and clearer than that which grows in the rich 
lands in the neighbourhood of London. 


In Zealand the Madder is principally cultivated by 


Nam at a diſtance from London, is always much | 


| 
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the kitchen-gardeners, who, in the change of their 
crops, do every fourth or fifth year plant the Mad- 


der upon the ſame ground again, in like manner as 
the gardeners in the neighbourhood of London plant 


Aſparagus for forcing.in winter upon hot-beds. And 
as they have public kilns in Holland for drying of 
the Madder roots, ſo they know the expence of ma- 
nufacturing the commodity for ſale, which renders 
the cultivation ſure and eaſy to them. 
If the cultivation of Madder is carried on properly 
in England, it will employ a great number of hands 
from the time harveſt is over, till the ſpring of the 
year, which is generally a dead time for labourers, 
and hereby the pariſhes may be eaſed of the poor's 
rate, which is a conſideration worthy of public at- 
tention. | : 
RUBUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 614. tab. 385. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 557. [This plant is ſo called, of the red 
colour of the fruit before it comes to maturity.] The 
Bramble or Raſpberry-buſh ; in French, Ronce. 


The CHARACTERS are, . 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments ; it hath five roundiſb 
petals, and a great number of ſtamina which are inſerted 
in the empalement, and are ſhorter than the petals, ter- 
minated by roundiſh compreſſed ſummits, with a great num- 
ber of germen, having ſmall hair-like ſtyles on the ſide of 
the germen, crowned bya ſingle permanent ſtigma. T he ger- 
men afterward becomes a berry compoſed of many acini col- 
lefied into a bead, each having one cell, in which is con- 
| tained one oblong ſeed. 

This genus 4 plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina which are inſerted in 
the empalement, and many ſty les. 
| The Speis are, 

i. Runus (Fruticoſus) foliis f ternatiſ- 
ue, caule petioliſque aculeatis. Flor. Suec. 409. 
ramble or Blackberry with hand. ſbaped leaves, having 

froe and three lobes, and the foot. tall and branches 
| prickly. Rubus vulgaris five Rubus fructu nigro. 

C. B. P. 479. The common Blackberry. 

2. Rusvs (Cæſus) foliis ternatis ſubnudis lateralibus bi- 
lobis caule aculeato. Hort. Cliff. 192. Bramble with 
naked trifoliate leaves and a prickly talk. Rubus repens 
fructu cæſio. C. B. P. 479. The Dewberry. 

3. RunBus (devs) foliis quinato- pinnatis ternatiſque, 
caule aculeato, petiolis canaliculatis. Flor. Suec. 408. 
Bramble with winged leaves, baving five and three lobes, 

a prickly ftalk, and channelled foot-ſtalks. Rubus Idæus 
ſpinoſis. C. B. P. 479. Prickly Raſpberry. 

4. — (Glabro) follis ternatis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule 
glabro. Raſpberry with trifoliate leaves, which are woolly 
on their under fide, and have a ſmooth ſtalk. Rubus 
Idzus levis. C. B. P. 479. The ſmooth Raſpberry. 

5. Runus (Occidentalis) foliis quinato- pinnatis ternatiſ- 

ue, caule aculeato, petiolis teretibus. Lin. Sp. 
lant. 493. Bramble with winged leaves having five and 
three lobes, a prickly ftalk, and taper foot-ftalks. Rubus 
Idzus fruftu nigro, Virginianus. Hort. Elth. 327. 
Virginia Raſpberry with a black fruit. 

6. Runus (Odoratus) foliis ſimplicibus palmatis, caule 
inermi multifolio multifloro. Hort. Cliff. 192. Raſp- 
berry with ſingle hand. bed leaves, and an unarmed ſtalk 
having many leaves ers. Kubus odoratus. 

| Cornut. 153. Sweet Canada Raſpberry, commonly called 
flowering Raſpberry 
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| 7. Runus (Hiſpidus) foliis ternatis nudis, caulibus peti- 


oliſque hiſpidus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 493. Bramble with 
naked leaves growing by threes, and hairy ſtalks and foot- 
tks 


8. Runus (Saxatillus) foliis ternatis nudis, flagellis re- 
pentibus herbaceis. Flor. Suec. 411. Bramble with 
naked trifoliate leaves, and creeping berbaceous ftalks. 

Chamærubus ſaxatillus. C. B. P. 110, Dwarf Rock 
Bramble: Wa.” 

9. Rusus (Arctiaus) foliis ternatis, caule inermi uni- 

foro. Flor. Suec. 412. Bramble with trifoliate leaves, 

| and-an unarmed ſtalk having one flower. Rubus _ 
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lis, flore purpureo. Buxb. Cent. p. 13. Dwarf Bram- 
ble with a purple flower. TR 


10. Runvs (Chamæmorus) foliis ſimplicibus lobatis, cau- 
le unifloro. Flor. Suec. 413. Bramble with /mple leaves 


having lobes, and a ftalk bearing one flower. Chamæ- | 


morus. Cluſ. Hiſt. 118. The Dwarf Mulbefry, or 
Cloudberry. 
11. RvuBus (Dalibarda) foliis ſimplicibus cordatis indi- 
viſis · crenatis, ſcapo aphyllo unifloro. Lin, Sp. Plant. 
708. Bramble with ſingle, heart-ſhaped, undivided leaves, 
and one flower on each ſtalk. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the ſide of banks, 
and in hedges, in moſt parts of England, ſo is not 
cultivated in gardens ; this is ſo well known as to 
need no deſcription. Of this there are the following 
yarieties : 

1. The common Bramble with white fruit, which was 
found in a hedge near Oxford by Mr. Jacob Bobart. 
The branches of this fort are covered with a light 
green bark; the leaves are of a brighter green than 
the common ſort, and the fruit is white, but it ſel- 
dom produces fruit in gardens. 
2. The Bramble without thorns ; this is in every re- 
ſpe& like the firſt, but the branches and foot-ſtalks 
have no thorns. 

. The Bramble withe legant cut leaves ; this differs 
l the firſt in the leaves, being finely cut. 
4. The Bramble with double flowers; this differs from 
the firſt in having very double flowers, ſo is frequent- 

planted in gardens for ornament. 

5. The Bramble with variegated leaves. This is by 
ſome preſerved in gardens, but is very apt to become 
plain, if planted in good ground. 

| heſe ſorts are eafily propaged by laying down their 
branches, which will put out roots at every joint very 
freely. They may be tranſplanted any time from 
September to March, and will grow in almoſt any 
ſoil or fituation. | 


The ſecond ſort hath weaker trailing ſtalks than the | 
firſt; the leaves are trifoliate, and the lobes are larger | 
than thoſe of the other; the fruit is ſmaller, the acini | 
larger, and but few in each fruit, which are of a | 


deeper black colour. This grows naturally in Eng- 
land, and is known by the title of Dewberry. 

The third ſort is the Raſpberry, which grows natu- 
rally in the woods in the northern parts of England, 


but is cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which ſup- 


plies the table at the ſeaſon when they are ripe. 
There are two or three varieties of this, one with a 
red, and the other with a white fruit, and the third 
enerally produces two crops of fruit annually ; the 
rſt ripens in July, and the ſecond in October, but 


thoſe of the latter ſeaſon have ſeldom much flavour. 


Theſe are accidental varieties, but the fourth ſort I 
believe to be a diſtinct ſpecies, for the leaves are tri- 
foliate, larger than thoſe of the common ſort, wool- 
ly on their under fide, and the branches and ſtalks 
have no thorns. This produces but few fruit, and 
thoſe are ſmall, which has occaſioned its being ne- 
z ö 
e Ra is generally propagat uckers 
though | ſhould prefer ſuch lies as ane iſe b 
layers, becauſe they will be better rooted, and not ſo 
Jiable to ſend out ſuckers as the other, which generally 
produce fuch quantities of ſuckers from their roots, 
as to fill the ground in a year or two; and where they 
are not carefully taken off or thinned, will cauſe the 
fruit ro be ſmall, and in leſs quantities; eſpecially 
when the plants are placed near each other, which is 
too often the caſe, Pn there are few perſons who al- 
low theſe plants ſufficient room. 
In preparing theſe plants, their fibres ſhould be ſhort- 
ened ; but the buds which are placed at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the ſtem of the plant, muſt not be cut off, 
becauſe thoſe produce the new ſhoots the following 
ſummer. Theſe plants ſhould be planted about two 
feet aſunder in the rows, and four or five feet diſtance 
row from row; for if they are planted too cloſe, their 
fruit is never ſo fair, nor will ripen ſo kindly, as when 
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they have room for the air to paſs between the, 0. 
The ſoil in which they thrive beſt, is a fre ſtrong 
loam, for in warm light ground they do not produce 
ſo great plenty of fruit, for they natuxully grow in 
cold land and in ſhade; therefore wy ar they are 
planted in a warm ſituation and a light ſoil, they do 
not ſucceed. | os 
The ſeaſon for dreſſing them is in October, at which 
time all the old wood that produced fruit the pre- 
ceding ſummer, ſhould be cut down below the ſur- 
face of the ground, and the young ſhoots 6f the ſame 
year muſt be ſhortened to about two feet in length 
then the ſpaces between the rows ſhould be well dug, 
to encourage their roots ; if you bury a very litt 
rotten dung therein, it will make them ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly the ſummer following, and their fruit will be 
much fairer. During the ſummer ſeaſon they ſhould 
be kept clean from weeds, which, with the before- 
mentioned culture, is all the management they will 
require; but it is proper to make mew plantations 
once in three or four years, becauſe when the plants 
are ſuffered to remain long, they will produce few 
and ſmall fruit. 
The Virginian flowering Raſpberry, is commonly 
propagated in the nurſeries as a flowering ſhrub. The 
flowers of this ſort are as large as ſmall Roſes, and 
there is a ſucceſſion of them 2 two months or more, 
ſo that they make an agreeable variety during their 
continuance. This ſort frequently produces fruit in- 
England, which are not ſo large as thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort, and have little flavour. Theſe ripen in 
September or the beginning of October. ; | 
The Virgiman Raſpberry riſes with purpliſh ſtalks a 
little higher than the common ſort ; the leaves are of 
a lucid green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their 
under; their foot-ſtalks are taper ; the fruit is ſhaped 
like thoſe of the common Blackberry, and are of a 
deep black when ripe ; the fruit has little flavour, ſo 
the plants are never cultivated for their fruit here. Ic 
ripens late in autumn. | 
The eighth ſort grows naturally upon rocky hills in 
the * cn counties of England, and moſt of the 
northern parts of Europe. This hath trailing herba- 
ceous ſtalks, which put out roots at their joints, 
whereby it propagates in plenty ; the leaves are trifo- 
liate, the lobes are large, and of a lucid green; the 
fruit are ſmall, ſo not worth cultivating. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Norway, Sweden, 
and Siberia; this hath an upright ſtalk about three 
inches high, garniſhed with ſmall trifoliate leaves; 
the ſtalk 1s terminated by one purple flower, which is 
ſucceeded by a ſmall red fruit, having the ſcent and 
flavour of Strawberries. This plant grows naturally 
upon moſly bogs, ſo cannot be cultivated to any pur- 
E. on dry ground, and is preſerved in a few gardens 
or the ſake of variety. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally upon ſome of the high- 
eſt hills in the north of England and Scotland, alſo 
upon high boggy places in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. This plant cannot be tranſplanted into gar- 
dens ſo as to thrive; the ſtalks riſe about ſix or eight 
inches high, and are generally garniſned with two 
lobated leaves, ſtanding at a diſtance from each other. 
The ſtalk is terminated by a ſingle flower, which is 
ſucceeded by a ſmall black fruit, not much unlike 
that of the Dewberry, and is by ſome perſons much 
eſteemed ;z the red and black game feed much upon 
it in the ſeaſon. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Canada ; it has 
a creeping herbaceous root, ſending out trailing her- 
baceous ſtalks, which frequently put out roots ; the 
leaves are for the moſt part compoſed of three heart- 
ſhaped lobes, which are veined and hairy ; the flowers 
have five white petals : the flowers are male and fe- 
male on the ſame plant, and the fruit is ſome what 
like the laſt, 


RUDBECKIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 878. Obeliſco- 


theca. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. Bobartia. Pet, Muſ. 
Dwarf Sunflower, vulgo. q oy 
e 


R U D 


The CHaracTess are, 6 | 
It hath female and hermaphrodite florets incloſed in one 
common empalement, compoſed of two orders of leaves, 
the ſcales of which are plain, broad, and ſhort. The 
rays or border of the flower is compoſed of 22 half 

e 


florets, cubich are ſtretched out on one fide li 
and end with two or three indentures; theſe have ger- 
men ſitting upon proper receptacles, but have neither 
ſtyle or ſtamina, and are barren. The hermaphrodite 
florets are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, and indented in fue 
parts at the brim. They have five ſhort hair-like ſtami- 
na in each, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a ger- 
men ſitting in the common empalement, having a ſlender 
ſtyle crowned by a reflexed ſtigma, divided into two parts. 
The germen afterward become ſingle, oblong, four-corner- 
ed ſeeds, crowned by their proper cup, which has four 
indentures. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
fruitful florets, and female barren half florets. 
The Spciks are, 

1. Runseckia (Hirta) foliis indiviſis ſpatulato-ovatis, 
radii petalis emarginatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 907. Rud- 
beckia with oval, 1 undivided leaves, and 
the petals of the rays indented. Chryſanthemum hele- 
nii folio, umbone floris, grandiuſcula prominente. 
Pluk. Alm. 99. tab. 242. Corn Marygold with an 
Elecampane leaf, and a large prominent middle to the flow- 
er, commonly called Dwarf American Sunfitzwgx. 

2. RuDBECKIA ( Purpurea) foliis lanceolato-owatis alter- 
nis indiviſis, petalis radii bifidis. Flor. Virg. 104. 
Rudbectia with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided leaves, 

placed alternate, and the petals of the ray bid. Chry- 
ſanthemum Americanum, doronici folio, flore per- 
ſici coloris, umbone magno prominente ex atro pur- 
pureo viridi & aureo fulgente. Pluk. Alm. 99. Ame- 
rican Corn Marygold with a Leopardſbane leaf, a Peach- 
coloured flower, and a large prominent middle of a dark 
purple, green, and ſhining gold colour, commonly called 

Dwarf Carolina Sunflower. 

3. RupBeckia (Triloba) foliis ſpatulatis, caulinis qui- 
buſdam trilobis, ramis indiviſis. Hort. Upſal. 269. 
Rudbeckia with under leaves ſpattle-ſhaped, and the upper 
ones with three lobes. Chryſanthemum cannabinum 
Virginianum hirſutum, diſco magno, petalis aureis 
radiato. Pluk. Alm. 100. tab. 22. fig. 2. Virginian 
Hemp Agrimony, with a large diſk to the flower, and the 
petals of the rays of a gold colour. 

4. RupBEcKla (Laciniata) foliis inferioribus compoſitis 
acute dentatis, caulinis ſimplicibus integris dentatiſ- 
que. Rudbeckia with compound, indented, lower leaves, 
thoſe 2 the ſtalks fingle, entire, and indented. Corona 
ſolis foliis amplioribus laciniatis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
490. Sunflower with large jagged leaves. 

5. RuDBECKIA ( Quinata) foliis omnibus quinatis, acute 

dentatis exterioribus trilobatis. Rudbectia with all the 
leaves compoſed of froe lobes which are ſharply indented, 
and the outer ones divided into three. Corona ſolis foliis 
anguſtioribus laciniatis. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 490. Sun- 
flower with narrow jagged leaves. | 

6. Rupneckia (Digitatis) foliis inferioribus compoſitis, 
caulinis quinatis ternatiſque, ſummis Gmplicibus 
Rudbeckia with compound lower leaves, thoſe on the ſtalks 
uinquefoliate and trifoliate, and the top ones ſingle. Obe- 
fifcotheca petalis florum peranguſtis longis, foliis di- 
gitatis, caule glabro ferrugineo, Amman. Sunflower 
with long narrow petals to the flower, hand-ſhaped leaves, 
and a ſmooth iron-coloured ſtalk. 

7. RupBeckla (Anguſtifolia) foliis oppoſitis integerri- 
mis. Gron. Virg. 181. Rudbeckia with linear entire 
leaves placed oppoſite. 

The firlt ſort „ naturally in Virginia, and ſeveral 
other parts of North America. The root of this will 


continue four or five years, but unleſs there is care 
taken to ſhelter it in winter, the plants are ſometimes 
deſtroyed by cold or too much wet. This ſort ſends 
out heads by which it may be propagated ; the leaves 
are oblong, oval, and hairy ; the ſtalks riſe a foot 

Yigh, and have one or two leaves near the 


and a halt 


a tongue, 


bottom. The foot-ſtalk which ſupports the flower, 


RUD 


is naked near a foot in length, and is terminated b 


one pretty large yellow flower, ſhaped ſomewhat like 
the Sunflower, from whence it was titled Dwarf Sun- 


flower. The petals or rays of the flower are very 


Riff, and are ſlightly indented at their points; the 
middle or diſk of the flower is very prominent, py. 
ramidal, and of a dark purple colour. Theſe flowers 
are of long duration; I have frequently obſerved one 
flower has continued in beauty near ſix weeks, and 
as the plants produce many flowers, ſo there is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them on the ſame plant, from the middle 
of July till the froſt puts a ſtop to them, which ren. 
ders them more valuable. This ſort will ſometimes 
produce good ſeeds in England, when the ſeaſons are 
very favourable ; but they are generally propagated 
here by offsets or ſlips, unleſs when good ſeeds can be 
procured from America, The beſt time to ſeparate 
the offsets is in the ſpring, becauſe the plants continue 
to flower ſo late in autumn, as to render it impracti- 
cable to perform it till the ſpring, ſo that the ſlips will 
flower but weak the ſame year. The plants will live 
abroad in the open air through the winter, if they are 


| Planted in a dry foil and a warm ſituation ; but it will 


always be prudent to ſhelter two or three plants un- 
der a common hot-bed frame in winter to preſerve 
_ kind, becauſe in very ſevere winters they are often 
illed. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, and alſo 
in Virginia. This is a perennial plant like the former, 
but very rarely produces ſeeds in England ; nor do 
the plants put out heads whereby it may be propa- 
gated like the other, ſo that it is at preſent not very 
common here. The leaves of this ſort are longer and 
broader than , thoſe of the other, and are ſmooth, 
having three veins; the ſtalks which ſupport the 
flowers are taller, and have two or three narrow leaves 


on each, which are placed alternate: on the top is 


one flower with long, narrow, Peach-coloured petals, 
which are reflexed; the middle or diſk of herma- 
phrodite florets is very prominent, and of a dark 
purple colour, but the ſummits upon the ſtamina be- 
ing of a gold colour, adds a luſtre to the other. This 
ſort may be treated in the ſame manner as the other, 
by ſheltering of it in winter; it flowers at the ſame 
ſeaſon, but the flowers are not of ſo long duration as 
thoſe of the former. 
The third ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of North 
America; this is a biennial plant, which in warm 
ſummers perfects its ſeeds in England; the lower 
leaves of this ſort are divided into three lobes, but 
thoſe upon the ſtalks are undivided ; they are hairy, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt. ſort; the ſtalks 
branch out on their ſides, and are better garniſhed 
with leaves than either of the other. The flowers are 
very like thoſe of the firſt fort, but are ſmaller ; the 
plants will live through the winter in the open air in 
mild ſeaſons, and may be propagated by ſlips or heads; 
but the beſt way is to raiſe the plants from ſeeds, be- 
cauſe thoſe will flower much better than ſuch as are 
procured by ſlips; the ſecond year the ſeedling plants 
will flower, and produce ripe ſeeds. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America, and has been long an inhabitant in 
the European gardens, where it was generally known 
by the title of Sunflower. The root of this is peren- 
nial, but the ſtalk is annual; the lower leaves are 
compoſed of five broad lobes, which are deeply cut in- 
to acute points, and ſome of them are jagged almoſt 
to the midrib; the outer lobe is frequently cut into 
three deep ſegments. The ſtalks riſc ſeven or eight 
feet high, and divide upward into ſeveral branches; 
they are ſmooth, green, and garniſhed with ſingle 
leaves, which are oval and heart-ſhaped; ſome of 
theſe are indented on their edges, others are entire. 
The foot-ſtalks which ſuſtain the flowers are naked, 
and terminated by a ſingle flower with yellow petals 
or rays, ſhaped like thoſe of the Sunflower, but 
ſmaller. This does not produce ſeeds here, but 1s 
eaſily propagated by parting of the roots, in the ſame 
manner 


_ 


manner as the perennial Sunflower,” It. is very hardy \ 


in reſpe& to cold, but loves a moiſt ſoil. | 
The fifth ſort has a perennial root like the former, 
and is a native of the ſame country. This hath 
ſmooth green ſtalks, which riſe higher than thoſe of 
the former; the leaves are all compoſed of five lobes 
which are much narrower, and end with ſharper 
ints than thoſe of the former, and are very acute- 
ſy indented on their ſides. "The flowers are ſmaller, 


and the petals narrower than thoſe of the former ſort, | 


. 


but appear at the ſame ſeaſon. It is equally hardy 


with the former, and may be propagated in the 
ſame way. | ver 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America, and | 


alſo in Siberia, from both which countries I have re- 

ceived the ſeeds. This hath a perennial root like 

the two former; the leaves at bottom are compoſed 

of ſeven or nine lobes, ſome of which are entire, and 

others are jagged to the midrib, they 

yo and ſmooth; the ſtalks riſe ſix feet high, and 
iv 


ide into many branches. They are of a purple or 


iron colour, and are very ſmooth ; theſe are garniſhed 


with leaves, which toward the bottom are hand- ſhaped, 


and compoſed of five lobes; higher up they have but 
three, and at the top the leaves are ſingle. The flow- 
ers are ſmaller than thoſe of the two former ſorts, but 
are of the ſame ſhape and colour. | 8 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia. This 


hath a perennial root; the ſtalks riſe four or five feet 


high; the leaves are narrow, ſmooth, and placed op- 
polite; the rays of the flower are long, yellow, and 
are twelve in number; the diſk of male florets are of 
a dark red, and the ſcales of the empalement ſpread, 
and are almoſt awl-ſhaped. 25 
Theſe four laſt mentioned ſorts may be 8 in 
| { 


lenty, by parting of their roots; the time for 
ER oh ) ober, when the ſtalks will begin to decay; 
for if they are removed in the ſpring, they will not 


produce many flowers the ſame year. They love a 
moiſt ſoil, and ſhould be allowed room, for if they 
are too near other plants, they will rob them of their 
nouriſhment and deſtroy them. They are r fur- 
niture for large gardens, . where they may be allowed 
room, or in walks round fields, becauſe they require 
little culture. | | 
RUELLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. tab, 2. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 702. | | 
The CHARACTERS are, * 

The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 


is cut into five narrow acute ſegments at the top, which 


are erett. It has one petal, with a tube the length of the 
cup, which ſpreads and inclines at the neck, but the brim 
ſpreads open, where it is cut into ue ſegments, the two 
upper being large and reflexed. It hath four ſtamina fi- 
tuated in the ſpreading part of the tube, connected in 
pairs, terminated by ſhort ſummits, and a roundiſh ger- 
men ſupporting a. ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a taper capſule, peinted at 
each end, having two cells, inclofing roundiſh compreſſed 
eeds. 2 2 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of T.innzus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhort ſta- 
mina, and the ſeeds are included in a capſule. 
The Spzcizs are, a 57 
I. RvzLLia (Tuberoſa) foliis ovatis crenatis, peduncu- 


lis bifloris. Ruellia with oval crenated leaves, and foot- | 


ſtalks bearing two flowers. Ruellia humilis, flore cæ- 
ruleo, aſphodeli radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. Dwarf 
Ruellia, with a blue flower and an Aſpbodel root. 
2. RvzLL1a (Strepens) foliis pe jolatis, floribus verticil- 
latis ſubſeſſilibus. Hort. 


leaves having foot-ſtalks, and flowers growing in whorls, 


ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Ruellia ſtrepens, capitulis , 
oats Horrt.-Elth. 328. Suapping Ruellia with hairy 


bead. 


Run ia (Clerndeftina) foliis petiolatis, pedunculis 
4 longis ſubdiviſis nudis. Lin. Hort Upfal. 179. Ru- 


ellia with leaves having foot-ſtalks, and long naked foot- 


ſtalks to the flowers, which are divided. Ruellia cap- 


—— 


are of a dark 


- 


ſal. 178. Ruellia with | 


5. RuzLLi14 (Paniculata) foliis integerrimis 


out from the win 


lour, but are very fugacious; th 
morning, but are gone by ten or eleven o'clock in the 


and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
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ſiulis teretibus. Hort. Elth. 3286. Ruellia with taper 1 


capſules. BE 04 

RuzLLia (Criſpa) foliis ſubcrenatis lanceolato-ova- 
tis, N ovatis, folioſis hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
635. Kuellia with oval 7 d. leaves tubich are 
fomewbat crena ted, oval pods, aud prickly, hairy, ſmall 
leaves. | r 
unculis 
dichotomis lateralibus calycibus ſeſſilibus, lacinia ſu- 
prema majore. Lin. Sp. 
tire leaves, a forked ſtalk, and the upper ſegment" of 
the flower large. Speculum veneris majus impatiens. 
Sloan. Hiſt. Jam. 1. p. 158. 5 | 


The firſt fort grows naturally in many of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies; the roots of this are compoſed of 


many ſwelling cl tubers, which run deep into the 
ground, and are hke” thoſe of the Day Lily, but 


ſmaller. The talk riſes about four or five inches 


high, and ſends out two. or three ſhort ſide branches, 
which are garniſhed with leaves placed oppoſite, ſome 
of theſe are ſmall and ſhaped like a ſpatula, others are 
much larger ; they have ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are a 
little crenated on their edges. The flowers are pro- 


duced on the ſide, and at the end of the ſtalk; thoſe 
on the ſide have two flowers upon each foot-ſtalk, _ 
which come out oppoſite at each joint, but thoſe at 


the top ſuſtain three, The flowers have narrow tubes 
about an inch long, then they ſpread out to a fort of 
bel-ſhape, and at the top they are cut into five ob- 
tuſe ſegments, which are large and ſpread open; they 
are of a fine blue, but of ſhort duration, each flower 
ſeldom laſting in beauty one day ; after the flower 
fades, the germen becomes a taper pod one inch and 


a half long, having two cells, which, when ripe, burſt 


with a touch, and caſt out the ſeeds to a diſtance. It 


flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen-the beginning of 
September, | | 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina; the root 


of this is fibrous and perennial ; the ſtalks riſe about 
a foot high, they are four-cornered, and have two 


longitudinal furrows, one on each fide ; the joints are 


three or four inches aſunder, at each ſtand two oval 
leaves upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come 
gs of the leaves on each ſide, two or 
three riſing from the ſame point, ſitting very cloſe to 
the ſtalks; they are ſmall and of a pale purple co- 


forenoon; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort taper pods, 
ſurrounded by the hairy ſegments of the empalement. 
It flowers and perfects its ſeeds about the ſame time 
as the former. f | 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies z 
this hath a perennial root, compoſed of many fleſhy 
fibres; the leaves and ſtalks lie cloſe to the ground; 


placed by pairs at each joint; they are two inches 
ong, and one inch and a quarter broad, ſtanding u 
on toot-ſtalks half an inch long. The foot. ſtalks 


the ſtalks grow five or . inches high; the leaves are 


which ſuſtain the flowers are naked, and divide into 


two ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one ſmall purple flower, 
which is very fugacious; their empalements are cut 
into very narrow ſegments to the bottom. After the 


flowers are paſt, the germen becomes a taper capſule - 


about an inch long, including roundiſh compreſſed 
ſeeds. +. 8 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; I re- 
ceived the ſeeds of this from Carthagena in New 
Spain. This hath a ligneous creeping root ; the ſtalks 
riſe about five-or ſix inches high, they are ſingle, ta- 


1 


per, and jointed; the leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 


and have very ſhort foot- talks; they are a little wav- 
ed on their edges, are hairy and curled. The flowers 


are produced from the ſide of the ſtalk at their joints y 


| thele ſuſtain one ſmall yellow flower, coming out be« 


tween rough, hairy, ſmall leaves. It flowers in July, 


The fifth ſort hath a perennial root; the ſtalks riſe 


four or five feet high, are very diffuſed and forked, 


and garniſhed with oblong, oval, entire leaves placed 
he | adi oppoſite, 


lant 885, Ruellia with en- 


open early in the 


— — — 
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Oppoſite, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks which are hairy; 
the flowers are producedat the diviſions of the ſtalks ; 
they are ſmall, purple, and of ſhort duration. - 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 


* 


ſown early in the ſpring in pots filled with light rich | 


earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed; and 
when the plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with rich earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where 
they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun until they have 
taken new root; after which time they muſt have free 
air admitted to them every day in warm weather, and 
be conſtantly watered three or four times a week du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon; If the plants thrive well, 
thoſe of the firſt and third ſorts will produce flowers 
the July following, and will perfect their ſeeds in Au- 
guſt ; but the roots will continue, provided they are 
plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, and kept in 
a moderate temperature of heat. ; 
The ſecond fort is not a plant of long continuance, 
ſeldom abiding longer than two years; but if it is 
treated in the ſame manner as the two other, it will 
| * — ſeeds the ſecond year, ſo may be propagated 
eaſily. N | 
| The fourth ſort does not ſo conſtantly produce ſeeds 
as the three others, ſo it is not ſo common in England 
at preſent. This requires the ſame treatment as the 
other ſorts. | | | 
If the ſeeds of theſe ſorts are permitted to ſcatter, as 
their pods diſcharge them wick a violent ſpring into 
the neighbouring pots, the plants will come up with- 
out care, ſo may be tranſplanted into pots filled with 
freſh loamy earth, and plunged into the tan- bed. 
RUME X. Lin. Gen. Plant. 407. Lapathum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 504. tab. 287. Dock. 
—_— CHARACTERS are, | $5 
empalement of the flower is permanent, compoſetl of 
bree obtuſe reflexed leaves. The flower has three od 
which are larger than the « t, to which they are 
very like. It hath fix ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated 
by ereft twin ſummits, and à three-cornered germen ſup- 
porting three hair-like reflexed ſtyles, thruſting out of the 
clefts of the petals, crowned by large jagged ſtigmas. The 
germen afterward becomes a three-cornered ſeed, included 
in the petals of the flower. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have ſix ſtamina and three ſtyles; to which 


he has joined the Acetoſa, or Sorrel of Tournefort, 


whoſe characters agree with thoſe of the Dock; but 
as in the gardens and ſhops they are diſtinguiſhed un- 
der different titles, I have ſeparated the Sorrel from 
the Docks, and have placed them under their old 
title of Acetoſa. 
The Spreixs are, 
1. RuxuRx (Patientia) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integerrimis, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis. Dock with 
hermaphrodite flowers having entire valves, and oblong 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum hortenſe, folio oblon- 
55 live ſecundum Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 114. Garden 
Dock with an oblong leaf, commonly called Patience, or 
Patience Rhubarb. | | | 


2. Rumex (Alpinum) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
ee graniferis, foliis cordatis obtuſis. Rumex 


with h brodite flowers having entire valves bearing 
grains, and obtuſe heart-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum folio 
rotundo Alpinum. J. B. 2. 987. Round-leaved Alpine 
Dock, called Monks Rhubarb. | 


3. Rumex (Aquaticus) floribus hermaphroditis erat 
latis, foliis lanceolatis longiſſimis. Rumex with h 


erma- 

pbrodite flowers growing upon ſmall foot-ſtalks, and the 
. longeſt ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum aquaticum, fo- 
lo cubitali. C. B. P. 116. Water Dock with à leaf a 
cubit long, commonly called Herba Britannica. 


4. Romex (Acutus) floribus hermaphroditis, valyulis | 


« dentaris graniferis, foliis cordato-oblongis acuminatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 138. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, 


indented prain-bearin? valves, and oblong heart ſhaped 


leaves. Lapathum folio acuto, plano. C. B. P. 115. 
F 
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5. Runtx (Criſpus) floribus hermaphroditis, vatvulis 
integris graniferis, foliis lanceolatis undulatis acutis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 335. Rumex with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, entire grain-bearing values, and acute, ſpear-ſhaped, 
waved leaves. Lapathum folio acuto, criſpo. C. B. P. 
115. Curled ſharp-pointed Dock. | 

6. Rumzx (Sanguineus) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integerrimis, unica grapifera foliis cordato-lanceolatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 138. Kumex with hermaphrodite flowers, 
entire valves, one only bearing a ſeed, and heart-formed 

ar-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum folio acuto rubente. 

„B. P. 114. The bloody Dock. | | 
7. Rumex (Aureus) floribus hermaphroditis verticillatis, 
valvulis acyte dentatis, foliis lanceolatis. Rumes with 
hermaphrodite flowers growing in wwhorls, earns indented 
valves, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum folio acu- 
to, flore aureo. C. B. P. 114. Sharp-pointed Dock with 

a golden flower. | 

8. Rumex (Obtuffolius) floribus hermaphroditis, valvu- 
lis dentatis, foliis cordato-oblongis, obtuſiuſculis cre- 
nulatis. Lin. Sp. 333. Rumex with hermaphrodite 
flowers, indented valves, and blunt, oblong, heart-ſhaped 
leaves. Lapathum vulgare, folio obtuſo. J. B. 2. 985. 
Common broad. leaved Rumex, or Butter Dock. 

9. Rumex (Pulcher) floribus hermaphroditis, foliis ly- 
ratis. Guet. Stamp. 1. p. 7. Rumex with bermaphro- 

dite flowers, and .lyre-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum pul- 
crum Bononienſe ſinuatum. J. B. 2. p. 988. The Fid- 
dle Dock. 

10. Rumtx (Maritimus) floribus hermaphroditis, val- 
vulis dentatis graniferis, foliis linearibus. Lech. Scan. 
26. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, indented grain- 
bearing valves, and linear leaves. Lapathum aquaticum 
luteolæ folio. Bocc. Mu. 2. tab. 184. Water Deck 
with a Weld leaf. 

11, Ruuxx (Chalepenſus) floribus hermaphroditis pedun- 
culis longioribus, valvulis profunde dentatis, foliis 
cordato-oblongis. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers 
growing upon longer foot-ſtalks, valves which are deeply 
indented, and oblong heart-ſhaped leaves. Lapathum 
chalepenſe folio acuto, ſeminum involucris profundè 
dentatis. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 58. Dock with an acute 
leaf, and the covers of the ſeeds 7.5 indented. 

12. RUMEX (Ægyptiacus) floribus hermaphroditis, val- 
vulis trifido ſetaceis, unica granifera. Hort. Upſal. 

89. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, and briſtly three- 
pointed valves, one of which bears the ſeed. Lapathum 
Ægyptiacum annuum, parietariz folio, capſula ſe- 
minis, Jongitis barbata. Hort. Piſſ. Annual Egyptian 
Dock, with a Pellitory leaf, and long beards to the ſeed- 
veſſels. _ | 

13. RuMEx (Lunaria) floribus hermaphroditis valvulis 
Izvibus, caule arboreo, foliis ſubcordatis. Vir. Cliff. 
32. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, ſmooth valves, 
a. tree-like ſtalt, and leaves which are almoſt heart-ſhaped. 
Acetoſa arboreſcens ſubrotundo folio, ex inſulis for- 
tunatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 252. fig. 3. Tree Sorrel from 
the Fortunate Iſlands, with a roundiſb leaf. 

14. Rumex (Bucephalophorus) flonbus hermaphroditis, 
valvulis dentatis nudis planis reflexis. Hort. Upſal. 
go. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, and plain, naked, 
indented, reflexed valves. Acetoſa ocymi folio, Nea- 
politana. C. B. P. 114. Naples Sorrel with a Baſil leaf. 

15. RuMex (Vgſicarius) floribus hermaphroditis gemina- 
tis, valvularum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis, 
foliis indiviſis. Hort. Cliff. 130. Raumex with herma- 
phrodite flowers growing by pairs, very large membrana- 
ceous wings to the valves which are reflexed, and undivid- 

ed leaves. Acetoſa Americana foliis longiſſimis pedi- 

culis donatis. C. B. P. 114. American Sorrel, with very 
long leaves having foot-ſtalks. 5 

16. RuMex (Roſeus) floribus hermaphroditis diſtinctis, 
valvularum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis, foliis 
eroſis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 230. Rumex with hermaphre- 
dite flowers growing upon diſtinct ſpikes, very large mem- 
branaceous wings to the valves, and leaves appearing 45 

if bitten. Acetoſa Ægyptia roſeo ſeminis involucro, 

. folio lacero. f. Egyptian Sorrel with a Roſe- coloured 

p | 


cover to the ſeed, and a torn leaf, — 


The 


| UM . 
The firſt ſort was formerly much more cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens than at preſent ;. this has been 


nerally uſed for the Monks Rhubarb, and has been 
thought the true, but others ha azo the ſecond ſort 


ſhould be uſed as ſuch ; the herb was formerly uſed 
in the kitchen, by the title of Patience, The root is 
large, and divides into many thick fibres which run 
downward ; their outer cover is brown, but they are 


yellow within, with ſome reddiſh veins; the leaves | 


are broad, long, and acute · pointed; their foot-ſtalks 
are of a reddiſh colour; the ſtalks riſe from four to 
ſix feet high, and divide toward the top into ſeyeral 
erect branches, which are garniſhed with a few nar- 
row leaves, terminating with ſpikes of large ſtamine- 
ous flowers. Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceed- 
ed by pretty large three-cornered ſeeds whoſe cover- 
ings are entire, which ripen in autumn, 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, but has 
been long cultivated in the.Engliſh gardens. This 
hath large roots, which ſpread and multiply by their 
offsets ; they are ſhorter and thicker than thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, of a very dark brown on their outſide, and 
yellow within. The leaves are of the round heart- 
ſhape, about nine inches long, and as much in breadth 
near their baſe, having pretty long foot- ſtalks. The 
ſtalks riſe from two to three feet high; they are very 
thick, and have a few ſmall roundiſh leaves on the 
lower part, but the upper part cloſely garniſhed with 
ſpikes of white flowers, ſtanding erect, cloſe to the 
ks. Theſe appear the latter end of May, and are 
ſucceeded by large triangular ſeeds, which ripen in 
Auguſt. | 
The third ſort grows, naturally in ponds, ditches, and 
ſtanding waters, in many parts of England ; this is 
ſuppoſed to be the Britannica of the antients. It hath 
large roots which ſtrike deep into the looſe mud, 
ſending out leaves which are three feet long, and 
four inches broad in the middle, drawing to a point 
at each end. The ſtalks riſe four feet when growin 
in water, but in dry land not more than two; theſe 
are garniſhed with narrow leaves among the ſpikes of 
flowers, to the top. The flowers ſtand upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks which are reflexed ; they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in 
many places of England ; this is the Oxylapathum of 
the ſhops, which is directed by the College to be 
uſed in medicine ; but the markets are ſupplied with 
Toots of the common Docks, which are indifferently 
gathered by thoſe who collect them in the fields, 
where the eighth ſort is much more common than 
this. The roots of this ſort are ſlender and run down- 
right, ſending out a few ſmall fibres; the ſtalks riſe 
about two feet high, which are garniſhed with leaves 
below, about four inches long, and one and a half 
broad in the middle; they are rounded at their baſe, 
where they are ſlightly indented, but end in acute 
points; they are plain, and ſlightly crenated on their 
edges. From the joints of the ſtalk come out alter- 
nately ſlender long foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain the 
ſpikes of flowers, which grow in ſmall whorls round 
. — ſtalks, at about an inch diſtance; theſe have ſcarce 
any leaves upon the foot- ſtalks between the whorls of 
flowers, ſo may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall 
Water Dock, which has many. This flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The fifth ſort is more commonly found growing na- 
turally about London than the fourth; the leaves of 
this are much longer than thoſe of the former, and 
are indented on their ſides, which are alſo waved; the 
ſtalks riſe about the ſame height as thoſe of the for- 
mer. The ſpikes of flowers from the ſide are ſhorter, 
and cloſer garniſhed with flowers on pretty long foot- 
ſtalks ; the covering of the ſeed is entire, It flowers 
and ſeeds about the ſame time with the former. 
The ſixth ſort is very like the fourth in appearance, 
but the leaves have deep blood-coloured veins, and 
ſome ſmall ſpots of the ſame on their ſurface; the 
ſtalks are red, and riſe about the ſame height as the 


— 


coverings are deeply indented, | 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in Egypt; this is an 
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fourth, but the covering of the ſeed is entire; whereas 
thoſe of the fourth are indented, ſo may be readily 


diſtinguiſhed. It grows naturally in many parts of 


England. 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in ſeveral yu of 

England; this is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the ſeeds are ripe; the ſtalks riſe near two feet 

nigh they are of a deep purple colour, and are gar- 
niſhed wit e eaves toward the bottom, 

which are four inches long, and almoſt one broad in 

the middle, but thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalk 

are very narrow, and not more than two inches long; 
the ſpikes of flowers come out from the ſides of the 

ſtalks alternately. The flowers grow in thick whorls 

which ſit cloſe to the ſtalks; theſe are of a bright 

yellow colour, and the covers of the ſeeds are ſharply 

indented. | | 

The eighth fort is the moſt common Dock by the 


ſides of roads and banks in every part of England 


the leaves of this ſort are broad and rounded at their 
points, though ſome of them end more acutely than 
others; they are near a foot long, and five inches 
broad toward their baſe, having many tranſverſe veins 
running from the midrib to their borders. The ſtalks 
riſe from two to three feet high, . branching out on 
their ſides, having a few leaves on their lower part of 
the ſame ſhape with the other, but ſmaller. The 
flowers grow in whorls, ſitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
ſome plants have indented coverings to their ſeeds, 
and others have entire coverings; both theſe are fre- 
quently found intermixed, ſo that I doubt of their 
being diſtinct ſpecies. The leaves of this Dock were 
formerly much uſed for wrapping up of butter, and 
from thence the plant was called Butter Dock. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in many places near 
London; this is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon 
after the ſeeds are ripe. The ſtalks of this riſe about 


a a foot high, and branch out from the bottom; the 


leaves grow near the root; they are about two inches 
and a half long, and are hollowed on their ſides, ſo 
as to reſemble the ſides of a fiddle ; the ſtalks are ge- 
nerally bent at their joints. The flowers grow in 
whorls round the ſtalks, to which they ſit very cloſe 
they are hermaphrodite ; the covers of the ſeeds are 
ſharply indented. | a je 
The tenth ſort is ſometimes found growing naturally 
in England, upon 2 where the water has ſtood 
in winter. This ſeldom riſes more than five or ſix 
inches high, but divides into two or three branches; 
the leaves are about three inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch broad; they are ſmooth, and ſtand upon 
ſhort foot- talks. The flowers grow in whorls round 
the branches, to which they ſit very cloſe ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall triangular ſeeds, having indented 
covers. | | 

The eleventh ſort came originally from Aleppo; this 
is a biennial plant; the leaves are nine or ten inches 
long, ſmooth, and of a light green; they are three 
inches broad at their baſe, where they are indented, 


and end in acute points. The ſtalks riſe from two to 


three feet high, ſending out many branches from their 
ſides, which are enithed with large whorls of her- 
baceous flowers, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- ſtalks; 
theſe are ſucceeded by three-cornered Lech, whoſe 


annual plant; the ſtalk riſes about ten inches high, 
ſending out a few horizontal branches toward the bot- 
tom; the leaves are about two inches long, and half 
an inch broad at the broadeſt part. The flowers grow 
in whorls round the ſtalks, they are very ſmall, and 
thehair-like beards whichadhere to the covering of the 
ſeed being long, obſcure the flowers, ſo they are 
ſcarce viſible to the naked eye. | : 

All theſe ſorts of Docks riſe eaſily from ſeeds, and if 
introduced into a garden, will become troubleſome 
weeds, if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter z there- 
fore few 8 care to propagate any of them, except 
the two firſt ſorts, which are cultivated for their uſe 


in medicine. The ſeeds of all the Docks ſhould be 


ſowꝛn 
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The thirteenth. fort is'commonly known among the | 


an inch and-a half broad, ſtanding alternately upon 


The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in Egypt; this is 


male, and others hermaphrodite flowers. The latter | 
are ſucceeded by triangular ſeeds, incloſed in large : | 
inflated covers of a deep red colour, having mem- 
branaceous borders. The ſeeds of this ripen in 
autumn. 
The ſeeds of both theſe ſorts grow very freely, if 
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ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe 
ſeeds which are ſown in the ſpring rarely grow the 
ſame year : when the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other cafe but to thin them where ws are 
too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds, They 
all delight in a monſt rich ſoil. | 


gardeners by the title of , Sorrel-tree. This came 
originally from the Fortunate, or Canary Iſlands, but 
has been long an inhabitant in ſome Engliſh gardens ; 
it riſes with a ligneous ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, 
covered with a {mooth brown bark, ſending out ma- 
ny (lender branches; theſe are garniſhed with ſmooth, | 
roundiſh, heart-ſhaped leaves two inches long, and 


_— — —_—_ —_——_ _ 


_ long foort-ſtalks. The flowers come out in 


e panicles toward the end of the branches; they | 
are of 


an herbaceous colour, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by triangular feeds with ſmooth covers, but 
they rarely ripen. in England. This plant is eaſily 
propagated by cuttings, which may be planted in any 
of the ſummer months, in a bed of loamy earth, and 
ſhaded from the ſun until they have taken pretty good | 
root; then they ſhould be taken up, and planted in 
pots filled with kitchen - garden earth, placing them 
in the ſhade till they have taken new root; after which 
they may be moved to a ſheltered ſituation, and placed 
with other hardy green- houſe plants till autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into the N and 
treated in the ſame way as other hardy kind of plants, 
which only want protection from froſt. | 
The fourteenth fort is a low annual plant, which | 
grows naturally in Italy and Spain z this is generally 
found on ſwampy moiſt ground; the ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, branching at the bottom, and riſe about four | 
inches high; the lower part is garniſhed with ſmall, 
oval, ſucculent lobes; their upper part is furniſhed | 
with ſmall herbaceous flowers growing in whorls, and 
have no leaves between them; they are ſucceeded by 


— 


ſmall ſeeds, whoſe covers are ſharply indented and re- 
flexed. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen | 4. Ruscus (Racemoſus) racemo terminali hermaphrodi- 


in Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will tur- 
niſh a ſupply of young plants the following ſpring ; 
or if the ſeeds are then ſown, the plants will come up | 
the following ſpring, and require no other care but to | 
thin them, and keep them clean from weeds. 
The fifteenth ſort is an annual plant; this hath pretty 
thick ſucculent ſtalks, which rite a foot high, and di- 


vide into many branches ; the leaves are of the round | 


heart- hape and undivided, having very long foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the end 
of the branches; theſe are herbaceous, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large covers to the feeds, which are in- 
flated, and have broad membranaceous borders ; the 
ſeeds are triangular, and ripen in autumn. 


alſo an annual plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe a foot and a 
half high, dividing upward into ſeveral branches; the | 
ſtalks are garniſhed with arrow-pointed leaves about | 
three inches 1 ſides are irregularly torn, 
as if they had gnawed by inſects; they ſtand 


— 


upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, and have ſmooth ſur- |- 


faces ; the flowers are diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes; ſome 
ſpikes have only male flowers, and others have all 
hermaphrodite flowers, and ſame plants have only 


— 


ſown in a bed of light earth in the ſpring, where the | 


plants are deſigned to remain. When they come up, | 


they will require no other care but to keep them | 
I from-weeds, and thin them where they are too | 
Clole. . ä | 


RUSCUS: Tour. Inſt. R. H. 29. tab. x5. Lin. | 
Gen. Plant. 1008. [fo called of ruſticus, becauſe | 


tough and prickly. It is alſo called Laurus, becauſe | 
fit for the making of Laurel garlands; and Alexan- 
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_drina, from one of the ſorts growing in Alexandria.] 
Knee-holly, or Butcher's-broom ; in French Houx- 
frelon. T 3 x | 

The CHARACTERS are, EST 

It hath male and female flowers in diftinf plants; the 
male flowers have erett ſpreading. Ws, compoſed 
of fix oval convex leaves, whoſe borders are” reflexes , 
they have no petals, but have an oval neftarium the 
of the empalement, which is ere} and inflated, opening 
at the mouth ;, they have no lamina, but each has three 

ſpreading ſummits, fitting on the" top of the nectarium, 
which are joined at their baſe. Tbe female flowers have 
empalements but no petals, and nefariums like the male: 
they have no ſtamina, but have an oblong oval germen hid 
within the neftarium, ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crown. 
ed by an obtuſe ſtigma, ſtanding above the mouth of the 
nefarium. The germen afterward becomes a globular 
with two or three cells, incloſing two globular feeds, 

This genus of plants is ranged in the twelfth ſection 

of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which contains 

the plants which are male and female in diftin& 

4 Prana, and the ſtamina or ſummits are joined to- 

er. a 
The Sprciks are, 

1. Ruscus (Aculeatus) foliis ſupra floriferis nudis. Hort. 
Cliff. 465. 2 with leaves which bear flowers on their 
upper fide, and are naked. Ruſcus myrtifolius aculea- 
tus. Tourn. Inſt. 79. Knee-bolly, or Butcher s-broom, 
with prickly Myrtle leaves, a 

2. Ruscus (Hypophyllum) foliis ſubtus floriferis nudis. 
Hort. Cliff. 465. Ruſcus with leaves which bear flowers 
en the under fide of the leaves, which are naked. Ruſcus 
latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Tourn. Inſt. 79. 
Butcher a- broom with broad leaves, upon which the fruit 

os. 

3. vd Ae foliis ſubtus floriferis ſub foli- 
olo. Hort. Cliff. 465. Ruſcus with flowers under the 
leaves. Ruſcus anguſtifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. 
Tourn. Inſt, 79. Butcher” s-broom with narrow leaves, 
and fruit fitting upon the leaves. 


tico. Hort. Cliff. 469. Ruſcus with hermaphrodite 
flowers in long bunches terminating the ftalks. Ruſcus 
anguſtifolius, fructu ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
Tourn. Inſt. 79. Butcher s- broom with narrow leaves, 
and fruit growing at the top of the branches. 

5. Ruscus (Trifoliatum) foliis ternis ovatis acuminatis, 
ſupra floriferis nudis. Ruſcus with oval acute-pointed 
ee Placed by threes, and flowers on their up- 

e. . 

6. Ruscus (Flexuoſus) foliis ovatis acuminatis, ſupra 
floriferis nudis, caulibus flexuoſis. Ruſcus with acute- 
pointed leaves bearing flowers on their upper fide, and flex- 
ible ftalks. Ruſcus latifolius major ata folio inna- 
ſcente. Michel. Greater broad-leaved Ruſcus with fruit 


ſitting upon the leaf. 


7. Ruscus (Androgynus) fohis margine floriferis. Hort. 


Cliff. 464. Ruſcus with flowers growing on the borders of 
the leaves. Ruſcus latifolius & foliorum ſinu florifer 
& fructifer. Hort. Elth. 532. tab. 250. Broad-leaved 
Ruſcus, with flowers and fruit growing on the edges of the 


leaves. 


cemoſis rubris. Houſt. MSS. Shrubby broad-leaved 
Ruſcus, with branching red flowers. © 
The firſt ſort is very common in the woods in divers 
parts of England, and 'is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens. The roots of this kind are ſometimes uſed in 
medicine, and the green ſhoots are cut, bound into 
bundles, and ſold to the butchers, who uſe it as be- 
ſoms to ſweep their blocks, from whence it had the 
name of Butcher's-broom. It is alſo called by ſome 
Knee-holl ß J 
This hath roots compoſed of many thick white fi- 
bres, which ſtrike deep in toy; ground, F twine 
about each other, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtiff * 
. a Ih Wea | > 


* 
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ſtalks, which riſe about three feet high, ſending but | 


from their fide ſeveral ſhort branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with ſtiff, oval, heart-ſhaped leaves, — al- 
ternately on every part of the ſtalk; they are about 
half an inch long, and one third of an inch broad 


near their baſe, ending with ſharp prickly points.” The | 
flowers are produced on the upper fide of the leaves 
juſt in the middle; theſe are male in ſome, and fe- 


male in other plants; they are ſmall, and cut into ſix 
parts, of a purple colour, ſitting cloſe to the midrib; 
they appear in June, and the female flowers are ſuc- 


cceded by berries almoſt as large as Cherries, of a | 


ſweetiſh taſte, which ripen in winter, when they are 
of a beautiful red colour. 

As this plant grows wild in moſt parts of England, 
it is rarely admitted into gardens ; but if ſome of the 
roots are planted under tall trees in large plantations, 
they will ſpread into large clumps ; and as they retain 
their leaves in winter, at that ſeaſon, they will have 
a good effect. The ſeeds of this plant generally lie 
a year in the ground before they vegetate, and the 


plants ſo raiſed are long before they arrive to a, ſize | 


enough to make any figure, ſo it is not worth while 
to propagate them that way, eſpecially as the roots 
may be caſily tranſplanted from the woods. The 
roots and ſeeds of this plant have been uſed in medi- 
cine; the roots are aperitive, and eſteemed good for 
removing obſtructions; the ſeeds are an ingredient in 
the compoſition of the benedicta laxativa: the young 
ſhoots of this plant in the ſpring are ſometimes ga- 
. thered and eaten by the poor like thoſe of Aſparagus ; 
the branches of this plant, with their ripe fruit upon 
them, are frequently cut, and put into baſons of ſand, 
mixing them with the ſtalks of ripe ſeeds of male Piony, 
and thoſe of the wild Iris or Gladwyn, which toge- 
ther make a pretty appearance in rooms, at a ſeaſon 
of the year when there are few flowers, and theſe will 
continue a long time in beauty. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the mountainous 
parts of Italy, but is preſerved for the ſake of vari- 
ety, in many Engliſh gardens. The roots of this 
have large knotty heads, with long thick fibres like 


thoſe of the former ſort, from which ariſe many tough | 


limber ſtalks near two feet high; - theſe are garniſhed 
by ſtiff, oblong, oval leaves ending in points, which 
are more than two inches long and almoſt one broad; 
they are placed alternately on the ſtalks ; the flowers 
are produced on the under ſurface of the leaves near 
the middle, fitting cloſe to the midrib ; they are ſmall, 
and of an herbaceous white colour; the female 
flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall red berries about the 
ſize of thoſe of Juniper. This flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in winter. 

It ſtands in moſt diſpenſaries among the plants uſed 
in medicine, and has been commended for opening 
obſtructions of the kidneys, and to provoke urine. 
The third fort grows naturally upon ſhady mountains 
in Italy, Hungary, and other parts of Europe. The 
root of this is compoſed of many thick fibres like 
thoſe of the former, from which ariſe many tough 
limber ſtalks which are about ten inches high, gar- 


niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches 


long and one broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at both ends; they have ſeveral longitudinal 
veins, which run from the foot-ſtalk- to the point, 
diverging from the midrib in the middle, but join 
again at the point ; the leaves are for the moſt part 
alternate, but ſometimes they are oppoſite. On the 
middle of the upper ſurface of theſe, comes forth a 
mall leaf of the ſame ſhape ; and at the ſame point, 
from the boſom of - the ſmall leaves, come out the 
flowers, which are of a pale yellow colour. The 
female flowers are ſometimes ſucceeded by berries 


almoſt as large as thoſe of the firſt ſort, which 1 571 
| 


in winter, and are red. This is ſometimes called 
Biſlingua, or Double Tongue, from the leaves grow- 
ing one out of another. It ſtands in diſpenſaries as a 
medicinal plant, but is ſeldom now uſed. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
but is frequently planted in the Engliſh gardens, it 
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is called Laurus Alexandrina, i. e. Alexandrian Bay; 
and is ſuppoſed to be the plant with which the ancients 
crowned their victors and poets. The (talks of this 
being very pliable, may be eaſily wrought into co- 
ronets for this purpoſe ; and the leaves of this plant, 
having a great reſemblance to thoſe which are re- 


preſented on the antient buſts, ſeeni to confirm this 


opinion. 
The roots of this ate like thoſe of the former ſpecies ; 
the ſtalks are (lender, and much more pliable ; they 


riſe about four feet high, and ſend out many ſide 


branches, which are garniſhed with oblong acute- 
pointed leaves about two inches long, and one-third 
of an inch broad, rounded at their baſe, but end in 
acute points ; they are ſmooth, and of a lucid green, 
placed alternately, and fit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers are produced in long bunches at the end of 
the branches ; theſe are hermaphrodite, of an herba- 
ceous yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by berries 
like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but ſmaller, which ripen 
in winter. | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Zant, and ſome of 
the other iſlands in the Morea. The roots of this are 
like thoſe of the former ſorts ; the ſtalks riſe about two 
feet high, they are lender, pliable, and garniſhed 
with oval leaves placed by threes round the ſtalk ; 
they are about two inches long, and one broad, 
rounded at both ends, terminating in acute points, 
and have ſeveral longitudinal diverging veins run- 
ning from the foot-ltalk to the point. The flowers 
grow on the under fide of the leaves, faſtened to the 
midrib ; they are naked, and have pretty long foot- 
ſtalks , I . or petals are very narrow; the 
fruit I have not ſeen, ſo can give no account of it. 


The ſixth ſort. grows naturally in Italy, where it was 


diſcovered by Signior Micheli of Florence. The roots 
of this are much longer than thoſe of the firſt ſort ; the 
ſtalks riſe near five 2 high ; they are very pliant, 
ſend out ſeveral ſide branches their whole length, 
which are garniſhed with {tiff oval leaves ending in 
acute points; they are one inch long, and half an inch 


broad. The flowers are produced on the upper 


ſurface of the leaves, ſitting cloſe to the midrib ; the 
are ſmall, and of an herbaceous white colour. Theſ: 
are ſucceeded by berries which are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, and are of a pale red when ripe, 

All theſe ſorts are very hardy, and will thrive in al- 


moſt any ſoil or ſituation, ſo are very proper for 


lanting round the verges of cloſe woods, or under 
— trees in wilderneſs quarters; for, as they are al- 
ways Woo they make a good appearance in win- 
ter, after the deciduous trees have caſt their leaves; 
they are eaſily propagared by parting of their roots. 
The beſt time for this is in autumn; but, when this 
is performed, the roots ſhould not be divided into 
ſmall parts, becauſe that will weaken them ſo much, 
that they will make but little figure, until they have 
had two or three years growth; they may alſo be pro- 
pagated by ſowing of their ſeeds, but this is a very 
tedious method, ſo is ſeldom practiſed. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Ma- 
deira; this ſends out pliant ſtalks, which riſe ſeven 
or eight feet high, and have ſeveral ſhort branches 
proceeding from their ſides, which are garniſhed 
with ſtiff leaves about two inches long, and one broad 
toward their baſe, where they are rounded to the foot- 
ſtalk, but end in acute points; they have a great num- 
ber of longitudinal veins running from the foot-ſtalk 
to the point. The flowers are produced in cluſters 
on the edges of the leaves; they are white, and are 
ſucceeded by berries of a yellowiſh red colour, not fo 

large as thoſe of the firſt ſort. * 
This ſort is tender, and muſt therefore be planted in 
pots filled with freſh earth, and in winter removed 
into the green-houſe, but it ſhould be placed where 
it may have free air in mild weather; for it only re- 
quires to be ſcreened from froſt, and in the ſummer 
it muſt be ſet abroad with other hardy green-houſe 
lants. With this management the plants will ſend 
orth ſtems ſix or eight feet high, furniſhed with 
- 1.44 leaves 
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leaves from bottom to top, and in June will be cloſely 
ſet with flowers upon their edges, which make a very 
beautiful and odd appearance, and renders it worthy 
of a place in every good collection of plants. This 
is alſo propagated by parting the roots as the former, 
which ſhould not be done very often; becauſe, if the 


roots are not permitted to remain ſome time to get 


ſtrength, they will produce but weak ſhoots, and 
very few flowers; and in the ſtrength of their 
ſhoots and number of flowers, the greateſt beauty of 


theſe plants conſiſt. This ſort grows plentifully at 


Madeira, from whence the ſeeds may be procured ; 
but theſe commonly lie in the ground a year before 
the plants come up, ſo ſhould be ſown in pots filled 
with freſh earth, and placed under a hot-bed frame 
in winter to ſcreen the ſeeds from the froſt, and the 
following ſpring the plants will appear. 
The eighth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at Carthagena in New Spain ; 
this riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks eight or ten feet high, 
which divide into many branches, and are garniſhed 
with {tiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves three inches long, and 
one broad in the middle, ending in acute points 
they are ſometimes ranged in whorls round the 
ſtalks, and at others they are oppoſite, The flowers 
are produced in looſe bunches at the end of the 
branches, ſtanding upon ſlender foot-ſtalks ; they are 
ſmall, of a red colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
firſt ſort. 
This plant is tender, ſo muſt be kept in a ſtove 
during the winter, otherwiſe it will not live inEngland. 
RUTA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 257. tab. 133. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 469. [This plant is called Ruta, of pus to 
reſerve, becauſe it is a plant very good to preſerve 
health.) Rue. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has a ſhort permanent empalement cut into 
ive parts ; it has four or five oval petals which ſpread 
open, and are narrow at their baſe, and eight or ten atol- 
ſhaped ſpreading ſtamina the length of the petals, crowned 
by ſhort ereft ſummits, with a gibbous germen having a 
croſs furrow, marked with ten ſpots, ſupporting an erełt 
awl-ſhaped ſlyle crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a gibbous capſule with five lobes and five 
cells opening in ſive parts at the top, and filled with rough 
angular ſceds. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which contains thole plants 
| whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The SpEcits are, | 

1. RuTa (Hortenſis) foliis decompoſitis, floribus octan- 
dris, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Rue with decom- 
pounded leaves, and flowers having eight ſtamina which 
are longer than the petals. Ruta hortenſis latifolia. 
C. B. P. 336. Broad-leaved Garden Rue. | 

2. RuTa (Altera) foliis decompolitis, foliolis oblongo- 
ovatis, ſtaminibus corolla æquantibus. Rue with de- 
compounded leaves, the ſmall leaves oblong and oval, and 
ſtamina equalling the petals. Ruta hortenſis altera. C. 

B. P. 336. Another Garden Rue. 

3. Rur (Hlveſtris) foliis inferioribus decompoſitis, fo- 
liolis linearibus, ſummis e e trifidiſque. Rue 
with decompounded linear leaves below, and the upper ones 

five or three-pointed. Ruta ſylveſtris minor. C. B. P. 
336. Smaller wild Rue. 

4. RuTa (Chalepenſis) foliis decompoſitis, floribus de- 
candris marginibus petalorum ciliatis. Rue with de- 
compounded leaves, flowers having ten ſtamina, and the 
borders of the petals of the flower hairy. Ruta Cha- 
lepenſis latifolia, florum petalis villis ſcatentibus. 

L. Broad. leaved Aleppo Rue with hairy petals to the 


er. 
5. Rur (Ciliatis) foliis compoſitis, floribus decandris, 
petalis florum ciliatis. Rue with compounded leaves, 
flowers having ten ſtamina, and hairy petals to the flower. 
Ruta Chalepenſis tenuifolia, florum petalis villis ſca- 


tentibus. Mor. Hiſt. 2. 508. Narrow-leaved Aleppo 


Rue, with hairy petals to the flower. 
6, Rur (Linifolia) foliis ſimplicibus indiviſis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 384. Rue with Angle undivided leaves. Ruta]. 
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ſylveſtris Imifolia Hiſpanica. Bocc. Muſ. 2. p. 82, 
Wild Spaniſh Rue with a Flax leaf. | 


7. RuTa (Montana) caule erecto corymboſo, foliis com- 


poſitis, floribus decandris, ſtaminibus corolla longi- 
oribus. Rue with an ereft corymbus ſtalk, compound 
leaves, and flowers having ten ſtamina which are longer 
than the petals. Ruta ſylveſtris montana. Cluſ. Hiſt, 


Mild Mountain Rue. 
. RuTa (Patavina) foliis terminatis ſeſſilibus. Lin. * 
e 


549. Rue with leaves without foot-ſtalks terminating : 
branches. Pſeudo Ruta patavina trifolia, floribus lu- 
teis umbellatis. Michel. Gen. 22. tab. 19. Baſtard 
Rue with trifoliate leaves, and yellow flowers in umbels. 
The firſt ſort is the common Rue, which has been 
long cultivated in the gardens, and is that which is 
directed to be uſed in medicine, but of late years the 
ſecond ſort has ſo generally prevailed, as almoſt to 
ſupplant the firſt in the gardens about London; that 
being hardier than the firſt, is not ſo liable to be 
killed by ſevere froſt, - 

The firſt riſes with a ſhrubby talk to the height of 
five or fix feet, ſending out branches on every ſide, 
1 with decompounded leaves, whoſe ſmall 

eaves (or lobes) are wedge-ſhaped ; they are of a 
gray colour, and have a ſtrong odour. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, in bunches 
almoſt in form of umbels; they are' compoſed of 
four yellow concave petals, which are cut on their 
edges, and eight yellow ſtamina which are longer 
than the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
The germen becomes a roundiſh capſule, with four 
lobes punched full of holes, containing rough black 
ſeeds. Ir flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The ſecond ſort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes three 
or four-feet high, ſending out many branches gar- 
niſhed with decom * leaves, which are nar- 
rower than thoſe of the former ſort; they are of a 
bluiſh gray colour, and have a ſtrong odour. The 
flowers grow in langer and looſer bunches than the 
former; they have four ſhort, concave, yellow pe- 
tals, and eight ſhort ſtamina of equal length with 
the petals. The ſeed-veſſel is like that of the former, 
but ſmaller. This ſort is more commonly to be fou 
in gardens than the firſt. | 

The third ſort grows naturally in Spain. The lower 
leaves of this are compounded of ſeveral parts, which 
are joined to the midrib in the ſame manner as other 
branching waged leaves, and are garniſhed with ſmall 
linear leaves, ſtanding without order. The ſtalks 
riſe from two to three feet high, branching our from 
the bottom ; theſe are garniſhed with leaves which 
are divided into five parts, and thoſe at the top into 
three, which are as ſmall and narrow as thoſe at the 
bottom; they are of a gray colour, but are not ſo 
ſtinking as thoſe of the other. The flowers grow at 
the end of the branches in looſe ſpikes, which are ge- 
nerally reflexed ; the petals of the flower are yellow, 
and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall 
ſeed-veſſels filled with angular black ſeeds. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The ſeeds of the fourth fort came from Aleppo, and 
it has alſo been -brought from the Cape of Gocd 
Hope; this hath e ſhrubby ſtalks which riſe 
about three feet high, dividing into many branches, 
which are garniſhed with decompounded leaves lar- 
ger than thoſe of the common ſort, and have a ſtronger 
odour, The flowers are diſpoſed almoſt in form of 
an umbel at the end of the branches ; they have five 
concave yellow petals, whoſe borders are tet with fine 
hairs, and ten ſtamina which are of equal length with 
the petals. This ſort flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. The ſeed-veſſels of this are much 
larger than thoſe of the common ſort. 8559 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at Aleppo; this hath 
ſhrubby ſtalks, which are ſmaller, and do not riſe ſo 


high as thoſe of the former ſort. The leaves arc 


much narrower and grayer than thoſe, but have the 
ſame ſtrong odour ; the flowers are ſmaller, and have 
five petals, which are pretty cloſe ſet 8 7 

airs; 
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hairs ; they have ten thick ſtamina, five of which | 
are alternately longer than the petals; the ſeed-veſſels 
are like thoſe of the firſt ſort. pA 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this riſes 
with ſeveral ſingle ſtalks from the root near a foot and 
a half high, which arg garniſhed with ſingle leaves 
about three quarters of an inch long, and one eighth 
of an inch broad; they are of a yellowiſh green co- 


Jour, and are placed alternately on the ſtalks, to which | 


they ſit pretty cloſe ; at the baſe of theſe come out 
one or two very ſmall leaves, of the ſame ſhape and 
colour. The flowers grow in ſmall cluſters at the end 
of the ſtalks; they have each five oblong yellow pe- 
tals, and ten ſtamina of equal length with them, ter- 


minated by awl-ſhaped. ſummits. This flowers in | 


June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn; the plants are 
generally biennial in England. 
The ſeventh ſort riſes with an erect ſtalk about two 
feet high, garniſhed with compound leaves, whoſe 
ſmaller leaves are narrow and obtuſe, of a grayiſh 
colour, but have not ſo ſtrong an odour as the *. 
The upper part of the ſtalk divides in form of a 
corymbus, ſuſtaining upon naked foort-ſtalks ſmall 
bunches. of yellow flowers, which have five concave 
petals, and ten ſtamina which are much longer than 
the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
The eighth ſort grows near Padua ; this ſeems to be 
a plant of ſhort duration; the ſtalk riſes ſingly from 
the root, is about a foot high, herbaceous, and gar- 
niſhed with narrow trifoliate leaves placed alternately 
on the ſtalk, to which it cloſely adheres ; the ſtalk 
branches at the top in form of an umbel, ſuſtaining 
many yellow flowers, compoſed of five plain petals, 
having no hairs on their borders. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, which if ſown in the autumn, ſoon after it is 
ripe, the plants will come up the following ſpring ; 
but when the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, the plants 
ſeldom riſe the ſame year. If theſe grow upon poor 
ground, or in rubbiſh and in a warm ſituation, they 
will live in the open air without covering, but in rich 
ground * are frequently killed in winter. 
All theſe plants may be propagated either by ſowin 
of their ſeeds, or by planting ſlips or cuttings; bot 
of which may be done in the ſpring. The manner of 
N r from cuttings being the ſame as for 
avender, 
need not be here repeated; and if they are propa- 
gated by ſeeds, there needs no farther care but to dig 
a bed of freſh earth in the ſpring, making it level; 
then to ſow the ſeed thereon, and rake the ground 
ſmooth ; after which, you muſt obſerve to keep the 
bed clear from weeds until the plants are come up 
about two inches high, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
lanted out into freſh beds, where they may remain 
for uſe. All theſe plants muſt have a dry ſoil, other- 
wiſe they are very ſubject to be deſtroyed in winter. 
The two Aleppo Rues, arid the wild Rues are ten- 
derer than the common ſort, ſo require ſhelter in win- 
ter; but the Aleppo Rues will endure our ordinary 
winters very well in the open air, eſpecially if they 
are planted on a dry foil. 
The ſixth and ſeventh ſorts are tenderer than either of 
the other, and are of ſhorter duration, The ſeeds of 
the ſeventh ſort were ſent me from Gibraltar Hill, 
where the plant grows naturally ; this doth not ripen 
its ſeeds here, unleſs the ſummers are warm; and in 
hard winters the plants are generally killed, unleſs they 
are removed into ſhelter, 
The ſixth ſort will live through the winter in the open 
air, provided it is planted in a poor dry foil, and the 
ſecond year it will perfect ſeeds ; but as it is of a ſhort 
duration, young plants ſhould be annually raiſed to 
ſucceed the others, | ö 
All the ſorts of Rue will live much. longer, and are 
leſs liable to be injured by froſt in winter, when they 
grow in a poor, dry, rubbiſhy ſoil, than in good 
ground; for in rich moiſt land the plants grow very 
vigoroully in ſummer, and are ſo replete with moiſture, 
that a {mall froſt will kill their tender ſhoots ; where- | 


tæchas, and other _ aromatic plants, 


as in poor dry ground, or when they grow upon old 
walls, their growth will not be great, but their ſhoots 
will be hard and compact, ſo are more able to reſiſt 
the cold. 3 
The firſt ſort was formerly uſed to plant for edgings 
on the ſides of borders; it was then called Herb 
of Grace, but was by no means proper for this uſe, 
for the plants ſhoot ſo vigorouſly; that there is no 
keeping them within the bounds of an edging; 
beſides, when they are kept cloſely ſheered, they 
appear to be very ragged and ſtumpy, and their 
roots ſpread ſo far as to exhauſt the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, ſo that the other plants would be deprived 
of their nouriſhment, 'which reaſons have cauſed 
them to be wholly 1 1 for this purpoſe; ſo that 
at preſent they are chiefly cultivated for medicinal 
uſe, or to furniſh the balconies for the citizens in the 
\pring, eſpecially that with a variegated leaf. 
RUTA CANIN A. See ScroPHULARIA. 
R a TA MURARTA, Wall-rue, or white Maiden- 
air, | 
This plant is found growing out of the joints of old 
walls in divers parts of England, where it is gathered 
for medicinal uſe; but as it cannot be cultivated in 


gardens, ſo as to you to advantage, I ſhall not ſay 
any thing more of it in this place. 


RUYSCHIANA. Boerh. Ind alt. 1. p. 172. Dra- 
cocephalum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 648. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 


is tubulous, and is cut into five ſegments at the top, the 


one being broader and blunter than the other , it is 
of the lip kind, having one petal which has a tube longer 
than the empalement. The chaps are large and felling , 
the upper lip is ereft and arched; it is gently indented at 
the top; the lower lip is trid; the two fide ſegments are 
narrow, and ſtand erect; the middle is broad, reflexed, 
and indented at the point. It hath four ſtamina, two o 
which are long, and ſituated under the upper lip; 4 
other two are ſhorter, and ſituated juſt below them; they 
are terminated by oblong ſummits faſtened in the middle : 
it has four germen Frated at the bottom of the em- 
palement, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſta- 
mina, crowned by a bifid reflexed ſtigma. The germen 
afterward become four oblong ſeeds which ripen in the 
empalement. 
This genus of plants is joined to the Dracocephalum 
by Dr. Linnæus, which is ranged in the firſt ſection 
of his fourteenth claſs, containing the plants whoſe 
flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and 
. are ſucceeded by naked ſeeds ripening in the em- 
palement. 
The Speis are, | 
1. RuyscHlana (Spicata) floribus ſpicatis, foliis brac- 
teiſque linearibus i indiviſis. Ruy/thiana with 
ſpiked flowers, linear leaves, and bracteæ which are ſmooth 
and undivided. Ruyuſchiana flore cæruleo magno. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 172. Ruyſchiana with a large blue 
flower. i 
2. RUYSCHIANA (Laciniata) floribus ſpicatis, foliis li. 
nearibus trifidis hirſutis. Ruy/chiana with ſpiked flowers, 
and hairy, linear, three-pointed leaves. Ruyſchiana 
hirſuta, foliis laciniatis. Amman. Ruth. 30. Hairy 
Ruyſchiana with jagged leaves. 
3. Ruyscxlana (Verlicillata) floribus axillaribus, foliis 
lanceolatis dentatis glabris. Ruyſchiana with flowers 
growing at the wings of the ſtalks, and ſmooth, indented, 
ſpear- aped leaves. Dracocephalon foliis ex lanceolato- 
Unnearibus rariùs dentaris ſpinuloſis, floribus gemellis. 
Gmel. Dragon s-bead with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
which are rarely indented, and ſomewhat prickly, and 
flowers growing by pairs. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in. Auſtria and Hun- 
gary ; this hath a perennial root, and an annual 
Falk, which is four-cornered, and riſes about two 
feet high, garniſhed with two ſmooth linear leaycs 
at each joint, about one inch long, and one-eighth 
of an inch broad, with a ny * along the 
middle; and at each joint, at the other ſides of the 


ſtalk, 


n 


ſtalk, come out two or three very narrow ſmall | 
leaves of the ſame ſhape. The flowers are produced 
in whorled ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, having 
The flowers 
have tubulous empalements of one leaf, which are 
cut into five ſegments at the top, four of which are 
narrow, and end in acute points; the other, which 
is on the upper ſide of the flower is broader, and is 
The tube of the flower is 
longer than the empalement, and is ſwelling and 
large at the chaps ; the upper lip is broad, erect, and 
arched over the tube; the lower lip is ſhorter, and 
has two ſhort ſide ſegments which are erect, but 
ert rounded, and indented 
It has 
amina which lie cloſe under the upper lip, 
and are arched in the ſame manner; two of theſe 
are as long as the ſtyle, which ſtands in the ſame 
ſition; the other two are ſhorter, and are ſituated 
juſt below the other; they are terminated by ob- 
long ſummits, which are faſtened in the middle to 
The ſtyle is crowned by a bifid, re- 
flexed, narrow ſtigma ; the flowers appear in June, 
and are of a fine blue colour; theſe are cach ſucceeded 
by four oblong ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this was 
ſent me by the late Dr. Amman, who was profeſſor 
of botany at Peterſburgh ; it hath a perennial root. 
The ſtalks are four-cornered, hairy, and riſe a foot 
and a half high, ſending out ſeveral fide branches, 
which are garniſhed with hairy linear leaves, cut into 
three parts ; the flowers grow in ſhort whorled ſpikes 
at the end of the ſtalk, having ſome very narrow 
leaves under each whorl ; the tube of the flower is 
longer, and more equal in ſize than that of the for- 
mer, and the middle ſegment of the lower lip is not 
In other reſpects, the flowers are 


{ſmall narrow leaves under each whorl. 


rounded at the point. 


the middle ſegment is 
at the point, and is reflexed back to the tube. 


four 


the ſtamina, 


ſo much reflexed. 
the ſame as thoſe of the former. 


The third fort grows naturally in Tartary ; this hath 
a perennial root, and annual ſtalks which do not grow 
erect like the firſt, but ſpread nearer to an horizon- 
tal poſition ; they divide into ſeveral branches, which 
have two large leaves yay at each joint, and four 
ide between the larger; they 
are ſmooth, have ſharp indentures on their edges, 
and ſtand erect. The flowers come out from the 
ſide of the ſtalks at the baſe of the leaves, two or 
three ſtanding together on each ſide the ſtalk ; their 
empalements are purple, and are cut into five acute 
ſegments at the top, the upper lip having three broad, 
The upper lip of the 


ſmaller, two on each 


and the lower two narrower. 
flower is broad, indented at the you and erect, 
the lower is trifid, but the middle 


and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


egment is not ſo 
much reflexed as that of the firſt ſort, and the flowers 
are of a paler blue than thoſe. It flowers in June, 


——— 
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This name was given to this genus of plants by the 
learned Dr. Boerhaave, profeſſor of botany at Ley- 
den, in honour of Dr. Ruyſch, who was profeſſor of 
anatomy and botany at Amſterdam. 
The plants are propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be 
ſown the latter end of March, in a bed of freſh 
light earth in an open expoſure, and in about five or 
ſix weeks after the plants will appear, when they 
ſhould be carefully * from weeds; and if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be refreſhed now 
and then with water, which will greatly promote their 
growth. When the plants are about two inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into a bed or bor- 
der of freſh, light, undunged earth, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the fun until they have taken root, as alſo 
to refreſh them from the ſun until they are well eſta- 
bliſhed in this bed ; after which time they will re- 
quire no farther care, but o keep them conſtantly 
clear from weeds till Michaelmas, when they are to 
be removed into the places where they are deſigned 
to remain for good. 
When the plants are firſt tranſplanted from the ſeed- 
bed into the nurſery-bed, they ſhould be planted 
about ſix inches aſunder every way, which will be 
ſufficient room for them the firſt ſeaſon ; and this 
will admit of the hoe to come between the plants 
to deſtroy the weeds, which is by much a better me- 
thod than pulling out the weeds by hand, and is 
much ſooner med, For as the hoe ſtirs the 
8 between the plants, it not only cuts down 

e weeds which were up and viſible, but alſo de- 
ſtroys all thoſe whoſe ſeeds were ſprouted, and would 
have ſoon after appeared ; ſo that one hoeing, if 
well performed, and in dry weather, will more ef- 
fectually deſtroy the weeds, than two hand-weedings 
would do, were they performed ever ſo carefully; 
beſides, the ſtirring the ground is of great ſervice to 
the plants. | 
At Michaelmas, when the plants are tranſplanted for 
good, they ſhould be 8 taken up with balls 
of earth to their roots; and they muſt be planted in 
the middle of the borders in the pleaſure- garden, in 


freſh light earth, intermixing them with other hardy 


plants of the ſame growth, where they will make a 
pretty appearance when they are in flower, and will 
continue three or four years; and in ſome poor ſtony 
ſoils I have known the roots live ſix or ſeven years, 
but theſe did not produce ſo large ſpikes of flowers, 
as thoſe which were younger and more vigorous plants. 
Therefore, as theſe plants do not continue many 
years, it will be proper to raiſe a ſupply of young 
plants to ſucceed them, for the old plants will pro- 
duce ſeeds plentifully, which are ripe the latter end 
of Auguſt or the beginning of September, when they 
ſhould be gathered in dry weather, and kept in a 
warm dry room till the time for ſowing them. 
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ABIN A. See JuxipRus. | 
" SACCHARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 68. 
Arundo. C. B. P. 18. The Sugar Cane. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath no empalement, but a woolly down longer than the 
flower incloſes it. The flower is bivalve ; the valves are 
oblong, acute-pointed, concave and chaffy. It has three 
hait-like ſtamina the length of the valves, terminated by 
6 | 
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oblong ſummits, and an awl-ſhaped germen ſupporting two 
rough ſtyles crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong acute-pointed ſeed, inveſted by 
the valves. 5 | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's third claſs, which includes the plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


We 


SAC 
We have but one Spzcixs of this genus at preſent, 
VIZ. 


| $accuarum (Officinarum) floribus paniculatis. Hort. 


Cliff. 26. Sugar Cane with flowers growing in panicles. 
Arundo ſaccharifera. C. B. P. 18. The Sugar Cane. 

This plant grows naturally in both Indies, and is 
there cultivated alſo for its juice, which, when boiled, 
affords that ſweet ſalt which is called Sugar. 

The Canes were formerly cultivated in the ſouth of 


France for the ſame purpoſe, but it was in ſmall quan- | 


tities only, for in ſharp winters they were killed, un- 
leſs they were covered, ſo that they had only the 
ſummer for their growth, which was too ſhort time 
for their getting ſufficient ſtrength to produce Sugar 
enough to anſwer the expence, ſo the planting of 
theſe Canes there has been long diſcontinued ; they 
were alſo planted in ſeveral parts of Spain before 
they were introduced to France, and are at preſent 
cultivated in plenty in Andaluſia, from whence 
great quantities cf Sugar are annually ſent to Madrid, 
but there are few now planted in the other parts of 
Spain. 
The root of this plant is jointed like thoſe of the 
other ſorts of Cane or Reeds, from which ariſe four, 
five, or more ſhoots in number, proportionable to the 
age or ſtrength of the root. Theſe riſe eight or ten 
feet high, according to the goodneſs of the ground in 
which they grow; for in ſome moiſt rich ſoils there 
have been Canes meaſured, which were near twent 
feet long ; but theſe were not near ſo good as thoſe 
of middling growth, as they abounded with Juice, 
which had but a ſmall quantity of the eſſential ſalt in 
it, ſo that the expence of fuel and trouble of boiling, 
was more than the Sugar would defray. The Canes 
are jointed, and theſe joints are more or leſs diſtant 
from each other, in proportion to the ſoil. The leaves 
are placed at each joint, and the baſe or lower part 
of the leaf embraces the ſtalk or Cane to the next 
Joint above its inſertion, before it expands ; theſe 
are three or four feet long from the joint where 
they unfold to their point, according to the vigour of 
the plant; they have a deep whitiſh furrow, or hol- 
lowed midrib, which is broad, and prominent on the 
under ſide ; the edges of the leaves are thin, and arm- 
ed with ſmall ſharp teeth, which are ſcarce to be 
diſcerned by the on thr eye, but will cut the ſkin of 
- a tender hand if it be drawn along it. The flowers 
are produced in panicles at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe 
are from two to three feet long, and are compoſed of 
many ſpikes, which are nine or ten inches long, and 
are again ſubdivided into ſmaller ſpikes ; theſe have 
long down which incloſe the flowers, ſo as to hide them 
from ſight; afterward the germen becomes an ob- 
long-pointed ſeed, which ripens in the valves of the 
flower, 

This plant is preſerved by way of curioſity in ſeveral 
ardens in England, but being too tender to thrive 
ere, unleſs it is preſerved in a warm ſtove, ſo it can- 

not be brought to any great perfection. I have ſeen 
ſome of the plants growing which were ſeven or 
eight feet high, and at the bottom as large as a com- 
mon walking Cane, but they have not produced 
their panicles of flowers here. 


It is here propagated by flips taken from the ſides of | 


the older plants; thoſe which grow near the root and 
have fibres to them, will moſt certainly grow ; ſo that 
when the ſhoots are produced at ſome diſtance from 
the ground, the earth ſhould be raiſed about them, 
that they may put out fibres before they are ſeparated 
from the mother plant. Theſe lips ſhould be planted 
in pots filled with rich kitchen- garden earth, and 


plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, be- | 


ing careful to ſhade them from the ſun until they have 
* new root, after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame coun- 
tries. They muſt be conſtantly kept plunged in the 
tan- bed in the ſtove; and as their roots increaſe in 
ſize, ſo the plants ſhould from time to time be ſhifted 
into larger pots; but this muſt be done with caution, 
for if they are over-potted they will not thrive: they 


* 


but the growing of Indigo has been ſo little pr 
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will tequire to have water frequently in warm weather, 


but it muſt not be given them in too great plenty, eſ- 
pecially in cold weather. As the leaves of the plants 
decay, they ſhould be cleared from about the ſtalks; 
for if theſe are left to dry upon them, it will greatly 
retard their growth. The ſtove in which this plant 


is placed, ſhould be kept in winter to the ſame tem- 


perature of heat as for the -Pine-apple, and in hot 
weather there ſhould be plenty of free air admitted to 
the plants, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 


1 ſhall here ſubjoin ſome account of the method of 


propagating and cultivating the Sugar Cane in Ame- 
rica, with ſome obſervations and experiments which 
have been made by a few curious perſons in the Bri- 
tiſh Iſlands, and ſhall propoſe ſome farther trials to be 
there made, in the culture and management of this 
uſeful plant, which are founded upon the experience 
I have had in the culture of ſome plants which are ſi- 
milar in their growth with the Sugar Cane. | 

The land which is moſt proper for the growth of Su- 
gar Canes, 1s ſuch as hath a ſufficient depth of ſoil, 
and 1s not too moiſt and ſtrong, but rather light and 


eaſy to work; for although ſtrong moiſt groui ( will 


produce much taller and bigger Canes than the other, 
yet the quantity of Sugar will be much leſs, not near 
ſo good, and vill require a greater quantity of fuel, 
and a longer time to boil, before the Sugar can 
be made; which is alſo the caſe with all freſh land, 
where there has not been any Canes growing before; 
therefore many of the moſt expert planters burn their 
land when it is firſt cleared for planting of Canes, to 
abate its fertility ; but if when land is firſt cleared of 
the wood, and the roots of bad weeds, it is ſown 


with Indigo, which ſuch freſh ground will produce 


much better than the old, or ſuch as has been long 
cultivated, there may be two or three crops of this 
taken, which will prepare the land for the Su 
Canes, without being at the trouble of burning it; 
aKiſed 
in the Britiſh Iſlands of America for many years paſt, 
as to be eſteemed unworthy the notice of a Sugar 
planter ; whereas if they would ſometimes change 
their crops to other ſpecies; they would ſoon find an 
advantage in the growth, not only of their Canes, 
but alſo of their other crops: however, the uſual 
practice 1s to continue the Canes always upon the 
ſame land as long as it will produce them, without 
changing the ſpecies, or allowing the ground a fal- 
low to reſt and recover itſelf. By this method there 
are fome plantations ſo much exhauſted, as that the 
crop of Sugar will ſcarce defray the expence of culture. 
Another thing ſhould always be obſerved in the plant- 
ing of freſh land with Canes, which is to allow them 
more room than is generally done; for as the ground 
is ſtrong, ſo there will a greater number of ſhoots 
come out from each plant, and not having room to 
ſpread at bottom, they will draw each other up to a 
great height, and be full of watery juice, the ſun and 
external air being excluded from the Canes by the 
multiplicity of leaves, which are both abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ripen and prepare the ſalts during the growth 
of the Canes. 
If the ground is proper for the Sugar Canes, and 
they are planted at a good diſtance from each other, 
and the land is carefully managed, the ſame planta- 
tion may be continued above twenty years without re- 
planting, and produce good crops the whole time ; 
whereas in the common method, they are generally 
replanted in fix or ſeven years, and in ſome of the 
r land they are continued but two or three, 
The Canes are in thoſe warm countries ' propagated 
by cuttings or joints, of proper lengths; theſe are 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, in proportion to 
the nearneſs of their joints or eyes. Theſe cuttin 
are generally taken from the tops of the Canes, juſt 
below the leaves; but if they were choſen from the 
lower part of the Canes, where they are leſs ſucculent 


and better ripened, they would not produce ſo luxy- 


riant ſhoots, and their juice would be leſs crude, and 
contain a greater quantity of ſalts, which will be ob- 


II tained 
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tained by leſs boiling than thoſe Canes in the cloſe 
manner they are commonly planted : this is well 
known to the judicious to be the caſe, in moſt kinds 
of vegetables; and it is by thus carefully propagating 
all kinds of eſculent plants, either in the choice of the 
beſt ſeeds or cuttings, that moſt of the kinds have 
been ſo greatly improved of late years. 
The diſtance which the Canes are uſually allowed in 

lanting, is from three to four feet, row from row, 
and the hills are about two feet aſunder in the rows; 
in each of theſe hills they plant from four to ſeven or 
eight cuttings, which is a very great fault, and is the 
cauſe of molt of their blights io much complained of 
lately; for if all theſe grow, which is often the caſe, 
they rob each other 55 their nauriſhment; and if a 
dry ſcaſon happens before they have acquired ſtrength, 
they are very ſoon ſtinted in their growth, and are 
then attacked by inſects, which ſpread and multiply 
ſo greatly, as to cover a whole plantation in a little 
time: when this happens, the Canes are ſeldom good 
after, ſo that it will e the better way to root — 
entirely up when they are ſo greatly injured, far they 
very rarely recover this diſorder ; for although the in- 
ſects are not the cauſe of the diſeaſe, yet they confirm 
it, and cauſe it to ſpread. _ 
Therefore, if inſtead of planting ſo many, there was 
but one good cutting planted in each hill, ar to pre- 
vent miſcarriage, two at moſt; and if both ſucceeded, 
the weakelt were drawn out ſoon after they had 
taken root, if will be found of great ſervice to pre- 
vent theſe blights; and although the number of 
Canes wall 145 near ſo great from the ſame ſpace of 
ground, yet the quantity of Sugar will be full as much, 
and will tequire lirtle more than a fourth part of fuel 
to boil it. | 
I have been aſſured by two of the moſt ſenſible and 
judicious planters of Sugar in America, that they have 
made ſome experiments of the horſe-hoeing culture 
for their Canes, which anſwered. much beyond their 
expectations; one of thoſe zontlemen told me, he 

lanted one acre in, the middle of a large piece of 
8 in rows at five feet aſunder, and the hulls were 
two feet and a half diſtant, and but one cutting to 
each hill, The ground between the rows was. from 
time to time ſtirred, with the borſe plough, to deſtroy 
the weeds and earth, the plants ; with this culture the 
Canes were double the ſize of thoſe in the ſame piece, 
which were cultivated in the uſual way; and when 
the Canes were cut, thoſe which had been thus plant- 
ed and managed were ground and boiled ſeparately ; 
the produce of Sugar was full as great as the beſt acre 


in the ſame piece, and the expence of boiling was little | 


more than a ſixth part of the other, and he fold. the 


Sugar for ſix ſhillings per hundred weight more than | 


he could get for the other. 


The time for planting the Canes is always. in the 
rainy ſeaſons, and the ſooner they are planted after the | 
rains have begun to fall, the more time they will | 


have to get ſtrength before the dry weather ſits in; 


for when they have put out good roots, and are well | 
eſtabliſhed in the ground, they will not be ſo liable to | 
ſuffer by the drought, as thoſe which have but.newly | 


taken root, 
The ſeaſon being come for 


Canes may be ſtrait, and at equal diſtances.z. but farſt 
it will be proper to divide iece into lands of ſix 
or ſeventy feet broad, leaving intervals between eac 
of about fifteen, feet ; theſe will be found of great uſe 
when the Canes are cut, for roads in which the car- 
riages may paſs to carry off the Canes to the mill; 
for where there is not ſuch proviſion made, the car- 
riages are obliged to paſs over the heads of the Canes 
60 r no ſmall prejudice: beſides, by theſe inter- 
vals, the ſun and air will have freer paſſage between 
the Cages, whereby they, will be better ripened, and 


their juice will be fuller of ſalts; therefore when the | 


Canes are ground, they will not require ſo much fuel 
to boil het juice, The midgle of, theſe, intervals 
may be planted, with Yams, Potatoes, or other eſch- 
F ini | 4 | 
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lanting, the ground 
ſhould be marked out by a he that, the rows, of | 
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lent plants, which may be taken off before the Canes 
are cut, that the paſſages may be clear for the car- 
riages ; but a path ſhould be left on the ſides of each 
land, for the more convenient riding or walking of 
the oyerſcer of the plantation, to view and obſerve 
how the labour is performed. 
The common method now practiſed in planting of 
the Canes is, to make a trench with a hoe, which is 
performed by hand; into this one negro drops the 
number of cuttings intended for planting, at the dif. 
tance the hills are deſigned ; theſe are by other ne- 
5 placed in their proper poſition, then the earth is 
rawn about the hills with a hoe, all this is performed 
by hand ; but if the right uſe of loughs was well 
known in thoſe countries, the work might be much 
better performed, and for leſs than half the ex- 
nce ; therefore inſtead of making a trench with a 
oe, a deep furrow is made with a plough, and the 
cuttings properly laid therein, the ground will be 
deeper ſtirred, and there will be more depth for placing 
the Canes. ; | 
If the ground is to be afterward kept clean with the 
horſe hoe, the rows of Canes ſhould be planted five 
feet aſunder, that there may be room for the horſe 
and plough to paſs between them; and the diſtance of 
the hills from each other ſhould be two feet and a 
half, and but one Cane ſhould be permitted to re- 
main in each hill. After the Canes are planted and 
have made ſome ſhoots, the ſooner the horſe plough 
is uſed the better will the Canes thrive, and the 
ground will be eafier kept clean from weeds ; for if 
theſe are torn up when they are young, they will pre- 
{ently die; whereas when they are falfered to grow 
Jarge before they are diſturbed, they are with great 
difficulty deſtroyed. F 
As the growth of the Canes is promoted according 
to the cleanneſs of the ground, ſo there cannot be 
too much care taken to keep the Canes perfectly 
clear of weeds; and the beginning of this work ſoon 
will render it leſs troubleſome, and it may be per- 
formed at a leſs expence, than when it is neglected 
for ſome time. When this is performed with a 
plough, the earth in the interval ſhould be thrown up 
to the rows of Canes, firſt on one ſide of the row, 
being careful not to diſturb the roots of the Canes, as 
alſo not to. bury their new ſhoots; and in the ſecond 
operation, the earth ſhould be turned over to the 
other ſide of the rows, with the ſame care as before. 
By this turning and ſtirring of the land, it will be 
rendered looſer, and the earthing of the plants will 
greatly ſtrengthen them; ſo that from each hill there 
will. be as many ſhoots produced as can be well nou- 
riſhed,, and the ſun. and air will have free ingreſs 
among the rows, which will be of the greateſt ſervice 
to the Canes. 
When the Canes are from ſeven to ten feet high, and 
of a proportionable ſize, the ſkin ſmooth, dry, and 
brittle, if they are heavy, their pith gray, or inclina- 
ble to brown, the juice tweet and glutinous, they are 
eſteemed in perfection. 
The time for cutting of the Canes is uſually after they 
have grown ſix months; but there ſhould not be a 
fixed period for this, for in ſome ſeaſons and in diffe- 
rent ſoils, there will be more than a.month's difference 
in their maturity; and thoſe-who have made the ex- 
periments of cutting their Canes before they were ripe, 
and letting others ſtand till after they were ripe, have 
found the Sugar made from the latter, was much 
finer than that of the former, though the quantity 
was not quite ſo great; however, it will always be beſt 
to let them ſtand till they are in perfection before they 
are cut, but not longer. 495 | 
They have alſo found thoſe Canes which are cut to- 
— of the dry ſeaſons, before the rains be- 
gin to fall, have produced better Sugar than thoſc 
which are cut in the rainy ſeaſons, when they are 
more; replete: with watery juice; and there has been 
much leſs expence of fuel to boil it, which is a ma- 
terial article in large plantations; therefore the better 
the Canes are nouriſhed in their growth, and the more 


air 
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air and ſun is admitted to paſs between the rows, the 


less expence it will be in the boiling and preparing of | 


the Sugar. 
In ue boiling of Suget, they vſe a Mixture of wood 
aſhes and lime, which is called temper, without which 


the Sugar will not granulate. The quantity of this | 
—— is Dr to che quality of che ground | 
e Ca me 


on which t nes grew. 
SAFFRON. See Crocvs. 
SAGE. See Satvtx. | 
SAGITTARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 946. Sagitta. 
Dillen. Gen. 4. Ranunculus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 287. 
Arrow-head. ” 
The CARACTERS ate, | 
It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the 
male flowers have a permanent empalement of three oval 
concave leaves; they bave thre: yYoundiſh petals which 
ſpread open, and are larger thah tbe empalement, and 
many awl-ſhaped ſtamina collected in a head, terminated 
ereft ſummits. The female flowers are fituated below 
the male; theſe have a three-leaved embalement, and three 
petals as the male, but no tamina; they have many com- 
preſſed germen collected in à head, fitting upon very ſhort 
ſtyles, and have permanent acute flignias. The germen af. 
terward become oblong compreſſei ets having longitudinal 
borders, and are collected in globular beads. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
me plant, whoſe male flowers have many ſtamina. 
The Sports are, | 
1. SacrrrARTA (Sapittifolia) foliis omnibus fagittatis 
acutis petiolis longiſſimis. Aro to- bead with all the 
leaves arrow-Pointed, and long foot-ſtalks. Sagitta aqua- 
tica major. C. B. P. The greater Arrow-head. 
2. SAGc1TTARIA (Minor) folns ſagittatis ſpatuliſque, pe- 
tiolis longioribus. Arroto- bead with ws" ga and 
2 leaves, — longer foot-ftalks. Sagitta 
uatica foliis variis. Leefl. Proff. 234. Water Arrow- 
head with variable leaves. | 
The firſt ſort you naturally in ſtanding waters in 
moſt parts of England; the root is compoſed of ma- 
ny ſtrong fibres, which ſtrike deep into the mud; 
the foot- ſtalks of the leaves are in length proporti- 
onable to the depth of the water in which they grow, 
ſo they are ſomerimes almoſt a yard long; they are 


round, thick, and fungous; the leaves which float 


upon the water are ſhaped like the point of an ar- 
row, the two ears at their baſe ſpreading, wide aſun- 
der, and are very ſharp-pointed. The flowers are 
produced upon long ſtalks which riſe above the leaves, 
and ſtand in whorls round them at the joints; they 
have each three broad white petals which ſpread 
open, and in the middle is a cluſter of ſtamina with 
purple ſummits. Ir flowers in July. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by rough heads, containing many ſmall 
ſeeds. 
The ſecond fort grows plentifully in ſtanding waters 
near Paris, but has not been found wild in Englan 
This never grows ſo large as the former; the leaves 
vary greatly, ſome of them are oblong, round-point- 
ed, and ſhaped like a ſpatula ; others are arrow-point- 
ed, but theſe have their points leſs acute than thoſe 
of the former, and the flowers are ſmaller, in which 
it differs from the former; and as all the plants where 
o_ retain their difference, ſo it may be ſup- 
poſe a different ſpecies. * 

ere is alſo a third ſort mentioned by Dr. Plukenet, 
under the title of Sagitta tica omnium minima, 


ua 
or the leaſt Arrow-head. This grows plentifully on 


the borders of the Thames about Lambeth, and alſo 

at Chelſea ; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves of this are 
very ſhort, the leaves are much leſs, and the ſtalks 
which ſupport the flowers are alſo very ſhort ; but 
theſe differences may be occaſioned by the ſituation 
of their growth, for it is always found growing in 
the mud, which the water ebbs from every tide, ſo 
it is only covered in high water, which may ſtint 
the growth of the plants, and give them this ap- 
pearance. EM * 
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Lin. Gen. Plant. 10. J6inted Glaſſwort, or Saltwort. 
|: * CHARACTERS are, welt 
flower hath a rugged, ſwelling, four-cornered em- 

palement, which is Pc 1E petal, and but 
one ſtamina the length of the empalement, crowned by an 
oblorig twin ſummit, and an oblong oval germen\ſupport- 
ing Jing le, rownd þ a bind fim. Tbe ger men 
eres omes a ſingle ſeed, inclofed in the felling 

atement. | 
This genus of plants Dr. Linnæus places in the firſt 
ſection of his firſt claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have but one ſtamina and one ſtyle, 


The Spxcixs are; 


„ SaLicoRnia (Fruticoſa) articulis apice craſſioribus 


obtuſis, Lin. Mat. Med. 8. Fointed Glaſſworg. with 
thick obtuſe points. Kali, geniculatum. Ger. Emac. 


535+, Common jointed 


culatum perenne 1 e Raii, Syn. 


marſhes which are overflowed by the tides, in miny 


thick, ſucculent, jointed talks, which trail upoh the 
T and divide into ſeveral vis he 


owers are produced at the ends of the Joints toward 


the extremity of the bran 


aA £A @Xti. r ._ 


pyramid ; they ate petenhi 
5 in the fins man N the former. 

he inhabitants near the ſea- coaſt where thefe plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter end of ſummer 
when are all grown ; and after having drie 
them in the ſun, they burn them for their aſhes, which 
are uſed fs making of glafs and ſoap. Theſe herbs 
are, by the country people, called Kelp, and are pro- 
nifucaſy Sacher gd for uss 0 3 F 
From the aſhes of theſe plants is extracted the falr; 
called ſal kali, or alkalt, which is much uſed by the 
chemiſts. | 


The manner of gathering and burning of theſe barks 


is mentioned under the article of SalsoLA, fo I ſhall 
not repeat it in this place. r 
In ſome E of England theſe herbs are gathered and 
pickled for Samphire, though that is a very different 
plant from either of theſe. 


SALIX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 39p. tab. 364. Ein. 


Gen. Plant. 976. [takes its name from ſalio, to leap 
ot dance, becaule of its quick growth. ] The Sallow, 
or Willow-tree ;' in French, Saule. 
The CnaracTzs are, SIT By 

I hath male and female flowers upon ſeparate' plants the 
male flowers are diſpoſed in one common, oblong, imbri- 
cated katkin. The ſcales have each one oblong. ſpreading 
flower, which has ud petal, but a' cylindrical nefariuus 
gland in the center. It has two fender ere aniiha, 
terminated by twin ſummits having. four cells. The fe- 
male flowers are diſpoſed in katkins as the male ; theſe 
have neitber petals or ſtamina, but an oval narrowed 
germen, ſearce diftinguiſbable from the" Sl, crowned by: 
two bifid erect ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval atol ſbaped capſule with on“ cell, opening. with 
two valves, containing. many ſmail oval ſeeds,. crowned 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſectiön 
of Linnæus's twenty: ſecond claſs, which. contains: 
how plants which have male and female, lowers! on 
arate plants, ' whoſe male flowers have two ſtaming. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this Es which. 
naturally in the northern parts of 


urope, of little or 
89 
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no uſe, being low creeping ſhrubs, many of them ſel- 
dom riſing a foot high, ſo are never cultivated, there- 
fore I hall paſs them over, and only enumerate thoſe 
which are planted for ule. | | 
The Species are, 

1. Salix (Alba) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis ſerratis 

utrinque pubeſcentibus, ſerraturis infimis glanduloſis. 


Hort. Cliff. 473. Willow with ſpear-ſhaped, acute- 


pointed, ſawed leaves, which are downy on both ſides, 


and glands below the ſaws. Salix vulgaris alba, arbo- 


reſcens. C. B. P. 453. Common white Tree Willow. 

2. SALIx (Triandra) foliis ſerratis glabris, floribus trian- 
dris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1015. Willow with ſmooth ſawed 
leaves, and flowers having three ſtamina. Salix folio 
auriculato ſplendente flexilis. Raii Hiſt. 1420. Willow 
with lucid eared leaves and flexible branches. 

3. Salix (Pentandra) foliis ſerratis glabris, floſculis 
pentandris. Hort. Cliff. 454. Willow with ſmooth ſaw- 
ed leaves, and flowers having frve ſtamina. Salix folio 
laureo ſeu lato glabro odorato, Raii Hiſt. 1420. 
Willow with a Bay leaf, or broad-leaved, ſmooth, ſweet 
Willow. | 


4. Saiax (Vitellina) foliis ſerratis ovatis acutis glabris, 
ſerraturis cartilagineis, petiolis calloſo punctatis. 
Hort. Upſal. 295. Willow with ſmooth, oval, acute, | 
ſawed leaves, having cartilaginous indentures, and foot 


ſtalks with callous pundtures. Salix ſativa lutea, folio 
crenato. C. B. P. 473. Yellow cultivated Willow with a 
crenated leaf. | 
5. Salix ( Amygdalina) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis 
petiolatis, ſtipulis trapeziformibus. Flor, Leyd. Prod. 
83. Willow with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves 
having foot-ſtalks, and trapezium-ſhaped ſtipuls. Salix 
folio amygdalino, utrinque virente aurito. C. B. P. 
43. Almond-leaved Willow with leaves which are cared, 
and green on both fides. 
6. Salix (Fragilis) foliis ſerratis glabris ovato-lanceola- 
tis, petiolis dentato-glanduloſis. Flor.. Lapp. 349. 
Pee PP 9 
Willow with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, ſawed leaves, 
and indented glandules to = - alk. Salix folio lon- 
go latoque ſplendente fragilis. Raii Syn. 3. p. 448. 
The Crack Willow. L | 
7. SaLix (Purpurea) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis, 
inferioribus oppoſitis. H. Scan. 252: Willow with 
ſmooth, ſoar Pepe, ſawed leaves, the lower of which 
ow oppoſite. Salix folio longo ſubluteo non auricu- 
ata, viminibus rubris. Raii Syn. The long-leaved red 


8. Saum (Viminalis) foliis ſubintegerrimis lanceolato- 
linearibus longiſſimis acutis ſubtus ſericeis, ramis 


virgatis. Flor. Suec. 813. Willow with the longeſt, li- 


near, ſpear-ſhaped, acute leaves, which are almoſt entire, 
and filky on their under fide, and rod-like branches. 


Salix foliis 15 & longiſſimis criſpis, ſubtus al- 


bicantibus. J. B. 1. p. 212. Willow with the longeſt, 


narrow, curled leaves, which are white on their under | 


The (Auriculata) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolatis, 
omnibus alternis. Willow with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſawed leaves, all growing alternate. Salix folio amyg- 
dalino utrinque aurito, corticem abjiciens. Raii Syn, 
3. p. 448. Almond-leaved Willow which is eared on both 
fides, and caſts its bark. | 

10. Sal (Rubra) foliis integris, glabris lineari-lanceola- 


tis acutis. Hudſ. Flor. Angl. 364. Willow with linear, 


ſpear-ſhaped,” fmgoth leaves. ix minime fragilis, fo- 
2 Jongifſimis, utrinque viridibus non ſerratis. D. 


„ Sherard. Rai Syn. 2: p. 293. The leaſt brittle Willow, 


. with very long leaves which are green on both ſides, and 


11. Sam (Babylonica) foliis ſerratis _=_ lineari-lan- 


ceolatis, ramis pendulis. Hort. 


if. 454. Willow 


3 th ſmooth, ſawmed, linear,” ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
6 4 2 branches. Salix Orell, Hegels deorſum | 
+ _ulchre pendentibus. Tourn. Cor: 41." The Weeping 


Willow. + * R 
12: Salix (Helix) foliis ſerratis glabris lanceolato-linea- 


tibus, ſuperioribusroppoſtis obliquis. Flor. Leyd. | 


Prod. 83. Willow with linear, ſhear ſhaped, ſmoeth, 
ſomed leaves, the upper of which are plac 


8. 
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pofite. Salix humilior foliis anguſtis ſubcæruleis ex 
adverſo binis. Raii Syn. 2. p. 297. The yellow Dwar 
Wille. MY . 49 9 f 

13. SALIX (Caprea) foliis-ovatis rugoſis, ſubtus tomen- 
toſis undatis ſuperne denticulatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
83. Willow with oval rough leaves which are waved, 
woolly on their under fide, and indented towards the top. 
Salix latifoha rotunda. C. B. P. 474. Broad round. 
leaved Willow, or Sallow. | F 

14. Salix ( Acuminata) foliis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis 
rugoſis ſubtus tomentoſis. Willow. with oblong, oval, 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, which are woolly on their un- 

der fide. Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato. C. B. P. 
474. Willow with arounded, acute-pointed leaf, or com- 
mon Sallow. | 

The firſt ſort is the common white Willow, which-is 
frequently found growing on the ſides of rivers and 
ditches in many parts of England. It grows to a large 
ſize, if the branches are not lopped off; the ſhoots are 
covered with a ſmooth, pale, green bark; the leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, between three and four inches long, 
and one broad in the middle, drawing to a point ar 
each end; they are very white on their under fide, 

and their upper fide is covered with ſhort, white, 
woolly hairs, though not ſo cloſely as the under; the 
katkins are ſhort and preity thick. The wood of this 
ſort is very white, and poliſhes ſmooth. 
The ſecond fort grows to be a large tree, the young 
branches are covered with a grayiſh bark ; the leaves 
are ſmooth, of a lucid green, ending in acute points; 
they are eared at their baſe, and ſawed on their edges, 
and are green on both ſides ; the branches grow pretty 
erect and are flexible, ſo this is frequently planted in 
Oſier · grounds for the baſket-makers. The katkins 
of this are long, narrow, and the ſcales open, and are 
acute-pointed, 
The third ſort hath thick ſtrong ſhoots, covered with 
a dark green bark ; the leaves are broad, rounded ar 
both ends; they are very ſmooth, ſawed on their 
edges, and when rubbed have a grateful odour. It is 

_ ſometimes called the Bay-leaved Willow, and at others 
the Sweet Willow ; it grows quick, and is a tree of 
middling ſize; the branches are brittle, ſo are not 
7 or many purpoſes. 

he fourth ſort has ſlender tough ſhoots, which are of 

a yellow colour; the leaves are oval, acute-pointed, 

ſmooth, and ſawed on their edges; the ſaws are car- 

tilaginous, and the foot-ſtalks of the leaves have cal- 

lous punctures. This is very pliable, ſo is much plant- 

ed in the Ofter-grounds for the baſket-makers, but it 
never =” to a large ſize. 

The fifth ſort grows to a pretty large ſize ; the ſhoots 

are erect, they are covered with a ior green bark ; 

the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, about. two inches and a 

half long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the 
middle, drawing to a point at both ends; they are of 

a lucid green on both ſides, ſawed on their edges, 

ſtanding upon ſhort foot-italks ; they have ſtipulæ in 
form of a trapezium, at the baſe of the foot-ſtalk. 


The twigs of this ſort are flexible, and fit for the uſe 
of baſket-makers. 


Ihe ſixth fort grows to a middling ſize ; the ſhoots of 


this are very brittle, ſo are unfit for the baſket-makers, 
and are covered with a browniſh bark; the leaves 
are near five inches long and one broad ; they are of 
a lucid green on both ſides, and are ſawed on their 
edges ; the katkins are long and ſlender, and the ſcales 
are pretty long, acute-pointed, and ſtand open. It is 
commonly called Crack Willow, from the branches 
being very brittle. 
The ſeventh ſort is a tree of middling ſize; the 
ſhoots are very pliable, and fit for the baſket makers, 
ſo is much planted in the Offer-grounds ; they are of 
a reddiſh.colour ; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, {mooth, 
and ſawed on their edges; thoſe on the lower part of 
the branches are placed oppoſite, but on the upper 
they are alternate, and are of a yellowiſh green. 
The eighth ſort makes very long ſhoots, but the tree 
ſeldom grows to a large ſize ; the leaves are very long 
and entire, and are ſet cloſe upon the branches; they 
are 
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are of a dark green on their upper ſide, but are very 


woolly and white on their under, ending in acute points, 
and ſtand upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks: the young 
branches of this ſort are woolly, and their buds are 
very turgid. This is pretty much planted in the Oſier- 
grounds, for the uſe of baſket-makers. | 
The ninth fort is a tree of middling growth; it caſt 
its bark annually ; the ſhoots are brittle, they have a 
yellowiſh bark; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
{awed on their edges; they are eared on both ſides 
at their baſe, and are all placed alternate, being of a 
light green on both ſides. This ſort is not very com- 
monly cultivated, the twigs being too brittle. 

The tenth ſort hath very pliant branches, ſo is much 
planted in the Oſier- grounds. The leaves of this are 
very long; they are ſpear- ſhaped and entire, and are 
green on both ſides. It grows to a middling ſize, if 
planted in moiſt land. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the Levant, but 
has been ſeveral years cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. This will grow to a middling ſize ; the branches 
are long, ſlender, and _ n on every fide, ſo 
form natural arches; the leaves are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth, and ſawed on their edges. It is well 
known in the gardens, by the title of "Weeping 
Willow. f 


The twelfth ſort is a tree of lower, growth; the 
branches of this are erect; the leaves are ſmooth, 
narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſawed on their edges; they | 
are of a dark or bluiſh green, and toward the upper 


part of the branches are placed oppoſite. It is found 
by the ſide of ditches in many parts of England. 


The thirteenth ſort grows naturally _ dry land, 


and on high ſituations, but rarely is feen of a lar 

ſize ; the bark is of a gray dark colour, and ſmooth ; 
the branches are brittle, ſo are unfit for baſket-makers, 
but it is frequently cultivated in hedges, and for fuel 


in many =_ of England: it is' called Mountain |- 


Oſier. The leaves are oval, rough, and woolly, and 


are indented toward the top; they are about an inch 
and a half long, and one inch broad, rounded at both | 


ends, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks, There is a variety 
of this in the gardens with variegated leaves. | 


The fourteenth ſort is the common Sallow; this | 


differs from the laſt, in having longer leaves which 
end in acute points; they are Aer | on their under 
ſide, and fit cloſe to the branches; they are not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the farmers, who cultivate them 
equally. 

- There are ſome other ſorts of Willows which are 
planted in the Oſier- grounds, and are diſtinguiſhed 
by the baſket-makers and dealers in them, under ti- 
tles which they have applied to them, which are little 
known to others; theſe are annually cut down, and 
always kept low, but when they are not cut down, 
and have room to grow, will rife to a conſiderable 
height, and ſome of them will become large trees ; 
ſo that they may be planted for the ſame purpoſes as 
the firſt ſort, and will make a variety when intermix- 
ed with it, though they are commonly cultivated for 


their twigs, which produce good profit to the owner F 


of the land. | | 
All the ſorts of Willows may be eaſily propagated by 
planting cuttings or ſets, either in the ipring or au- 
rumn, (but the ſpring is the ſureſt ſeaſon) whi 


for their timber, are generally planted from ſets, 
which are about ſeven or eight feet long ; thefe are 
ſharpened at their larger end, and thruſt into the 


ground by the ſides of ditches and banks, where the 
ound is moiſt ; in which places they make a con- 
 "ſiderable progteſs, and are a great improvement to 


ſuch eſtates, becauſe their tops will be fit to lop eve- 
ry fixth or ſeventh year, | 
no practiſed in moſt parts of England, where the 
trees are cultivated, as they are generally intended for 
- Preſent ptofit; bur if they are deſigned for large trees, 


or are cultivated for their wood, they ſhould be 
planted in. a different manner ; for thoſe which are 


is is the uſual method 


ch rea- 
dily take root, and are of a quick growth. 1 hoſe 
ſorts which grow to be large trees, and are cultivated 
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planted from ſets of ſeven or eight feet long always 
end out a number of branches toward the top, which 
ſprend, and form large heads fit for lopping, but 
their principal ſtem never advances in height; there- 
fore, where regard is paid to that, they ſhould be 


propagated by ſhort young branches, which ſhould 
put almoſt their whole length in the ground, leav- 


ing only two, or at moſt but, three buds out. of the 


round ; and when theſe have made one year's ſhoot, 
7 ſhould be all cut off, except one of the ſtrongeſt 
an 


beſt ſituated, which muſt be trained up to a ſtem, 


and treated in the ſame way as timber trees. If theſe 
are planted with ſuch deſign, the rows ſhould be eight 
feet aſunder, and the ſets four feet diftance in the 
rows ; by planting them ſo cloſe, they will naturally 
draw each other upward, and, when they are grown 
ſo large, as to cover the ground and meet, they 
ſhould be gradually thinned, fo as at the laſt to leave 
t twelve feet aſunder, and the plants in 
the rows eight. If they are ſo treated, the trees will 


w to a arge ſize, and rife with upright ſtems to 
the height of forty feet or more. | 


When theſe cuttings are planted, it is uſual to ſh 

en thoſe ends to a point which are put into t 
ground, for the better thruſting of them in ; but the 
beſt way is to cut them horizontally juſt below the 
bud or eye, and to make holes with an iron inſtrument 
in the — where each cutting is to be planted, and 
when they are put in, the ground ſhould be preſſed 


cloſe about the cuttings with the heel to ſettle it, and 


prevent the air from penetrating deep into the ground. 
The after care muſt be to keep them clear from 
weeds the two firſt ſeaſons, by which time they will 
have acquired ſo much ſtrength, as to over-power 
and keep down the weeds; they will alſo require ſome 
trimming in winter to take off any lateral ſhoots, 
which, if ſuffered to grow, would retard their up- 
right progrefſs. | 

There are great tracts of land in England fit for this 
purpoſe, which at preſent produce little to the owners, 
and might, by planting of theſe trees, turn to as g 


account as the beſt Corn land. The larger wood, if 


ſound, is commonly fold for making wooden heels 


for ſhoes ; as alſo to turners for many kinds of light - 


ware. 


The Sallows are commonly 3 in cuttings made 
0 


from ſtrong ſhoots of the former year, about three 
feer long ; theſe are commonly thruſt down two feet 
deep into the ground, and are one foot above it. The 
cuttings. ſhould be placed about five feet row from 
row, and two feet aſunder in the rows, obſerving al- 
ways to plant the rows the ſloping way of the ground 
(eſpecially if the tides overflow the place ;) becauſe, 
if the rows are placed the contrary ways, all the filth 
and weeds will be detained: by the ſets, which will 
choak them up. 2 | 

The beſt * for planting theſe cuttings in the 
Ofier-grounds is in February, for if they are plant- 
ed ſooner, they are apt to peel, if it proves hard 
froſt, which greatly injures them. Theſe plants are 
always cut every year, and, if the ſoil be good, they 
will produce a great crop, ſo that the yearly produce 


of one acre has been often fold for fifteen pounds, 


but ten pounds is a common price, which 1s much 
better than Corn land; ſo that it is great pity theſe 
plants are not more cultivated, eſpecially upon moiſt 
bodily ſoils, upon which few other things will thrive. 
ALSOLA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 27g. Kali. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 247. tab. 128. Glaſſwort; in French, Soude. 
The CHARACTERS are, ; | | 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, and compoſed 
of five oval obtuſe eaves ; the flower has no petals, but 
th froe ſhort ſtamina which are inſerted in the diviſions 
of the petals; it hath a ylobular germen, with a ſhort to- 
pointed ſtyle, crowned by recurved Fa wry The germen 
afterward becomes a globular capſule with one cell, wrap- 
ped up in the empalement, incloſeng one large ſeed. 
4 in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
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The Syzcres are, 


1. SALSOLA (Kali) herbacea decumbens, foliis ſubula- 


tis ſpinoſis, calycibus marginatis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 222. Herbaceons trailing Salſola with awl-ſhaped 
prickly leaves, and empalements Tee from the ſides 
of the ſtalks. Kali ſpinoſum foliis craffioribus & bre- 
vioribus, Tragum. Matth. 1035. Prickly Glaſſwort 
with ſborter and thicker leaves. 
2. SatsoLA (Tragus) herbacea erecta, foliis ſubulatis 
ſpinoſis lævibus, calycibus ovatis. Herbaceous Salſola 
with awl-ſhaped prickly leaves, and oval empalements. 
Kali ſpinoſum, foliis longioribus & anguſtioribus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 247. Prickly Glaſſwort wwitÞ longer 


and narrower leaves. 


3. SALSOLA (Soda) herbacea, foliis inermibus. Guett. 
Stamp. 426, Herbaceous _ with ſmooth leaves. Ka- 


li majus cochleato ſemine. 
wort with a cochleated leaf. | 
4. SALSOLA (Vermiculata) fruteſcens, foliis ovatis acutis 
carnoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 223. Shrubby Salſola with 
oval, fleſhy, acute-pointed leaves. Kali fruticoſum Hil- 
panicum, tamariſci folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 247. 
Shrubby Spaniſh Glaſſwort with a Tamariſk leaf. 


B. P. 287. Greater Glaſſ- 


5. SALSOLA (Roſacea) herbacea, folus ſubulatis mu- 


cronatis, calycibus explanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 222. 
Herbaceous Salſola with pointed awl-ſhaped leaves, and 
ſpreading empalements. Kali humile, alis purpureis 
| 5266 roſaceum mentientibus. Buxb. Cent. 1. p. 9. 
Dwarf Glaſſwort, having purple wings which reſemble a 
Roſe flower. 
The firſt fort grow snaturally in the ſalt-marſhes in di- 
vers parts of England; it is an annual plant, which 
riſes about five or ſix inches high, ſending out many 
ſide branches from the bottom, which ſpread on every 
fide ; theſe are garniſhed with ſhort awl-ſhaped leaves 
which are fleſhy, and terminate in acute ſpines. The 
flowers are produced from the ſides of the branches, 
to which they fit cloſe, and are encompaſſed by ſhort 
prickly leaves ; they are ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
colour. The ſeeds are wrapped up in the empale- 
ment of the flower, and ripen in autumn, ſoon after 
which the plants decay. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally on the ſandy ſhores 
of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy; this is alſo 
an annual plant, which ſends out many diffuſed 
ſtalks a foot and a half long, which are garniſhed 
with linear leaves an inch long, ending with ſharp 
ſpines. The flowers come out from the ſide of the 
{talks in the ſame manner as thoſe of the former ; 
their empalements are blunt, and not ſo cloſely en- 
compaſſed with leaves as thoſe of the other. 
The third ſort riſes with herbaceous ſtalks near three 
feet high, ſending out hoary branches their whole 
length, which at bottom ſpread out wide, but to- 
ward the top they are ſhort. The leaves on the 
rincipal ſtalk; and thoſe on the lower part of the 
ranches, are long, ſlender, and have no ſpines ; thoſe 
on the upper part of the ſtalk and branches are ſlen- 
der, ſhort, and crooked. At the baſe of the leaves 
are produced the flowers, which are ſmall and hardly 
perceptible ; the empalement of the flower afterward 
encompaſſes the capſule, which contains one cochle- 
ated ſeed, This 2 in warm countries produces its 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt; but 
in this country the plants ſcarce ever flower, unleſs 
the ſummer is very warm. This plant is cultivated 


about Montpelier in ſalt-marſhes, in order to make 


ſal alkali. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 


28 perennial ſtalks which riſe three or four feet 
e 


high, ſending out many ſide branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with fleſhy, oval, acute-pointed leaves, coming 
out in cluſters from the ſide of the branches; they are 
hoary, and have no. ſtiff prickles. The flowers are 
produced: from between the leayes toward the ends of 
the branches; they are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be diſ- 
cerned, unleſs they are cloſely viewed. The ſeeds 
are like thoſe of the other kinds. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Tartary ; this is an 


| 
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annual plant whoſe ſtalks are herbaceous, and ſel- 
dom riſe more than five or ſix inches high. The 
leaves are awl-ſhaped, ending in acute points; the 
flowers are ſmall, and of a Roſe colour, but ſoon fade; 
the ſeeds are like thoſe of the other ſorts; 
All the forts of Glaſſwort are ſometimes promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed for king the ſal alkali, but it is the 
third ſort which is eſteemed beſt for this purpoſe. 
The manner of making it is as follows : having dug 
a trench near the ſea, they lay laths acroſs it, on 
which they lay the herb in heaps, and having made a 
fire below, the liquor which runs out of the herbs 
drops to the bottom, which at length thickening be- 
comes ſal alkali, which is partly of a black, and 
partly of an Aſh colour, very ſharp and corroſive, and 
of a faltiſh taſte. This, when thoroughly hardened, 
becomes like a ſtone, and is there called ſoude or 
ſode. It 1s tranſported from thence to other coun- 
tries for making of glaſs. | 

SALT is a foſſil » fuſible by fire, and congeala- 
ble again, in the cold, into brittle glebes or cryſtals , 
ſoluble withal in water, ſo as to diſappear therein; 
never malleable, and having ſomething in it, which, to 

the organ of taſte, affords a ſenſation of acrimony and 
ſharpneſs. 
Dr. Grew ſuppoſes, That the chief governing prin- 
ciple in the juices of plants is the faline or Salt, 
which ſaline principle is to be underſtood as a gene- 
ral term. The vegetable Salts ſeem to be four, viz. 

the nitrous, the acid, the alkaline, and the marine. 
The nitrous Salts ſeem by nature to be aſſigned chiefly 
to the growth of plants, and the other three Salts are 

exhibited by the ſeveral ways of refolving the princi- 
po of a plant. 

Salt is accounted a good dreſſing for cold lands, be- 
cauſe the nature of it is ſuch, that the drier and hot- 
ter it 15- kept, the more it keeps its own body, and 
does not turn to water: but when it ſtands in a cold 
moiſt place, in a little time it diſſolves to water, and, 
when turned to water, is fit for the nouriſhment .and 
feeding of plants, eſpecially annuals. ad 
The reaſon why Salt, viz. Salt water, is accounted a 
feeder of plants, is, that it has been often obſerved 
that Salt Llling on a board, &c. will be long drying ; 
and, if it has been dried by heat, dews, or rain, will 
make it moiſt again, and then it ſteams forth, and 

that is it which nouriſhes all plants; but, if it be up- 

on a hot and dry ground, late in the ſpring, and dry 
weather comes, 1t does not, nor can yield its ſteam 
or fume. | | 
Pigeons dung is by many eſteemed good for cold lands, 
becauſe it is hotter and ſalter than any other dung, it 
being natural to pigeons to eat Salt, for they fly to 
the ſea ſide early on mornings to pick up the Salt, 
which the heat of the ſun makes by drying up the 

Salt water, and leaves upon the ſand. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe of Ve- 
getation, obſerves, that plants are of a leſs durable 
texture, as they abound with a greater proportion of 
Salt and water, which is not ſo ſtrongly attracted as 
ſulphur and air, ſo they are the leſs able to endure the 
cold ; and, as Hours are obſerved to have a greater 
proportion of Salt and water in them in the ſpring 
than in autumn, they are more eaſily injured by cold 
in- the ſpring, than in a more advanced age, when 
their quantity of oil is increaſed, with their greater 
maturity. 
Whence we find, that nature's chief buſineſs in bring- 
ing the parts of a vegetable, eſpecially its fruit and 
ſeed, to a maturity, is to combine together, in a due 
roportion, the more active and noble principles of 
ulphur and air, that chiefly conſtitute oil, which in 
its moſt refined ſtate is never found without ſome de- 
ree of earth and Salt in it. 
ommon Salt, if it could be obtained at a reaſona- 
ble rate, would be an excellent dreſſing for moſt 
lands, but the exorbitant duty which is laid upon it, 
renders it too expenſive to be uſed for this purpoſe, 
ſo that it is needleſs to mention its uſefulneſs. 
26h : | SALVIA. 


S AI. 
S ALVI A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. i180. tab. 83. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 36. {ſo called from ſalvus, or ſalus vitæ, 
i. e. the health of life.] Sage; in French, Sauge. 
The CHARACTERS are, | * 
The empalement of the flower is tubulous, of one leaf, 
ſtriated, and large at the mouth, where it is cut into 
four parts. The flower is of the lip kind, of one petal ; 
the lower part is tubulous, the upptt is large and com- 
preſſed ;, the upper lip is concave, incurved, and indented 
at the point ; the lower lip is broad and trifid, the mid- 
ali ſegment being large, roundiſb, and indented. It has two 
ſhort ſtamina which ſtand tranſverſe to the lip, and are 
fixed in the .middle to the tube, to whoſe tops are fixed 
lands, upon the upper fide of which fit the ſummits , it 
as a four-pointed germen ſupporting a long ſlender ſtyle, 
ſituated between the ſtamina, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes four roundiſh ſeeds which 
ripen in t he empalement. {1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


be joined together; but as there is a difference in 

the lips of the flowers, IJ have choſen to keep the three 

era diſtinct, becauſe they have always been known 

y their different titles both in the gardens and ſhops. 
The Speis are, 

1. SALvIA (Officinalis) foliis lanceolatis-ovatis integris 
crenulatis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. - Sage with 
peur ſbaped, oval, entire leaves, which are ſlightly cre- 
nated on their edges, and flowers growing in whorled 

es. Salvia major. C B. P. The greater Sage. 

2. SALvia (Tomentoſa) foliis infimis cordatis, ſummis 
oblongo- ovatis ſerratis tomentoſis, floribus verticillato- 
ſpicatis. Sage with heart-ſhaped lower leaves, the upper 
are oblong, oval, ſawed, woolly, and flowers grow- | 
ing in whorled ſpikes. Salvia latitolia ſerrata. C. B. P. 
237. Broad leaved ſawed Sage. | 


2. SaLvia (Auriculata) foliis lanceolatis ſæpius articu- | - 


latis ſubtus tomentoſis, fAloribus ſpicato-verticillatis, 
calycibus ventricoſis. Sage with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
which are frequently eared, and woolly on their under ſide, | 
flowers growing in whorled ſpikes, and bellied le- 
ments. 
237. Smaller Sage with leaves earleſs and eared, commonly 
called Sage of Virtue. 
4. SALvia (Hiſpanica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis calycibus breviſſi- 
mis ventricoſis acutis. Sage with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, 
woolly, entire leaves, ſpiked flowers, and the ſhorteſt bel- 
lied empalements ending in acute points. Salvia Hiſpa- 
nica Layendulz folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 181, Spa- 
_ iſh Sage with a Lavender leaf. | 
5. SaLvia (Fruticoſa) foliis infimis pinnatis, ſummis 
. ternatis rugoſis, floribus ſpicatis, caule fruticoſo to- 
mentoſa. Sage with winged lower leaves, the upper ones 
trifoliate and rough, flowers growing in ſpikes, and a 
ſorubby woolly ſtalk. Salvia orientalis Abſinthium redo- 
lens, foliis pinnatis, flore carneo elatior. Sherard. 
Act. Phil. Lond. 383. Taller Eaſtern Sage with a 
Mormtvocd ſmell, winged leaves, and a fleſh-coloured flower. 
6. SALVIA (Pomifera) foliis lanceolato-ovatis integris 
crenulatis, floribus ſpicatis, calycibus obtuſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 12. Sage with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire leaves 
which are ſlightly crenated, ſpiked flowers, and blunt em- 
palements. Salvia Cretica fruteſcens pomifera, foliis 
longioribus incanis & criſpis. Tourn. Cor. 10. Shrubby 
Apple-bearing Sage of Crete, with longer, hoary, and curled 
leaves. | | 
7. SALVia (Pinnata) foliis compoſitis pinnatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 13. Sage with compound winged leaves. Salvia 
orientalis, latifolia, hirſutiſſima, viſcoſa, pinnata, 
flore & calyce purpureis inodora. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 
p. 167. Eaſtern, broad-leaved, hairy, unſavoury Sage, 
with clammy winged leaves, and the flowers and empale- 


ments purple. 


8. SaLvia (Orientalis) foliis infimis pinnatis, ſummis | - 


ſimplicibus crenatis, floribus verticillatis caulibus pro- 


cumbentibus hirſutiſſimis. Sage with winged lower 


10 
this genus he has added the Horminum and Sclarea | 
of Tournefort, which, according to his ſyſtem, may 


Salvia minor aurita & non aurita. C. B. P. 


a leaves, the upper ones ſingle and crenated; flowers Fac 
ing in wharls, and the moſt hairy trailing ſtalks. Salvia 
orientalis, latifolia, Abſinthium redolens, flore carneo 


magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 167. Eaſtern, hroad- 
leaved, Wormwood Sage, with a large fleſh-coloured flower. 
9. SALVIA (Dominica) foliis cordatis obtuſis crenatis 
ſubtomentoſis, corollis calyce anguitioribus. Lin, SP. 
Plant. 25. Sage with heart-ſhaped, blunt, crenated leaves 
which are ſomewhat woolly, and the petals narrower than 
the empalement. Velezia Monier. The Velezia of Dr. 
10; SALVIA (Aurea) foliis ſubrotundis integerrimis, baſi 
truncatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff, 13. Sage with roundiſb 
entire leaves which are torn, and indented at their baſe. 
Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſubrotundo glauco, 
flore magno aureo, Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 183. Shrubby 
African Sage with a roundiſh gray leaf, and a large golden 
ower 


11. SALVIa (Africana) foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, baſi 
truncatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 13, Sage with roundiſh 
awed leaves which are torn, and indented at their baſe. 
Salvia Africana fruteſcens, folio ſcorodoniæ, flore 
violaceo, Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 18. Shrubby African Sage, 
with a Mood Sage leaf and a Violet flower, 
I2.:SALVIA (Integerrima) foliis oblongo-ovatis integer- 
rimis, calycibus patulis coloratis. Tab. 225. fig. 2. 
Sage with oblong, oval, entire leaves, and ſpreading co- 
 boured empalements. 
The firſt ſort is the common large Sage which is 
cultivated in gardens, of which there are the follow- 
mg FACE 1. The common green Sage. 2. The 
ormwood Sage. 3. The green Sage with a varie- 
gated leaf. 4. The red Sage, 5. The red Sage with a 
variegated leaf ; theſe are accidental variations, and 
therefore are not enumerated as ſpecies. The common 
Sage grows naturally in the 7x1 {a parts of Europe, 
but is here cultivated in gardens for uſe ; but that va- 
riety with red or blackiſh leaves is the moſt common 
in the Engliſh gardens, and the Wormwood Sage is 
in. greater plenty here than the common green-leaved 
Sage, which is but in few gardens. The common 
Sage is ſo well known as to require no deſcription. 
The ſecond ſort is generally titled balſamic Sage b 
"the. gardeners. The ſtalks of this do not grow 10 
upright as thoſe of the common Sage; they are very 
hairy, and divide into ſeveral branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with broad, heart-ſhaped, woolly leaves, ſtan ing 
upon long foot - ſtalks; they are ſawed on their edges, 
and their upper ſurfaces are rough; the leaves, which 
are upon the flower-ſtalks, are oblong and oval, 
ſtanding upon ſhorter foot - ſtalks, and are very ſlightly 
ſawed on their edges; the flowers grow in whorled 
ſpikes toward the top of the branches; the whorls 
are pretty far diſtant, and but few flowers in each; 
they are of a pale blue, and about the ſize of thoſe 
of the common ſort. It flowers in June, and in good 
ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This Sage is pre- 
ferred to all the others for making tea. 
The third ſort is the common Sage of Virtue, which 
is alſo well known in the gardens and markets. The 
leaves of this are narrower than thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort; they are hoary, and ſome of them are in- 
dented on their edges toward the baſe, which inden- 
tures have theappearance of ears. The ſpikes of flowers 
are longer than thoſe of the two former ſorts, and 
the whorls are generally naked, having no leaves be- 
tween them. The flowers are ſmaller, and of a deep: 
er blue than thoſe of the common red Sage. "i 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain. The leaves 
of this are very narrow and entire, ſtanding in cluſ- 
ters on the ſide of the ſtalks ; they are very hoary, 
and the branches are covered with a hoary down; the 
leaves on the upper part of the ſtalk are narrower than 


thoſe of Roſemary ; the flowers grow in cloſer ſpikes 
than either of the former, and are of a light blue 
colour. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally about Smytna, from 
whence the late, Dr. William Sherard ſent the ſeeds, 
which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. This riſes 


with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, and divides 
: * into 


STAR - 


into ſeveral branches which grow ere&. - The leaves 


on the lower branches are winged, being compoſed | 


of two or three pair of ſmall lobes, terminated by one 
large one. Thoſe which grow on the flowering 
branches are trifoliate, the two inner lobes being 
mall, and the outer one is large, ending in a point 
they have the flavour of Wormwood, and their upper 
furface is rough. The flowers grow in long ſpikes at 
the end of the branches ; the whorls are pretty cloſe 
to each other, and have no leaves between them ; the 
flowers are large, and of a fleſh colour. This flowers 
in July, but never produces good ſeeds in England. 
The ſixth fort grows naturall 


vidin 
with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire, woolly leaves, ſlightly 
crenated on their edges. The flowers grow in ſpikes 


at the end of the branches ; they are of a pale blue | 
colour, and have obtuſe empalements. The branches 


of this Sage have often punctures made in them by 
inſets, at which places grow large protuberances as 
big as Apples, in the ſame manner as the galls upon 
the Oak, and the rough balls on the Briar; 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
is an annual or biennial plant, with trailing ſtalks. 
The leaves on the lower part of the ſtalks are com- 

ſed of two or three ſmall pair of lobes, terminated 
by one large one; thoſe farther up are trifoliate, the 
outer lobe being four times the ſize of the fide ones. 
The flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; they 
are large, and of a deep blue colour, as are alſo 
their empalements. This flowers in July, and the 
generally decay. | 

he eighth ſoft grows naturally about Smytna, where 
the late Dr. Sherard gathered the feeds ; this is a per- 
ennial plant with trailing ſtalks, which grow near 
two feet long, garniſhed toward the bottom with 
leaves compoſed of two pair of ſmall lobes termi- 
| nated by a large one, but thoſe toward the top are 

ſingle and ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are — 
in whorls round the ſtalks; they are large, and of a 
fleſh colour, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally at St. Domingo; this 
is an annual plant, which riſes with an erect, four- 
cornered, branching ſtalk three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with large heart-ſhaped leaves of a bright 
green colour, which are obtuſely crenated on their 
edges, having ſeveral veins on their lower fide, which 
diverge from the midrib to the ſides. Their foot-ſtalks 
are long and ſlender; the flowers are produced in 
cloſe ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of a 
fine blue colour, and their tubes are narrower than 
the empalement. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. | 


he tenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good | 


Hope; this riſes with a N ſtalk ſeven or eight 
feet high, covered with a light- coloured bark, ſend- 
ing out branches the whole length, which grow al- 
moſt horizontally ; they are garniſhed with roundiſh 
ray leaves which are entire, and feem torn at their 
baſe, where they are alſo indented. The flowers are 
(107295 in thick ſhort ſpikes at the end of the 
branches; they are very large, and of a dark gold 
colour; they appear in May and June, but are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or 
five feet high, dividing into branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with oval ſawed leaves of a gray colour, and 
have one or two indentures at their baſe that ſeem 
torn, The flowers come out in whorls toward the 
end of the branches; they are of a fine blue colour, 
and larger than thoſe of the common Sage ; theſe ap- 
| pear in ſucceſſion moſt of the ſummer months, and 
thoſe which come early, are often ſucceeded by ſeeds 
which ripen in autumn. | 


The twelfth fort has been lately raiſed in the Dutch | 
gardens, from ſeeds which were 9 8 from the Cape 


| of Good Hope. It has great reſemblance to the for- 


1 
4 


| 


ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after which the plants 


: 


y in Crete ; this hath a | 
ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes four or five feet high, di- 
into ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed | 


1 


| 


_— 


- , be ſheltered from the froſt, 


mer, but the branches. are ſtronger and grow more 


erect; the leaves are longer and not ſo broad; their 


edges ate not ſawed; the flowers grow in long looſe 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are larger, and 
of a paler blue than the other, and their empalements 
are broader, ſpread wider, and are of a pale blue 
colour, in which conſiſts their difference. ; 


All the ſorts of Sage may be propagated by ſeeds if 


they can be 8 but as ſome of them do not 

ect their ſeeds in England, and moſt of the ſorts, 

ut eſpecially the common kinds for uſe, are eaſil 

propagated by ſlips, it is not worth while to wry 
them from ſeeds, The flips of the hardy forts ſhould 
be planted the beginning of April on a ſhady border, 
where, if they are now and then refreſhed with water, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they will ſoon take 
root. When the ſlips have made roots, they 
may be taken up with balls of earth, and tranſplanted 
where they ate to remain, which ſhould always be 
upon a dry foil, and where they may have the bene- 
fit of the ſun: for if they are planted on a moiſt ſoil, 
or in a ſhady ſituation, they are very ſubje& to be 
deſtroyed in winter; nor will theſe plants endure the 
cold fo well, when planted upon a rich ſoil, as thoſe 
which have a barren, dry, rocky ſoil, which is the caſe 


of molt of the verticillate plants; for theſe will often 


upon walls, where, 2 they are more ex- 
poſed to the cold than thoſe plants in the ground, 
they are always found to remain in ſevere winters 


when the others are deſtroyed. The ſide ſhoots and 


tops of theſe plants may be gathered in the ſummer, 


and dried, if deſigned for tea, otherwiſe they are 


beſt taken green from the plants for moſt other ules, 
The roots of the common ſorts of Sage will laſt fe- 
veral years, if they are in a dry warm foil; but where 
they are often cropped for uſe, the plants will become 
ragged, To there Thould be a ſucceſſion of young ones 
raited every other year. : | 

The fifth, ſixth, and eighth ſorts are ſomewhat ten- 
der, ſo will not live through the winter in the open 
air in England, therefore theſe muſt be planted into 
pots filled with freſh, light, ſandy earth, and in win- 
ter they muſt be removed under a hot-bed frame, 
that they may have a great ſhare of freſh air whenever 
the ſeaſon is mild; for if they are too much drawn, 
they ſeldom flower well, and make but an mdifferent 
appearance. In ſummer they muſt 'be expoſed a- 
mongſt other exotic plants in ſome well- ſneltered ſitu- 
ation, for they are pretty hardy, and only require to 
Theſe plants muſt be 
often refreſned with water in warm weather, other- 


wiſe they will ſhrivel and decay; and they ſhould be 


new. potted at leaſt twice every ſummer, becaule their 
roots will greatly increaſe, which, if .confined in the 
too Jong, will turn mouldy and decay. 


The ſeventh and ninth forts are annual plants, fo are 


only propagated by ſeeds ; theſe may be ſown upon a 
bed of light earth in the places where they are to re- 
main. The ſeeds of the ſeventh ſort ſhould be ſown 
in autumn, and then the plants will come up the 


following ſpring ; but, if they are kept out of the 


ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up till 
the next year. Thoſe of the ninth fort may be ſown 
the beginning of April upon a warm border, where 


the plants will appear in May, and require no other 


care but to thin them where they grow too cloſe, and 
keep them clean from. weeds; and if they ſhonld 


3 they muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe the 


rong winds will break them down; but the ſeventh 
ſort ſpreads its branches upon the ground, fo will re- 


quire no fupport, therefore this only requires to have 


room, and to be kept clean from weeds. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſorts ar natives of 
a warmer countty, fo theſe require protection in win- 
ter; they are cafily propagated by cuttings in the 


ſpring and ſummer months. If theſe are planted 


early in the ſpring, it will be the better way to plant 
them in pots, which ſhould be plunged into a very 
moderate hot-bed ; and, if they are ſhaded from the 
fan in the heat of the day, and gently refreſhed with 


Water 
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water as they may require it, they will have put out 
good roots in about two months, when they ſhould 
be inured gradually to the open air, into which they 
ſhou'd be removed ſoon after. The cuttings, which 
are raiſed early in the ſeaſon, will become ſtrong plants 
before winter, ſo will be in a better condition to reſiſt 
the cold than thoſe which are weak. 

If the cuttings are planted in ſummer, they will re- 
quire no artificial heat, ſo that if theſe are planted on 
a bed of freſh loamy earth, and covered cloſe down 
with a bell or hand-glaſs, and ſhaded from the ſun 
in the heat of the day, giving them now and then a 
little water, they will take root treely ; and when they 
begin to ſhoot, they ſhould have free air admitted to 
them by railing the glaſs on one ſide, and fo gradu- 
ally expoſed to the open air. When the plants are 
well rooted, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with freſh light earth, and 
placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken new 
root; then they may removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till the approach of froſt, 
when they mult be carried into ſhelter, and in winter 
treated in the lame manner as other hardy green-houle 
plants, which only require protection from froſt, ob- 
ſerving not to over-water them during the cold wea- 
ther, but in ſummer, when they are in the open air, 
they will require it often. 7 | 

SALVIA AGRESTIS. See Tzvcrrium. 

'SAMBUCUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 606. tab. 376. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 334. [ſo called of ſambuca, a mu- 

- ſical inſtrument made of this wood, and uſed by the 
ancients. ] The Elder-tree ; in French, Sureau. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five parts; it has one concave wheel-ſhaped pe- 
tal, cut into five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which are re- 
flexed, and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length of the petal, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits, with an oval germen 
ſituated under the flower, having no ſlyle, in room of 
which is a ſwelling gland, crowned by three obtuſe ſtigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh berry with one 
cell, including three angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have five ſtamina and three ſtyles. 

The Spreiks are, 

1. Samsucvs (Nigra) caule arboreo ramoſo, floribus 
umbellatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 243. Elder with a 
branching tree-like ſtalk, and flowers growing in umbels. 
Sambucus fructu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. 456. 

Common Elder with black berries growing in an umbel. 

2. SamBucus (Laciniata) foliis pinnatifidis, floribus 
umbellatis, caule fruticoſo ramolo. Elder with wing- 
pointed leaves, flowers growing in umbels, and a ſhrubby 
branching ſtalk, Sambucus laciniato folio. C. B. P. 
456. Cut-leaved Elder, commonly called Parſley-leaved 
Elder. | 

3. SamBucus (Racemoſa) racemis compoſitis, ovatis, 
caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 270. Elder with oval 
compound bunches of flowers, and a tree: like ſtalt. Sam 
bucus racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. 456. Red-berried 
Mountain Elder. | 

4. Sauzucus (Ebulus) caule herbaceo ramoſo, foliolis 
dentatis. Tgb. 226. Elder with à branching herbaceous 
ſtalk, and the ſmall leaves indented. Sambucus humi- 


Is, ſive Ebulus. C. B. P. 456. Dwarf Elder, or Ebulus. | 
5. SaMBucus (Humilus) caule herbaceo ramoſo, foliolis 


lineari-lanceolatis acute dentatis. Eider with an her- 
baceous branching ſtalk, and linear ſpear-ſhaped lobes which 
are fbarply indented. Sambucus humilis, five Ebulus 
folio laciniato. C. B. P. 456. Dwarf Elder, or Ebu- 
lus, with a cut leaf. 
6. SamBucus,(Canaden/is) cymis quinquepartitis, foliis 
ſub- bipinnatis, ,caule fruteſcente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
385. Canada Elder with winged leaves, and a ſhrubby 
alk. | | | | | 
$35 firſt ſort here mentioned is the common Elder, 
which is ſo well known as to need no deſcription ; of 
this there are the following varieties, viz, the white, 
and green berried Elder, and the variegated leaved 
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Elder. The latter is undoubtedly a variety, but f 
much doubt if the white is not a diſtinct ſpecies, for 
the lobes of the leaves are much leſs, and are'very 
ſlightly ſawed on their edges, whereas thoſe of the 
common fort are deeply ſawed; they are alſo ſmooth- 
er and of a lighter green, and the plants which 
have been raiſed from the berries have not altered, 
lo there is great reaſon for ſuppoſing them different 
ſpecies ; but as I have made but one trial of this, I 
am unwilling to determine upon a ſingle experiment, 
but ſhall leave it as a doubt till further trial is made. 
The ſecond ſort is generally titled Parſtey-leaved El- 
der, by the gardeners ;' this is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
only a variety of the firſt, but there can be little rea- 
{on for doubting of its being a diſtinct ſpecies. The 
lobes of theſe leaves are narrower than thoſe of the 
firſt, and are cut into ſeveral ſegments ; theſe are 
again deeply indented on their edges regularly, in 
form of winged leaves. The ſtalks of this are much 
{maller than thoſe of the firſt, and the ſhoots are ſhort ; 
the leaves have not ſo ſtrong an odour, and their ber- 
ries are.a little ſmaller. 
The third ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Germany and Italy; this. ſends up many ſhrubby 
ſtalks from the root, which riſe ten or twelve feet 
high, and divide into many branches, which are co- 
vered with a brown bark ; the leaves come out oppo- 
ſite; thoſe on the lower part of the branches are com- 
poſed generally of two pair of lobes, terminated b 
an odd one; theſe are ſhorter and broader than thoſe 
of the common Elder, and are deeply ſawed on their 
edges ; the leaves on the upper part of the branches 
have frequently but three lobes; they are of a pale 
green colour, and pretty ſmooth. The flowers come 
out at the end of the ſhoots in oval bunches, which 
are compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller ; they are of an her- 
baceous white colour, and appear in April; theſe are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by berries in England, which are 
red when ripe. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in many of the mid- 
land counties in England, where it is frequently a 
troubleſome weed in the fields; this is called Dwarf 
Elder, Danewort, and Walwort, It hath creeping 
roots which ſpread far in the ground on every fide, ſo 
propagates very faſt wherever the plant once gets poſ- 
ſeſſion; the ſtalks are herbaceous, and riſe from three 
to five feet high, in proportion to the goodneſs of the 
ground, and ſend out a few ſide branches toward the 
top; they are garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of ſix or ſeven pair of narrow.lobes,* terminate 
by an odd one; theſe are about four inches long, and 
one broad near their baſe, ending in acute points; 
they are of a deep green, a little indented on their 
edges, and are placed by pairs along the midrib. The 
flowers grow in umbels at the top of the ſtalks ; they 
are of the ſame form with thoſe of the common El- 
der, but are ſmaller, and are ſpotted with red. Theſe 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by black berries 
like thoſe of the common Elder, but are ſmaller. 


This plant is frequently uſed in medicine; it purges 


ſerous watery humours by ſtool, and is therefore much 
recommended for the dropſy, in which diforder I 
have known the juice of this plant perform wonders 
in a ſhort time; it was adminiſtered three times a 
week, two ſpoonfuls was the doſe given at each time. 
It is alſo accounted a good medicine for the gout, 
and ſcorbutic diſorders. The young ſhoots of the 
common Elder are frequently ſold for this in the mar- 
kets, from which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by 
the number and. ſhape of the lobes on each leaf : 
the common Elder has ſeldom more than five lobes to 
each leaf, which are broader and much ſhorter than 
than thoſe of the Dwarf Elder, and are pretty deeply 
ſawed on their edges; but the leaves of the Dwarf 
Elder have nine, eleven, or thirteen lobes to each leaf, 
which are long, narrow, and very ſlightly indented 
on their edges. | 4 
The roots of the fifth ſort do not creep ſo much in the 
ground as thoſe of the fourth; the ſtalks are herba- 
ceous, but do not rife ſo high, and are cloſely gar- 
11 U niſhed 
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niſhed with leaves which have ſeldom more than ſe- 
ven lobes to each, and toward the top of the ſtalks 
but five; theſe are longer and narrower than thoſe of 
the former, and are deeply cut on their edges, ending 
with winged acute points, The flowers are produced 
in umbels at the top of the ſtalks, which are ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former, and are ſucceeded by the 
like berries, 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
where it riſes to — height of twenty feet, but in Eng- 
land it is ſeldom ſeen much more than half that 
height z and while the plants are young and full of 
ſap, the froſt frequently kill their young ſhoots al- 
moſt to the ground; and in wet autumns, when the 
ſhoots are replete with moiſture, the early froſts fre- 
quently injure them. 

The leaves of this ſort have generally ſeven or nine 
lobes, which are longer and narrower than thoſe of 
the common Elder, and the berries are fmaller than 
thoſe of that fort, but of the ſame black colour, 
though not ſo full of juice, nor have the leaves ſo 
ſtrong a ſcent, 

The three firſt ſorts may be eaſily propagated from 
cuttings, or by ſowing their ſeeds ; but the former 
being the molt expeditious method, 1s generally prac- 
tiſed. The ſeaſon for ons of their cuttings is 
any time from September to March, in the doing of 
which, there needs no more care than to thruſt the 
cuttings about ſix or eight inches into the ground, and 
they will take root faſt enough, and may afterwards 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain, which may 
be upon almoſt any ſoil or ſituation z they are extreme 
hardy, and if their ſeeds are permitted to fall _ the 
ground, they will produce plenty of plants ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer. | | 
Theſe trees are often planted for making fences, be- 
cauſe of their quick growth ; but as their bottoms be- 
come naked in a few years, they are not ſo ＋ for 
that purpoſe; neither would I recommend them to 
be planted near habitations, becauſe at the ſeaſon when 
they are in flower, they emit ſuch a ſtrong ſcent, as 
will occaſion violent pains in the heads of thoſe who 
abide long near them; beſides, the crude parts which 
are continually -» hmgp through their leaves, are ac-. 
counted unwholeſome, though the leaves, bark, and 
other parts, are greatly eſteemed for many uſes in 
medicine. | 

The fourth ſort propagates itſelf faſt enough where- 
ever it is once planted, by its creeping roots, ſo that 
it is very difficult to keep it within bounds, therefore 
is not a proper plant for gardens ; but thoſe who are 
inclined to keep it for medicinal uſe, need only plant 
one or two of the roots in any abject part of a gar- 
den or field, and the place will ſoon be ſpread over 


with it. ” 
The fifth ſort is preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety, but is ſeldom admitted into other gar- 


dens. This propagates by the root, though not ſo 
faſt as the other. 

The ſixth ſort will put out roots from cuttings, al- 
moſt as well as the common Elder; but as it is liable 
to injury from ſevere froſts, ſo it ſhould be planted in 
a ſheltered ſituation, | 

The common Elder will grow upon any ſoil or in 
any ſituation z the trees are frequently ſeen growin 
on the top, and out of the ſide of old walls; an 
they are often ſeen growing cloſe to ditches, and in 
very moiſt places; fo that wherever the ſeeds are ſcat- 
tered, the plants will come up, as they often do 
from the hollow of another tree. The leaves and 
{talks of this plant are ſo bitter and nauſeous, that few 
animals will browſe upon it. I have often ſeen the 
trees growing in parks, where there has been variety 
of animals, and have obſerved they were untouched, 
when almoſt all the other trees within reach have been 
cropped by the cattle. 

The young ſhoots of this tree are ſtrong and very full 
of pith, but as the trees grow old, their be- 
comes very hard, and will poliſh almoſt as well as that 
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of the Box-tree, ſo is often uſed for the ſame purpoſes, 
where Box- wood is ſcarce. | 
The bark, leaves, flowers, and berries of this tree, 
are uſed in medicine, The inner bark is eſteemed 
good for dropſics, the leaves are outwardly uſed for 
the piles and inflammations. The flowers are in- 
wardly uſed to expel wind, and the berries are eſteem- 
ed cordial and uſeful in hyſteric diſorders, and are 


frequently put into gargariims for fore mouths and 
throats. 


SAMOLUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 143. tab. 60. 


Lin. —_ Plant. 205. Round-leaved Water Pim- 


The CHanacTtxas are, . 
The empalement cf the flower is permanent, ere, and 
cut into frve ſegments. It has one petal, with a fhert 


ſpreading tube; the brim is plain, obtuſe, and cut into 


froe parts. It has froe ſhort flamina placed between each 
ſegment of the petal, terminated by ſummits which join 
together. The germen is ſituated under the flower, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes an oval capſule with one cell, 
cut s tbrougb into five valves, filled with ſmall oval 
ecds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Spzcres of this plant, viz. 


SamoLus (Valerandi) valerandi. J. B. Round-leaved 


nel. 

This plant grows wild in ſwampy places, where the 
water uſually ſtands in winter, and is ſeldom preſerv- 
ed in gardens. It is an annual plant which flowers in 
June, and the feeds are ripe in Auguſt; at which 


Water Pimper 


time, whoever hath a mind to cultivate this plant, 


ſhould fow the ſeeds on a moiſt ſoil, where the plants 


will come up, and require no farther care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. 


SAMYDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 525. Guidonia. Plum. 


Nov. Gen. 4. tab. 24. 
The CuARAcrERö are, 


The flower has a rough bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut at the brim into ve points, which ſpread 

II has no petal, but has fifteen ſhort awl-ſhaped 
Jemins inſerted in the. empalement, terminated by oval 
ſummits, and a hairy globular germen, ſupporting a cylin- 
drical ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oval berry with four furrotus, having 
four cells, including many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds immerſed in 
the oval receptacle. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, - which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxc1ss are, 


. SamyDa (Serrulata) floribus dodecandris foliis ova- 


to-oblongis ſerrulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 558. Samyda 
with oblong, oval, ſatved leaves, and flowers with twelve 
ſtamina. Guidonia ulmi foliis, flore roſeo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 4. Gwidenia with Elm leaves, and a Roſe- 
coloured flower. 


. SaMyDa (Parviflora) floribus decandris foliis, ovato 


oblongis, utrinque glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 557. Sa- 
myda with flowers having ten ſtamina, and oblong, oval, 
ſmooth leaves. Guidonia nucis juglangis folio. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 4. Guidonia with a Watuut-tree leaf. 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; the 
firſt ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſix or eight feet 
high, * ſeveral weak branches, which are 
garniſhed with oval leaves drawing to a point; they 
are an inch and a half long, and one inch broad, 
ſawed on their edges, and of a light colour. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves. 
upon ſhort foot - talks; they have a five-leaved em- 
palement, which is of a bright red within; the ſtami- 
na which are about ten in number, are inſerted in the 
empalement, and ſtand erect; and in the center is ſi- 
tuated an oval germen, which turns to a berty with 
four cells, containing ſmall ſeeds. 


The 


SAN 


The other fort has leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the for- | 


mer, but are longer and ſmooth ; the inſide of the 
empalement is of a purple colour, in which it differs 
from the firſt, 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 


procured from the countries where they naturally | 


grow; theſe muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the 
{pring, and when the plants come up, they muſt be 
planted in ſmall pots filled with good kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of ranners bark, 
and treated in the ſame way as other render plants 
{rom the ſame countries. Theſe ſhould be kept in the 
bark-bed in the ſtove till they have acquired ſtrength, 


then they may be expoſed in ſummer, but in winter 


they require a good green-houſe. | 
SAND, as Dr. Boerhaave defines it, is earth proper'y 
ſo called, which is a foſſil body, neither diſſoluble by 


fire, water, nor air; infipid and untranſparent, more |. 
fuſble than ſtone, till friable, and containing uſually |, 


a ſhare of fatneſs. 

Dr. Liſter divides the Engliſh Sands into two claſſes ; 
the firſt, ſharp or rag Sand, conſiſting of ſmall tranſ- 
parent pebbles, naturally found on the mountains, 
and not calcinable ; theſe he farther divides into fine 
and coarſe; and ſubdivides each, according to the co- 
lours, into white, gray, reddiſh, brown, &c. 


The ſecond, ſott or ſmooth, which he ſubdivides into | 


that with Nat particles broken from lime ſtones, that 
with ſilver- like particles, and that with gold-like par- 
ticles. 
As to Sand, its uſe is to make the clayey earth fertile, 
and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for earth alone, we 
find, is liable ro coaleſce, and gather into a hard co- 
herent maſs, as is apparent in clay; and earth thus 
embodied, and as it were, glued together, is no ways 
diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables ; but if with ſuch earth, 
Sand, &c. i. e. hard cry ſtals, which are not diſſolva- 
ble in water, and till retain their figure, be intermix- 
ed, they will keep the pores of the earth open, and 
the earth itſelf looſe and incompaRt, and by that means 
ive room for the juices to aſcend, and for plants to 
nouriſhed thereby. | 
Thus a vegetable, planted either in Sand alone, or in 


a fat glebe, or earth alone, receives no growth or in- | 


ctement at all, but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated ; 
but mix the two, and the maſs becomes fertile. In 
effect, by means of Sand, the earth is rendered, in 


ſome manner, organical ; pores and interſtices being | 


hereby maintained, ſomething analogous to veſſels, 
by which the juices may be conveyed, prepared, di- 
geſted, circulated, and ar length excerned, and thrown 
off into the roots of plants. 

Grounds that are ſandy and gravelly, eaſily admit 
both of heat and . moiſture ; bur then they are liable 
to theſe incorweniencies, that they let them paſs too 
ſoon, and ſo contract no ligature, or elſe retain it 
too long, eſpecially. where there is a clay botrom ; 
and by that means it either parches or chills too 
much, and produces nothing but Moſs and canker- 


ous infirmities ; but if the Sand happens to have | 


ſurface of good mould, and a bottom of gravel or 
looſe ſtone, though it do not hold the water, it may 
produce a forward ſweet Graſs ; and though it may 
be ſubject to burn, yet it quickly recovers with the 
leaſt rain. 


Sea Sand is accounted a very gobd compoſt for ſtiff 


ground, for it effects the two following things, viz. 
it makes way for the tree or ſeed to root in ſtiff ground, 
and makes a fume to feed ir. 

Sand indeed is apt to puſh the plants that grow upon 
it, early in the ſpring, and make them germinate near 
a month ſooner than thoſe that grow. upon clay, be- 
cauſe the falts in the Sand are at full liberty to be 
raiſed and put into motion, upon the leaſt approach 
of the warmth of the ſun; but then as they are haſty, 
they are ſoon exhaled and loſt. 
SANGUINARTIA. Dill. Hort. Elth. 252. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 570. Puccoon. Act 
The CHARACTERS are, 


he empalement of the fewer is compoſed of two oval 


SANGUINARIA (Canadenjis.) Hort. Cliff. 


— 


SAN 


concave leaves, which fall away. It has eight oblong, 


_ obtuſe, ſpreading petals, which are alternately narrow. It 


has many fingle ſtamina which are ſhorter than the pe- 


tals, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and an oblong compreſſ- 


ed germen having no ſtyle, crowned by a permanent thick 
Stigma with two channels. The germen becomes an oblong 
bellied capſule with two valves, pointed at both ends, in- 
clofing round po pe or ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We have but one Spxcirs of this genus, viz: 

4 202, Puccoon. 

Chelidonium majus, Canadenſe acaulon. Corn. Canad. 
212. Greater Celandine of Canada having no flalks. 
There are ſome few other varieties of this plant men- 
tioned in the Eltham Garden, but they are not diſ- 
tinEt ſpecies, for they vary annually, therefore it is 
to no purpoſe to mention their variations. 


This plant was formerly ranged in the genus of Ce- 


landine, by the title of Chelidonium maximum Ca- 
nadenie acauloa ; and this name of Sanguinaria was 
applied to it by Dr. Dillenius, who was profeſſor of 
botany at Oxford. We have no proper Engliſh 
name for this, but as the inhabitants of America call 
8 by the Indian name Puccoon, I have continued it 
ere. : 
It is a native of moſt of the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, where it grows plentifully in the woods; and in 
the ſpring, betore the leaves of the trees come out, 
the ſurface of the ground is, in many places, cover- 
ed with the flowers, which have ſome reſemblance 
to our Wood Anemone, but they have ſhort naked 
Rey each ſupporting one flower at the top. 
ome of theſe flowers will have ten or twelve petals, 
ſo that they appear to have a double range of leaves, 


which has occalioned their being termed double flow- 
ers; but this is only accidental, the fame roots in 


different years producing different flowers, The 
roots of this plant are tuberous, and the whole plant 
has a yellow juice, which the Indians uſe to paint 
themſelves. 
This plant is hardy _ to live in the open air 
in England, but it ſhould be planted in a looſe ſoil 
and a ſheltered ſituation, but not too much expoſed 
to the ſun, It is propagated by the roots, which 
thay be taken up and parted every other year; the 
time for doing of this is in September, that the 
roots may have time to ſend out fibres before the 
hard froſt ſets in. The flowers of this plant appear 
in April, and when they decay, the green leaves 
come out, which will continue till Midſummer ; then 
they decay, and the roots remain unactive till the 
following autumn; ſo that unleſs the roots are mark- 
ed, it will be pretty difficult to find them after their 
leaves decay, for they are of a dirty brown colour 
— the _—_ ſo are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the earth. 


This plant is very proper to mix with the Dog's- 


tooth Violer, Spring Cyclamen, Perſian Iris, Bulbo- 
codium, Siſyrinchium, and ſome other low growing 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted flowers, which require 
the ſame culture, where theſe will add to the variety 


when they are in beauty; for when the roots are 1 


ſtrong and grow in à good ſoil, they will produce a 
great number of flowers upon each root; the roots 
may be planted about four or five inches aſunder eve- 


ry way. 


SANGUIS DRACONIS. See Parma. 
SANGUISORBA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 136. Pim- 


pinella. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 156. tab. 69. Burnet, 
called by the French Pimpernel. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is compoſed of two ſhort 
leaves placed oppoſite, which fall away. The flower hath 
one plain N cut into four obtuſe Jens, which join 
at their baſe. It has four ſtamina the length of the pe- 
tal, terminated by ſmall roundiſh ſummits, and a four-cor- 
nered germen ſituated between the empalement and petal, 


ſupporting a ſhort ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtig- 
ma, 


SCAM. 


ma. The germen afterward turns to a ſmall capſule with 
two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spzcizs are, 
1. SaxcvisorBA (Officinalis) ſpicis ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 
9. Sanguiſorba with oval ſpikes. Pimpinella ſangui- 
orba major. C. B. P. 160. Greater Burnet. 
2. SANGUISORBA (Subauda) Frei. cylindricis, foliolis 
cordato-oblongis, rigidis, ſerratis. Sanguiſorba with 

cylindrical ſpikes, the lobes of the leaves oblong, heart- 
ſhaped, fliff, and ſawed. Pimpinella major, rigida, 
præalta, auriculata, ſubauda. Bocc. Mul. 2. 19. Taller, 
acid, great Burnet of Savoy, with eared leaves. 
3. SANGU1SORBA (Hiſpanisa) ſpicis orbiculatis compactis. 
Sanguiſorba with round compa#t ſpikes. Pimpinella ma- 
jor Hiſpanica altera, conglomerato flore. H. R. Par. 
Another great Burnet of Spain, wwitha conglomerated flower. 
4. SANGu1s0RBA (Canadenſis) ſpicis longiſſimis. Hort. 
Cliff. 39. Sanguiſorba with th? longeſt ſpikes. Pimpi- 


nella maxima Canadenſis. Corn. 174. Greateſt Canada 


Burnet. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows in di- 
vers parts of England ; the ſtalks of this riſe from 
two to near three Ret high, branciting toward the top, 
and are terminated by thick oval ſpikes of flowers, of 
a grayiſh brown colour; which are divided into four 
ſegments almoſt to the bottom. Theſe appear in 
June, and are each ſucceeded by four oblong cornered 
ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. The leaves of this 
ſort are compoſed of five or ſix pair of lobes placed 
along a midrib, terminated by an odd one ; the lobes 
are Son two inches long, and one broad at their 


baſe, drawing narrower to their point; they are thin, 


ſawed on their edges, and a little downy on their un- 
der ſide. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Piedmont; this 
riſes with ſtiff upright ſtalks more than three feet 
high, branching out toward the top, each branch be- 
ing terminated by a n ſpike of brown 
flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but are 
ſmaller. The leaves are long, the foot-ſtalks are very 
ſtrong, and much longer than thoſe of the firſt ſort; 
the leaves have ſeven or eight pair of ſtiff lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; theſe are oblong, heart- 
ſhaped, deeply ſawed on their edges, of a lucid green 
on their upper ſide, but pale on their under, having 
pretty long foot-ſtalks, at the baſe of which come out 
two {mall roundiſh leaves or ears, which are deeply 
indented. This retains its difference when propa- 
gated by ſeeds, fo is undoubtedly a dictinct ſpecies. 
The leaves of the third ſort are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt, having but four pair of lobes to each, 
terminated by an odd one; theſe are bluntly ſawed 
on their edges, and have very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they 
are of a pale green on their upper ſide, and hoary on 
their — 2 he ſtalks riſe about two feet high, and 
branch pretty much toward their top, and are termi- 
nated by round heads or ſpikes of reddiſh flowers, 
which appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 
which ripen in autumn. It grows naturally in Spain., 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath leaves like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are 
a little ſtiffer; they are compoſed of four or ſive pair 
of lobes, terminated by an odd one; thoſe on the 
lower part of the midrib ſtand alternate, but the two 


upper pair are oppoſite; they are of a light green co- | 


lour, and deeply ſawed on their edges. The ſtalks 
riſe three feet high, dividing toward the top into 
ſmall branches, which ſtand erect, and are terminated 
by long ſpikes of flowers of an herbaceous white co- 
tour, each ſtanding upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk. 

There is, another with long ſpikes of red flowers, 
which grows naturally in the Gn countries, whoſe 
ſtalks riſe higher; the ſpikes of flowers are thicker, 
the lobes of the leaves are broader, and are whiter 
on their under ſide; but whether this is a diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, or an accidental variety of the fourth, I cannot 
as yet determine, 


SanicuLa (Europea) fo 


palement. 


SAN 


All theſe ſorts ate very hardy perennial plan, ts ard 


will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. Th eymay 
be propagated either by ſeeds or parting of the roots; 
if they are propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in the autumn, for when they are ſown in the ſpring, 
they ſeldom grow the ſame year : when the plants 
come up, they mult be kept clean from weeds till 
they are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, when they may 
be planted in a ſhady border, at about ſix inches diſ- 
tance each way, obſerving to water them till they 
have taken new root, after which they will require no 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds till au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplanted to the place 
where they are to remain; the following ſummer they 
will produce flowers and ſeeds, but their roots will 
abide many years. | 

If the roots are parted, it ſhould be done in autumn, 
that they may get good root before the dry weather 
comes on in the ſpring. 

The other forts of Burnet are referred to the article 
PoTERIUM. | 


SANICULA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 326. tab. 173. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 289. [fo called from ſanando, healing, be- 
cauſe good in many diſtempers.] Sanicle. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
It is à plant with an umbellated flower. The univer- 
ſal umbel hath but few rays, and the involucrum is ſitu- 
ated but half round on the outſide ;, the partial umbels have 
many cluſtered rays, and their involucrums ſurround them 
on every ſide; the empalement of the flower is ſcarce diſ- 
cernible; the flowers have ſive compreſſed petals which 
are bifid, and turn inward ; they bave five ereft ſtamina 
which are twice the length of the petals, terminated by 


roundiſh ſummits, and a briſily germen ſituated under the 


flower, ſupporting tuo awl-ſhaped ſtyles, which are re- 
flexed, crowned "by pointed ſtigmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes a rough oval-pointed fruit, dividing into 
two parts, each containing one ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
There is but one Specixs of this plant, which is 
a native in Engng, VIZ. 
lis radicalibus ſimplicibus floſ- 
culis omnibus ſeſſilibus. Flor. Suec. 235. Sanicle whoſe 
lower leaves are fingle, and all the flowers fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalk. Sanicula officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle, 
or Self-beal. 
This plant is found wild in woods and ſhady places 
in many parts of England, but being a medicinal 
57 70 may be propagated in gardens for uſe. It may 
e increaſed by parting the roots, any time from Sep- 
tember to March, but it is beſt to do it in the au- 
tumn, that the plants may be well rooted before the 
dry weather in 88 comes on; they ſhould have a 
moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, in which they will 
thrive exccedingly. 


SANTOLINA., Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 460. tab. 260. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 847. [fo called, on account of its 
great virtue; q. d. Sancta Herba, 1. e. the Holy 
erb.] Lavender -· cotton; in French, Petit Cypres, 
or Garde- robe. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It bath a compound flower with a ſcaly hemiſpherical em- 
The flower is uniform, compoſed of many her- 
maphrodite florets which are longer than the empalement ; 
theſe are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the top, 
which turn backward, they have five fine very ſhort 


 hair-like ſtamina terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and 


an oblong four-cornered germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by two oblong, 9 22 T. cot 
men afterward becomes a ſingle, oblong, four-cornered ſeed, 
which is either naked, or crowned with very ſhort down, 
ripening in the common empalement, 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed only of herma- 
phrodite fruitful florets, and the ſtamina are connected 
with the ſtyle, % 


The 


SAN 


The Specrzs are, TRY 
1. SanTOLINA® (Chamecypariſſus) pedunculis unifloris, 
follis qpadrifariam dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 397. Laven- 
der-cotton with one flower ay a 88 and leaves 
indented four ways. Santolina foliis teretibus. Tourn. 
Inſt. 460. Common Lavender-cotton. 
2. SanToOLINA (Villeſa) pedunculis unifloris, calycibus 
globoſis, foliis quadritariam dentatis tomentoſis. La- 
vender- cotton with one flower upon a foot. ſtalł, globular em- 


palements, and woolly leaves which are indented four ways. 


Santolina flore majore, folns villoſis & incanis, Tourn. 

Inſt. 4604 Lavender-cotton with a larger flower and 

hoary leaves. | 

SawTOLINA. (De ) pedunculis unifloris, cauli- 

bus decumbentibus, foliis linearibus quadrifariam 
dentatis. Lavender-cotton with one flower upon a foot- 
tall, declining foot-ſtalks, and linear leaves which are 
faur ways indented. Santolina repens & caneſcens. 

Tourn. Inſt; 460. Creeping hoary- Lavender -cotton. 

4. SANTOLINA (Virens) 23 unifloris, foliis line- 
aribus longiſſimis bifariam dentatis. Lavender- cotton 

toith one flower upon a. foot: ſtalb, and very long, linear 
leaves vubich are two ways indented, Santolina foliis 
obſcure virentibus, flore aureo. Tourn. Inſt, 461. 
Lavender-cotton with dark green leaves, and golden 
ers. 

5. SANTOLIN A (Roſmarinifolia) pedunculis unifloris, ca- 
pitulis globoſis, folüs linearibus integerrimis. La- 
vender· cotton with, one flazber upon. a fool Halt, globular 
heads, ond linear entire leaves. Santolina foliis roriſ- 
marini major. Tourn. Inſt. 491. Great Lavender- 
cotton with, Roſemary leaves. 

6. SanTOLINA (Minor) pedunculis unifloris, foliis line- 
aribus confertis obtuſis. Lavender- cotton with one flower 
upon a faot ſtalt, and linear obtuſe leaves growing in cluſ- 
ters. Santolina foliis roriſmarini minor. Tourn. Inſt. 
461. Smaller Lavender-catton with Raſemary leaves. 

7. SANTOLINA (Chamemelifelia) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 

his longioribus tomentoſis, duplicato dentatis. La- 

vender-otton with one flower upon a foot-ſtalk, and longer 
| evoolly leaves which are twice indented. Santolina incana 

chamæmeli odore ſuaviore. Boerh. Ind. alt. 123. 

Hoary Eevender-cotton with a ſoft Chamomile ſcent. 

The firſt ſort is the common Lavender-cotton which 

has been long known in the Engliſh gardens ; it was 

formerly titled Abrotanum fæmina, or Female South- 
ernwood, and by the corruption of words was called 

Brotany by the market- people; it grow naturally in 

Spain, Italy, and the warm parts of Europe. This hath 

a ſhrubby ſtalk dividing into many ligneous branches, 

which are garnifhed with flender hoary leaves, that 

are four ways indented, and have a rank ſtrong odour 
when handled. The branches divide toward the top 


niſhed with a few ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape as 
the other, but are naked above, and terminated by a 
ſingle flower, compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets 
which are fiftular, and cut into five parts at the top; 
they are of a ſulphur colour, and are included in one 


rays. Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmall, obloog, ſtriated ſeeds,” which are ſeparated by 
ſcaly chaff, and ripen in the empalement ; theſe will 
riſe near three feet high in a dry foil and a ſheltered 
fituation. The leaves, and ſometimes the flowers, are 
uſed in medicine, and are reputed good to deſtroy 
worms; it is ſometimes called Chamæcypariſſus, or 
Dwarf Cypreſs. | 
The ſecond fort has a ſhrubby ſtalk which branches 
our like the former, but the plants ſeldom grow ſo tall. 
The branches are divided into a great number of 
ſtalks, which are ſhort, hoary, and garniſhed very 
cloſely below with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
fort, but are ſhorter, thicker, and whiter ; the flowers 
are much larger, and the brims of the florets are more 
reflexed ; they are of a deeper ſulphur colour than 
the other, but appear at the ſame time, It grows na- 
turally in Spain. | | 
The third Beis of lower ſtature than either of the 
former, ſeldom riſing more than fifteen or ſixteen 


common ſcaly empalement, and have no borders or 


— 


into ſeveral ſlender talks, whoſe lower parts are gar- | 


inches high. The branches ſpread horizontally near 
the ground, and are garniſhed with ſhorter leaves 
than either of the former; theſe are hoary, and finely 
indented , the ſtalks are ſhort, and are terminated by 
ſingle flowers of. a. bright yellow colour, which are 
larger than thoſe of the firſt ſort, _ 
The fourth ſort riſes higher than either of the former. 
The branches are diſpoſed looſer, and are more dif- 
fuſed ; they are ſlender; ſmooth, and garniſhed with 
very narrow long leaves, which are of a deep green 
colour, and but two ways indented ; the ſtalks are 
ſlender, naked toward the top, and terminated by 
ſingle flowers of, a gold colour, which appear at the 
ſame time with the 3 . | 
The fifth ſort hath ſhrubby ſtalks which riſe about 
three feet high, ſending out long ſlender branches, 
which are Runden with ſingle linear leaves about an 
inch and a half long, of a pale green colour, and en- 
tire. The ſtalks are terminated by large, ſingle, glo- 
bular flowers, of a pale ſulphur colour, which appear 
about the ſame time as the former. | 
The ſixth fort is ſomewhat like the fifth, but the 
branches are ſhorter, thicker, and cloſer garniſhed 
with leaves, which come out in cluſters; they are 
ſhorter, and have blunt points. The flower-ſtalks 
are 2 diſpoſed, al have leaves to their top; 
the flowers are imall, and of a yellow colour. 
The ſeventh fort hath ſhrubby ſtalks which riſe near 
three feet high, and divide into many branches which 
are hoary' and garniſhed. with broader leaves than ei- 
ther of the former, whoſe indentures are looſer, but 
double; they are hoary, and when bruiſed have an 
odour like Chamomile. The leaves are placed pretty 
far aſunder, and the ſtalks are garniſhed with them to 
the top. The ſtalks are divided likewiſe at the top 
into two or three foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty 
large ſulphur- coloured flower. 
The firſt of theſe plants is cultivated in gardens for 
medicinal uſe, and the ſix next are propagated by 
the gardeners near London for furniſhing balconies, 
and other little places in and near the city, by way of 
ornament. Theſe ſeven ſorts are monly plants, which 
will thrive in the open air, provided they are planted 
in a poor dry ſoil, for in ſuch ground the plants will 
be ſtinted, ſo will be hardy and better able to reſiſt the 
cold ; and they will have a better appearance than 
thoſe which are in rich ground, whole branches will 
be long and diffuſed, ſo by hard rains or ſtrong winds 
are diſplaced, and ſometimes broken down; whereas, 
in * land, they will grow compact, and the plants 
will continue much longer. 6 
Theſe plants may be cultivated ſo as to become or- 
naments to a garden, N rel in fmall boſquets 
of evergreen ſhrubs, where, if they are artfully inter- 
mixed with other plants of the ſame growth, and 
placed in the front Lins, they will make an agreeable 
variety, eſpecially if care be taken to trim them twice 
in a ſummer to keep them within bounds, otherwiſe 
their branches are apt to ſiragge, and in wet wea- 
ther to be borne down and diſplaced, which renders 
them unſightly ; but, when they are kept in order, 
their hoary and different-coloured leaves will have 2 
retty effect in ſuch plantations, 
Theſe plants may be propagated by planting lips or 
_ cuttings of any of the kinds during the ſpring, which 
ſhould be pur into a border of light freſh earth, and 
watered and ſhaded in dry weather until they have 
taken root, after which they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clear from weeds till autumn, 
- when they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſ- 
planted. where they are deſigned to remain; but if 
the ground is not ready by that time to receive them, 
it will be proper to let them remain in the border un- 
til ſpring ; for if they are tranſplanted late in autumn, 
they are liable to be deſtroyed by cold in winter. 
SANTOLINA. See ATrHanasa and TANACETUM, 
S AP: the notion of the Sap's circulation was enter- 
tained by ſeveral authors much about the ſame time, 


without any communication from one another, par- 
ticularly M. Major, a POP of Hamburgh, M. Per- 
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raule 
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fault, Matiotte, and Malpighi. It has met, howe- 
ver, with ſome conſiderable oppoſers, particularly 
the excellent M. Dodart, who could never be recon- 
ciled to it. | 
One of the great arguments for it is, That the ſame 
experiments of ligature and incifion, which evince a 
circulation of the blood in animals, ſucceed in the 
like manner in plants, particularly in ſuch as abound 
with a milky ſap, as the Great Tithymale, Milk- 
thiſtle, &c. if the ligature be faſtened tight round 
them, the part above is found to ſwell very conſide- 
rably, and that below it a little, whence it appears, 
that there is a juice deſcending from the branches, and 
that the latter is thicker than the former, which qua- 
drates exactly with the common ſyſtem, the — be- 
ing ſuppoſed to ariſe in capillary- veſſels, in form of a 
ſubtile vapour, which condenſed in the extremes of 
the plant by the neighbourhood of the cold air, turns 
back in form of a liquor through the more patent 
pipes of the inner bark. 

M. Dodarr, inſtead of the ſame juice's going and re- 
turning, contends for two ſeveral juices, the one im- 
bibed from the ſoil digeſted in the root, and from 
.thence tranſmitting from the extremes of the branches 
for the nouriſhing of the plant, the other received 
from moiſture of the air entering in at the extremities 
of the branches and ſurfaces of the leaves, ſo that the 
aſcending and deſcending juices are not the ſame. 
One of his chief arguments is, That if two trees of 


the ſame kind be tranſplanted in one day, after firſt | 


cutting off their roots and branches; and if, after 
they have taken root, ſome of the new ſhoots put 
forth each year be cut off one of from them, it will 
not thrive half ſo well, notwithſtanding its root and 
trunk being entire as the other, | 
This he conceives to be a proof of the plant's deriv- 
ing nouriſhment by the branches, and concludes it to 
be of an atrial nature, becauſe formed of the moiſture 
of the air, dew, &c. whereas that imbibed from ſoil 
is terreſtrial, &c. Hiſt. de PAcad. Roy. Ann. 1709. 
But by this experiment we can only reaſon for the 
trees ſo cut, that a great part of the increaſing Sap is 
deſtroyed, which was contained in theſe young 
branches, whereby the trees were deprived of this Sap, 
ſo could not make ſo great progreſs, 

The humour or Sap of a plant, then, is a juice fur- 
niſhed by the earth, and changed into the plant, con- 


ſiſting of ſome foſſil parts, other parts derived from 


the air and rain, and others from putrefied animals, 
plants, &c. Conſequently, in „ N are contained 
all kinds of ſalts, oil, water, earth, &c. and probably 
all kinds of metals too, inaſmuch as the aſhes of ve- 
getables always yield ſomewhat which the loadſtone 
attracts. | 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſub- 
tile water; which, the nearer it is to the root, the 
more it retains of its proper nature, and the farther 
from the root, the more action it has ſuſtained, and 
the nearer it approaches to the nature of the vegetable. 
Conſequently, when .the juice enters the root, the 
bark whereof is furniſhed with excretory veſſels, fitted 
to diſcharge the excrementitious part, it is earthy, wa- 
tery, poor, acid, and ſcarce oleaginous at all. 

In the trunk and branches it is erther prepared, tho? 
it ſtill continues acid, as we ſee by tapping or perfo- 
rating of a tree in the month of February, when it 
diſtils a watery juice apparently acid. 
The juice, being here cartish to the germs or buds, 
is more concocted; and here, having unfolded the 
leaves, theſe come to ſerve as lungs for the circula- 
ion and further preparation of the juice. 

For theſe tender leaves, being expoſed to the alter- 


nate action of heat and cold, moiſt nights and hot | 


ſcorching days, are alternately expanded and con- 
tracted, and the more on account of their reticular 
texture. | * 

By ſuch means is the juice ſtill further altered and di- 
geſted, as it is further in the petala or leaves of the 
| ws which tranſmit the juice, now brought to a 
greater ſubtilty, to the ſtamina ; theſe communicate 


SAP 
it to the farina or dult in the. apices, which is, as it 


were, the male ſeed of the plant, where having under- 
ne a further maturation, it is ſhed into the piſtil, 


which performs the office of an uterus or womb, and 


thus having acquired its laſt perfection, it gives riſe 
to a new fruit or plant. - 

The root or part, whereby vegetables are connected 
to their matrix, and by which they receive their nu- 
tritious juice, conſiſts of an infinite number of abſorb- 
ing veſſels, which, being diſperſed through the inter- 
{tices of the earth, attract or imbibe the juices of the 
ſame. Conſequently, every thing in the earth that 
is diſſoluble in water, is liable to be imbibed, as air, 
ſalt, oil, fumes of minerals, metals, &c. and of theſe 
plants really conſiſt. 


Theſe Juices are drawn from the earth very crude, 


but by the ſtructure and fabric of the plant, and 
the various veſſels they are ſtrained through, become 
changed, further elaborated, ſecreted, and aſſimilated 
to the ſubſtance of the plant. | 

The motion of the nutritious juices of vegetables is 
produced much like that of the blood in animals, by 
the action of the air; in effect, there is ſomething 
equivalent to reſpiration throughout the whole plant. 
The diſcovery of this is owing to the admirable Mal- 
pighi, who firſt obſerved, that vegetables conſiſt of 
two ſeries or orders of veſſels : 

1. Such as receive and convey the alimental juices, 
anſwering to the arteries, lacteals, veins, &c. of ani- 
mals, 

2. Trachez or air-veſſels, which are long hollow pipes, 
wherein air is continually received and expelled, 1. e. 
inſpired and expired; within which tracheæ he 
ſhews all the former ſeries of veſſels are contained. 
Hence it follows, that the heat of a year, nay, of a 
day, of a ſingle hour, or minute, muſt have an ef- 


fect on the air included in theſe tracheæ, i. e. mult 


rarefy it, and conſequently dilate the tracheæ, whence 
ariſes a perpetual ſpring or ſource of action to pro- 
mote the circulation in plants. 
For by the expanſion of the trachez, the veſſels con- 
taining the juices are preſſed, and by that means the 
Juice contained is continually propelled, and ſo acce- 
lerated, by which propulſion the juice 1s continually 
comminuted, and rendered more and more ſubtile, 
and ſo enabled to enter veſſels ſtill finer and finer, the 
thickeſt part of it being at the ſame time ſecreted and 
depoſited into the lateral cells or loculi of the bark 
to defend the plant from cold, and other external 
injuries. | 
The juice having thus gone its ſtage from the root to 
the remote branches, and even the flower, and hav- 
ing, in every part of its * depoſited ſome- 
ching both for aliment and defence, what is redun- 
dant paſſes out into the bark, the veſſels whereof are 
inoſculated with thoſe wherein the Sap is mounted, 
and through theſe it re-deſcends to the root, and 
then to the earth again, and thus a circulation is 
effected. 
Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat and cold, 
during the day- time eſpecially, while the ſun's force 
is conſiderable, the Sap- veſſels ſqueezed and preſſed, 
and the Sap protruded and raiſed, and at length eva- 
cuated, and the veſſels exhauſted ; and in the night 
again, the ſame tracheæ being contracted by the colt. 
of the air, the other veſſels are eaſed and relaxed, anc: 
ſo diſpoſed to receive freſh food for the next day's 
digeſtion and excretion. | 
hat courſe the juice takes after it is imbibed by 
the roots is not very clear. The veſſels that take it 


up, to "— to the plant, are too fine to be traced, 


and hence it has been controverted, whether it is by 

the bark, or the pith, or the woody part, that the 
lant is fed. | 

The more common opinion is for the bark. The 

Juice, raiſed by the capillaries of the wood, is here 


| ſuppoſed to deſcend by the larger fibres, placed in the 
inmoſt part thereof, immediately over the wood, in 


which deſcent, the Sap, now ſufficiently prepared, 
adds a part of its ſubſtance to the contiguous _ 
an 


| SAP 


and thus increaſes by appoſition, and hence it may 


be, that hollow, carious, or rotten trees, which have 


neither pith nor wood, excepting juſt enough to ſuſ- 
tain the bark, grow and bear. 


Some contend for the wood, which they obſerve 0 | 


conſiſt of ſlender capillary tubes running parallel to 
each other from the root up the trunk, being proper 
to receive in a fine vapour; in the aſcent whereof 
the libres become open, and their ſubſtance increaſed, 
and thus the trunks of trees are ſaid to increaſe in their 
circumference. | | 
As for the pith ; as the woody ſubſtance of the trun 
becomes more woody, the pith is compreſſed and 
{treightened to ſuch a degree, that in ſome trees it 
quite diſappears, whence it ſeems, that its office in 


vegetation is not very important, ſince its uſe is not 


perpetual. By its ſpongious ſubſtance it ſhould ſeem 


fitted to receive any ſuperfluous moiſture tranſuding | 


through the pores of the woody fibres; and, if by the 
exceſs of ſuch moiſture, or the like cauſe, it corrupt 


and rot, as it frequently happens in Elms, the tree | 


ſeems not to grow worſe for it, which is a convincing 
roof it is of no great uſe, | 

he learned Dr. Boerhaave diſtributes the juices of 
plants into fix claſſes: 

1. The firſt claſs comprehends the crude nutritious 
Juice, or the juices of the root and ſtem of plants, 
which are little more than the mere matter of the ele- 
ment, as drawn by the root from the body it adheres 
ro, whether it be earth, water, or the like. | 
This juice is found in every part of the plant, and 


therefore may be held an univerſal juice; yet he con- 


ſiders it as the Juice of the root and ſtem, becauſe it is 
ch efly found in them. 

T bis he takes to be the ſubacid watery lymph with- 
out any ſpecific taſte or ſmell, as not being yet ar- 
rived to the maturity of oilineſs. | 
To this claſs belong thoſe juices, which diſtil in great 
abundance from wounds or inciſions made in the 
woody parts of plants; ſuch, e. g. is that tart liquor 
ouſing from the root of the Walnut-tree, when cut off 
in the month of May. | 

Such alſo is that limpid ſubacid humour flowing out 
very plentifully at an inciſion in the Birch-tree, in the 
month of March, to the quantity of ſeveral gallons in 
a few days. | 

Such alſo is the juice iſſuing out of the Vine wounded 
in the ſpring time, which always taſtes tartiſh, and 
ferments like the Grapes themſelves. 

This juice may be eſteemed as yet foſſil, being gene- 
rated of and in the earth; for the juice of the earth, 
being received into the canalsof theſe plants retains its 
nature during two or three circulations, nor doth it 
immediately commence a vegetable juice. 

This claſs of juices therefore he accounts as the chyle 
of the plant, being chiefly found in the firſt order 
of veſſels, viz. in the roots and the body of the plant, 
which anſwer to the ſtomach and inteſtines of animals. 
2. The ſecond claſs of the. juices is that of the leaves, 
which are the real lungs of plants, and accordingly 
make a further change of the juice, which they re- 
ceive from the roots and ſtem by force of the air. 
The juice of leaves is different therefore from the 
firſt juice, as being more ſulphureous, and farther 
elaborated ; not that it derives any ſulphur from the 


ſun, but that, its watery part exhaling, it becomes |. 


more olly, and leſs volatile. 


The firſt is the nutritious juice of the leaves, which 
is that already deſcribed, only further elaborated in 
the minute veſiculæ of the leaves, and conſequently 
leſs watery, and more olly and ſaccharine. | 
Ihe ſecond is wax, which, exſuding out of the leaves, 
adheres to the ſurface, and is ſcraped off by bees with 
their rough thighs to build their combs withal. This 
is chiefly afforded by Lavender and Roſemary, upon 
the latter of which the wax may be plainly perceived 
ſticking to the leaves of it. 

The third is manna, not that with which the Iſraelites 
were fed in the deſert, but a drug fold among us ; it 


KX. which live a long time in that ſtate. 
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is an eſſential ſaccharine ſalt exſuding chiefly by night; 
and in the ſummer ſeaſon, from the leaves of a fort of 
Aſh growing in Calabria and Sicily, and adhering 
thereto in the form of a cruſt, to be gathered the nexc 
morning ere the ſun is up. | . 


The like ſubſtance is found to exſude from the leaves 


of the Linden-tree and Poplar, in the heats of May 


and June, at which time they have an honey taſte, 
and are even ſeen with a fatty juice on them, which, 


at the approach of the cold evening, gathers into 
grains. = 


3- The third claſs of juices are thoſe of flowers, or 


the genital parts of plants: in theſe are, 

Firſt, a pure elaborated volatile oil or ſpirit, wherein 
the particular ſmell of the plant or flower reſides, and 
which, by reaſon of its extreme volatility, exhales 


ſpontaneouſly, infomuch that if the flower be laid for 


ome time in a warm place, the odorous juice or ſpirit 
will be all fled. _ | LATE 
The ſecond is the juice expreſſed from the flower, 
which in reality is the ſame with that of the root and 
leaves, only farther prepared it is thicker than' the 
former, and has ſcarce any ſmell at all. Thus, if you 
bruiſe a Hyacinth, or other fragrant flower, and ex- 
preſs the juice, it will be found altogether inodorous. 
The third is the ſweet juice called honey, which ex- 
ſudes from all flowers, Aloes, Colocynthus, and other 
bitter flowers not excepted, 


In all male flowers that have utricles at the bottom of 


the petala, which Dr. Linnæus ſtyles the nectarium, 


is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in ſome plenty, 
and accordingly we ſee the children gather Cowſlips, 
Dead Nettle, Honeyluckles, &c. and ſuck the honey 


from them. The bees too viſit theſe flowers, and 


putting in their proboſcides or trunks, fuck out the 
oney, and load their ſtomachs therewith to be after- 
ward diſcharged and laid up in their combs, fo that 
honey is a vegetable juice, | 

4. The fourth claſs of juices are thoſe of the fruit and 
ſeed, the preparative whereof is nature's final work, 
which pertormed, the plants ſeem to die for a time, as 
all animals are ſeen to languiſh after the emiſſion of 
their ſemen. ' | | 


The juice of the fruit is like that of the root, only 


farther elaborated. 


The juice of the ſeed is an eſſential oil or balm elabo- 
rated and exalted to its laſt perfection. This juice or 
oil is not found in the very point or embryo in the 
center of the placenta; all we meet with in that part 


is a few fine watery particles ſecreted from the placen- 


ta, but it is in the placentuli or cotyledons them- 
ſelves, which conſiſt of innumerable little folliculi or 


cells, wherein this juice is contained, ſerving to de- 


fend the embryo, and preſerve it from 1 cor- 
a 


rupted by water, which, it is well known, will hardly 
paſs through oil. 


Thus, if you take, e. g. Fennel - ſeed, cut it through 


the middle, and apply it to the microſcope, you will 
eaſily perceive a clear ſnining oil in the cells of each 
lobe inveſting the tender embryo. Without this oil it 
were impoſſible a ſeed ſhould live a month, and much 


leſs a year or two entire and uncorrupted in the 


round. 

his oil is found in the ſeeds of all plants; in ſome, 
e. gr. in Almonds, Cocoa- nuts, &c. in very great 
quanties; in others leſs, as Pepper, Arum, &c. where 


| one would ſcarce imagine any oil at all; and theſe 
The juice of leaves he diſtinguiſhes into three kinds: 


ſeeds looſe their vegetative ny very ſoon. 

5. The fifth claſs of juices are thoſe of the bark, which 
is an artful congeries or bundle of perſpirative ducts, 
and abſorbent veſſels, | 

Of theſe juices there are divers ſpecies, for the ſeve- 
ral humours raiſed and diſtributed through the leaves, 
flowers, and other parts of the plants, have all circu- 
lated through the bark, and accordingly are frequent- 


ly found to diſtil from wounds made therein. In ſort» 


caſes, even the whole plant is no more than bark, the 
pulp having been eaten out, as in Willows, Elms, 


* 


The 


The bark ſerves divers purpoſes, for it not only tranſ- 
mits the nutritious juices of the plant, but alſo con- 
tains diversfat oily humours to defend the fleſhy parts 


from the itjuries of the weather. 
6. As animals are furniſhed* with a panniculus adi- 


poſus, uſually replete with fat, which inveſt and covers | 
all the fleſhy parts, and ſcreens them from external | 
cold, ſo are plants encompaſſed with a bark + 1 | 


with fat juices, by the means whereof the c 
ke 
vented from fixing and freezing the juices in their 
veſſels; whence it is, that ſome ſorts of trees remain 
evergreen the year round, by reaſon their barks have 
more oil than can be ſpent and exhaled by the ſun, 
and their leaves ate covered with a thick oily film 
over their ſurface, hich prevents their perſpiring ſo 
much as other plants, and alſo defends them from the 
cold, &c. | 

All the juices of barks are reducible to eight, viz. 

1. The crude, acid, watery juice, called the chyle of 
the plant. | 

2. An oily juice, which, burſting the bark in the be- 
ginning of the ſurnmer, exſudes vut of ſeveral plants, 
as Cypreſs, Pine; Fir, Savin, Juniper, and other ever- 
greens, and ſuch alone. This oil diſſolves by the ſmall- 
eſt degree of warmth, and is eaſily inflamed, and is 
that which defends the plant, which is the reaſon why 
moſt of theſe plants will not thrive in very hot cli- 
mates. Eat 
For balm, or fatty liquor, more glutinous than oil, is 


1 


nothing but the laſt mentioned oily juice, which was | 
more fluid during the ſpring time, but which, by the | 


eater heat of the fun, has evaporated all its moſt 
Fubcile parts, and is converted into a denſer liquor. 


Thus the finer part of oil of Olives being exhaled by | 


the ſummer's warmth, there remains a thick balſam 
behind : thus alfo oil of turpentine, having loſt its 
more liquid parts by heat, becomes of the thick con- 
ſiſtence of a balm. 

3. A ithy juice, which is the body of the oil itſelf, 
inſpiſſates, and turns black, when put into a great 
warmth : this is the moſt obſerved in the Pine and Fir. 
5. Reſin, which is an oil fo far inſpiſſated, as to be- 
come friable in the cold, may be procured from any 
oil by boiling it much and long. Thus, if turpen- 
tine be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves, and be- 
comes an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then a 
reſin, in which ſtate it is friable in the cold, fuſible 
by fire, withal inflammable and combuſtible, diſſolu- 
ble in ſpirit of wine, but not in water, which makes 
the character of reſin; 

Hence the oil is muſt abundant in the barks in the 
winter time, the balſams in ſummer, and the reſin in 
autumn. | 


out, and in winter time the ſpicule of ice pre- 


6. Colophony, which is a reſin ſtill farther exhauſted | 


of its volatile part, betn 
proaching to the nature of glaſs. 
7. Gum, which is an humour exſuding out of the 
k, and, by the warmth of the ſun, concocted, in- 
ſpiſſated, and rendered tenacious, but ſtill diſſoluble 
in water, and at the ſame time inflammable, and 
ſcarce capable of being pulverized. This oily muci- 
lage ſerves as a pigment to cover over, and defend 
the buds of trees from the injuries of wet and froſt in 
winter, but will melt with a moiſt warmth, and eaſily 
run from them, when the gentle warmth of the ſpring 
approaches, nor is ever ſo far hardened into a cruſt, as 
to do any injury to the incloſed ſhoot. This oily ſub- 
ſtance always contains in it an acid ſpirit, which is a 
- preſervative againſt putrefaction. 
8. A gummous reſin, which is an humour ſecreted in 
the bark, and dried by the heat of the fun, and thus 
conſtituting a body that is partly gummous, and, as 
ſuch, tenacious, ſoluble in water, partly reſinous, and 
therefore friable, and ſoluble in 31. or ſpirit of wine, 
but not in water. | 


Botaniſts are now generally | agreed, that all plants 


are furniſhed with 1a and parts neceſſary both 
tor chylification and ſanguification, that they have 
veins, arteries, heart, lungs, adipoſe cellules, &c. 


pellucid, friable, and ap- 


_ 
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If ſo, it is obvious that there maſt be ſome difference 
between the juices, which have not - undergone the 
action of thoſe parts, and ſuch as have already circu- 


lated a number of times. 


The ſeveral juices hitherto recounted are the firſt or 
nutritious juice, called alſo the chyle of the plant, un- 
der ſuch alterations, and new modifications, as it un- 
dergoes in being received, and kept ſome time, in 
parts of a-peculrr ſtructure, as leaves, flower, ſeed, 
&c. This laſt juice, called the blood, is the ſame nu- 
tritious Juice farther altered, by being divers times 


| paſſed through each of theſe parts, and re-mixed, and 


at length converted into a new juice, with properties 
different from any of them all. 
To prove the circulation of the Sap, inſtances are 
brought from experiments made by Mr. Fairchild, as 
his budding and inoculating of a Paſſion tree, whoſe 
leaves are ſpotted with yellow, into one of that ſort of 
Paſſion- tree whoſe leaves are plain; for though the 
buds did not take, yet after it had been budded a 
fortnight, the yellow ſpots began to ſhew themſelves 
about three feet above the moculation, and in a little 
time after that, the yellow ſpots appeared on a ſhoot, 
which came out of the ground from another part of 
the plant, which has been accounted a plain proof of 
the Sap's circulation. 
Another inſtance is, another experiment of the ſame 
perſon, who grafted the evergreen Oak, or Ilex, up- 
on the common Oak. The leaves of the common 
Oak, which was the ſtock, decayed, and fell off at 
the uſual ſeaſon of the year, but the evergre:n Oak, 
which was the cyon grafted upon it, held its lcaves, 
and continued ſhooting in the winter; from whence it 
is concluded, that when trees drop their leaves, the 
ſap keeps full in motion, and is not gone into the 
root, as ſome perſons think. A 
There are alſo other experiments of the ſame perſon, 
which were ſhewn before the Royal Society, as the 
New-England Cedar, or rather Juniper, grafted on 
the Virginian, and what is taken to prove the circu- 
lation in it, is, the branch which was grafted was left 
ſeveral inches below the grafting, which continued 
rowing as well as the upper part above the grafting. 
nd alfo another, which is the Viburnum, with the 
top planted in the ground, which was become roots, 


and the roots turned up, which were become branches; 


which plant was in as good a ſtate of growing, as it 
was in its natural ſtate. 

A third experiment of his was on a Pear- tree, which 
he inarched upon two Pear ſtocks in March 1721-2, 
having the roots out of the, ground, 'and was in a 
good flouriſhing ſtate, . with a branch in bloſſom, 
that receives no other nouriſhment but by the juices 
that return down the other two branches, which, 
though it had been done above two years, continued 
ſhooting fuckers out of the root; which is eſteemed 
as a proof, that the branches are as uſeful to ſupport 
the roots, as the roots the branches, and thence he 
infers, that it is not ſtrange that ſo many trees miſ- 
carry in planting, when there are no branches left to 
the head to maintain the circulation to the roots. 

A fourth experiment he made on the Cedar of Leba- 
nus, graft on the Larix, which drops its leaves in 
the winter, yet maintained the Cedar in a flouriſhing 
condition, as if it had been on a tree which held its 
leaves all the winter, and the circulation of juices ſup- 
ported the graft below the grafting, and kept it in as 

health as above the grafting. 

n oppoſition to the notion of the circulation of 
the Sap in trees like that in animal bodies, the Re- 
verend Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatiſe on Vege- 
abs Statics, preſents us with various experiments, 
and ſays, .' 
When the Sap has firſt paſſed through that thick and 
fine ſtrainer, the bark of the root, we then find it 


in greateſt quantities in the moſt lax part between the 
bark and wood, and that the ſame through the whole 


a... | 
And if in the early ſpring, the Oak, and ſeveral other 


trees, were to be examined near the top and bottom, 


when 


8AP 


hen the Sap firſt begins to move, ſo as t6 make the 
bark run, and eaſily peel off, he believes it would be 
found, that the lower bark is firſt moiſteged, whereas 
the bark of the 107 branches ought firſt to be moiſten- 
ed, if the Sap deſcends by the bark. As to the Vine, 
he ſays, he is pretty well aſſured, that the lower bark 
is Far moiſtened. . 
He adds, That it is to be ſeen in many of the exam- 
amples of the experiments he has given in that book, 
what quantities of moiſturs trees daily . imbibe and 
rſpire z now the celerity of the Sap muſt be ver 
at, if that quantity of moiſture muſt moſt of it 
aſcend to the top of the tree, then deſcend, and aſcend 
in, before it is carried off by perſpiration. 
e defect of a circulation in vegetables ſeems, in 
ſome meaſure, to be ſupplied by the much greater 
uantity of liquor which the vegetable takes in, than 
the animal, whereby its motion is accelerated; for, 
by the firſt example he gives, we find the Sunflower, 


bulk for bulk, imbibes and perſpires ſeventeen times | 


more freſh liquor than a man every twenty-four hours. 
Beſides, nature's aim in vegetables being onl 
that the vegetable life be carried on and maintained, 
there was no occaſion to give its Sap the rapid motion 
which was neceſſary for the blood of animals, 
In animals it is the heart which ſets the blood in mo- 
tion, and makes it continually circulate, but in vege- 
tables we can diſcover no other cauſe of the Sap's'mo- 
tion, but the ſtrong attraction of the capillary Sap- 
veſſels, aſſiſted by the briſk undulation and vibrations 
cauſed. by the ſun's warmth, whereby the Sap is car- 
ried up to the top of the talleſt trees, and is there per- 
ſpired off through the leaves; but, when the ſurface 
of the tree is greatly diminiſhed by the loſs of its 
leaves, then alſo the perſpiration and motion of the 
Sap is e diminiſhed, as is plain from 
man his experiments. | 
So that the r velocity of the Sap is princi- 
ally accelerated by the plentiful perſpiration of the 
eaves, thereby making room for the fine capillary- 
veſſels to exert their vaſtly attracting power; which 
perſpiration is effected by the briſk rarefying vibra- 
tions of warmth, a power that' does not ſeem to be 
any ways well adapted to make the Sap deſcend from 
the tops of vegetables, by different veſſels, to the 
root, | 
If the Sap circulated, it muſt needs have been ſeen 
deſcending from the upper part of large-gaſhes cut in 
branches. let in water, and with columns of water 
preſſing on their bottoms in long glaſs tubes, in his 
43d and 44th experiment. 
In both which caſes it is certain that * quantities 
of water paſſed through the ſtem, ſo that it muſt 
Reeds have been ſeen deſcending, if the return of the 
Sap downward were by truſion or pulſion, whereby 
the blood in animals is returned through the veins to 
the heart, and that pulſion, if there were any, muſt 
neceſſarily be exerted with prodigious force to be able 
to drive the Sap through the finer capillaries. 
So that if there be a return of the Sap downward, it 
muſt be by attraction, and that a very powerful one, 
as may be ſeen by many of theſe experiments, and par- 
ticularly by experiment the 11th, But it is hard to 
. conceive. what and where that power is, which can be 
2quivalent to that proviſion nature has made for the 
aſcent of the Sap, in conſequence of the great perſpi 
ration of the leaves. 
The inſtances of the Jaſmine-tree, and of the Paſſion- 
tree, have been looked upon as proofs of the circu- 
lation of the Sap, becauſe their branches, which were 
far below the inoculated bud, were gilded. But we 
have many viſible proofs. in the Vine, and other 
bleeding trees, of the Sap's receding back, and puſh- 
ing forward alternately, at different times of the day 
and night; and there is great reaſon to think that the 


Sap of all other trees has ſuch an alternate receding 


and progreſſive. motion, occaſioned by the alternacies 
of day and night, warm and cold, moiſt and dry. 

For the Sap in all vegetables does probably recede, 
in ſome meaſure, from the tops of Poke, as the 


the bud. 


ſun leaves them, becauſe its tarefying pdwet theft 
ceaſing, the greatly rarefied Sap and air mixed witli 
it will condenſe, and take up leſs room than th =} 
and the dew and rain will then be ſtrongly imbl 

by the leaves, as is probable from experiment 42, and 
ſeveral others, whereby the body and branches of the 
vegetable, which have been much exhauſted by the 
great evaporation of the day, may at night imbibe Sap 
and dew from the leaves. | 
For, by ſeveral iments in the 1ſt chapter of the 
aforeſaid book of Vegetable Statics, plants were 
found to increaſe rably in weight in dewy and 
moiſt nights. | _—_ 
And by other iments on the Vine, in the 3d 


chapter, it was found that the trunk and branches of 


Vines were always in an imbibing ſtate cauſed by the 
tral and nyo of the leaves, except in the bleeding 
afon z but, when at night that perſpiring power 
ceaſes, then the contrary imbibing power will prevail, 
and draw the Sap and dew from the leaves, as well 
as moiſture from the roots. 
And we have a further proof of this in experiment 12, 
where, by fixing mercurial gauges to the ſtems of 
ſeveral trees which do not bleed, it is found that they 
are always in a: ſtrongly imbibing ſtate, by drawing 
up the mercury ſeveral inches ; whence it is eaſy to 
conceive, how ſome of the particles of the gilded bud 
in the inoculated Jaſmine my be abſorbed by it, and 
thereby communicate their gilding miaſma to the 
Sap of the branches, 22 when, ſome months 
after the inoculation, the of the inoculated Jaſ- 
mine is cut off alittle above the bud, whereby the ſtock, 
which was the counter-aCting part of the ſtem, being 
taken away, the ſtem — more vigorouſly from 


Another argument for the circulation of the- Sap is, 
that ſome ſorts of grafts will infe& and canker the 
ſtocks they are grafted on, but by experiment 12 
and 37, where mercurial gauges were to freſh- 
cut ſtems þ. trees, Ms Cn + n= 3 
were in a ſtrongly imbibing ſtate, an equen 
the cankered ſtocks might very likely draw Sap wad 
——_— as well as the graft alternately from the 
ſtock, juſt in the ſame manner as leaves and branches 
do from each other in the viciflitudes of day and 
night. | 
And this imbibing power of the ſtock is . 
where only ſome of the branches of the ſtock will, 
their ſtrong attraction, ſtarve thoſe grafts, for hi 
reaſon it is uſual to cut off the greateſt part of the 
branches of the ſtock, leaving only a few ſmall ones 
to draw up the Sap. 
The inſtance of the Ilex grafted upon the Engliſh Oak 
ſeems to afford a very conſiderable argument againſt 
a circulation, for if there were a free uniform circu- 
lation of the Sap throu 85 the Oak and Ilex, why 
ſhould the leaves of the Oak fall in winter, and not 
thoſe of the Ilex ? 
Anothet argument againſt an uniform circulation of 
the Sap in trees, as in animals, may be drawn from 
Dr. Hale's 37th experiment, viz. where it was found, 
the three mercurial gauges fixed to the ſame Vine, 
that while ſome of its branches changed their ſtate of 
protruding Sap into a ſtate of imbibing, others conti- 
nued protruding Sap, one nine, and the other thir- 
teen days longer. | 
That the Sap does not deſcend between the bark and 
the wood, as the favourers of a circulation ſup 
ſeems evident from hence, viz. That if the bark be 
taken off for three or four inches breadth quite round, 
the bleeding of the tree above that . place will 
much abate, which ought to have the contrary effect, 


by intercepting the courſe of the refluent Sap, if the 


Sap deſcended by the bark. "Ph 

But the reaſon of the abatement of the bleeding in 
this caſe may be well accounted for, from the mani- 
feſt proof we have in theſe experiments, that the Sap 
is ſtrongly attracted upward by the vigorous opera · 
tion of the perſpiring leaves, and attracting capilla · 


— — 


ries ; but, when the bark is cut off for ſome breadth 


below 
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delo the bleeding place, then the Sap whichis between | ance. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries as large as 
the bark and the wood eon cus dibarked place, is middling Cherries, ſometimes ſingle, at iy 6s 
_ deprived. of the ſtrong attracting power of the leaves, | three, or four are joined together; theſe have a ſa- 
&c. and co ly the — wound cannot be aceous ſkin or cover which incloſes a very ſmooth 
ſupplied ſo faſt with Sap, as it was before the bark roundiſn nut of the ſame form, and of a ſhining black 


the animal. 


was taken offt. | | 
But the moſt conſiderable objection againſt this pro- 


reſſive motion of the Sap without a circulation, ariſes 


rom hence, viz. That it is too precipitate a courſe 
for a due digeſtion of the Sap, in order to nutrition, 
whereas in animals, nature has provided that many 
parts of the blood ſhall run a long courſe before they 
are either applied to nutrition, or diſcharged from 


But when we conſider that the 
in vegetables, as well as animals (I mean, after the 
nutriment is got into 
mals,) is chiefly carried on in the fine capillary vel- 


ſels, where nature ſelects and combines, as ſhall beſt 


ſuit her different purpoſes, the ſeveral mutually at- 
tracting nutritious particles, which were hitherto kept | 


disjoined by the motion of their fluid vehicle. 


C 


| ſhall find that nature has made abundant proviſioꝑ for 


this work in the ſtructure of vegetables, all whoſe 
compoſition is made up of nothing elſe but innumera- 
rable fine capillary veſſels, and glandulous portions 
of veſſels. ; 
Upon the whole 


ments and obſervations, ſufficient ground to believe, 


that there is no circulation of the Sap in vegetables, 
notwithſtanding many ingenious perſons: have been 


induced to think there was from ſeveral curious obſer- 


vations and experiments, which evidently prove that 


the Sap does in ſome meaſure recede from the top to- 
ward the lower part of plants, whence they were, with 


good probability of reaſon, induced to think that the 
80 circulated. | 
SA 


PiN Us. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 659. tab. 440. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 448. The Sopeberry-tree. - 


The CnaracTtss are, 


be flower has four oval pet 


1. 


. 


leaves, compoſed of three, four, or five 


The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four plain, 
oval, coloured 4 which ed pe Ina away. 
which are leſs than the 
empalement; it has eight ſtamina which are the length 
of the petals, terminated by ere ſummits, and an oval 
germen with three or four lobes, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by. a fingle ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes one, two, or three globular berries, including nuts of 
the ſame form. There is rarely above one of theſe preg- 
nant, the 2 are 8 3 
This genus of plants is d in the thir ion 
of 2 eighth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and three 
les. | | 
The Spxzcits are, 
SAPINDUS ( 
inermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 326. Sopeberry-tree with une- 
qual winged leaves. Sapindus foliis coſtæ alatæ innaſ- 
centibus. Tourn. App. 659. Sopeberry- tree with leaves 
growing from the wings of the midrib. 
Sarinpus (Rigidus) fo 
acutis. Sopeberry- tree with winged leaves, which are com- 


— 


poſed of faur ſtiff acute. pointed lobes. 
3. 


SapinDus (Pinnatus) foliis pinnatis ſupernè alternis, 
lobis ovato-oblongis. Sepeberry- tree with winged leaves, 
whoſe upper lobes are placed alternate. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with a woody ſtalk from 
twenty to thirty feet 15 

toward the top, whic 

5 pair of ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, Which are from three to four inches 
long, and an inch and a quarter broad in the middle, 


drawing to points at both eds. The midrib has |, | 
wich are very 
from one pair of lobes to the other, which is broadeſt 


membranaceous or leafy border running on each fide 


work of nutrition 


lis quaterno-pinnatis rigidis 


| 


he thinks we have, from theſe experi- 


— 


a) fohis impari pinnatis, caule | 


» ſending out many branches | 
are garniſhed with winged | 
la 


— 


the veins and arteries of ani- | 


— — FT — 


hen ripe. Theſe nuts were formerly brought to 
England for buttons to waiſtcoats, ſome were tipped 
with filver, and others with different metals; t ey 
were very durable, as they did not wear, and ſeldom 
broke. The ſkin or pulp which ſurrounds the nuts, 
is uſed in America to waſh linen, bur it is very apt to 


burn and deſtroy it, if often uſed, being of a very 


acrid nature. 

The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun. growng naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain; this hath a ſtrong woody ſtalk which riſes 
about twenty feet high, ſending out many ſhort, ſtrong, 
ligneous branches, which are covered with a ſmooth 
gray bark, and are garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of two pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes which are 
very ſtiff and ſmooth; the inner pair are ſmall, being 
ſeldom more than an inch and a half long, and half 
an inch broad in the middle; the two outer lobes are 
near three inches long, and almoſt an inch broad in 
the middle, drawing to points at both ends; they are 
oblique to the foot-ſtalk, the midrib running much 
nearer to the border on one ſide; they are of a = 
green, and fit cloſe to the midrib, which has no bor- 
der or wing like the other. The end of the branches 
are divided into two or three foot-ſtalks,' each ſuſtain- 
ing a looſe ſpike of flowers like thoſe of the other ſort; 
theſe are ſuccecded by roundiſh berries like thoſe of 
the former, but there are generally two, three, or 
four of them joined together. . | 
The third fort grows naturally in India; this riſes with 
a ſtrait jointed ſtem to the height of twenty feet, 
ſending out ſome lateral branches at the top, covered 
with a pale ſmooth bark, which are garniſhed with 
winged leaves com of eight or ten pair of ob- 
long oval lobes, each near four inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad at their baſe, of a light green 
colour, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; thoſe on the 
lower part of the midrib are ranged oppoſite, but on 


the upper 1 of the midrib they are alternate, and 


always end with two lobes. As the plants have not 
as yet flowered in England, ſo I can give no farther 
account of them. | | 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds (which muſt be 
obtained from the countries where they naturally grow, 
for they have not produced fruit in Europe ;) the 
ſeeds muſt be put into ſmall pots filled with rich freſh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. 
The pots muſt be frequently watered, otherwiſe the 


- berries, whoſe outer cover is very hard, will not ve- 


getate. In five or ſix weeks the plants will appear, 
when the glaſſes of the hot- bed ſhould be raiſed every 
day in warm weather to admit freſh air to the plants. 
In a month or ſix weeks after the plants appear they 
will be fit to tranſplant, when they muſt be ſhaken 
out of the pots, and carefully parted, ſo as not to in- 
Jure their roots, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 


pot filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 


the hot-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the 


ſun every day until they have taken new root; after 


which time they muſt have free air admitted to them 


every day when'the weather is warm, and will require 


to be frequently watered. | 
After the plants are well rooted, they will make great 


ogreſs, ſo as to fill theſe pots with their roots in a 
w weeks time, therefore they ſhould be ſhifted into 

r pots, and as the plants advance, they ſhould 
be mured to bear the open air by degrees; for if they 


are forced too much in ſummer, t ſeldom live 


thro' the winter, eſpecially the firſt and ſecond ſorts, 
| ſubject to be loſt in the firſt winter. I 
have frequently raifed theſe plants from ſeeds to the 


1 A 'rwo feet in one ſummer, and the leaves of 
theſe plants have been a foot and a half in length, fo 
that they made a fine appearance; but theſe plants 
did not ſurvive the winter, whereas thoſe which were 
6 | expoſed 


in the middle between 9 of a pale 
green colour, and are ſtiff; the flowers are 
Produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; 
they are ſmall and white, fo make no great appear- 


— — 


SAP 


a expoſed to the open air in July, and thereby kinted N 


in their growth, continued their leaves freſh all the 
winter. Theſe were placed in a ſtove upon ſhelves, 
where the warmth was very moderate, with which 
theſe plants will thrive better than in a greater heat. 
The third ſort is much more hardy than either of the 
other: this may be placed in a good green-houſe in 
the aurumn, where it will live through the winter, 
and in ſummer ſhould be expoſed to the open air in 
a ſheltered ſituation, ' where it will thrive very well. 

SAPONARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 449. Lychais. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 333. tab. 175. Sopewort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 


is cut into five points. It bas ive petals whaſe tails are 


narrow, angular, and the length of the empalement, 


their borders are broad, obtuſe and plain. It bas ten 
acol. ſbaped ſtamina the lengt | 

which are alternately inſerted into the petals, and are ter- 
minated by obtuſe proſtrate ſummits, and a taper germen 


mas. e germen afterward becomes @ cloſe capſule the 
length of the empalement, having one cell filled with ſmall 
_ | 1 * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond: ſeftion 
of Linnzus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spxcixs are, 


* 


1. Sayonara (OHcinalis) calycibus cylindricis, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 165. Sopewort with cy- 


Undrical empalements, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Lychnis ſylveſtris que ſaponaria vulgd. Tourn. Inſt. 
336. Wild Campion, vag called Sopewort. 

2. SAPONARIA ( Hybrida) calycibus cylindricis, foliis ova- 

tis nervoſis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Sopervort with cylin- 
drical empalements, and oval veined leaves half embracing 
the ftalks. Lychnis ſaponaria dicta, folio convoluto. 
Rai Syn. 339. Campion, called Sopewort, with a twiſt- 
ed leaf. | 

3. . (Vaccaria) calycibus pyramidatis quin- 

uangularibus, foliis oblongo-oyatis acuminatis ſeſſi- 

libus. Hort. Cliff. 166. Sopewort with pyramidal five- 

' cornered empalements, and oblong, oval, acute: pointed 

leaves. Lychnis ſegetum rubra, foliis perfoliatz. 

C. B. P. 204. Red Corn Campion, with Thorough-wax 
leaves. us 

4. SAPONARIA r e calycibus pyramidatis quin- 
quangularibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſemiamplexi- 

caulibus. Sopewort with pyramidal five-cornered empale- 
ments, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, half embracing the 
ſtalks. Lychnis ſegetum rubra, foliis perfoliatæ am- 


plioribus. Juſſ. Red Corn Campion, with larger Thorough- | 


wax leaves. 

5. SAPONARIA (Orientalis) calycibus cylindricis villoſis, 
caule dichotoma erecto patulo. Hort. Upſal. 106. 
Sopewort with cylindrical hairy empalements, and erect 

' ſpreading ſtalks which are divided by F 0 Lychnis 
Orientalis annua ſupina, antirrhini folio, flore mini- 
mo purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor, 25. Low annual Eaſt- 
ern Sopewort, with a Snap- dragon leaf, and the leaſt pur- 
pliG flower, 

The firſt ſort is the common Sopewort of the ſhops ; 
this grows naturally in many parts of England, and 
is rarely admitted into gardens; it has a A 5 
root which ſpreads far on every ſide, ſo as in a ſhort 


time to fill a large ſpace of ground, from which ariſe | 
many purpliſh ſtalks abour a foot and a half high, | 
which are jointed, and garniſhed with oppoſite leaves | 


at each; theſe are oval, Tpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth, 
about three inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 


ending in points; they have three longitudinal veins |. 


on their under ſide, and are of a pale green. The 
foot - ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the wings of the 
leaves oppoſite they ſuſtain four, five, or more pur- 
pak flowers each, which have. generally two ſmall 
leaves placed under them. The ſtalk is alſo termi- 


nated by a looſe bunch of flowers growing in form of | 


an umbel ; they have each a large {yelling cylindrical 
empalement, and five broad obtuſe petals which ſpre 
open, and are of a purple colour, Theſe appear in 


of the tube of the flower, 


| 


| 


| 


ſupporting two ereft parallel ſtyles, crowned by. acute ftig- | 
T 


tuation. 


SA 


July, and are fucceeded by oval capſules, with one 


cell, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


The leaves of this plant are ſometimes uſed in medi- 


cine; they are accounted opening and attenuating, 


and ſomewhat ſudorific, ſo are by. ſome recommend- 
ed againſt the lues venerea, outwardly applicd 
they help hard tumours and whitloes. The decoc- 
tion of this plant is uſed to cleanſe and ſcour wool- 
len cloths : the poor; people in ſome counties uſe it 


inſtead of ſope for waſtung, from whence it had its 


title; foot 

There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is preſerved in. gardens, but the roots are very apt to 
rem far on every ſide if they are not confined, fo 
theſe. plants ſhould not be placed in borders among 
better flowers; but as the flowers continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion from July to the middle of September, fo a 


few of the plants may be allowed a place in ſome ab- 
ject part of the garden, for they will chrive in any ſi- 
tuation, and propagate faſt enough by their-creeping 


roots. N 
The ſecond fort was found growing in a wood near 
Eichbarrow in Northamptonſhire, by Mr. Gerard. 


It has been generally eſteemed a luſus nature, and 
not a diſtinct ſpecies, but I have never found it alter 


in forty years; but as it doth not produce ſeeds, ſo 
there is no certainty of its being a diſtin ſpecies. 


The roots of this do not ſpread like thoſe of the firſt, 


the ſtalks are ſhorter, thicker, and do-not grow ſo 
erect; they riſe a foot or more in height, the joints 
are very near and ſwelling ; the leaves are produced 


ſingly on the lower part of their ſtalks, but toward 


the top they are often placed by pairs ; they are oval- 
ſhaped, about three inches long and two broad, hav- 
ing ſeveral longitudinal veins or plaits, and are hok 
lowed like a ladle. The flowers are diſpoſed looſely 
on the top of the ſtalk, theg have large cylindrical 
empalements ; they are of one petal, and ſcarce any 
viſible ſtamina ; they are of a purple colour, and 
flower in July. This plant is preferved for the fake 
of variety in ſome gardens, but as there is little beau- 


| iy in the flowers, it does not merit a place in gardens 
0 


r pleaſure. It is eaſily propagated by parting of 
the FER in autumn, CY loyes a moilt ſhady ſi- 
The third ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
N among Corn in the ſouth of France and Italy. 
his riſes with an upright ſtalk near a foot and a half 
high, branching out. upward into ſeveral diviſions ; 
theſe always are by pairs oppolite, as are alſo the 
leaves, which are about an inch and a half long, and 
half an inch broad at their baſe, ending in acute paints; 
they ſir cloſe to the ſtalks, are ſmooth, and of a gray 
the 


colour. The flowers are produced at the end o 


branches, each ſtanding upon a long naked foot-ſtalk ; 
their empalements are large, ſwelling, and pyrami- 
dal, having five acute corners or angles; the petals 
are but ſmall; they have long necks or tails, which 
are narrow; their upper part is obtuſe, and of a red- 
diſh purple colour. Theſe appear in June and July, 


and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is alſo 


an annual plant; it riſes with a ſtrong ſmooth ſtalk 


about two feet high, garniſhed with oval ſpear- ſnaped 
are three 1 — long, and an inch and a alk 
rbad near their baſe, drawing to a point at the end; 


they are fleſhy, of a gray coloue, and are very ſmooth ; 


they are placed by pairs, and half embrace the ſtalks 
with their baſe; the upper part of the ſtalk. divides 
into many branches, which are again ſubdivided into 
long naked foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a ſingle flow- 
er; the empalement of the flower is large, pyrami- 
dal, and ſwelling, having five acute angles. The 
flowers are compoſed of five obtuſe red. petals, 
which ſpread open flat above the 1 heſe 


appear in June and July, and the leeds ripen in au- 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in the J. evant, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort ſent the-ſeeds: | 'Fhis is a low 
annual plant, ſeldom: riſing more than pour inches 

| high, 
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high, but divides into branches by pairs from the 


bottom, which ſpread aſunder. 
ſmall, the flowers come-out ſingle from the wings of 
the leaves; they have hairy cylindrical empalements, 
out of which the petals- of the flower do but juſt 
peep, ſo are not obvious at any diſtance. The whole 


The leaves are very 


plant is very clammy to the touch, As this plant | 


makes no figure, ſo it is only kept for variety. 

Theſe plants are eaſily n by ſeeds, which 

ſhould be ſown where the plants are to remain, and 

will require no other care but to keep them clean from 

weeds, and thin them where they are too cloſe. If 

the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, or are permitted to ſcat- 

ter, the plants will come up without care. | 
SAPOTA. Plum, Nov. Gen. 43, tab. 4. Acras. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 438. The Mammee Sapota, © 

The CHARACTERS are, .. | 
The 


ve roundiſb beart. 
their baſe, and 
na the 
ſummits, with an oval germen ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 'The 1 afterward be- 
comes an oval ſucculent fruit, inclofing one or two oval 
hard nuts or ſtones. | | 
This genus of plants 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spreus are, | | 3 
. SaroTa (Acbras) foliis oblongo- ovatis, fructibus tur- 
binatis glabris. Sapota with oblong oval leaves, and 
ſmooth turbinated fruit. Sapota fructu turbinato mi- 
nori, Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. Sapota with a ſmaller tur- 
binated fruit. N Y 


bas a permanent emepalement compoſed of five 


leaves, which are acute-pointed and ere." It bas | 


d petals, which are connected at 


Plants 


mo ovato, ſeminibus ovatis utrinque acutis. Sapota 

with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a very large oval fruit, and oval 

ſeeds which are 8 at both ends.. 

The name of Sapota is what theſe fruit are called by 

the natives of America, to which ſome add the ap- 

pellation of Mammee ; but there is no other name 
iven to theſe fruits by the Engliſh, fince they have 
ttled in the Weſt-Indies, ſo far as I can learn. 


The firſt of theſe trees is common about Panama, | 


and ſome other places in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, but 
is not to be found in many of the Engliſh ſettlements 
in America. The ſecond fort is very common in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and moſt of the iſlands in the 


Weſt-Indies, where the trees are planted in gardens | 


for _ fruit, which is by many perſons greatly eſ- 
teemed. 
The ſecond fort grows in America to the height of 
thirty-five or forty feet, ras 57 ſtrait trunk, cover- 
ed with' an Aſh-coloured bark. The branches are 
| uced on every ſide, ſo as to form a regular head 
theſe are beſet with leaves, which are a foot in length, 
and near three inches broad in the middle, drawing, 
to a point at each end. The flowers which are pro- 
duced from the branches, are of a cream colour; 
when theſe fall away, they are ſucceeded by large 
oval or top-ſhaped fruit, which are covered with a 
browniſh ſkin, under which is a thick pulp of a ruſ- 
- ſet colour, very luſcious, called natural marmelade, 
from its likeneſs to marmelade of Quinces. 
As theſe trees are natives of very warm countries, 
they cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs they are 
placed in the warmeſt ſtoves and managed with great 
care. They are propagated by planting the ſtones, 
but as theſe will not keep good long out of the ground, 
the ſureſt method to obtain theſe plants is, to have 
the ſtones planted in tubs of earth, as ſoon as they are 
taken out of the fruit, and the tubs placed in a ſitua- 
tion where they may have the morning ſun, and kept 
| duly watered. When the plants come up, they muſt 
be ſecured from vermin. and kept clear from weeds, 
but ſhould remain in the country till they are about 
a foot high, when they may be ſhipped for England; 
but they ſhould be brought over in the ſummer, 
and, if poſſible, time enough for the plants to 


. SapoTa (Mammoſa) foliis lanceolatis, fructu maxi- 


L 


- 


— — 


M 


in acute points; and fix ſhort fami- 
length. of the tube, terminated by arrow-pointed 


=o. 


hs] 


is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


ö * 


] 
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make good roots after they arrive. During their paſ- 
ſage they muſt have ſome water, while they continue 
in a warm climate; but as they come into colder 
weather, they ſhould have very little moiſture ; and 
they muſt be ſecured from falt water, which will ſoon 
deſtroy the plants if it gets at them. | 
When theſe plants arrive in England, they ſhould be 
carefully taken out of the tubs, preſerving ſome earth 
to their roots, and planted into pots filled with freſh 
earth, and then plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obſerving, if the weather is hot, to 
| ſhade the glaſſes with mats every day, to ſcreen the 
plants from the ſun, until they have taken new root; 
obſerving alſo not to water them too much at firſt, 
_ eſpecially if the earth in which they come over is 
"moiſt; becauſe too much water is very injurious to 
the plants before they are well rooted, but afterward 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with watet in warm 
weather; and they muſt have a large ſhare of air ad- 
mitted to them, otherwiſe their leaves will be infeſted. 
with inſets and become foul ; in which caſe they muſt 
be waſhed witha ſponge to clean them, without which 
the plants will not thrive. Rua 
In the winter theſe plants muſt be placed in the 
warmeſt ſtove, and in cold weather they ſhould have 
but little water given to them, though they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed when the earth is dry; eſpecially 
if they retain their leaves all the winter, they will re- 
2 a greater ſhare of water than when they drop 
zeir leaves; fo that this muſt be done with diſcre- 
tion, according to the ſtate in which the plants are. 
As thefe plants grow in magnitude, they ſhould bs 
ſhifted into pots of a larger ſize, but they mult not be 
 over-potted, for that will infallibly deſtroy them. 

SARRACENA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 657. tab. 456. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 578. The Sideſaddle-flower. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a double lement; the under is com- 
poſed of three ſmall oval leaves which fall away ; the upper 
has froe large coloured leaves, which are permanent. It 
has froe oval inflexed petals which incloſe the ſtamina, 
whoſe tails are oblong, oval, and ere, and a great num- 
ber 7 [mall ſtamina, terminated by target-ſhaped ſummits. 
In the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupparting a 
ſhort cylindrical ſtyle, crgzoned by a © target-ſhaped Bos. 
cornered ſtigma covering the ſtamina, and is permanent. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundiſb capſule with five 

cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. Tour- 
nefort, in honour of Dr. Sarrazin, a curious botaniſt, 
who ſent this and many other rare plants from Cana- 
da to the Paris Garden. I; 

The Speis are, { 

I. SARRACENA (Purpurea) foliis gibbis. Hort. Cliff. 
427. Sarracena with gibbous leaves. Sarracena Cana- 
denſis, foliis cavis & auritis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
657. Sarracena of Canada, with hollowed and eared leaves. 

2, SARRACENA (Flava) foliis ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
510. Sarracena with cloſed leaves. Sarracena toliis lon- 

joribus & anguſtioribus. Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. 2. p. 

2 Sarracena with longer and narrower leaves. 

he firſt fort grows naturally upon bogs in moſt parts 

of North America; this hath a ſtrong fibrous root, 
which ſtrikes deep into the ſoft earth, from which 
ariſe five, ſix, or ſeven leaves, in proportion to the 
ſtrength, of the plant; theſe are about five or ſix inches 
long, hollow like a pitcher, narrow at their baſe, but 
ſwell out . the top; their outer ſides are round- 
ed, but on their inner ſide they are a little compreſſ- 
ed, and have a broad leafy border running longitu- 
dinally the whole length of the tube; and to the 
rounded part of the leaf there is on the top a large 
appendage or ear ſtanding erect, of a browniſh co- 
lour ; this ſurrounds the outſide of the leaves about 
two thirds of the top, it is cared at both ends, and 
waved round the border. From the center of the 
root, between the leaves, ariſes a ſtrong, round, na- 
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ked foot-ſtalk about a foot high, ſuſtaining one nod- | 


ding flower at the top, which has a double empale- 
ment ; the outer one is of one leaf, divided into five 
parts to the hottom, where they are connected to the 
foot-ſtalks ; theſe ſegments are obtuſe and bent over 
the flower, ſo as to cover the inſide of it; they are of 
a purple colour on the outſide, but green within, 
having purple edges; the inner empalement, which is 
compoſed of three green leaves, falls off; within theſe 
are hve oval petals of a purple colour, which are hol- 
lowed like a ſpoon ; theſe cover the ſtamina and ſum- 
mits, with part of the ſtigma alſo. In the center is 
ſituated a large, roundiſh, channelled germen, ſup- 
porting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a very broad five- 
cornered ſtigma, faſtened in the middle to the ſtyle, 
and covering the ſtamina like a target ; this is green, 
and the five corners which are ſtretched out beyond 
the brim are each cut into two points, and are pur- 
pliſh. Round the germen are ſituated a great num- 
ber of ſhort ſtamina, joining the ſides of the germen 
cloſely, which are terminated by target-ſhaped furrow- 
ed ſummits, of a pale ſulphur colour. When the flower 
decays, the germen ſwells to a large roundiſh capſule 
with five cells, covered by the permanent ſtigma, and 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in June, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, upon 
bogs and in ſtanding ſhallow waters. The leaves of 
this ſort grow near three feet high, being ſmall at the 
bottom, but widening gradually to the top. Theſe 
are hollow, and are arched over at the mouth like a 
friar's cowl, The flowers of this grow on naked pe- 
dicles, riſing from the root to the height of three 
feet; theſe flowers are green. 

Theſe plants are eſteemed for the ſingular ſtructure of 
their leaves and flowers, which are ſo different from 
all the known plants, as to have little reſemblance of 
any yet diſcovered; but there is ſome difficulty in get- 
ting them to thrive in England, when they are obtain- 
ed trom abroad ; for as they grow naturally on bogs, 
or in ſhallow ſtanding waters, ſo unleſs they are con- 
ſtantly kept in wet, they will not thrive ; and although 
the winters are very ſharp in the countries where the 
firſt ſort naturally grows, yet being covered with wa- 


ter and the remains of decayed plants, they are de- | 


fended from froſt. | 
The beſt method to obtain theſe plants is, to procure 
them from the places of their natural growth, and to 


have them taken up with large balls of earth to their 


roots, and planted in tubs of earth; which muſt be 
conſtantly watered during their paſſage, otherwiſe 
they will decay before they arrive ; for there is little 


probability of raiſing theſe plants from ſeeds, ſo as to 


produce flowers in many years, if the ſeeds do grow ; 
lo that young plants ſhould be taken up to brin 

over, which are more likely to ſtand here, than tho 
which have flowered two or three times. When the 
plants are brought over, they ſhould be planted into 
pretty large pots, which ſhould be filled with ſoft 
{pongy earth, mixed with rotten wood, Moſs, and 
turf, which is very like the natural ſoil in which they 
grow. Theſe 75 ſhould be put into tubs or large 
pans which will hold water, with which they muſt be 
conſtantly ſupplied, and placed in a ſhady ſituation in 
ſummer; but in the winter they muſt be covered with 
Moſs, or ſheltered under a frame, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this country; for as the plants muſt be 
kept in pots, ſo if theſe are expoſed to the froſt, it 


will ſoon penetrate through them, and greatly injure, | 


if not deſtroy the plants; but when they are placed 
under a common frame, where they may have the 


open air at all times in mild weather, and be ſhelter- 


ed from hard froſt, the plants will thrive and flower 
very well. 


SASSAFRAS. See Lavgvs. 
SATUREJ]JA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 197. Thymbra. 


Tourn. Inſt. 197. Lin. Gen. Plant. 626. [ſo called, 
becauſe ſaid to caule a ſatyriaſmus, or 22 
this herb exciting greatly to venery.] Savory ; in 
French, Sarriette. ; 


SAT 
The CuARACTERs are, | 

The flower hath an erett, tubulous, ſtriated, permanent 

empalement of one leaf, indented at the brim in five 
Points; it bath one ringent petal, whoſe tube is cylindri- 

cal and ſhorter than the empalement; the chaps are ſingle, 

the upper lip ereft and obtuſe, having an acute indenture 

at the point. The under lip is ſpreading, divided into 

three parts, which are vi equal. It bas four briſtly 

Stamina, two of which are almoſt the length of the upper 

lip ; the other two are ſhorter, terminated by ſummits 

which touch each other, and a four. pointed germen ſup- 

porting a briſtly flyle, crowned by two briſtly ſtigmas. 

The germen afterward become four ſeeds, which ripen in 

the empalement. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 

and the ſeeds are naked in the empalement. 

The Sprcixs are, | 
I. SATUREJA (Hortenfis) pedunculis bifloris. Vir. Cliff. 
87. Savory with two flowers upon each foot-ſtalk. Sa- 


tureja ſativa. J. B. 3. 272. Garden, or Summer Savory. 


2. SATUREJA (Thymbra) verticillis ſubrotundis hiſpidis, 
foliis oblongis acutis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 324. Savory 
with whorled flowers, and oblong acute-pointed leaves. 
Thymbra legitima. Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 358. The true 
Thymbra. 

3. SATUREJa (Montana) pedunculis dichotomis laterali- 
bus ſolitariis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis mucronatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 368. Savory with ſingle diverging foot-ſtalks 
on the fides of the branches, and linear N K leaves. 
1 montana. C. B. P. 2 18. Mountain, or Winter 

avory. 3 
4. SATUREJA (Virginiana) capitulis terminalibus, foliis 


lanccolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 567. Savory with beads of 


flowers terminating the ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Clinopodium pulegii anguſto rigidoque folio, Virgi- 
nianum, floſculis in cymis diſpoſitis. Pluk. Alm, 110. 
tab. 54. hg. 2. Virginian Field Baſil with a ſtiff, nar- 
row, Pennyroyal leaf. and flowers diſpoſed ou the tops of 
tbe ſtalks. | | 

5. SATUREJA (Origanoides) foliis ovatis ſerratis, corym- 
bis terminalibus dichotomis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 568. Sa- 
vory with oval ſawed leaves, and flowers growing in a 
divided corymbus, terminating the ſtalks. Calamintha 
erecta, Virginiana, mucronato folio glabro. Mor. 
Hiſt. 3. p. 413. Upright Virginian Field Baſil, with a 
ſmooth acute-pointed leaf. | 

6. SATUREJA (Juliana) verticillis faſtigiatis concatenatis 

' foliis lineari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 567. Savory 
with bunched twhorls of flowers, and linear ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. Thymbra ſancti Juliani ſive ſatureja verior. 
Lob. Icon. 245. St. Julians Thymbra, or the true Sa- 

Vor). | 

7. SATUREJA (Græca) Ne, corymboſis lateralibus 
geminis, braCteis calyce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
568. Savory with corymbuſes of flowers upon foot-ſtalks, 

owing by pairs from the wings of the leaves, and bracteæ 
* ſhorter than the empalements. Clinopodium Creticum. 
Alp. Exot. 265. Cretan Field Bafil. 

8. SATUREJA (Capitata) floribus ſpicatis, foliis carinatis 
punctatis ciliatis. Lin. Mat. Med. 283. Savory with 
ſpiked flowers, and keel-ſhaped hairy leaves having ſpots, 
Thymum legitimum. Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 375. The legi- 
timate Thyme. | | 
The firſt ſort is generally known in the gardens by 
the title of Summer Savory. This is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in the ſouth of France and in 
Italy, but it is cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for 
the kitchen, and alſo for medicinal uſe. Ir riſes with 
ſlender erect ſtalks about a foot high, ſending out 
branches at each per by pairs, which are garniſhed 
with leaves placed oppoſite, which are about an inch 
long, and one eighth of an inch broad in the middle; 
they are ſtiff, a firtle hairy, and have an aromatic 


odour if rubbed. The flowers grow from the wings 
of the leaves toward the upper part of the branches, 
each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining two flowers, which are of 
the lip kind, having a ſhort cylindrical. tube; the 
upper lip is erect and WO at the point; the lower 
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is divided into three almoſt equal parts; they are of 
a pale fleſh colour, and appear in fel, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. | 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in Crete; this riſes 


with a ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, dividing in- 


to ſeveral ſlender ligneous branches, which are gar 
niſhed with ſmall, (tiff, oval leaves, ending in acute 
ints, which emit an aromatic odour when bruiſed. 
he flowers grow in thick whorls round the ſtalks 
toward the top; they have ſhort, hairy, five- ointed 
empalements; the tube of the petal is longer than the 
cup, and the flower is ſhaped like that of the former, 
but it is larger and of a brighter red colour. This 
plant flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, but rarely 
ripens its ſeeds in England. 
The third fort is well known in the gardens by the 
title of Winter Savory ; this is a perennial plant, 
which grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy, but is here cultivated in gardens both for food 
and phyſic. This hath a ſhrubby, low, branching 
ſtalk ; the branches riſe about a foot high; they are 
ligneous, and are garniſhed with two very narrow 
leaves about an inch long at each joint; they are tiff, 
and ſtand oppoſite ; from the baſe of theſe come out 
a few ſmall leaves in cluſters. The flowers = from 
the wings of the leaves upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; they 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are larger and 
of a paler colour. Theſe appear in June, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn, but the 
plants will continue ſeveral years, eſpecially if they 
are planted in a poor dry ſoil. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America 
this hath a perennial root, but the ſtalk is annual, 
and riſes about a foot and a half high; it is ſtiff, an- 
gular, and branches out toward the top. The leaves 
are ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped, and pointed; they are about 
an inch and a half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad in the middle, pointed at both ends, and have 


a ſtrong ſcent of 1 the ſtalks are termi- 


nated by white flowers collected into globular heads. 
Theſe appear in July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain and ſome parts 
of Italy; this hath very ſlender ligneous ſtalks which 
grow erect, about nine inches high, ſending out two 
or three ſlender ſide branches toward the bottom; 
theſe are garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff 
leaves, which are placed oppoſite. The flowers grow 
in whorls above each other for more than half the 
length of the ſtalk, they ſeem as if they were bundled 
together. The flowers are ſmall and white; they ap- 
pear in July, but the ſeeds feldom ripen here; the 
whole plant has a pleaſant aromatic ſcent, 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
very ſlender ligneous ſtalks, which riſe near a foot and 
a half high, garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſtiff, acute- 
inted leaves, whoſe borders are reflexed. The 
owers grow in roundiſh whorls upon foot-ſtalks, 
which riſe by pairs from the wings of the leaves ; 
theſe are ſmall and white; they appear in July, and 
if the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds will ripen in 
autumn. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this has a 
low ſhrubby ſtalk, which fends out branches on every 
ſide, which grow about ſix inches long, and are hoary; 
they are garniſhed with ſtiff, narrow, acute-pointed 
leaves, which are hollowed like the keel of a boar. 
The flowers grow in ſhort roundiſh ſpikes at the end 
of the 8 ; ry are ſmall and white ; the whole 
lant ishoary, and very aromatic. This never 
— ſeeds in en A 
The firſt ſort is only cultivated by ſeeds ; theſe ſhould 
be ſown the beginning of April, upon a bed of light 
earth, either where they are to remain, or for tranſ- 
lanting ; if the plants are to ſtand unremoved, the 
Feeds ſhould be ſown thinly ; but if they are to be 
tranſplanted, they may be ſown cloſer. When the 
plants appear they muſt be kept clean from weeds, 


and afterward they may be treated in the ſame way | 


as Marjoram, 


SATYRI 


SAT 


The ſecond, ſixth, and eighth ſorts, are too tender 
to live through the winter in the open air in England. 
Theſe are generally propagated by flips or cuttings, 
which take root very readily during any of the ſummer 
months; if theſe cuttings or lips are planted in a 
ſhady border, or are ſhaded from the ſun with mats, 
they will put out roots in two months, fit to be tran. 
planted, when they ſhould be taken up carefully, and 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, filled with freſh un- 
dunged earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root; then they may be placed in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may remain till the end of 
October, when they ſhould be placed under a com- 
mon hot-bed frame, where they may be expoſed to 
the open air at all times when the weather is mild; but 
they muſt be protected from hard froſt, which will de- 
ſtroy them if expoſed thereto. 
As theſe plants ſeldom live above three or four years, 
ſo there ſhould be a ſupply of young plants raiſed to 
Prem the ſpecies, otherwiſe they may be ſoon 
oft, In winter they ſhould not have much wet, for 
they are very ſubject to grow mouldy by moiſture, but 
eſpecially if the free air is excluded from them; or if 
their branches are drawn up weak, they are very apt 
to get mouldy, and then they ſoon decay. 
The third fort is very hardy, fo if this is ſown or 
planted upon a dry lean foil, 1t will endure the greateſt 
cold of our winters. I have ſeen ſome of the plants 
growing upon the top of an old wall, where they 
were fully expoſed to the cold, and theſe ſurvived 
the ſevere froſt, when moſt of thoſe which were grow- 
ing in the ground were deſtroyed. This may be pro- 
1 either by ſeeds in the ſame way as the firſt 
ort, or by ſlips, which, if planted in the ſpring, will 
take root very freely, Theſe plants will laſt ſeveral 
Toh but when ay are old, their ſhoots will be 
ort and not ſo well furniſhed with leaves, ſo will 

not be ſo good for uſe as young plants, therefore it 
will be proper to raiſe a ſupply of young plants every 
other year. | 
The fifth ſort has a perennial root, but the ſtalks 
decay every autumn. There are two varieties of this, 
one of them has narrower leaves and larger heads 
than the other, and the leaves have very little ſcent ; 
whereas thoſe of the common ſort ſmell fo like Pen- 
nyroyal, as not to be diſtinguiſhed by thoſe who do 
not ſee the plants. This ſort ſometimes produces good 
ſeeds here, from which the plants may be eaſily pro- 
pagated; they may alſo be increaſed by planting cut- 
tings in the ſpring, in the ſame manner as is practiſed 
for Mint ; theſe will take root freely, and if they are 
afterwards planted in a moiſt ſoil, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly; but as the plant is never uſed here, fo it 
is only — obey variety in ſome curious gardens. 

M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 90 1. Orchis, Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 431. tab. 247, 248. 

The CnARACrERs are, 
It hath a ſingle ſtalk; the flowers have no empalement, 
but fit upon the germen : they have five oblong oval pe- 
tals, three outer and two inner, riſing and joined in a hel- 
met; they have a one-leaved nettarium, ſituated on the 
fide between the diviſion of the petals, faſtened to the re- 
ceptacle. The upper lip is fhort and ere, the under is 
plain and hangs downward, their baſe repreſents the hinder 
part of the ſcrotum. They have two ſhort ſlender ſtamina 
fitting upon the pointal, having oval ſummits which have 
double cells ſhut in the upper lip of the nectarium, and an 
oblong twiſted germen ſituated under the flower, having a 
ſhort ſtyle, growing on the lip of the nefarium, 
crowned by an cbtuſe compreſſed ſtigma. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong capſule with one cell, having 
three keels and three cells, opening under the keels three 
ways, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
15 whoſe flowers the ſtamina are connected to the 
2 
The Spxcits are, 


. SaTYRIUM (Nigrum) bulbis palmatis, foliis lineari- 


bus, floribus reſupinatis nectarii labio indiviſo ovato 
acuminato 


f! 
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acuminato. Act. Upſal. 1740. p. 19. Satyrium with | 


handed bulbs, linear leaves, the flowers oval, bending down- 

ward, and the nectarium undivided. Orchis palmata an- 
uſtifolia Alpina, nigro flore. C. B. P. 86. Narrow- 
aved handed Orchis of the Alps, with a black flower. 


2. SaTYRIUM (Hirſinum) bulbis indiviſis, foliis lanceo- 


latis, nectarii labio trifido, intermedia lineari, obliqua 
præmorſa. Act. Upſal. 1740. tab. 18. Satyrium with 
an undivided bulb, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the lip of the 
neftarium trifid, the middle ſegment being linear and ob- 
liquely bitten. Orchis barbata feetida. J. B. P. 2. 
p. 756. The Lizard. flower, or Great Goat-ſtones, 


3. SATYRIUM (Viride) bulbis palmatis, foliis oblongis 


obtuſis, nectarii labio lineari trifido, intermedia ob- 
ſoleta. Act. Upſal. 1740. p. 18. Satyrium with handed 
bulbs, oblong blunt leaves, and the lip of the neftarium 
divided into three linear parts, the middle one being obo- 
lete. Orchis palmata _ flore luteo viridi. Raii 
Syn. 11. 239. Smaller handed Orchis with a green flower, 
by ſome called the Frog Orchis. * 


4. SaryRIuM (Albidum) bulbis faſciculatis, foliis lan- 


ceolatis, nectarii labio trifido, acuto, intermedia ma- 
jore. Act. Upſal. 1740. Satyrium with cluſtered bulbs, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and the lip of the nectarium divided 
into three acute parts, the middle one being the largeſt. 
Orchis palmata Alpina, ſpicà denſa albo-viridi. Hal- 
ler. Helv. 68. Alpine handed Orchis, with a thick cloſe 
ſpike of. whitiſh green flowers. 

The firſt fort grows naturally upon the Alps; this 
has a broad, handed, bulbous root; the ſtalk riſes about 
nine inches high, and 1s garniſhed with very narrow 
leaves ; thoſe on the lower paic are about four inches 
long, but on the upper part they are ſcarce one inch; 
their baſe embraces the ſtalk. The flowers grow in a 
thick ſhort ſpike at the top, they are of a dark pur- 
ple colour; the lip of the nectarium has three lobes, 
the middle one being the largeſt. This flowers the 
beginning of June. | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
England ; this has a ſolid bulbous root, which is not 
divided; the ſtalk is ſtrong, and riſes fifteen inches 
high; the lower part is garniſhed with leaves near 
five inches long and half an inch broad, which em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe. The ſpike of flowers 
which occupy the upper part of the ſtalk, is ſix inches 
in length ; the flowers are of a dirty white, with ſome 
linear ſtripes and ſpots of a brown colour ; the beard 
or middle ſegment of the lip of the nectarium is two 
inches long, and appears as if it was obliquely bitten 
off, It flowers the latter end of June. 

The third fort grows naturally on dry paſtures, and 
upon chalk hills in ſeveral parts of England. This 
has a handed bulbous root ; the ſtalk riſes near a foot 
high; the lower part is garniſhed with leaves three 
inches long and half an inch broad, whoſe baſes em- 
brace the Ralk. The flowers grow in a long ſlender 
ſpike on the top of the ſtalk ; the nectarium of this 
varies in colour, it is ſometimes of a duſky purple, 
and at others of a yellowiſh green colour. It flowers 
the latter end of May, or the beginning of June. 
The fourth ſort grows near Verona, and upon the 
Alps. This hath ſeveral ſmall bulbs which are joined 
together ; the ſtalk riſes about eight inches high, the 
lower part is garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about 
three inches long, which embrace the ſtalk with their 
baſe. The flowers are collected in a ſhort thick ſpike 
on the top of the ſtalk, which are of an herbaceous 
white colour. This flowers in June. 

All theſe plants are difficult to propagate, ſo the beſt 
way to obtain them is to take up their roots at a pro- 
per ſeaſon, and tranſplant them into the gardens, put- 
ting the ſeveral ſorts into different ſoils, as near to 
that in which they naturally you as poſſible, and to 
leave the ground undiſturbed ; for if their roots are 
injured, the plants ſeldom thrive after. The ma- 
nagement of this plant being the ſame as for the Or- 
chis, I ſhall not repeat it here. 


SAVINE. See JuxipERus. 
SAVORY. See SATUREJa. — 
S AURUR US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 414. Lizard's- tail. 


— 


SAX 
The Cnaracrris ate, Ws 
The flowers are diſpoſed into a katkin or tail; they bat 
an oblong permanent empalement of one leaf, coloured on 
the fide. They have no petal, but have fix long hair-like 
ſtamina, placed three on each fide oppoſite, terminated by. 
oblong erect ſummits, and an oval germen with three lobes 
having no ſtyle, but is crowned by three blunt permanent 
Stigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry 
with one cell, incloſing one oval ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſeventh claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſeven ſtamina, and three ſtyles or 
ſtigmas. 
We have but one Sprerks of this genus at preſent 
in the Engliſh gardens, viz. 


-SAURURUS (Cernuus) foliis cordatis petiolatis, amen- 


tis ſolitariis recurvis. Hort. Upſal. 91. Lizard's- 
tail with heart-ſhaped leaves having foot-jtalks, and ſingle 
recurved ſpikes of flowers, Serpentaria repens, flori- 
bus ſtamineis ſpicatis, bryoniæ nigræ folio ampliore 
pingui, Virginienſis. Pluk. Alm. 343. Creeping Snake- 
wort of Virginia, with ſpiked ſtaminecus flowers, and a 
large, fat, black, Briony leaf. | 

This plant grows naturally in moſt partsof North Ame- 
rica. The root is fibrous and perennial ; the ſtalks ge- 
nerally trail upon the ground, ſo ſeldom riſe more than 
two feet high, having ſome longitudinal furrows; the 
leaves are heart-ſhaped and ſmooth ; they are about 
three inches long, and two broad at their baſe, end- 
ing in obtuſe points, and nave ſeveral longitudinal 
veins which join at the foot-ſtalk, but diverge from 
the midrib toward the borders in the middle, and join 
again at the point; theſe ſtand upon foot-ſtalks about 
an inch long, which are placed alternately on the 
ſtalk. The ſpike of flowers comes out from the 
wings of the leaves toward the top of the ſtalk, which 
is taper, and about two inches long; theſe appear 
in July, but make but little appearance, and are not 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. The ſtalk decays in 
autumn. 

This is preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of 


variety; but, as it has no beauty, it is very rarely 


admitted into other gardens , it is propagated by 
parting of the root, which may be performed either 
in autumn, ſoon after the ſtalks decay, or in the 
ſpring, before the roots begin to ſhoot ; it loves a 
moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 

The other plants, which in the former editions of 
this work were placed in this genus, are now re- 
moved to the genus of PirxR. 


SAXIFRAGA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 252. tab. 129. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 464. [ſo called, q. ſaxa ſtones, and 
frangens, Lat. breaking, becauſe, as Bauhinus ſays, 
the juice of it being drank, breaks the ſtone in the 
reins and bladder, but the truth of it is doubted, 
Others derive it from its growing on ſtony moun- 
tains, as growing out of the clefts of the ſtones.] 
Saxifrage. | | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 


| The flower hath a ſhort, permanent, acute empalement 0 


one leaf, cut into five ſegments ; it has five plain petals, 
which are longer than the empalement, and ten awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, with a roundiſh 
acute-pointed germen ſitting upon two ſtyles, crowned by ob- 
tuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval 7 
ſule with two horns opening between their tops, and fil 
with ſmall ſeeds. ; 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and two ſtyles, 

The Spreiks are, | 


. SaxiFRaca (Granulata) foliis caulinis reniformibus 


lobatis, caule ramoſo radice granulatia. Hort. Cliff. 
167. Saxifrage with leaves upon the ftalks which are kid» 
ney-ſhaped, and have lobes, a branching ſtalk, and roots 
like grains of Corn. Saxifraga rotundifolia, alba. C. 
B. P. 339. Round-leaved white Saxifrage. 


2. SaxiFRAca (Cotyledon) foliis radicatis aggregatis lin- 


ulatis cartilagineo-ſerratis, caule paniculato. Lin, 
. 570. Saxifrage with tongue. ſbaped leaves at the _ 
— whic 
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witch are joined together, and have cartilaginous ſatvs, 
and a panicled ſtalk. Saxifraga folio ſedi anguſtiore, 

ſerrato. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 252. Saxifrage with a nar- 
row Houſeleek leaf, which is ſawed on its edges. 

3. SAXIFRAGA (Paniculata) foliis radicatis aggregatis cu- 
neiformibus cartilagineo-ſerratis, caule 1 
Saxifrage with the lower leaves "wedge-ſhaped. and joined 
together, with edges having cartilaginous ſaws, and a pa- 
niculated ſtalk. Saxifraga foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis. 
Tourn. Inſt. 232. Saxjrag with roundiſb ſatved leaves. 

4. SAXIFRAGA (Pyramiaata) foliis radicatis aggregatis 
lingulatis, cartilageneo-ſerratis, caule pyramidato. Saxi- 
frage with the lower leaves joined together, which are 
ton -£ * and have cartilaginous ſaws, and a pyra- 
midal ſtalk. — montana, pyramidata, folio 
longiore. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 253. Mountain pyrami- 
dal Saxifrage, with a longer leaf. 

5. SAXIFRAGA (Rotundifolia) foliis caulinis dentatis re- 
niformibus tiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 403. Saxi- 
frage with kidney-ſhaped leaves on the ſtalks, which 
are indented and have foot-ſtalks. Geum rotundifo- 
lium majus. Tourn. Inſt. 251. Greater round-leaved 
Kidneywort. KN” 

6. Sax1FRaca (Hirſuta) foliis reniformibus dentatis, 
caule nudo paniculato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 401. Saxifrage 
with indented kidney-ſhaped leaves, and a naked panicu- 
lated ſtalk. Geum folio circinato, piſtillo floris palli- 
do. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 251. Round-leaved Kidneywort, 
with a pale pointal to the flower. 

7. SAXIFRAGA (Punctata) toliis obovatis dentatis petiola- 
tis, caule nudo paniculato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 401. Saxi- 
frage with oblong, oval, indented leaves having foot-ſtalks, 
— a naked paniculated ſtalt. Geum folio ſubrotundo 
majore, piſtillo floris rubro. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 251. 
Greater roundiſh-leaved Kidneywort, with a red pointal 
to the flower, commonly called London Pride, or None: ſo- 

etty. 

8. 1 (Penſylvanica) foliis lanceolatis denticu- 
latis, caule nudo paniculato, floribus ſubcapitatis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 399. Saxifrage with ſpear-ſhaped in- 


dented leaves, a naked paniculated ſtalt, and flowers col- 
lefied in heads. Saxifraga Penſylvanica, floribus muſ- 
coſis racemoſis. Hort. Elth. 337. Saxifrage of Penſyl- 
vania, with branching moſſy flowers. 

. SaxIFRAGA (NVivalis) foliis obovatis crenatis ſubſeſſi- 
libus, caule nudo, floribus congeſtis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
401. Saxifrage with oblong, oval, crenated leaves fitting 
cloſe to the root, a naked ſtalk, and flowers growing in 
cloſe bunches. Saxifraga foliis oblongo-rotundis den- 
ratis, floribus compactis. Raii Syn. 3. 354. Saxifrage 
with oblong, round, indented leaves, and compatt flowers. 

10. SAXIFRAGA (Autumnalis) foliis caulinis linearibus 

alternis ciliatis, radicalibus aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
402. Saxifrage with linear leaves on the ſtalk which are 
ſet with fine hairs, are alternate, and thoſe at the root 
joined together. Geum anguſtifolium autumnale, flore 
luteo guttato. Tourn. Inſt. 252. Narrow-leaved au- 
—4., Kidney wort, with a yellow ſpotted flower. 
11. SAXIFRAGA (Oppoſitifolia) foliis caulinis ovatis op- 
poſitis imbricatis, ſummis ciliatis. Flor. Suec. 359. 

Saxifrage with oval leaves on the ſtalks which are oppoſite, 

which lie over each other, and upper leaves having fine 


hairs. Sedum Alpinum ericoides purpuraſcens. C. B. 


P. 284. Alpine purpliſh Houſleek like Heath. 

12. SAXIFRAGA (Hypnoides) foliis caulinis linearibus in- 
tegris trifidiſve, ſtolonibus procumbentibus, caule 
erecto nudiuſcula. Lin. Sp. Plant. 405. Saxifrage with 
linear leaves on the ſtalks which are entire or trifid, trail- 
ing fide-ſhoots, and ereft ſtalks which are almoſt naked. 
Saxifraga muſcoſa trifido folio, Tourn. Inſt. 252. 


Moſſy Saxifrage with a trifid leaf, or Mountain Sea-green 


with jagged leaves, commonly called Ladies Cuſhion, 


There are many more ſpecies of this genus than are 


here enumerated, ſome of which grow naturally in 
Great-Britain z but, as they are very rarely admitted 


into gardens, it would be needleſs to mention them 
all in this work. | 


The firſt ſort is the common white Saxifrage, which 
rows naturally in the meadows in moſt parts of Eng- 
. The roots 8 this plant are like grains of Corn, 


L 
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borders. 
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of a reddiſh colour without, from which ariſe kidney. 
ſhaped hairy leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. The ſtalks are thick, a * high, hairy, and 
furrowed on two ſides; theſe branch out from the 
bottom, and have a few ſmall leaves like thoſe below, 
which fit cloſe to the ſtalks ; the flowers terminate the 
ſtalk, growing in ſmall cluſters; they have five ſmall 
white petals, incloſing ten ſtamina and the two ſtyles. 
It flowers in April : the roots and leaves of this plant 
are uſed in medicine. 

There is a variety of this which was found wild by 
Mr. Joſeph Blind, gardener at Barnes, who tranſplanted 
it into his garden, and afterward diſtributed it to ſe. 
veral curious perſons, ſince which time it has been 
multiplied ſo much, as to become a very common 
plant in moſl gardens near London, where it is com- 
monly planted in pots to adorn court-yards, &c. in 
the ſpring, and is very ornamental at that ſeaſon in 
the borders of the flower-garden. 

This plant is propagated by offsets, which are ſent 
forth from the old roots in great plenty. The beſt 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is in July, after their 
leaves are decayed, when they muſt be put into freſh 
undunged earth, and placed in the ſhade until au- 
tumn ; but in winter they may be expoſed to the ſun, 
which will cauſe them to flower ſomewhat earlier in 
the ſpring. In April theſe plants will flower, and, if 
they are in large tufts, will at that time make a very 
handſome appearance; for which reaſon moſt people 
ſuffer them to remain three or four years unremoved, 
and when they are tranſplanted, always plant them in 
bunches, that they may produce a greater number of 
flowers. If theſe plants are put into the full ground, 
they muſt have a ſhady ſituation, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive. | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root. The leaves grow round 
in circular heads, embracing each other at their baſe, 
after the ſame manner as the common Houſleek ; they 
are tongue-ſhaped, about two inches long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad, rounded at their points, and 
have a white, cartilaginous, ſawed border. The ſtalk 
riſes about a foot high; it is of a purpliſh colour, a 
little hairy, and ſends out ſeveral horizontal branches 
the whole length. The flowers grow in ſmall cluſ- 
ters at the end of the branches ; they are white, and 
have ſeveral ſmall red ſpots on the inſide. This flowers 


in June. 


It is eaſily propagated by offsets, which are ſent out 
in plenty; they may be taken off at almoſt any ſeaſon 
when the weather is mild, and ſhould be planted in a 
very dry ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 
The third' fort grows naturally on the Alps. The 
leaves of this ſort are gathered into circular heads like 
the former, but are not more than half an inch long, 
and are wedge-ſhaped, the upper part being broad 
and rounded, but they dimirifh all the way to their 
baſe, where they are narrow ; their borders are edged 
and indented in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 2 
mer. The ſtalk, in the places where the plant grows 
naturally, ſeldom riſes more than ſix inches high, 
but, when tranſplanted into gardens, is often more 
than a foot; theſe have ſmall leaves ſitting cloſe to 
them their whole length. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
looſe panicles on the top of the ſtalks; they are 
white and ſpotted with red. This fort flowers in 
June, and may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the former. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Italy. The leaves of this are gathered into circular 
heads like thoſe of the two former; they are two 
inches long, and half an inch broad, tongue-ſhaped, 
rounded at their points, and have cartilaginous ſawed 
The Falk riſes a foot and a half high, 
branching out near the ground, forming a natural py- 


ramid to the top; the flowers have five wedge-ſhaped 


petals which ſpread open; they are white, and have 
ren ſtamina placed circularly the length of the tube, 
terminated by roundiſh purple ſummits. It flowers 
in June. When theſe plants are ſtrong, they | of 

| | uce 
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duce very large pyramids of flowers, which make a 


| fine appearance, fo are very ornamental for halls, or 


to place in chimneys, where, being kept in the ſhade, | 


and ſcreened from winds and rains, will conti- 
nue in beauty much longer than if kept in the open 
air. 
This plant is eaſily propagated by offsets, which are 
put out from the ſide of the old plants in = Theſe 
are uſually 5 — in pots filled with freſh light earth, 
and in the ſummer ſeaſon placed in the ſhade, but in 
the winter it ſhould be expoſed to the ſun, and all the 
offsets ſhould be taken off, leaving the plants ſingle, 
which will cauſe them to produce a much ſtronger 
ſtem for flowering; for where there are offsets about 
the old plant, they exhauſt the nouriſhment from it, 
whereby it is rendered much weaker. Theſe offsets 
muſt be each planted in a ſeparate halfpenny pot, 
filled with freſh earth, in order to ſucceed the older 
plants, which generally periſh after flowering ; the 
offsets will produce flowers the ſecond year, ſo that 
there ſhould be annually ſome of them planted to ſuc- 
ceed the others. | 
The fifth fort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains, this hath a perennial root. The ſtalk is 
erect, about a foot high, channelled and hairy ; it is 
garniſhed with Kidney-ſhaped leaves which are ſharply 


indented, and puts out a few ſlender foot-ſtalks from | 


the ſide toward the upper part; theſe, and alſo the 
principal ſtalks, are terminated by ſmall cluſters of 
white flowers marked with — red ſpots. This 
ſort flowers in May ; it is propagated by parting the 
roots; the beſt time for this is in autumn, that the 
plants may have good roots before the dry weather in 
the ſpring. 
ſoil. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 
nean mountains. The root is fibrous and perennial ; 
the leaves are thick, kidney - ſhaped, and crenated on 
their edges; they are of a deep green on their upper 
ſide, but pale on their under, ſtanding upon long, 
thick, hairy foot - ſtalks; theſe branch out into a pa- 
nicle, which ſuſtains ſeveral ſmall white flowers mark- 
ed with red ſpars; the ſtamina of this ſort are longer 
than the petals. It flowers in June, and propagates 
very faſt by offsets, which ſhould be taken off in au- 
tumn, and planted in a ſhady ſituation, where they 
will thrive faſt enough. 
The ſeventh fort is known by the titles of London 
Pride, or None-ſo-pretty it grows naturally on the 
Alps, and alſo in great plenty upon a mountain called 
Mangerton, in the county of Kerry in Ireland. The 
roots of this are perennial; the leaves are oblong, 
oval, and placed circularly at bottom ; they have 
broad, flat, furrowed foot-ſtalks near two inches 
long, deeply crenated on their edges, which are white; 
the ſtalk riſes about a foot high, is of a purple co- 
| lour, ſtiff, ſlender, and hairy; it ſends out from the 
. ſide on the upper part ſeveral ſhort foot-ſtalks, which 
are terminated by white flowers ſpotted with red; the 
- ſtamina are longer than the petals of the flower, as are 
alſo the two ſtyles; theſe have red ſtigmas. It flowers 
in June, and may be propagated in the ſame way as 
the former; it loves a ſhady ſituation. 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in North America; 


this is a perennial plant with a fibrous root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral leaves which are ſpear-ſhaped ; 
they are ſeven or eight inches long, and two broad to- 
ward the top, having ſeveral ſmall indentures on 
their edges; they are of a deep green, and thick con- 
ſiſtence, ſpreading near the ground. The ſtalk riſes 
a foot and a half high, is naked, and branches at the 
top in form of a panicle, ſuſtaining very ſmall herba- 
ceous flowers, which are colle&ed into ſmall heads. 
— ſort flowers in June. 4 | 

t is propagated by parting the root ; the beſt time is 
in 22 it lived — ſoil and a ſhady ſitua- 
tion, and is never injured by cold. 
The ninth ſort s naturally upon ſome mountains 


in Wales; this hath' a fibrous perennial root, from | 
which come out oblong, roundiſh, indented leaves; 


It loves a ſhady ſituation and a loamy | 
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they are near two inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad, deeply indented, or rather ſawed on their 
edges, ſitting very cloſe to the root. The ſtalk riſes 
about five inches high ; it is naked, and terminated 
by a cloſe compact cluſter of white flowers; theſe 
appear in July, and if they are in a ſhady ſituation, 
will continue almoſt a month. This plant muſt have 
a ſhady ſituation and a loamy foil, otherwiſe it will 
not thrive, N 
The tenth ſort grows naturally upon the Auſtrian 
mountains; it has alſo been found growing in plenty 
on Knotsford Moor in Cheſhire; this 1s a perennial 
plant. The leaves are gathered in cluſters at the bot- 
tom; they are ſpear-ſhaped, about two inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a 
int at both ends; the ſtalk riſes about ſix inches 

igh, and is garniſhed with! narrow leaves the whole 
length, which are placed alternately, and fit cloſe to 
the ſtalks ; the flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters 
at the top of the ſtalk; they have five yellowiſh 
petals which ſpread open, having ſeveral red ſpots on 
their inſide. This plant flowers in Auguſt. It is dif- 
ficult to propagate in gardens, for it naturally grows 
upon bogs ; ſo that unleſs it is planted in ſuch looſe 
rotten earth, and kept conſtantly moiſt, it will not 
thrive. | | 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally upon the Pyrenean 
and Helvetian mountains, as alſo upon In leborough- 
hill in Yorkſhire, Snowden in Wales, i, other high 
places in the north of England: this is a perennial 
plant, whoſe ſtalks trail upon the ground, and are 
ſeldom more than two inches long; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with ſmall oval leaves ſtanding oppoſite, which 
lie over each other like the ſcales of glb they are of 
a brown green colour, and have a reſemblance of 
Heath. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches; they are pretty large, and of a deep blue, 
ſo make a pretty appearance during their continu- 
ance, which is great part of March, and the begin- 
ning of April. 
This is propagated by parting of the roots; the beſt 
time for doing it is in autumn: it muſt have a ſhady 
ſituation and a moiſt ſoil,” otherwiſe it will not thrive 
in gardens. 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, Py- 
renees, and Helvetian mountains; it is alſo found 

rowing plentifully on Ingleborough-hill in Yorkſhire, 
Snowden in Wales, and ſome other places in the north; 
this is a perennial plant, whoſe branches ſpread flat 
upon the ground, and put out roots at their joints; 
theſe are garniſhed with fine ſoft leaves like Moſs, 


ſome of which are entire, and others cut into three 


points. The branches join ſo cloſe together, as to 
form a ſoft roundiſh bunch like a pillow or cuſhion, 
from whence ſome have given it the appellation of 
Ladies Cuſhion ; the ſtalks riſe three or four inches 


high; they are ſlender, erect, and have two or three 


ſmall leaves, ſome are entire, and others trifid; they 
are of a bright green colour, and ſoft to the touch; the 
flowers grow in ſmall bunches at the top of the ſtalk , 
they are ſmall, and of a dirty colour, ſo make no 
t appearance; theſe come out in June. 

his ſort propagates faſt enough by its trailing 
branches, provided it is planted in a moiſt ſoil and a 
ſhady ſituation, but it will not thrive in dry ground, 
or where it is much expoſed to the ſun. The beſt time 
to remove any of theſe plants is in autumn, that 
or may have the benefit of the winter's rain to eſta- 
bliſh them well before the dry weather of the ſpring 
comes on; for when they are planted late, they are 
very ſubject to die, unleſs they are ſupplied with wa- 
ter, and thoſe which live ſeldom make any figure the 
firſt year. | | 


SCABIOSA, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 463. tab. 263, 
ro 


264. Lin. Gen. Plant. 108. [ſo called from ſcabies, 
Lat. a ſcab, becauſe this plant 1s ſaid to heal the ſcab.] 
Scabious. ; 
The CHARACTERS are, ; 
The common empalement is compoſed of many leaves, is 
ſpreading, containing many * : it bas ſeveral mm 
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of leaves ſurrounding the receptacle on which they ſit ; 
the inner are gradually ſmaller. The flowers have a dou- 
ble empalement, and fit upon the germen; the outer is 
ſhort, membranaceous, folded, and permanent; the inner 
is divided into five awl-ſhaped capillary ſexments. The 
forets have one erect tubulous petal, cut into four or five 
parts at the brim; they have four weak, awl-ſhaped, 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by eblong proſtrate ſummits. 
The germen is ſituated under the receptacle of the florets, 
ſupporting a fl nder ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, 
which is obliquely indented; it afterward becomes an ob- 
long oval ſeed fitting in the common empalement, and 
crowned by the cup of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcits are, 


. SCABIOSA ( Arvenſis) corollulis quadrifidis radiantibus, 


caule hiſpido. Hort. Cliff. 31. Scabicus with quadrifid 
radiated florets, and a rough hairy ſtalk. Scabioſa pra- 


tenſis hirſuta, que officinarum. C. B. P. 269. Hairy 
Meadow Scabious of the ſhops. 


. ScaBiosaA (Succiſa) corollulis quadrifidis æqualibus, 


caule ſimplici, ramis approximatix, foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 30. Scabious with quadrifid florets 
which are equal, a ſingle ſtalk, and branches growing 
near, with Bear ape] oval leaves. Scabioſa integri- 
folia, glabra, radice præmorsà. H. L. B. Scabiows with 
an entire ſinceth leaf, and a bitten root, called Devil'a- bit. 


. Scanrosa (Tranſylvanice) corollulis quadrifidis æqua- 


libus ſquamis calycinis ovatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
98. Scabious with quadrifid florets which are equal, and 
the ſcales of the empalement oval and obtuſe. Scabioſa 
altiſſima annua, foliis agrimoniæ nonnihil ſimilibus. 
II. L. B. Talleſt annual Scabicus, with leaves not unlike 
Azrimony. | 


4. ScaBiosa (Centaurcides) corollulis quadrifidis fiſtu- 


5. 


6. 


7. 


loſis æqualibus, ſquamis calycinis acutis, caule pani- 
culato, foliis rigidis pinnatifidis. Scabious with quadri- 
fid fiſtulous florets which are equal, acute ſcales to the em- 
palement, a paniculated talk, and ſtiff wing-pointed leaves. 
Scabioſa annua fiſtuloſa, centauroides. H. Cath. An- 
nual fiſtulous Scabious, reſembling the greater Centaury. 

ScaniosaA (Montana) corollulis quadrifidis æqualibus, 
ſtaminibus longioribus, ſquamis calycinis acutis, fo- 
liis radicalibus lanceolatis integerrimis caulinis diviſis. 
Scabious with quadriſid equal florets, longer ſtamina, acute 
ſcales to the empalement, and the lower leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped and entire, but thoſe on the ſtalks divided. Sca- 
bioſa montana glabra, toliis ſcabioſz vulgaris. C. B. 
P. 270. Smooth Mountain Scabious, with leaves like the 
common ſort. 

ScaBiosa (Altifſima) corollulis quadrifidis radianti- 
bus caule hiſpido, foliis lanceolatis pinnatifidis, foli- 
olis imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 99. Scabious with ra- 
diated quadrifid florets, a rough hairy ſtalk, and ſpear- 
ſhaped wing-pointed leaves, with lobes ſet over each other 
in the manner of tiles. Scabioſa altiſſima ſegetum. 
Triumf. Raii Hitt. App. 236. The talleſt Corn Scabious. 

ScaB1oSA (Rigida) corollulis quadrifidis zqualibus, 
calycinis ovatis obtuſiz, foliis pinnatifidis. Scabious 


with equal quadrifid florets, neat, oval, obtuſe empalements, | 


and wing-pointed leaves. 


- Scabioſa fruticans anguſtifo- 
lia, C. B. 


P. 270. Narrow-leaved ſbrubly Scabious. 


. ScaBlosa (Graminifolia) corollulis quinquefidis fohis 


lineari-lanceolatis, caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. 145. Sca- 
bious with radiated quinquefid florets, linear leaves, and 
an herbaceous ſtalk. Scabioſa argentea anguſtifolia. 
C. B. P. 271. Silvery narrow-leaved Scabious. 


. SCABIOSA (Virge paſtoris) corollulis quinquefidis æqua- 


libus, caule erecto hiſpido, foliis lauceolatis denticu- 
latis hirſutis, ſemi-amplexicaulibus. Scabious with equal 
quinquefid florets, an ere#t ſtalk, which is rough and hairy, 
and ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves which are ſomewhat in- 
dented, and balf embrace the 2 Scabioſa vir 
paſtoris folio, C. B. P. 270. Scabious with a Shepherd's 
Ned leaf. 


10. Scapi0sa (Alpina) corollulis quadrifidis æqualibus 


floribus cernuis, foliis pinnatis foliolis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis. Tort. Cliff. 30. Scabious with radiated florets, 
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and winged ſawed leaves, Scabioſa Alpina foliis cen— 
taurii majoris. C. B. P. 270. Alpine Scabious, with 
leaves like thoſe of the greater Centaury, 

11. ScaBiosa (Cretica) corollulis quinqueſidis, foliis 
lanceolatis confertiſſimis iutegerrimis, caule ſuffruti- 
coſo. Scabious with radiated quinquefid florets, linear, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and an under ſhrub ſtalk. 
Scabioſa fruteſcens, foliis leucon hortenſis. H. Cath. 
Shrubby Scabious with a Stock Gilliflower leaf. 

12. SCABIOSA (Fruteſcens) corollulis quinquefidis, foliis 
lanceolatis confertiſſimis ſubintegerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 
75 . Scabious with quinquefid florets, and ſpear-ſhaped 
eaves in cluſters, which are almoſt entire. Scabioſa ſtel- 
lata, . folio non diſſecto. C. B. P. 271. Starry Scabious 
with an undivided leaf. 

13. SCABIOSA (Ocroleuco) corollulis pinnatis radicali- 
bus bipinnatis petiolis perfoliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 101. 
Scabious with radiated quinquejid florets, and linear dou- 
bly-winged leaves. Scabioſa multifido folio, flore fla- 
veſcente. C. B. P. 270. Scabious with a mam. pcinted 
leaf and a yellowiſh flower. | | 

14. SCABIOSA (Argentea) corgllulis quinquefidis, foliis 

innatis, laciniis lanceolatis, pedunculis nudis lævi— 
bal longiſſimis. Prod. Leyd. 190. Scabious with quin- 
quefid florets, winged leaves having ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, 
and long, naked, ſmooth foot: ſtalls. Scabiola Orienta- ' 
lis argentea, foliis inferioribus inciſis. Tourn. Cor. 34. 
Silvery Eaſtern Scabious, whoſe lower leaves are cut. 

15. SCABIOSA ( Atropurpurea) corollulis quinquefidis, fo- 
lis diſſectis, receptaculis florum ſubulatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 31. Scabious with fige-pointed florets, cut leaves, 
and awl-ſhaped receptacles to the flowers. Scabioſa 
peregrina, capitulo oblongo nigricante. C. B. P. 270. 
Foreign Scabious, with an oblong head and black flowers. 

16. ScaB1osa (Stellata) corollulis quinquefidis, foliis diſ- 
ſectis, receptaculis florum ſubrotundis. Hort. Cliff. 
31. Scabious with five-pointed florets, cut leaves, aud 
roundiſh receptacles to the flowers. Scabioſa ſtellata fo- 
lio laciniato major. C. B. P. 271. Greater ſtarry Sca- 
bious with a cut leaf. 

17. ScaBiosa (Africana) corollulis quinquefidis, fohis 
inferioribus integris crenatis, caulinis inciſo-crenatis, 
caule fruticoſo. Scabious with five-pointed florets, the 
lower leaves entire and crenated, thoſe upon the ſtalks 
bluntly cut, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Scabioſa Africana fru- 
teſcens. Par. Bat. 219. Shrubby African Scabious. 

18. SCABIOSA (Iuciſus) corollulis quinquefidis, foliis in- 
ferioribus crenatis, caulinis duplicato-pinnatis, caule 
fruticoſo hirſuto. Scabious with five-pointed florets, the 
under leaves crenated, thoſe on the ſtalks doubly winged, 
and a ſhrubby hairy ſtalk. Scabioſa Africana frute- 
ſcens, maxima, foliis tenuiſſimè inciſis. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 1. 128, Greateſt ſhrubby African Scabious, with 
leaves very ſlightly cut. 

19. ScaB10SA (Fimbriatus) corollulis multifidis, caly- 
cibus florum longioribus, caule ramoſo foliis diſſectis. 
Scabious with many-pointed florets, longer empalements to 
the flowers, a branching ſtalk, and cut leaves. Scabioſa 
Orientalis ſtellata, foliis variis flore carneo, ſemifloſcu- 
lis forum fimbriatis. Edit. prior. Eaſtern ſtarry Scabi- 
ous, with various leaves, a fleſh-coloured flower, and the 
half florets fringed. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the fields in divers 
parts of England; this hath a ſtrong, thick, fibrous 
root, which runs 2 into the ground, ſending out 
many branching ſtalks, which riſe near three feet 
high ; the lower leaves are ſometimes almoſt entire, 
and at others they are cut into many ſegments almoſt 
to the midrib ; they are ſeven or eight inches long, 
and from three to four broad in the middle, hairy, 
and ſit cloſe to the root. The ſtalks are covered 
with ſtiff prickly hairs, and garniſhed with ſmaller 
leaves at each joint, which are cut into narrow ſeg- 
ments almoſt to the midrib. The flowers are pro- 
duced upon naked foot-ſtalks at the end of the 
branches; theſe have a double empalement, which is 
hairy, and are compoſed of ſeveral tubulous florets, 
cut into four points at the top, each having a particu- 
lar empalement, reſting upon the common placenta. 
The florets round the border are larger and deeper 

3s cut 
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cut than thoſe which compoſe the diſk or middle, 
their outer ſegments being much longer than the two 
ſide ones, and thoſe are longer than the inner ſeg- 
ment; they have four weak ſtamina, which ſoon 
ſhrink after the flowers open, In the center is ſituated 
a ſtyle which is longer than the floret, terminated 
by a roundiſh ſtigma. The flowers are of a pale 
purple colour, and have a ſtrong faint odour ; they 
appear in June, and the ſtalks decay to the root every 
autumn. This ſort is intended by the College of 
Phyſicians for medicinal uſe, under the title of Sca- 
bioſa. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moiſt woods and 
paſtures in moſt parts of England, and is directed by 
the College of Phyſicians to be uſed, under the title 
of Morſus Diaboli, or Devil's-bit; this hath a ſhort 
tap-· root, which appears as if the end of it were bitten 
or cut off, from whence it had the title of Succiſa, 
and Morſus Diaboli. The leaves are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſmooth; they are four inches long, and 
two broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each 
end; the ſtalks are ſingle, about two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with two leaves at each joint, ſhaped lik 
below, but are ſmaller ; they generally ſend out two 
ſhort foot-ſtalks from their upper joint ſtanding op- 
polite, which are each terminated by one ſmall. blue 


flower, as is alſo the principal ſtalk with one larger. 


Theſe are conſtructed in the ſame way as the former, 
and appear in Auguſt. As theſe plants are to be 
found Peay in the fields and woods, ſo they are 
ſeldom admitted into gardens. . 
The third ſort grows naturally in Tranſylvania; this 
is an annual plant, which 1s preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens for variety; but as the flowers have little beauty, 
ſo it is rarely allowed a place in other gardens. The 
ſtalks riſe four or five feet high, dividing into ſeveral 
branches; the leaves are hairy, and cut almoſt to the 
midrib. The flowers are ſmall, of a pale purpliſh 
colour, and appear in July; the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn, when, if they are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up without care; if theſe are thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture they 
require. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal; it is an annual plant; the ſtalk is (tiff, and riſes 
upward of three feet high, dividing toward the top in- 
to ſeveral branches, which are again divided into na- 
ked foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one ſmall, pale, pur- 
pliſh flower, compoſed of many florets ; the leaves 
are ſtiſf, and cut into many winged points. It flowers 
and ſeeds about the ſame time as the former. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and Ap- 
penines; this hath a perennial root, from which come 
out many entire, ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped leaves; the 
ſtalk is ſingle, ſending out two ſhort naked foot- 
ſtalks from the upper joint; the leaves upon the 
ſtalks are cut pretty deeply on their edges. The 
flowers are nearly of the ſame ſize and form with 
thoſe of the firſt ſort ; it may be propagated by feeds, 
and will thrive in a ſhady moiſt border, requiring no 
other care but to keep the ground clean, and allow 
them room to ſpread. 

The ſixth ſort is a biennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in ſome parts of Italy, and alſo in Tartary. It 
riſes with a ſtrong branching ſtalk four or five feet 
high, cloſely armed with ſtiff prickly hairs; the lower 


leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, about ſeven inches long, and | 


near four broad in the middle, cut deeply on the ſides 
in winged points; thoſe upon the ſtalks are more en- 
tire, ſome of them are ſharply ſawed on their edges, 
and thoſe at the top are linear and entire, The flowers 
grow from the ſides and at the top of the ſtalks; 
they are white, ahd each flower ſits in a briſtly em- 
palement. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn; it riſes from ſcattered ſeeds, and requires 
no care. | | 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Iſtria; this hath 
a perennial root; the lower leaves are almoſt entire, 
and are ſawed on their edges; the (talk is ſtiff, and 
riſes two feet high, dividing into two upward, which 


ce thoſe | 
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ſpread aſunder, and in the diviſion ariſes a naked 
oot-ſtalk, which (as alſo the ſide branches, are termi- 
nated by ſingle flowers, compoſed of many white flo- 
rets, which are incloſed in a ſcaly empalement, whoſe 
ſcales are obtuſe; the leaves on the ſtalks are wing- 
pointed and (tiff. This flowers in July, bur ſeldom 
produces good feeds here; it is propagated by part- 
ing of the roots in autumn, and delights in a light 
loamy ſoil. $4,954 


The eighth ſort grows naturally vpon the mountains 


in Italy; this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe 


three or four ſtalks, whoſe lower parts are garniſhed 
with linear leaves about four inches long, and the 
eighth of an inch broad, of a ſilvery colour, ending 
in acute points: the upper part of the ſtalk is naked 
for ſix or ſeven inches in length, ſuſtaining at the top 
one pale blue flower, made up of ſeveral four- pointed 
florets. This plant flowers in July, but does not 
produce ſeeds in England; it is propagated by lips, 
which ſhould be planted on a ſhady border the begin- 
ning of April; when theſe have put out good roots, 


they may be taken up with balls of earth, and tranſ- 


planted where they are to remain. This plant loves a 
ſoft loamy foil, 'and a ſhady ſituation. 2 
The ninth ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this has 


a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral pretty 28 b 


hairy ſtalks near three feet high, which are garniſhe 

with fpear-ſhaped leaves about four — and 
two broad; theſe are placed oppoſite, and embrace the 
ſtalks half round with their baſe; they are of a dark 


_ on their upper ſide, but pale on their under and 


airy, having a few indentures on their edges, and 
ending in acute points. - The flowers are produced at 
the top of the ſtalks, in the ſame manner as thoſe of 
the firſt ſort, and are like them; theſe appear in June, 


and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This is hardy, and 


loves a light loamy ſoil and a ſhady ſituation ; it is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds. k 
The tenth fort grows naturally on the Alps; this hath 
a perennial root, compoſed of many ſtrong fibres 
which root deep in the ground, from which ariſe ſe- 
veral ſtrong channeling ſtalks upward of four feet 
high, garniſhed with winged leaves compoſed of four 
or five pair of lobes, which are unequal in ſize and 
irregularly placed; they are ſawed on their edges, 
and end in acute points. The flowers are produced 
on naked foot-ſtalks at the end of the branches, the 
receptacles are globular; the flowers are of a whitiſh 
yellow, and appear the latter end of June. The 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. This may be propagated, 
either by ſeeds, or parting of the roots; it loves a 
loamy ſoil. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtall 

ſeveral ligneous knotty branches, which are garniſh- 
ed with narrow ſilvery leaves, four inches long and a 
quarter of an inch broad, which are entire. The 
flowers ſtand upon very long naked foot-ſtalks at the 
end of the branches; they are made up of many five- 
pointed tubulous florets, of a fine blue colour. Theſe 
appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 
It is propagated by flips or cuttings, which readily 
take root if they are planted in any of the ſummer 
months, if they are ſhaded from the ſun, and duly 
refreſhed with water. When theſe have made good 


root, ſome of them may be planted on a dry border 


near to a ſouth wall, where they will live in common 
winters; but as they are frequently deſtroyed by ſevere 
froſt, ſo ſome of the plants ſhould be planted in pots, 
and in winter placed under a common frame, where 
they may be protected from froſt, but in mild wea- 
ther enjoy the free air. = 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about the ſame height as 
the former, and divides into many branches; the 
leaves are ſhorter, much broader, and not ſo white as 
thoſe of the former ſort z the flowers are not fo large, 


and are of a pale purple colour. This fort flowers 


from the end of June till autumn, bur it ſeldom ripens 


ſeeds in England. It is propagated by flips or cuttings 
in 


three feet high, and divides into 


— rem 
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in the ſame way as the former, and requires the ſame 
treatment. 


The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Germany ; this 


hath a perennial root, from which come out many 
leaves that ſpread near the ground, which are about 
five or ſix inches long, divided into narrow ſegments 
to the midrib; theſe ſegments are cut on their edges 
into regular acute points, like winged leaves ; the 
ſtalks riſe near two feet high, and are garniſhed with 
very narrow cut leaves; they divide into ſeveral long 
foot- ſtalks, each being terminated by a roundiſh flow- 
er, with radiated borders. This flowers in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It may be propagated by 
ſeeds, and will thrive any where. 4 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; 
this is a low 1 plant, with a branching ſtalk 
which ſpreads wide on every ſide; the lower leaves 
are cut, but the upper leaves are narrow and entire; 
they are of a ſilvery colour. The flowers are ſmall, 
of a pale colour, and have no ſcent, ſo is only kept 
in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. It is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, and is hardy enough to live in the 
open air. 
he fifteenth ſort ws naturally in India; this is 
an annual plant, which is commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens for ornament. Of this there are a great variety 
in the colour of their flowers, ſome of them are of a 
purple approaching to black, others are of a pale pur- 
ple, ſome are red, and others have variegated flowers; 
theſe alſo vary in the ſhape of their leaves, ſome of 
them having finer cut leaves than others; and ſome- 
times from the ſide of the flower-cup there comes 
out many ſlender foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining ſmall flowers, 
in like manner as the Hen and Chicken Daiſies ; but 
as theſe are accidental varieties which come from the 
mon ſeeds, they need not be particularly enumerated 
ere. 
The flowers of this ſort are very ſweet, and continue 
a long time. The plants are propagated by ſowing 
of their ſeeds, the beſt time for which is about the 
latter end of May or the beginning of June, that the 
lants may get ſtrength before winter; for if they are 
own too early in the ſpring, they will flower the au- 
tumn following; and the winter coming on ſoon, will 
revent their ripening ſeeds ; beſides, there will be 
fewer flowers upon thoſe, than if they had remained 
ſtrong plants through the winter, and had ſent forth 
their flower- ſtems in ſpring ; for theſe will branch out 
on every ſide, and produce a prodigious number of 
flowers, and continue a ſucceſſion of them on the ſame 
plants from June to September, and produce good 
ſeeds in plenty. | 
The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown upon a ſhady 
border of freſh earth (for if they are ſown upon a place 
too much expoſed to the ſun, and the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, few of them will grow.) When the plants 
are come up, they may be.tranſplanted into other beds 
or borders of freſh earth, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds till Michaelmas, when they may be tranſ- 
planted into the middle of the borders in the pleaſure- 
garden, where the ſeveral ſorts being intermixed, will 
make an 22 variety. They are extreme hardy, 
being rarely injured by cold, unleſs they have ſhot up 
to flower before winter, but do not continue after r1- 
ning their ſeeds. 
he ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is 
an annual plant; the ſtalks riſe three feet high, the 
are hairy, and are garniſhed with oblong leaves whic 
are deeply notched on their « and thoſe on the 
upper part of the ſtalk are cut almoſt to the midrib 
into fine ſegments. The flowers ſtand upon long 
foot-ſtalks at the top of the ſtalks, theſe have globu- 
lar receptacles; the florets are large, and ſpread open 
like a ſtar ; they are of a pale purple colour, appear- 
ing in July, and in favourable ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen 


in September, but .in cold moiſt years the ſeeds do | 


not ripen here, 


It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in | 


outer large; t 
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beds of light loamy earth, where the plants are to re- 
main; when the plants come up they mult be thinnced 


and kept clear from weeds, which is all the culture 
they require. 


The ſeventeenth ſort pore naturally at the Cape of 


Good Lope; this hath a weak ſhrubby ſtalk which 
divides into ſeveral branches, and riſes about five feer 
high; the branches are 2 with oval ſpear-ſhap- 
ed leaves three inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad, which are entire, and deeply crenated on their 
edges ; they are of a light green, and are a little hairy, 
The flower-ſtalk is produced at the endof the branches, 
ſuſtaining one pale fleſh-coloured flower, compoſed of 
many five-pointed florets. This plant continues flow- 
ering great part of ſummer, and ſometimes it pro- 


| duces good ſeeds in England. 


The eighteenth, ſort is alſo a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; it hath a ſhrubby ſtalk like the former, 
the ſtalks are hairy, and divide into ſeveral branches, 
which are garniſhed toward the bottom with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which are crenated and entire, but thoſe 
on the upper part of the ſtalk are doubly winged. 
The flowers are produced upon long naked ſtalks Nom 
the end of the branches, they are of a pale fleſh co- 
lour, and are large, but have no ſcent; theſe are con- 
tinued in ſucceſſion all the ſummer, and ſometimcs 
the early flowers are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen 


in autumn. 


Both theſe ſorts may be propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted in a ſhady border during any of the 
ſummer months ; when theſe have put out good roots, 


they ſhould be taken up and planted in pots filled 


with light loamy earth, and placed in the ſhade till 
they have taken new root; then they may be removed 
to a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till the 
froſts begin, when they ſhould be removed to ſhelter, 
for they are too tender to live in the open air through 
the winter; but as they only require protection from 
froſt, ſo they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weather, to prevent their being drawn up 
weak ; therefore if they are placed in a common 
frame in winter, they will ſucceed better than in a 
green-houſe ; and in the middle or latter end of April, 
they may be placed in the open air in a warm ſitua- 
tion, afterward treating them as other hardy foreign 


lants. 
The nineteenth ſort grows naturally near Aleppo; this 


is an annual pant, with a branching ſtalk near three 
feet high, which is garniſhed with leaves at each joint 
that are variouſly cut. The flowers are produced up- 
on long foot-ſtalks at the end of the branches, theſe 
have very long empalements; the florets round the 
border are cut into ſeveral fringed ſegments. They 
are of a fleſh colour, and continue in ſucceſſion 
from July to autumn, and in favourable ſeaſons 
the ſeeds ripen here pretty well. This is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown, and the plants after- 
ward treated in the ſame way as the common Sweet, 
or Indian Scabious. 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, but as 
they are plants which have little beauty, fo they are 
rarely admitted into gardens, therefore they are not 
enumerated here. | 


SCANDIX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 326. tab. 173. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 319. Shepherd's-needle, or Venus-comb. 
The ChARACTERS are, | 
It hath an umbelliferous flower ; the general umbel is long 
and has few rays, the particular umbels have many.: the 
general umbel has no involucrum, the particular have a 
five-leaved one the length of the umbels : the general um- 
bel is "IS and has hermaphrodite florets in the 
diſk, and female in the rays. The flowers have five in- 
flexed heart-ſhaped petals, the inner are ſmall, and the 
boy have five flender ſtamina terminated Ly 
roundiſh ſummits, and an oblong germen ſupporting tt 
permanent ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen 
afterward turns to a long fruit divided in two parts, each 
* * furrowed ſeed convex on one fide and plain on 
Ihe other. 


This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles; and to 
this genus he has added ſome ſpecies of Myrrhis and 


Ceretolium. | 
The SpEecizs are, 8 


. Scanvix. (Pedten) ſeminibus lzvibus roſtro longiſſi- 


mo. Hort. Cliff. 101. Scandix with ſinaoth ſeeds and 
the longeſt beak. Scandix ſemine roſtrato vulgaris. 
C. B. P. 152. Common Shepherd's-needle with beaked 


ceds. | py 
* ( Auſtralis) ſeminibus ſubulatis hiſpidis, flo- 


ribus radiatis, caulibus Izvibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 257. 
Scandix with prickly aul. ſbaped ſeeds, radiated flowers, 
and ſmooth ſtalks. Scandix Cretica minor. C. B. P. 152. 
Smaller Shepherd” s-needle of Candy. 

Scanpix (Grandiflora) ſeminibus pedunculo villoſo 
brevioribus. Flor. Leyd. 111. Scandix with ſbort hairy 


foot-ſtalks to the ſeeds. Scandix Orientalis flore maximo. 


Tourn. Cor. 23. Eaſtern Shepherd's-needle with a very 
e 


4. Scaxpix (Cretica) ſeminibus hiſpidis, involucris um- 


bello multifidis, caulibus aſperſis. . Scandix with briſtly 


ſeeds, many-pointed involucrums to the umbels, and rough 
ſtalks. 


Scandix Cretica major. C. B. P. 152. Greater 
Shepherd*s-needle from Candy. 


5. Scanpix (Odorata) ſeminibus ſulcatis angulatis. 


Hort. Cliff. 101. Scandix with angular furrowed ſeeds. 
Myrrhis major cicutaria odorata. C. B. P. 160. Sweet 
Cecily, or great ſweet Chervil, by ſome ſweet Fern. 


6. Scaxbix (Antbriſcus) ſeminibus ovatis hiſpidis, co- 


7. 


rollis uniformibus, caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 257. 
Scandix with oval rough ſeeds, the petals of the flowers 
uniform, and a 8 ſtalk. Myrrhis ſylveſtris ſemi- 
nibus aſperis. C. B. P. 160. Wild Myrrh with rough 


ſeeds. 


\ 


Scanpix (Procumbens) Garinibus nitidis ovato-ſubula- 


tis, foliis decompoſitis. Gron. Virg. 147. N. 


ing Scandix with neat, oval, awl-ſhaped ſeeds, and de- 


compounded leaves. Cerefolium Virginianum procum- 
bens, fumariz foliis. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 303. Trailing 
Virginian Chervil with Fumitory leaves. - | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſtiff lands amongſt 


ö 


the Corn in many parts of England, ſo is not culti- 


vated in gardens. It is an annual plant; the leaves 
are finely divided into ſmall ſegments, and have long 
foot - ſtalks; the ſtalks branch and riſe ſix inches high. 

The flowers are ſmall, white, and like thoſe of wild 


- Chervil, and ſit upon the top of the beak or horns, 


which are the rudiment of the horn, 


At the bottom 


of the ſmall umbel five leaves embrace the ſtalk with 
broad and ſhort foot-ſtalks, which are afterward cut | 


into ſmall ſegments like the reſt: the ſeed is long, | 


and runs into a ſmall point, reſembling a large nee- 


dle, but the umbels have great reſemblance to the 


umbels of Muſk Crane's-bill. It flowers in June, and 


the ſeeds ripen the end of July, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, there will be a plentiful ſupply of young 


lants. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 


France, in Italy, and Crete. This is an annual plant 


with low ſpreading ſtalks, garniſhed with very nar- 


ſmall, white, and ſtand in ſmall umbels at the top 


; row fine cut leaves, placed thinly. The flowers are 


of 


the ſtalks ; theſe are ſucceeded by, awl- ſhaped rough 


ſeeds. 
the former. | 

The third ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; this is 
an annual plant, with fine cut leaves ; the ſtalks riſe 
eight inches high, garniſhed at each joint with a fine 
cut leaf, and are terminated by an umbel of white 
flowers, with large heart-ſhaped-petals. The horns 
of this are longer than of any other ſorts, and their 
foot-ſtalks are very ſhort and hairy. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 


larger leaves than either of the former, and are finely | | 


It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time as 


| 


cut; the ſtalks grow a foot long, and divide into ma- 
ny branches, they are rough and channelled , the um- 


bels have many-leaved involucrums, and the ſeeds are 
rough. It flowers at the ſame time as the former. 


di 
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SCHEUCHERIA (Paluſtris.) Flor. Lap 


| 
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Theſe four ſorts will ſow themſelves wherever they are 
once introduced, and require no other care but to 
thin them and keep them clean from weeds, 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Germany, but has 
been long kept in the Engliſh gardens z and of late 
years the ſeeds have been thrown out of gardens, ſo 
that the plants are frequently found growing natural- 
ly in the neighbourhood of thoſe gardens. It has a 
very thick perennial root, compoled of many- thick 
fibres, of a ſweet aromatic taſte like Aniſeed, from 
which come forth many large leaves that branch our 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Fern, from 'whence it was ti- 
tled Sweet Fern, The ſtalks grow four or five feet 
high, they are hairy and fiſtulous. The flowers are 

poſed in an umbel at the top of the ſtalk, they are 
white, and have a ſweet aromatic ſcent ; the outer pe- 
tal of the flowers 1s large, the two ſide ones are of a 
middle ſize, but the two inner are ſmall ; theſe appear 
the latter end of May, and are ſucceeded by long an- 
gular furrowed ſeeds, having the taſte and ſcent of 
Aniſeed, which ripen in July. | 
This fort propagates faſt by ſeeds, which, if permitted 
to ſcatter, there will be plenty of the plants ariſe, and 
theſe may be tranſplanted to any abject part of the 
garden, for it will grow in any foil or ſituation, and 
will require no care. 
It ſtands'in the liſt of medicinal plants, but is rarely 
uſed. Formerly the young leaves of this plant were 
put into ſallads, but it has been long diſuſed for the 
ow in England, but in Germany it is put into 
The fixth ſort grows naturally on the ſide of banks 
and foot-ways in many parts of England ; this is an 
annual plant, whoſe feeds drop — in the ſummer; 
the plants come up in autumn, and flower early in the 
ſpring. The leaves of this are finely divided, very 
like thoſe of the Garden Chervil, but are hairy; the 
ſtalks riſe a foot and a half or two feet high, dividing 
into branches. Theſe ſuſtain umbels of ſmall white 
flowers which come out early in April, and are fuc- 
ceeded by ſhort, hairy, crooked feeds, which ripen in 
June, and ſoon after the ts decay. 
There have been ſome in s of the ill effects of 
this plant when taken inwardiy; ſome who have eat- 
en this herb in ſoups, by miſtaking it for Garden 
Chervil, have narrowly eſcaped with their lives, 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Virginia; it is a 
low trailing plant of no great beauty or uſe, ſo is on- 
ly preſerved in botanic gardens for variety. 
EUCHERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 452. Sp. 
Plant. 482. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The pro of the flower is divided into ſix oblong, 
reflexed, permanent ſegments ; it bas no corolla, but hath 
fix capillary ſtamina crowned by long compreſſed ſummits , 
and three oval. compreſſed germina the fize of the empale- 
ment having no ſtyles, but oblong ſtigmas fitting on the 


ermen. 
in the third ſection 


his genus of plants is ran 
of Linnzus's ſixth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and three ſtigmas. 
We have but one Syecizs of this plant, viz. 
1 3 5 Marſh Scheu- 


cheria. Juncus floribus minor. 12. Smaller 


flowering Ruſh. 
This plant grows naturally in marſhes, fo is rarely 
admitted into gardens, therefore I ſhall not trouble 
the reader with any further account of it. 


Inſt. R. H. 661. Indian Maſtick. 


SCHINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1130. Molle. Tourn, 


The CHARACTERS are, 
It is male and female in different plants. The empalement 


, the male flowers are of one leaf, divided into five acute 


ſegments which ſpread open; the flower hath five oval 
ſpreading petals on foot:ſtalks, and ten ſlender ſtamina the 


th of the corolla, crowned by roundiſb ſummits ;, theſe 

have no rudiments of fruit. The female flowers have a 

one-leaved empalement, divided into five acute ſegments 

which are permanent; and froe oblong ſpreading petals, 

with a germen having un 45 but three oval . 
12 The 
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The germen becomes a JT berry with three cells, in- 

rloſing ont globular ſeed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 

plants which have male and female flowers on diffe- 
rent plants. | 
The Spxcits are, 

1. Scuinuvs (Molle) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſerratis, 
impari longiſſimo, petiolo æquali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 338. 
Schinus with winged leaves whoſe labes are ſawed, the 
end one being very long, and the foot-flalks equal. Len- 
tiſcus Peruviana. 2 B. P. 399. Peruvian Maſtick- 
tree; and the Molle. Cluſ. Mon. 322. the Arbor Molle. 

2. Scninvs (Areira) foliis pinnatis, foliolis integer- 
rimis zqualibus, petiolo æquali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1467. 
Peruvian Maſlick-tree with winged leaves, whoſe lobes 
and foot-ſhalks are equal, and the lobes entire. Molle fo- 
liis non ſerratis. Feuill. Peruv. 3. p. 43. Molle with 
unſawed leaves. 

Both theſe ſorts grow naturally in Peru and Mexico, 
from which countries I have received the ſeeds. The 
firſt ſort riſes with a woody ſtem eight or ten feet high, 
dividing into many branches, covered with a brown 
rough bark ; the leaves are placed alternate on the 
branches; they are compoſed of ſeveral pair of lobes, 
from ten to fifteen, and-are terminated by one lobe 
which is longer than the others ; the lobes are about 
an inch and a half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad at their baſe, leſſening gradually to the point, 
and have a few ſaws on their edges ; they are of a 
lucid n, and emit a turpentine odour when 
bruiſed. The flowers are produced in looſe bunches 
at the end of the branches; they are very ſmall, white, 
and have no odour, compoſed of five ſmall petals 
which ſpread open ; theſe have ſmall empalements 
of one leaf, indented in five parts-at the brim. They 
appear in July, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
ngland. 


This plant is propagated beſt by ſeeds, which muſt | 


be procured from the countries where they naturall 
grow: theſe ſhould be ſown in pots filled with fi 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
ſeeds are good, the plants will appear in about five or 
ſix weeks; and if they are properly managed by ad- 
mitting freſh air daily to them, according to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, and are duly refreſhed with 
water, they will be fit to tranſplant in about five or 
ſix weeks after, when they ſhould be carefully turned 
out of the pots and their roots ſeparated ; then th 
muſt be each planted in a ſmall pot filled with ſoft 
loamy earth, and plunged again into a moderate hot- 
bed, ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken 
freſh root; then they muſt be gradually inured to the 
open air, into which they ſhould be removed ſoon af- 
ter, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
may remain till autumn, but they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter before the firſt froſts, otherwiſe their tops 
will be killed, and thereby the plants are frequently 
deſtroyed. | 
Theſe plants are tender when young, ſo require a 
little warmth in winter ; but after two or three years 
growth, they will live in a good green-houſe, where, 
as they retain their leaves all the year, they will make 
a good variety. It may alſo be propagated by layers 
and cuttings ; the layers ſhould be put down in the 
ſpring, and by the following ſpring they will be root- 
ed; the cuttings ſhould be planted in April, which 
will put out roots in about two months, and may af- 
terward be treated as the ſeedling plants. | 
The ſecond fort differs from the firſt, in having en- 
tire lobes to the leaves, which are not ſawed and are 
ual in ſize. | 
This ſort is propagated in the ſame manner as the 
- firſt, hut as the young plants of it are much tenderer | 

than thoſe, ſo they will require to be placed in a mo- 
derate ſtove for four or five winters, after which time 
they may be kept in a good green-houſe, giving them 
little water in winter. 0 

SCIL LA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 378. Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 371. tab. 196. [ſo called of oxi22au, | 


If the 
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to make dry, becauſe this plant grows in dry places; 
or as others will have it, of exvzzu, I am moleſted . 
becauſe the bulb of this plant, by its acrimony, irri- 
tates the parts to which it is applied.] Squills. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has no empalement; it has fix oval petal, 
which ſpread open like a ſtar, and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina 
not more than half the length of the petals, terminated by 
oblong proſtrate ſummits. It has a roundiſh germen ſu 
porting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a ſmooth oval capſule with 
three furrows, divided into three cells, which are filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. To this 
genus he added the Lilio-Hyacinthus, and ſeveral of 
ournefort's ſpecies of Ornithogalums. | 
The Species are, | 

1. SciLLA (Maritima) nudiflora bracteis refractis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 442. Squill with naked flowers, whoſe bractea 
are broken. Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. 73. 
Common Squill with a red root. | 

2. SCILLA (Lilio-Hyacinthus) radice ſquamati. Hort. 
Cliff. 123. Squill with a ſcaly root. Lilio-Hyacinthus 
vulgaris, flore czruleo. Tourn. Inſt. 372. Common 
Lily Hyacinth with a blue flower. 

3. SCILLA (Ttalica) corymbo conferto hemiſpherico. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 442. Squill with an hemiſpherical corymbus 
1 flowers. Ornithogalum ſpicatum cæruleum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 380 Blue ſpiked Star-flower. 

4. SCILLA (Peruviana) corymbo conferto conico. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 309. Squill with'a conical corymbus of flowers. 
Ornithogalum czruleum Luſitanicum, latifolium. 
Tourn. Inſt. 381. Portugal, blue, broad-leaved Star- 
flower, commonly called Hyacinth of Peru. 

5. SCILLA ( Amena) floribus lateralibus alternis ſubnu- 
tantibus, Hort. Cliff. 12 3. Squill with flowers growin 
alternately from the fides of the ſtalk, which almoſt = 
Hyacinthus ſtellaris cæruleus amcenus. C. B. P. Fine 
blue ſtarry Hyacinth. 5-507 

6. SCILLA (Bifoka) radice ſolidà, floribus lateralibus 
erectiuſculis paucioribus. Hort. Cliff. 123. Sguill with 
a ſolid root, and ereft flowers growing thinly. Ornitho- 

galum bifolium Germanicum cæruleum. Tourn. Inſt. 
380. Blue German Star-flower with two leaves, commonly 
called the early blue ſtarry Hyacinth. | 

7. SCILLA (Autumnalis) foliis filiformibus linearibus flo- 
ribus corymboſis, pedunculis nudis adſcendentibus 
longitudine floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 443. Squill with 
lender linear leaves, flowers growing in a corymbus, and 
naked foot-ſtalks riſing over each other to the length of the 

| flowers. Ornithogalum autumnale minus, floribus 
cæruleis. Tourn. Taft 381. Smaller autumnal Star fow- 
er a blue flowers, commonly called autummal ſtarry Hy- 
acintb. 

8. SciLLa (Hiſpanica) radice ſolidà, floribus paniculatis 
ſubnutantibus. Squill with a ſelid root, and flowers 
Fier, in panicles which almoſt nod. Ornithogalum 

— Hiſpanicum ſature cæruleum. Tourn. Inſt. 38 1. S ar- 
flower of Spain with deep blue flowers. 

9. SCILLA (Purpurea) radice ſolida, racemo conico, flo- 
ribus numeroſis adſcendentibus. Sqzzl{ with a ſolid root, 
and a conical ſpike of many flowers riſing above each other. 
Ornithogalum purpùreum. Tourn. falt 380. Purple 
Star-flower. _. 4 

10. SCILLA (Eriophora) radice ſolida, corymbo conferto 

hemiſpherico, ſcapo longiſſimo. Squill with a ſolid root, 
an bemiſpberical corymbus, and the longeſt ſtalk. Orni- 
thogalum Eriophorum, Peruvianum. Tourn. Inſt. 38 1. 
Woolly Star-flower of Peru. 

The firſt is the Squill or Sea Onion whoſe roots are 
uſed in medicine, of which there are two ſorts, one 
with a red, and the other a white root, which are ſup- 
poſed to be accidental varieties, but the white are ge- 
nerally preferred for medicinal.uſe. The roots are 
very large, ſomewhat Pear-ſhaped, compoſed of ma- 
ny coats lying over each other like Onions ; at the 
bottom come out ſeveral fibres which ſtrike deep in 
the ground. From the middle of the root ariſe feve- 


ral 
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ral ſhining leaves a foot long, and two inches broad at 
their baſe, leſſening all the length to the top, where 
they end in points; they continue all the win- 
ter, and decay in the ſpring, and then the flower- 


{talk comes out which riſes two feet high, is naked 


about half way, and is terminated by a 1 
thyrſe of flowers which are white, compoſed of ſix 
tals which ſpread open like the points of a ſtar. 
This grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores, and in the 
ditches, where the ſalt water flows in with the tides, 
in moſt of the warm parts of Europe, ſo cannot be 
propagated in gardens, the froſt in winter always de- 
ſtroying the roots, and for want of ſalt water they do 
not thrive in ſummer. Sometimes the roots, which 
are brought for uſe, put out their ſtems and produce 
flowers without being planted in earth, as they lie in 
the druggiſt's ſhops. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and the Pyrenees ; this hath a ſcaly root like the Lily, 
for which reaſon Tournefort ſeparated it from the ſtar- 
Hyacinth, ,and conſtituted a genus of it with the 
title of Lilio-Hyacinthus. The root is oblong. and 
yellow, very like thoſe of Martagon; the leaves are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the white Lily, but are ſmaller , 
the ſtalk is ſlender, and riſes a foot high; it is termi- 
nated by blue flowers like thoſe of the farry Hyacinth. 
It flowers in June, and the flowers are ſucceeded b 
oval ſeed - veſſels having three cells, filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in Portugal; this hath 
a roundiſh, ſolid, bulbous root like the Hyacinth. 
The leaves come out ſparſedly, and are very like thoſe 
of the EngliſhHair-bells ; the ſtalk riſes ſeven or eight 
inches high, and is terminated by cluſtered flowers of 
a pale blue colour, which at firſt are diſpoſed in a 
ſort of umbel or depreſſed ſpike, but afterward draws 
up to a point, forming a conical corymbus; the flow- 
ers appear the latter end of April, which are ſucceed- 
ed by oval capſules with three cells, filled with round- 
iſh ſeeds. | | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
, from whence I have received the roots; this has 
n long known in the Engliſh gardens by the title 
of Hyacinth of Peru. There are two varieties of this, 
one with a deep blue, and the other has a white flow- 
er; the latter is more rare here than the former. The 
root of this is large, ſolid, and raiſed in the middle a 
little pyramidal, covered with a brown coat, from 
which come out five or ſeven leaves before winter, 
which are ſix or eight inches long, broadeſt at their 
baſe, terminating in points; they are of a lucid green, 
keeled, and ſpread almoſt flat on the ground. From 


the center of theſe come out one, two, or three ſtalks | 


according to the ſtrength of the root; theſe are thick, 
ſucculent, and riſe ſix or eight inches high, terminat- 
ed by a conical corymbus of flowers, of a deep blue 
on ſome, and others are white, ſtanding upon pret 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of fix petals 
which ſpread open like a ſtar. In the center of the 
| petals is ſituated a large roundiſh germen ſupportin 
a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma, and roun 
the germen come out ſix ſhort ſtamina which ſpread 
aſunder, terminated by oblong proſtrate ſummits. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh three-cor- 
nered capſule having three cells, which are filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. It lowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July. | : 
The iin ſort grows naturally in Byzantium, and was 
introduced here about the year 1590. The root of 
this is large, ſolid, and of a purpliſh colour, from 
which come out five or fix leaves which lie on the 
ound þ they are above a foot long, and an inch 
road; they are keeled, channelled, and of a lucid 
green; between theſe ariſe two, three, or four = 
Pliſh ſtalks about eight or nine inches high, ſuſtain- 
ing toward the top five or ſix Star-flowers, which 
come out ſingly from the ſide of the ſtalk ; they are 


of a Violet blue colour, having a prominent germen |. 


in the center, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, and attended 


3 
by ſix ſlender ſtamina terminated by purple ſummits. 
It flowers in April, and the ſeeds ripen in June. 

The ſixth ſort is commotily known in the gardens by 
the title of early ſtarry Hyacinth. There are two 
varieties of this, one with a deep blue, and the other 
with a white flower; theſe grow naturally in ſome 
parts of France and Germany. The roots are ſolid, 
roundiſh, and about the ſize of a nutmeg, from 
which comes out a ſlender channelled ſtalk about ſix 
inches high, having generally two leaves near the 
bottom, one ſituated above the other, which embrace 
the ſtalk with their baſe ; theſe are about ſix inches 
long, and almoſt three quarters of an inch broad, 
channelled, and of a bright green. The flowers are 
thinly placed toward the top of the ſtalk ; the lower 
ones have foot-ſtalks an inch and a half long, but 
thoſe of the others ſhorten gradually to the top; they 
are compoſed of ſix petals ſpreading open in form of 
a ſtar, having a turgid germen in the center, ſup- 
E ſhort ſtyle, attended by ſix ſtamina, which 
in the blue flowers are of the ſame colour, and thoſe 
in the white flowers are white. The flowers appear 
in March, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh three-corner- 
1 gen having three cells, filled with browniſh 
eeds, | | 

The ſeventh ſort is the ſmall autumnal ſtarry Hya- 
cinth, which grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, particularly on St. Vincent's Rock near Briſtol, 
at the Lizard Point in Cornwall, and upon Black- 
heath in Kent; this hath a round, white, bulbous root, 
from which come forth a few ruſhy leaves about fix 
inches long. In the center of theſe ariſe one or two 


lender ſtalks about fix or ſeven inches high, naked, 


and ſuſtaining a ſmall corymbus of flowers at the 
top, which are ſmall, ſtar-pointed, and of a pale 
blue colour ; theſe appear the beginning of Septem- 
ber, at which time the leaves come out, and conti- 
nue growing all the winter, and in the ſpring they 
dic away. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal; this hath an oblong, white, bulbous root, from 
which come out five or ſix leaves a foot long, and 
half an inch broad, of a lucid green, and a little keel- 
ed. The flower-ſtalk riſes nine or ten inches high, 
is firm, and ſuſtains many ſtarry flowers at the top, 
diſpoſed in a looſe panicle, each ſtanding upon a 
pretty long foot-ſtalk which is erect, but the flower 
nods on one ſide; they are of a deep blue Violet co- 


lour, having a prominent germen, which afterward 


turns to a three-cornered capſule having three cells, 
filled with roundiſh ſeeds. It flowers in May. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Italy; this hath a 
ſolid, white, * an root, fom which riſe ſeveral 
leaves like thoſe of the common ſort. The ſtalk riſes 
ten or eleven inches high, and is terminated by a co- 


nical racemus of flowers, which are of a deep purple 


colour. This ſort flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July. | | 
The ae has a very large bulbous root, from 
which come out ſeveral leaves which at firſt are u 
right, but afterward bend toward the earth; they 
are of a thick ſubſtance and keeled; they are of a 
lucid green, and when broken yield downy threads; 
they are a foot and a half long, and more than an 
inch broad. Between the leaves ariſes the flower- 
ſtalk, which is a foot and a half long, round, firm, 
and naked, ſuſtaining at the top a large cluſter of 
flowers, which are. gathered into an hemiſpherical 
corymbus: theſe have ſix petals which ſpread open 
in fem of a ſtar; they are of a purple colour, and 
have blue bottoms, and a dark blue vein running 
lengthwiſe in the middle of each petal. This flowers 
the beginning of June, and produces ſeeds which ri- 
nin Auguſt. | 
There is another ſort of this which grows naturally 
in the Levant, whoſe leaves are ſhaped liked thoſe of 
the Peruvian Hyacinth, but are longer, and ſtand 
ere& , this propagates very faſt by offsets, but never 
flowers here, I have kept the roots in all ſitua- 
; tions 
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ions more than thirty years, and have not ſeen one 
flower. | 3h 
Theſe plants are all of them hardy, and may be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds or offsets, the latter being the more 
expcditious way is generally practiſed. The roots may 
be tranſplanted after the leaves are decayed, but, if 
they are removed after they have put out new fibres, 
they rarely ſucceed, at leaſt they will not flower the 
following ſpring ; they may be treated in every reſpect 
like the ordinary kinds of Hyacinths. 
If they are propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, either in ſhallow 
boxes or pans in the ſame manner as has been before 
directed for Hyacinths, to which the reader is deſired 
to turn, to avoid repetition. 

SCLAREA. Tourn, Inft. R. H. 1 
via. Lin. Gen. Plant. 36. [This plant is ſo called of 
ox)p35, hard, becauſe it has a hard and dry ſtalk.] 
Clary in French, Toute- bonne. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is tubulous, of one leaf, 
which widens at the top, and has five acute points at the 
brim ;, it is of the 1 kind, with one petal having a 
crooked tube, which enlarges .at the chaps, where it is di- 
vided into two lips; the upper lip is ereft and arched, the 
under lip is cut into three ſegments, the middle one being 
largeſt and hollowed like a ſpoon ;, it has but two ſtami- 
na which appear, and are fituated under the upper hp, 
terminated by oblong er ect ſummits, and a four-pointed 
germen, ſupporting a forked ſtyle longer than the upper 
lip, crowned by a bifid ſtigma. The germen afterward 
become four roundiſh ſeeds which ripen in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
And he has joined this genus, and alſo the Hormi- 
num to the Salvia, the characters of each agreeing ſo 
well as to admit of their being joined ; but in a book 
of gardening it would not be ſo well underſtood, 
which has occaſioned my ſeparating them again, 
The Speis are, 

1. ScLAREA (Vulgaris) foliis rugoſis cordatis oblongis 
villoſis ſerratis, bracteis floribus calyce longioribus 
concavis acuminatis. Clary with rough, oblong, heart- 
ſhaped, ſawed leaves, and the braftea among the flowers 
concave, pointed, and longer than the empalement. Scla- 
rea. Tab. Icon. 373. Common Clary. 

2. SCLAREA ( Afthiopts) folis oblongis eroſis lanatis, ver- 
ticillis lanatis. Clary with oblong, hairy, eaten, woolly 
leaves, and the whorls of the flowers covered with down. 
Sclarea vulgaris lanuginoſo ampliſſimo folio, Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 179. Common woolly Clary with the largeſt | 


leaf. | | 

3. 33 (Lufitanics) foliis oblongo-ovatis dentato- 
ſerratis tomentoſis, verticillis lanatis ſeſſilibus. Clary 
with oblong oval leaves which are woolly and indented 
like a ſaw, and woolly whorls of flowers fitting cloſe to 
the flalk. Sclarea Luſitanica glutinoſa, ampliſſimo 
folio. Tourn. Inſt. 179. 
a very large leaf. © 0. 

4. ScLaxea (Pratenſis) foliis cordato-oblongis crenatis 
ſummis amplexicaulibus, verticillis ſubnudis, corol- 
larum galeis glutinoſis. Clary with oblong, heart-ſpaped, 
crenated leaves, thoſe on the top embracing the ſtalk, al- 
moſt naked whorls, and the belmet of the flower glutinous. 
Sclarea pratenſis, foliis ſerratis, flore cæruleo. Tourn. 


Inſt. 180. Meadow Clary with ſawed leaves and a blue 


oer. | 
5. SCLAREA (Syriaca) foliis lanceolatis obſolete crenatis 
ſubtus tomentoſis, verticillis minoribus ſubnudis. 
Clary with ſpecr-ſhaped leaves which are ſlightly crenated, 
pe woolly jp their under fide, and very ſmall whorls of 
| flowers which are almoſt naked. Sclarea Syriaca, flare 
cæruleo. Tourn. Inſt. 180. Syrian Clary with a blue 


| 5 | 
1 (Nemereſa) foliis cordato- oblongis crenatis 
glabris, floribus verticillato- ſpicatis. Clary with oblong, 
—— crenated,. ſincoth leaves, and ſpiked euborl- 
ed fwers. Sclarea folio falvie minor, live glabra. 


79. tab. 82. Sal- 


Clammy Portugal Clary with | 
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* Inſt. 180. Smaller Clary with 4 ſmoooth Sag- 

leaf. 

7. SCLAREA (Sylveſtris) foliis cordato-lanceolatis acutis, 
bracteis coloratis, flore brevioribus. Clary with heart. 
ſhaped acute: pointed leaves, and coloured braftee "which 
are ſhorter than the flower. Sclarea folio ſalviæ major, 
vel-maculata. Tourn. Inlt. 180, Clary with a greater, 
or ſpotted Sage leaf. | 

8. SCLAREA (Ceratophylla) foliis rugoſis pinnatifidis la- 
natis, verticillis ſummis ſterilibus. Clary-with rough, 
cving· pointed, woolly leaves, whoſe upper whorls are 
barren. Sclarea rugoſo verrucoſo & laciniato folio. 
Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 180. Clary with rough, warted, 
cut leaves. _ | 

9. SCLAREA ( Indica) foliis cordatis acute crenatis, ſum- 
mis ſeſſilibus, verticillis ſubnudis remotiſſimis. Clary 
with heart-ſhaped leaves which are ſharply crenated, thoſe 
on the top ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and naked whorls 
placed far K Sclarea Indica, floribus variega- 
| Tourn. Inſt. 179. Indian Clary with variegated 

ers. 

10. SCLAREA (Orientalis) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
ſerratis, ſummis ſeſſilibus, floribus verticillato-ſpica- 
tis. Clary with ſpear-ſhaped, acute: pointed, ſatved leaves, 
the upper one ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and ſpiked tuborl-. 
ed flowers. Sclarea Orientalis, folio betonicæ acutiſ- 
ſimo, coma purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 10. Eafters 
Clary with an acute Betony leaf, and a purphſo . 

11. SCLARELA (Glutinoſa) foliis cordato- ſagittatis ſerratis 
acutis. Clary with heart. ſbaped crenated leaves which are 
acutely ſawed. Horminum luteum glutinoſum. C. B. P. 
238. Yellow glutinous Clary. | 

12. SCLAREA (Tuberoſa) foliis cordato-ovatis rugoſis to- 
mentoſis, calycibus hiſpidis, radice tuberoſd. Clary 
with oval, heart-ſhaped, rough, woolly leaves, prickly 
empalements, and a tuberous root. Sclarea aſphodeli 
radice. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 179. Clary with an Aſphc- 
del root. ._ | | 

13. SCLAREA (Tomentoſa) foliis haſtato-triangularibus 
obſolete crenatis, caule tomentoſo paniculato, Clary 
with triangular balbert. painted leaves which are ſlightly 
crenated, and à woolly paniculated ſtalk. Sclarea folio 
triangulari, caule tomentoſo, Tourn. Inſt. 180. Clary 
with a triangular leaf and a woolly ſtalł. 


14. SCLAREA (Mexicaxa) foliis obtuſis eroſis, ſtaminibus 


corolla duplo longioribus. Prod, Leyd. 309. Clary 
with obtuſe bitten leaves, and ſtamina twice the length of 
the petal of the flower. Sclarea Mexicana altiſſima, fa- 
cie heliotropii. Hort. Elth. 339. Talleſt Mexican Clary, 
with the appearance of Turnſel. 4 
18. SCLAREA (Argentea) folũis dentato- angulatis lanatis, 
verticillis ſummis ſterilibus, bracteis concavis. Scla- 
rea with angular, indented, woolly leaves, concave brac-. 
tea, and the upper whorls of flowers barren. Æthiopis 
tota argentea Cretica lanuginoſa. Hort. Carrol. Athi- 
is with fikvery woolly leaves. 
he firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria, but has been 
long cultivated in the European gardens, both for the 
kitchen and ſhops ; it is a biennial plant, which pe- 
riſhes after it has borne ſeeds. The lower leaves of 
this are large, rough, and wrinkled ; they are oblong 
and heart-lhaped ; in good ground they are ſeven or 
eight inches long, and four broad at their baſe, end- 
ing in blunt points, and are ſawed on their edges. 
The ſtalks are large, four-cornered, and clammy ; 
they riſe about two feet high, and are garniſhed at 
bottom with leaves of the ſame ſhape, bur ſmaller ; 
they ſend out ſmall fide branches which are oppoſite, 
as are alſo the leaves; the flowers are diſpoſed in 
large looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; they are 
placed in whorls round them, and are of a pale blue 
colour, having two ſhort, hollow, acute- pointed 
leaves under each, which are thin, and of a whitiſh 
colour. The empalement of the flower is divided in- 
to two parts or lips, the upper ending in three, and 
the under in two ſpiculæ. The upper lip of the 
flower ſtands erect; it is long, and arched at the top, 
under which is the ſtyle which is nearly of the ſame 
length, and the two ſtamina, which are ſhorter, ſit 


cloſe 
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cloſe to the ſtyle. After the flowers are paſt, the 
germen turn to four roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in 
the empalement. The whole plant has a very ſtrong 
{cent ; it flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ri- 

n in September. 
Fris pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be either tranſplanted into beds, or if a 
large quantity is 
open ſpot of ground in rows two fert aſunder, and 
one foot diſtance in the rows. After the plants have 
taken root, they will require no farther care but to 


keep them clean from weeds, The winter and ſpring | 


following the leaves, which are the only part uſed, 
will be in perfection, and in the ſummer they will run 
up to flower, and after they have ripened their feeds 
decay, fo that there ſhould be annually young plants 
raiſed for uſe. It will thrive upon almoſt any ſoil that 
is not very wet, for in moiſt ground the plants fre- 
quently rot in winter. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Iſtria and Dalma- 
ria ; there are two varieties of this, one with very 
broad leaves which are but lightly indented on the 
ſides, the other has longer leaves which are deeply 
jagged. The leaves of both forts are of a thick ſub- 
ſtance, and very woolly, 'eſpecially' on their under 
fide ; their upper ſides are rugged and wrinkled like 
the firſt fort, and have ſeveral itudinal veins, 
vhich diverge from the midrib. The {talks are ſquare, 
and rife about two feet high, ſending out many 
branches by pairs oppoſite, which are garniſhed in the 
firſt with entire, oval, acute-pointed leaves, which 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, but thoſe of the 


other are long, narrow, and have ſeveral deep inden- | 


tures on their edges, The rt of the ſtalk 
and branches — ws * of flowers in 
whorls ; under each of theſe whorls, are two hollow 
green leaves which are ſhorter than the empalements 
of the flowers; theſe empalements are divided into 
two lips, the upper ending in three, and the under 
in two ſpiculæ. The under lip or beard of the flow- 
er is white, and the helmet or galea is of a pale blue 
colour. This ſort flowers and Qs its feeds at the 
ſame time as the firſt, and periſhes ſoon after; it may 
be treated in the ſame way as the firſt, 


uired, they may be planted in an | 


| 


The third fort has ſome reſemblance of the ſecond, - 


but the leaves are larger, very woolly, and glutinous ; 
they are oblong, oval, deeply indented in ſharp points, 
and end with very acute points The ſtalks are wool- 
ly, four-cornered, and riſe about two feet and a half 
high, ſending out ſide branches by pairs ; theſe ter- 
minate in looſe ſpikes of whorled flowers which are 
white, and the whorls are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
other ſorts. It flowers and feeds about the ſame time 
as the former, and the plants ſoon after decay; it 
grows naturally in Portugal and alſo in Syria; it is 
propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the firſt, 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of France 
and Germany : 1t is generally found in meadows and 
rich paſtures ; this has a perennial root, compoſed of 
many ſtrong ligneous fibres, from which come 
out many oblong heart-ſhaped leaves of a deep green 
colour, whoſe furfaces are rough; they are crenated 
on their edges, and ſtand upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. The ſtalks riſe three feet high; they are four- 
cornered, and their lower parts are garniſhed with 
leaves whoſe baſe embrace them ; the flowers grow 
in long whorled ſpikes at the top ; they are ſmaller 
than thoſe of the former ſorts, and are of a fine blue 
colour, having ſcarce 'any ſmall leaves under the 
 whorls. This flowers the end of May, and the 
ſeeds ripen in July; it is propagated by feeds, but 
the roots continue lon | 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria; this is an 
abiding plant, whoſe roots run deep in the ground. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped ; the lower ones are about 
four inches long, and an inch and a half broad in the 
middle ; they are crenated on their e and a lit- 
tle woolly on their under ſide. The ſtalks are lender, 
ſtiff, and riſe a foot and a half high; they are gar- 


— 


ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in Rags. 


feet high, 


roundiſh ſeeds whi 
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niſbed with ſmaller leaves of the fame ſhape, ſet on by 


airs z the flowers grow in ſmall whorls, difpoſed in 

ſpikes at the of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, - 

blue, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts. This 

flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn; it is 

6 the ſame way as the other 
| 


The ſixth fort grows naturally on the ſides of high- 
ways about Vienna and all over Hungary ; this has 
an abiding root, ſending out many ſmooth leaves about 
the ſize and ſhape of thoſe of broad-leaved Sage, but 
are indented on their edges. The ſtalks are flender, 
four-cornered, and riſe a foot and a half high toward 
the bottom; they are garniſhed with ſmaller leaves; 
the upper parts are garniſhed with ſpiked ſmall 
whorls of blue flowers which appear in June, and are 


It is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the firſt fort, but 
the roots will continue ſeveral years. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Bohe- 
mia; this has an abiding root, from which come out 
many heart ſpear-ſhaped leaves about four inches 
long, and one and a half broad; they are crenated 
on their edges, of a bright green colour, and have 
many white ſpots diſperſed on their ſurface. The 
ſtalks are thick, four-cornered, and riſe near three 
garniſhed below with leaves by pairs ſitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks, but their upper parts have long 


, looſe ſpikes of flowers in ſmall whorls, whoſe bracteæ 


are coloured. This flowers in June, and the ſeeds ' 
ripen in Auguſt; it is propagated by ſeeds as the for- 
mer ſorts. | | 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Syria; this is a 
biennial plant, which dies after it has borne ſeeds. The 
leaves of this ſort are very thick and woolly ; they are 
eight or nine inches long, narrow and wing-pointed, 
being cut into obtuſe ents nearly oppoſite on 
their ſides, almoſt to the midrib, ſomewhat like a 
ſtag's-horn in ſhape ; theſe ſpread flat on the ground. 
The (talk riſes more than a foot high; it is thick, four- 
cornered, and ve "ans » {ending out branches by 
Irs, and is garniſhed with narrow long leaves placed 
pairs at each joint, which are ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers grow in looſe whorled ſpikes, 
but thoſe are barren at the top of the ſtalks ; they are 
white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the fourth ſort. This 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds are ripe in-Auguſt; it 
may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the 
firſt ſort, but ſhould have a dry foil, otherwiſe the 
=o are apt to rot in winter. 
he ninth fort grows naturally in India, but is hardy 
enough to live in the open air in England. The root 
of this will abide ſeveral years in a dry ſoil ; the lower 
leaves are heart-ſhaped, acutely crenated on their 
edges, and of a thick conſiſtence; they are ſeven or 
eight inches long, and four broad at their baſe, where 
they are cared, The ſtalk is four-cornered, and riſes 
four feet high, having two or three pair of ſmaller 
leaves on the lower part, which ſtand oppoſite at 
the joints. The upper part of the ſtalk, for length 
of two feet, is ed with whorls of flowers which 
ſtand two or three inches diſtance from each other, 
having no leaves under the whorls. The empale- 
ment of the flower is hairy and blunt; the galea or 
helmet of the flower is arched, erect, and blue, ter- 
minating in a blue point z the two fide ſegments of 
the under lip are of a Violet colour; the middle ſeg- 
ment, which is indented at the point is white, and 
curiouſly ſpotted with Violet on the inſide; the two 
fide indentures turn yellow before the flower drops. 
When the flower is paſt, the germen turn to four large 
ch ripen in the empalement. This 
ſort flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen in July; it is 
Po by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the other 
rts 


The tenth fort grows naturally in the Levant, where 

it was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the 

ſeeds to the Royal Garden at Paris; this hath a per- 

ennial root, from which come out many ſpear-ſhaped . 

leaves about four r long, and one inch 1 bs 
12 | 
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half broad in the middle, of a dark green colour, 
ſawed on their edges, and ending in acute pôints. 


The ſtalks riſe three feet high, ſending out branches 


oy by pairs their whole length ; theſe are garniſhed with 


leaves by pairs, which toward the top lit cloſe to the 
ſta!k. The flowers grow in whorled ſpikes at the 
top, having no leaves under them; they are ſmall, 
of a bright blue colour, and the top of the ſpike is 


- terminated with very deep blue flowers, which are 
-* barren; theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 


ſeeds which ripen in September. It is propagated by 
ſeeds in the ſame manner as the other ſorts, and the 
roots will abide many years. e 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in moiſt land both 
in Germany and Italy ; this hath.an abiding root, com- 
fed of ſtrong ligneous fibres. The leaves are 
eart-ſhaped and pointed like a halbert; they are four 
inches long, and three broad at their baſe,” of a pale 
yellowiſh green colour, and-fawed on their edges, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks three or four inches long. 
The ſtalks are ſtrong, four-cornered, and riſe near 
four feet high ; they are garniſhed below with ſmaller 
leaves, but the upper part of the ſtalk is cloſely ſet 
with whorls of large yellow flowers, which appear 
in June, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in 
Auguſt. The whole plant is very clammy, and has 
a ſtrong ſcent ſomewhat like the firſt ſpecies this is 
ropagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the other 
orts; it is yy hardy, and will continue ſeveral 
years, and may be increaſed by parting of the roots 


in autumn. 


The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Italy ; this has 


krge ſwelling roots like dugs, or thoſe of the. Piony, 
from which ariſe many oval heart-ſhaped leaves ly- 
ing on the ground ; they are five or ſix inches long, 
and almoſt four broad at their baſe, where they are 
cared z they« have pretty long foot- ſtalks, and are 
hairy; their edges are indented and a little wrinkled, 


Between theſe ariſe ſtrong four-cornered ſtalks about 


four feet high, garniſhed with leaves placed oppoſite. 
The upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed-with looſe 
ſpikes of whorled flowers, of a purple colour, which 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ri- 


pen in autumn. This is propagated by ſeeds in the 


lame way as the other ſorts, and the roots will conti- 
nue ſeveral years. | | | Mi Ks 1:94 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in the Canary 
Iſlands; this hath 'a perennial ſhrubby ftalk which 
riſes five or ſix feet high, dividing into many branches 
which are covered with a flocky down, and are gar- 
niſhed with halbert-ſhaped triangular leaves three 
inches and a half long, and one and a half broad at 


their baſe, where are two acute angular ears ; they are 


laced oppoſite, ſtanding upon long woolly foot- 
ſtalks. The top of the ſtalk — out — many 
foot- ſtalks, forming à ſort of panicle. The flowers 
are of a light blue colour, and are ranged in whorled 
ſpikes, having two ſmall leaves under each whorl. 
This plant flowers from June to autumn, : but rarely 
produces any ſeeds here. It is propagated by cut- 
tings, which may be planted any time in ſummer; 


if theſe are planted in a bed of ſoft loamy earth, and 


covered cloſe with a bell or hand- glaſs, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun, and refreſh them-with water 


as they may require it, they will take root very freely, | 


then they muſt be inured to the open air; after 


they have put out good roots, they ſhould be care- 


fully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot filled with light freſh earth, placing them in the 
ſhade till they have taken new root; then they ma 


de placed among other hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plwants in a ſheltered ſituation till October, when they 
mould be removed into ſhelter before hard froſt comes | 
on; but as they only require protection from hard 


froſt, ſo they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible 
in mild weather. | | 


this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or: ten feet 
high, ſending out ſlender four-cornered branches, 


olf a porpliſh colour, garniſhed with oval leaves 


— 


The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in Mexieo ; | 


turally wild in 
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which are pointed at both ends and ſawed on their 


edges; they have long ſlender foot- ſtalks, are thin, 
of a pale green colour, and hairy on their under fide. 


The flowers grow in cloſe thick ſpikes at the end of 
the branches; they are of a fine blue colour, and a 


ar in winter, ſo make a pretty variety in the green- 
ouſe at that ſeaſon. This plant never produces ſeeds 
in England, ſo it is only propagated by cuttings, which 
may be-planted during any of the ſummer months, 
in the ſame manner as the former ſort; and the plants 
my be treated afterward in the ſame way, with this 
difference, which is, to give it a dry ſituation in win- 
ter, for the young ſhoots are very apt to grow mouldy 


upon being in a damp air. 


The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and alſo 
in the Archipelago. This hath an abiding root, which 
in dry foils will hve ſeveral years; the leaves are oval, 
of a thick conſiſtence, and are very woolly, having ſe- 
veral irregular indentures on their borders; the ſtalk 
riſes near a foot and a half high, ſending out two or 
four branches near the bottom, which grow erect, 
theſe are garniſhed with pretty large whorls of white 
flowers, -which appear in June ; thoſe whorls on the 
lower part of the ſtalks are fruitful, but toward 
the top they are barren; the ſeeds of the fruitful 
flowers will ripen the beginning of Auguſt, which 
ſhould be then gathered, otherwiſe they will drop. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
the beginning of 15 in a dry or rubbiſhy ſo, 
where the plants will live through the winter in the 
open air, and the ſecond year will produce flowers 
and ſceds. | 
There are ſome other ſorts of leſs note, which are pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; but 
thoſe here mentioned are worthy of a place in large 
gardens, where, if they are intermixed among other 
large growing plants, they will aftord a pretty vari- 
ety, eſpecially the fifth, eighth, tenth, and eleventh 
ſorts, which produce long ſpikes of beautiful flowers, 
and continue a long time in flower. The flowers of 
the eleventh ſort are uſed in Holland, to give a fla- 
vour to the Rheniſh wines, which are brewed at Dordt. 
All theſe ſorts may be propagated by ſowing of their 
ſeeds upon a bed of freſh earth in March or April; 
and when the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into beds of freſh' earth about _ 
cy 


inches aſunder, - obſerving to water them until t 


have taken root; after which they will require no 
farther care but to keep them clear from weeds until 


Michaelmas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into 


the places where they are to remain, placing them 


at a large diſtance, for they ſpread pretty far pro- 


vided the ſoil be good. If ſo, they ſhould be planted 


eight or ten feet diſtant, being intermixed with other 


plants: Some of theſe ſorts will endure ſeveral years, 
provided they are -planted on a freſh ſoil, not over 
moiſt or rich. ; 


SCLERANTHUS, German Knot-Grafs, or an- 


nual Knawel. | 

There are two 83 of this genus which grow na- 
ngland, fo are rarely admitted into 

gardens, | therefore I ſhall not trouble the reader with 

any farther account of them. wg 


* 


SCOLYMUS. Tourn. Inſt. 480. tab. 273. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 922. The Golden Thiſtle ; in French, 
Epine Jaune. ; rb OK | 


The CHaRacTERs are, 
It bath a flower compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
included in an oval imbricated empalement, having many 
looſe ſharp-pointed __ The florets are tongue-ſhaped, 
of one petal, which is torn and ſlightly indented in fue 
parts. T hey have five ſhort hair- like ſtamina, terminated by 
tubulous ſummits. The germen is ſituated under the floret, 
ſupporting a flender ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned 
by two reflexed ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
a ſingle ſeed, which is oblong, triangular, and ripens in. 
the empalement, the ſeeds being ſeparated by plain, round- 
= indented chaff. | s N ** , 

his genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 


whoſe 


S CO 2 
wWhoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite fruitful 
florets, and the ſtamina and ſtyle are connected. 
The Spreœixs are, — | | 
Scott vuus (Maculatus) foliis margine attenuatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 813. *Golden Thiſtle with leaves which are 
thinner en the borders. Scolymus chryſanthemus an- 
nuus. Act. Reg. Par. 111. Annual Golden Thiſtle. 

. ScoLymvs (Hiſpanicus) foliis margine incraſſatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 813: Golden Thistle with leaves which are 
ticker en the borders. © Scolymus chryſanthemus. C. 
B. P. 384. Golden Thiſtle. | | | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy; this is an annual plant, which riſes with 
a branching ſtalk four or five feet high, that have two 
leafy wings running along the ſides from joint to 
joint; theſe are ſcollopped and indented; the borders 
of theſe are thinner than the other parts, and are arm- 


ed all the way with very ſharp ſpines; at each joint | 
are placed ſtiff leaves, which are jagged and armed 


with ſtrong ſpines; they are of a pale green, and ſit 
cloſe to the ſtalks.” The flowers are produced at the 
top of the ſtalks incloſed in leafy involucrums, which 
are longer than the flowers, and are armed with very 
ſtrong ſpines ; within theſe are ſcaly empalements, 
which lie over each other like the ſcales of fiſh, and 
are armed with ſhort ſpines. The flowers are com- 
paſed of 'many golden florets, which do not appear 
till the middle or latter end of July; and unleſs the 


autumn proves warm and dry, the ſeeds do not ripen | 


in England. | 8 80 | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily; 
this hath a perennial root, from which fpring up ma- 
ny thick ſtalks that riſe about three feet high, branch- 
ing out on the ſides the whole length, and are gar- 
niſhed with ſtiff jagged leaves, whoſe borders are 
thicker than the other part, and are armed with ſpines 
like the former ſort; the ſtalks have leafy borders 


as the other, which are ſtrongly armed with ſpines. 


The flowers are produced at the top of the talks, 
and are ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort. Theſe 
appear in July, and if the ſeaſon proves warm and 
dry, they will be ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in 
autumn. fo p4 

They are propagated by ſeeds, which. ſhould be ſown 
in March or April; on a bed of freſh undunged earth, 
in an open ſituation ; and when the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be kept clear from weeds ; and where 


they grow too cloſe, ſome of them ſhould be pulled 


out, ſo as to leave thoſe which are deſigned to remain 
about two feet aſunder. This is all the culture which 
theſe plants require, for as they ſend forth tap-roots 
they do not bear tranſplanting well, therefore they 
mult be ſown where they are to remain ; and if they 


are kept clear ffom weeds, they will thrive very well, | 


and when the ſeaſon proves dry, will perfect their ſeeds 
in autumn; but in wet ſeaſons they rarely ever pro- 
duce good ſeeds in Englend, which renders it G. 
cult to continue the ſpecies, without procuring freſh 
ſeeds from abroad. | | 

Theſe plants are preſerved by thoſe perſons who are 


curious in botany for variety's ſake, but are rarely 


planted in other gardens. - F 18. 
SCO PARIA. Sweet-weed, or Wild Liquorice. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

It hath an empalement of one leaf, which is concave, and 
divided into four ſlender rough ſegments. The flower is 
of one petal, which ſpreads open, is concave, and divided 
into four ſegments, - which are equal, obtuſe, and Bearded: 
it hath four awl-ſhaped ſtamina tobich are equal and ſhorter 
than the petal, terminated by ſimple ſummits; and à co- 


nical germen ſupporting an awi-ſhaped ſtyle longer than the 


corolla, crowned by an acute ſtigma ; the germen becomes 


an obloug oval. pointed capſule with one cell, filled with 


oblong ſeeds. 45 
This. genus of plants ig ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Speis at preſent in England, 
VIZ. 3 4 wats 
1. ScorARIA (Dylcis) foliis ternis, floribus peduncula- 


| 


S 
8 


— 


| 


CORDI e 
CORPIURUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 886. Scorpi- 


800 


tis. Lin. Sp: 166. Sweet }/ted-wpith three leaves. ſur: 
rounding the ſtalks, and flowers upon foat-ftalks. Vero- 


nica fruticoſa erecto dulci hexangulari caule. Sloan. 


Hiſt. 1. p. 195. . $brubby eres Speedwell; with an bexan- 


- lar falt 


This plant in Europe is generally an annual, for af- 
ter it has ripened its ſeeds it dies. It hath an hexan- 
gular ſtalk which riſes near two feet high, ſendiag 
out many branches' which are garniſhed with. three 
leaves placed round at each joint; theſe are about an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch broad, ſawed on 
their edges, and of a deep green colour; the flowers 
come out from the ſide of the ſtalks at each joint, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmall; white, and 
their petals have bearded threads on their edges; 
theſe are ſucceeded by capſules having one cell, open- 
ing with two valves, containing many oblong ſeeds. 

It is propagated by ſeeds which ſhould be ſown upon 
a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are come 
up fit to remove, they ſhould be planted upon a freſh 
hot-bed to bring them forward, obſerving to ſhade 
and water them until they have taken new root; af- 
ter which, they ſhould have the air admitted to them 
daily, according to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water. In 
June they may be taken up with balls of earth to 
their roots, and planted into open borders, where they 
will flower, and perfect their ſeeds in the autumn, and 
ſoon after periſh, _ | 

M. See Tzvcrivm. 


oides. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 402. tab. 226. [ſo called, 
becauſe the huſk being wreathed, reſembles the tail 
of a dragon: it is by ſome called Campoides, of 
Kahn, a canker-worm, and «99», form.] Caterpi 
lars ; in French, Chenille. ; 
The CARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, and is erett, 
blown up, lightly compreſſed, ending in five acute points. 
The flower is of the butterfly kind; it has a roundiſh 


ſtandard which is indented at the point, where it is re- 


flexed and ſpreading. The wings are looſe, almoſt oval, 
having obtuſe. appendages. The keel is halfmoon-ſhaped, 
the belly is gibbous, pointed, and ere, cut into two parts 
below. It hath ten lamina, nine joined and one ſeparate, 


terminated by ſmall ſummits ; and an oblong taper germen 


a little reflexed, ſupporting à riſing inflexed ſiyle, termi- 
nated by a point for a. ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong, taper, leathery, rough, channelled pod, 


twiſted in many longitudinal cells divided within, and on 


the outfide contratted into knotty joints, each cell contain- 
ing one ſeed. OT . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth clals, which includes thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 


bodies. | 
The Srcirs are, 


. - 


. Scorpiv Rus (Vermiculata) pedunculis unifloris, legu- 
- minibus tectis undique ſquamis obtuſis. 59 


Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 744. Caterpillar with one flower upon a vot-ftalk, 
and a pod covered with obtuſe ſcales on every fide. Scor- 
pioides ſiliqua craſsa boelii. Tourn. Inſt. 408. Cater- 
pillar with a thick-pod. 1 | 


. Scoreivrvs (Muricata) pedunculis bifloris, legumi- 
nibus extrorſum obtuse aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 74.5. 
Caterpillar with two. flowers on each foot-ſtalk, a 


the 
outfide of the pods armed with blunt ſpines. Scorpioides 
bupleuri folio ſiliquis lenibus. Park, 1117. Caterpillar 
with a Hare's-ear leaf and a ſmother pod. | 


Scoxpiuxus (Sulcata) pedunculis ſubtrifloris, legu- 


minibus extrorſum ſpinis diſtinctis acutis, Lin, Sp. 
Plant. 745. Caterpillar with foot-ſtalks having three 
flowers, and the outſide of the pods armed with ſharp di/- 
tin# ſpines. Scorpioides bupleuri folio, C. B. P. Ca- 


terpillar with a Hare gear leaf. 3 
Scokpiuxus (Subvillaſa) pedunculis ſubquadrifloris, 


leguminibus extrorſum ſpinis confertis acutis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 745. Caterpillar with four flowers ſometimes 
upon a foot-ſtalk, and the outfide of the & armed with 
ſharp ſpines which grow in cluſters. Scorpioides bu- 


pleuri 


* 
"le * 


S CO 

luri folio, corniculis aſperis, magis in ſe contortis 
FR Mor. Hiſt. BN 127. Corals with a 
Hs ear leaf, and a rough pod greatly contorted and 
twiſted. | 
5. ScorPuRus (Pinnata) foliis pinnatis. Caterpillar with 
a winged leaf. Scorpioides foliis viciz minima. Mor. 
Hiſt. 2. 127. Smalleſt Caterpillar with a Vetch leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain 
this is an annual plant, with trailing herbaceous ſtalks 
above a foot long; they lie upon the ground, and at 
each joint have one ſpatule-fhaped leaf with a long 
foot-ſtalk. From the wings of the leaves come out 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are nine inches 
long, ſuſtaining at the top one yellow butterfly flower, 
which is ſucceeded by a twiſted thick oo in ſize 
and appearance of a large green caterpillar, from 
whence it had this title. It flowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſecond fort has ſtronger ſtalks than the firſt ; the 
leaves are much broader; the foot-ſtalks ſupport two 
ſmaller flowers; the s are ſlender, longer, and 
more twiſted than thoſe of the firſt, and are armed 
with blunt ſpines on their outſide. 
The third ſort hath ſlenderer ſtalks than either of the 
former; the leaves ſtand upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks, 
but are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort ; the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers are lender, and frequently ſup- 
port three flowers; the pods are ſlender, not ſo much 
twiſted as the former, and are armed on their outſide 
with ſharp diſtinct ſpines. | 
The ſtalks and leaves of the fourth fort are very 
like thoſe of the firſt, but the foot-ſtalks of the lowers 
are longer, and each of them have three or four ſmall 
yellow flowers at the top; the pods are very flender, 
greatly contorted, and armed with ſharp ſpmes in cluſ- 
ters on their outſide. 
The fifth ſort has very ſhort ſtalks ; the leaves are 
winged ; they are compoſed of four pair of ſmall 
lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers are 
ſmall, as are alſo their pods, which are leſs twiſted 
than thoſe of the three former. 
All theſe plants are annual, and grow naturally in 
moſt of the warm countries in Europe, but the firſt 
fort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. 
Theſe plants are preſerved in ſeveral curious gardens, 
for their — i more than for any great — 
they are all of them annual plants, which are propa- 
gated by ſowing their ſeeds upon a bed of light freſh 
earth; and when the plants are come up they ſhould 
be thinned, ſo as to leave them about ten inches or a 
foot aſunder, becauſe their branches trail upon the 


ground; and if they have not room, they are apt to 


overbear each other, and thereby are very often rotted, 
eſpecially in moiſt ſeaſons. The. weeds ſhould alfo be 
diligently cleared from them, otherwiſe they will 
grow over and deſtroy them. In June theſe plants 
will produce {mall, yellow, papilonaceous flowers, 
which are ſucceeded 8 8 5 much like caterpil- 
lars, that a perſon at a ſmall diſtance would imagine 
they were real caterpillars feeding on the plants ; and 
it is for this oddneſs of their pods, that 
are chiefly preſerved. 

ſeldom thrive well if they are tranſ- 


Theſe panes 
planted therefore the beſt method is, to put in three 


or four good ſeeds in each place where you would 
have the plants remain (which may be in the middle 
of large borders in the pleaſure-garden, where, bei 
intermixed with other plants, they will afford a leaf” 
ing variety.) When the plants come up, there ſhould 
be only one of the moſt promiſing left in each place, 
which ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from weeds 
and when their pods are ripe, they ſhould be ga- 


thered and preſerved in a dry place till the following | 


ſpring, in order to be ſown. | 
he firſt ſort is the beſt worth cultivating, the pods 


being large and more viſible than the other, are 
more in form of a caterpillar. 
SCORZONERA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 476. tab. 


269. Lin. Gen. Plant. 8 1 1. [of eſcorſa, a Catalonian 
word, ſignifying a viper, becauſe it is faid to be of 


plants | 


| 


La. Mit. 


—— 


* ” 


> 


SCO 


t efficacy againſt the bite of vipers. Authors 
Cov that * being applied, — away the 
venom of the bite of vipers. 
per be touched with its juice, it languiſhes; and that 
a man may touch oe ſafely, if his hand be firſt 
dipped in the juice of this plant.] Viper's-graſs; in 
French, Scorzonere. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The common empalement is ſcaly, cylindrical, and imbri- 
cated. The flower is compoſed of ſeveral hermaphredite 
florets," thoſe on the outſide being the longeſt ; they are 
narrow, tongue-ſhaped, and i in 72 parts. They 
have five ſhort hair-like tamina, terminated by cylindri- 
cal ſummits. The germen is ſituated under the floret, ſup- 
porting a ſlender , crowned by two reflexed ftigmas. 
The germen afterward turns to a ſingle, oblong, channelled 
ſeed, crowned with a featbery down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
or fruitful florets, and their ſtamina and ſtyle are 
united. ; 

The Spxcits are, 


. SCORZONERA '(Hiſpanica) caule ramoſo, foliis am- 


plexicaulibus integris ſerrulatis. Hort. Cliff. 383. 
Scorzonera with a branching flalk, whoſe leaves em- 
brace them, which are ſlightly ſawed. Scorzonera latifo- 
lia ſinuata. C. B. P. 275. Common Viper”s-graſs. 


. SCORZONERA {(humilis) caule ſubnudo unifloro, foliis 


lato-lanceolatis nervoſis planis. Hort. Cliff. 382. Scor- 
zonera with an almoſt naked ftalk having one flower, and 
broad, ſpear-ſhaped, plain, veined leaves. 
humilis latifoha nervoſa. C. B. P. 275. Dwarf Vi- 
per s. graſs, with broad veined leaves. | 


3. SCORZONERA (Graminifolia) folis lineari-enſiformibus 


integris carinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 791. Scorzonera with 
linear, feword-ſhaped, entire leaves, which are keeled. 
Scorzonera Luſitanica, gramineo folio, flore pallidè 
luteo. Tourn. Inſt. 477. Portugal Viper i. graſi with a 


Graſs leaf, and a pale yellow flower 


4. Scorzonera (Purpurea) foliis lineari- ſubulatis inte- 


gris planis pedunculis cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 791. 
Scorzonera with linear, awl-ſhaped, entire, plain leaves, 
and cylindrical foot flalks. Scorzonera anguſtifolia ſub- 
cærulea. C. B. P. 275. Narrow-leaved Viper's-graſs, 
with a flower almoſt blue. 


5. SCORZONER A ( Anguſtifolia) foliis ſubulatis integris, 


rn incraſſato, caule ſimpliciſſimo baſi villoſo. 
in 


They ſay, that if a vi- 


ſ 


Scorzonera - 


. Sp. Plant. 791. Scorzonera with awl-ſhaped en- 


tire leaves, a thick foot all, and the ſtalk hairy at its 
baſe. Scorzonera humilis anguſtifolia pannonica. 
Cluf. Hiſt. 2. p. 137. Low, narrow-leaved, Hungarian 


Viper"s-graſs. 


6. SCORZONERA (Lacimata) foliis Hlinearibus dentatis 


acutis, caule erecto ſquamis calycinis patulo-mucro- 
natis. Lin, Sp. 1114. Scorzonera with narrow, acute, 
indented leaves, and an ereft ftalk. Scorzonera laciniatis 
foliis. Tourn. Inft. 477. Viper's-graſs with cut leaves. 


7. SCORZONERA (Reſedifolia) foliis obtuſe dentatis, caule 


roſtrato calycum apicibus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 1113- 

orzonera with obtuſe indented leaves, a proſtrate ſtalk, 
and the tops of the calyx woolly. Scorzonera foliis la- 
ciniatis ſupina. Bocc. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 89. Low Vi- 
per's-graſs with cut leaves. | 
The firſt is the fort which is commonly cultivated in 
the Engliſh for food and phy ſic; this grows 
naturally in Spain. The root of this plant is Carrot- 
ſhaped, about the thickneſs of a finger, and covered 
. dark brown ſkin; it is white within, and has 
a milky juice; the lower leaves are nine or ten inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle, ending 
with a long acute point. The ſtalk rifes three feet 
high, it is ſmooth, branching at the top, and gar- 
niſhed with a few narrow leaves, whoſe baſe embrace 
the ſtalk. The flowers grow on the top of the ſtalks 


in fcaly empalements, compoſed of many narrow, 


tongue-ſhaped, hermaphrodite florets, lying imbri- 
catim over each other like the ſcales on fiſh ; they 


. are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in June and 


July. After theſe are decayed, the germen which fits 
| in 


SCR 


in the common empalement, turns to oblong cor- 
nered ſeeds, having a roundiſh ball of feathery down | 


at the top. 
The — ſort is ſhorter than either of the former; 
the leaves are broader, the ſtalk is almoſt naked, and 
has one yellow flower at the top. 
The third ſort has narrow, keeled, ſword-ſhaped 
leaves z the ſtalks are ſlender, they riſe about two 
feet high, branch toward the top, and ſuſtain pale 
yellow flowers, which are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former ſorts. 
The fourth ſort has narrow atvl-· ſhaped leaves, which 
are ſhorter than thoſe of the former; the ſtalk is ta- 
per, and branches at the top; the flowers are of a 
ale purple colour. gary 0 
he fifth ſort grows a foot and a half high; the 
leaves are narrow and awl-ſhaped ; the foot-ſtalk im- 
mediately under the flower is thicker than below, 
and the lower part of the ſtalk is hairy; the flower 
is yellow. | | 
The fixth ſort riſes with a ſmooth branching ſtalk 
two feet high, and is garniſhed with narrow leaves 
having many winged points, reſembling thoſe of 
Buck*s-horn Plantain, but larger. The flowers are 
yellow, and ſtand upon long naked foot-ſtalks at the 
end of the branches. 
The ſeventh fort is very like the ſixth, excepting 
that of the ſtalks ſpreading on the-ground, which is 
not accidental ; the indentures on the leaves are more 
obtuſe, and the tops of the cups are woolly. I have 
cultivated both ſorts above thirty years, and have ne- 
ver found either of them alter. 
The firſt ſort is only cultivated for uſe, the others are 
preſerved in botanic gardens for variety, but are ſel- 
dom admitted into other gardens. 
Theſe plants may be * by ſowing their 
ſeeds in the beginning of April, upon a ſpot of light 
freſh ſoil. The beſt method of ſowing 
draw ſhallow furrows by a line about a foot aſunder, 
into which you ſhould ſcatter the ſeeds, thinly cover- 
ing them over about half an inch thick with the ſame 
light earth ; and when the plants are come up, they 
ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe in the rows, 
leaving them at leaſt ſix inches aſunder; and at the 


ſame time, you ſhould hoe down all the weeds to de- | 


ſtroy them; and this muſt be repeated as often as is 
neceſſary, for if the weeds are permitted to grow 
among the plants, they will draw them up weak. 


There are many people who ſow their ſeeds promiſ- 


cuoully in a bed, and afterward tranſplant them out 
the diſtance they would have them grow; but this is 
not ſo well as the former method, becauſe their roots 
commonly ſhoot downright, which, in being tranſ- 
planted, are often broken, ſo that they never will 
make ſuch fair roots as thoſe which remain in the 


ſame place where they are ſown ; for when the ex- 
treme part of the root is broken, it never extends it- | 


ſelf in length afterwards, but only ſhoots into many 
forked ſmall roots, which are not near ſo valuable as 


thoſe which are large and ſtrait. Theſe roots may be | 


taken up when the leaves begin to decay, at which 
time they have done growing, though they may re- 
main in the ground until ſpring, and may be taken 
up as they are uſed ; but thoſe which remain in the 
ground till March, will ſhoot up their flower-ſtems, 
afrer which they are not ſo good, being ſticky and 


ſtrong. 


If you intend to ſave ſeeds of theſe plants, you ſhould 


let a parcel of the beſt remain in the places where 
they grew; and when their ſtems are grown to their 
height, they ſnould be ſupported with ſtakes, to pre- 
vent their falling to the ground, or breaking. In 
June they will flower, and about the beginning of 
Auguſt their ſeeds will ripen, when they ſhould be 
gathe . and preſerved dry till the ſpring following 
tor uſe. | 
SCROPHULARIA. Tourn. Iaſt. R. H. 166. 
tab. 14. Lin. — — oo ſo called, on ac- 
count of its reſembling Scrophuli, by its inequality; 
not becauſe. it is good to cure che le | by the 


them 1s, to 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


” 


9- 


9 


fide ones 2 open, and the 
four flen 


ſummits; and an oval 


alls 


heck, as is vulgarly thought.] Figwort; in French; 
Scrofulaire. 
The CuaAkxAcrzas are, 
The flower has a empalement of one leaf, cut 
into fue parts at the top. It hath one unequal petal, 
with a large globular tube. The brim is cut into five 
ſmall parts; the two upper are large and erett, the two 
under is reflexed. It has 
deflexed ſtamina, two of which are the length 
of the petal, and two are ſhorter, terminated by twin 
germen + ſupporting a fingle ſtyle 
the length of the ſtamina, — T fagh * 
The germen afterward turns to a ee capſule 
with two cells, which open at the top, und are filled with 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
— and their ſeeds are included in a capſule. 
The Speis are, | 
SCROPHULARIA (Nodeſa) foliis cordatis baſi tranſver- 
ſis, caule acutangulo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 863. Figwort 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe are tranſverſe, and 
a ſtalk having acute angles. Scrophularia nodoſa fceti- 
da. C. B. P. Figwort with a knobby root and a ſtinking 


ſmall ſeeds. 


ſmell 


SCROPHULARIA (a) foliis cordatis petiolatis 
decurrentibus obtuſis, caule membratiis angulato, ra- 
cemis terminalibus. Hort. Upſal. 177. Figwort with 


heart-ſhaped leaves having running foot-ftalks, and an an- 


gular membranaceous ftalk, terminated by a racemus 0 
flowers. Scrophularia aqua 4 


uatica major. C. B. P. 236. 
Greater Water Figwort, by ſome called Water Betony. 
ScROPHULARIA (Sulpburea) foliis cordato-oblongis, 
baſi appendiculatis, racemis terminalibus. Lœfl. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 620. Figtoort with oblong beart. ſbaped leaves 
having appendages at their baſe, and ſtalks terminated by 
a racemus of flowers. Scrophularia aquatica, flore 
ſulphureo. Michel. Water Figwort with a brimſtone- ca- 
loured flower. 

ScROPHULARIA (Cordato) foliis cordato-ſagittatis, acute 
ſerratis, racemis terminalibus. Scrophularia with heart- 


ſhaped arrow-pointed leaves which are acutely ſawed, 


and ſtalks terminated by a racemus of flowers. Scrophu- 
laria betonicz folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 166. Figwort 
with a Betony leaf. 

ScROPHULARIA (Scorodonia) foliis cordatis duplicato 
ſerratis racemo compolitis. Figwort with heart-ſhaped 
doubly-ſawed leaves, and a compound racemus of flowers, 
Scrophularia meliſſæ folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 166. 
Figwort with a Baum leaf. 

ScROPHULARIA (Ttalica) foliis cordatis duplicato-ſer- 
ratis, racemo compoſito. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 296. Fig- 
wort with heart. ſbaped doubly-ſawed leaves, and c 

bunches of flowers. Scrophularia nemorenſis, folio ur- 
ticæ rugoſo, flore atro-punicante. Hort Cath. Wood 
Figwort with a rough Nettle leaf, and a dark red flower. 
ScROPHULARIA (Trifokata) foliis glabris, inferiori- 
bus ternato-pinnatis obtuſis, ſuperioribus ſimplicibus, 
pedunculis ſubtrifloris axillaribus. Lin. Sp. 865. Fig- 
wort with ſmooth leaves, the lower being winged and 
placed by threes, but the upper are Angle, and bave foot- 


falls wwith three flowers. Scrophularia Hifpanica, ſam- 


buci folio glabro. Tourn. Inſt. 166. Fięwort 
with a ſmooth Elder leaf. - N 
ScROPHULARIA (Sambucifolia) foliis int 
tis cordatis inæqualibus, racemoſo terminali, pedun- 
culis * —— — Lin. Sp. 865. 
Fipewort with une art-ſoapea leaves having inter- 
rupted wings, and flowers produced on L foot- 

by fas — * maxima Luſitanica, ſam- 
buci folio languinoſo. Tourn. Inſt. 167. Greateft Por- 


_ Figwort with a woolly Elder leaf. 

ROPHULARIA (Canina) foliis inferioribus pinnatis, 

ſummis —_ duplicato-ſerratis, racemis axillaribus. 

Figwort with the lower leaves winged, thoſe at the top 

entire, deni ſawed, and bunches of flowers at the wings 
" the ſtalk. Serophularia ruta canina dicta vulgaris. 
„B. P. 236. Common! Figwort, called Dog's-rue. 


12D 10. Scno- 


pinna- 
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10. SctoPHULARIA (Filicifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis 


acute dentatis, racemis terminalibus. Figwort with 


winged leaves whoſe lobes are acutely indented, and 


bunches of flowers terminating the ſtalk. Scrophularia | 


folio filicis modo laciniatis, vel ruta canina latifolia. 
C. B. P. 236. Figwort with leaves cut like Fern, or 
broad-leaved Dog's-rue. 


11. SCROPHULARIA (Lucida) foliis bipinnatis glaberrimis 


jucidis racemis bipartitis terminalibus. Figwort with 

winged leaves which are ſmooth and ſhining, and ſtalks 

terminated by divided bunches of flowers. Scrophularia 
ſaxatilis lucida, Jaſerpitii Maſſilienſis foliis. Bocc. 

Muſ. p. 2. 166. Shining Rock Figwort, with leaves like 

| * of Mar ſeilles. 

12. SCROPHULARIA (Orientalis) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, 
tiolatis caulinis ternis ramis oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. 
lant. 864. Figwort with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are 

ſharply ſawed, thoſe on the ſtalks placed by threes, and 

the branches oppoſite. Scrophularia Orientalis, foliis 
cannabinis. Tourn. Cor. g. Eaſtern Figwort with leaves 
like Hemp. | 

13. SCROPHULARIA (Verna) foliis cordatis, 

axillaribus ſolitariis dichotomis. Hort. Cliff. 322. Fig- 

wort with heart-ſhaped leaves, and ſingle foot-ſtalks pro- 
ceeding from the wings, and divided by pairs. Scrophu- 
laria flore luteo. C. B. P. 236. Figwort with a yellow 


14. SCROPHULARIA (Peregrina) foliis cordatis, ſuperiori- 
bus alternis, pedunculis axillaribus bifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 322. Figwort with heart-ſhaped leaves, the upper 
of which are alternate, and foot-ſtalks proceeding from 


the wings of the ſtalks, bearing two flowers. Scrophu- | 


| laria urtice folio, C. B. P. 236. Figwort with a Net- 
tle leaf. | 


15. SCROPHULARIA ( Pinnata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis in- 


ciſis, racemis ſimpliciſſibus terminalibus. Figwort with 

winged leaves whoſe lobes are cut, and ſingle bunches of 

flowers terminating the ſtalks. Scrophularia Orientalis, 
chryſanthemi folio, flore minimo variegato. Tourn. 

Cor. g. Eaſtern 4. 7 with a Corn Marygold leaf, and 
the leaſt variegated flower. 

16. SCROPHULARIA (Marylandica) foliis cordatis ſerratis 
acutis baſi rotundatis, caule obtuſangulo. Hort. Upſ. 
177. Figwort with heart. ſbaped, acute, ſawed leaves, 
which are rounded at their baſe, and obtuſe angles to the 

ſtalks. Scrophularia Marylandica, longo profunde 
ſerrato urticæ folio. Raii Suppl. 396. Maryland Fig- 
wort with a long Nettle leaf which is deeply ſawed. 

17. SCROPHULARIA (Fruteſcens) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis 
ſerrato-dentatis, pedunculis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
866. Figwort with ſpear-ſhaped obtuſe leaves which are 

indented, and bifid foot-ſtalks. Scrophularia Luſitanica 

fruteſcens, verbenacez foliis. Tourn. Inſt. Figwort 
with ſhrubby ftalks and Vervain leaves. © 

18. SCROPHULARIA (Coccinea) foliis quaternis ovatis, flo- 
ribus verticillatis ſpicatis. Prod. Leyd. 294. Figwort 
with oval leaves cat by. fours round the ftalk, and 

flowers in ſpikes. Scrophularia flore coccineo, foliis 


urticz ternis caulem ambientibus. Houſt. MSS. Fi- 


wort with a ſcarlet flower, and leaves like thoſe of the 
Nettle, placed by. threes round the ſtalk. - | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods and under 
hedges in molt parts of England, ſo is ſeldom ad- 
mitted into gardens ; but being a medicinal plant, it 
is here mentioned to introduce the others. This hath 
a ſpreading root compoſed of many whitiſh knobs, 
from which ariſe ſeveral four-cornered ſtalks three 
feet high, which are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 


leaves that are ſawed on their edges, and have their | 


baſe tranſverſe; they are placed by pairs, and are of 
a dark green, or browniſh colour an their upper ſide, 
but pale on their under, having an odour of Elder. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 
ſides of the ſtalks oppoſite, forming a kind of looſe 
ſpike to the top; they are of one 


10 of a dark 
purple colour, and ſhaped almoſt like a lip flower; 
the upper lip or creſt being a little arched, the two 
ſide ſegments ſpread open, and the under ſegment is 
recurved. Theſe appear in June, and are ſueceed- 
en 


ed by roundiſh capſu ding in acute points, hav- 


dunculis | 
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ing two cells filled with ſmall ſeeds, which Hpen in 
Auguſt. | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally by the ſide of ditches 
and watery places in every part of England; this 
hath a fibrous root, ſending out ſtrong four cornered 
ſtalks, which grow near four feet high, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are rounded at their 
ints and crenated on their edges, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Betony, from hence it has been titled Water 
Berony. The flowers are larger than thoſe of the for- 
mer, and are a little more coloured, but of the ſame 
ſhape, and appear at the ſame time. This ſort is 
ſometimes uſed in medicine, but as it grows wild by 
the ſides of ditches, ſo it is ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens. There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
which is by ſome preſerved in gardens. 
The third fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, 
by the fide of rivers and other moiſt places. The 
ſtalks of this are ſtronger, taller, and greener, than 
thoſe of the former; the leaves have generally ſmall 
appendages at their baſe; the flowers are greener, 
and grow thinner upon the ſtalks than thoſe of the 
former, and in theſe particulars conſiſt their dif- 
ferences. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath a 
rennial fibrous root. The italks riſe near four feer 

igh, and have ſharp angles ; the leaves are arrow- 
pointed, heart-ſhaped, and are ſharply ſawed on their 
edges; the flowers grow in looſe bunches to the top 
of the ſtalks; they are in ſhape like thoſe of the for- 
mer, but are of a dark red colour. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Italy; it hath a pe- 
rennial root. The. ſtalks riſe four feet high, and 
branch out on their ſide; they are garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, which on the upper part 
of the ſtalk are placed alternate. The flowers are 

roduced in bunches at the wings of the ſtalk, each 

oot-ſtalk ſupporting two flowers; theſe are ſmall, of 
a brown colour, and appear in June. The ſects ripen 
in Auguſt, | | 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath a 
perennial root. The ſtalks riſe four feet high, and 
are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves which are 
doubly ſawed on their edges ; the flowers are diſpoſed 
in compound ſpikes, which ſit upon long foot-ſtalks 
theſe ariſe from the wings of the ſtalks, and have 
generally two narrow. leaves placed at their baſe, but 
on flowers terminate the ſtalks like the three firſt 

orts. . 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain ; this hath 
a perennial root. The leaves at the bottom are irre- 
gularly cut, and have two appendages at their baſe; 
they are ſmooth, of a lucid green, and are ſawed on 
their edges. The ſtalks riſe four feet high; they are 
four · cornered, ſmooth, and garniſhed with oval leaves, 
ſome of which are entire, and others have ſmall lobes 
or appendages at their baſe. The flowers grow from 


the wings of the ſtalks in cluſters, each ſtanding upon 


a ſeparate foot-ſtalk ; they are of a bright red colour 
with greeniſh bottoms, and are much larger than ei- 
ther of the former. It flowers the beginning of June, 


and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in Portugal ; this re- 
ſembles the ſeventh, but the ſtalks are larger, rite 
higher, and are hairy. The leaves are much longer, 


and have four appendages, irregularly ſawed on 


their edges, and running out into longer points; 
the flowers w in compound bunches at the 
wings of the ſtalks ; they are larger than thoſe of 
the former ſort, and have a greater mixture of green 
in them. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy; this hath a 
root compoſed of a few thick fleſhy fibres: The ſtalks 
are ſlender, four-cornered, and riſe about two feet 
high ; the lower leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pinnæ 
or lobes which are ſharply ſawed, but thoſe on the 
ſtalks are entire; on the lower part of the ſtalk tc 
are placed oppoſite, but toward the top they are alter- 
nate and ſmall. The flowers come out in bunches from 
the wings of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, and of a dark. 
2 | pul le 
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purple colour with a mixture of green; the ſeed. veſ- 
2 are ſmall and roundiſh. This flowers at the ſame 
time with the former. | 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Crete; this hath a 
root compoſed of fleſhy fibres. The lower leaves are 
broad and jagged, not much unlike thoſe of the In- 
dian Scabious; the ſtalks riſe near three feet high; 
they are four-cornered, green, and ſmooth; and are 
arniſhed with winged leaves having very long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are compoſed of two or three pair of 
ſmall lobes, terminated by a large one, which} are 
acutely indented -on their edges, and end in ſharp 
ints. The ſtalks are terminated by ſlender bunches 
of flowers which are ſituated ſparſedly; they are ſmall, 
of a purpliſh colour at their rims, and are edged with 
white; they are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh ſeed- 
veſſels filled with very ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. * 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the kingdom of 


Naples, where it is frequently found upon rocks and 
old ſtone walls; this is a biennial plant, which 


riſnes after it has produced ripe ſeeds. The ſtalks 
riſe fifteen inches high; they are thick, ſmooth, and 
have ſcarce any corners; the leaves are win nar- 
row, and of a lucid green; they are thick, ſucculent, 


and divided into many ſmall lobes which are again 


divided, and are wing- pointed; the flowers are pro- 


duced in looſe bunches on the ſides and at the top of 


the ſtalk; they are of a dark brown colour, with a 


mixture of green, and are ſucceeded by pretty large 


roundiſh capſules, filled with angular dark- coloured 


ſeeds. It flowers about the ſame time as the former 


ſort. = 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; this 
hath a perennial creeping root. - The ſtalks riſe two 
feet — * a half high; their lower parts are cloſely gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are ſharply f 
ed, and cut at bottom; the upper part of the ſtalk 


is garniſhed with compound bunches of ſmall brown 


flowers which appear in May, and are ſucceeded b 
ſmall roundiſh capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds, whic 
2 in July. | ö 

he thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Helvetia; this 
is a biennial plant, which flowers and produces ſeeds 
the ſecond year, and then decays. The lower leaves 
of this ſort are four or five inches long, and three 
broad; they are heart-ſhaped, hairy, and of a pale 


green colour. The ſtalks riſe three feet high, and 
are garniſhed with ſmaller leaves, of the ſame ſha 


with thoſe at bottom, placed by threes round the ſtalk; 
the flowers ſtand upon pretty long foot-flalks ; three 
of theſe come out at each joint round the ſtalk, and 
ſupport cluſters of pretty large flowers of a pale yel- 
low colour; theſe appear in April, and are ſucceeded 
by large oval capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ri- 


n in June, 


he fourteenth ſort is a biennial plant which grows 
naturally in Italy. The leaves of this are heart-ſhap- 


ed, ending in acute points, and are ſawed on their 
edges ; they are of a lucid green, and on-the upper 


part of the ſtalk are placed alternate ; the foot-ſtalks' 


of the flowers come out at the wings of the leaves; 


ſo upon Gibraltar 


theſe each ſuſtain two or three flowers, which are of 
a dark red or purple colour; they appear in May and 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in July and Auguſt, after 
which the plants die. F 
The fifteenthſortgrows naturally in the Levant, and al- 
Nall z this is a biennial plant, general- 
ly dying ſoon after the feeds are ripe. The lower leaves 
of this 1 are doubly winged, and the ſegments are 
variouſly cut and indented; the ſtalk is ſlender, and 
riſes three feet high, the lower part of which is gar- 


. niſhed with ſmaller winged leaves, of a lucid green, 
it 


appear in 


which are indented and ſit cloſe to the ſtalks; the up- 
per part has very ſlender bunches of | ſmall flowers, 
coming out of the ſide quite to the end of the branches. 


The flowers are thinly ranged, they are very ſmall, | 


and of a Ja colour with white borders; theſe 


une and July, but unleſs the autumn 
| | , 


after whic 


0 


roves warrn, they will produce no good ſeeds in 


England. 


The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, where 
the ſtalks become woody, but in England they are 

nerally killed in winter, unleſs the plants are pre- 
erved in ſhelter ; the ſtalks are — with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which are bluntly ſawed on their bor- 
ders; the flowers are produced from the ſide of the 
ſtalks, where at each joint come out two foot-ſtalls, 
This hath dark herbaceous flowers which appear in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in Maryland; 


this hath a perennial fibrous root. The ſtalks are 
four-cornered , the leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſharply 
ſawed on their edges, and rounded at their baſe ; the 
flowers are produced in bunches on the upper” part 
of the ſtalk, and are like thoſe of the firſt ſort,” but 
are of an herbaceous colour. This flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, 

The eighteenth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain; this is a biennial plant. The ſtalk riſes 
two feet high, and is garniſhed with oval acute-point- 
ed leaves which are ſawed on their edges, and ſit cloſe 


to the ſtalks ; thoſe at the bottom and top of the 


ſtalk are placed by pairs, but in the middle there are 
three or four leaves at each joint placed round the 
ſtalk ; they are of a pale green colour, and at the 
top of the ſtalk the flowers are produced in roundiſh 
bunches ; they are about the ſize of thoſe of the firſt 
fort, and are of a fine ſcarlet colour. This ſort 
flowered in the Chelſea Garden, but did not perfect 
its ſeeds, 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which if ſown 
in the ſpring, the plants ſeldom riſe the ſame.ſeaſon: 
Some of them may come up in autumn, and others 
the ſpring following; but, if they are ſown in au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will come 
up the ſpring following. Theſe ſeeds fnay be moſt of 


them ſownin the place where the plants are to remain, 


for the plants are in general all of them hardy 


enough to bear the cold of our ordinary winters in 


the open air (except the laſt ſort, which is tender; ) 
therefore when the plants come up, they will require 
no other care but to thin them where they are too 


cloſe, and keep them clear from weeds. The ſecond 


year the DO will flower and produce ripe ſeeds ; 
thoſe ſorts which are biennial will die, but 
the others will continue ſome years. 


The ſeventh and eighth forts are ornamental plants, 
ſo may be allowed to have a place in the pleaſure- gar- 


den, where, when the plants are ſtrong, they will 
make a good appearance during their continuance in 


flower, which generally laſts two months, unleſs the 


ſeaſon proves very hot and dry. The roots of theſe 
ſorts will abide many years, unleſs by a very ſevere 


winter they are deſtroyed; therefore it will be proper 
to put fome of theſe plants in pots, which may be 
| ſheltered under a common frame in winter; but, as 


young plants flower ſtronger than the old ones, there 
ſhould be a ſucceſſion of them annually propagated 
by ſeeds. © 3} 


The other ſorts are proper furniture for botanic gar- 
he 


dens, but are ſeldom cultivated in any other. 


ninth, tenth, eleventh, and ſixteenth ſorts ſhould have 
a dry ſoil, for as they naturally grow upon rocks and 


old walls, if they are in good ground, the plants will 


grow vigorous in ſummer, and thereby will be ſo re- 
plete with moiſture, as that they are often killed by 
ordinary froſts, or rot with wet in winter; whereas in 


A poor dry ſoil, they are ſeldom injured by the cold in 


England. 


The laſt ſort is too tender to live through the winter 


in the open air in this country, -but the ſeeds ſhould 


be ſown in pots in autumn, which may be ſhelter- 


ed under a common frame in winter, and in the 
ſpring plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 


bring them up. When theſe are fit to remove, as 


many of them as are required ſhould be planted into 
| ſeparate 


* 
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ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged into a very moderate 


hot · bed, ſhading them from the ſun till they have 


taken new root; after which they muſt be gradually 


hardened to bear the open air, into which they may | 


be removed the latter end of June, placing them in a 
. ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till 
tember, when they ſhould be removed into ſhelter be- 

fore any morning froſts come on, and in winter they 


muſt be placed in a ſtove, kept moderately warm, 


where they will thrive and produce flowers the follow- 
ing ſummer. 

SCUTELLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 653. Caſſida. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 181. tab. 84. Skull-cap; in 
French, La Togue. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower bas a very ſhort tubulous ewpalement of 
leaf, whoſe brim is entire, having an incumbent ſcaly 
operculum which ſeems cloſed ;, it is of the lip kind, with 
aà very ſhort crooked tube, long compreſſed chaps, and a 
concave trifid upper lip, the middle ſegment being concave 
and indented, the two fide ones plain. The under lip is 
broad and indented ;, it bas four ſtamina hid under the up- 
per lip, two of which are louger than the other, terminat- 


F 


ed by ſmall ſummits, and a four-pointed germen ſupport- | 


ing a ſlender ſtyle ſituated with the ſtamina, crowned by a | 
fog recurved ſtigma; the e afterward becomes 

4 helmet-ſhaped capſule, including the four ſeeds which are 
roundiſb. | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
ants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 


ina, and are ſucceeded by naked feeds ſitting in | 


the empalement. 
The Srrciks are, | 


1. SCUTELLARIA (Peregrina) foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis, | 


ſpicis elongatis ſecundis. Hort. Cliff. 317. Skulk-cap 
with almoſt beart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and ſpikes 0 
fruitful flowers. Caſſida. Col. Ecph. 1. p. 187. Skul 


cap. 

2. | BB (Cretica) foliis cordatis obtuſis obtuse- 
ue ſerratis, ſpicis villoſa imbricatis bracteis ſetaceis. 
rod. Leyd. 311. S Kull cap with woolly, abtuſe, beart- 

ſhaped leaves which are bluntly ſawed, and imbricated 
ſpikes of flowers. Caſſida Cretica fruticoſa, catariæ 
100 flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 11. Shrubby Cretan Skull- 
cap, with a Cat-mint leaf and a white flower. 

3. SCUTELLAR1A ( Aliſſims) foliis cordato-oblongis, acu- 
minatis ſerratis, ſpicis ſubnudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 600. 
Skull-cap with oblong, acute-pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed 
leaves, and almoſt naked ſpikes of flowers. Caſſida Ori- 
entalis altiſſima, urtice folio. Tourn. Cor. 11. Talleſt 
Eaſtern Skull-cap with a Nettle leaf. 

4. SCUTELLARIA (Orientalis) folus inciſis, ſubtus tomen- 
toſis, ſpicis rotundato tetragonis, Hort. Upſal. 173. 
Skull-cap with cut leaves which are on their under 

fide, and round four-cornered ſpikes, Caſſida Orientalis 
Chamædyros folio, flore luteo. Tourn. Cor. 11. Eaſt- 
ern Skull-cap, with a Germander leaf and a yellow flower. 

5. SCUTELLARIA (Integrifolia) foliis ſeſſilibus ovatis, in- 

terioribus obſolete ſerratis, ſuperioribus in imis. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 599. Skull-cap with oval leaves fittin 

doſe to the ſtalks, the under of which are . 

and the upper entire, Caſſida folio meliſſæ, flore pur- 

pureo, longiore. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 177. cap 

with a Baum leaf, and a longer 7 

SCUTELLARIA (Lupulina) foliis cordatis inciſo-ſerratis 
utrinque glabris, ſpica rotundato-tetragoni, Hort. 

Upſal. 173. Skull-cap with ſawed cut leaves which are 

ſmoath on both ſides, and à roandiſb four-cornered ſpike 

of flowers, Caſſida Alpina ſupina, magno. flore. 

Tourn. Init. R. H. 182. Low Alpine Skull-cap with a 


large flower. | 
other ſpecies of this genus, which 


6. 


There are ſome 


are plants of little beauty, ſo are ſeldom admitted in- 
" gardens, for which reaſon they are not enumerated 
ere. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy, Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerved it about Leghorn and Florence, in the hedges 
and uncultivated places in plenty: this hath a peren- 
nial root. 12 ſtalk is four - cornered, hairy, and 
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hath a 


years, W 
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riſes two feet high ; it is garniſhed with leaves placed 


oppoſite, which are almoſt heart-ſhaped and ſawed on 
their edges. The flowers grow in long fruitful ſpikes 
at the top of the ſtalks ; they are of a purple colour 
in ſome, and in others they are white ; theſe appear 
in June, and after they decay, the empalement, which 
repreſents a helmet, contains. faur roundiſh ſeeds 
which ripen in Auguſt. 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 


a ligneous ſtalk which riſes about two feet high, 
ſending out ſlender fide branches, garniſhed with ob- 
tuſe heart-ſhaped leaves, which are bluntly ſawed on 
their edges; they are hoary on their under fide, and 
of a light green on their upper. The flowers are diſ- 
poſed in pretty long ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; 
they are white, and have ſmall leaves growing be. 
tween them. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ri- 

n in autumn, | 

he third ſort grows naturally in the Levant; this 
perennial root. The ſtalks riſe from three to 
four feet high, ſending out a few ſlender branches 
from their ſides; they are garniſhed with oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points, which are 
ſawed on their edges. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
naked ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; they are pur- 
— have longer tubes than any of the other 
orts. This flowers about the ſame time as the 
former. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; this 
is a perennial plant, with ſhrubby ſtalks which ſpread 
on the ground, and divide into ſmall branches which 
are garniſhed with cut leaves placed oppoſite ; they 
are almoſt triangular, of a light green on their upper 
ſide, and downy on their under, ſtanding upon flen- 
der foot-ſtalks. The flowers are diſpoſed in ſhort four- 
cornered ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are 
of a bright yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by gray 
ſeeds which ripen in the empalement. This plant be- 


gins to flower the latter end of May, and there is com- 


monly a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant up- 
ward of two months. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America; it 
has a perennial root, from which come forth ſeveral 
four-cornered ſtalks, which riſe two feet high, ſend- 
ing out many ſide branches. The lower leaves are 
heart-ſhaped and ſawed on their edges, ſtanding up- 
on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the — — leaves are oval 
and entire. The flowers are diſpoſed in very long 
looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are of 
a purple colour, and 5 the latter end of June; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in September. 
The fixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nines. The ſtalks of this are ſhrubby and trailing ; 
the leaves are cut on their edges, and ſmooth on 
both ſides; the flowers are diſpoſed at the top of the 
ſtalks in roundiſh four-cornered ſpikes; in one they 
are white, and in another variety they are blue ; they 
are larger than the flowers of any other known ſpecies, 
ſo make a pretty appearance in gardens. This flowers 
in June, — and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn. 
Theſe plants are all of them propagated by ſeeds. If 
theſe are ſawn in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 
they will more certainly ſucceed than when they are 
ſown in the ſpring, for ſometimes theſe miſcarry, and, 
if they ſucceed, the plants ſeldom come up the ſame 
ſeaſon. The ſeeds may either be ſown where the 
plants are to remain, or in a border to be afterward 
removed; — = one ſort does not bear _ 
ting well, unleſs t are removed young, 
— of that had better be ſown where the * are 
to ſtand. This ſhould be on a dry warm border of 
poor earth, where the plants will live much ng 
and make a better appearance than on a rich ſoil 
though = continue more than two or three 
n the plants come up, they will require 
no-other care but to thin them, and keep them clean 


from weeds. 
When the other ſorts come up, and are fit to remove, 


they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed at five C 


SEC 


fix inches diſtance, where they may ſtand till autumn, 
but muſt be 1 clean from weeds during that time; 
then they may be tranſplanted into the borders of the 
flower- garden, where they are to remain. 

As theſe plants are not of long duration, it will be 
proper to ſow a ſucceſſion of ſeeds every other year at 
= , to ſupply the places of thoſe which decay, 
SECALE. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 513. tab. 294. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 92. Rye; in French, Segle. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

There are two flowers in each involucrum ; they have two 
leaves which are oppoſite, narrow, erect, and ſharp- 
pointed. The petals have two leaves; the outer valve is 
rigid, bellied, acute-pointed, and compreſſed ; the lower 
border is hairy, ending in a long aun; the inner is plain 
and ſpear. ſbaped; they bave two oval eref# nectariums, 
and three hair-like flamina hanging without the flower, 


terminated by oblong forked ſummits, with a top-ſhaped. 


germen ſupporting two reflexed hairy ſtyles, crowned by a 
ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
almoſt cylindrical ſeed, which ripens in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

We have but one diſtinct Species of this genus 
which is cultivated in England, though it is often 
ſuppoſed the two varieties are eſſentially different; but 
from ſeveral years cultivating them on the ſame land, 
I could find no real difference hetween them. Dr. 
Linnæus titles this Secale glumarum ciliis ſcabris. 
Hort. Upſal. 22. Rye with rough hairs to the awns. 
Secale hybernum vel majus. C. B. P. Winter or greater 
Rye. 

The farmers diſtinguiſh the two varieties by the titles 
of Winter and Spring Rye, but, when theſe are ſown 
three or four years, at the ſame ſeaſon, and on the 
ſame ſoil, it will be difficult to know them aſunder ; 
but, where Rye is ſown upon a warm land, it will 
ripen much earlier than on cold ſtiff ground, and by 
continuing it two or three years, it will be forwarded 
ſo much, as to ripen a month earlier than the ſeeds 
which have long grown upon a ſtrong cold foil; fo 
thoſe who are obliged to ſow Rye toward ſpring, ge- 
nerally provide themſelves with this early ſeed. 
There are ſome kinds of Graſs which are now ranged 
under this generical title, but as theſe do not merit 
cultivation, I ſhall not trouble the reader with the 
mention of them here. 

Rye is ſo well known to every one who is the leaſt 
acquainted with the different grains, as to need no 
deſcription. 

The Winter Rye is what the generality of farmers 
propegnee z It is uſually ſown in autumn at the ſame 
ſeaſon with Wheat, and in many of the northern 
counties, as alſo in Wales, they are often mixed to- 
gether, though I think it muſt be very bad huſban- 
dry, for the Rye will always ripen ſooner than Wheat; 
ſo that if the latter 1s permitted to be fully ripe, the 
former will ſhatter ; nor can this be practiſed, where 
the people are not accuſtomed to eat Rye bread ; for 
although it is by ſome accounted good when mixed, 
yet being ſo very clammy, few people who have 
_ fed with Wheat, will ever care to eat bread made 
of this. 

It is generally ſown upon poor, dry, gravelly, or ſan- 
d Ly where Wheat — 16h 1. 4 1 ſuch 
hn may anſwer very well ; but on ſuch land as 
will bear Wheat it is not proper to ſow Rye, as the 
value of it is greatly inferior to that of Wheat. 
When Rye is ſown, the ground ſhould not be too 
wet; and if it ſhould happen that much rain falls be- 
fore the Rye is come up, it often rots in the ground ; 
but it is not long in coming up, it being much ſooner 
out of the ground than Wheat. | 
The ſmall Rye may be ſown in the ſpring about the 


ſame time with Oats, and is uſually ripe as ſoon as : 


the other ſort ; but if the ſeaſon proves wet, it is apt 
to run much to ſtraw, and then the grain is generally 


lighter than the other; ſo the only uſe of this fort, is | 
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to ſow upon ſuch lands where the autumnal crop 
may have miſcarried. | 
The general uſe of Rye is for bread, either alone, or 
mixed with Wheat; — (as was before obſerved) it 
is only fit for ſuch perſons who have been uſed to 
this food few other perſons caring to eat of it; 
vor have I ever heard of its having been exported, 
ſo can never be worth cultivating in general; though 

have been informed it will yield a ſtrong ſpirit, 
which perhaps may occaſion its being more cultivated, 
ſince the pernicious uſe of ſpirituous liquors is now 
tolerated. 
Rye is alſo ſown in autumn to afford green feed for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring, before there is plenty 
of Graſs. When this is intended, the Rye ſhould be 
ſown early in autumn that it may have ſtrength to fur- 
niſh early feed. The great uſe of this is to ſupply 
the want of Turneps in thoſe places where they have 
failed, as alſo, after the Turneps are over, and before 
the Graſs is grown enough, to ſupply green feed for 
the ewes ; ſo that in thoſe ſeaſons, when the Turneps 
in general fail, it is very good huſbandry to ſow the 
land with Rye, eſpecially where there are ſtocks of 
ſheep, which cannot be well ſupported, where green 
feed is wanting early in the ſpring ; therefore thoſe far- 
mers who have large live ſtocks, ſhould have ſeveral 
methods cf ſupplying themſelves with ſufficient feed, 
leſt ſome ſhould fail; for as Turneps are a very pre- 
carious crop, ſome land ſhould be ſown with Cole- 
ſeed, which will ſupply the want of Turneps in win- 
ter; and if ſome of the ground, which was ſown 
late with Turneps which had failed, was ſown in au- 
tumn with Rye, that would be fit to ſupply the want 
of Cole-ſeed afterward. | 
RID ACA. Tourn. Init. R. H. 399. tab. 
224. Coronilla. Lin. Gen. Plant. 789. [fo called from 
ſecuris, Lat. a hatchet, becauſe the ancients fancied 
the ſeeds of it reſembled a hatchet.) Hatchet-vetch. 

The CHaRacTERs are, 
The empalement of the flower is ſhort, compreſſed, and of 
one leaf, cut into two ſegments which arc ere. The flower 
is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is beart-ſhaped, re- 
flexed on both ſides, and ſcarce longer than the wings 
theſe are oval, joining at the top, but open at the bottom; 


the keel is compreſſed and pointed. It hath ten ſtamina, 


nine joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by ſmall ſummits, 
and an oblong compreſſed germen, with a briſtly ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns 
to a long, compreſſed, ſword-ſhaped pod, with a thick 
border on one fide, plain on the other, opening in two cells, 
filled with ſquare 2 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
bodies; he has alſo joined it to the genus of Coronilla. 
We your but one Specs of this genus at preſents 
which 1s, 


SECURIDACA (Lutea) herbacea leguminibus falcato-gla- 


diatis. Herbacedus Hatchet-vetch, with hooked feoord- 
ſhaped pods. | | 
This plant grows naturally in the Corn-fields in Spain 
and Italy; it is annual, and periſhes ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe ; this hath trailing herbaceous ſtalks 
which grow a foot and a half long, and divide into 
many branches which ſpread on the ground, and are 
garniſhed with winged leaves compoſed of ſeven or 
eight pair of oval obtuſe lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; they are of a deep green and ſmooth. From the 
wings of the leaves ariſe the foot-ſtalks of the flowers; 
theſe come out by pairs * at each joint, are 
five or fix inches long, ſuſtaining at the top a large 
cluſter of yellow flowers of the butterfly kind; theſe 
are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods four or five inches 
long, ending in acute points; they have a ſuture on 
—_ ſide, one plain, and the other riſing and thick 
they are joined at their baſe to the foot. ſtalk, but 
ſpread open like the rays of a ſtar, and are divided by 
a longitudinal partition into two cells, each contain- 
ing a row of ſquare flat ſeeds of a reddiſh colour. This 
| 12 E plant 
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lant flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 


t is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in borders of 
light freſh earth in the ſpring, in the places where the 
— are to abide, for they ſeldom ſucceed well if 

they are tranſplanted; they ſhould be allowed at leaſt 
two feet diſtance, becauſe their branches trail upon 
the ground. When the plants come up, they will 
require no other care but to thin them where they 

are too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds, A 
few of theſe plants may be admitred into every good 
garden for variety, though there is no great beauty 
in their flowers. 

SED UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 513. Tourn. Inſt. 262. 
tab. 140. Anacampſeros. Tourn. Inſt. 264. [ſo called 
from ſedendo, Lat. ſitting, becauſe this plant does, 
as it were, fit upon the walls where it grows; or 
from ſedando, appeaſing, becauſe it appeaſes the pains 
of inflammations.] Houſeleek ; in French, Jonbarbe. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is ereft, acute, permanent, 
and cut into five ſegments. The flower has five plain, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed petals which ſpread open, and 
7 5 neftariums, with ſmall ſingle ſcales indented at the 
top, each being inſerted at their baſe to the outſide of the 
germen; it has ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length of the 
petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and froe oblong 
germen ending in ſlender ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. 
The germen afterward become ve ereft ſpreading capſules 
which are compreſſed, acute-pointed, opening from top to 
bottom, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnzus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and five ſtyles ; and 
to this he joins the Anacampſeros of Tournefort, 
making them but one genus. 

The Srreiks are, 

1. Szpum (Album) foliis oblongis obtuſis teretiuſculis 
ſeſſilibus patentibus, cyma ramosa. Hort. Cliff. 177. 
Houſeleek with oblong, obtuſe, taper leaves fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks, ſpreading open, and a branching ſtalk. Sedum 
minus teretifolium album. C. B. P. 177. Stone Crop, 
or ſmaller Houſeleek, with taper leaves and white flowers. 

Stun (Daſyphyllum) foliis oppoſitis ovatis obtulis 
carnoſis, caule infirmo floribus ſparſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
431. Houſeleek with oval, fleſhy, blunt leaves which are 
placed oppoſite, a weak ſtalk, and flowers growing thinly. 


Sedum minus, circinato folio. C. B. P. 223. Leſſer | 


Houſeleck with a roundiſh 1 ee N 
. Szpum (Rupeſtre) follis ſubulatis quinquefariam con- 
fertis baſi ſolutis floribus cymoſis. Hort. Cliff. 176. 
Houſeleek with awl-ſhaped leaves growing in cluſters, 
whoſe baſe has a looſe membrane, and flowers in bunches. 
Sedum minus à rupe St. Vincenti. Rail Syn. 2. 155. 
Leſſer Houſeleek, or Stone Crop of St. Vincent's Rock. 
 Szpum (Hiſpanicum) folus teretibus acutis, radicali- 
bus faſciculatis, cyma pubeſcente. Amœn. Acad. 4. 
p 273. Spaniſh Houſeleek with acute taper leaves, thoſe 
at the bottom growing in buuches, and the tips are hairy. 
Sedum Hiſpanum, folio glauco acuto, fore albido. 
Boerh. Ing. alt. 1. 287. Spaniſh Houſeleet with a gray- 
coloured acute leaf, and a white flower. : | 
- Sezpum (Acre) foliis ſubovatis adnato-ſeſſilibus gib- 
bis erectiuſculis alternis, cyma trifidi, Hort. Cliff. 
177. Stone Crop with oval, gibbous, erect, alternate 
leaves fitting cloſe to each other, and a trifid top. Sedum 
parvum acre, flore Juteo. J. B. 3. 994. The common 
Stone Crop, or Wall Pepper. ; - 
6. SzpuM (Rubens) foliis fuciformibus ſubdepreſſis, in- 
fimis 
dris, ſtaminibus reflexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Houſe- 
leek with depreſſed leaves, thoſe at the bottom being rang- 
ed by fours ;, the flowers have but five ſtamina which are 


reflexed. Sedum arvenſe, flore rubente. C. B. P. 283. 


Field Houſeleek with a red flower. 
7. SepuM (Annuum) caule erecto ſolitario annuo, foliis 


ovatis ſeſſilibus gibbis alternis, cyma recurva. Flor. 


Suec. 319. Houſeleek with an eres, annual, Angle ftalk, 
oval gibbous leaves which are placed alternate, and a re- 


curved top, Sedum minimum non acre flore albo. 


en cyma ſubquadrifida, floribus pentan- 


—_ 
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Rail Syn. 2. p. It5. The leaſt Stone Crop, 
with a white flower. 

8. Seon (Reflexum) foliis ſubulatis ſparſis baſi ſolutis, 
inferioribus recurvatis. Flor. Suec. 2. p. 1296. Stone 
Crop with awl-ſhaped ſparſed leaves, whoſe under ones are 
turned back. Sedum minus luteum, ramulis reflexis. 
C. B. P. 283. Smaller yellow Houſeleek with reflexed 
branches. 

9. Srbun (Sexangulari) foliis ſubovatis adnato-ſeſſilibus 
gibbis erectiuſculis ſexfariam imbricatis. Flor. Suec. 
390. Stone Crop with almoſt oval, gibbous, erect leaves 
growing cloſe to each other, and imbricated fix ways. 
Sempervivum minus vermiculatum. C. B. P. 204. 
Inſipid Stone Crop. 

10. SEDUM (Lillaſum) caule erecto, foliis planiuſculiſque 
ſubpiloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 423. Houſeleek with an erect 
ftalk, plain leaves, and foot-talks which are ſomewhat 
hairy. Sedum paluſtre ſubhirſutum purpureum. C. B. 
P. 285. Hairy Marſh Houſeleek with purple flowers. 

11. SEDUM (SMellatum) foliis planiuſculis angulatis, flo- 
ribus lateralibus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariis. Hort. Cliff. 176. 
Houſeleek with plain angular leaves, and fingle flowers 
fitting cloſe to the fides of the flalk. Sedum echinatum, 
vel ſtellatum, flore albo. J. B. 3. 680. Prickly or ftarry 
Houſeleek with a white flower. 

12. SEDUM any oc 2 2 caule ramoſa, floribus 
paniculatis. Hort. Cliff. 176. Houſeleek with plain 
leaves, a branching ſtalk, and flowers growing in pani- 
cles. Sedum Cepæa dictum. H. L. B. Houſeleek called 
Cepæa. 

13. SEDUM (Aizoon) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis planis, 
caule erecto, cymi ſeſſili terminali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
430. Houſeleek with plain, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
and an ereft ſtalk terminated by a head of flowers fitting 
cloſe to it. Anacampſeros flore flavo. Amman. Ruth. 
96. tab. 11. Orpine with a yellow flower. 

14. SepuM (Telephium) foliis planiuſculis ſerratis, co- 
rymbo folioſo, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. 616. Houſeleek 

<vith plain ſawed leaves, a leafy corymbus, and an ere 
talk. Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. 287. Common Or- 
pine, or Live- long. 

15. SEDUM (Hæmatodes) foliis ovatis integerrimis, ſum- 
mis amplexicaulibus, corymbo terminali. Houſeleck 
with oval entire leaves which at the top embrace the ſtalk, 
and a corymbus of flowers terminating the branches. Te- - 
lephium Luſitanicum hæmatodes maximum. H. R. 
Par. The greateſt Portugal bloody Orpine. 

16. SepuM (Anacampſeros) foliis cuneiformibus inte- 
gerrimis, caulibus decumbentibus, floribus corym- 
boſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 430. Honſeleek with wedge-ſhaped 
entire leaves, trailing ſtalks, and flowers growing in 4 
corymbus. Anacampleros minor, rotundiore folio, ſem- 
pervirens. J. B. 3. 682. Smaller and rounder-leaved 
evergreen Orpine. 

The firſt fort grows naturally upon old walls in many 
parts of England, fo is ſeldom planted in gardens , 
but as it is a medicinal plant, I have placed it here; 
this hath fender tratling branches, which are garniſhed 
with taper ſucculent leaves about half an inch long, 
ſtanding alternately round the branches. The flower- 
ſtalks riſe four or five inches high; their lower part is 
garniſhed with leaves which ſpread out horizontally ; 
the upper part of the ſtalk divides into ſmall foot- 
ſtalks, ſupporting many white ſtar-pointed flowers, 
gathered into a ſort of umbel. Theſe appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by five-cornered capſules filled with 
| ſmall ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 

The ſecond fort alſo pars upon old walls in many 
parts of England. The ſtalks of this are very ſlender 
and infirm ; the leaves are very ſhort, oval, and of a 
y colour ; they are placed by pairs oppoſite. The 
owers are ſet thinly at the top of the ſtalks ; they are 
ſmall, white, and their petals are obtuſe ; the ſum- 
mits upon the ſtamina are pretty large, and of a bright 
purple colour. It flowers about the ſame time as the 

former. 
The third fort grows naturally upon St. Vincent's 
Rock near Briſtol, and in "ſeveral parts of Wales; 
this has ſlender. purple ſtalks which trail upon the 
| ® ground, 


not biting 
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round, and are cloſely garniſhed with ſhort awl- 
—— leaves placed all round the ſtalks, which 
have a ſhort looſe membrane at their baſe, which falls 
off on being touched; the leaves toward the top of 
the ſtalk cloſe together; they are of a ſea- green co- 
lour, and not very ſucculent. The flowers grow at 


the top of the ſtalks in roundiſn bunches; they are of 


a bright yellow colour, and come out about the ſame 
time as the former. This plant, when it is once placed 
upon a wall, will propagate itſelf in plenty by its 
trailing branches, which put out roots from their 
oints. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain this is an 
annual plant with upright ſtalks, which riſe three or 
four inches high, garniſhed with fleſhy awl-ſhaped 
leaves near an inch long, which ſpread out on every 
ſide; they are of a gray colour. The top of the 
ſtalk divides into two lender erect branches, which 
have ſmall, white, ſtar-pointed flowers ranged above 
each other, and the top of the ſtalk at the diviſion of 
the branches is terminated by two or three flowers ſit- 
ting cloſe. This flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
the beginning of Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the plants will come up without care. 

The fitth is the common Stone Crop or Wall Pepper, 
ſo called for the acrid biting quality of the leaves ; 


this grows very common upon old walls and build- | 


ings in every part of England, and is ſo well known 
as to require no deſcription, There are two varieties. 
of it, one with large, and the other a ſmall yellow 
flower. 
The ſixth ſort grows upon moilt rocks in ſeveral parts 
of France and Germany, and is ſeldom ſeen in gar- 
dens; this riſes with an erect ſtalk about three inches 
high, garniſhed with obtuſe, cylindrical, ſucculent 
leaves. The ſtalk divides upwards into three or four 
branches, which ſuſtainſmall purpliſh flowers ſtanding 
erect. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally on dry barren rocks 
in the north of England; this is an annual plant with 
an erect ſtalk, garniſhed with oval leaves placed alter- 
nate. The italk feldom riſes above two or three inches 
high; the leaves fit cloſe to the ſtalks, and are of a 
rayiſh colour ; the flowers grow at the top of the 
alk in a reflexed ſpike ; they are ſmall and white. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally upon old walls and 
buildings in moſt parts of England, and is by ſome 
called Prick-madam ; this has long trailing ſtalks, 
which are garniſhed with fleſhy awl-ſhaped leaves, 
ſpreading out almoſt horizontally ; they are of a gray 
colour, and end in acute points. The flowers grow 
in reflexed bunches at the top of the ſtalks; they are 
ſtar-pointed, and of a bright yellow colour. 
The ninth fort is leſs common than either of the for- 
mer. I have found it growing upon the rocks in 
Wales. This hath the appearance of common Stone 
Crop, but the ſtalks and leaves are larger, and have 
no biting taſte : the leaves are ranged in fix rows, 
like the grains of the ſix-rowed Barley; the flowers 
are yellow, and larger than thoſe of the common 
Stone Crop. N 
The tenth ſort grows naturally upon moiſt rocks 
and boggy ſoils in ſeveral parts of the north of 
England and in Wales; this ſeldom riſes more than 
two or three inches high. The ſtalks are garniſhed 
with a few plain hairy leaves, and are terminated by 
purple flowers growing thinly. It flowers in June. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Italy and Ger- 
many; this is a low annual plant. The leaves are 


plain and angular; the ſtalks riſe three inches high, 


dividing at the top into two or three parts; the flowers 
come out ſingly from the {ide of the ſtalk ; they are 
white, ſtar-pointed, and are ſucceeded by ſtar-pointed 
rough capſules. 


The twelfth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 


turally in the ſouth of France and Italy; this hath 
lain ſucculent leaves. The ſtalks riſe ſix or ſeven 
inches high, dividing into ſmaller branches, which 


ſuſtain ſmall white flowers growing in large panicles ; 


theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen begin- 
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ning of Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the 
— 3 come up without care. This loves a warm 
ry ſoil. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this 
has a perennial root, compoſed of many thick fleſh 
fibres, from which come out ſeveral ſtalks which riſe 
near a foot high, and are garniſhed with * 
plain, thick leaves, nl xg. alternately on every ſide z 
they are two inches and a half long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, and are ſlightly ſawed on their 
edges. The ſtalk is mimi d by a flat corymbus 
of flowers, which ſit very cloſe on the top; they are 
of a bright yellow colour, compoſed of five Fer 
ſhaped petals which are erect, and ſpread out at the 
top; the ſtamina are large, erect, and are terminated 
by oval ſulphur- coloured ſummits. This flowers in 
June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
The fourteenth ſort is the common Orpine, which 
grows naturally in woods and ſhady places in many 
parts of England. Of this there are two varieties, one 
with white, the other with purple flowers. This has 
a perennial root compoſed of many glandulous knobs, 
from which come out round ſucculent ſtalks about 
two feet high, dividing toward the top into ſmaller 
branches; theſe are garniſhed with fleſhy, oval, ob- 
long leaves a little keel-ſhaped, which ſtand round 
the ſtalks without order ; they are two inches lon 
and one broad, of a gray colour, and ſawed ard 
their points. The ſtalk 1s terminated by a corymbus 
of flowers which are ſtar- pointed; in ſome they are 
white, and in others purple; they appear in July, 
and are ſucceeded by capſules filled wich {mall ſeeds, 
which ripen in autumn, 
This ſort is uſed in medicine; it is vulnerary and 
aſtringent, and is greatly recommendeded for its won- 
derful virtue in eaſing of pains. The leaves, bruiſed 


and laid on the part, e this effect both in green 


wounds and putrid ulcers ; and, if applied to corns, 
will in a ſhort time take them away. 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal; there 
are two varieties of this, one with white, and the other 
with purple flowers. The roots of this are compoſed 
of many thick fleſhy knobs ; the ſtalks are thick, 
ſucculent, and round ; they riſe near three feet high, 
and are garniſhed with oval ſucculent leaves which 
are entire; they are three inches long, and two inches 
and a quarter broad, placed by pairs, and thoſe on 
the upper part embrace the ſtalk with their baſe ; they 
are of a pale herbaceous colour. The flowers are 
collected in large bunches which terminate the ſtalks; 
theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 
which ripen in autumn. 
The ſixteenth fort grows naturally in Italy. The 
roots of this are fibrous; the ſtalks trail on the ground, 
and are garniſhed with wedge-ſhaped leaves ſtandin 
alternately round the ſtalks ; they are almoſt an inch 
long, and half an inch broad. The flowers are diſ- 
poſed in a compact corymbus, which fits cloſe on the 
the top of the ſtalks ; they are ſtar-ſhaped, of a pur- 
ple colour, and appear in July. This plant is an 
evergreen, which renders jt more valuable than the 
other ſorts. | 
All the ſorts of Stone . ws cally propagated, by 
planting their trailing ſtalks either in ſpring or ſum- 
mer, which ſoon put out roots ; but, as theſe thrive 
much better upon rocks, old walls or buildings, than 
in the ground, they may be diſpoſed upon rock-work 
in ſuch a manner as to have a good effect; and where 
there'are unſightly buildings, their tops may be co- 
vered with theſe plants ſo as to hide their deformity : 
in ſuch places, theſe plants will 1 to greater ad- 
vantage than on the ground. If the cuttings or roots 
of the perennial ſort are planted in ſome ſoft mud laid 
upon the walls or buildings, they will ſoon take root, 
and then ſpread into every joint or crevice, and in a 
ſhort” time will cover the place ; or if the ſeeds of 
thoſe annual ſorts which grow naturally in dry places 
are ſown ſoon after they are ripe on the top of walls, 
the plants will come up, and maintain themſelves 
without farther care. | * 
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The ſeveral ſorts of Orpine may be eaſily propagated 
by cuttings during the ſummer months, or by part- 
ing of their roots either in ſpring or autumn; theſe 
thrive beſt in a dry ſoil and a ſhad) ſituation, but-may 
alſo be planted for the ſame purp 4 as the other ſorts, 
eſpecial] the ſixteenth ſort, which is evergreen. The 
ſtalks of this kind hang down, and have a very good 


effect in rock-work, and the plants require no care; 


for when they are fixed in the place, they will ſpread 
and propagate faſt enough. 

The ſtalks of the common Orpine are frequently cut 
in ſummer, and faſtened to laths of the ſize of chim- 
ney-boards, which being framed together, are uſed 
for ſcreening the ſight of the fire-grates in rooms; 
theſe ſtalks will ſhoot and ſpread over the frame, and 
if the frames are taken out once a week, and the 
ſtalks watered over to refreſh them, they will continue 
in verdure for two months. 


SEED: The Seed of a plant conſiſts of an embryo 


with its coat or cover. The embryo, which contains 
the whole plant in miniature, and which is called the 
germ or bud, is rooted in the placenta or cotyledon, 
which makes the coat or involucrum, and ſerves the 
ſame purpoſes as the ſecundines, 1. e. the chorion and 
amnis in animals. 

The placenta or cotyledon of a plant is always dou- 
ble, and in the middle and common center of the two 
is a point or ſpeck, which is the embryo or plantule. 
This plantule, being acted on and moved by the 
warmth of the ſun and the earth, begins to expand, 
and protrudes or ſhoots out its radicle or root both 
upward and downward. By this it abſorbs the nu- 
tritious juice from the earth, and ſo grows and in- 
creaſes, and the requiſite heat continuing, the growth 
continues. 

Thus, e. g. a Pea or Bean being committed to the 
ground, is firſt found to cleave into two parts, which 
are, as it were, two leaves or lobes of the placenta, and 


in the fiſſure appears a point, which ſhoots out a root 


downward, and a bud upward ; the firſt ſpreading it- 
ſelf in the ſoil to catch the moiſture thereof, and the 
latter, mounting into the air, becomes the ſtem or 
body of the new plant. 

It is very remarkable how the plumule, or future ſtem, 
ſhould always get uppermoſt, and the radicle or root 
be turned downward, and this too perpendicularly to 
the horizon'; and not only this, but if, by any exter- 
nal means, the ſtem be diverted from this perpendi- 
cular, and bent, for inſtance, toward the earth, in- 


ſtead of perſevering in that direction, it makes an an- 


le or elbow, and redreſſes itſelf. 
The ſame is obſerved in trees, &c. blown down, with 
their roots by the wind, or in thoſe planted in pots, 


upon turning the pots upon one ſide. 
Now the Seed, from which a plant ariſes, being the 


lant itſelf in miniature, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe that, 


if it be depoſited in the ground with the plumule 
perpendicularly upward, and the radicle downward, 
the diſpoſition ſhould be maintained in its future 
rowth. 

Bur it is known that Seeds, ſown either of them- 
ſelves, or by the cn of man, fall at random, or 
among an infinite number of ſituations of the plumule, 
&c. The perpendicular one upward is but one, ſo 
that in all the reſt it is neceſſary the ſtem and root each 
make a bend, to be able the one to emerge directly 
upwards, the other downward. Now what force is it 
that effects this change, which is certainly an action 
of violence. ? 

Mr. Dodart, who firſt took notice of the phænome- 
non, accounts for it by ſuppoſing the fibres of the 
ſtem of ſuch a nature, as to contract and ſhorten by 
the heat of the ſun, and lengthen by the moiſture of 
the earth; and on the contrary, the fibres of the root 
to contract by the moiſture of the earth, and lengthen 
by the heat of the ſun. 


On this principle, when the plantule is inverted and | 


the root a-top, the fibres of the root being unequal- 


by expoſed to the moiſture, viz. the lower parts more | 


an the upper, the lower will contract, and this 
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contraction be promoted by the lengthening of the 
upper from the action of the ſun ; the * 
whereof will be, the roots recoiling, inſinuating far- 
ther into the earth, and getting beneath the body of 
the Seed. 
In a word: the earth draws the root toward itſelf, and 
the ſun promotes its deſcent; on the contrary, the 
ſun draws up the plume, and the earth in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſends it towards the ſame. 
M. De la Hire accounts for the ſame perpendiculari- 
ty, by only conceiving the root to draw a coarſer and 
heavier juice, and the ſtem a finer and more volatile 
one. In the plantule therefore we may conceive a 
point of ſeparation, ſuch as, that all on one ſide, e. g. 
the radial part is unfolded by the groſſer; and all on 
the other by more ſubtile juices. 
If the plantule then be inverted, and the root a-top, 
as it ſtill imbibes the groſſer and heavier juices, and 
the ſtem the lighter ; the point of ſeparation bein 
conceived as the fixed point of a lever, the root mul 


_ deſcend, and at the ſame time that the volatile juices 


imbibed by the ſtem, tend to make it mount. Thus 
15 the little plant turned on its fixed point of ſeparation 
till it be perfectly erect. 

The plant thus erected, M. Parent accounts for the 
ſtem's continuing to riſe in the vertical direction, thus: 
the nutritious juice being arrived at the extremity of 
a riſing ſtalk, and there fixing into a vegetable ſub- 
ſtance, the weight of the atmoſphere mult determine 
it to fix in a vertical poſition, ſo that the ſtalk will 
have acquired a new part of perpendicularity over the 
reſt ; juſt as in a candle, which held any how oblique- 
ly to the horizon, the flame will ſtill continue verti- 
cal, by the preſſure of the air. 

The new drops of juice that ſucceed, will follow the 
ſame direCtion; and as all together form the ſtem, 
that mult of courfe be vertical, unleſs ſome particular 
circumſtances intervene. 

And that, whereas the branches are likewiſe obſerved, 
as much as poſſible, to affect perpendicularity in moſt 
inſtances, inſomuch, that though they be forced to 
ſhoot out of the ſtem horizontally, yet in their progreſs 
they ere& themſelves ; M. Parent ſolves he om 
the vertical tendency of the nutritious juice, up the 
ſtem ; for the juice, being received in this direction 
into the new tender buds, 5 at firſt little reſiſtance; 
and afterwards as the branch grows firmer, it furniſhes 
a longer arm of a lever to act by. 

Mr. Aſtruc accounts for the perpendicular aſcent of 
the ſtem, and their redreſſing themſelves when bent, 
on theſe two principles, 

I. That the nutritious juice ariſes from the root to 
the top in longitudinal tubes, parallel to the ſide of 
the plant, which communicates either by themſelves, 
or by means of other horizontal tubes, proceeding 
from the circumference of the plant, and terminated 
in the pith. 

2. That fluids contained in tubes, cither parallel or 
oblique to the horizon, gravitate on the lower part of 
the tubes, and not at all on the upper. 

From hence it eaſily follws, that in a plant poſited 
either obliquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutri- 
tious juice will act more on the lower part of the ca- 
nals than the upper; and by that means inſinuate 
more into the canals communicating therewith, and 
be collected more copiouſly therein; thus the parts 


on the lower ſide will act more on the lower part, and 


will receive more accretion, and be more nouriſhed 
than thoſe on the upper; the con quence whereof 
muſt be, that the extremity of the plant will be oblig- 
ed to bend upward. | 

The ſame principle brings the ſeed into its due ſitua- 
tion at firſt. In a Bean planted upſide down, the 
plume and radicle are eaſily perceived with the naked 
eye, to ſhoot at firſt directly for about an inch; but 


-thenceforth they begin to bend, the one downward, 


and the other upward. . 

The two placentulæ or cotyledons of a ſeed are, as it 
were, a caſe to this little tender plantule or point, co- 
vering it up, ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding 


it 
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it from their own proper ſubſtance ; which the plan- 
tule receives and draws to itſelf, by an infinite num- 
ber of little filaments or ramifications, called funes 
umbilicales, or navel-ſtrings, which it ſends into the 
body of the placenta. a 
The cotyledons, for the moſt part, abound with a 
balſam diſpoſed in proper cells; and this ſeems to be 
oil brought to its greateſt pager oy while it remains 
humid, and then lodged in theſe repoſitories ; one 
part of the compoſition of this balſam is oily and te- 
nacious, and ſerves to defend the embryo from any 
extraneous moiſture, and by its viſcidity, to entangle 
and retain that fine, pure, volatile ſpirit, which is 
the ultimate production of the plant. 
This oil is never obſerved to enter into the veſſels of 
the embryo, which are too fine to admit fo thick a 
fuid, but this ſerves to preſerve the growing quality of 
the ſeed. The ſpirit, however, being quickened by 
an active power, may poſſibly breathe a vital princi- 
ple into the juices that nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp 
upon it the character that diſtinguiſhes the family 
* which every thing is changed into the proper 
nature of that particular plant. That this ſpirit now 
is truly the efficacious part, is evident, for when that 
is gone off, the oil that remains is quite vapid and in- 
active. It is this that gives plants their fragrant ſmell 
and peculiar taſtes, nor do their particular colours a 
little depend upon it. 
Now when the Seed is committed to the earth, the 
placenta ſtill adheres to the embryo for ſome time, 
guards it from the acceſs of noxious colds, &c. and 
even prepares and purifies the cruder juice the plant is 
to receive from the earth, by ſtraining it, &c. thro' 
its own body. 
This it continues to do, till the placentula being a 
little inured to its new element, and its root tolerabl 
fixed in the ground and fit to abſorb the juice thereof, 
it then periſhes, and the plants may be ſaid to be de- 
livered; ſo that nature obſerves the ſame method in 
plants contained in fruits, as in animals in the mo- 
ther's womb. 
It is very lurprifing, how many ſorts of Seeds will 
continue good for ſeveral years, and retain their grow- 
ing faculty, whereas many other ſorts will not grow 
when they are more than one year old; which is, in 
a great meaſure, owing to their abounding more or 
leſs with oil, as alſo the nature of the oil, whether it 
is of a cold or hot quality, and the texture of their 
outward covering. As for example; the Seeds of 
Cucumbers, Melons. and Gourds, which have thick 
horny coverings, and the oil of this Seed being of a 
cold nature, continue good eight or ten years; and 
Radiſh, Turnep, Rape, &c. with other oily Seeds 
(whoſe coats, though they are not ſo hard and cloſe 
as the others, yet) abounding with oil, which is of a 
warmer nature, the Seeds will keep good three or four 
years z whereas the Seeds of Parſley, Carrots, Parſ- 
neps, and moſt other umbelliferous plants, whoſe 
Seeds are, for the moſt part, of a warm nature, and 
have little oil in them, loſe their growing faculty often 
in one year, but ſeldom remain good longer than two 
years. Indeed all ſorts of Seeds are preſerved beſt, if 
kept in the pods or huſks wherein they grow; eſpe- 
cially if they are not paragon from the placenta, to 
which they are faſtened by an umbilical cord, thro” 
which they received their nouriſhment in their em- 
bryo ſtate z ſo that whoever would ſend Seeds to a diſ- 
tant country, ſhould always take care they are full 
ripe before they are gathered, and that they are pre- 
ſerved in their pods or huſks ; and when they are 
packed up for exportation, there ſhould be great care 
taken, that they are not ſhut up too cloſely from the 
air; which is abſolutely neceſſary to maintain the 
principle of vegetation in the Seed (though in a leſs 
degree) as it is to nouriſh the plant when germinated, 
x. have found by trying the following experiment, 
viz. Having ſaved a parcel of freſh Seeds of ſeveral 
kinds, as Lettuce, Parſley, Onions, &c. I took a 
pegs of each kind, and or into glals phials ; theſe 
ſtopped down cloſe, aud ſealed 
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ut them up in a trunk; the other parts of the ſame 

eds I put into bags; and hung them up in a d 
room, where the air had free admittance, in whic 
place they remained a whole year ; and in the follow- 
ing ſpring I took out a part of each parcel of ſeeds 
from the phials, as alſo from the- bags, and ſowed 
them at the ſame time, and upon the ſame bed where 
they had an equal advantage of ſun, air, &c. The 
reſult of this experiment was, that almoſt all the ſeeds 
which I took out of the bags grew extremely well, 
but of thoſe which were kept in the phials not one 
came up; after which, I ſowed the remaining part 
of the ſeeds in the phials, but had not one ſingle 
— from the whole, whereas thoſe preſerved in the 

ags grew very well both the ſecond and third years. 
And this experiment was afterward tried by one of 
my particular friends, with whom the effect was the 
ſame as with me. And ſome years after this, a gen- 
tleman of great eminence for his knowledge of plants, 
being very deſirous to procure - Seeds from every 
country, where the Britiſh nation had any commerce, 
gave his inſtructions to all the agents abroad, to 
end him over all the ſorts of Seeds they could col- 
lect in their different countries, and to put them u 
in bottles, ſealing the mouths of the bottles as cloſe 
as poſſible, to exclude the air; which was done by 
ſeveral of his correſpondents, who ſent him great 

uantities of Seeds, r= not one of them w when 


they were ſown ſo that thoſe perſons who ſend Seeds 


to a diſtant country, ſhould never be guilty of the 
like error. 

Theſe experiments prove, that all Seeds require ſome 
ſhare of freſh air, to keep the germen in a health 
ſtate ; and that where the air is abſolutely exclud 
the vegetative quality of the Seeds will ſoon be loſt ; 
therefore the anointing of the Seeds, or covering them 
over with fat or oil, ſhould not be practiſed; for as 
this will in a great meaſure ſhut up the pores of the 
Seeds, it will prevent the tranſpiration and inſpiration 
of air, whereby the ſeeds will ſoon be ſpoiled. 

The earth, which is the natural nurſe to all Seeds, 
will preſerve them much longer than any other body, 
provided they are buried ſo deep, as to.be beyond the 
influence of ſun and ſhowers, whereby they are pre- 
vented from vegetating. I have known ſeeds of ſe- 
veral plants remain buried three feet deep above twen- 
ty years, and when turned up to the air, have grown 
as well as freſh Seeds; and a particular friend of 
mine ſhewed me a ſpot of ground, which was covered 
with Corn-fallad, the Seeds of which he aſſured me 
had been buried thirty-two years in that place, and 


when turned up again to the air, were as productive as 


new Seeds. 


How the vegetative life is ſo long preſerved in Seeds, 
by being ſo deeply immerſed in the ground, is very 
difficult to explain; but as the fact is very notorious, 
it well accounts for the production of plants out of 
earth taken from the bottom of vaults, houſes, and 
wells; and from the earth which has been taken at a 
very great depth in thoſe places, there have been ma- 
ny plants produced, 'which were not inhabitants of 
the neighbouring ſoil; and this has been brought as a 
proof to ſupport the doctrine of ſpontaneous produc- 
tions, by fome who have aſſerted, that plants are of- 
ten produced without Seed. 
The earth which has been brought to England, from 
very diſtant countries, having many of the Seeds of 
thoſe plants which grew in thoſe = 5 buried there- 
in, when this has been placed in a proper degree of 
heat and ſpread abroad, the Seeds have vegetated, 
and great numbers of plants have come up ; whereby 
many plants, which would have eſcaped the notice of 
thoſe perſons who collect Seeds to ſend to Europe, 
have been obtained. 


A method for raiſing ſuch Seeds which have hard coats or 
ſhells ſurrounding them, and that have been judged very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to be raiſed in England. 


In the year 1724, I had a parcel of freſh, Cocoa · nuts 


given me, which were brought over from Barbadoes : 
12 


part 
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| — of theſe nuts I diveſted of their outward coat or 
uſle, and the other part I left entire, as | received 
them. | 


Boch theſe parcels I planted in large pots filled with | 


good freſh earth, and plunged the pots into hot-beds 
made of tanners bark, giving them gentle and fre- 
quent waterings, as the earth in the pots ſeemed to 
require; but not one of the whole number had 
made any attempt to ſhoot, as I could perceive z and 
upon taking them out of the pots, I found they were 
rotten. 
About four months after, I received another freſh 
rcel of Cocoa-nuts from Barbadoes, which I treated 
in another manner; from that part of theſe I cut off 
the outer coat or huſk, and the other part I left en- 
tife, as before: but ſuppoling it was owing to my 
planting the other parcel in pots, that they did not 
ſucceed, I made a freſh hot-bed with horſe-dung, 
and covered it over with freſh earth about eighteen 
inches thick, in which I planted the nuts, obſerving, 
as before, to ſupply it with convenient moiſture, as 
alſo to keep the hot-bed in an equal temper of heat, 
which I was guided to do by a thermometer, gradu- 
ated for the ule of hot- beds; but with all my care, I 
had no better ſucceſs than before, not one of the nuts 
making any eſſay towards ſhooting. 
The year following, I had another parcel of Cocoa- 
nuts given me, which, conſidering my former ill ſuc- 
ceſs, I planted in a different manner, as follows: 
Having a hot-bed, which had been lately made with 
tanners bark, and which was filled with pots of ex- 
otic plants, I removed two of the largeſt pots, which 
were placed in the middle of the bed; and, opening 
the tanners bark under the place where the two pots 
ſtood, I placed the two Cocoa-nuts therein, laying 
them ſide-ways, to prevent the moiſture (which might 
deſcend from the pots) from entering the hole at the 
baſe of the fruit, and thereby rotting the ſeminal plant 
upon its firſt germinating. | | 
I then covered the nuts over with the bark two or 
three inches thick, and placed the two pots over them 
in their former ſtation. 
In this place I let the nuts remain for ſix weeks, 
when removing the two pots and uncovering the nuts, 
I found them both ſhot from the hole in the baſe of 
the fruit an inch in length, and from the other end 
of the fruit were feveral fibres emitted two or three 
inches in length. 
Upon finding them in ſuch a forwardneſs, I took 
them out of the bark, and planted them in large pots 
filled with good freſh earth, plunging the pots down 
to the rims m tanners bark, and covering the ſurface 
of the earth in the pots half an inch with the ſame; 
ſoon after which, the young ſhoots were above two 
inches long, and continued to thrive very well. 
I communicated this method to ſome of my ac- 
quaintance, who have tried it with the ſame ſucceſs; 
-and if the nuts are freſh, ſcarce any of them miſcarry. 
This led me to try, if the ſame method would fuc- 
ceed as well with other hard-ſhelled exotic ſeeds, 
which 1 could not, by any method 1 had before 
tried, get to z as the Bonduck or Nickar-tree, 


the Phaſeolus Braſihanus lobis villoſis pungentibus, | 


Maximus Hermanni, or Horſe-eye Bean, with feve- 
ral others; and I have found it both a ſure and ex- 


peditious way to raiſe any fort of hard-ſhelled fruit | 


or feeds. 
For the heat and moiſture (which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to promote vegetation) they here enjoy in an 
equal and regular manner, che tanners bark (if rightly 
managed) keeping near an equality of heat for three 
months; and the water which deſcends from the pots, 
. when they are watered, is by the bark detained from 
being too ſoon diſſipated, which eannot be obtained in 
a common hot-bed, the earth in ſuch being worked 
away by the water, and thereby leaving the feeds of- 
ten deſtitute of moiſture. 8 | 
Some of theſe Seeds I have had ſhoot in a fortnight's 
time, which, I am informed, would not have fo done 
in a month, in their natural ſoil and chmate. 


Mßuſcari. 
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I have allo found it an excellent method to reſtore 
Orange, or any other exotic trees, which have ſuf. 
fered by a tedious paſſage, in being too long out of 
the ground, by laying their roots and ſtems in a mo- 
derate tan-bed for three or four days before they arc 
planted ; inſomuch that I recovered two Orange. 
trees, which had been ten months without either earth 
or water. 

In the common method of ſowing ſeeds, there are 
many kinds which require to be ſown ſoon after the 
are ripe; and there are many others which lie in the 
ground a year, ſometimes two. or three years, before 
the plants come up ; fo that when the ſeeds which 
come from diſtant countries are ſown, the ground 
ſhould not be diſturbed, but wait with patience, in 
expectation of the plants, at leaſt two years; for it 
has often happened to ſeeds which I have ſown, that 
have been brought from America, that part of them 
have come up the firſt ſeaſon, ſome the next, and 
others not until the third year; fo that if the ground 
had been diſturbed, I ſhould have loſt many plants 
which, by my waiting ſo long, came up and ſucceeded 
very well. 

As there is ſuch difference in the length of time, which 
ſome ſeeds will keep good over others, I thought it 
would not be unacceptable, if I ſhould add an ac- 
count of thoſe ſeeds which require to be ſown ſoon af. 
ter they are ripe; and of others, how long th may 
be kept good, if they are carefully ſaved ; which 1 
have drawn out in the following table, which will, in 
a great meaſure, direct how thoſe ſeeds, which are 


not here included, require to be treated. 


The firſt claſs of ſeeds which I ſhall enumerate, is of 
thoſe which ſhould be ſown in autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe ; otherwiſe many of them will not ſuc- 
ceed, and others will often remain in the ground a 
whole ſeaſon, if they are kept out of the ground till 
ſpring, whereby a full year will be loſt. 


Adonis, or Flos Adonis, fee Adonis. 
Alexanders, or Aliſſanders, ſee Smyrnium. 
Anemony, or Windflower, fee Anemone. 
Angelica. 

Arſe- ſmart the eaſtern ſort, ſee Perſicaria. 
Aſh-keys, ſee Fraxinus. 

Aſphodel, or King-ſpear, ſee Aſphodelus. 
Auricula. | | 
Beech-maſt, ſee Fagus. | 
Biſhop's-weed, fee Ammi. 
Chriſtopher-herb, ſee Atta. 

Ciceli, ſee Myrrhis. 

Colchicum, or Baſtard-ſaffron. 
Corn-ſallad, ſee Valeriana. 

Cornflag, ſee Gladiolus. 


Crocus. 

Crown Imperial, ſee Fritillaria. 
Fennel-giant, ſee Ferula. 
Flower - de- luce, fee Iris. 


Fraxinella, ſee Dictamnus. 

Fritillaria, or chequered Tulip. 
Gentian, ſee Gentiana. 

Ground Pine, ſee Teucrium. 
Hare's-ear, ſee Bupleurum. 

Hartwort, ſee Bupleurum and Seſeli. 
Hog's-fennel, ſee Pencedanum. 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus. 

Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus. 

Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 

Laferwort, ſee Laſerpitium. 

Lilly, ſee Lilium. | 
Lilly-aſphodel, fee Crinum and Hemerocallis, 
Lilly-hyacinth, fee Scilla. | 
Lilty-narciſſus, ſee Amaryllis, 

Lov - 75 ſticum. 

Manda e, ſee Mandragora. 

_ fee Acer. | 
Mafterwort, fee Imperatoria and Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis. 

Moly, fee Allium. 


Narciſſus 


SEE 
Narciſſus, or Daffodil. 
Oak, fee Quercus. 
Oak of Jeruſalem, ſee Chenopodium. 
Paſque-flower, ſee Pulſatilla. | 
Piony, ſee Pzonia. 
Polyanthus, ſee Primula. 
Ranunculus, or Crowfoot. 
Samphire, ſee Crithmum. 
Scurvy-graſs, ſee Cochlearia. 
Seſeli, or Sermountain, ſee Siler. 
Snow-drop, ſee Galanthus. 
Sowbread, ſee Cyclamen. 
Spiderwort, fee Anthericum. 

Spignel, ſee Meum. 

Star of Bethlehem, ſee Ornithogalum, 
Staveſacre, ſee Delphinium. 
Tulip, ſee Tulipa. 
Turnſole, ſee Heliotropium. 
Yew-tree, ſee Taxus. 


In the next claſs I ſhall enumerate thoſe ſorts of ſeeds, 
which are belt the firſt ſpring after they are ſaved, 

many of which will not grow if they are kept longer ; 
wherefore thoſe who deal in ſeeds, ſhould deſtroy the 
ſeeds they have remaining after the ſeaſon is over, 
and not ſell them to impoſe on their dealers, to the 
great loſs of their crops, nor keep them to mix with 
new ſeeds, as 1s too often practiſed. 


African Marygold, ſee Tagetes. 
Agrimony, ſee Agrimonia. 
Alkanet, ſee Bugloſſum. 


Amaranthoides, or Globe Amaranthus, ſee Gom- 


phrena. 
Aniſe, ſee Pimpinella. 
Aſparagus, or Spearage. 
Balſamine, ſee — 
Baſil, ſee Ocymum. 
Baſtard Saffron, ſee Carthamus. 
Bay- tree, ſee Laurus. | 
Bean, fee Faba. 
Beet, ſee Beta. 
Blue-bottle, ſee Cyanus. 
Borrage, ſee Boraga. 
Buckwheat, ſee Fagopyrum. 
Bugloſs, ſee Bugloſſum. 
Canterbury- bell, ſee Campanula. 
Carraway, ſee Carum. 
Carnation, ſee Dianthus. 
Carrot, ſee Daucus. 
Caterpillar, ſee Scorpiurus. 
Celeri, ſee Apium. 
Chervil, ſee Chærophyllum. 
Cheſtnut, ſee Caſtanea. 
Chichling Pea, ſee Cicer. 
Clary, ſee Horminum and Sclarea. 
Columbine, ſee Aquilegia. 

Coriander, ſee Coriandrum. 
_ Crane's-bill, ſee Geranium. 
Creſs, ſee Naſturtium. 
Cumin, ſee Cuminum. 
Cypreſs, ſee Cupreſſus. 
Dame's Violet, ſee Heſperis. 
Everlaſting Pea, fee Lathyrus. 
Fennel, ſee Fœniculum. 
Fennel- flower, ſee Nigella. 
Fenugreek, ſee Trigonella. 
Finochia, ſee Fœniculum. 
Firr, ſee Abies. 
French Honeyſuckle, ſee Hedyſarum. 
French Marygold, fee Tagetes. 
Goat's-rue, ſee Galega. 
Globe Thiſtle, ſce Echinops. 
Gromwel, or Graymil, ſee Lithoſpermum, 
Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus. 
Hemp, ſee Cannabis. 
Hollyhock, ſee Alcea. 
Hyſſop, ſee Hyſſopus. 
Indian Pepper, ſee Capſicum. 
Kidney-bean, ſee Phaleolus, 


SEE 
Larch-tree, ſee Larix. | | 367 *. : 32:6 
Larkſpur, ſee Delphinium: n 
Lavender, ſee Lavendula. 
Laurel, ſee Padus. 
Leek, fee Porrum. 
Lentil, ſee Lens. 
Love- apple, ſee Lycoperſicon. 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus. 
Lychnis, or Catchfly. 
Mad-apple, ſee Melongena. 
Mallow, the Venetian, ſee Hibiſcus: 
Marjoram, ſee Majorana. 
Marvel of Peru, ſee Mirabilis. 
Marygold, fee Calendula. 
Millet, ſee Milium. 
Mullein, ſee Verbaſcum. 
Moth-mullein, ſee Blattaria. 
Navew, ſee Napus. 
Oil- nut, or Palma Chriſti, ſee Ricinus: 
Roman Nettle, ſee Urtica. Fas 
Onion, ſee Cepa. 
Orach, 
Origany, ſee Origanum. 
Panic, ſee 22 
Parſley, fee Apium. 
Parſnep, ſee Paſtinaca. 
Peas, ſee Piſum. 
Pink, ſee Dianthus. 
Poppy, ſee Papaver. 


Purſlain, fee Portulaca. 


Radiſh, ſee Raphanus. This will grow well two years, 
Rape, ſee Napus. | 
Rue, ſee Ruta. 

Savory, ſee Satureja. 

Scabious, ſee Scabioſa. 

Skirret, ſee Siſarum. 

Snails, ſee Medica. 

Snapdragon, ſee Antirrhinum. 
Spinach, ſee Spinachia. 
Stock-gilliflower, ſee Leucoium, 
Succory, ſee Cichorium. 

Sun-flower, ſee Helianthus. 

Thyme, ſee Thymus. 
Tobacco, ſee Nicotiana. 

Trefoil, ſee Trifolium. 

Turnep, ſee Rapa. | 

Venus Looking-glaſs, ſee Campanula. 
Venus Navelwort, ſee Omphalodes. 
Vetch, ſee Vicia. ; 
Woad, ſee Ifatis. 

Wall-flower, ſee Leucoium. 


The next claſs of ſeeds are ſuch as may be kept two 
years. and will not be the worſe, provided they are 
well ſaved, though theſe are equally good for uſe the 
firſt year. 


Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle. 
Cabbage, 
Cauliflowers, Flee Braſſica. 


Citrul, or Water Melon, ſee Anguria. 


Clover, ſee Trifolium. 

Convolvulus, or Bindweed. 

Endive, fee Endivia. 

Flax, ſee Linum. | 

Indian Flowering-reed, ſee Cannacorus, 
La-lucern, fee Medica. 

Lavender, fee Lavendula. 

Lettuce, fee Lactuca. 

Mellilot, ſee Trifolium. 


| Muſtard, fee Sinapi. 


Sorrel,” ſee Acetoſa. 


* 

The fourth claſs of Seeds are ſuch as may be kept 
three years or more, and will grow very well after- 
ward, provided they are well ſaved; and ſame of the 
ſorts ave generally proferred for being three years 
old, particularly the Cucumber and Melon-ſeeds ; 
becauſe, when the Seeds are new, the plants grow 
too vigorous, and produce a {mall quantity of * ; 
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SEE 


but it is not proper to keep theſe longer than four or 
five years, notwithſtanding they will grow at eight 
or nine years old ; becauſe when the ſeeds are too old, 
the plants will be weak, and the fruit which they 
produce will be ſmall. 


Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle. 
Cabbage, ſee Braſſica. | 
Cedar of Libanus, ſee Larix, if kept in the cones. 
Cucumber, ſee Cucumis. 

Gourd, ſee Cucurbita. 

Lettuce, ſee Lactuca. 

Melon, ſee Melo. 

Pinus, the Pine-tree, if kept in the cones, 
Pumpion, ſee Pepo. 

Savoy, ſee Braſſica. 

Simnel, or Squaſh, ſee Cucurbita. 
Water Melon, ſee Anguria. 


The following is a lift of ſuch Seeds as will frequently 
remain in the earth a whole year, eſpecially if they 
are ſown in the ſpring ; ſo that whenever the plants 
do not come up the firſt year, the ground ſhould 
remain undiſturbed till the following ſpring (but 
muſt be kept clear from weeds) when the plants will 
come up. 


Adonis, or Flos Adonis. 
Alaternus. | 
Alexanders, ſee Smyrnium. 
Angelica. 


Corn-ſallad, ſee Valerianella. 


Fennel, ſee Fœniculum. 

Fraxinella, or White Dittany, ſee Dictamnus. 
Golden-rod, fee Solidago. 

Gromwel, or Gramil, fee Lithoſpermum. 
—4 Pra ſee Bupleurum. 
Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus. 
Hog's-fennel, ſee Peucedanum. 
Holly, ſee Ilex. 

Juniper, ſee Juniperus. 
Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium. 
Lovage, ſee Liguſticum. 
Maple, ſee Acer. 

Maſterwort, ſee Aſtrantia. 
Mercury, ſee Mercurialis. 
Moly. f 

Piony, ſee Pzonia. 

Seſeli, or Sermountain, ſee Siler, 
Spignel, ſee Meum. 

Starwort, fee Aſter. 

Staveſacre, fee Delphinium. 
Turnſole, ſee Heliotropium. 
Yew, ſee Taxus. 


If the ſeeds mentioned in this liſt are ſown ſoon after 
they are "= many of the ſorts will come up the 
following ſpring ; but whenever they fail ſo to do, 
there will be no danger of their growing the following 
year, provided the Seeds were good, therefore people 
ſhould not deſpair of them the firſt year. Moſt of 
the umbelliferous plants have this property of remain- 
ing in the ground ſeveral months, and ſometimes a 
whole year, before the plants appear; therefore they 
ſhould be managed accordingly, by ſowing their 
ſeeds on a border, which can - ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed till the plants come up. There are ſome 

articular ſorts of ſeeds, which I have known remain 
in the ground eighteen months, and ſometimes two 
years, after which time the plants have come up very 
well: of theſe ſorts are the Morina, Tribulus ter- 
reſtris, Staveſacre, Mercury, and ſome others ; but 


as they do not conſtantly remain ſo long in the 


round, there can be no certainty of the time when 
the plants will appear. 


The rules here laid down, concerning the length of 


time which ſeeds may be kept out of the ground and 
prove good, will in general be found true; being 


drawn up from ſeveral years experience, having taken 


— 
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notes every year from the times of ſowing great va- 
rieties of ſeeds, to the Aſs of the plants above 
ground. And in this I have obſerved fk oddneſs in 
the growth of ſeeds, as is not to be accounted for ; 
as that of ſowing ſeeds of the ſame plant for two or 
three years ſucceſſively, and not having had one plant 
ariſe ; and the fourth year, from the remaining part of 
the ſeeds, I have had ſome plants come up, notwith- 
ſtanding the age of the Seeds. At other times it has 
happened, that ſome Seeds have grown the ſame 
ſpring they were ſown, and a great part of them 
have remained in the ground till the . au- 
tumn, when the plants have come up, ſo that there 
have been two different crops from the ſame ſowing. 
I have alſo tried many experiments in keeping of 
Seeds, and find the beſt method to preſerve them 
good is, to keep them in a moderate temperature of 
warmth, where they may not ſuffer from any incle- 
mencies in the outward air, nor have too much 
warmth, which will exhale the moiſture too freely, 
and cauſe the Seeds to decay ſooner than they other- 
wiſe would do. This is well known to moſt people 
who cultivate Melons, who, when their Seeds are 
new, which would occaſion the plants being too vi- 
gorous, and therefore not ſo fruitful, put them into 
the inner pocket of their breeches, which are in con- 
ſtant wear, where they keep them for fix weeks or 
two months before they ſow them, which will weaken 
the ſeeds as much as two years longer keeping them 
in the ordinary way. | 


All forts of Seeds will keep much longer in their 


pods, or outer coverings, where they can be thus pre- 
ſerved; becauſe the covering not only preſerves them 
from the injuries of the outward air, but if the Seeds 
are not ſeparated from them, they ſupply them with 
nouriſhment, and thereby keep them plump and fair. 

But the Seeds of all ſoft fruits, ſuch as Cucumbers, 
Melons, &c. muſt be cleanſed from the fruit and 
mucilage which ſurrounds them, otherwiſe the rot- 

ting of theſe parts will corrupt and decay the Seeds in 

a ſhort time, 

When Seeds are gathered, it ſhould always be done 
in dry weather, when there is no moiſture upon them; 
and then they ſhould be hung up in bags (eſpecially 
thoſe which vermin eat) in a dry room; in which ſitu- 
ation they will keep longer than if they were cloſely 
ſhut up, and the air excluded from them. | 

There are but few people who are curious enough in 

ſaving their Seeds ; ſome, for want of judgment, not 

diſtinguiſhing the beſt plants of their kinds, to let 
them grow for ſeeds ; and others, out of covetouſneſs 
to ſave a great quantity of ſeeds, frequently let a 
whole ſpot of ground, filled with any particular ſort 
of plants run up to ſeed, ſo that the good and bad 

plants are ſaved indifferently, which is the occaſion 

of the general complaint of the badneſs of the Seeds 

which are commonly vended, and is what the dealers 
in Seeds ſhould endeavour to remedy. 

There 3s a common method of trying the goodneſs of 
many ſorts of Seeds, which is, by putting them in wa- 

ter, and thoſe of them which Ck to the bottom are 
eſteemed good, but what ſwim on the ſurface are re- 

jected as good for little; but this will not hold in 
many forts, for I have ſaved the Seeds of Melons, 
which have floated on the ſurface of the water when 
they were waſhed from the pulp, and after keeping 
them two years, they have grown well; but the Me- 
lons produced on theſe plants were not ſo thick 
fleſhed, as thoſe which were produced from heavy Seeds 
of the ſame Melon. The lightneſs of many forts of 
Seeds, I apprehend, may be owing to their not having 
been ſufficiently impregnated by the farina fœcun- 
dans; which is frequently the caſe with thoſe plants 
that are kept in ſtoves, or under frames, where the ex- 
ternal air is often too much excluded from them, which 
may be abſolutely neceſſary to the conveying of the 
farina in ſubſtance, or the gentle efluvia thereof, to 
the uterine cells; and this more particularly may be 
the caſe, in thoſe ſorts which are male and female 


in different plants; or where the male flowers grow 
at 


S/E'L* 
at remote diſtances from the female, on the fame 
plant; which in the Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, 
and many other ſorts of plants, is conſtant. There- 
fore of late years, ſince the doctrine of the generation 
of plants has been better known amongſt gardeners, 
they have been curious enough to aſſiſt nature in this 
operation; but they have had more re tothe pro- 
duction of fruit, than to the obtaining of perfect 
Seeds; though by procuring of the one, the other 
muſt of courſe receive the benefit. This practice has 
been principally confined to the ſetting of the fruit 
of their Melons, and early Cucumbers. The me- 
thod is this; when the fruit appears upon the plants, 
and the flower at the top is juſt fully expanded, they 
take ſome of the moſt vigorous male flowers, and 
with a pin move the apice which ſuſtain the farina fœ- 
cundans, gently up and down, over the bloſſom of 
the female flowers, whereby the farina is ſcattered 
into them; and alſo lay one of the freſh blown male 
flowers with the open ſide over the mouth of the fe- 
male flowers, that hereby the fruit may be ſufficient! 
impregnated ; and where there are male flowers ſo 
ſituated, as that they may be joined without pulling 
them off the plant, it is always to be choſen, By 
this method, the gardeners have ſucceeded in ſetting 
the firſt fruits of this ſort which have ap 


very often, when the weather has proved fo unfa- 
vourable as to render it unſafe to admit the external 
air to the plants, the fruit have been produced ſuc- 
ceſſively "4 three weeks or a month, before any of 
them have been ſet to grow, but have fallen off ſoon 
after they appeared. Therefore this is a convincing 

roof of the neceſſity for the ovary of the fruit to be 
impregnated, eſpecially where good Seeds are to be 
obtained; and this will explain the cauſe of new 
Seeds often failing, as hath 4228 already mentioned 
under the article of GENERATION; fo that many per- 

ſons have been deceived by ſowing Seeds of their own 


faving, without knowing how it has happened, I 


have ſeveral times been deceived in obtaining good 
Seeds of tender exotic plants, which have flowered, 
and produced (to all appearance) very good Seeds, 
but many times they have all failed ; which I ap 

hend was owing to the keeping of the glaſſes ſo . 
during the time the plants were in flower, as that the 
external air was excluded; which, if it had been ad- 
mitted, might have aſſiſted the farina in the impreg- 
nation of the Seed, and thereby have rendered it — 4 ; 
becauſefrom theſame plants, in morefavourable ſeaſons, 


when the free air has been admitted, have produced | 


1 of Seeds. 1 


n 
mon Engliſh names of the Seed, oppoſite to which 
I have added the Latin names, that the reader may 
with eaſe turn to the ſeveral articles in the Gardeners 
Dictionary, where each ſort is particularly treated of, 
and directions are given for their management. 

SEGMENTS OF LEAVES are the parts of 


ſuch leaves of plants as are divided or cut into many 


ſhreds. 
S ELA GO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 687. Camphorata. Com. 
Santolina. Boerh. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The flower has a ſmall permanent 1 of one leaf, 
cut into four parts at the top. e flower is of one 
petal, it has a very ſmall tube, a little perforated ; the 
brim is ſpreading, and cut into five parts, the two upper 
ſegments are the leaſt. It hath four hair-like ſtamina the 
length of the petal, to which they are inſerted, two of 
wwhich are longer than the other, terminated by ſingle ſum- 
mits; and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a fingle ſtyle, 
2 2 an ne, 
comes a ſeed, wrapped up in the petal of the flower. 
This — of plants ptr in he les Fon 
of Linnezus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds are included in a capſule, 


P on 
the plants, which before this was practiſed, general- 
ly dropped off, and never grew to any ſize; ſo that 


the tables here ſubjoined, J have given the com- | 


be germen afterward be- | 


I 


Sz1.460'(Corymboſa) corymbo multiplici. Lin. 


they are very ſmall, and 


SELI 


I bas an umbellated flower; the general umbel is 


. SELINUM (Sylveſtre 


2. 


"coded 


SEL 

We have but one Sr xeixs of this genus at preſent, 
in the Engliſh gardens, viz. fs: We 

Sp. Plant. 


629. Selago with a multiplied corymbus. Camphorata 
* umbellata, fruteſcens. Hort. Amſt, 2. p. 
79 Shrubby, African, umbellated borata. 

his plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; 
it has lender ligneous ſtalks which riſe ſeyeri or _ 
feet high, but are ſo weak as to. require ſuppott ; they 
ſend out many ſlender branches, which are garniſhed 


with ſhort, linear, hairy leaves, that come out in cluſters 
from the ſame 


point. The flowers are produced in 
umbels at the top. of the ſtalks, the general umbel 
being compoſed of a multiplicity of ſmall umbels ; 
a pure white; they 
ar in July and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded. 
eeds here. 
This plant is preſerved in gardens more for the 
ſake of variety than for its beauty, for the branches 
very irregular, and hang downward, and the 

eaves being ſmall make little appearance, and the 
flowers are ſo ſmall as not to be diſtinguiſhed at any 
. 4 by 1 | 

t is propagate cuttings, which puts out roots 
freely if they are planted 15 any of the ſummer 
months; if theſe are planted in a bed of freſh earth, 
and covered cloſe down with a hell or hand-glaſs, 
ſhading them from the ſun, and refreſhing them now 
and then with water, they will ſoon put out roots; 
then they muſt be gradually hardened, and afterward 
tranſplanted into ſmall pots, placing them in the ſhade 
till they have taken root; then they may be placed with 


other hardy green-houſe plants, where they may re- 


main till the end of October, when they muſt be re- 
moved into ſhelter, for theſe plants will not live in 
the open air in England; but as they only require 
protection from hard froſt, ſo they ſhould be treated 
in the ſame way as other of the hardieſt kinds of green- 
houſe plants, 
N UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 300, Thyſſelinum. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 319. Milky Parſley, 
The CHarAcTERs are, T 
plain 
and ſpreading, and the particular umbels are the ſame; the 
involucrum is compoſed of many linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
which ſpread open; the umbel is uniform; the flowers have 
five inflexed heart-ſhaped petals which are unequal; they 
have five hair-like ſtamina terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits. The germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupport- 
ing two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by fingle ſtigmas; it af- 
terward becomes a plain compreſſed fruit channelled on 
both ſides, parting in two, containing two oblong elliptical 
Plain ſeeds, channelled in the middle, and have anes 
on their ſides. 
This genus of 2 is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Spxciss are, | 
radice fuſi-formi multiplici. 
Hort. Cliff. 9 $ Milky Parſley with ſpindle-ſhaped roots. 
Thyſſelinum Plinii. Lob. Icon. 711. Pliny's wild Milky 
Parſley. | i 
—. (Paluſtre) ſublacteſcens radice unica. Haller. 
Helv. 443. Selinum which is almoſt milky, and having a 
ſingle root. Thyſſelinum paluſtre. Tourn, Inſt. 319. 
Marſh, wild, Milky Parſley. | 
The firſt ſort grows by the fides of lakes and ſtand- 
ing waters in ſeveral parts of Germany; this hath 
many ſpindle-ſhaped roots, hanging by fibres which 
ſpread and multiply in the ground. The ſtalks riſe 
ve or ſix feet high ; they are ſtreaked, and of a pur- 


ple colour at bottom, ſending out ſeveral branches 
toward the top; the leaves are finely divided like 


thoſe of the Carrot, and when broken there iſſues out 
a milky juice; the ſtalks are terminated by umbels of 
whitiſh "xa which come out in June, and are ſuc- 

by compreſſed bordered ſeeds which ripen in 
Auguſt. 


12 G The 


3 edged leuver, and ſpreading t 
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The ſecond ſort grows naturally in mw places in 
Germany. The leaves of this are much longer and 
cut into narrower ſegments than thoſe of the former; 
the ſtalks riſe higher; the umbels are larger, as are 
alſo the ſeeds. The whole plant abounds with a 
cauſtic milky juice. ** 
Theſe plants are pteſetved in botanic for va- 
ricty, but are rarely cultivated any where elſe; they 
are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in autumn, and the plants aftetward treated in the 
ſame way as Angelica. ; 

SEMIFISTU AR FLOWERS are ſuch 

— whoſe upper part teſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, 
as in Ariſtolochia or Birthworr. 

SEMINAL LE AV Es are thoſe plain, ſoft, and 
undivided leaves that firſt ſhoot forth from the great- 
eſtpart of all ſown ſeeds, which leaves ate very dif- 
ferent from thoſe which ſucceed on the ſame plant, in 
ſize; figure, ſurface, and poſition. 

A SEMIN ARY is a ſeed-plot which is adapted or 
fer apart for the ſowing of ſeeds, Theſe are of dif- 
ferent natutes and magnitudes; according to the ſeve- 
ral plants intended to be raiſed therein. If it be in- 
tended to raiſe foreſt or fruit-trees, it muſt be propor- 
tionah] large to the quantity of trees deſigned, and 
the foil ould be carefully adapted to the various 
forts of trees. Without ſuch a place as this every 
gentleman is obliged to buy, at every turn, whatever 
trees he may wand to repair the loſſes he may ſuſtain 
in his orchard, wilderneſs, or larger plantations, ſo 
that the neceſſity of ſuch a ſpot of ground will eaſily 
be perceived by every one; but, as I have already 
piven directions for preparing the ſoil, and ſowing 

e ſeeds in ſach a Seminary, under the article of 
Nvstiy, I ſhall not repeat it in this place, but refer 
the reader to that article: 

It is alſo as neceſſary for the ſupyort of a curious 
flower-garden, to have a ſpot of — ſet apart for 
the ſowing of all ſorts of ſeeds of choice flowers; in 
order to obtain new varieties, which is the only me- 
thod to have a fine collection of valuable flowers, as 
alſo for the ſowing of all ſorts of biennial plants to 
ſucceed thoſe Which deray in the flower- garden, by 
Which means the borders may be annually repleniſh- 
dd, which, without ſuch a Seminary, could not be ſo 
well done. | 
This Seminary ſhould be ſituated at ſome diftance from 
the houſe, and be entirely cloſed either with a hedge, 
wall, or pale, and kept under lock and key, that all 
vermin may be kept out, and that it may not be ex- 
poſed to all comers and (goers, who many times do 
miſchief before they are aware of it. As to the ſitua- 
tion, ſoil, and marmer of Preparing the ground, it 
has been already mentioned under the article of Nux- 
skRv, and the particular account of raifing each ſort 
of plant being directed under their proper heads, it 
would be needleſs to repeat it here. 

SEMINIFEROUS. Beari of rene, ſeed. 

SEMPERVIVUM. Lin. Gen: Plant. 538. Sedi 
ſpecies. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 262. tab. 140. g 

The CnARACrERS are, 1 

The flower bas a concave permanent empalement cut into 
man acute ſegments; it bas ten oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed petals a little longer than the empalement, and 
ttwelve or more narrow utul. ſbuped ſtuminu terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits ; it has twelve germen placed circularly, 
fitting upon + many ſtyles which ſprtad out, and are trown- 
ed by atute ſtigmas. The germen afterward become ſo many 
ſhort compreſſed tapſules, pointed on the outfide, and open 
on the inſide, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged ih the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's tleventh claſs, wfich includes thoſe plants 


'whoſe flowers have twelve ſtatnina and many ſkyles. 


The Spretxs are, | | 
1. SzMpeRvivoM (Teckorum) r 
patentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Houſelerk with bairy- 
ects. Sedum majus vul- 
gare. C. B. P. 283. Common large Hauſeleek. . 
2. SEMPERVIVUM (Globiferum) foliis ciliatis, Propagi. 


$E M 
hairy-tdged leaves, whoſe offsets are globular. Sedum 
majus vulgari ſimile, globulis decidentibus. Mor. 

Hiſt. 3, p. 472. Greater Houſeletk reſembling the com- 

mon, and having globular offsets which fall of | 

3. Srurtavtvux (Montanum) foliis ciliatis, propagini- 
bus pitulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 665. Honſtleek with Fairy 
edges and ſpreading offsets. Sedum montanum majus 

foliis noh tis, floribus rubentibus. C. B. P. 283. 

Greater Mountain Houſeletk whoſe leaves are not indented, 

and having red flowers. | 

4. SthPtRVIvUuM (Arachnoideam) foliis pilis intertextis, 
1 loboſts. Lin. Sp. Plant. 465. Honſeleek 
with threads Fm leaf to leaf, and plobular _— 
Sedufh montanum tomentoſum. C. B. P. 284. Wool- 
ly Moantain Houſeletk, commonly called Cobweb Sedum. 

5. Sthvtrvivum Look, caule arboreſcente lævi 
ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Honſelret with a ſmooth, 
tree-tike, branching ſtalk. Sedum majus arboreſcens. 

| J. B. 3. 686. Greater Tree Houſelerk. 

6. StMpeRvIvum (Canarienſe) caule foliorum ruderibus 
lacero, foliis tetuſis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 464. Houſeleck 
with ftalks torn by the ratliments of the leaves, and blunt- 
pointed leaves, Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium 
maximis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 189. Canary Houſeleck 
with the largeſt leaves. 

7. SEMPERVIVOM (Africanum) foliorum marginibus ſer- 
rato-dentatis, propaginibus patulis. Honuſeleek with 

Leaves whoſe borders are indented like a ſaw, and - 

mn offsets. Sedum Afrum montanum, foliis ſubro- 
tundis, dentibus albis ſerratis confertim natis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. p. 286. African Mountain Honſelret, with 
roundifh, 12 ed, ſawed leaves, having white edges. 
The Hit fort is our common Houſeleek, which is 
feen in every part of England growing on the tops 
of houſes and walls, but is not a native of this coun- 
try ; t has many thick ſucculent leaves ſet together 
in a round form; they are convex on their outſide 
and plain within, ſharp-pointed, and their borders 
ate ſet with ſhort fine hairs. The leaves ſpread open, 
and He cloſe to the earth in which they grow, ſend. 
ing out on every ſide offsets of the ſame form. From 
the center of theſe heads ariſes the flower-ſtalk which 
is abont a foot high, ſucculent and round, of a red- 
diſh colour, and 1s garniſhed at bottom with a few 

narrow leaves; the upper part of the ſtalk divides 
into two or three parts, each ſuſtaining a ſpike or 
range of 715 1 1 2 7-21 The flowers are 
compoſed o petals which fpread open, and 
end in acute points; they are red, Pr in he center 
is ſituated the crown or germen which are placed cir- 
cularly, and, after the petals are fallen off, they ſwell 
and become ſo many horned capſules filled with fmall 
ſeeds. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn. | 
This plant is eaſily propagated by offsets, which the 
plants put out in plenty on every fide. If theſe are 
planted in mud or ftrong earth placed on a building 
or old wall, they will thrive without farther care. 
The ſecond fort 'grows naturally in the northern 
parts of Europe. The leaves of this ſort are much 
| narrower, and the heads are furniſhed with a greater 
number of leaves than thoſe of the former, which 
grow more compact, and are cloſely fet on their 
edges with hairs. The offsets of this are globular, 
their leaves turning inward at the top, and lie cloſe 
over each other; theſe are thrown off from between 
the larger heads, and falling on the ground rake root, 
whereby it propagates very faſt. The flower-ſtalks of 
- this are ſmaller, and do not riſe fo high as thoſe of 
the former, and the flowers are of a paler colour. 
The third fort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
mountains; this greatly reſembles the firſt, but the 
leaves are ſmaller and have no indentures on their 
edges; the offsets of this ſort ſpread out from the 
fide of the older heads, and their leaves are more open 
and expanded. Out of the center of the crown comes 
forth the flower-ftatk, which riſes nine or ten inches 
high, garnied below with ſome” narrow leaves; the 

x. om is divided into three or four branches, 

Ic 
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nibus globoſis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 464. Houſekek with 


h are cloſely furniſhed with deep red flowers, com- 
; | | poſed 


Badmi 


poſed of twelve ſtar- pointed pointals, ſet tound the 
circle or germen, which is attended by twenty-four 


ſtamina terminated by purple ſummits. This flowers 
at the ſame time with the firſt ſort... 

The fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
| Helvetian mountains; this has mu 
| rower leaves than either of the former. The heads 
are ſmall and very compact; the leaves are gray, 
ſharp-pointed, and have ſender white threads croſſing 
from one to the other, interſecting each other in va- 
rious manners, ſo as in ſome meaſure to repreſent. a 


ſpider's web, The flower-ſtalks riſe about ſix inches 


ö high, they are ſucculent, round, and garnifhed with | 


awl-ſhaped ſucculent leaves placed alternately ; the 
upper part of the ſtalk divides inta two or three 
branches, upon each of which is a ſingle row of flow- 
ers ranged on one ſide above each other, compoſed of 
eight ſpear-ſhaped petals, of a bright red colour, with 


a deep red line running longitudinally in the middle; 
a ſtar, and in the center | 


. theſe ſpread open in form 
is ſituated the crown or germen of an herbaceous co- 
lour, ſurrounded by ſixteen purple ſtamina which are 
| erect and ſpreading, terminated by yellow ſummits. 
This fort flowers in June and July. 
All the above-mentioned ſorts are extremely hardy, 
and propagate very faſt by offsets ; they love a dry 
ſoil, ſo are very proper to plant in rock-work, where 
they will thrive better than in the full ground, and 
want no care; for when they 
wil —— and ſpread faſt enough, ſo that the lar- 
ger ſorts may require to be annually reduced to kee 
them within proper compaſs. When any of chele 
heads flower, they die ſoon after, but the offsets ſoo 
y their place. | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and allo in Portugal; the old walls about 
Liſbon are covered with this plant. This riſes with 
a fleſhy ſmooth ſtalk eight or ten feet high, dividin 
into many branches, which are terminated by — 
heads or cluſters of leaves lying over each other like 
the petals of a double Roſe; they are ſucculent and 
ſpear-ſhaped, of a bright and have very ſmall 
indentures on their edges like the teeth of a very fine 


ſaw. The ſtalks are marked with the veſtiges of the | 


fallen leaves, and have a light brown bark; the 
flowers rife _ _ _ the 9, forming a 
la ramidal ſpike ; are of a bright yellow 
| nor, cad the petals ſpread o 3 — 
a ſtar; the other parts are like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies. This ſort generally flowers in autumn or 
winter, and the flowers continue long in beauty, dur- 
ng which time they make a fine appearance. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
which is much eſteemed by the curious; this was 
obtained by a branch which had been acciden- 
tally broken from a plant of the plain kind at 
ngton, the feat of his Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, which, after having laid ſome time, was planted, 
and when the young leaves puſhed out, they were 
- variegated. Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by 
cutting off the branches, which, when planted, ſoon 


put out roots; theſe ſnould be laid in a dry place for 
they are planted, that the bottom may 


a week before 
be healed over, otherwiſe they are apt to rot, eſpe- 

cCially if they have much wet. When the cuttings 
are planted in pots, they ſhould be placed in a ſhady 
ſituation, and muſt have but little wet, and if they 
are planted in a ſhady border, they will require no 
water, for the moiſture of the ground will be ſuffici- 
ent for them. Some years paſt theſe plants were ten- 
derly treated; their cuttings were put into a hot-bed 
to forward their putting out roots, and in winter the 
plants were kept in ſtoves, but later experience has 


taught us that they will thrive better 'with hardier | 


treatment; for, if they are protected from froſt and 
wet in winter, and have a good ſhare of air in mild 
weather, they will thrive better, and flower oftener 
than when they are tenderly nurſed. I have fre- 
quently ſeen the branches of theſe plants, which 


have been accidentally broken off and fallen on the 


made 


ſhorter and nar- | 


are once fixed, they | 


points of | 
in looſe panicles upon 


SEN 


- form the diſk, 


5 
| dike a tongue, and are — * in three parts at the top. 
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ground, put out roots as they have laid, and have 
good plants. The fort with ſtriped leaves is 
tenderer than the other, and more impatient of wet 
in winter. | 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands; 
this ſeldom riſes high, unleſs the plants are drawn up 


by tender management. The talk is thick and rug- 
ged, chiefly occaſioned by the veſtiges of the decay- 


ed leaves; it ſeldom riſes above a foot and a half 


crown of 
iſpoſed circularly like a full-blown double 
Roſe. The leaves are — and end in obtuſe 
1 which are a little incurved ; they are ſucculent, 
to the touch, and pliable, The. flower-ſtalk 
comes out of the center, and riſes near two feet high, 
branching out from the bottom, ſo as to form a re- 
gular pyramid of flowers, which are of an herbaceous 
55 and ſh — jh of * 1 ſpecies z 
they appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded b 
— capſules filled with all ſeeds which 2 
late in autumn or winter, and then the plant dies. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after it is o_ in pots filled with light ſandy 
earth, covering them over very lightly with the ſame 
earth, Theſe pots ſhould be placed under a common - 
frame to keep out the froſt, but ſhould be expoſed 
to the open aur at all times in mild weather ; here the 
may remain till the ſpring, when the danger of 
— froſts is over, and then they ſhould be remov- 
ed to a ſituation where they may have only the morn- 
ing ſun, and in dry weather the earth ſhould be wa- 
tered gently. This will ſoon bring up the plants, 
which muſt be kept clean from weeds, and, when 
they arefit to remove, ſhould be planted in pots 
filled with light loamy earth, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root; then they may be 
placed with other hardy ſucculent plants in a ſhelter- 
ed ſituation for the ſummer, and if in winter they 
are placed in a frame where they may be protected 
from hard froſt, and enjoy the free air in mild wea- 
ther, they will thrive better than with tender treat- 
ment. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
| this is a very low plant, whoſe heads ſpread 
cloſe on the ground; they are much ſmaller than 


high, e at the top one very large 
leaves, di 


- thoſe of the common Houſeleck. The leaves have 


white edges, which are indented like the teeth of a 
ſaw; they ſpread open flat; the flowers are produced 
naked foot-ſtalks ; they are 
ſmall and white, ſo make but little appearance. 
This is propagated: by offsets, 1 ut out in 
plenty from the ſides of the heads; this muſt be plant- 
ed in pots, ſheltered from the froſt in winter, and in 
ſummer placed in the open air with other hardy ſuccu- 
lent plants. | 
EC I ©. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 456. tab. 260. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 857. Iſo called from ſeneſcere, Lat. to 
wax old, becauſe in 4 hot climate or weather it ſoon 
flouriſhes, and grows old, and the feed afterward 
repreſents the head of old men. It is alſo called 
Erigeron from i, in the ſpring,, and yieaw, to wax 
old, becauſe it flouriſhes in winter, and become old 
in the ſpring. It is alſo called Herba Pappa, beciuſe 
its ſeeds are very downy.] Groundſel; in French, 
Senepon. 1 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets which 
female balf florets which make the 
border or rays; theſe are included in one common cylindri- 
cal empalement which is rough, ſcaly, and contratted 
above. The odite florets are tubulous, funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the brim, which are re- 
flexed ; they have five ſmall hair-like ſtamina connected at 
the top, terminated by cylanarical ſummits, and an oval 
germen covered with down, ſituated under the petal, ſup- 
porting a flender ſtyle, crowned by two oblong revolvin 

omas. The germen afterward turns to an oval feed, 
covered with down, incloſed in the empalement. The 
female half florets, which form the rays are ſtretched out 


This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 


lants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite | 


itful florets, and female half florets which are bar- 
ren. - To this genus he has added ſeveral of Tourne- 
fort's ſpecies of Ragwort. - 
We ſhall not trouble the reader with the mention- 
ing thoſe ſpecies of this genus which are eſteemed 
common weeds, ſo are not cultivated in gardens, but 
_ confine ourſelves to thoſe which are the moſt valuable 
here, ſſns | 
The Sprciks are, Ys 
1. Sznxcto ( Hieracifolius) corollis nudis, folits amplexi- 
caulibus laceris, caule herbaceo erecto. Hort. Upſal. 
261. Groundſel with naked petals, torn leaves embracing 
the ftalk, and an erett berbaceous flalk. Senecio Ame- 
ricanus altiſſimus, maximo folio. Tourn. Inſt. 466. 
Falle American Groundſel with a very large leaf. 
2. SENECIO (Pſeudo China) corollis nudis, ſcapo ſubnu- 
do longiſſimo. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 164. Groundſel with 


_ naked ſtalks which are very long. Senecio Madraſpa- | 


tanus, rapi folio, floribus maximis cujus radix i non- 
nullis China dicitur. Hort. Elth. 345. Groundſel of 
Madraſs, with a Turnep leaf and a very large : 


whoſe root is called China- root. 
3. Srwecio (Aureus) corollis radiantibus, foliis crenatis, | 


infimis cordatis petiolatis, ſuperioribus pinnatifidis ly- 
ratis. Flor. Virg. 98. Groundſel with radiated flowers 
and crenated leaves, the lower ones of which are beart- 
ſhaped and have foot-ſtalks, but the upper lyre-ſhaped. and 
wing-pointed. 
4. SENI (Haſtulatus) corollis radiantibus, petiolis 
 amplexicaulibus, pedunculis folio triplo longioribus, 
folits pinnato-ſinuatis, Flor. Leyd. Prod: 164. Ground- 
ſel with radiated flowers, foot-ſtalks embracing the ſtalks, 
foot-ſtalks to the flowers three times the length of the 
leaves, and winged finuated leaves. Jacobæa Afra, pe- 
rennis viſcoſa Tm, aſplenii folio. Vaill. Act. 1720. 


African, perennial, yellow, clammy Ragwort, with a 


24 leaf. 
5. Senec1o (Elegant) corollis radiantibus, foliis pinnati- 


fidis æqualibus patentiſſimis, rachi infernè anguſtari. 


Hort. Cliff. 406. Groundſel with radiated flowers, wing- | 


pointed leaves which are equal and r , and the 
midrib below narrowed. Jacobza' Africana fruteſcens, 
flore amplo p rpureo elegantiſſimo, ſenecionis folio. 
Volk. Norimb. 225. Shrubby African * 1 with a 
large, elegant, purple flower, and a Groundſel leaf. 


6. Senecio (Abrotanifolius) corollis radiantibus, foliis 


pinnato-miltifidis linearibus, nudis acutis floribus co- 
rymboſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 869. Groundſel with radi- 
ated flowers, and wing-pointed, multifid, linear leaves. 
Jacobza foliis ferulaceis, flore minore. Tourn. Inſt. 
R. H. 486. Ragwort with leaves like Giant Fennel, and 


, a fair ney: | 
7. Sxxxcio (Paludeſus) corollis radiantibus, foliis enſi- 


formibus acute ſerratis ſubtus ſubvilloſis, caule ſtric- 
to. Lin. Sp. Plant. 870. Groundſel with radiated flow- 
ers, ſword-ſhaped leaves which are acutely ſawed, a lit- 
tle hairy on their under fide, and a cloſe ſtalk. Jaco- 
bæa paluſtris altiſſima, foliis ſerratis. Tourn. Inſt. 
485. Talleſt Marſh Ragwort with ſawed leaves. 

8. Sznxcio (Sarracenicus) corollis radiantibus, floribus 
corymboſis, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis glabriuſculis. 
Hort. Upſal. 266. Groundſel with radiated flowers grot - 
ing in a corymbus, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmootb 

leaves. Jacobæa Alpina, foliis longioribus ſerratis. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 485. Alpine Rag wort with longer 


ſawed leaves. | 


9. Sexzc10 (Altifimus) corollis radiantibus, floribus co- 


rymboſis, foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ſemiamplexicauli- 
bus. Groundſel with radiated flowers growing in a corym- 
' bus, and ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves half embracing the 
acobza pratenſis altiſſima, limonii folio, 
Tourn. Inſt. 485. Talleft Meadow Ragwort, with a Sea 
Lavender leaf. | | 
10. SN (Orientalis) corollis radiantibus, floribus 
corymboſis, foliis enſiformibus dentatis amplexicau- 
libus. Groundſel with radiated flowers growing in à co- 
 rymbus, and ſword. ſbaped indented leaves which embrace 


11. 


— 


2 


| 
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' the falks. Jacobæa Orientalis, latifolia altiſſima. 
Tourn. Cor. 36. Talleſt Eaſtern Ragwort with a braad 


leaf. 

11. 3 (Incanus) corollis radiantibus, foliis utrin- 
que tomentoſis ſubpinnatis laciniis ſubdentatis, co- 
rymbo ſubrotundo. Haller. Helv. 731. Groundſel with 
radiated flowers, half-winged leaves which are downy on 
both fides, ſegments which are ſomewhat indented, and a 
roundiſh corymbus of flowers. n Alpinum 
incanum, folis laciniatis. C. B. P. 133. Alpine, boary, 

Corn Marygold with cut leaves. | 

12. SgnEc10 (Rigidus) corollis radiantibus, ſpatulaceis 
repandis amplexicaulibus ſcabris eroſis, caule frutico- 
ſo. Hort. Cliff. 406. Groundſel with radiated flowers, 
ſpatule-ſhaped, rough-pointed, ſawed leaves, embracing 
the ſtalks, which are fbrubby. Jacobæa Africana fru- 
teſcens, foliis rigidis & hirſutis. Hort. Amſt. 2. p. 
125 Shrubby African Ragwort, with ſtiff and bairy 

aves. 14 7h 

13. SENEC1O (Ticifolius) corollis radiantibus, foliis fa- 

prunes amplexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticoſo. 

ir, Cliff. 84. Groundſel with radiated flowers, and 
arrow-pointed indented leaves embracing the ſtalks, which 
are ſhrubby. Jacobæa Africana fruteſcens, foliis in- 
ciſis & ſubtus cinereis. Com. Rar. Plant. 42. African 


forubbyRagwort, with cut leaves, which are gray on their 


14. SENEcIo (Halamifolins) corollis radiantibus, foliis 
obovatis carnoſis ſubdentatis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 871. Groundſel with radiated flowers, oval 
fleſhy leaves which are ſomewhat indented, and a ſhrubby 
falt. Doria Africana arboreſcens foliis craſſis & ſuc- 
culentis atriplicem referentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 98. 
* tree-like Doria, with thick aud ſucculent leaves like 

Mex. | | | 
The firſt ſort = naturally in North America; this 
is an annual plant. The ſtalk is round, channelled, 
and hairy; it riſes three feet high, and is garniſhed 
with torn leaves which embrace the ſtalks with their 
baſe ; the flowers are produced in a fort of umbel on 
the top of the ſtalks, and are compoſed of florets 
having no rays; they are of a dirty white, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with a long down. 
This plant is preſerved in ſome botanic gardens for 
the ſake of variety, but has very little beauty. The 
ſeeds of this muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the 

x me , and when the plants are come up fit to remove, 

they ſhould be tranſplanted to another hot-bedto bring 
them forward, and afterward they may be planted in 
a warm border, where they will flower in July, and 
their ſeeds will ripen in autumn. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally at Madrafs ; this 
hath a perennial root, which has been ſuppoſed to be 
the China-root, but is now generally believed to be 
a ſpurious kind. The roots are compoſed of ſome 
thick fleſhy tubers, ſending out many fibres on every 
ſide, from which come out ſome large cut leaves ſhap- 
ed like thoſe of the Turnep, but are ſmooth. The 
flower-ſtalk is lender, almoſt naked, and riſes a foot 
and a half high, ſuſtaining ak the top a few yellow 
flowers, compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 
having no rays or borders; theſe are ſucceeded by 

oval ſeeds crowned with down, but they rarely ripen 
in England. 1 5 568 
This fort is tender, ſo will not thrive in this country, 
unleſs it is kept in a warm ſtove; it is propagated by 
parting of the roots in the ſpring. The offsets ſhould 
planted in filled with light kitchen-garden 
earth, and ſhould then be — into the tan-bed in 
the ſtove, and treated in the ſame way as other tender 
exotics, 1 . | 

The third fort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath a perennial root, from which come out many 
roundiſh leaves upon long, ſlender, hairy foot-ſtalks; 
they are about an 'inch and a half over each way ; 
they are of a purpliſh colour on their under fide, and 
are crenated on their edges. The ſtalks riſe near two 
feet high, and are garniſhed with a few leaves which 
are indented on I ſide in form of alyre. The up- 
per part of the ſtalk divides into ſeveral ſlender long 


foot- 
4 


foot talks, each ſuſtaining one erect flower compol- 
ed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets in the center, and 
a few female florets from the rays ot border. They 
are yellow, and appear in June and July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn, Which are crowned with down. 
It is propagated by offsets, which come out in plenty 
from the root; theſe may be ſeparated in autumn, 
and planted in an eaſt border of loamy earth, allowing 
each plant two feet room to ſpread. When they have 
taken new root, they will require no other cate but 
to keep them clean from weeds: 

The fourth fort grows riaturally in Africa ; this hath 
an herbaceous perennial ſtalk, which branches out at 
che bottom, and riſes about two feet and a half high, 
garniſhed at bottom with narrow leaves, which are 
— or eight inches long, ſinuated on the ſides 


ſo as to reſetnble winged leaves, and are alſo in- 


dented. The upper leaves ate ſmaller, and embrace 
the ſtalks; they are very clammy, and ſtick to the 
fingers on being handled ; the upper part of the ſtalk 
divides into ſeveral very long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing one yellow radiated flower. Theſe plants conti- 
nue in flower moſt part of the ſummer, and the ſeeds 
ſometimes ripen in autumn. 

This is p by cutting off the ſide ſhoots in 
any of the ſummer months, and planting them in a 
| ſhady border, where in five or ſix weeks they will take 
root, and may then be taken up and planted in pots, 
placing them in the ſhade till they have new roots; 
then they may be removed to an open ſituation, ob- 
ſerving to water them duly in dry weather, and in 
winter they muſt be placed under a frame, here they 
may be ſcreened from hard froſt, for they will not 
live abroad through the year here. | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


Hope; it is an annual plant, which hath many herba- | 


ceous branching talks that riſe near three feet high, 
rniſhed with equal wing-pointed leaves which ſpread 

at. The flowers are produced in bunches on the top 
of the ſtalks; they are large and radiated, the border 
or rays being of a beauti rple colour, and the 
middle or diſk yellow. Th 
till the froſt ſtops them, and make a fine appearance. 
The ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to 


ſcatter, there will be plenty of plants riſe the ſpring 


following without care; they may be alſo ſown upon 
a bed of earth in the Longs of and when the plants are 
fir to remove, they may be tranſplanted about the 
borders of the flower- garden. If ſome of the plants 


are planted in pots and houſed in winter, they may | 


be preſerved till fpring. gens 

Fhe ſixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 
nees; this hath a 28 root and an annual ſtalk. 
The root is compoſed of a great number of long ſlen- 
dee fibres which ſtrike derp in the ground, and ſpread 


N fide; the ſtalks riſe two feet high, and be- 
come a li 


ttle ligneous in autumn; they are garniſhed 
their whole length with v 
leaves, reſembling thoſe of 'Fennel; the flowers 
are produced: in bunches on the top of the ſtalks ; 
are yellow, and have rays or borders reſembling 
thoſe of the other ſpecies. This ſort flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds rĩipen in autumn. 
It r by ſeeds, which ſhould' be ſown u 
on a loamy earth, where it is expoſed only 
to the morning ſun, where the plants will riſe better 
than in a warmer ſituation. en the plants are fit 
to remove, they may be tranſplanted on a ſhady bor- 
der, where they may remain till autumn, obſerving 
to keep them clear from weeds all the ſummer; then 


narrow wing; pointed 


they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where they, | 
are to remain. The following ſummer the plants will 


flower and produce ripe ſeeds, and the roots will 
oontinue, if they are in aſhady' ſituation and a loamy 
The ſeventk ſort grows naturally about Paris, by the 
des of waters and in moiſt meadows. The root is 
perennial; the ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, are 
cloſe channelled, and garniſhed; with ſword-ſhaped 
leaves, five or ſix inches long and one broad, which 


plants flower from July | 


| 


1 
N 


| 


| 
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The flowers are yellow, radiated, an 
ſort of corymbus on the top of the ſtalk; theſe come 


Which ripen in autumn. 
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are ſharply ſawed on their edges, and are hairy on 


their under fide. The upper part of the ſtalk divides 


into ſeveral ſlender foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining yellow radi- 
ated flowers which appear in June and July, and the 
ſeeds 14 in autumn, ſoon after which the ſtalks de- 
to the root. , | | 
e eighth ſort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains, and is ſometimes found growing in low 


doe furs in the Iſle of Ely; this hath a creeping 


root, by which it propagates and ſpreads wide where- 
ever it is once eſtabliſhed. The ſtalks of this riſe four 
feet high, and are garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves five inches long, and one and a quarter broad ; 
they are ſawed on their edges, and placed alternate. 
produced in a 


out in July, and are ſucceeded by ſceds having down, 

he ninth ſort grows naturally in F rance ; this hath 
ſome reſemblance of the eighth, but the root does 
not creep like that. The leaves are ſhorter, and the 


ſerratures on their edges are very ſmall ; they em- 


brace the ſtalks with their baſe, and end in ſharper 
wer The flowers are produced in larger and looſer 
unches on the top of the ſtalk, are of a paler yellow 
colour than thoſe of the former, and appear about 
the ſame time. | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant, where it 
was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the feeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris; this hath a perennial - 
root and an annual ſtalk. The lower leaves are a foot 
long, four inches broad in the middle, and ſomewhat 
ſhaped like a ſcymitar, the midrib being curved out- 
ward toward the point; they are ſmooth, and ſlightly 
indented on their edges. The talk riſes four feet 
high, and is garniſhed with leaves growing ſmaller al! 
the whole length, which embrace it half round with 
their baſe z at the top of the ſtalk the flowers are pro- 
duced in a compact corymbus ; they are of a deep yel- 
low, and have rays like thoſe of the former ſorts, 
which appear about the ſame time. 
Theſe forts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds or parting 
of their roots ; the 4 is generally practiſed when 
the plant is once obtained, as that is the moſt expe- 
ditious method, eſpecially for the eighth ſort, whoſe 
roots are apt to ſpread and increaſe too faſt where 
they are not confined. The beſt time to tranſplant 
and divide theſe roots is in autumn, when their ſtalks 
decay, that they may get good root before the ſpring. 
Theſe plants are too large for ſmall gardens, ſo are 
proper furniture for large borders, in extenſive gar- 
dens, or to plant on the ſides of woods, where they 
may be allowed room, for they ſhould have at lea 


flour feet allowed to each. When theſe are intermixed 


with other tall growing plants in ſuch places, they 


will add to the variety. Oe 
If they are propegued by ſceds, they ſhould be ſown 
on a ſhady border in the ſpring, obſerving, if the ſea- 
ſon proves dry, to water the ground from time to time, 
which will bring up.the plants; theſe muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, and when they are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at a foot diſtance, 
where they may remain till autumn, and then they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where they are to 
ſtand for flowering. | 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this 
is a perennial plant of low growth. The ſtalks ſeldom 
riſe a foot high; the whole plant is covered with a 
very white . down; the leaves are winged and 
indented; the flowers are collected into a cloſe round 
corymbus on the top of the ſtalk; they are of a gold 
colour, and are radiated; theſe appear in June, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in England. 

It is propagated by flipping off the heads in the ſpring, 
and planting them in a bed of loamy earth in a 


ſhady ſituation, here they will put out roots, and 


may afterward be tranſplanted into an eaſt border, 
where they may have the morning ſun only, fot this 
plant loves a gentle loamy foil, and a ſituation not too 
much expoſed to the ſun. The plant * fine 
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hoary leaves, will make a pretty diverſity when inter- 


mixed with other plants; and, as it requires but little 


culture, and takes up but little room, they deſerve a 
lace in ſmall gardens. 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk ſix 
or 1d. feet high, which is cloſely garniſhed with 
rough leaves, whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalks ; thoſe 
on the lower part are four inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad, but they 1 diminiſh in their 
ſize to the top; they are ſtiff, hairy, and of a dark 
green, oblong, heart-ſhaped, and indented, on their 
edges. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches; they are radiated, and of a bright yellow 
colour. This plant continues flowering great part of 
the ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this hath a — branching ſhrubby 
ſtalk, which riſes four or five feet high, Kadi out 
branches irregularly on every ſide, garniſhed with ſtiff 
leaves, whoſe baſe embraces the ſtalks ; they are ir- 
regular in their figure, about three inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, deeply cut on their 
edges, and of a gray colour on their under fide. The 
flowers grow in looſe bunches at the end of the 
branches, are radiated, and of a pale yellow colour. 


This fort flowers great part of ſummer, and the ſeeds 


ripen in autumn. 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this has a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes ſe- 
ven or eight feet high, ſending out branches on every 
ſide the whole length, which are garniſhed with oblong 
oval leaves indenred on their edges ; they are about 
two inches and a half long, and almoſt two broad, 
fleſhy and hoary. The flowers are produced in looſe 
bunches at the extremity of the branches, almoſt in 
form of an umbel ; they are radiated, and of a pale 
yellow colour. This fort flowers in July and Au- 
guſt, but rarely produces good ſeeds here. | 
The three ſorts laſt mentioned are too tender to live 
in the open air through the winter in England, but 
are ſo hardy as to only require proteCtion trom hard 
froſts ; ſo if they are kept in pots and placed either 
under a frame inwinter, or in a common green-houſe 


with other hardy kinds of plants, which require a 


large ſhare of air in mild weather, and only require 
to be ſcreened from hard froſt, they may be pre- 
ſerved in England. They are all eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds or cuttings, but the latter bile the 
moſt expeditious method is generally practiſed 


here. If the cuttings are lead in a ſhady border | 
u 


during any of the ſummer months, they will readil 

take root, and then *they ſhould be taken up wit 

balls of earth to their roots, and each planted in a ſe- 
parate pot filled with good kitchen-garden earth, and 
placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to a more open ſituation, 
where they may remain till there is danger of ſharp 
froſt, when they ſhould be removed into ſhelter, and 


treated in the ſame way as other hardy kinds of green- 


houſe plants. 


If theſe plants are ropagated by ſeeds, they ſhould | 


be ſown on a bed of freſh earth, expoſed only to the 
morning ſun the beginning of April, obſerving in 
dry weather to moiſten the ground now and then, 
which will forward the vegetation of the ſeeds. When 
the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 


| weeds till they are fit to remove, when they ſhould 


be planted in pots, and treated in the ſame way as 
thoſe raiſed from cuttin | | 


8. 
SENN A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 618. tab. 390. Caſſia. 


Lin. Gen. 461. [ſo called from ſana, Lat. healthy, 


/ becauſe its leaves reſtore health.] Senna. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


. The flower bas an empalement of five concave leaves; it 
bas five roundiſb concave petals which ſpread open, and 


* 


ten declining ſtamina, terminated by obloyg arched ſum- 


mits, The germen is roundiſh and compreſſed, ſupportin 
a ſnort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The —— 
afterward becomes à plain, roundiſh, compreſſed pod, a 


| SEN 


little incurved, having two cells divided by an intermediate 
' partition, each containing one or two oblong-pointed ſeeds. 
his genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, where he has joined it to the 
genus of Caſſia, this ſection contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, bots *S 

1. SENNA (Alexandrina) foliolis quadrijugatis lanceola- 
tis acutis. Senna with four pair of ſpear-ſhaped pointed 
lobes to the leaves. Senna Alexandrina five Poli acutis. 
C. B. P. Alexandrian Senna with acute leaves. 

2. SENNA (Lalica) foliolis quinquejugatis cordatis obtu- 
ſis. Senna with five pair of lobes to the leaves, which 
are heart-ſhaped and obtuſe. Senna Italica ſive foliis 
obtuſis. C. B. P. 397. Italian Senna with obtuſe leaves. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Egypt; this is an 
annual plant, which rifes with an upright branching 
ſtalk about a foot high, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of four pair of ſmall ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 
ending in acute points. The flowers are produced in 
looſe Fund at the top of the ſtalk , they are yellow, 
compoſed of five roundiſh concave petals, with ten 
ſtamina in the center ſurrounding the ſtyle ; after the 
flower 1s paſt, the germen turns to a roundiſh gib- 
bous pod having two cells, each containing one or two 
oblong ſeeds. The leaves of this fort are uſed in 
medicine, and are commonly known in the ſhops by 
the title of Senna; theſe are annually imported from 
Alexandria, which occaſioned the title of Alexandri- 
na being added to it. This plant is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the — upon 
a good hot-bed; and when the plants are come up, 
and are ſtrong enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light rich 

earth, and plunged into a freſh, hot-bed, ſhadin 
them from the-ſun till they have taken new root, 8 
ter which they muſt be treated in the ſame way as 
the moſt tender exotics; for as this is an annual 
plant, unleſs they are brought forward in the ſpring, 
they will not flower in this country; therefore they 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the hot- bed all the ſum- 
mer, obſerving to admit plenty of air in warm wea- 
ther; by which method I have 1 had theſe 
plants in flower, but it is very rare that they perfect 
their ſeeds in England. . 
If the ſeeds of this plant were ſent to South Carolina, 
the plants might be propagated there, ſo as to furniſh 
plenty of the leaves to ſupply the conſumption of 

Great- Britain. 

In the Weſt-Indies, the inhabitants make uſe of the 
leaves of ſeveral N of Caſſia inſtead of this 

lant, and alſo thoſe of the Poinciana, or Flower- 

marry which is frequently by them called the true 
Senna. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India, from 
whence I have received the ſeeds; for although it is 
called Italian, yet the plant does not grow there na- 
turally. This is alſo an annual plant, riſing with a 
branching ſtalk a foot and a half high; the leaves are 
winged, each having five pair of heart-ſhaped lobes 
which are inverted, the point joining the branches, 
and 'the obtuſe port is upward; they are of a ſea- 
green colour, and of a thick conſiſtence. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the, branches; they are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are larger, and 
of a brighter yellow colour. If the plants are brought 
forward early in the ſpring, they will flower in July, 
and by ſo doing ſeeds may be obtained here. 
This ſort is propagated in the ſame way as the firſt, 
and the plants require the ſame treatment. 
The leaves of this ſort have been ſometimes uſed in 
medicine, but they are not eſteemed equal in quality 
with thoſe of the firſt. ; 

SENNA THE BLADDER. See CorurEA. 

SENNA THE SCORPION. See Eurzus. 

SENSIBLE PLANT. See Minosa. 

SEPTIFOLIOUS PLANTS, are ſuch as have 
juſt ſeven leaves. 2 | 

SERAPIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 903. Helleborine. 
Toum. Inſt. R. H. 436. tab. 249. Baſtard ray 

| : 
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The CnanracTtrs are, 


It has a fingle ſtalt; the fhrath of the flower is at a 
The germen ſuſtains the flower tobich bas no | 


diſtance. 
empalement, but has pve oblong bv petals which are 
ſpreading, but cloſe at the top. The nectarium is the 
ength of the petal, hollowed at the baſe, oval, and gib- 
bous below; cut into three points, the middle being heart- 
ſhaped and obtuſe, the others are acute. The + has 
two ſhort ſtamina fitting upon the pointal, terminated by 
ereft ſummits placed under the upper lip of the nefa- 
rium, and an oblong contorted germen ſituated under the 
flower, the flyle growing to the upper lip of the nefta- 
rium, crowned by an obſolete ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval, obtuſe, three-cornered capſule, 
armed with three keels, 
having one cell filled with ſmall” ſeeds. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection 


of Linnzus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have but two ſtamina which are 
connected to the ſtyle. | nar 

The Spxcrrs are, 
J. SrRA IAS (Helleborine) bulbis fibroſis floribus erectis 
bractea brevioribus. Serapias with fibrous bulbs, and 
 - ereft flowers with ſhort braftea. Helleborine montana 
latifolia. C. B. P. 186. Broad-leaved, Mountain, Baſ- 
tard Hellebore. | | 
2. SrRAPIAS (Damaſonium) bulbis fibroſis, petalis nec- 
tario longioribus obtuſis, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis. 
Serapias with fibrous bulbs, obtuſe petals which are longer 
than the neftarium, and veined ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Hel- 
leborine flore albo vel Damaſonium montanum latifo- 
lium. C. B. P. 187. Baſtard Hellebore with @ white 
flower, or broad-leaved Mountain Damaſonium. 
3. SERAPTAS (Paluſtre) bulbis fibroſis. Serapias with fi- 
 - brous bulbs, reflexed petals, the lip of the neflarium ob- 
tuſe, and ſeword-ſhaped veined leaves. Helleborine an- 
guſtifolia paluſtris, ſive pratenſis. C. B. P. 187. Nar- 
row-leaved Marſh, or Meadow Baſtard Hellebore. 


4. SERAPIAS (Latifolium) bulbis fibroſis, nectari labio 


quinquefido clauſo, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis amplexi- 
caulibus. Serapias with fibrous bulbs, the lip of the nec- 
tarium cut into five parts cloſed, and ſpear-ſhaped veined 
leaves embracing the ſtalks. Helleborine latifolia, flore 


albo clauſo. Raii Syn. 2. 242. Broad-leaved Baſtard 


 Hellebore, with a white cloſed flower. | 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which 
grow naturally in Great-Britain and Ireland, but as I 
have not had the 
I ſhall not trouble the reader with an imperfect ac- 
count of them from books : there are alſo a greater 
number of them which grow naturally in the Weſt- 
Indies, of which I have ſamples in my collection; 
but having never ſeen any growing plants of them, I 
ſhall not inſert them here. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods and ſhady 
places in many ney of England; the roots are com- 
poſed of many thick fleſhy fibres, from which ariſe a 
fingle ſtalk a foot high, which is jointed ; it is gar- 


niſhed at each joint with one veined leaf, thoſe on | 


the lower part of the ſtalk are oval, but thoſe above 
are . d, ending in acute points; they em- 
brace the ſtalks at their baſe. The ſtalk is adorned 
with flowers toward the top, which have ſome reſem- 
blance to thoſe of Orchis; they are compoſed of two 
whitiſh, and three herbaceous petals, which expand; 
and in the middle appears the nectarium, which has 
a reſemblance of a di eled body of a fly, of a pur- 
pliſh colour. Under the flower 1s ſituated a channelled 


oblong head, which after the flower is paſt, ſwells 


and becomes a ſeed-veſſel filled with very ſmall ſeeds. 
This flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 

in autumn. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Stoken Church 
woods in Oxfordffiire, and in ſeveral parts of Weſt- 
moreland and Lancaſhire. This hath fleſhy fibrous 
roots, not quite ſo thick as thoſe of the former; the 
ſtalks riſe more than a foot high, and are garniſhed 
- with ſpear-ſhaped veined leaves, ending in acute 
points; they are three inches long and one broad, 
of a lucid green, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The 


good fortune to meet with them, ſo | 


ening with a valve under each, | 


when their leaves 


SERJANIA. See PauLLIxIA. : 
SERPENTARIA. See AxisToLoOCHlA, 
SERPYLLUM. See Tarmus. | 
SERRATULA. Dillen. Nov. Gen. 8. Lin. Gen. 


Wort. 


p 
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flowers are diſpoſed alternately on the upper part of 


the ftalk ; they are white, and have three outer pe- 
tals which are large, and two ſmaller within; in the 
center 18 ſituated the gaping nectarium, which appears 
to have two wings. This Ber flowers about the ſame 
time as the former. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in marſhy woods in 
many parts of England; this hath a fleſhy fibrous 
root, from which ariſe a ſingle ſtalk a foot and a 
half high; garniſhed at bottom with ſword-ſhaped 
veined leaves, four inches long and one broad, em- 
bracing the ſtalk with their baſe, ending in acute 
points. The upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with 
faded purpliſh-coloured flowers,” diſpoſed in a looſe 
ſpike; they have five petals, incloſing a large necta- 


rium like the body oa fly, with a yellowiſh head 


ſtriped with purple and a white body; the lip which 
hangs down, is white and fringed on the edge, This 
ſort flowers in July, VR 

The fourth ſort was diſcovered firſt in Hertfordſhire, 
but ſince it has been found growing in many other 
places. The root of this is compoſed of fleſhy fibres; 
the ſtalks riſe more than a foot high, and are gar- 


niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped veined leaves, which em- 


brace the ſtalks with their baſe. The ſtalk is termi- 
nated by a looſe ſpike of white flowers, compoſed of 
five petals, and a large five - pointed nectarium which 
is ſhut;. the germen is oblong and channelled ; this 
afterward becomes a capſule of the ſame form, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in July. | 
Theſe plants are rarely kept in gardens, and being 
difficult to propagate, there are few who have at- 
tempted to keep them in gardens. They may be 
taken up from the 1 where they naturally grow, 
egin to decay, and planted in a 
ſhady moiſt place, where they will thrive and flower. - 


Plant. 83 1. Jacea. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 444. Saw- 


The CnaRACTRRs are, 

The flowers are compoſed 4 many hermaphrodite florets, 

contained in one common cylindrical empalement, which is 

bellied, and the ſcales are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute 


points. The hermaphrodite florets are equal, funnel ſhaped, 


and of one petal. The tube is inflexed, the brim is bellied, 
and cut into five points; they have each five ſhort hair- 
like ſtamina "terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and an 
oval-crowned germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by two oblong reflexed ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
turns to à vertical, oval, ſingle ſeed, crowned with down, 
which ripens in the empalement. | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


' Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers are compoſed of fruitful florets, 
the ſtamina are connected to the ſtyle, ; 
The Spxcits are, | 


and 


. SkRRATULA (Tinctoria) foliis pinnatifidis, pinna ter- 


minali maxima. Hort. Cliff. 391. Sa- wort with 
wing pointed leaves, whoſe end lobe is the largeſt. Serra- 
tula. C. B. P. 235. Common Saw-wort. 


„ SERRATULA (Altiſſima) foliis lanceolato-oblongis ſer- 


ratis ſubtus tomentoſis. Saw-wort with oblong ſpear- 


ſhaped leuves, which are ſawed, and downy on their un- 


der fide. Serratula Noveboracenſis, altiſſima, foliis 
Doriæ mollibus ſubincanis. Par. Bat. Prod. Talleft 
New-York Saw-wort, with ſoft Doria leaves, hoary on 
their under fide. h 


3. SexraTULA (Glauca) foliis ovato-oblongis acumina- 


tis ſerratis, floribus corymboſis, calycibus ſubrotun- 
dis. Flor. Virgi 92. Sau. wort with oblong, oval, acute- 


pointed, ſawed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus whoſe 
empalements are roundiſh. Serratula Virginiana, foliis 


rigidis. Par. Bat, Prod. 227. Virginian Saw-wort with 


if leaves. 


4. SkxRATULA (Squaroſa) foliis linearibus, calycibus 


ſquarroſis ſeſſilibus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 392. Saw- 
wort with linear leaves, and rough empalements which 71 
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cleſe to the falls, ending in acute points. Cirũum tu- 
D capitulis ſquarroſis Hort. Elch. 8 3. Tuber- 
ous melancholy Thiſtle with rough heads. 

5. SERRATULA (Scarioſa) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 


calycibus ſquarroſis pedunculatis obtuſis lateralibus. | 
Lin: Sp. Plant. 818. Saw-wort with entire ſpear ſbaped 


leaves and rough , s, having obtuſe faat-ſpalks 
9 from the fide of the flalks. Jacea latifolia 
irginiana, radice tuberosa. Baniſt, Cat. Broad-leqved 
Virginian Knap-weed with @ tuberous root. 
6. SERRATULA (Spicata) foliis linearibus, floribus ſeſ- 
ſilibus lateralibus ſpicatis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 8 19. Sau- wort with linear leaves, flowers in 
ikes from the fide-of the ſtalks fitting cloſe, and a fingle 
Ak Jacea non ramoſa, tuberosa radice, floribus 
lurimis rigidis peranguſtis. Banift, Cat. 1927, Un- 
ranks Knap-weed with @ tuberous root, and many nar- 
row rigid flowers. | 
7. SERRULATA (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 
acute ſerratis, caule corymboſo. Saw-wort with fiiff 


Jpcar oped leaves ſharp ſawed, and flalks forming a | 


orymbus. Serratula Carolinienſis, virge paſtoris fo- 
lio. "Hort. Elth. 353. Carolina Saw-wort with a Shep- 
berd's Rod leaf. 


8. SERRATULA (Prealta) foliis rr in- 


tegerrimis ſubtus hirſutis. Sau - wort oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, 

entire leaves, hairy on their under fide. rratula Vir- 
giniana, perſice folio ſubtus incano. Hort. Elth. 
356. Virginian Saw-wort with a Peach-tree leaf, boary 
on the under fide. | 

. SexkRATVULA (Alpina) calycibus ſubhirſutis ovatis fo- 
liis indiviſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 816. Saw-<vort with oval 
empalements a little hairy. Cirſium humile montanum 
cynogloſſi folio polyanthemum. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 148. 
Lis mountain melancholy Thiſtle, with a Hound's-tongue 
leaf, and many flowers. =—_ | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt woods and 
marſhes in many parts of England, ſo is rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens. There are two varieties of this, 


one with a white, and the other a purple flower. The | 


root is perennial; the lower leayes are ſametimes en- 
tire, and ſometimes are cut almoſt to the midrib into 
many jags ; they are ſmooth, of a deep green, and 
neatly ſawed on their edges. The ſtalks riſe two feet 
high, and are garniſhed with wing- 
whoſe extreme lobe is much larger than the other; 
theſe are ſawed on their edges; the upper part of the 
ſtalk divides into ſeveral foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining at the 
top oblong ſquamous heads or empalements, which 
include ſeveral hermaphrodite florets. Theſe appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in 
Autumn, ; 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in North America; 


this hath a perennial root, from which come out ſe- 


veral channelled ſtalks which riſe ſeven or cight feet 
high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves from four to 


five inches long, and one inch broad in the middle, 
drawing to a point at each end ; they are ſlightly ſaw- 
ed on their edges, and are downy on their under ſide, 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; the upper part of the ſtalk 
divides into foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain purple flowers in 


ſcaly empalements. Theſe appear the latter end of | 


| uy, 1 are ſeldom ſucceeded by good ſeeds, in 
ngland, 
The third ſort is a native of North America; the 
root is perennial, and the ſtalks riſe ſix or ſeven feet 
high; they are purple and channelled. - The leaves 
ars oblong, oval, about three inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad in the middle, ending in acute 
points ; they are ſtiff, ſawed on their edges, and are 
of a light green on both ſides. The flowers grow in 
a a looſe corymbus at the top of the ſtalk ; they are 
purple, ang have roundiſh empalements. This ſort 
owers in Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſeldom ripen. in 
England, * 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. This hath a tuberous 
root, from which comes out a. ſingle ſtalk riſing near 
three feet high, garniſhed. with tiff linear leaves 
about three inches long, which are entire, and rough 


inted leaves, 


| 


appear in June and July. 


to the touch, of a pale green on both fides. The 
upper part of the is adorned with purple flowers, 
having oblong, rough, prickly empalements ; the 
come out from the fide of the ſtalk alternately, — 
the ſtalk is terminated by one head which is r 
than the other; theſe fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The 


flowers appear in Auguſt; bur this ſort never ripens 
ſeeds here. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 


America; this has a large tuberous root, from which 
comes out one ſtrong channelled talk; which riſes 
three or four feet high, cloſely garniſhed with narrow 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are entire; are about 
ree inches long, and half an inch The up- 
per part of the ſtalk is adorned with a long looſe ſpike 
of purple flowers, which come out from the {ide upon 
pretty long blunt foot-ſlalks ; they have large rough 
empalements, compoſed of wedge-ſhaped ſcales. The 


flowers on the top of the ſpike blow firſt, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by the other downward, which is contrary to 
the greateſt number of plants, whoſe flowers are 
ranged in ſpikes, for moſt of them begin to flower at 
the bottom, and are ſucceeded by thoſe above. The 
flowers of this ſort appear in Auguſt, but the ſeeds do 
not ripen here. | 
The {uxth fort is a native of North America; this has 
2 tuberous root, from which comes forth a ſingle ſtalk 
riſing from two to three feet high, garniſhed with very 
narrow ſmooth leaves, which at bottom are more than 
three inches long, but S diminiſh to the top; 
they are placed tound the ſtalk without any order, 2 
ting cloſe to it at their baſe. The upper part of the 
ſtalk is adorned with ſmaller purple Gen than thoſe 
of the former, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk, forming a 
long looſe ſpike ; they appear about the ſame time as 
thoſe df the former ſort. 5 
The ſeventh ſort is alſo a native of North America; 
it has a perennial fibrous root, from which ariſe ſeve- 
ral ſtrong pore ſtalks upward of ſix feet high; they 
are channelled, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhapedleaves, 
which toward the bottom of the ftalks are more than 
ſix inches long, and an inch and a half broad in the 
middle, drawing to points at both ends; they are 
cer leſs to the tap of the ſtalks, and are ſtiff, 
ceply ſawed on their edges, of a pale green on their 
under ſide. The upper part of the ſtalk divides into 
ſmall branches, forming a looſe corymbus of purple 
flowers, which are irregular in height, ſome of the 
flowers ſtanding upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks than the 
other ; their empalements are round, and the ſcales 
terminate 1n briſtly points. This ſort flowers in July 
and Auguſt, but —1 not produce good ſeeds in 
15 | 


an 

Tie ack ſort grows naturally in Carolina; this has 
a fibrous perennial root; the ſtalk is branching, and 
riſes four feet high; the leaves are ſeven inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad in the middle, ending in 
acute points; they are entire and hairy on their un- 
der ſide, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers grow. 
in looſe bunches at the end of the branches; they have 
oval empalements, compoſed of a few ſcales which 
terminate-in- briſtles. The flowers are of a pale pur- 

le colour, and appear late in ſummer, ſo are not 
83 by ſeeds here. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally on the tops of moun- 
tains in Wales and the North of England, and is but 
ſeldom kept in gardens. The root is perennial, from 
which come out one, two, or three ſtalks, which riſe 
a foot and a. — 2 they are of a deep green co- 
lour, are channelled, and garniſhed with deep green 
leaves their whole length; thoſe at the bottom are 
indented, but thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalks 
are entire; they are about three inches long, and al- 
moſt one broad, of a dark green colour. From the 
middle of the ſtalk upward, there are branches ſent 
out from the. fide, which grow erect, and ſuſtain at 
the top ſmall bunches of purple flowers, which have 
oblong ſlender empalements a little hairy. The flowers 


The 
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The eight ſorts which are firſt mentioned, are hardy 


and. The firſt is rarely admitted into gardens, but 
the other ſorts are frequently-preſerved in the gardens 
of the curious. The fourth, fifth, and ſixth ſorts, have 
large knobbed roots; theſe are 1 only by 
"oo which ſeldom ripen in England, fo that the 
ſeeds muſt be procured from abroad. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown on an eaſt- aſpected border, where the morn- 
ing ſun only comes; for if the ſeeds are expoſed to 
the mid-day ſun, they ſeldom ſucceed well. Theſe 
ſeeds will often grow the firſt ſummer, if they are 
ſown early in the ſpring, but ſometimes they will re- 
main in the ground a year before the plants appear ; 
ſo that if they ſhould not come up the firſt ſeaſon, the 
ground ſhould not be diſturbed, and muſt be kept 
_ clean from weeds till the following ſpring, when, if 
the ſeeds were good, the plants will come up; when 
theſe- appear they muſt be kept clean from weeds 
and if they are too cloſe, ſome of the plants ſhould 
be carefully drawn out while they are young, and 
planted into another border of light loamy earth, four 
inches aſunder ; in this place they may remain till au- 
tumn, when theſe, and alſo thoſe in the ſeed-beds, 
ſhould be carefully removed to the places where the 
are deſigned to remain; the following ſummer theſe 
plants will flower, and the roots will abide ſeveral 
years, if they are planted in a light loamy foil not 
over wet. | | 
The other perennial ſorts may be propagated by part- 
ing of the roots; the beſt time for doing this is in au- 
tumn, when their ſtalks begin to decay; for when 
they are removed in the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
rove dry, their roots will not be ſufficiently eſta- 
liſhed to flower well the ſame year. Theſe plants 
ſhould not be removed or parted oftener than every 
third year, if they are expected to grow ſtrong ; nor 
ſhould they be parted into ſmall heads, for thoſe will 
make no figure the firſt year. As theſe plants grow 
tall, ſo they ſhould be planted in the middle of large 
borders, or with other tall plants; they may be planted 
in ſpaces between ſhrubs, or on the borders of woods, 
where they will have a good effect during their con- 
tinuance in flower; and as they require no other cul- 
ture than to dig the- ground between them every 
ſpring, and keep them clean from weeds, ſo they are 
proper furniture for ſuch places. 
Theſe ſorts are alſo propagated by ſeeds, when they 
can be obtained good; theſe may be ſown in the ſame 
way as the bulbous-rooted kinds, and when the plants 
come up, they mult be treated in the ſame manner, 
only that theſe ſhould be allowed more room, for the 
fibres of their roots ſpread out on every ſide to a 
great diſtance ; for which reaſon theſe * ſhould 
not be planted in ſmall gardens, where the 


bear the neighbouring plants. 


SES AS UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 700. Digitalis. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 156. Oily Grain. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 


The flower has an ereft permanent empalement of ene leaf, | 


cut at the top into five very ſhort equal ſegments. Ii 
has one ringent petal, with a roundiſh tube the length of 
the empalement ; the chaps are ſwollen, bell-ſhaped, and 
ſpreading ; the brim is cut into five points, four of which 
are ſpreading and almoſt equal; the other is twice their 
length, oval, and ereft, It has four ſtamina riſing from 
the tube which are ſhorter than the petal, the two inner 
being ſhorter than the other, terminated by erect pointed 
ſummits, and an oval hairy germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a ſpear-ſhaped 
' ſtigma divided in two parts. The germen afterward be- 


comes an oblong, almoſt four-cornered capſule, which is | - 
compreſſed a, acute. pointed, having four cells, filled with 


oval compreſſed ſeeds. | | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 

amina, and their ſeeds are included in capſules, 
The Spxciks are, ray 

I. SxSASUM (Orientale) foliis ovato-oblongis integris. 


& - % 


- SESAMUM. (Triſoliatum) foliis omnibus trifidis. 


cy will over- 
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Fort. Cliff. 31 8. Seſamum with oblong, oval, entire leaves. 
erennial plants, ſo will thrive in the open air in Eng- 


Digitalis Orientalis, ſeſamum dicta. Tourn. Inſt. 165. 
Eaſtern Foxglove, called Seſamum. 


„ SESAMUM (Indicum) folus inferioribus trifidis. Prod. 


Leyd. 292. Seſamum with trifid lower leaves. Seſamum 
2 foliis trifidis, Orientale ſemine obſcuro. Pluk. 
Alm, 344. Another Eaſtern Seſamum, with trifid leaves 
and black ſeeds. oi wy 

Seſa- 
mum with all the leaves trid. Seſamum Orientale, tri- 
fidum, flore niveo. Hort. Compt. Eaſtern Seſamum, 
with a trifid leaf and ſnow white flower. | | 
The firſt ſort is cultivated in great plenty in the Le- 
vant, but is ſuppoſed to have been brought there from - 
India. It is an annual plant, riſing with an herbaceous 


four- cornered ſtalk about two feet high, ſending out 


a few ſhort ſide- branches; the leaves are oblong, oval, 
a little hairy, and ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are 


produced in looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; they 


are ſmall, and of a dirty white colour, ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Foxglove. Theſe appear in 
July, and after the flowers are paſt, the germen turns 


do an oval acute-pointed capſule with four cells, filled 


with oval compreſſed ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in India; this is alſo 


an annual plant; the ſtalk riſes taller than that of the 


former; the lower leaves are cut into three parts, 
which are the only differences between them. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Africa; this is alſo 
an annual plant, with a taller and more branched ſtalk 
than either of the former, and all the leaves are cut 


Into three parts, in which it differs from both the other. 


I have raiſed two other ſpecies of this genus from 
ſeeds which were brought from Africa, but theſe be- 
ing ſown late in the ſpring, did but juſt ſhew their 
flowers before winter, {o there could be no good feeds 
obtained from them. Theſe grew near four feet 


high, the leaves of one fort were much longer than 


any of the other, and thoſe toward the top of the ſtalk 
were divided intq three, and ſome into four parts; 
the ſeeds of this were black, the other had broader 
leaves, which were ſawed on their edges. The flowers 


were large and of a pale blue colour, and the ſeeds 


were of a pale yellow colour, | 

The firſt ſort 1s frequently cultivated in all the eaſtern 
countries, and alſo in Africa, as a pulſe; and of late the 
ſeeds of this have been introduced in Carolina by 
the African negroes, where they have ſucceeded ex- 
tremely well, The inhabitants of that country make 
an oil from the ſeed, which will keep many years, 


and not take any rancid ſmell or taſte, but in two 


years becomes quite mild; ſo that when the warm 


taſte of the ſeed, which is in the oil when firſt drawn, 


is worn off, they uſe it as ſallad oil, and for all the 
urpoſes of ſweet oil. | 
he ſeeds of this plant are alſo uſed by the negroes 


for food, which ſeeds they parch over the fire, and then 


mix them with water, and ſtew other ingredients with 
them, which makes an hearty food, Sometimes a 
ſort of pudding is made of theſe feeds, in the ſame 


manner as with Millet or Rice, and is by ſome per- 


ſons eſteemed, but is never uſed for theſe purpoſes in 
Europe. This is called Benny, or Bonny, in Carolina. 
In England, theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens as curioſities. Their ſeeds muſt be ſown in the 


| {pring upon a hot-bed, and when the 28 are come 


up, they muſt be tranſplanted into a freſh hot- bed to 
bring them forward. After they have acquired a to- 
lerable degree of ſtrength, they ſhould be planted into 
pots filled with a rich, light, ſandy foil, and plunged 
into another hot-bed, managing them as hath been 
directed for Amaranthuſes, to which I ſhall refer the 


reader, to avoid repetition : for if theſe. plants are not 


thus brought forward in the former part of the ſum- 


mer, they will not N good ſeeds in this coun- 
t 


try; though after they have flowered, if the ſeaſon is 


favourable, they may be expoſed in a warm ſituation 
with other annual plants. When theſe plants have 
| perfected their ſeeds they decay, and never continue 
longer than one ſeaſon, e 


The 


12 J 


* 
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The ſeed of the firſt ſort is mentioned in the lift of | 


officinal ſimples in the College N but is 
rarely uſed in medicine in England. From nine pounds 
of this ſeed which came from Carolina, there were 
upwards of two quarts of oil produced, which is as 
great a quantity as hath been known to be drawn from 


any vegetable whatever; and this, I ſuppoſe, might 


SESELI. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 30. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


1. SzszII (Aſontanum) 


"% 4 


foot. ſtalts. Foeniculum ſylveſtre annuum, 


occaſion its being called Oily Grain. 


322. Wild Spignel. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It has an umbellated flower 1, the figure of the greater um- 
bel is uncertain, the particular umbels are very ſhort, 


| multiplex, and almoſt globular. The principal umbel bas 


no involucrum, the particular ones have a many-narrow- 
leaved involucrum, which 1 as as the „ z the 
empalement of the flower is ſcarce diſcernible ,, the priaci- 
pal umbel 4 uniform. The flowers have five inflexed 
heart-ſhaped petals, which are a little _— they have 
each five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſum- 
mits. The germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupport- 
ing two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas The 
germen afterward turns to a ſmall, oval, channelled fruit, 


— into two parts, each containing one oval ſireaked 
ſeed, 


t on one fide and convex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 


 Linnzus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Syxcits are, 

is ramiferis membrana- 
Seſeli with membranaceous 
e 
lini odore, umbella alba. Bot. Pariſ. 54. Annual 
wild Fennel. ſmelling like Burnet Saxifrage, and a white 
umbel. 


ceis. Hort. Cliff. 103. 


2. SxszlI (Caruifolia) foliis bipinnatis ſublinearibus, pe- 


3. SxszII (Giaucum) 


tiolis baſi membranaceis, ſeminibus ovalibus. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 360. - Seſeli with double-winged leaves almoſt 

linear, with a membranaceous baſe to the foot alls, and 
oval ſeeds. Caruifolia. C. B. P. 158. Carraway leaf. 

N ramiferis membranaceis 

oblongis integris, foliolis ſingularibus binatiſque ca- 

naliculatis lævibus petiolo longioribus. Guett. 64. Se- 

ſeli with branching, oblong, entire, membranaceous foot- 

and the ſmall leaves either ſingle or by pairs, which 

are lightly channelled. Fceniculum ſylveſtre glauco fo- 
lio. Tourn. Inſt. 311. Wild Fennel with a gray leaf. 


4. SesxL1 (Pumilum) petiolis ramiferis membranaceis 


5. S211 (Tortwoſum) caule alto rigido, foliolis lineari- | 
bus faſciculatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 260. Seſeli with a tall 


oblongis integris, foliis caulinis anguſtiſſimis. Hort. 


Cliff. 102. Seſeli with oblong, entire, membranaceous, 
branching foot-ſtalks, and very narrow leaves on the ſtalks. 
Feeniculum ſylveſtre — ferulæ folio breviore. 
Tourn. Inſt. 31 1. Wild perennial Fennel, with a ſhorter 
Giants Fennel leaf. 


tif fall, and very narrow leaves in cluſters. Foeni- 


6, 


. 


. The firſt ſort 


white flowers which 


culum tortuoſum. J. B. 3. p. 16. Crooked or contorted 
Fennel. | 

SxsEL1 (Ammoides) petiolis membrana deſtitutis. 
Flor. Leyd. Prod. 112. Seſeli with: foot-ftalks without 
membranes. 
Tourn. Inſt. 312. The leaſt acrid Portugal Fennel. 


Corn; this riſes with an erect ſtalk near two feet 
high, ſending out branches from the ſide, and is gar- 
niſhed with ſhort leaves divided into ſmall ſegments 
or leaves like Hog's Fennel. At the foot-ſtalk of 
each branch or leaf is a bellied membrane, which em- 
braces it. The ſtalk is terminated by an umbel of 
_=_ in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen the beginning of Auguſt, 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Germany; this 
hath a perennial root. The leaves are long, and 
made up of eight or nine pair of, winged lobes which 
are cut like thoſe of Parſley ; the ſtalk riſes near two 
feet and a half high, branching out into ſeveral di- 
viſions; at each of theſe there is a membrane em- 
bracing the baſe, and one ſmall leaf compoſed of a 


few linear lobes. The ſtalks are terminated by com- | 


Fœniculum Luſitanicum minimum acre, / 


ws naturally in France amongſt the |- 


S 


HE RAR DIA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 


8 HE 
pound umbels of yellow flowers, ahich appear in June, 
and are ſucceeded by feeds which · ripen in autumm. 


The third ſort grows naturally in uneultivuted places 
in the ſouth of France and Italy; this has a perennial 
root which runs deep in che ground, Fending vur 
ſlender ſmooth ſtalks near two feet high. The leaves 
are long and narrow, commpoſed of ſeven or eight pair 
of wings, whoſe lobes are ſometimes ſingle, =p at 
others are divided into two they have a mem- 
brane embracing their foot- talks, and are of a gray 
colour. The s are terminated by wumbels of 
flowers, which are purple on their outfide and white 
within; theſe appear in July and Auguſt, and the 


ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 

The fourth fort. naturally on the dry hills in 
many of France and Italy; this has a perennial 
root, which come out leaves like thoſe of Spig- 
nel, but the ents are broader and of a gray co- 
riſe a foot high, and are garniſhed 


lour, The ſt 
with a few very narrow leaves, whoſe foot - talks are 
embraced by a long entire membrane ; they branch 
out on every ſide, and theſe are terminated by umbels 
of white flowers which appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Italy, and Spain; this has a thick ligneous root, from 
which come out ſtiff ſtalks near four feet high, which 
are crooked at their joints, and garniſhed with narrow 
leaves coming out in bunches. The ſtalks divide 
into lender branches, which have ſmall umbels of 
flowers coming out of their ſides, and are terminated 
by larger. The flowers are ſmall, yellow, appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in 
autumn. 

The fixth ſort is an annual plant, which natural- 
ly in Portugal. The leaves of this ſort are like thoſe 
of Spignel, but are much ſmaller, and have a very 
acrid biting taſte. The ſtalks riſe four inches high, 
and ſuſtain a ſmall umbel of flowers which appear in 
July ; and, if the ſeaſon is warm, the ſeeds will ripen 
in autumn. | 

Theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of botaniſts 
for the ſake of variety, but at preſent their virtues 
are unknown; and as they have little beauty to re- 
commend them, they are rarely admitted into other 


dens. 

Theſe may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds, which 
is beſt done 18 Pe when 92 ſeeds are ſown 
in the ſpring, they frequently lie in the ground till 
the next year before the plants will appear; whereas 
thoſe which are ſown in autumn, always riſe the fol- 
lowing ſpring. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in drills, 
about eighteen inches aſunder, in a bed of freſh earth, 
where they are deſigned to remain, and in the ſpring 
when the plants come up, they ſhoultt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, leaving them about ſix 
inches diſtance in the rows ; after this the plants will 
require no farther care, but to keep them conſtant! 

clear from weeds, and the ſecond: ſeaſon they wi 


produce feeds. The perennial forts, which are per- 


mitted to. remain after they have ſeeded; ſhould have 
the ground gently dug every — between the rows 
to looſen the earth, but there ſhould be care taken not 
to injure their roots with the ſpade. Theſe plants 
love a moiſt ſoil, for when they are ſown on dry 
und, they do not thrive near fo well, and ſeldom 
perfect their ſeeds, unleſs the ſeaſon proves moiſt, or 
they are duly watered. 
3. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 112. Aparine. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 114. Little 
Field Madder. | 
The CRARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a ſmall, four-pointed, permanent empale- 


ment ſitting upon the germen; it bas one long tiubulous 


| petal, cut into four plain acute parts at. the brim; it has 


four ftamina ſituated on the tog of the tube, terminated 
Angle ſummits, and an oblong twin germen below the 


flower, fupporting a ſlender bifid ftyle crowned by two headed 

ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong crowned 

fruit, containing two oblong ſeeds which are- ant” 
This 


hal 


S IB 

This genus of plants is 
Linnæus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers havr four ſtamina and one ſtyle. This 

title of the genus was given to it by Dr. nius, in 
honour of the 1 late Dr. William Sherard, whom Boer- 
hanve calls the prince of botaniſts. | 
We have but one Sricms of this genus, viz. 
SHERARDIA {Arvenſfs) foliis omnibus verticillatis, flori- 
bus terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. 
all the leaves placed in whorls vum the. ſtulłs, and flowers 
cerminating Aparine ſupina, pumila, flore c- 
ruled. Tourn. Inſt. 114. Low ſupine Clivers with a 
hit flower. * 
It grows naturally amongſt the Corn in many parts of 
England ; it is an annual plant, with trailing ftalks 
which ſpread on the ground, are ſometimes a foot 
long, and garnifked with ſhort acute · pointed teaves 
growing in whotls, ſome of Which have four, others 
Fo and fix, and ſome have eight leaves in each whorl. 
From the ſide of the ſtalks come out the foot-ftalks of 
the flowers, which ſuſtain one whorl of leaves upon 
which the flowers fit very cloſe ; there are generally 
five or fix flowers upon each ; they are blue, 
and have pretty long tubes, which are cut into four 
ſegments at the the top ſpreading open. Theſe flowers 
appear in June, and their feeds ripen in autumn. 
8 HER ARDIA. Vaill. See Vina. 
SIBBALDIA. Lin. Gen. 393. Baſtard Cinquefoil. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower bath a permanent tmyalement of one Teaf, cut 
ba way into ten ſeyments, and fror wal prials inſerted 
im it, and ue hair-lite ſtamina which are ſhorter than 
the corolla, joined to the empalement, terminatti & ſmall 
obtuſe ſummits. It bath five oval foort germen, with a 
Fyle faſtened to the middle, crowned by Beaded fins 3 
the calyx incloſes frve oblong ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnteus's fifth claſs, which includes ſuch plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and five ſtyles. 

The Spcixs are, ; 2 
1. Sinpatvta (Prommbens) follolis tridentatis. Flor. 


Lap. 111. Falling Baſtard Cintiedfoll. * i fyl- 
veſiris affink lanta, luted. Sibb. Scot. 2. * | 
A plant near of kin to #he Wild Strdtoberty. 


2. S1BBALDia (Offopttala) floribus oftopetalis. Baſtard | 


Cinquefbil with tight petals Jo the flower. | 
The firſt ſort has been known may years; this grows 
moiſt ground on the Highlands in Scotland, 
and is with difficulty preſerved in gardens ; it is a low 
plant, whoſe leaves end in three ay the flowers 
are ſmall and yellow, but it we feeds in 
ardens, therefore the plants mu 
the places' where they naturally 7 and if they 
are planted in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, they 
will thrive tolerably well and produce flowers. 
The ſecond fort has been lately diſcovered in the 
weft part of Scotland; this hath larger flowers than 
the firſt, and have eight perals to cach. | 
This may be treated in the ſame manner as the other 
fort. 
SIBT HORPIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 775. Baſtard 
eywort 


The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower hath a permanent empalemem of one leaf, cut 
into frve ſpreading ſegments ; it hath one ſpreading petal 
divided into five equal parts, and four hair-like ſtamina, 


terminated by heart-ſhaped ſummits, «with a rountiſh com- 


preſſed germen, ting a cylindrical ſtyle the lugtb of 
. crowned by 4 2 figma; the empalement 
becomes an orbicular compreſſed capſule opening with two 


valoes, containing roundiſh convex ſeeds. IG 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 


plants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhort fta- 
mina, and the ſeeds are included in a capſule. © 
We have but one Syrcres of this genus in Eng- 

S1BTHoRPTA (Luropin) fohis remiformibus ſubpeltatis 
erenatis. Amon. Acad. 3. p. 22. Baſtard Moneywort, 
with Ridney-ſbaped crenated leaves. | 


in the firſt ſeQtion Y 


Sherariia 4vith | 


procuted from | 


| 


N 


1 


„„ 
This plant grows naturally in molſt places in Cornwall, 
Devonſhire, and other — of Prins, — 
the plants or — procured, which, if planted 
or ſown in pots, and placed in the ade and kept 
SICYDOS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 5. See. 
Inſt. 103. Single- ſeeded Seen ber. 
The CARACTERS are, | 
Ir bath male und female flotvers un the ſane pla; the 
male flowers have a bell-ſhaped empulement of one leaf, 
with five indentures. The petal 'is Bal:fbtped, of one 
leaf, growing on the empalrment; they bave each three 
Patina, which are united above, terminated by | 9 1 
Joined in a head. The female flowers are like the male, 
and fit upon the germen; they have no ſtamina, but the 
germen ſupports a cylindrical flyle crowned by a thick three- 
7 e — 1 3 afterward becomes an oval 
t ſet with briſtly hairs, having one cell, containing a 
Jingle ſeed of the ne ſhape. 7 jr 
genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection of 


is 
Linnæus's twenty-firſt clafs, which includes thoſe 
lants which have male and female flowers on the 
ame plant, and their ſtamina are connected together. 
Tournefort places it in the ſeventh ſection of his firſt 
claſs, which contains the Herbs with a bell-ſhaped 
flower of one petal, whoſe empalement turns to a 


fruit for the part fleſhy, 
The Sptc1rs are, 2 | 
1. Stcyos (Arn) follis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 452. 
icyds wit r ker. Sicyoides Americana, Be. 


tu echinato, follis angulatis. Tourn. Inſt. 103. ne- 
ritan, prickly, one-Jeeded Cucumber with # leaves. 
. Sicyvs (Larfmafn) follis lacinlatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1013. Sicyos with cut leaves. Sichoides Aa as, 
Focke inato, foliis labiniatis. Plum. Cat. 3. Ame- 
rican, prickly, one-ſeeded Cucumber with cut leaves. 
The firſt Tort grows naturally in North America; this 
i an anhndl plant, which riſes with two large feed- 
leaves like thoſe of the Cucumber; the ſtalk is trail- 
ing, and has tendrils, by which it faſtetis itſelf to the 
neighbouring platits, and will fiſe fifteen or fixteen 
feet high, divilivg into many branches, which are 
purines with angular leaves Hike thoſe of the Cu- 
mbet. The flowers cotne ot upon wag . 
ſtalks from the fide of the branches, landing ih duſ- 
refs ; they have male, which are barren flowers, and 
female fruitful flowers on the ſame plant, which are 
ſmall, of a pale falphur colott, and are fucceeded by 
rickly oval fruit — one ſeed ; the flowers ap- 
pea in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in aututnn. 
theſe are permitted tb ſcatter, the plants will come 
up in the ſpring better than when ſown by hand, and 
require no other care but to keep them clean ftbm 
weeds. Theſe plants ramble, and rake Nn much 
room for ſmall gardens, and therefore fhbuld be al- 
lowed a place near a hedge upon which they pn 
climb; 5 do not bear tranſplanting well, #:w 4 
when they firſt come up. FR | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies; 
this is alſo an annual plant, with trailing ſtalks Hke 
the former; but the leaves of this are cut into ſeyeral 
ſegments. The flowers ate larger than thoſe of the 
e and are 5 a 51 & oX ; = „ 
te ſo large, nor ſo cloſely armed with pri | 
in which confiſts their difference. ak 
This ſort is not fo hardy as the firſt, therefore who- 
ever has a mind to cultivate it, muſt fo tlie ſeeds 
upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and treat the plants in 
the ſame muy as Cucumbers and Melons, keepin 
them under frames, otherwiſe che ſeeds will not ripen 
in England; but the plants will require more room 
than ether of the former, ſo that one or two plants 
will be enough for curioſity, as they have no great 
beauty or uſe, N 93-4 
SIDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 743. Malvinda. Pillen. Hort. 
ERh. 171, 172. Indian Mattow | | 
9% e of he A's ith, Arg 
e ent of the flowtr is ſingle, ptrmai 
Tat, 41 ve. pointed. The flower 1s of one petal, 7 
five broad ſegments which are joined at their baſe, 1 ere 
ö | indented 


*. 10 
at into 8 


| 

| 
| 
3 
| 

| 


Sadented at their points; it has many ſtamina which. are 
joined in a column at bottom, but ſpread open above, and 
are terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and an orbitular ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſhort multifid ſtyle, crowned by headed 
ftigmas. The germen. afterward becomes a frve-cornered 
c yy Hy F cells, each containing an angular round- 
iſh ſeed. | | 
bl genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnzus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have their male and female organs join- 
ed in one body, and have many ſtamina. To this 
nus he joins the Abutilon of Tournefort, but as 
the fruit of that genus is compoſed of many cap- 


. ſules, and theſe have ſeveral ſeeds in each, that cha- | 


racter is ſufficient to ſeparate the two genera, which 
may be the more neceſſary as there are many ſpecies 
of each, | 

The Syecies are, 


1. Sw (Ulmifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis, flo- 


ribus ſolitariis axillaribus, ſemine roſtrato bidente. 
Indian Mallow with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
Angle flowers on the fide of the ſtalk, and ſeeds with two 
horns, Malvinda ulmifolia ſemine roſtrato bidente. 


Act. Phil. Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with an Elm leaf, 


and ſeeds with two horns or teeth, | 


2. Sw (Carpinifolia) caule ramoſo hirſuto, foliis lance- 


olatis ſerratis floribus confertis axillaribus, ſemine 
roſtrato ſimplici. Sida with a branching bairy ſtalk, 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, flowers in cluſters from the 
wings of the ſtalk, and ſeeds with a Jingle born or tooth. 
Malva erecta minor, carpini folio, ſeminibus ſingu- 
lis ſimplici aculeo longiore donatis. Sloan. Cat. Smaller 
wpright Mallow with a Hornbeam leaf, and the ſeeds 
have a fingle longer horn. 


3. Spa ( Anguſtifolia) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis lineari- 


lanceolatis dentatis ſubtus villoſis, pedunculis axilla- 
ribus unifloris. Side with an ere? branching ſtalk, li- 
near ſpear-ſhaped leaves, hairy on their under fide, and 
123 with one flower at the wings of the ſtalks. 

alvinda pimpinellæ folio anguſtiore ſemine bidente. 
Act. Phil. Lond. vol. 35. indian Mallow with a nar- 
row Burnet leaf, and ſeeds with two horns. 


4. Sw (Pimpinellifolia) foliis cordatis ſerratis, pedun- 


5. SIDA (Jamai 


culis unifloris axillaribus, ſemine roſtrato bidente. 
Sida with heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, foot-ſtalks with one 
flower from the wings of the ſtalk, and ſeeds with two 
horns. Malvinda pimpinellz majoris folio, ſemine 
bidente. Act. Phil. Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with a 
greater Burnet leaf, and ſeeds with two teeth, 
cenſis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis, flo- 
ribus axillaribus ſeſſilibus, ſemine tridente. Sida with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves which AD ox flowers ſitting 
cloſe at the wings of the ſtalks, and ſeeds with three teeth. 
alvinda l ſerrato folio, ſemine tridente. 
Act. Phil. Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with leaves deep- 
iy ſawed, and ſeeds with three teeth. 


6. S1pa (Villeſa) caule erecto hirſuto, foliis ſubcordatis 


ſeMlibus ſerratis ſubvilloſis, floribus confertis axilla- 
ribus ſeſſilibus. Sida with a hairy ſtalk, leaves almoſt 
heart-ſhaped ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk, which are a little 
qwoolly, and flowers in cluſters ſitting claſe to the ſtalk. 
Malvinda carpini folio villoſo, floribus conglobatis ad 
foliorum alas. Houſt. MSS. Indian Mallow with a 
Hornbeam leaf, and cluſtered flowers at the wings of the 


Leaves. 1 AGES 4 i 
7. Sa (Alnifolia) foliis orbiculatis plicatis ſerratis. 


Hort. Cliff. 346. Sida with orbicular plaited leaves which 
are ſawed. Malvinda ſtellata alnifolia. Hort, Elth. 
172. Starry Indian Mallow with an Alder leaf. 


8. Sipa(Cordifolia) foliis cordatis ſubangulatis ſerratis 


villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 684. Sida with heart-ſhaped 
leaves almoſt angular, which are woolly and ſaved. Mal- 


vinda bicornis, ballotes folio molli. Hort. Elth. 2 11. 


Indian Mallow with two borns, and a ſoft black Hore- 
leaf. 


9. Sipa (Hirſuta) foliis orbiculato-cordatis crenatis, cau- 


le petioliſque hirſutis, *pedunculis longis axillaribus 


unifloris. Sida with orbicular, heart-ſhaped, crenated 
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leaves, the ſtalks and foot-flalks of the leaves hairy, and 


Be” 


Ws « 


$4. % 


”” 
long foot talks from the wings of the ſtalk with n: 
* rü 


10. Stoa (Capitata) capitulis pedunculatis triphyllis ſep. 
temfloris, Lin. Act. Upſal. 1743. p. 137: Sida with 
beads on . foot-ftalks which have three leaves and ſeven 
flowers. Malva aſpera major aquatica, ex hortenſium 
ſeu roſarum genere, flore minore luteo, ſemine acule- 
ato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 96. Greater, aquatic, rough 
Mallow of the garden, or Roſe Malloaw Kind, with ſmall 
yellow flowers and prickly ſeeds. | 

11. Sia (Hirſutiſima) toliis lanceolatis ſerratis villoſis, 
caule erecto piloſo, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris, 
Sida with ſpear-ſhaped, woolly, ſawed leaves, an ere 
hairy ſtalk, and foot-ſtalks from the wings ef the ſtalk 
with one flower. Malvinda hirſutiſſima carpini folio 
longiore floribus ſingulis ad foliorum alas, ſemine bi- 
dente. Houſt. MSS. Indian Mallow very hairy, with 
a longer Hornbeam leaf, and ſingle flowers at tbe wings 
of the leaves, and ſeeds with two teeth, 

12. Stoa (Abutifolia) foliis cordatis crenatis acuminatis 
villoſis caule petioliſque piloſis, pedunculis axillari- 
bus unifloris. Sida with heart-ſhaped, pointed, crenated, 
woolly leaves, and the ſtalks and ſoot:ſtalls hairy, and foot- 
ſtalks with one flower. at the wings of the flalk. Mal- 

vinda abutili folio minore, caulibus hirſutiſſimis, 
floribus ad foliorum alas. Houſt. MSS. Indian Mal- 
low with a ſmaller yellow Mallow leaf, very hairy ſtalks, 
and flowers Proceeding from the wings of the leaves. 

13. S (Ciliaris) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ob- 
longo-ovatis ſerratis hirſutis, floribus ſeſſilibus termi- 
nalibus. Sida with trailing ſtalls, oblong, oval, hairy, 
ſawed leaves, and flowers fitting cloſe at the end of the 
branches. Malva minor ſupina, betonicz folio, flore 
coccineo ſeminibus aſperis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 97. Smaller 

| ſupine Mallow with a Betony leaf, a ſcarlet flower, and 
rough ſeeds. 3 

14. Sipa (Glabra) foliis cordatis ſerratis acuminatis gla- 

bris, caule ramoſo, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris. 
Sida with heart-ſhaped, ſawed, -acute-pointed, ſmooth 
leaves, 4 branching ſtalk, and foot-talks from the wings 
of the ſtalks with one flower. Malvinda abutili folio 
acuminato, floribus parvis luteis, ex alis foliorum, 
ſemine bidente. Houſt. MSS. Indian Mallow with a 
pointed, yellow, Mallow leaf, and ſmall yellow flowers at 
the wings of the leaves, and ſeeds with two teeth. 

15. SIDA (Sericea) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ova- 
tis ſerratis tomentoſis nitidis, floribus ſolitariis axilla- 
ribus ſeſſilibus. Sida with trailing ſtalks, oval, ſawed, 
neat, woolly leaves, and ſingle flowers ſitting cloſe to the 
wings of the ſtalk. Malvinda ſupina, foliis ſubrotun- 
dis ſericeis, ſeminibus non dentatis. Houſt. MSS. Su- 


pine Indian Mallow, with roundiſb ſatten leaves, and the 


ſeeds without teeth. | 
16, Stoa (Americana) foliis ſubcordatis crenatis ſubtus 
tomentoſis, floribus aggregatis axillaribus ſeſſilibus. 
Sida with almoſt heart-ſhaped leaves, which are crenated 
and woolly on their under fide, and flowers in cluſters fit- 
ling cloſe at the wings of the ſtalk. Malva Americana 
abutili folio, floribus conglobatis ad foliorum alas. 
Houſt. MSS. Indian Mallow with a yellow Mallow leaf, 
and flowers in cluſters at the wings of the leaves. | 
17. Sia (Pileſa) foliis ſubovatis ſerratis nervoſis ſubtus 
tomentoſis, caule piloſo, pedunculis axillaribus mul- 
tifloris. Sida with veined ſawed leaves almaſt oval, and 
woolly on their under fide, a hairy ſtalk, and foot. ſtalbs 
with many flowers at the wings of the ſtalks. Mal- 
vinda carpini folio, flore luteo caule & averſa foliorum 
arte villoſo. Houſt. MSS. Indian Mallow with a Horn- 
8 leaf, and a yellow flower whoſe ſtalk and the under 
part of the leaf are hairy. | 
18. Sta (Fruticoſa) foliis lanceolatis inæqualiter ſerra- 
ratis acuminatis, floribus capitatis terminalibus, cau- 
le fruticoſo. Sida with ſpear-ſhaped acute pointed leaves 
unequally ſawed, flowers collected in heads at the- end of 
the branches, and a ſbrubby ſtalk. Malvinda fruteſcens 
ulmifolia, ſeminibus ſingulis tribus aculeis lappaceis 
armatis Houſt. MSS. Indian Mailow.-withian Elm leaf, 
and ſingle ſeeds armed with three burry prickles. * 
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19. b (Alba) foliis cordatis acuminatis, ſerratis ner- 
voſis, floribus aggregatis axillaribus ſeſſilibus. Sida 
with- acute-pointed, | heart: ſawed, veined leaves, 


and flowers in cluſters Jitting cloſe ta the wings of the ſtalk. 
Malvinda folus ſubrotundis acuminatis, floribus albis 


conglomeratis ad foliorum alas. Houſt. MSS. ._ Indian | 


Mallow with roundiſh acute-pointed” leaves, and white 
flowers in cluſters at the wings f tbe laben. 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies, from 


whence I have received the ſeeds of three or four ſpe- | 


cies by the title of Broom. Weed; and I have been 


ſame manner as we do Heath, and make it up into 


brooms for ſweeping. Sometimes I have received the | 


ſeeds by the title of Weſt-India Thea, ſo that I ſup- 
poſe the leaves of theſe plants are ſometimes uſed as 


the Thea. There are certainly more ſpecies of this | 


genus than are here mentioned, which have e 
the notice of thoſe who have been in the Weſt-I 
in ſearch for plants, for we frequently have new forts 
come up in the earth which is brought from thence 
with other plants. Thoſe here enumerated are un- 
doubtedly diſtinct ſpecies, for I have cultivated them 
ſeveral years, and have never obſerved either of them 
change, when raiſed from ſeeds. | 
The firſt fort grows as far north as Virginia, from 
whence I have ſeveral times received the ſeeds ; this 
rows with an upright branching ſtalk three or four 
Joe high, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
about two inches long and one broad, ſawed on their 
edges, and fit cloſe to the branches. The flowers 
come out ſingly from the wings of the ſtalks, ſtand- 
ing upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they have a ſingle 
empalement, cut into five obtuſe ſegments, and are 
{mall, of a pale copper colour, and of one petal, 
which is cut into five parts almoſt to the bottom, 
where they are joined. In the center ariſes a ſmall 
column compoſed of the ſeveral ſtamina and ſtyle 
which are connected — at bottom, but are ſepa- 
rated above. When the flowers decay, the germen 
turns to a capſule with five cells incloſed em- 
palement; in each cell is contained one angular ſeed, 
gibbous on one ſide, having two horns or teeth at 
the point. This plant flowers till the froſt ſtops it, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſecond has hairy branching ſtalks which riſe near 
three feet high. The branches of this come out 
from the bottom almoſt to the top, and form a py- 
ramidal buſh ; the leaves are nog and narrower, 
the ſaw on the edges deeper, of a brighter green 
than thoſe of the former, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- 
* ſtalks; the flowers come out at the foot-ſtalks of eve- 
ry leaf; they are ſingle toward the bottom of the 
ſtalk, but upward they are in cluſters ; the empale- 
ment of the flower is in five angles, each being ter- 
minated by a briſtly hair; the flowers are of a pale 
ſulphur colour, and the ſeeds have but one horn or 
tooth. It flowers at the ſame time with the former. 
The third ſort riſes with a lender ligneous ſtalk about 
two feet high, ſending out many erect branches, which 
are garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſh leaves an inch | 
and a half long, and a third b in the middle; 
they are indented on their edges, and end in acute 
points, having pretty long lender foot - ſtalks. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the ſtalks; 
they are ſmall, of a pale yellow colour, and appear 
at the ſame time with the former. | 
The fourth ſort has very ſlender ſtalks, which ſel- 
dom riſe much more than a foot high, ſending out a 
few ſlender branches, garniſhed with ſmall heart- 
ſhaped leaves which are ſawed on their edges, and 
are a little hoary on their under fide, ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall; of a 
pale yellowiſh colour, and come out ſingly from the 
wings of the ſtalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds hav- | 
ing two teeth. It flowers at the ſame time with the 


d 


ies | 


. branches toward the top. 
informed that the inhabitants cut theſe plants in the | 


8 — 


former. | 
The fifth ſort has a hairy ſtalk covered with 
brown bark, and riſes three feet high, ſendi 


a dark 


out 


many branches from the ſide, which are garniſhed | 


are deeply ſawed on their 6 
out by pairs at the foot - ſtalk of each leaf, 1. cloſe 


inches long, and one broad near their 
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Vik oval ſpear · ſnaped leaves ſtanding upon long foot- 


ſtalks; they are more than two inches ſong, and one 
and a quarter broad, ending in an obtuſe point, and 
The flowers come 


to the ſtalk ; they are larger than thoſe of the former 
ſorts, and of a deeper yellow colour; the ſeeds of this 
are larger, and have three teeth... - 
The ſixth ſort riſes with a ligneous hairy ſtalk between 
three and four feet high, ſending out a few ſlender 
The leaves are a little 
ſtalk ; are near two 
e, being al- 
moſt heart-ſhaped ; they are veined, and ſawed on 
their edges. The flowers come out in cluſters on the 
ſide of the branches, to which they ſit very cloſe; 
they have hairy empalements, cut into acute 4 
at the top; they are ſmall, of a pale yellow colour, 
and appear at the ſame time with the former, and the 
ſeeds have two teeth. N. 

The ſeventh ſort has a ſlender ligneous ſtalk which 
riſes more than two feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſlen- 
der branches garniſhed with roundiſh leaves having 
long foot-ſt and are a little hairy on their under 
ſide, The flowers come out at the foot-ſtalks of the 
leaves, ſometimes ſingly, and at others there are two 
or three upon ſlender foot · ſtalks; they are of a pale 
copper colour, and appear at the ſame time with the 
former. O's 
The eighth ſort riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk more 
than three feet high, ſending out ſeveral erect 
branches from the ſides, which are garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves two inches and a half long, and 
two broad ; they are ſawed on their edges, are of 
a light green colour, ſoft to the touch, and ſtand 
upon very long foot-ſtalks which are hairy, The 
flowers ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks which come out 
from the wings of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, of a 
ſulphur colour, and appear at the ſame time with 


waolly, and ſit cloſe to t 


the former, 


The ninth ſort has very ſlender ſtiff ſtalks, which are 
covered with fine hairs, and riſe a foot and a half high, 
ſending out a few fide branches, which are garniſhed 
with roundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves two inches long, 
and one inch and three quarters broad at the baſe; 
they are thin, of a light green colour, crenated on 
their edges, and ſtand upon long, lender, hairy foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers come out upon long foot-ſtalks 
from the wings of the ſtalks ſingly; their empalements 
terminate with ten {tiff acute points or hairs ; the flow- 


ers are ſmall and white, appearing at the ſame time 
with the former. 


The tenth ſort riſes with an herbaceous prickly ſtalk 
near four feet high, ſending out ſeveral branches, 


which are garniſhed with rough hairy leaves ſtanding 
upon long foot- ſtalks. Theſe are of different forms, 
ſome are divided into five obtuſe lobes, others into 
three, ſome are hollowed on the ſides; in ſhape of a 
fiddle ; they are indented on their edges, are of 
a pale green colour. The flowers are collected in 
heads, which ſtand upon very long hairy foot-ſtalks 
ariſing from the wings of the ſtalks. Under each 
head are-placed three obtuſe ſmall leaves, upon which 
reſt ſeven pale yellow flowers which are ſmall; and are 
almoſt hid by their empalements ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſeeds having acute ſpines. This flowers at the fame 
time as the former. | | 
The eleventh ſort riſes with a ligneous ſtalk three feet 
high, which is covered with yellowiſh hairs very cloſely 
iſhed with ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves ſitting cloſe to 
e ſtalks; they are two inches long, and one broad 
in the middle, ſawed on their edges and of a pale green 
on their under ſide. The flowers come out {ingly 


from the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 


ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and appear about the 
ſame time with the former. > 2 


The twelfth ſort riſes wich very lender inßirm folks 


three feet high, covered with long white hairs, and 


garniſhed with ſoft, woolly, beart-ſhaped leaves, ſit- 
ting upon Jong, | ſlender,” hairy - foot-ſtalks,' The 
— leaves 
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leaves are little more than one inch long, and three 
quarters broad at their baſe, and are crenated on their 
— The flowers ſtand upon long flender foot- 
ſtalks 


pale yellow colour, and appear at the ſame time with 
the former. N 

The thirteenth ſort has many trailing ſtalks, which 
divide into ſlender branches, covered with a light 
brown bark, and garniſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval 
leaves ſawed on their edges, and hairy on their under 
ſide, ſtanding upon ſhort foor-ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced in ſmall cluſters fitting cloſe at the end 
of the branches; they are ſmall, of a bright ſcarlet 


colour, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds having two ſtiff 


briſtly teeth. This flowers about the fame time as 


the former. | 


The fourteenth ſort hath ſmooth round ſtalks whic 
riſe three feet high, ſending out long ſlender branches. 
The leaves are ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, of alight green 


colour, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks ; the lower | 


leaves are near three inches long, and almoſt two 


broad at their baſe, ſawed on their edges, and ending | 


in acute points. The flowers ſtand upon very long 
foot-ſtalks, ariſing from the wings of the ſtalks ſingly; 
they are ſmall, and of a whitiſh yellow colour, appear- 
ing at the ſame time with the former. 

The fifteenth ſort ſends out ſeveral ſtalks from the 
root, which ſpread flat on the und, ſending out 


ſeveral ſhort {ide branches ; the ſtalks grow nine or | 


ten inches long, and are garniſhed with oval ſatteny 
leaves ſawed on their edges, and have ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; the flowers come out ſingly at the wings of 
the ſtalks, ſitting very cloſe thereto; they are ſmall, 
of a yellow colour, and appear at the ſame time with 
the former, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which have 
no teeth. 

The ſixteenth ſort has a ligneous ſtalk with a purpliſh 
bark, riſing two feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
branches from the lower part. The leaves are —_ 
thick, and almoſt heart-ſhaped, ending with obtuſe 
points ; they are crenated on their edges, and woolly 
on their under ſide ; 2 are an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters broad near their baſe, ſtanding up- 


on pretty long foot - ſtalks, and have many veins which 


ariſe from the midrib, and diverge to the borders. 
The flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and are ga- 
thered in cluſters 1 at the wings of the ſtalk, 
their empalements are hairy, and cut into many acute 


ſegments at the top. This flowers at the ſame time 
with the former, and the ſeeds have two teeth at their | 


ints. 

he ſeventeenth ſort has a ligneous ſtalk which riſes 
four feet high, covered over with brown hairs, ſending 
out a few long ſlender. branches, the lower parts of 


which are garniſhed with oval leaves an inch and a 


half long, and three quarters broad ; they are ſlight- 
ly ſawed on their edges, have man — 2 
veins, and are downy on their under ſide. The up- 
per part of the branches are deſtitute of leaves more 
than a foot in length, and from their ſides come out 
foor-ſtalks two inches long, ſuſtaining ſeveral ſmall 
yellow flowers in cluſters, having hairy empalements, 
which are cut at the top into ſeveral acute ſegments. 
This fort flowers at the fame time with the former. 


The eighteenth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera | 
"Cruz in New Spain; this riſes with a ſtrong ſhrubb 


ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet high, covered with a roug 

brown bark, and ſends out ſeveral ligneous branches 

from the ſide, which are hairy, and garniſhed with 
-ſhaped leaves ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; 
are ſix inches long, and two broad in the middle, 


ending in acute points, and are unequally ſawed'on 


their edges, ſome of the indentures being large and 
deep, others are ſmall and ſhallow, and do not ex- 
=. ſo far from the border. The upper ſurface of 


the leaves are of a dark green, and their under is of a 


en colour. The flowers are collected 


pale or light 
in heads, ſtanding upon long naked foot- ſtalks which 


which ariſe from the wings of the ſtalk, two of | 
them generally coming out at each leaf; they are of a 
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terminate the branches; each of theſe heads contain 
ſeven or eight flowers, whoſe petals extend — 
their empalements. The flowers are of a pale 
ſulphur colour when they firſt open, but after ward 
fade to an almoſt white; their empalements are 
ſmooth, but are terminated by five hairy points which 
ſtand erect. The flowers being paſt, the germen ſwells 
to a ſhort roundiſh capſule ſitting in the empalement 
of the flower, having five cells, each containing one an- 
gular feed, having three ſharp teeth which are burry, 
_ ſick to the clothes of thoſe who rub againſt them 
when ripe. #21 
The nineteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, y naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with a ſhrub ſeven or eight feet high, ſending 
out ſeveral very ſlender branches, extending to two 
feet or more in length, and bending downward at their 
ends; they are IRS at each joint (which are two 
inches aſunder) by one large heart-ſhaped leaf, ſtand- 
ing upon a pretty long foot-ſtalk ; they are above four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad near 
their baſe, ſawed on their edges, and run out to a 
long ſharp point, having many ſtrong veins which 
riſe from the midrib, and diverge toward their bor- 
ders; they are of a light green on their upper ſurface, 
and pale on their under. The flowers grow in cluſ- 
ters at the wings of the ſtalks; thoſe on the lower 
part of the branches are formed in cloſe obtuſe ſpikes 
about an inch in length, but on the upper part of the 
branches they are in globular heads which are placed 
nearer together, and have no leaves under them, the 
branches being terminated by one of theſe heads. 
The empalements of the flowers end with five acute 
hairy points ; the flowers are ſmall, and when they 
firſt open are white, but afterward they fade to a brown- 
iſh colour. When theſe are paſt, the germen becomes 
a roundiſh capſule with five cells, ſitting in the em- 
alement of the flower, each cell having one angular 
eed with two teeth. N i 
Theſe plants are moſt of them annual in England, 
but ſome of them are of longer duration in their na- 
tive countries, and might be ſo here, if they were 
placed in a warm ſtove in winter; but as moſt of them 
pas their ſeeds the ſame year, if the plants are 
rought forward in the ſpring, few perſons have room 
in their ſtoves to receive theſe plants, as there are ſo 
many perennial exotic plants at preſent in the Eng- 
— gardens, which require a warm ſtove to preſerve 
em. 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a moderate hot-bed the beginning of April, 
and when the plants are come up fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to another hot- bed, planting 


them four inches diſtance every way; they muſt be 
. ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, 


and then they muſt have a large ſhare of free air ad- 
mitted to them when the weather is mild, to pre- 


vent their drawing up weak ; they will alſo require 


water pretty frequently. If the plants thrive well, 
they will have ſtrength enough to be fit to tranſplant. 


in the open air; for which purpoſe they ſhould be 


ually hardened, and the beginning of June the 
may be taken up with balls of — Seo their __— 
and planted in a warm ſheltered part of the garden, 
at about three feet diſtance, obſerving to ſhade and 
water them until they have taken new root; after 
which they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. In July the plants will begin to 
flower, and there will be a continued ſucceſſion of 
flowers until the froſt comes on. If the ſeaſon proves 


warm, they will ripen their feeds very well in autumn; 


but leſt theſe ſhould miſcarry by the unfavourablene!s 
of the ſeaſon, it may be — to put one plant of 
each ſort in pots filled with light kitchen- garden earth, 


placing them in the ſhade till they have taken new 


root, and then they may be removed to a warm ſitua- 
tion, where they will thrive very well in a good ſea- 
fon; but if the ſummer proves cold, they ſhould be 
R. in a dry airy glaſs-caſe, where they may be 

ept warm, which will ripen their ſeeds. "i 


2 SID 
The eighteenth ſpecies will not flower the firſt year, 
ſo the plants mult be placed in a warm ſtove in au- 
tumn, and during the winter they muſt be treated in 
the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame 
country. The following ſummer they will lower and 
produce ripe ſeeds, but the plants are not of long du- 
ration, ſo-that there ſhould be a ſucceſſion of young 
plants raiſed from ſeeds, | 

SIDERATION, a blaſting of trees or plants by an 
eaſterly wind, of exceſſive heat or drought. 

SIDERITIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 191. tab. 90. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 632. [of Zi&p@6y, iron, q. Iron-herb; 
ſo Dioſcorides calls thoſe herbs, that are good againſt 
wounds made by the ſword. It is alſo called Fer- 
rum matrix, on the ſame account; alſo Herba. Ju- 
daica, becauſe the Jews in old time made uſe of this 
herb in medicine.] Ironwort ; in French, Crapaudine. 

The CRSRASTERS ws, 8 
The flower has an oblong t of one leaf, 

tut into five ſegments at the top. The flower is 0 1 
kind, of one petal, almoſt equal; the tube is oblong and 
cylindrical, the chaps oblong and taper. The upper lip is 
ereft, and cut into two acute ſegments, the under lip is cut 
into three; the two fide ſegments are acute, the middle 
is round and crenated. It has four ſtamina within the 
tube, two of which are as long as the tube, the other are 
ſhorter, terminated by twin ſummits; and a four-pointed 
germen ſupporting a lender ſtyle a little longer than the 
ſtamina, crowned by two ſligmas, the upper being cylindri- 
cal, concave, and torn, the lower is ſhort and membrana- 
ceous. The germen afterward turn to four ſeeds, which 
ripen in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtami- 
na, and the ſeeds are naked in the empalement. 

The Spxc1zs are, 

1. Siokkiris (Hirſuta) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis dentatis 
piloſis, bracteis dentato-ſpinoſis, caule hirto, ſpicis 
interruptis elongatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 803. Ironwort 
with ſpear-/b obtuſe, hairy, indented leaves, a hairy 
ſtalk, and long interrupted ſpikes of flowers. Sideritis 
hirſuta procumbens. C. B. P. 233. Hairy trailing 
Tromwort. | 

2. SidgRITIs (Romana) herbacea ebracteata, caulibus 
ſpinoſis, lacinia ſuperiore majore ovata. Lin. Sp. 

lant. 802. Herbaceous Tronwort with 22 ST 
ments, the ſegment being oval and larger than the 
other, Sideritis verticillis ſpinoſis, minor procumbens. 
Mor. Hiſt, . p- 388. Smaller trailing Ironwort with 
prickly boris. | 

3. SIDERIT1S (Perfoliata) herbacea hiſpido-piloſa, foliis 

luperioribus amplexicaulibus. Lin. 1 lant. 802. 
Hairy, ſtinging, berbaceous Ironwort, whoſe upper leaves 

embrace the ſtalks. Sideritis Orientalis, phlomidis fo- 
lio. Tourn. Cor. 12. Eaſtern Ironwort with a Jeruſalem 

e leaf. ; 

4. — (Oleafolia) tomentoſa, foliis lineari-lance- 
olatis ſeſſilibus, calycibus ſpinoſis. Woolly [ronwort 
with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the talks, 
and prickly empalements to the flowers. Sideritis incana, 
olez folio. Bocc. Muſ. Hairy Ironwort with an Olive 
leaf. 

5. We (Scordioides) foliis lanceolatis acutis den- 
tatis, bracteis ovatis dentato-ſpinoſis, calycibus æqua- 
libus, ſpicis ovatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 803. Jromuort 


with ſpear-ſhaped, acute, indented leaves, oval prickly 
braftea, equal empalement), and oval ſpikes of ers. 
Sideritis foliis hirſutis profunde crenatis. C. B. P. 233. 


Tromwort with hairy leaves deeply crenated. 

6. SixRIT1S (Syriaca) fruticoſa tomentolo-lanata, foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis floribus verticillatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 801. & dotm, woolly Iromwort, with 
ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, and flowers in whorls. Si- 
deritis Cretica tomentoſa candidiſſima, flore luteo. 
Tourn. Cor. 12. The whiteſt dtm Ironwort of Candia. 

7. SiperIT1s (Hiſpanica) fruticoſa, folus lanceolatis in- 

errimis, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, calycibus 
ipinolis. Shrubby Ironwort with ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves, 


and. ſpiked flowers terminating the flalks, having prickly 
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empalements. Sideritis Hiſpanica fruteſcens ſeu lig- 
noſior. Tourn. Inſt. 192. Shrubby, or lightous Spaniſh 
Ironwort. * 1 1 

8. Stokkrris (Hyſopifolia) foliis lanceolatis glabris inte · 
gerrimis, bracteis cordatis dentato - ſpinoſiꝭ, calycibus 
æqualibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 575. Ironwort with ſinsotb, 
entire, ſpear ſhaped leaves, heart-ſhaped, Fficth, indent- 
ed braftea, equal empalements, Sidetitis Alpina 
2 C. B. P. 233. Alpine Ironwort with a 757 

9. StDzRITIS (Canarienſis) fruticoſa tomentoſa, foliis 


cordato-oblongis acutis JOS ſpicis verticillatis. 
Lin. ee 574. 8 ort with 


wo 
heart-ſhaped oblong leaves, the flowtrs growing in 
whorls. OOO fruteſcens, Kerbaſck fo- 
lio. Tourn. Inſt. 186. Shrubby Baſe Horebound of the 
Canaries, with a Moth Mullein leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Spain, and 
Italy ; the root is perennial, the ſtalks are herbace- 
ous, hairy, and trail upon the ground they are a 
foot and a half long, ſending out brahches at the 
bottom, which are garniſhed with oblong, oval, hairy, 
crenated leaves; the upper part of the ſtalk is fur- 
niſhed with whorls of purple flowers, theſe ſtand pret- 
far aſunder. The flowers appear in ſummer, and 
e ſeeds ripen in autumn. It is a plant of no great 
beauty or uſe, ſo is ſeldom kept in gardens. 

The 3 ſort is an annual plant with trailing ſtalks; 
the leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks ; the whole plant is hairy, The flowers grow 
in whorled ſpikes at the end of the branches, they 
have prickly empalements and are yellow, It grows 
in all the ſouthern parts of Europe, and is ſeldom ad- 

mitted into gardens. | | | 
The third fort grows naturally in the Levant, where 
it was diſcovered by the late Dr. Tournefort. The 
roots o this ſort ſeldom continue longer than two 
years in England ; the lower leaves are oblong, en- 
tire, and hairy; the ſtalks are ſmooth, hoary, and 
riſe near four feet high, branching out into ſeveral 
long ſlender branches, and garniſhed with hoary acute- 
pointed leaves, furniſhed with whitiſh flowers in whorls 
which are placed far aſunder; the whorls are ſmall, 
compact, and have two very ſhort leaves immediately 
under them, which end with a ſharp ſpine z the em- 
palements of the flowers are prickly, and the flowers 
are ſmall. This flowers in July, and the ſceds-ripen 
in autumn. ©: 67 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete ; this is a- 
low ſhrubby plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe a foot high, and 
are ligneous, ſending out branches a foot long, 
which are garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
an inch and a half long, they are downy. and very 

white; the upper part of the ſtalk is furniſhed with 
whorls of whitiſh yellow flowers, having prickly em- 
palements. This ſort flowers in July, but unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds will not ripen here. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; this hath a perennial root; the ſtalks riſe 
a foot high, and are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are deeply crenated on their edges; they 
are an inch long and half an inch broad, and have 
ſhort heart-ſhaped bractea which are prickly, The 
flowers grow in whorled ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks; 
they are yellow, and have prickly empalements which 
are equal. It flowers in July, and if the ſeaſon proves 
warm, the ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath a 
ſhort ligneous ſtalk, from which is ſent out a few 
branches about a foot long, garniſhed with thick 
wedge-ſhaped leaves which are very downy and white. 
The flowers are produced in whorls toward. the end 
of the branches ; they are yellow, and have ſmooth 
downy empalements. It flowers in July, but does not 
roduce ſeeds in England. 
he ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this hath a low ſbrubby ſtalk, ſending out ſeveral 
hairy branches a foot long, garniſhed with hairy ſpear- 


. ſhaped leaves, one inch long and half an inch broad, 


grow in 


of a yellowiſh green colour. The flowers 
FE | „ =" ole 


ing out branches a foot and a half long, 
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cloſe whorled ſpikes at the end of the branches; they 


are of a fulphur colour, and have very prickly em- 
palements. This ſort flowers in July, and the ſeeds 


155 in autumn. 
he eighth ſort 
of Valentia; this hath a ſhort ligneous ſtalk, ſend- 


naturally on the mountains 


arniſhed 

with narrow ſmooth leaves an inch long, of 

ſcent when bruiſed. The flowers are yellow, and 
ſpiked whorls at the end of the 


grow in in, ﬀarge 
Bhnnches, It Bowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in 


: 


autumn. 


The ninth. ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands, 


— 


put has been long an inhabitant in the Engliſh gar- 
ens. It riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk five or fix feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral ligneous branches which 
are covered with a ſoft down, and are 


Theſe differ greatly in ſize, according to the age and 


vigour of the plants; for in young plants they are | 
te 


n five or ſix inches long, and two and a half 


eſpecially on their under fide, which is white, but 
their upper ſurface is of a dark yellowiſh green. The 


flowers grow in thick whorled ſpikes at the end of the | 


branches; they are of a dirty white, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the other ſorts, and appear early in June, and the 


ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, but the plants frequently pro- 


duce flowers again in autumn. 


Theſe plants are preſerved in ſome curious gardens 
The five ſorts firſt mention- | 


for the ſake of variety. 
ed, and alſo the ninth, are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air in England: they are propagated by 


' ſeeds, which, if fown in autumn, will ſucceed better 


than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring. The ſeeds 


may be ſown in ſhallow drills upon a dry ſpot of 


round, and in the ſpring when the plants come up, 
they muſt be kept clean from weeds ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, part of each fort may be 
drawn out, and planted in a bed at about nine or ten 


inches diſtance, which will give thoſe which are left in 
the ſeed-bed room to 


grow. The plants which are 
removed ſhould be ſhaded and watered until they have 
taken new root, after which they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds till the fol- 
lowing autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are to remain. The fourth ſort 


| ſhould have a dry foil and a warm ſituation, but nei- 


ther of the ſorts, ſhould be planted in rich ground, 


for that will cauſe them to grow ſo luxuriant in ſum- 


mer, that the froſt 


or much wet will deſtroy them in 
winter. T\ 


The annual ſort ſhould not be removed, but the plants | 


thinned and left in the place where they were ſown, 
keeping them clean from weeds. 


The ſixth and ſeventh forts will often live through | 


the winter in the open air, eſpecially if their ſeeds 
are ſown upon dry rubbiſh , for when either of theſe 
happen to grow in the joints of old walls, they will 
endure the greateſt cold of this country, therefore 
their ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſuch places. The ſixth 
ſort, does not produce good ſeeds in England, fo this 
is propagated by ſlipping off the heads, planting them 
in a ſhady border during the ſpring or ſummer 
months, which will readily take root; ſome of theſe 
may then be taken up and put into pots, that they 
may be ſcreenell under a frame in winter. The other 


may be removed in autumn, and planted cloſe to | 


warm walls in rubbiſh, where they will abide ſome 


ears. 

he ninth ſort is generally kept in green-honſes in 
England, but in moderate winters I have had theſe 
plants live abroad without cover in a warm dry bor- 
der: however, if they are ſcreened from hard 
under a common frame, where they may be expoſed 


to the open air at all times when the weather is 
mild, and protected from hard froſts, they will thrive 
| It is pro- 
paggated by ſeeds which ſhould be ſown m autumn, 


better than with more tender treatment. 


— 


* 


a ſtrong | 


| garniſhed | 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, having long foot-ſtalks. | 


broad near their baſe, but in older plants they are | 
not more than half that ſize; they are very woolly, | 


__— — — 
_— 


— — 


froſt | 


— —_—__/ 


__ 


„„ 
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for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom ſuc- 


ceed, or if they do, the plants rarely come up th 
firſt year. f . r 


SIDEROXYL UM, Iron Wood. 


The CuARAcrERS are, ; 
The empalement of the flower is permanent and conſiſts » 
one leaf, which — into frve — The — 4 
bell-ſhaped, and divided into ue parts at the brim. I; 
has frve awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length of the petal, termi. 
nated by fingle ſummits, and a round germen ſupporting an 
awl-ſhaped flyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes @ roundiſh berry having one cell, con- 
taining four ſeeds. | 
This genus of pn is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Species are, | 

- SIDEROXYLUM ( Hnerme) inerme. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 69. 
Smooth Iron Wood. Sideroxylum primum, ſc. dein 
cori Indorum nomine data arbor. Hort. Elth. 


The firſt Iron Wood, called by the Indians Bein Cra 


Coria. 


. SIDEROXYLUM (Oppoſitifolia) foliis lanceolatis ex ad- 


. ſitis. Iron Wood with ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing 
oftte. : 
Theſe plantsgrow natutally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence they were firſt brought into the Dutch 
gardens, and of late years they have been introduced 
into ſeveral curious gardens in England, where they 
are preſerved for the beauty of their evergreen leaves, 
for they rarely produce flowers here. 

The firſt ſort hath large oval leaves, ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but ſmoother and 
blunter at the end. Theſe are placed on the branches 
without order, as the branches alſo are produced. 
The ſtalks are ſhrubby, and riſe five or ſix feet high, 


— 


oY out many branches, covered with a dark brown 
ark, x 

The ſecond ſort grows more upright and regular ; the 
leaves which are ſmaller, and more pointed than thoſe 
of the firſt, are placed oppoſite on the branches, and 
theſe continue through the year. | 
The wood of theſe trees being very cloſe and ſolid, 
has given occaſion for this name being applied to 
them, it being ſo heavy as to ſink in water ; and the 
title of Iron Wood having been applied to the wood, 
by the inhabitants of the countries where it grows, 
has occaſioned the botaniſts to conſtitute a genus by 
this name. But as the characters of the plants have 
not been ſo well examined as could be wiſhed, occa- 
ſioned hy their not flowering in Europe, it is very pro- 
bable, that the plants which have been ranged under 
this genus, do not properly belong to it; for Dr. 
Plukenet has figured a plant under the title of Ebenus 
Jamaicenſis, whoſe characters are very different from 
thoſe aſſigned to this genus: and the Jamaica Iron 
Wood is totally different from both in its characters, 
for this has male and female flowers on different trees; 
the male flowers have no petals, as appears by dried 
ſamples in my collection. e | 
Theſe plants are natives of warm countries, ſo cannot 
be preſerved in England, unleſs they are placed in a 
moderate ſtove. They are propagated by feeds, when 
theſe can be procured from abroad. Theſe muſt be 
ſown in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a good hot-bed in the {pring, in order to get the 
plants forward early in the ſeaſon. When the plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into a 
ſeparate ſmall por filled with earth, 'and plung- 
x | into a freſh hot-bed while they are young. in 
winter they muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in the 


ſtove, and treated in the fame manner as hath been 


two years 


directed for ſeveral tender plants from the ſame coun- 
tries. As the plants obtain ſtrength, they may be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in a dry ſtove 
in the winter, and giving them à greater ſhare of 
free air in ſummer; Ln | when they have obtained 
ſtrength, they may be placed abroad in ſummer in a 
8 — — ah | by od 1 ; 
have propagated them by layers, but theſe were 
1 bells. they had made good roots 5 
(wand 
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ſometimes they will take from cuttings, but this is 
a very uncertain method of propagating them ; nor 
do the plants ſo raiſed, ever grow ſo vigoroully as 
thoſe which come from ſeeds; ſo that when thoſe can 
he procured, it is the beſt method to propagate them. 
SIGESBECKIA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The proper involucrum of the flower is compoſed of froe li- 
near, taper, obtuſe leaves, which open beyond the petal, 
and is permanent. The common cover is five-leaved, fit- 
ting cloſe , it has five angles; the leaves are oval, con- 
cave, equal, and diſpoſed in ſeveral ſeries ;, it is perma- 
nent, and between each leaf is contained a floret. The 
flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and the border or ray is made up of female half florets, 
which are tongue-ſhaped. The hermaphrodite florets are 
funnel-ſbaped, and cut into five parts at the brim , theſe 
have five ſhort ſtamina, with tubulous ſummits joined to- 
gether, and an oblong incurved germen as large as the em- 
palement, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid 
ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to an oblong, four- 
cornered, es z the female half florets have a ſhort, 
broad, tongue-ſhaped petal, indented in three parts; theſe 
have a germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma, like the hermaphrodite 
florets, but have no ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by ſingle 
ſeeds like the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are both fruitful, and have 
their parts of generation connected together. 
We have but one Spxcixs of this genus, viz. 
S1GESBECKIA (Orientalis.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sigeſbeckia. 
We have no Engliſh name for this plant; this here 
mentioned was applied to it by Dr. Linnæus, in ho- 
nour of Dr. Sigeſbeck, who was profeſſor of botany 
at Peterſburgh. | 
The plant is annual, periſhing at the approach of 
winter. The ſeeds of it were brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, where it 1s a troubleſome weed, but in Eng- 
land it ſeldom perfects ſeeds, unleſs the plants are 
raiſed on a hot-bed, and brought forward in the 
ſpring ; then they may be planted out in warm bor- 
ders the beginning of June, and if they are ſupplied 
with water in dry weather, they will grow near four 
feet high, and ſend out many branches. The flowers 
are produced at the extremity of the ſhoots, which 
are ſmall, and of a yellow colour, ſo make no great 
appearance, therefore it is only preſerved in the 


gardens of thoſe perſons who are curious in the ſtudy 
of plants. 


SILAUM. See PevuceDanum. | | 

SILENE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 503. Viſcago. Dill. Hort. 
Elth. 309. Lychnis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 333. tab. 
175. Viſcous Campion, or Lychnis. 

The CHARACTERS are, : 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is indented at the top into five parts. It bas five plain 
obtuſe petals indented at their points, whoſe tails are nar- 
row the length of the empalement, and a nedtarium com- 
pounded of two ſmall indentures in the neck of each petal, 
conſtituting a crown io the chaps, and ten atol. ſbaped ſta- 
mina, inſerted alternately to the tail of the petals abovee ach 
other, terminated by oblong ſummits. In the center is ſitu- 
ated a cylindrical germen, ſupporting three ſtyles which 
are longer than the ſtamina, crowned by ſtigmas that are 
"hs againſt the ſun. The germen afterward becomes 
a cloſe cylynarical capſule with three cells, opening at the 
top five ways, incloſing many kidney: ſbaped ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 

Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and three ſtyles. 

The Spreiks are, 

. S1LENE (Quingucvulnera) petalis integerrimis ſub- 
rotundis, fructibus erectis alternis. Hort. Cliff. 171. 
Silene with entire roundiſh petals to the flower, and erect 
alternate fruit. Lychnis hirſuta, flore eleganter va- 
riegato. Raii Hiſt. 997. Hairy Campion with an ele- 
gant variegated flower, commonly called Dwarf Lychnis. 

2. SILENE (Notturna) floribus ſpicatis alternis ſecundis 


— 


ſeſſilibus, petalis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 416. Sile#/ 
with ſpikes of floxwers fitting cloſe and turned all ont 
way, and the petals bifid. Viſcago hirta noctiflora, flo- 
ribus obſoletis ſpicatis. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 420. Night- 
flawering, hairy, viſcous Campion, with worn-out flowers 
in ſpikes. 


| 3- SiLENE (Natans) petalis bifidis, floribus lateralibus 


ſecundis cernuis panicula nutante. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
417. Silene with bifid petals, nodding flowers growing 
from the fide of the ſtalks, and a recurved panicle; Lych- 
nis montana, viſcoſa, alba, latifolia. C. B. P. 205. 
Broad - leaved, white, viſcous, Mountain Campion. 

4. SILENE (Fraticeſa) petalis bifidis, caule fruticoſo, fo- 
lis lato lanceolatis, panicula trichotoma. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 417. Silene toith bifid petals, a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and panicles divided in threes. 
Lychnis fruteſcens, myrtifolia, behen albo ſimilis. 
C. B. P. 205; Shrubby Campion, with a Myrtle leaf lite 
the white Beben. 

8. S1LENE (Viridiflora) petalis ſemibifidis, foliis ovatis 
ſcabriuſculis acutis, panicula elongata ſubaphylla. Lin: 
Sp. 597. Silene with bifid petals, oval, rough, acute- 
pointed leaves, and long panicles without leaves. Lych- 
nis ocymaſti facie, flore viridi. Herm. Par, 199. 
Campion with the appearance of Orymaſtrum, and a green 

wer. 

Fg 7. (Conoidea) calycibus fructus globoſis acumi- 
natis ſtriis triginta, foliis glabris petalis integris. 
Hort. Upſal. 110. Silene with globular acute. pointed 
capſules having thirty ſtripes, ſmooth leaves, and entire 
petals. Lychnis ſylveſtris, latifolia caliculis turgidis 
ſtriatis. C. B. P. 205. Broad-leaved wild Campion, with 
a turgid ſtriped empalement. 

7. SILENE (Pendula) calycibus fructiferis pendulis infla- 
tis, angulis decem ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 106. Silene 
with pendulous ſwollen empalements to the fruit, ith ten 

_ rough angles, Lychms ſupina Sicula, calyce ampliſ- 
ſimo ſtriato. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 337. Low Sicilian Cam- 
pion, with a large ſtriped empalement. 

8. SiLENE (No#iflora) calycibus decem angularibus, 
dentibus tubum æquantibus caule dichotomo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 419. Silene with empalements having ten an- 
p oj and the indentures as long as the tube. Lychnis 
noctiflora. C. B. P. 205. Night-flowering Campion. 

9. SILENE (Vallgſia) caulibus ſubunifloris decumbenti- 
bus, foliis lanceolatis longitudine calycis. Lin. Sp. 

603. Silene with decumbent ſtalks with one flower, and 
ſpear-ſhaped woolly leaves the length of the em t. 
Lychnis maritima pinguis e Corſica. Bocc. Muſ. tab. 

84. Maritime Lychnis of Corfica. 

10. SILENE (Orientalis) calycibus conicis ſtriis hirſutis 
fructibus erectioribus, caule erecto hirſuto, foliis ner- 
voſis. Silene with conical empalements having hairy 
ſtripes, erett fruit, a hairy upright ſtalk, and veined 
leaves. Lychnis Orientalis, longifolia nervoſa, flore 
purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 24. Eaſtern Campion with 
a long veined leaf and a purpliſh flower. | 

11. SILENE (Muſcipula) petalis bifidis, caule dichotomo, _ 
floribus axillaribus ſeſſilibus, foliis glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 420. Silene with bifid petals, @ ſtalk divided 
pairs, flowers ſitting cloſe to the wings of the ſtalk, and 
ſmooth leaves. Lychnis ſylveſtris viſcoſa, rubra alte- 
ra. C. B. P. 205.. Wild viſcous Campion with à red 
flower. | 

12. SILENE (Armeria) floribus faſciculatis faſtigiatis, fo- 
liis ſuperioribus cordatis glabris. Hort. Upſal. 110. 
Silene with flowers gathered into bunches, whoſe upper 
leaves are © ſmooth and heart-ſhaped. Lychnis viſcoſa 
purpurea, latifolia lævis. C. B. P. 205. Purple viſcous 
Campion with a broad ſmooth leaf, commonly called Lo- 
bes Catchfly. 

13. SILENE (Gigantea) foliis radicalibus cochleariformi- 
bus ſimis caule ſubverticillato. Lin. Sp. 598. Silene 
with obtuſe, /poon-ſhaped, lower leaves, and whorled ſtalks. 
Lychnis facie auriculz uri. C. B. P. 206, Campion 
with the appearance of Auricula. 9 

14. SILENE (Bupleuroides) petalis biſidis, floribus pe- 
dunculatis oppoſitis bractea brevioribus, foliis lance- 


olatis acutis glabris. Lin. Sp. 2 Silene with bifid 


petals, flowers placed oppoſite on foot-ſtalks, and ſmooth 
| 12 L acute 
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acute leaves. Lychnis Orientalis bupleuri folio, Toutn. 
Cor. 24. Eaſtern Campion with a Hare's-car leaf. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus whoſe 
flowers have no beauty, ſo the plants are never cul- 
twated but in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, 
therefore I have not enumerated them, which would 
ſwell the work too much ; many of them grow wild 
in England. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Portugal, but has 
been long cultivated in the 3 ardens by the ti- 
tle of Dwarf Lychnis. The ſeeds of this were formerly 
ſown in drills on the edges of borders, as were ſeveral 
other low annual plants, theſe being very faſhionable 
for edgings of borders at that time; but as all theſe 
were of ſhort duration, ſo they ſoon were rejected for 
this purpoſe ; after which the ſeeds were uſually ſown 
in patches in the borders, where they made a better 
appearance than in the former to but in both theſe 
methods the plants were generally left ſo cloſe as to 
ſpoil their growth, for their ſtalks were drawn up very 
weak, and had not room to branch out, and their 
flowers were ſmall ; therefore thoſe who are deſirous 
to have this plant in beauty, ſhould ſow the ſeeds thin 
upon a border of light earth in autumn, and in the 
ſpring the plants ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of 
four inches, and keep them afterward clean from 
weeds. . When they are ſo managed, the plants will 
riſe near a foot and a half high, with hairy channel- 
led ſtalks, and divide into many branches, garniſhed 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves placed oppoſite, 
ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers grow in ſhort 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are placed al- 
ternately, and are of a bright purple colour, edged 
with white. The autumnal plants will flower in May 
and June, but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, 
will come a month later. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and alſo at 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence I have re- 
ceived the ſeeds. This 1s an annual plant, with a 
low branching ſtalk, which ſeldom riles more than 
eight or nine inches high; the ſtalks are ſmooth, the 
leaves are very narrow and ſmooth, placed by pairs; 
the ſtalks are terminated by ſpikes of dark purple 
flowers ſtanding alternate, whoſe petals are bifid ; they 
open in the evening, but are cloſely ſhut in the day. 
If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in autumn, upon a 
warm border, the at will lower in May and Rs, 
ſo good ſeeds may be obtained; but when the ſeeds 
are ſown in the ſpring, they often fail; and if any of 
the plants do come up, they are generally ſo late as 
that their ſceds ſeldom ripen well. | 
The third ſort is a perennial plant which grows natu- 
rally on the Alps ; the lower leaves of this are ſmooth 
and ſpear-ſhaped, the ſtalk riſes near two feet high, 
and is garniſhed with two narrow leaves placed oppo- 
ſite at each joint, and immediately below them; the 
ſtalk is very clammy; the flowers come out on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks from the wings of the leaves, each foot- 
ſtalk for the moſt part ſuſtaining three flowers, with 
long, white, bifid petals. Theſe appear in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This plant riſes eaſily from 
ſeeds if they are ſown in autumn, and the only cul- 
ture the plants require is to keep them clean from 
weeds, and allow them room to ſpread ; they love a 
cool ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, x 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily ; this has a 
low ſhrubby ſtalk, which divides into ſeveral ſhort 
ſhrubby branches, garniſhed with broad, ſmooth, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in achite points. The 

ower-ſtalks riſe about a foot high, and divide into 
ſpreading panicles, ſuſtaining two and three flowers, 
of an herbaceous white colour ; they appear in June 
and July, and are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth capſules 
having thick covers, filled with ſmall ſeeds which ri- 
pen in autumn. This ſort riſes eaſily from ſeeds as 
the former, or may be 0 ated by ſlips, which, if 
planted in a ſnady border will take root very freely; 


and if the plants are planted in a warm border of dry 
earth, they will live ſeveral years and require' no 


I 


— 
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ſhelter, but in moiſt ground they frequently rot in 
winter. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Portugal; this has 
a perennial root; the lower leaves are roundiſh and 
hollowed like a ſpoon ; thoſe upon the ſtalks are ob- 
tuſe, and ſtand ſometimes by pairs, at others by threes 
or fours round the ſtalks; they are of a deep preen, 
ſmooth, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks; the ſtalks are 
round, ſmooth, and rife from two to three feet high. 
The flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the top ; they are 
of a green colour, and appear in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt. This riſes eaſily from ſeeds ſown in 
autumn, and if the plants have a dry ſoil they will 
continue ſeveral. years, and require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from weeds, 
The ſixth fort grows naturally among Corn in France, 
Spain, and Italy. It is an annual plant, with an up- . 
right branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, having 
ſwelling viſcous joints, garniſhed with narrow, acute- 
pointed, ſmooth leaves, near three inches long, ſit- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches, they are ſmall and red; 
theſe are ſucceeded by globular capſules ending in 
acute points, whoſe empalements are ſtriped, It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. The 
ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown in autumn, and in the 
ſpring the plants ſhould be thinned and kept clean 
rom weeds, which 1s all the culture they require. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete; 
this is an annual plant, from whoſe root comes out 


. ſeveral branching ſtalks near a foot and a half i 0 


which trail upon the ground, and are garniſhe 
with oval acute -· pointed leaves placed oppoſite. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the ſtalk, 
upon ſhort foot- talks; they are large, and of a bright 
red colour, reſembling thoſe of the common, wild, 
red Campion. Theſe appear in May, and are ſuc- 
ceeeded by large capſules included in inflated empale- 
ments, having ten rough angles, containing many 
* roundiſh ſeeds, whoſe weight cauſes the capſules 
to hang downward. If the ſeeds of this are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will come up without care, and 
require nothing more but to keep them clean from 
weeds, | | 
The eighth ſort is an annual plant, which is found 
naturally in England growing among Corn. It riſes 
with a thick clammy ſtalk eight or nine inches high, 
garniſhed with ſmall oblong leaves by pairs, whoſe 
baſe embrace the ſtalks; the top of the ſtalk ſuſtains 
one or two ſmall red flowers, which open only in the 
night. This flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
early in Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up without farther trouble. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps ; this 
plant ſeldom riſes more than ſix inches high, ſending 
out many ſhrubby decumbent branches, garniſhed 
with woolly ſpear-ſhaped leaves; the flowers grow 
ere, they are of a pale red colour, and are ſucceeded 
by turgid capſules filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 

This 1s propagated by ſeeds, which if ſown in dry 


rubbiſh, the plants will live many years in the open 


air, but in rich moiſt ſoils they rarely live through 
the winter. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; this is 
an annual plant, with a ſtrong, erect, hairy, branch- 
ing ſtalk, which riſes two feet high. The branches 
row erect, as do alſo the flowers, which are red, and 
fore large, conical, ſtriped empalements, whoſe ſtripes 
are hairy and of a browniſh colour. The flowers 
appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt ; this 
muſt be treated in the ſame way as the firſt ſort. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy ; this is biennial. The ſtalk 
is round, clammy, and riſes a foot and a half high, 
having ſwelling joints ; the leaves grow round the 
ſtalks in cluſters ; they are very narrow and ſmooth. 
The upper part of the ſtalk divides into ſpreading 
branches by pairs, and are adorned by red flowers 
coming out ſingly from the wings of the leaves, ſit- 
| ting 
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ting. cloſe to the ſtalks. Theſe appear in May, and 
are ſucceeded by oblong viſcous capſules filled with 
angular ſeeds, which ripen in July. | 
This ſort is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown 
in autumn, will ſucceed much better than in the 
ſpring. When the plants come up and are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a bed of freſh 
earth, at ſix inches diſtance, ſhading them from the 
ſun, and watering them until they have taken new 
root; after which they muſt be kept clean from weeds 
till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain for flower- 
ing. When the ſeeds of this plant happen to ſcatter 
upon a wall, and plants ariſe there, they will continue 
much longer than in the ground. 

The twelfth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France and Italy, bat has been 
many years cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, from 
whence the ſeeds have ſpread out upon walls and 
buildings ſo far, as to induce ſome to believe it a na- 
tive of England. 

There are three varieties of this, which generally re- 


tain their differences; one has a bright purple flower, | 


the other a pale red, and the third a white flower ; theſe 
do not differ in any other reſpect, ſo cannot be reck- 
oned as different ſpecies. 


The ſtalks grow erect a foot and a half high; the 
lower leaves are broad, oblong, and ſmooth, and fit | 


cloſe to the ſtalks; the ſtalk, for more than an inch 
in length below each ſtalk is ſo glutinous, that the 
ſmall flies which light thereon are faſtened and cannot 
et off again, from whence it had the title of Catch- 
y. The flowers grow in bunches at the top of the 
ſtalk ; they ſtand erect, forming a kind of umbel. 
Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſlender 
oblong capſules, filled with angular ſeeds which ripen 
in Auguſt. | 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring often fail; and if the plants do 
come up, they never grow ſo large, or make ſo good 
appearance as the autumnal plants. 
The thirteenth ſort is biennial; this grows naturally 
in Sicily and Crete ; the lower leaves of this plant are 
obtuſe, and are gathered in circular heads like ſome 


of the Houſeleeks, or thoſe of the Auricula; they are 


ſmooth, and of a pretty thick conſiſtence. The ſtalks 
riſe five or ſix feet high; they are viſcous, and are 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite. 
The flowers come out upon ſhort foot-ſtalks from the 
wings of the ſtalks in whorls, each foot-ſtalk ſuſ- 
taining three or four greeniſh flowers ; theſe are ſuc- 
— by oval capſules which ſpread open at the top, 
and are filled with angular ſeeds. 
If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in autumn upon a 
warm border, they will more certainly ſucceed than 
thoſe ſown in the ſpring. When the plants come up 
and are fit to remove, they ſhould be L on a dry 
ſoil and in a warm ſituation, where they will live 
through the winter, and the following ſummer they 
will flower and ripen their ſeeds, and then decay. 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; 
this has a perennial root; the lower leaves are narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth ; they are gathered in cluſ- 
tered heads, from the middle of which riſes an erect 
clammy ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed with 
very narrow leaves. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves toward the top of the ſtalk ; their 
foot-ſtalks are ſhort, and each ſuſtains two white 
flowers having long tubes, ſtanding erect ; the flowers 
are cloſed in the day, and expand at night. This 
flowers in July, but rarely produces ripe ſeeds in 
England. | 
As the ſeeds ſeldom ripen here, ſo it is difficult to 
ropagate it: the only way is to ſlip off the heads in 
une, and plant them under a glaſs; theſe will take 
root, if they are ſhaded from the ſun and duly wa- 
tered. 


SILER. See LASERPTTIun. ' 


SILIQUA. See CERATONIA. 
SILIQUASTRUM. See Cxxcis. 


. This genus 


ſanthemum Virginianum, 
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SILIQUOUS, ate plants whoſe ſeeds are in a huſk; 


pod, or ſhell. 


SILPHIUM. Lin. Gen, Plant. 882. Chryſanthe - 


mum. Mor. Hiſt. 3. Baſtard Chryſanthemum. 

The CHARACT ERS are, . 
The common empalement of the flower is oval, imbricated, 
and anent; the ſcales are oval, prominent, and re- 
flexed in the middle. The diſk of the flower is compojea 
of hermaphrodite florets which are tubulous, of one leaf, 
indented in five parts at the top. Theſe have five ſhort 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and 
a ſlender taper germen ſupporting a long bairy ſtyle, 
crowned by a ſingh ſtigma; theſe are barren. The rays 
of the flower are compoſed of a few female half florets, 
which are long, ſpear-ſhaped, and for the moſt part have 
three indentures at their points; theſe have a heart-ſhaped 
germen with a ſhort ſingle ſtyle, having two briſtly ſtig- 
mas of the ſame length. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſingle 
heart-ſhaped ſerds with a membranaceous border, indented 
at the top, each point ending with a horn or tooth, and 
are ſeparated by linear chaff ripening in the empalement. 
plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have their male and female parts 
connected, and their hermaphrodite flowers are bar- 
ren, but the female are fruitful. | 

The Species are, 


. StLpmIUM (Trifoliatum) foliis ternis: Roy. Prod. Leyd. 


181. Silphium with leaves 7 threes at a joint, Chry- 

olus aſperis tribus vel qua- 
ternis ad genicula ſitis. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 24. Yirgi- 
nian Corn Marygold, with rough leaves placed by threes 
or fours at a joint. 


. SiLpmuM (Aferiſcus) foliis indiviſis ſeſſilibus oppoſi- 


tis inferioribus alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 920. Silphium 
with undivided leaves ſet oppoſite cloſe to the ſtalks, wwhoſe 
lower leaves are alternate. Aſteriſcus coronæ ſolis fo- 
lio & facie. Hort. Elth. 42. Aſteriſcus with the leaf and 


appearance of Sunflower. 


3. SILPHIUM (Solidaginoides) foliis oppoſitis lanceolatis 


petiolatis acute ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 1302. Silpbium with 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves having foot. ſtalls. Chryſan- 
themum Marianum virgæ aureæ Americanæ foliis, 
florum petalis tridentatis. Pluk. Mant. 46. Maryland 
Corn Marygold, with an American Golden Rod leaf, and 
the petals of the flower indented in three parts. 


4. Syn ( Arboreſcens) foliis lanceolatis alternis ſca- 


bris, obſoletè ſerratis caule fruticoſo. Silpbium with 
rough ſpear. ſbaped leaves placed alternate, which have 
ſlight — edges, and a ſbrubby ſtalk. Corona ſolis 
Americana arboreſcens, flore parvo luteo, ſemine ala- 
to. Houſt. MSS. Tree American Sunflower, with a 
ſmall yellow flower and a winged ſeed. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America; the root is perennial and ligneous, the 
ſtalks are annual ; theſe riſe five feet high or more in 
good land, they are of a purpliſh colour, and branch 
toward the top. The leaves are oblong, rough, and 
have ſome ſharp teeth on their edges ; they are from 
three to four inches long, and almoſt two broad; to- 
ward the bottom of the ſtalk they ſtand by fours 
round it at each joint ; higher up they are by threes, 
and at the top by pairs, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, The 
flowers ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſ- 
taining one flower, whoſe empalement is compoſed of 
three orders of leaves placed imbricatim, like the 
ſcales of fiſh, the outer order being the ſmalleſt. The 
ray or border of the flower is compoſed of thirteen 
female half florets, which are yellow, tongue-ſhaped, 
and indented in three points at the end. The diſk or 
middle of the flower is made up of hermaphrodite tu- 
bulous flowers, which are ſlightly cut into five parts 
at the top; theſe have five ſtamina and a ſtyle con- 
nected together, which are longer than the tube of the 
floret. This plant flowers in July and Auguſt, and 
when the autumn proves warm, 1t will produce ripe 
ſeeds. 
It is propagated arting of the roots, in the ſame 
wa — 5 ſed fe the Ate Sun-flowers ; the 
beſt time for this is in autumn, when their ſtalks be- 


gin 


SIN 

in to decay, and the plants may afterward be treated 
in the ſame way as the perennial Sun-flower. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina; the root 
of this is perennial ; the ſtalk is thick, folid, and ſet 
with prickly hairs; it riſes four or five feet high, 
and has many purple ſpots ; the leaves on the lower 
part of the ſtalk are placed alternate, but upward they 
are oppoſite, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are 
rough, about two inches long, and one broad near 
their baſe, having a few ſlight indentures on their 
edges. The upper part of the ſtalk divides into five 
or lix ſmall branches, which are terminated by yellow 
radiated flowers like thole of the perennial Sun- 
flower, but ſmaller, having generally nine female halt 
florets which compoſe the border or ray; the other 
parts are like thoſe of the former ſort. It flowers in 


Augult, but the ſeeds do not 9 any in England. This 


ſort is propagated by parting the roots in the ſame 
way as the former, but as this is not quite ſo hardy, 
it ſhould be planted in a ſheltered ſituation. 
The third fort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America; this is a perennial plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe 
near three feet, and are garniſhed with oblong ſawed 
leaves placed by pairs upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. . The 
flowers are loofely diſpoſed at the top of the ſtalks ; 
they are yellow, and have their half florets which 
compoſe the ray, indented in three parts at the end, 
This plant flowers in Auguſt, but the ſeeds do not 
ripen here. It may be propagated in the ſame way 
as the former, and the plants require the ſame treat- 
ment. 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the 
height of eight or ten feet, ſending out ligneous 
branches, which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves placed alternately on every part of the ſtalk ; 
they are four inches long, and one and a half broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points; their ſurface is 
rough, and their edges ſlightly ſawed. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, ſome ſingly 
on ſlender foot-ſtalks, others are by two or three upon 
. each foot-ſtalk ; they are unequal in height, and have 
ſhort ſcaly empalements. The florets are ſhort which 
compoſe the ray, and thoſe of the diſk are more pro- 
minent than thoſe of the other ſorts. They are of a 
deep yellow colour, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England, 
This fort is with difficulty propagated here, for un- 
leſs the ſeeds are procured from the country where the 
plants grow naturally, they cannot be obtained that 
way, and the cuttings are not apt to take root. The 
only method of getting themito grow, is to ſlip off 
the young ſhoots in July, and plant them in a pot 
filled with ſoft loam, and plunge the pot into a gentle 
hot-bed, covering the pot cloſely with a bell or hand- 
glaſs, and ſhade them from the ſun. When the cut- 
tings are rooted, they ſhould be each planted in a ſe- 
parate pot, filled with light loamy earth ; and during 
the warm months, they may be placed in the open 
air in a warm ſituation, but in winter they ſhould be 
kept in a moderate ſtove. 
SINAPIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 735. Sinapi. Tourn. 

Inſt. R. II. 227. tab. 112. [chi of ove Sphanuic, 
becauſe it forces tears from the eyes of thoſe that uſe 
it incautiouſly, makes the noſe red, and the eyes 
ſwell.] Muſtard; in French, Moutarde. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four narrow 
leaves placed in form of a croſs, which ſpread open and 
fall off. The flower has four roundiſh petals in form of 
a croſs, and four oval nectariums, one on each fide of the 
ſhort ſtamina and the pointal, and one on each fide of the 
longer ſtamina and the empalement. It has fix awl-ſhaped 
erett ſtamina, two f which are oppoſite and as lang as the 
empalement, the other four are longer. In the center is 
placed a taper germen, with a ſiyle the length of the germen, 
cretoned ly a beaded ſtigma. The germen afterward turns 
to an obleug pod, which is very rough at bottom. having 
two cells i pening with two valves, whoſe intermediate par- 


4. 


6. 


SIN 
tition is large, compreſſed, and almoſt twice the length of 
the valves, and the ſeeds are globular. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhorter 


{tamina, and the ſeeds are included in long pods, 
The Speis are, 


. Sinaras (Alba) ſiliquis hiſpidis, roſtro obliquo lon- 


giſſimo Hort, Cliff. 338. Muftard with prickly pads, 
and a very long oblique beak. Sinapi apii folio. C. B. P. 


96. Muſtard with a Smallage leaf, commonly called white 
Muſtard. 


. SinaPis (Nigra) ſiliquis glabris apice tetragonis. 


Hort. Cliff. 338. Muſtard with @ ſmooth four-cornercd 
pod. Sinapi rapi folio. C. B. P. 99. Muſtard with a 
Rape leaf, or common Muſtard. 


. Sinat (Arvenſis) ſiliquis multangulis ns, 


roſtro longioribus. Hort. Cliff. 338. Muſtard with 
many-angled, rough, fwelling pods, having a longer beak. 
Sinapi arvenſe præcox, ſemine nigro, foliis integris. 
Tourn. Inſt. 226. Early Field Muſtard, with a black 
ſeed and entire leaves. | 
Sinaye1s (Erucoides) ſiliquis lævibus æqualibus, foliis 
lyratis oblongis glabris, caule ſcabro. Amcen. Acad. 4. 
p. 322. Muſtard with ſmooth equal pods, lyre-ſhaped, 
oblong, ſmooth leaves, and rough branches. Sinapi 
Hiſpanicum, pumilum album. Tourn. Inſt. 227. Low 
white Spaniſh Muſtard. 


. Sinap1s (Juncea) ramis faſciculatis, foliis ſummis 


lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 191. Muſtard 
with bundled branches, and the upper leaves ſpear-ſhaped 
and entire. Sinapi Indicum maximum, lactucæ folio. 
Par. Bat. 230. Greateſt Indian Muſtard with a Lettuce 
leaf. 

Six Apis (Hiſpanica) foliis duplicato-pinnatis, laciniis 
lincaribus. Hort. Cliff. 338. Muſtard with doubly- 
winged leaves having linear jegments. Sinapi Hilpani- 
cum naſturtii folio. Tourn. Inſt. 227. Spaniſb Muſtard 
with a Creſs leaf. 

The firſt fort is the common white Muſtard, which 
is generally cultivated as a fallad herb for winter and 
ſpring uſe. This riſes with a branched hairy ſtalk 
two feet high, the leaves are deeply jagged on their 
edges and are rough. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſtanding upon 
horizontal foot-ſtalks ; they have four yellow petals 

laced in form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded by 

— 7 pods that end with long, compreſſed, oblique 
beaks; the pods generally contain — white ſeeds. 
It flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſecond ſort is the common Muſtard, Which is 
frequently found growing naturally in many parts of 
England, but is alſo cultivated in fields for the ſeed, 
of which the ſauce called Muſtard is made. This riſes 
with a branching ſtalk four or five feet high; the 
lower leaves are large, rough, and very like thoſe of 
Turnep, the upper leaves are ſmaller and leſs jagged. 
The flowers are ſmall, yellow, and grow in ſpiked 
cluſters at the end of the branches; they have four 
petals placed in form of a croſs, theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſmooth pods ending with four corners. It flowers 
and ſeeds at the ſame time with the former. 

The third ſort grows naturally on arable land in ma- 
ny parts of England. The ſeed of this is commonly 
ſold under the title of Durham Muſtard- ſeed; of this 
there are two varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies ; one 
with cut, and the other has entire leaves. The ſtalks 
riſe about two feet high, the leaves are rough; and in 
one they are jagged like Turnep leaves, and in the 
others are oblong and entire. The flowers are yellow, 
the pads are turgid, angular, and have long beaks. 
Theſe flower in April and May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in June. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain ; this ſeldom 
riſes more than eight or nine inches high; the leaves 
are ſmooth and much jagged, the ſtalk branches to- 
ward the top, and is terminated by a looſe ſpike of 
white flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmooth, taper, 
blunt pods, filled with ſmall brown ſeeds. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 


The 


SIS 


the ſeeds are frequently brought to England. This 
plant is uſed as a boiled ſallad by the Chineſe, where 
it may prove acceptable to thoſe who have not better 
herbs for that purpoſe, but in England it 1s not re- 
arded. The ſtalks of this riſe three or four feet 
Figh, and toward the bottom are garniſhed with 
broad, ſmooth, jagged leaves, but thoſe on the top 
ate entire. The flowers are yellow like thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, and the pods are {ſmooth and turgid. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Augult. 


lad herb in the winter ſeaſon. The ſeeds of this are 
commonly ſown very thick in drills, either upon a 
warm border, or in very cold weather upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed, with Creſſes and other ſmall ſallad herbs, 


night after the time of ſowing ; for if they are large 
and have rough leaves, they are too ſtrong to put in- 
to ſallads. In order to fave the ſeeds of this plant, a 
ſpot of ground muſt be ſown with it in the ſpring, 
and when the plants have four leaves, the ground 
ſhould be hoed in the ſame manner as for Turneps, to 
cut down the weeds, and thin the plants where they 
are too cloſe; this ſhould be done in dry weather, for 
then the weeds will ſoon die after they are cut. If this 
is well performed, the ground will remain clean for a 
month, by which time young weeds will ſpring up 
again; therefore the ground ſhould be again hoed 
over, and the plants now left about- eight or nine 
inches aſunder, which will be ſufficient room for this 
ſort. to grow. If this is well performed, and in dry 
weather, the ground will remain clean till the ſeeds 
are ripe. As ſoon, as the pods change brown, the 
plants ſhould be cut off and ſpread upon cloths two 
or three days to dry, and threſhed out for ule. 

The ſecond fort is cultivated only for the ſeeds ; theſe 
ſhould be ſown in the ſame way as thoſe of the firſt, 
and the plants treated in the ſame manner, with this 
difference of allowing the plants twice as much room, 
becauſe they grow much larger, ſo theſe ſhould be 
hoed out to the diſtance of eighteen inches ; and as the 
ſeeds will not ripen ſo ſoon as the other, ſo the ground 


may be eaſily ſeen by the growth of the weeds. 
The ſeeds of theſe two firſt ſpecies are ordered for 
medicinal uſe. | 
The third ſort is a pretty common weed on arable 
lands in moſt parts of England; this comes up early 
in the ſpring amongſt the Corn, ſo flowers and ſeeds 
in May; therefore where it is not weeded out, the 
ſeeds will ſcatter long before the Corn is ripe, and the 
ground will be ſtocked with the weeds. 
The other. three ſorts are preſerved in botanic gar- 
dens for variety, but are never cultivated for uſe; 
theſe may be treated in the ſame way as the two firſt 
ſpecies. 
SINAPISTRUM. See CLrome. 
SISARUM. See Stun. 
 SISON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 311. Si ſpecies. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 301. Baſtard Stone Parſley; in French, 
Berle. 
The CHARACTERS are, 5 
It hath an umbellated flower ;, the general umbel is com 
poſed of fix thin rays or ſmall umbels, which are unequal, 
as are alſo the ſmaller, which have ten. The involucri of 
both are four-leaved and unequal; the empalement of the 
flower is ſcarce diſcernible. The outer petals of the ge- 
neral umbel are uniform; the flowers have five equal pe- 


2. 


tals which are ſpear-ſhaped and inflexed. They have five | 


bair-like ſtamina the length of the petals, terminated by 
ſingle ſummits. The oval germen is ſituated under the 


flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles crowned by obtuſe 


ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval ſtreaked | 


fruit dividing in two parts, each containing one oval 

ſtreaked ſeed, convex on one fide and plain on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 


The firſt ſort is chiefly cultiyated in gardens, for a ſal- 


which are commonly fit for uſe in ten days or a fort- | 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in China, from whence | 


m 


may be required to be hoed three times over, but that 


SIS 
The Spxcixs are, | 

1. S150N (Amomum) foliis pinnatis, umbellis erectis. 
Prod. Leyd. 105. Sion cvith winged leaves and erett 
umbels. Sium aromaticum, ſiſon officinarum. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 308. Baſtard Stone Parſley, or ſpurious 
Amomum. 

2. Sis0N (Segetum) foliis pinnatfs, umbellis cernuis. 
Prod. Leyd. 105. Siſon with winged leaves and nodding 
umbels. Sium arvenſe, five ſegetum. Tourn. Inſt. 308. 
Honewort or Corn Parſley. | 

3. S180n (Canadenſe) foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff; 9g, Si. 
ſon with trifoliate leaves. Myrrhis Canadenſis trilobata, 
Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 301. Canada Myrrb with trilobate 
leaves. 

4. S180N (Verticillatum) foliolis verticillatis capillartbus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 253. Siſon with hair-like ſmall leaves in 
whorls. Carui foliis tenuiſſimis aſphodeli radice. 
Tourn: Inſt. 306. Narrow-leaved Carraway with an 
Aſphodel root. | | 
The firſt fort grows on the ſide of ditches and moiſt 
ſhady banks in many parts of England it is a bien- 
nial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are 
ripe. The root is taper, running deep into the ground; 

the lower leaves are winged; they are compoſed of 
four pair of lobes terminated by an odd one; theſe 
are an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad, 
regularly indented on both fides, and the indentures 
are ſawed ; they are of a lucid green, and have an aro- 
matic odour. The ſtalks riſe three feet high, and 
branch out on every fide; theſe are garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame form with thoſe below, but ſmall- 
er; at the end of the branches the flowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall umbels. The flowers are white; they 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by ſtriated ſeeds, 
of a hot, pleaſant, aromatic ſmell and taſte, which ripen 
in Auguſt. | 
This plant is found growing ſo plentifully wild, as 
that it is rarely kept in gardens ; but whoever is will- 
ing to propagate it, ſhould ſow the ſeeds in autumn, 
in a moiſt ſhady ſpot of ground, where the plants will 
come up, and require no farther care than to keep 

them clean from weeds ; and if the ſeeds are permit- 
ted to ſcatter, the plants will riſe without care. The 
ſeeds of this plant 1s put into Venice treacle, for a ſuc- 
cedanum to the true Amomum. 

The ſecond grows naturally among Corn on moiſt 
land, in ſeveral parts of England. This is alſo a bi- 

- ennial plant, which decays ſoon after the ſeeds are 
ripe z it riſes with an upright ſtalk about a foot high, 
which rarely divides into branches; the leaves ſtand 
upon pretty long foot- ſtalks; they are winged, but 
the lobes are ſmaller and finer cut than thoſe of the 
former; the umbels of flowers are more compact, 
and nod on one fide. 
ſame time as the former, and the 
vated in the ſame way. 

The third ſort grows naturally in North America, but 
is preſerved by thoſe who are curious in botany in 
their gardens. This has a perennial root; the. ſtalk 
riſes a foot and a half high, and is garniſhed with tri- 
foliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſawed on their edges; they are about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad; their foot-ſtalks are 
ſet with briſtly hairs, and their baſe incloſed by a mem- 
branaceous ſheath, which half embraces the ſtalk. The 
flowers are in umbels which terminate the ſtalks, 
and there are ſmall ones which come from the wings 
of the ſtalk ; they are very irregular in their form. 
The flowers are white, appear in June, and are ſuc- 
_— by oblong ſtreaked ſeeds which ripen in 
Auguſt. 

The fourth ſort grows natirally on the Alps and Apen- 
nines; this riſes with a ſwelling jointed ſtalk near 
two feet high, which is garniſhed with very fine ſlen- 
der leaves, ſtanding in whorls like thoſe of the Water 
Milfoil; it branches out toward the top, each branch 
being terminated by a pretty large umbel of flowers, 
which are purpliſh on their outſide, but white within; 
theſe appear the latter end * May, and the ſeeds ripen 
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plant may be culti- 


the 


It flowers and ſeeds about the 


— 
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the end of July, The roots of this plant are com- 


poſed of thick fleſhy knots ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the King's Spear. 
Theſe two laſt mentioned forts may be cultivated b 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom grow the firſt 
year. The plants require no other culture than to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them 
clean from weeds ; they both delight in a moiſt ſoil 
and a ſhady ſituation, where the roots will continue 
ſeveral years. 
SISYMBRIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 225. tab. 
109. Lin. Gen. Plant. 728. Water Creſſes. 
"The COLONY | ed of 
The flower has a ſpreadi alement compoſed of four 
linear, eur — ave which al ; it 
has four oblong ſpreading petals placed in form of a croſs, 
and fix ſtamina, four of which are longer than the em- 
palement, the other two, which are te, are ſhorter, 


and terminated by fingle ſummits ;, it bas an oblong ſflen- 


der germen with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe | 


ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a taper, oblong, 
incurved pod having two cells, opening with two valves 
tbich are ſhorter than the intermediate partition, and 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. . * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhorter 
mina, and the ſeeds are included in pods. 
The Spxcits are, 

1. SiSYMBRIUM (Naſturtium aquaticum) ſiliquis declina- 
tis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſubcordatis. Hort. Cliff. 
336. Siſymbrium with declining pods, and winged leaves 
whoſe lobes are almoſt heart-ſhaped. Naſturtium aqua- 
ticum ſupinum. C. B. P. 104. Water Creſs. 

2. S1SYMBRIUM (Sylveſtre) ſiliquis declinatis, fohis pin- 
natis, foliolis lanceolatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 336. 
Sihnbrium with declining pods, and winged leaves having 
ſpear-ſhaped ſawed lobes. Eruca paluſtris, naſturtii fo- 


lio, ſiliqua oblonga. C. B. P. 95. Marſh Rocket with 
a Creſs leaf, and a long pod. 


| 3. SISYMBRIUM (Ampbibium) ſiliquis declinatis, oblon- 


go-ovatis, foliis pinnatifidis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
657. Siſymbrium with _ oval, declining pods, and 
wing-pointed ſawed leaves. Raphanus aquaticus, foliis 

in profundas lacinias diviſis. C. B. P. 97. , Water Ra- 
diſh with leaves deeply cut. 

4. SiSyYMBRIUM ( Aquaticum) foliis ſimplicibus dentatis 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 336. Si mbrium with ſingle, in- 
dented, ſatved leaves. Raphanus aquaticus alter. C. B. P. 
97. Another Water Radiſb. 

5. S18YMBRIUM (Polyceratium) ſiliquis axillaribus ſeſſili- 
bus ſubulatis aggregatis, foliis repando-dentatis. 
Hort. Upſal. 193. Sihmbrium with awl-ſhaped pods in 
cluſters fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and indented leaves 
which turn backward. Eryſimum polyceration vel cor- 


niculatum. C. B. P. 101. Mam. podded or horned Hedge 


' Muſtard. 
6. S1$YMBRIUM (Sophia) petalis calyce minoribus, foliis 


decompoſito-pinnatis. Flor. Suec. Sifymbrium with | - 


petals than the empalement, and decompounded 
winged leaves. Eryſimum ſophie dictum. Raii Syn. 
joel of p. 298. Hedge Muſtard, called Sophia or Flix- 
weed. 

7. SISYMBRIUM (Altifſimum) foliis runcinatis flaccidis, 
foliolis ſublinearibus integerrimis, pedunculis laxis. 
Hort. Upſal. 193. Sihmbrium with ſpear, ng-pointed, 
flaccid leaves, having linear entire lobes with looſe foot- 
falls. Rapiſtrum Italicum ſiliquis longiſſimis. C. B. P. 
95. Italian Charlock with very long pods. 

8. SiSYMBRIUM (Iro) foliis runcinatis dentatis, nudis 
caule lævi erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 659. Sihmbrium 
with ſpear-ſpaped, " 

Eryſimum latifolium, majus glabrum. C. B. 


. 31. Smooth, greater, broad-leaved Hedge Muſtard. 


9. SISYMBRIUM (Striftiſſimum) foliis lanceolatis dentato- 


ſerratis caulinis. Hort. Cliff, 337. Sihnbrium with 


| ſhaped, winged, indented leaves on the ſtalks. Heſ- 
— lutea, ſiliquis ſtrictiſſimis. Tourn. Inſt. 222. 
Yellow Rocket with cloſed pods. 


winged, indented leaves, and erett 
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The firſt ſort is the common Water Creſs, which 
grows naturally in ditches and rills of water in moſt 
parts of England. The roots of this plant are com- 
poſed of a great number of long fibres, which faſten 
themfelves to the mud at the bottom of the ditches, 
from which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of five or fix pair of lobes, which 
are roundiſh and almoſt heart-ſhaped, terminated b 
an odd one; theſe ſtand almoſt alternate along 
midrib. The ſtalks rife a foot and a half high; they 
are hollow, channelled, and divide at the top into 
two or three branches, which are terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, compoſed of four petals 
placed in form of a croſs ; theſe appear the beginnin 
of June, and are ſucceeded by taper pods filled wit 
ſmall brown ſeeds which ripen in July. 

This plant has of late years been generally uſed as a 
fallad herb in the ſpring of the years and 1s by many 
preferred to all other ſorts of ſallads for the agreeable 
warm bitter taſte, and, being accounted an excellent 
remedy for the ſcurvy, and to cleanſe the blood, as 
alſo a good diuretic, it has greatly obtained a prefe- 
rence to moſt other herbs for winter and fpring uſe 


with moſt people. This 1s generally gathered in the 


ditches, and in other ſtanding waters near London, to 
ſupply the markets ; but whoever has a mind to cul- 
tivate it may eaſily do it, by taking ſome of the plants 
from the places of their natural growth early in the 
ſpring, being careful to preſerve their roots as entire 
as poſſible, and plant them into mud, and then ler 
the water in upon them by degrees. When they have 
taken root, they will foon flouriſh and ſpread over a 
large compaſs of water ; they ſhould not be cut the 
biel ſeaſon, but ſuffered to run to ſeed, which will 
fall into the water, and furniſh a ſufficient ſupply of 
—— afterwards. 

ut where the water is ſo deep that it will not be 
eaſy to plant them, the beſt method will be to get a 
quantity of the plants juſt as their ſeeds are ripening, 
and throw them on the ſurface of the water where 
they are deſigned to grow, and their ſeeds will ripen, 
and fall to the bottom, where they will take root, and 
produce a ſupply of theſe plants. Theſe platits pro- 
ou ſeed in July, which 1s the proper time for this 
work. | | 
Some of thoſe people who gather this herb for uſe, 
either through ignorance, or ſome worſe deſign, 
have frequently taken the creeping Water Parſnep 


and fold it for Water Creſs, whereby many perſons 


have ſuffered who have eaten it; therefore thoſe 
who-make uſe of Water Creſs, ſhould be careful to 
have the right plant; they may be eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the ſhape of their leaves, thoſe of the Water 
Creſs having roundiſh, almoſt heart-ſhaped ſmall 
leaves or lobes, with a few indentures on their edges, 
and are of a dark green colour, but thoſe of the Wa- 
ter Parſnep have oblong lobes ending in points ; they 
are of a light green, and ſawed on their edges. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the borders of the 
river Thames, and ia ſome other parts of England. 
The leaves.of this ſort are longer than thoſe of the 
firſt ; the lobes are much narrower, and are ſawed on 
their edges; the flowers ſtand upon longer foot-ftalks, 
and are much ſmaller, This ſpreads and multiplies 
in the ſame manner as the firſt, | 

The third and fourth forts grow natvrally on the banks 
of the Thames, and in ditches in many parts of Eng- 
land, fo are not admitted into gardens. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy; it is an annual plant, whoſe ſtalks ſpread 
and decline toward the ground ; they grow a foot 
long, and divide into many branches, which are 
garniſhed with ſmooth leaves ſhaped like the point 
of a halbert, deeply finuated on their borders, and 
indented, whoſe indentures turn backward. The 
flowers come out in cluſters at the wings of the ſtalk ; 
they are ſmall, yellow, and are ſucceeded by lender 
crooked pods ſtanding in cluſters; they appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in Auguſt and 
September. | * 


| The 


SIS 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally in uncultivated places, 
and alſo by the ſide of foot-ways in many parts of 
England. The leaves of this are divided into many 
very narrow ſegments ; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a 
half high; they are (garniſhed with winged leaves, 
whoſe lobes are finely cat, reſembling thoſe of the 
true Roman Wormwood. * The flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes at the of 'the ſtalk; they are 
ſmall, yellow, and compoſed of four petals ſet in form 
of a croſs ; theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by lender pods filled with ſmall roundifh ſeeds which 
ripen in Auguſt, and then the plant dies. The ſeeds of 
this plant are uſed in medicine, and are by ſome greatly 
recommended for the gravel and ſtoppages of urine. 

The fevernth fort grows naturally in France and 
Italy. The lower leaves of this are flaccid, and cut 
in form of winged leaves ending in arrow-pointed 
lobes. The ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, gar- 
niſhed with linear wing-pointed leaves; it branches 
out greatly on every ſide; the flowers grow ſparſed- 
ly toward the end of the branches, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by very ong ſlender pods which are ſmooth, 
filled with ſmall yellowiſh ſerds. It flowers in June, 
the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, and the plant dies ſoon after. 
The two laſt are preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety. If their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter 
the plants will come up in plenty, and require no 
other care but to thin them and keep them clean 


from weeds ; or if their ſeeds are ſown in autumn, | 


they will ſucceed better than in the ſpring. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in many parts of 
England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens ; this is 
an annual plant which fows itſelf, and comes up with- 
out care. It was remarked, after the great fire of 
London, that this plant came up in great plenty on 
the ruins. | 


The ninth ſort "ore naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains; this hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral branching ſtalks near three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with Tpear-ſhaped leaves, about three inches 
long and one broad, ſawed on their edges, and of a 
deep green, ſtanding alternately on the ſtalks, The 


flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; | 


they are ſmall, yellow, and compoſed of four petals 
placed in form of acroſs ; theſe appear in June, and 
are ſucceeded by taper pods filled with ſmall ſeeds 
which ripen in Auguſt. +. 

This is preſerved in ſome gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety, but it has no great beauty; it is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſucceed beſt when ſown in autumn, for 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom come up the 
fame year. The plants require no farther care but 


to keep them clean from weeds, and love a cool ſhady | 


ſituation. | 


SISYRINCHIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 908. Ber- 


mudinana. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 387. tab. 208. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 4 
The ſheath which incloſes the flowers faces both ways, 
and is compoſed of two compreſſed keel-ſhaped leaves. 
The flower has fix oblong petals which ſpread open, 
and have an acute point, and three very ſhort ſtamina 
terminated by bifid ſummits which are fixed to the baſe 
of the ſtyle, with an oval germen ſituated under the 
» ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a tri- 
d reflexed fligma. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled with 
roundiſb ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have their male and female or- 
gans joined, and have three ſtamina. 
The Spxcits are, | 
1. SISYRINCHIUM { Bermudiana) foliis gladiolatis am- 
plexicaulibus, 1 brevioribus. Siſyrinchium 
with ſwword. ſphaped leaves embracing the ſtalks, and ſhorter 
foor-ſtalks to the flower. Bermudiana iridis folio fibro- 
sà radice. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 338. Bermudiana with 
an Iris leaf and a fibrous root. 


2. SiSyRINChIUM ( Anguſtifolia) foliis lincari-gladiolatis 


SIS. 


pedunculis longioribus. Sifrinchium with linear fword- 


ſhaped leaves, and longer foot-ſtalks to the flower. 

Bermudiana graminea, flore minore cæruleo. Hort. 

Elth. 49. Graſs-leaved Bermudiana with a ſmaller Mi 
er 


3. Sisy8menw (Bulbgſa) foliis plicatis, ſpathi biflork. 


Si hrinchium with a plaited leaf, and two flowers in a 
ſheath. Bermudiana palmæ folio, radice bulboſa. 
Lign. Tourn, Inſt, 38 1. Bermudiana with a Palm leaf 
a bulbous root. | N 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Bermuda, from 
whence it had the title of Bermudiana given to it b 

Tournefort; this hath a fibrous root, from which ariſe 
ſome ſtiff ſword-ſhaped leaves, four or five inches 
long and half an inch broad, of a dark green colour 
and entire; between theſe come out the ſtalk which 
riles ſix inches high; it is compreſſed, and has two 
borders or wings running the Whole length, and has 
three or four n leaves which embrace it; 
theſe grow erect, and are hollowed like the keel of a 
boat. The ſtalk is terminated by a cluſter of ſix or 


ſeven flowers, ſtanding upon ſhort foot ſtalks, which 


are incloſed by a two-leaved keel-ſhaped ſheath before 
they open; the flowers are of a deep blue colour with 
yellow bottoms; they are com of ſix oval petals 
ending in acute 1 they ſpread open, and the 
flowers, when fully expanded, are an inch over. In 
the center is ſituated an upright ſtyle, at the bottom 
of which are three ſtamina whoſe ſummits ſit: cloſe to 
it, and the top has a ſtigma cut into three which 
are reflexed back to the ſtyle; theſe are of a co- 
lour. The flowers appear in June, and when they 
fall away, the germen, which was ſituated under, turns 
to an oval obtuſe capſule with three cells, filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virginia; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root, from which ariſe many 
very narrow ſpear- ſhaped leaves about three inches 
long, and ſcarce an eighth part of an inch broad, of 
a light green colour, and entire. The ſtalks riſc 
about three inches high; they are very ſlender, com- 
preſſed and bordered like thoſe of the firſt, and have 
ſhort, narrow, ſword-ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe em- 
brace them; they are terminated by two ſmall pale 
blue flowers, incloſed in a two-leaved ſheath, andin 
upon longer foot-ſtalks than thoſe of the other, which 
flower about the ſame time, and their ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt. | 

Theſe two ſpecies have been blended together by ma- 
ny botaniſts, who, it is very probable, have not {een 
them both, or at leaſt have not had an opportunity of 
cultivating them, for thoſe who have, can be under 
no doubt of their being diſtinct ſpecies. I have cul- 
tivated both in the ſame ſoil and ſituation upward of 
twenty years, during which time I frequently raiſed 
both forts from ſeed, and have never obſerved either 
of them alter. The leaves, ſtalks, and flowers of 
the firſt are three times as large as thoſe of the ſecond, 
and the ſheath incloſes ſix or ſeven flowers ; whereas 
thoſe of the ſecond have rarely more than two, and 
theſe do not expand but for a ſhort time in the morn- 
ing, whereas thoſe of the firſt ſort continue open the 
whole day. 

Theſe plants are N by ſeeds, and alſo by 
parting of their roots; if they are raiſed from ſeeds, 
theſe ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe, upon an eaſt aſpected border, where they may 
have only the morning ſun : the beſt way will be to 
ſow them in drills at three or four inches diſtance, 
covering them-about half an inch with light earth. 
In the ſpring the plants will appear, when their leaves 


will have much reſemblance to Graſs, therefore care 


ſhould be taken that they are not pulled up as weeds 
by thoſe who clean the ground. During the firſt 
ſummer they will require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, unleſs the plants ſhould 


come up ſo cloſe as not to have room to grow, in 


which caſe, part of them ſhould be drawn gut to give 
room to the others, and theſe may be planted in a 


6 | ſhady 


| 


1 


ſhady border at three inches diſtance, where they 
may remain till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are to remain, 
and the following ſummer they will lower. Theſe 
plants love a ſhady ſituation and a ſoft, loamy, un- 
dunged ſoil. 

Thetimefor tranſplantingand ſlipping off the old roots 
is early in autumn, that they may get good roots be- 


fore winter. They are both ſo hardy as to thrive in 


the open air in England, and are very rarely injured 
by cold, 

The third ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; 
this hath a ſmall oval, bulbous root covered with a 
bright red ſkin, from which come out the leaves very 
like the firſt leaves of Palm-trees,” but of a thinner 
ſubſtance ; they are nine or ten inches long and one 
broad, having five or ſix longitudinal plaits ; they are 
of a light green, ending with points, and two leaves 
embrace each other at their baſe ; between theſe ariſes 


the foot-ſtalk of the flower, which is four inches 


long, and ſuſtains at the top two or three ſmall blue 
flowers incloſed in a ſpatha or ſheath ; theſe are com- 


poſed of fix petals which expand like thoſe of the 
other ſorts, but do not continue open longer than. 


three or four hours in the morning, and are cloſed 
up the remainder of the day, and when they are ex- 
panded, their petals are ſo {mall as to make but lit- 
tle appearance. This ſort flowers commonly in the 
middle of ſummer, but does not keep any particu- 
lar month; they are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. 

This is propagated by offsets from the roots, which 
are ſent out 1n plenty ; theſe ſhould be taken off 
when the roots are tranſplanted : the time for doing 
of this is ſoon after the leaves decay, or before the 
roots begin to ſhoot again. They muſt be planted 
in ſmall pots filled with light, loamy, undunged 
earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
where they ſhould conſtantly remain, for they are 
too tender to thrive in this country unleſs they are 
thus treated. Their after management is the ſame 
as for other bulbous-rooted plants from the ſame 
countries, 

Sifyrinchium. Tourn. or Spaniſh Earth-nut, is by 
Dr. Linnæus referred to the genus Iris or Fleur-de- 
lis; but, as that is a plant which will not live long 
in a garden, I have omitted the mentioning of it in 
this work. 


SIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 308. tab 162. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 310. Sifarum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 308. tab. 
163. Water Parſneps, and Skirrets; in French, 
Cher vi. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath an umbellated flower; the general umbel is various 
in different ſpecies, the ſmall ones are plain and ſpreading. 
T he general involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral ſhort, ſpear- 
ſhaped, reflexed leaves; thoſe of the ſmaller are of very 
ſmall narrow leaves. The general umbel is uniform; the 
flowers have five inflexed petals which are equal; they 
have five ſtamina terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a 
ſmall germen ſituated under the flower, Jupporting two re- 
flexed ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe fligmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes a roundiſh, oval, ſtreated fruit ſplitting in 
two, each part containing one ſtreaked ſeed, . 45 on one 
ide, and convex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. To 
this genus he adds the Siſarum of Tournefort. 
The Spyxcixs are, | 


Stun (Latifolium) foliis pinnatis, umbellis terminali- 


bus. Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with winged leaves, and the 
ſtalk terminated by an umbel. Sium latifolium. C. B. P. 
154. The great Water Parſnep. 


2, SUM (Anguſtifolium) foliis pinnatis ſerratis, umbella 


terminali. Sium with winged ſawed leaves, and umbels 


" terminating the ſtalks. Sium ſive apium paluſtre, fo- 


lis oblongis. C. B. P. 154. Common, upright, Water 


Parſnep. 


3. Stun (Nodiflorum) foliis pinnatis, umbellis axillaribus 


= 


SIU 


ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with winged leaves 
and umbels of flowers fitting cloſe to the wings of the talks. 
Sium umbellatum repens. Ger. Emac. 256, 2 58, 
Creeping Water Par ſnep. 


4. Sm (Siſarum) follis pinnatis, floribus ternatis Hort. 


Cliff. 98. Sium with winged lower leaves, but thoſe under 
the flowers trifoliate. Siſarum Germanorum. C. B. P. 
155. German Skirrets. 


5. Som (Falcaria) foliolis linearibus decurrentibus con- 


natis, Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with linear ſmall leaves, 
having running membranes which join at their baſe round 
the ſtalk. Ammi perenne. Mor. Umb. Perennial Bi- 


ſhops-weed. | | 
6. Stun (Siculum) foliis radicalibus ternatis, caulinis bi- 


innatis. Prod. Leyd. 105. Sium with trifoliate bottom 
ayer and thoſe on the ſtalks doubly winged. Myrrhis 
foliis paſtinacæ læte virentibus. Tourn. Cor. 33. Myrrb 
with light green Parſnep leaves. 
The firſt ſort is the great Water Parſnep, which grows 
naturally in deep waters in ſeveral parts of England; 
it riſes with upright ſtalks five or ſix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with large winged leaves ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Parſnep, and the ſtalk is terminated by 
large umbels of pale yellow flowers. This plant 
flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen the end 
of Auguſt; it is never cultivated in gardens. 
The ſecond fort is the common upright Parſnep, 
which grows naturally in ditches in moſt parts of 
England; this riſes with an upright branching ſtalk 
near three feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves 
compoſed of three or four pair of oblong ſawed 
lobes terminated by an odd one. The ſtalk 1s termi- 
nated by an umbel of white flowers which appear in 
June, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in au- 
tumn ; this is rarely cultivated, as it is a common 
weed in ditches and ſtanding waters. Both theſe 
plants have been recommended by ancient phyſicians 
for their virtues in medicine, but at preſent they are 
ſeldom uſed. | 
The third ſort is very common in ſtanding waters in 
moſt parts of England. The ſtalks ſpread over the 
ſurface, and produce umbels of white flowers at their 


Joints. This 1s the plant which is frequently gathered 


and ſold for Water Creſs, as is before mentioned under 
the article S1SYMBRIUM. | 
The fourth ſort is the common Skirret, which was 
formerly more cultivated in the Engliſtr gardens than 
at preſent. The roots are the only part uſed, and al- 
though it is mentioned in moſt Diſpenſaries as a me- 
dicinal plant, yet it is rarely uſed as ſuch, being bet- 
ter adapted for the kitchen. Itis eſteemed a whole- 
ſome root, affording good nouriſhment, but has a 
flatulency, and its very ſweet taſte is diſagreeable to 
many palates. 
The root of this plant is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy 
fibres as large as a man's little finger, which join to- 
ther in one head. The lower CIS winged, 
—_ two or three pair of oblong lobes terminated 
by an odd one; the ſtalk riſes a foot high, and is ter- 
minated by an umbel of white flowers which appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by ſtriated ſeeds like thoſe 
of Parſley, which ripen in autumn. 
This plant is cultivated two ways, firſt by ſeeds, and 
afterward by ſlips from the root: the former method 
I think the more eligible, becauſe the roots which 
are raiſed from ſeeds, generally grow larger than thoſe 
raiſed by ſlips, and are leſs ſubject to be ſticky. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April, either in broad caſt or in drills; 
the ground ſhould be light and moiſt, for in dry land 
the roots are 8 ſmall, unleſs the ſeaſon proves 
very moiſt. If the ſeeds are good, the plants will 
appear in five or ſix weeks after they are ſown, and, 
when they have put out their leaves ſo as to be well 
diſtinguiſhed fiom the weeds, the ground ſhould be 
hoed over to deſtroy the weeds in the ſame manner as 
is . for Carrots; and where the ſeeds are ſown 
in broad caſt, the plants ſhould be cut up, leaving 
them at the ſame diſtance as Carrots. Thoſe ſown in 
the drills ſhould be alſo thinned to the diſtance of — 
inches, 


SMI 
inches, and the ground hoed over to deſtroy the 
weeds. This ſhould be 
uſually done for Carrots, which, if well performed 
in dry weather, will keep the ground clean all the 
firſt part of the ſummer, fo that unleſs there ſhould 
be much rain about Midſummer, there will be ſcarce 
any neceſſity for farther cleaning of the plants, for 
their leaves will ſpread, and prevent the growth of 
weeds afterward. In autumn, wher the leaves begin 
to decay, the roots will be fit for uſe, and may be 
continued all the winter till they begin to ſhoot in 
the ſpring, when they will become ſticky, as will 
alſo any of thoſe which run up to ſeed the firſt ſum- 
mer, ſo that all ſuch ſhould be pulled up and thrown ! 


a away. I 8 2 ” "0" 
The time for propagating this plant by offsets is in 
the ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot, at which time 
the old roots ſhould be dug up, and the ſide roots 


ſhould be ſlipped off, preſerving an eye or bud to | 
each; theſe ſhould be planted in rows one foot aſun- 


i 


If the | 


der, and four inches 'diftant in the rows. 
round is light, this may be performed with a dibble, 
Bur for {tiff land it will be beſt to make a trench with 
a ſpade, in the ſame manner as for Aſpar 
the, roots therein at a proper diſtance. The 


und 
muſt be ke - 


clean by hoeing it in the ſame manner 


as before directed, ayd at the ſeaſon the roots will be | 


fit for uſe. | 
The fifth ſort. is a perennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Germany. . The roots of this plant creep and 
ſpread very far under ground; the leaſt part of 
x when will grow, ſo that when it is once brought in- 
to a garden, it will ſoon multiply; they are thick, 
fleſhy, and taſte like thoſe of Eryngo. The leaves 
are divided into linear ſegments, and their baſe em- 
brace the ſtalks, which riſe two - feer high, and are 
terminated by large flat umbels of white flowers, 
which appear in July, but their feeds do not often 
ripen here. 3 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in wn and is pre- 
ſerved im botamic gardens for the ſake of variety. The 
lower leaves are Jour broad, trifoliate, and of a 
lucid green; the ſtalk riſes two feet high, and is ter- 
minated by an umbel of yellow flowers in July ; the 
leaves on the ſtalks are doubly winged, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe. 
MALLAGE. See Arto. | 
SMIL AX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 654. tab. 42r. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 992. Rough Bindweed. | 
The CHARACTERS are, N 
It is male and female in different plants. The male flowers 
have a ſfix-leaved, open, bell-ſhaped empalement ; they 
have no petals, but have fix ſtamina terminated by oblong 
ſummits. The female flowers have the like 
but they fall off ; they have no petals or ſtamina, but have 
an oval germen, Jupporting three very ſmall ſtyles, crown- 
ed by oblong reflexed ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to a globular berry with two cells, containing two globu- 
lar ſeeds. . | 
Tl. genus of plants is ranged in the ſixth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty- ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers ſituated 
upon different plants, whoſe male flowers have ſix 
ſtamina. ak | 
The Sprcizs are, 
. SMILAx (Afpera) caule aculeato angulato, foliis den- 
tato- aculeatis cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1028. Smilax 
with an angular prickly ſtalk, and heart-ſhaped, * 
indented leaves. Smilax aſpera, fructu rubente. C. B. P. 
296. Rough Bindweed with a red fruit. 
„ SMILAX (Excelſa) eaule aculeato angulato, foliis cor- 
datis inermibus. Smilax with an angular prickly ftalk, 


and ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves. Smilax orientalis, ſar- 


mentis aculeatis, excelſas arbores ſcandentibus, foliis 
non ſpinoſis. Tourn. Cor. -45. Eaſtern rough Bindzweed, 
with prickly runners climbing the talleſt trees, and leaves 
not prickly. kak 
3. SMILAX (Sarſaparilla) caule aculeato angulato, foliis 


ated three times, as is 


— — 


, laying | 


empalement, | . 


| 


inermibus retuſo-cordatis. Sila with an angular 
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prickly ſtalt, and retuſe, heart-ſhaped, unarmed leaves. 
Smilax viticulis aſperis Virginiana, folio hederaceo 
leni Zarza nobiliſſima. Pluk. Alm. 348. Virginia rongh 
Bindweed with prickly Vines, and a-ſmooth Toy leaf, call- 
ed Zarza. 3 | | | 

4. SMILAX (Tamnoides) caule aculeato tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus cordatis oblongis ſeptemnerviis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1030. Smilax with a taper prickly ſtalt, an oblong, 
heart-ſhaped, unarmed leaves with ſeven veins; Smi- 
lax bryoniæ nigrz foliis, caule ſpinoſo, baccis nigris. 
Careſb. Carol. 1. p. 52. Rough Bindweed with black 
Briony leaves, a prickly ftalk, and black berries. 

5. SMILAX (China) caule aculeato teretiuſculo, foliis 
mermibus ovato-cordatis quinquenerviis. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 1029. Smilax with a taper prickly ſtalt, and oval, 

heart-ſhaped, unarmed leaves, L Ave veins. Radix 
China. C. B. P. 496: China- root. 

6. SMILAX (Caduca) caule ſubaculeato tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus cordatis trinerviis. Smilax with a fall 
having a few ſmall thorns, and unarmed heart-ſhaped 
leaves with three veins.” | : | 

7. SMILAx ( Ariſtolochiefolia) caule aculeato tereti, foliis 

inermibus ſagittatis obtuſiuſculis trinerviis. Smilax with 
a prickly taper ftalk, and very blunt, balbert-pointed, 
unarmed leaves. Smilax aſpera ariſtolochiæ, foliis 
longioribus, ad baſin auriculatis. Houft. MSS. Rough 
— with longer Birthwort leaves, eared at | their . 
7. E 
- SMILAX (Spinoſa) caule aculeato tereti, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis nervis foliorum infernè aculeatis. Smilax 
with a taper prickly ſtalk, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 

_ © whoſe veins on the under fide are prickly. Smilax viti- 
culis aſperis, folits oblongis, nervis foliorum ſpinoſis. 
Houſt. MSS. Rough Bindweed with a prickly ſtalt, and 
oblong leaves with prickly veins. 

9. SMILAX (Virginiana) caule aculeato angulato, foliis 
— CO acuminatis. Smilax with an an- 
| ckly flalk, and ſpear-ſb ara, ed, un- 
_ ef lax pirates af ris Virginiana, 
foliis anguſtis lævibus nullis auriculis prædita. Pluk. 
Phyr. tab. 110. fig. 4. Virginian rough Bindeeed 
with prickly veins, and narrow ſmooth leaves without 


ears. 

10. SMILAX (Canellefolia) caule inermi tereti, fohis iner- 
mibus ovatis trinerviis. Smilax with an unarmed t 
ftalk, and oval unarmed leaves with three veins. Smilax 
Virginiana, ſpinis innocuis armata latis canellæ foliis, 
radice arundinacea craſſa & carnoſa. Pluk. Phyr. 110. 
fig. 5. Rough Bindweed of Virginia armed with innocent 

ſpines, a broad Cinnamon leaf, and @ thick, fleſhy, Reed- 
Ke root. 

11. SMILAX (Humilus) caule inermi tereti, foliis inermi- 

bus ovato-cordatis trinerviis, floribus corymboſis. 

Smilax with a taper unarmed ſtalk, oval, heart-ſhaped, 

unarmed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus. Smilax hu- 

milis, non ſpinoſa, foliis ariſtolochiæ, baccis rubris. 

Cateſb. Car. 1 p. 47. Dwarf rough Bindweed without 

ſpines, Birthwort leaves, and red berries. | 


es. 

12. SMILAX ( Heder efolia) caule inermi tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus, caulinis cordatis, racemis ovato-oblongis, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1031. Smilax with an unarmed taper falt, 
unarmed, heart-ſhaped leaves on the ſtalks, 
long bunches of flowers. Smilax claviculata, hederæ 
foha tota lævis è terra Mariana. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 225. 
fig. 3. Rough Bindwweed with claſpers, and an Toy leaf 
totally ſmooth, from Maryland. ads 

13. SMILax (Laurifolia) caule inermi tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus lanceolatis. Smilax with a taper unarmed ſtalk, 
and ſpeay-ſhaped unarmed leaves. Smilax lævis, lauri 

| folio, baccis nigris. Cateſb. Car. 1. p. 15. Smooth Bin- 
weed, with a Bay leaf and black berries. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally under hedges and in 

| woods in Italy and Spain. e roots are compoſed of 
many thick fleſhy fibres, which ſpread wide on = 
fide, and ftrike deep in the ground, from which 
come out ſeveral s which are ſlender, angular, 

armed with ſhort crooked ſpines, and haye claſpers 
on their ſides, by which they faſten themſelves to an 

; neighbour — nt for ſupport, and riſe five- or fix 

feet high. leaves ate ſtiff, heart · ſnaped. and 


oval ob- 
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acute-pointed, about three quarters of an inch broad 


at their baſe, where they are cared, drawing narrow- 
er to a point, and about two inches es, & they are 
gf a dark 


green, and have five longitudinal veins; 
their edges are ſet with a few ſhort reddiſh ſpines. 


The flowers come out from the . 4 of the ſtalk in 
ſhort bunches; they are ſmall and w 


ä itiſh, . no 
petals, Thoſe on the female plants are ſucceeded by 


red berries which ripen in autumn. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Syria. The roots 


of this are like thoſe of the former; the ſtalks are 


their tops. 


_ veins running lengthways. 


four-cornered and prickly ; theſe faſten themſelves to 


the trees near them by their claſpers, and mount to 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, two inches 
long, and an inch and three quarters broad at their 
baſe ; they have no ſpines on their edges, but have five 
The flowers and fruit are 


like thoſe of the firſt ſort. 


The third fort grows naturally in Virginia. The roots 


of this are like thoſe of the former ; the ſtalks are an- 
gular and prickly ; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, turn- 


ing backward, and unarmed ; the flowers are ſmall, 


and come out in long looſe bunches from the wings of 
the ſtalks; the berries are ſmall and red. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Carolina. The 
roots are like the former; the 
prickly the leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped, four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad at their 
baſe, having no ſpines, but ſeven longitudinal veins , 
the flowers come out in long looſe bunches from the 
ſide of the ſtalks, and the berries are black. 


The fifth fort grows naturally at Carthagena in New 


Spain. The roots of this are like the former; the 
ſtalks are taper, very ſtrong, and armed with ſhort 
ſtiff ſpines z they faſten themſelves by their claſpers to 
the neighbouring trees, and riſe twenty feet. high. 
The leaves are of a thick ſubſtance, and have. no 


| ſpines; they are oval, heart-ſhaped, four inches long, 


and three and a half broad at their baſe, ending in an 


_ obtuſe point, and have five longitudinal veins. The 


flowers are like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but grow in 


* cloſe bunches, and the berries are red. This is the ſame 


with a plant which I received from China by the title 
of China-root. > 

The fixth ſort grows naturally at Carthagena in New 
Spain; this hath very ſtrong taper ſtalks, which are 
armed with a very few ſhort ſpines. The leaves are 
thick, unarmed, and heart-ſhaped; they are five 
inches long, and three inches and a half broad at their 
baſe, ending with an acute point. This ſort climbs 
on the neighbouring trees, and riſes thirty feet high. 
The flowers of this J have not ſeen. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 


New Spain; this hath a thick, taper, prickly ſtalk, 


and unarmed ; 


which climbs up the neighbouring trees to the height 
of thirty or forty feet, The leaves are thick, ſtiff, 
ey are ſeven inches long, and have 
two round ears at their. baſe, where they are three 
inches and a half broad, but the other part of the 
leaves are two inches broad at their top, where they 
are rounded ; they have three longitudinal veins, and 


| ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalks. 


The eighth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz ; 
this hath ſlender, taper, prickly ſtalks, which faſten 
themſelves to any neighbouring 9 — 1 55 claſ- 
pers, and riſe eight or ten feet high. The leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, four inches and a half long, 
and two and a half broad in the middle; they have 


no ſpines on their edges, but their midrib and veins | 


on their under ſide are armed with ſhort reddiſh 


ſpines. | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 


ſtalks of this are ſlender, angular, and prickly ; the 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points; they 


are three inches long, and half an inch broad, having 
no ſpines ; their baſe is a little rounded, but have 
no ears. F 


The tenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this hath 
thick, fleſhy, REP roots 
and unarmed ; theſe climb up 


The ſtalks are taper 
the neighbouring trees 


alks are taper and | 


_ 


—— 


( n 
- - 


leaves are oval, and end in acute 
inches long and three broad, and have three longitu- 


and if after 


into the tan · bed of the bar 
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and buſhes to the height of ten or twelve feet, The 
ints; they are five 


dinal veins, but have no ſpines. / 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Carolina; this 
hath taper unarmed ſtalks which riſe three or four feet 
high. The leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, about 
three inches long, and almoſt two broad, rounded at 
their points, and have three longitudinal veins. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk at 
every joint, ſtanding upon ſhort toot-ſtalks, formed 
in a round bunch; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
red berries. — 
The twelfth ſort ow naturally in Jamaica, and alſo 
in Maryland. The ſtalks of this are ligneous, taper, 
and unarmed ; theſe have very long claſpers, by which 
they faſten to any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe 
twenty feet high. The leaves are ſome oval, and 
others are heart-ſhaped ; they are about three inches 
and a half long, and two and a half broad. The flow- 


ers come out from the wings of the ſtalk in oblong 


bunches ; theſe are ſucceeded by red berries. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Carolina; this 
hath a thick, taper, unarmed ſtalk, which riſes by 
the help of neighbouring buſhes and trees ten or twelve 
feet high. The leaves are thick, ſpear- ſnaped, and 
unarmed, about three inches and a half long, and one 
inch and a half broad. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalk in round bunches, which are 
ſucceeded by black berries. 

Theſe plants are many of them preſerved in the gar- 
dens of the curious for the ſake of variety, but ſome 
of them may ſo be diſpoſed as to make them ornamen- 
tal, becauſe thoſe ſorts which grow naturally in North 
America, and the two firſt forts, are ſo hardy as to 
thrive in the open air in England; and as they retain 
their verdure all the year, if the plants are placed on 
the borders of woods or groves in gardens, and their 
branches properly ſupported, they will ſcreen the na- 
kedneſs of the ground under the trees from ſight, and 
in winter, whea their leaves are in beauty, they will 
make a pleaſing variety, when the plants are properly 
intermixed with other evergreens; and as ſome of the 
ſorts will riſe five or ſix feet high, they will ſhut out 
from view any diſagreeable objects. * 

Thoſe ſorts which require a ſtove to protect them in 
winter are little eſteemed, becauſe they require much 
room; and as their flowers have no beauty to recom- 
mend them, few perſons care to be at the trouble of 
preſerving them for that of their leaves, becauſe there 
are many other plants whoſe leaves make a better ap- 
pearance, and the plants do not require ſo much room, 
ſo theſe plants are rather the proper furniture of bo- 
tanic gardens than thoſe of pleaſure. 

They are all propagated by leeds, which mult be pro- 
cured from the countries where they naturally grow, - 
for there are none of theſe plants which produce ripe 
ſeeds here. Thoſe forts which have been brought 
from the north of America, ſometimes produce flow- 


ers in England, but the ſummers here are neither warm 


enough, nor of a proper duration to ripen their feeds, 


ſo that theſe are propagated by parting of their roots; 


for when the roots have obtained ſtrength, they ſpread 
very far in the ground, and ſend up ſtalks at a diſtance 
from the old roots, whereby they may be greatly in- 
creaſed when the ſorts are once abtained. The beſt 
time for tranſplanting and parting of their roots is 
early in autumn, that the otfsets or young plants may 
have time to get good roots before the froſt comes on; 

ey. are planted, the cold ſhould come 
on earlier, or 12 more ſevere than ordinary, if the 
ſurface of the ground about their roots is covered with 


ſome old tanners bark or mulch to keep tho froſt out 


ot the ground, it will preſerve them; but theſe roots 


ſhould not be parted oftener than every third or fourth 


ear, for unleſs the roots are large, there will be few 
s to each, and therefore will make but little ap- 
arance. * 7 Jun 
he tender ſorts muſt be kept in pots, and plunged 
ſtove, in order to 1 
them 
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them ſtrong ; for although they will live in a mode- 
rate warmth in winter, they will make but little pro- 
greſs, and their ſtalks will be ſhort, their leaves ſmall, 
and the plants weak, ſo will make but a poor appear- 
ance; therefore, unleſs they can be allowed room in 
the warm ſtove, and conſtantly kept in the tan-bed, 
they will not be worth preſerving. 1 
All the ſorts grow naturally under hedges and in woods, 
therefore they ſhould be diſpoſed in a ſuch a manner, 
as to imitate their places of growth, and not place them 
in the open ſun, where they will not thrive ; therefore 
the hardy kinds ſhould be placed under the ſhade of 
trees, and the tender ones may be placed between the 
ts which contain tall plants, whoſe branches may 
icreen them from the ſun. Such of theſe plants as are 
tender mult be frequently watered in hot weather, and 
ſhould then have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, 
but in winter they muſt be watered ſparingly, for 

their roots are apt to rot with roo much wet. 
When the ſeeds of theſe plants are obtained from 
abroad, they ſhould be ſown in pots filled with freſh 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
obſerving to water the earth frequently to keep it 
moiſt, becauſe the ſeeds, being-hard, will not vege- 
tate without a conſiderable ſhare of moiſture ; theſe 
generally remain in the ground a whole year before 
they grow, ſo that if the plants do not come up the firſt 
ſeaſon, the pots ſhould be kept clean from weeds all 
the ſummer, and in winter the hardy ſorts ſhould be 
ſheltered from froſt under a common frame, and the 
render ones plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove : 
the following ſpring they muſt be again plunged into 
the hot-bed, which will bring the plants up very ſoon. 
When the plants are come up, they muſt be conſtantly 
kept clear from weeds, and frequently . watered in 
warm weather, and toward the end of May the hardy 
ſorts ſhould be inured- to the open air by degrees, 
and in June they may be removed out of the bed, and 
laced abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, where they 
ould remain till the froſt comes on in autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into ſhelter. If the pots are 
plunged into an old tan-bed under a frame, where 


they may be protected from the froſt, and in mild |. 


weather be expoſed to the open. air, they will thrive 
much better than with more tender treatment. 

The tender ſorts ſhould be plunged between the other 
pots in the bark-bed of the ſtove, where they ſhould 
remain all the winter. Theſe plants ſhould remain 
untranſplanted in the ſeed- pots till the following 
ſpring, when they ſhould be turned out of the pots, 
carefully ſeparated, and planted into pots filled with 
freſh earth; and if the hardy ſorts are plunged into a 


very temperate hot- bed, it will cauſe them to take 


new root very ſoon, and tly ſtrengthen the plants; 
but the tender ſorts ſnould be plunged into a good 
hot- bed of tanners bark to bring the plants forward, 


that they may get ſtrength before winter, when they 


muſt be treated in the manner before directed. 
The hardy ſorts ſhould be kept in pots for two or 
three years that they may be ſheltered in winter, by 
which time they will have ſtrength enough to bear the 
cold, in the open air; ſo in the ſpring they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted where they are 
deſigned to remain, obſerving, if the ſpring ſhould 
prove dry, to refreſh them now and then with water, 
as alſo to lay ſome mulch about them to prevent the 
earth from drying; and while the plants are young, 
if ſome mulch is laid about their roots in winter, it 
will be a ſure method to preſerve them. - 
SMYRNIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 315. tab. 168. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 363. Alexanders, or Aliſanders; in 
French, Mageron, © | | | 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It bas an umbellated flower; the principal umbel is une- 
| the ſmall ones are ereft ; they have no involucrum, 
and the empalement of the flowers are ſcarce diſcernible. 
The: flowers have five ſpear-ſhaped petals which are a 
little inflexed, and five ſtamina the length of the petals, 

terminated by fingle ſilmmits. The germen is ſituated un- 


der the flower, ſupporting two ſtyles crowned by headed | 


2. 


3- 


y threes which _ 


nated by la 
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Stigmas. The germen afterward turns to an almoſt glo- 
bular fruit which is ſtreaked and ſplits in two, each con- 
taining one moon-ſhaped ſeed, convex on one fide, marked 
with three ſtreaks, and plain on the otber. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 


Whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Specixs are, | 


. SMYRNIUM (Oluſatrum) foliis caulinis ternatis petio- 


latis ſerratis, Hort. Cliff. 105. Smyrnium with trifoli- 
ate leaves on the ſtalks, which are ſawed and bave foot- 
ſtalks. Hippoſelinum Theophraſti five ſmyrnium Di- 
oſcoridis. C B. P. 154. Common Alexanders, or Aliſanders. 
SMYRNIUM (Rotundifolium) foliis caulinis orbiculatis 
integerrimis „ eee Smyrnium with orbicular 
leaves on the ſtalks which embrace them. Smyrnium pe- 
regrinum rotundo folio. C. B. P. 152. Foreign Alex 
anders with a round entire leaf. 
'SMYRNIUM (Perfoliatum) foliis caulinis ſimplicibus 
amplexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. 376. Alexanders with fim- 
ple leaves which embrace the ſtalks. Smyrnium pere- 
inum folio oblongo. C. B. P. 154. Foreign — 
s with an oblong leaf. 


. SMyrnIuM (Creticum) foliis caulinis ternatis ſerratis, 


ſummis oppoſitis ſeſſilibus, Alexanders with lower leaves 
ed, and thoſe at the top by pairs 
fitting cloſe to the ſt Smyrnium Creticum paludapi 
folio. Tourn, Cor. 22. Cretan Alexanders with a $ 
ape leaf. | | HQ | 
MYRN1UM (Integerrimum) foliis caulinis duplicato 
ternatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 263. Alexanders 
with double trifoliate leaves on the flalks, which are entire. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the rocks by the 
ſea-ſhore in Wales, the North of England, and in 
Scotland. It is alſo found growing wild in many places 
near London, but here it may * ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown out of gardens; for as it was formerly 
cultivated in gardens for the table, ſo the ſeeds may 
have been ſcattered, which will grow wherever they 
alight. 
The lower leaves of this plant reſemble thoſe of 
Smallage, but they are much larger; the lobes are 
rounder, and are ſawed on their edges. The ſtalks 
riſe from three to four feet high, which are furrowed, 
and branch into many diviſions; theſe are garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves of the ſame ſhape and form with 
the lower, but are ſmaller. The branches are termi- 
umbels of white flowers, which appear 
in June, and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh fruit, 
containing two moon - ſnaped ſeeds which ripen in Au- 
ſt, and then the plant decays. The whole plant 
— a ſtrong warm taſte. | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete; 
the lower leaves of this ſort are decompounded of 
ſmall leaves, which divide by threes; their lobes are 
oval and indented on their edges; the ſtalk is ſmooth, 
hollow, and riſes three feet high, dividing toward the 
top into two or three branches; at each joint is placed 
one large orbicular leaf, whoſe baſe embraces the 
ſtalk ; Fel are of a yellow n colour, and their 
edges are entire; the branches are terminated by 


| ſmall umbels of yellowiſh lowers, whoſe ſmaller um- 


. 


ther by botaniſts, who have ſuppoſed they 


bels or rays are of unequal lengths. The ſeeds are 
black and ſhaped like thoſe of the former, but are 
ſmaller. n eee 44 
The third ſort grows naturally in Crete; the lower 
leaves of this are larger than thoſe of the former, but 
are compoſed of ſeveral winged diviſions. The ſtalk 
does not riſe ſo high as that of the laſt mentioned, but 
18 lar and not ſo hollow ; the leaves upon the 
ſtalks are much larger; they are of the heart-ſhaped 
oval kind, and are indented on their edges, and em- 
brace the ſtalks with their baſe ; their colour is nearly 


- 
- 


the ſame with the former, but they are of a thinner 


texture. The umbels of flowers are ſmaller, as are 
alſo the ſeeds. 


Theſe 'two ſorts have 


U * F 


been frequently blended toge- 
were but 
one ſpecies; but I have cultivated both many years, 
and have not found either of them alter. 


The 
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The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete; the lower 
leaves of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
and are more like thoſe of Smallage ; the ſtalk riſes 
higher, and grows more erect than thoſe of the firſt , 
the leaves on the lower part of the ſtalk are large, and 
ſawed on their edges; they ſtand by threes round 
the ſtalk at the joints; their baſe ſer cloſe, having no 
foot-ſtalks ; the upper part of the ſtalk and branches 
are 4 with leaves of the ſame form, which 
ſtand by pairs. The umbels of flowers are much 
ſmaller, and the ſeeds are leſs. | 
Theſe ſorts are moſt of them biennial,. periſhing after 
their ſeeds are ripe; they flower in June, their 
ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. | 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal uſe, but is ſeldom now preſcribed ; and 
at preſent is ſeldom cultivated in gardens, though 
formerly it was greatly uſed in the kitchen, before 
Celery was ſo much cultivated, which hath taken 
place of Alexanders, and entirely ſupplanted it. The 
other ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens for vari- 
„but may either of them be cultivated for the uſe 
the kitchen. The ſecond fort is much preferable 
to-the firit for blanching, as I have tried, and will be 
tenderer, and not quite ſo ſtrong. | 
All theſe plants may be propagated by fowing their 


| ſeeds upon an open ſpot of ground in Auguſt, as ſoon 


as they are ripe x for if are preſerved till ſpring, 
they often miſcarry, or at leaſt do not come up until 
the ſecond year; whereas thoſe ſown in autumn rare! 
fail of coming up in the ſpring, and will make — 
ſtronger plants than the other. 

The common ſort, when cultwated for the table, 
ſhould be treated in the following manner: 

In the ſpring the plants ſhould be hoed out, ſo as to 
leave them ten inches or a foot apart each way; and, 


— 


S. O0 
leave ſtrait pores between one anothet; and fo kerp 
out. the matter of light: | | 
But when it happens, that the region of the air under 
the cloud is very cold, the drops of rain are congealed 
as they fall, and come down in lùmps, which are 
called hail; and theſe lumps are greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the rain dfops of which they 
are formed, and theſe lamps of hail ate alſo variouſly 
figured. | ZE; 
Dr. Grew, in a diſcourſe of the hature bf Snow, ab: 
ſerves, that many parts thereof are of a regular figure, 
for the moſt part, being, as it were, ſo mithy little 
rowels or ſtars, of perfect tranſparent ice; upon each 
of which points are ſet other collateral points; at the 
ſame angles as the main points themſelves ; amofig 
theſe. are divers other irregular, which are chiefly 
broken points and fragments of the regular ones; 
others alſo, by various winds, ſeem to have been thaw- 
ed, and frozen again into irregular cluſters, ſo that 
it ſeems as if the whole bod of Snow were one entire 
maſs of icicles irregularly figured'; that is, a cloud 
of vapours being gathered into drops, the ſaid drops 
do forthwith deſcend, and in their deſcent meeting 
with a freezingair as they paſs through a colder region, 
each drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, ſhoot- 
ing itſelf forth into ſeveral points ; but ſtill continuing 
to deſcend, and meeting with ſome intermitting gales 
of warmer air, or by their being continually wafted 
to and fro, touching upon one another, ſome are a 
little thawed, blunted, and again frozen into cluſters, 
or entangled, ſo as to fall again into what we call 
flakes ; although Snow is firm ice, and the lightneſs 
of it is owing to the exceſs of its ſurface, in compa- 
riſon to the matter contained in it; as gold itſelf may 
be extended in ſurface, till it will ride upon the leaſt 
breath of air. | 


during the following ſummer, they mult be conſtantly | SN O WDR OP. See GarLanTavs. 

cleared from weeds, which, if permitted to grow | SOIL. See EarTx. 

amongſt them, will draw. them up ſlender, and render | SOLANOIDES. See PRCEA. 

them good for little. In February following the plants | SOLAN UM. Tourn. Inſt. R, H. 148. tab. 62. Lin. 


| 
| 
| 


The Snow we receive may p 


cles, as much or more than rain; 


will ſhoot up again vigorouſly, at which time the earth 
a ys. to each plant, to blanch them, and 
in three weeks after they will be fit for uſe, when 
they may be dug up, and the white part preſerved, 
which may be ſtewed and eaten as Celery. - 


SNAP. DRAGON. See ANTIRRHINUM. 
SNEEZWORT. See AchmeurA. 
SNOW is defined to be a meteor formed in the mid- 


dle region of the air, of vapour raiſed by the action of 
the ſun, or ſubterraneous fire there congealed, its 
patts conſtipated, its ſpecific gravity increaſed, and 
thus returned to the earth in the form of little villi or 
1227 ly enough be aſ 
properly en | 4 
eribed to the coldneſs of the atmoſphere through 
which it falls ; when the atmoſphere is warm enough 
to diſſolve the Snow before it arrives at us, we call it 
rain if it preſerves itſelf unduſſblved, we call it Snow. 
Show is very uſeful ; it fruftifies the d; it 
guards Corn, or other vegetables from the intenſer 
cold of the aur, — the cold piercing winds. 

It is ſuppoſed to a with ſalific and fertile parti 
in 3 however, it is ac- 
counted more ponderous, and by that means ſinks 


deeper into the ground than rain does, and therefore | 


is in ſome caſtes of more benefit to planting ; for 
which reaſon, ſome lay heaps of Show round the feet 
of their foreſt - trees, eſpecially in hot burning lands. 


Monſ. le Clerc ſays, that ſome parts of a cloud which | 


ſhould turn to rain, are ſometimes. prevented 


the cold. and formed into a conſiſtence which we c 


Snow, which appears to be formed from watery par- 
ticles, from hence, that when it diſſolves, it turns into 
water ; ſo that we may eaſily conceive Snow to be 
made of particlea, hardened. by cold and ga- 
thered into flakes, in ſuch a manner as to leave large 
interſtices between one another; which Snow is not 

nt, as. the water, becauſe the more rigid 


ws 


=? les, being huddled together by chance, da not | 


Gen. Plant. 224. [fo called of ſolari, Lat. to comfort, 
becauſe this plant ſweetens the humours.] Night- 
ſhade; in French, Morelle. 

The CnARACTERöõ are, 7 
„ of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, 
cut —_— into ive acute ſegments. The flower 
bas one wheel-ſhaped petal, having a very ſhort tube; 
the brim is large, 7 pin and wp nted. It has five 
mall awl-ſhaped- ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummit: 
which ſtand together, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a 
Sender ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe 
ſtigma. od wee afterward turns to a roundiſh berry 
with two cells, baving @ convex fleſhy receptacle, and 


Filled with roundiſb compreſſed ſeeds. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxcits are, | 


1. SoLawuM (Nigrum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 


ovatis decemangularibus umbellis nutantibus. Lin. 
Sp. 266. Nightſbade with an herbaceous unarmed ſtall, 
having ten angles and nodding umbels. Solanum offici- 
narum, acinis nigricantibus. C. B. P. 166. Comm 
Nightſhade of the ſhops with a black fruit. | 


2. SOLANUM (Villoſum) caule inermi herbaceo ramis te- 
retibus folits angulatis, umbellis nutantibus. Vieh- 


with a woolly, herbaceous, unarmed ſtalk, oval in- 
dented leaves which are taper, and nodding umbels. So- 
lanum officinarum, acinis puniceis. C. B. P. 166. 
Ng beſbade with red fruit. | | 


3. SoLanum (Luteum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 


 ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis tomentoſis, umbellis nu- 
tantibus. Nighthhade with an berbaceoxs nnarmed ftalk, 


 ovaly ſhaped, acute-peinted, indented, <wooky leaves, 


and ing umbels. Solanum oficinarum, acinis luteis. 
C. B. P. 166. Nightſbade with yellow berries. | 
4. SoLanuM (Nabu) caule inermi herbaceo glabro, 
fob oblon tis acuminatis dentatis glabris, um- 
bellis nutantibus. N hdd with an berbaceors, un- 
5 : | WA . 2 armeil, 
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armed, ſmooth ſtalk, oblong, oval, acute-pointed, indented | 


leaves, and nodding umbels. Solanum Americanum, 
vulgari ſimile, acinis rubris. Rand. American Night- 
ſhade like the common ſort, with red berries. - 

5. SOLANUM ( Americanum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
ovatis acuminatis glabris, umbellis erectis. Nighthade 
with an herbaceous « unarmed ſtalk, oval, acute-pointed, 
mooth leaves, and erett umbels. Solanum America- 
num vulgari ſimile, flore parvo purpuraſcente, acinis 
nigricantibus minioribus. Rand. American Nightſhade 
like the common ſort, with a ſmall purpliſh flower, and 
ſmaller black berries. | 

6. SoLANUMH (Scabrum) caule herbaceo ſubaculeato, fo- 
liis ovatis obtuſis integerrimis, petiolis longiſſimis, 
umbellis nutantibus. Nighthade with an berbaceous 
ſtalk a little prickly, oval, obtuſe, entire leaves on very 
long foot-ſtalks, and nodding umbels. Solanum nigrum 
vulgari ſimile, caulibus exaſperatis. Hort. Elth. 368. 
Black Nightſhade like the common ſort, with rough 

alks. 

„ (Guineenſe) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis acuminatis glabris ſubdentatis, umbel- 
lis nutantibus. Nightſhade with an herbaceous, angular, 
unarmed ftalk, oblong, oval, acute-poinied, ſmooth leaves 
a little 'indented, and nodding umbels. Solanum Gui- 
neenſe, fructu magno inſtar ceraſi nigerrimo umbella- 
to. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 68. Nightſhade from Guinea, 
with a large fruit like black Cherries, in umbels. 

8. SoLanuM (Dulcamara) caule inermi fruteſcente flex- 
uoſo, foliis ſuperioribus haſtatis, racemis cymoſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 60. Nightſhade tvith a ſhrubby, bended, un- 
armed ſtalk, the upper leaves ſpear-ſhaped, and bunches of 
flowers at the top of the ſtalk. Solanum ſcandens, ſeu 
dulcamara. C. B. P. 166. Perennial climbing Night- 
ſhade, commonly called Bitter-ſweet. al 

9. SoLanum (Pſeudocapſicum) caule inermi fruticoſo, fo- 
liis lanceolatis repandis, umbellis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 184. Nightſhade with a ſhrubby unarmed ſtalk, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves turning inward, and the umbels ſitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks. Solanum fruticoſum bacciferum. 
C. B. P. 167. Shrubby berry-bearing Nightſhade, com- 
monly called Amomum Plinii. | ] 

10. SoLanuM (Ineum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 


lis lanceolatis anguloſo-dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 61. 


Nightſhade with a ſhrubby prickly ftalk, and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are angularly indented. Solanum ſpiniferum 
fruteſcens, ſpinis igneis, Americanum. Pluk. Phyt. 
tab. 225. fig. 5. Shrubby and thorny American Night- 
ſhade, with fire-coloured thorns. 1 | 
11. SOLANUM (Tomentoſum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 
liis ovatis dentato-angulatis utrinque tomentoſis, pe- 
dunculis ſpinoſis. Nighthade with a ſhrubby prickly 
ſtalk, oval, angular, indented leaves, woolly on every 


ide, and prickly foot-ſtalks to the flowers. Sola- 


num ſpinoſum, maxime tomentoſum. Bocc. Rar. 
Plant. Thorny Nightſhade, very much covered with a 
wool or down. 

12. S0LANUM (Sodomeum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 
liis pinnato-laciniatis obtuſis utrinque aculeatis. Night- 
ſhade with a ſhrubby prickly ſtalk, wing-pointed leaves 
which are obtuſe, and have ſpines on both ſides. Sola- 
num pomiferum fruteſcens Africanum ſpinoſum ni- 
gricans, flore boraginis, foliis profunde laciniatis. H. 
L. Shrubby African Apple- bearing Nightſhade with black 
thorns, a flower like Borage, and deeply jagged leaves, 
commonly called Pomum Amoris. f 

13. Sol ANU (Indicum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, foliis 
cuneiformibus angulatis ſubvilloſis. Nighiſbade with a 
ſhrubby prickly ftalk, angular, indented, woolly leaves, 
and the flowers in long bunches at the wings of the ſtalk, 
Solanum Indicum ſpinoſum boraginis flore. Icon. Ro- 
bert. H. R. Par. Prickly Indian Nightſhade with a 
flower like Borage. 

14. SoLanum (Acanthifolium) caule aculeato herbaceo, 
foliis ſinuatis utrinque aculeatis, umbellis erectis, ca- 
lycibus echinatis. Nightſhade with a prickly herbaceous 

. ſtalk, ſinuated lcaves armed with ſpines on both ſides, up- 
right umbels, and very prickly empalements. Solanum 
Americanum ſpinoſum herbaceum, acanthi folio, flore 
amplo cæruleo. Houſt. MSS. Prickly, herbaceous, Ame- 


SOL 
rican Nightſhade, with a Bear's-breech leaf and a larg? 
blue flower. 

15. SOLANUM (Anguſtifolium) caule aculeato fruticoſo, 
foliis pinnato-laciniatis tomentoſis, utrinque aculeatis, 
pedunculis axillaribus bifloris. Nighiſbade with a prickly 
forubly ftalk, wing-cut leaves which are woolly, and 
prickly on both fides, and foot-ſtalks with two flowers at 
the wings of the falls. Solanum Americanum ſpino- 
ſiſſimum herbaceum, anguriz folio, flore luteo. Houſt. 
T he moſt prickly American Nightſhade, with a Water Me- 
lon leaf and a yellow flower. | | 

16. SOLANUM (Quercifolium) caule aculeato fruticoſo, 
foliis oblongis ſinuato-pinnatis, aculeatis, umbellis 
ſeſſilibus. Me bebt with a prickly ſhrubby ſtalk, oblong, 
wing-ſinuated, prickly leaves, and umbels fitting cloſe to the 
Halls. Solanum Americanum fruteſcens, & ſpino- 
ſum, quercus folio, baccis rubris. Houſt. MSS. 
Shrubby, prickly, American Nightſhade, with an Oak leaf 
and red berries. | , 

17. SOLANUM (Famaicenſe) caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 
lis ovatis tomentoſis, anguloſo-ſinuatis ſubaculatis, 
umbellis ſeſſilibus. Nightſhade witha prickly ſhrubby ſtalk, 
oval, woolly, angular, finuated leaves a little prickly, and 
umbels fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Solanum Americanum 
bacciterum, caule & foliis tomentoſis incanis ſpino- 
ſis, flore luteo fructu croceo. Sloan. Cat. 108. Berry- 
bearing American Nightſhade with hoary ſtalks and leaves, 
a yellow flower, and Saffron-coloured fruit. 

18. SOLANUM (Fruticoſum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, 
foliis lanceolatis ſubdentatis glabris, racemis longio- 
ribus axillaribus. Nightſhade with a prickly ſhrubby ſtalk, 
ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves a little indented, and longer 
bunches of flowers from the wings of the ſtalk. Sola- 
num Americanum fruticoſum bacciferum ſpinoſum, 
flore cæruleo. Sloan. Cat. 108. Shrubby, berry-bearing, 
American Nightſhade with a blue flower. 

19. SOLANUM (Scandens) caule inermi fruteſcente flexu- 
oſo, foliis ovatis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſolitaris 


alaribus. Nighiſbade with a ſhrubby, bending, unarmed 


ſtalk, oval leaves which are woolly on their under fide, 
and flowers growing ſingly from the wings of the ſtalk. 
Solanum Americanum, ſcandens & fruteſcens, flore 
magno cæruleo, fructu rubro. Houſt. MSS. Shrubby, 
climbing, American Nightſhade, with a large blue flower 
and a red fruit. | 

20. SGLANUM (Laurifolium) caule inermi fruticoſo, foltis 
ovato-acuminatis integerrimis, ſubtus tomentoſis, um- 

| bellis erectis alaribus & terminalibus. Nightſhade with 
a ſhrubby unarmed ſtalk, oval, acute-pointed, entire leaves, 
which are woolly on their under fide, and erett umbels 
from the wings and the top of the branches. Solanum 
Americanum fruteſcens, non ſpinoſum, lauri folio, 
flore racemoſo cæruleo. Houſt. MSS. Smooth, ſhrubby, 
American Nightſhade with a Bay leaf, and blue flowers 
growing in cluſters, 

21. SOLANUM (Carolinienſe) caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 
liis ovatis ſiuuato- dentatis ſubtus tomentoſis, aculeis 
utrinque rectis, firabellis ſeſſilibus terminalibus. 
Nightſhade with a prickly ſhrubby ſtalk, oval, finuated, 
4 1 leaves which are woolly on their under ſide, the 
ſpines every way ſtrait, and umbels ſitting cloſe at the end 
of the branches. Solanum Americanum fruteſcens & 
ſpinoſum, foliis infra tomentoſis, lore magno ceru- 
leo. Houſt. MSS. Shrubby and prickly American Night- 
ſhade, with leaves which are hoary underneath, and a large 
blue flower. 

22. SOLANUM (Verbaſcifolium) caule inermi fruticoſo, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis ſubtus tomentoſis, 
umbellis erectis pedunculis longiſſimis. Nightſhade 
with a ſhrubby unarmed ſtalk, oval, 2 entire 
leaves which are woolly on their under fide, and erett um- 
bels having very long foot-ſtalks. Solanum Americanum 
arboreſcens, verbaſci folio, fructu flavaſcerite majori. 
Plum. Cat. 4. Tree-like American Nightſhade with a 
Mullein leaf, and à larger yellow fruit. 

23. SOLANUM (Bonarienſe) caule fruteſcente ſubinermi, 
foliis cuneiformibus ſinuato repandis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
185. Nigbiſbade with a ſhrubby almoſt unarmed ſtalk, 
and wedge-ſhaped leaves which are ſinuated and turn 
backward. Solanum Bonarienſe arboreſcens, papas 

120 floribus. 


— 
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Aoribus. Hort. Elth. 364. Tree-like Nightſhade of Bue< 


nos Ayres, with flowers like the Potatoe. 

24. SoLanum (Babamenſe) caule fruteſcente inermi, fo- 
liis lanceolatis Gnuato-dentatis glabris, umbellis erec- 
tis. Nightſhade with a ſorubby unarmed ftalk, ſpcar-ſhap- 
ed, finuated, indented, ſmooth leaves, and erect umbels. 
Solanum Bahamenſe arboreſcens, folio ſinuato. Hort. 
Elth. 363. Tree-like Nigbiſbade from the Bahama lands, 
with a ſmmuated leaf. 

25. SoLanuM (Sempercirens) caule inermi fruticoſo, fo- 
I integerrimis, pedunculis lateralibus filiformibus. 

in. Sp. Plant. 185. Nightſhade with a ſhrubby un- 
armed jtalk, oval entire leaves, and thread: lite foot ſtalks 
to the flowers, proceeding from the fide of the branches. 
Solanum lignoſum Africanum ſempervirens, laurinis 
foliis. H. Amſt. 2. p. 191. Woody, evergreen, African 
Nigbiſbade, with Bay leaves. 

26. SoLAanuM (Africanum) caule inermi fruteſcente flex- 
uoſo, foliis ovatis ſubdentatis craſſis. Nighthhade with 
a ſbrubly, flexible, unarmed ftalk, and oval thick leaves 
ſomewhat indented. Solanum dulcamarum Africanum, 
foliis craſſis hirſutis. Hort. Elth. 365. Climbing African 
Nig biſbade with hairy thick leaves. 

27. SOLANUM (Umbellatum) caule fruteſcente inermi, fo- 
liis lanceolatis integerrimis ſubtus piloſis, umbellis 
erectis terminalibus. Nightſhade with a ſhrubby unarm- 
ed 2 entire leaves which are hairy on 
their fide, and erect umbels terminating the branches. 

Solanum Americanum fruteſcens non ſpinoſum, fo- 

liis oblongis ſubtus incanis, floribus umbellatis. 


Houſt. American ſhrubby Nightſhade without thorns, 
_—s leaves boary on their under fides, and flowers in 
umbels. | 


28. SoLanuM (Racemoſum) caule inermi fruticoſo, foliis 
ovato integerrimis, ſubtus tomentoſis, umbellis erec- 
tis terminalibus, calycibus obtuſis lanuginoſis. Night- 
ſhade with a ſhrubby unarmed ftalk, oval entire leaves 
<which are woolly on their under fide, erect umbels termi- 
nating the branches, and downy obtuſe empalements. So- 
lanum Americanum fruticoſum glabrum, foliis ſub- 
rotundis ſubtus incanis, floribus racemoſis. Houſt. 
MSS. Smooth, ſhrubby, American ow, 3.7" a with round- 
iſþ leaves which are boary on their fide, and branch- 
in ers. 

29. CORTE (Trilobatum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, fo- 
liis cuneiformibus ſubtrilobis 3 obtuſis inermi- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 270. NVigbeſpbade with à prickly 
ſhrubby ſtalk, leaves with ſinuated indentures, bunches of 
flowers on the fide of the branches, and the ſpines every 
where recurved. Solanum ſpinoſum, Jamaicenſe gla- 
brum, foliis parvis minus profunde laciniatis. Pluk. 
Phyt. 316. fig. 3. Prickly Jamaica Nightſhade, whoſe 
ſmall leaves are leſs deeply cut. 

30. SoLanuM (Virginianum) caule aculeato herbaceo, 
foliis pinnatifidis utrinque aculeatis, laciniis ſinuatis 


obtuſis, calycibus aculeatis. Lin. 7 Plant. 267. 
Nigbiſbade with a prickly herbaceous ftalk, wing - pointed 


leaves which are armed with ſpines on both fides, and 
prickly empalements. Solanum annuum nigricans Vir- 

inianum ſpinoſiſſimum late ſe ſpargens, flore cæru- 
ſeo glabrum. Pluk. 1 1 62. fig. 3. Black, annual, 
Virginia Nigbiſbade which is the moſt prickly, having a 
blue ſmooth flower. 

31. SoLanum (Mammoſum) caule aculeato herbaceo, fo- 
liis cordatis quinquelobis, utrinque villoſis aculeatis. 
Vir. Cliff. 1 5. Nightſbade with a prickly herbaceous ftalk, 
and heart-ſhaped leaves with five lobes, which are hairy 
and prickly on both fides. Solanum Barbadenſe ſpino- 
ſum annuum, fructu aureo rotundiore pyri parvi in- 
verſo forma & magnitudine. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 225. 
fig. 1. Annual, prickly, Barbadoes Nightſbade, with a 
rounder golden fruit of the form and fize of a ſmall Pear 
inverted, commonly called Bachelor's Pear. 

32. SoLanum (Schiru-ſchuna) caule aculeato, foliis pin- 
nato-ſinuatis, fructu racemoſo. Nightfhade with a 


N Anuated wing · lite leaves, and fruit growing | 
in a bunch. | 
The firſt ſort is now common upon dunghills, 


and on rich cultivated ſoils in many parts of Eng- 
land, where it often becomes a very troubleſome 


— 


1 


— 
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weed. This is the ſort which the College of Phyſi. 
cians have directed to be uſed in medicine, under 
the title of Solanum hortenſe : and although it is now 
become a very troubleſome weed in many gardens 
near London, yet it is not a native of this country, 
but is ſuppoſed to have been brought originally from 
America, from whence the greater part of the ſpecies 
of this genus have been introduced into Europe, 

There are two varieties of this which are found grow- 
ing naturally in England. The moſt commdn fort is 
an upright branching plant with oval, acute-pointed, 
ſmooth leaves, and black berries. The other is a low 
branching plant with indented leaves, and greeniſh 
yellow berries; but whether theſe are only varieties, or 
diſtinct ſpecies I cannot ſay, though I have ſown their 
ſeeds ſeparately, and have found them keep their dif. 


| ference one year, but do not know if they will conti- 


nue it always. 
The ſecond fort riſes with an ere& branching ſtalk 


three feet high; the leaves are oval, angular, indent- 


ed, and ſmooth ; the flowers are produced in round- 
iſh bunches in form of umbels ; they are white, hay- 
ing five ſtar-pointed petals which ſpread open and are 
reflexed ; in the center are five ſtamina, which are 
terminated by oblong yellow ſummits ſtanding cloſe 
together ; after the flowers are paſt, the germen ſwell 
to round pulpy berries of a yellow colour, having 
nodding umbels on the ſide of the branches; the 
flowers appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn. I have ſeveral times received the ſeeds of this 
fort from Barbadoes, where it is ſuppoſed to grow 
naturally. 

The third fort riſes with hairy branching ſtalks two 
feet and a half high; the leaves are woolly, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, and indented on their 
edges; the flowers are like thoſe of the former ſort, 
and the berries are of the ſame fize and ſhape, but are 
of a red colour; this flowers and ripens its berries at 
the ſame time with the former. The ſeeds of this 
came from America. The ſeeds of the fourth fort 
came from the Weſt-Indies; this hath taller and 
{ſmoother ſtalks than either of the former; the leaves 
are of a dark and are ſmooth ; they are oval, 
acute-pointed, and indented on their edges in angular 
indentures; the flowers are produced in nodding um- 
bels on the ſide of the branches, which are ſucceeded 
by ſmooth red berries ; this flowers at the ſame time 
with the former ſorts. 


The fifth fort grows naturally in Virginia; the ſtalks 


of this are angular, and riſe upward of three feet high, 
dividing into a few ſlender — which ſpread 
from each other, and are garniſhed with oval, acute- 
N ſmooth leaves, of a deep green colour; they 

ave a few indentures on their edges; the flowers are 
very ſmall, and there are but few in each umbel; 
they have narrow acute- pointed petals, white on the 
inſide, and purpliſh without; they appear in Auguſt, 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall black berries which ripen 


late in autumn. 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America. 
The ſtalks of this ſort riſe three feet high, and di- 
vide into ſpreading branches; they are angular, fur- 
rowed, and have a few ſhort ſpines ; the leaves are 
oval and entire ; they are ſix inches long, and five 
broad, of a dark green colour, and have long foot 
ſtalks; the flowers come out from the ſide of the 
branches in ſmall umbels, which nod on one ſide; 
they are ſmall, white, and ſtar- pointed, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall black berries which ripen late in 
autumn. | : 
The ſeventh ſort s naturally in Guinea, This 
riſes with a ſtrong, thick, herbaceous, angular ſtalk 


two feet and a half high, dividing into ſhort thick 


branches, which are garniſhed with oblong, oval, 
ſmooth leaves, near five inches long, and three and 
a half broad, which have a few indentures, and ſtand 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. . The flowers are pro- 
duced in nodding umbels from the ſide of the ſtalk ; 
they are like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are larger. 


Theſe are ſucceeded by large black berries the = 
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of the common black Cherry, which ripens in au- 
tumn. | | 
Theſe ſeven ſorts are annual, fo their ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring, on a bed of rich earth where the 
plants are deſigned to remain, and when they come 
up they mutt be thinned, leaving them at leaſt tw. 
feet diſtance, that they may have room to grow, after 
this they will require no farther care but to keep then 
clean from weeds ; in July and Auguſt they will flow 
er, and the ſeeds will ripen in autumn, Some peopl- 
lant one or two plants of each ſort in pots, whoſe 

Iks they train up to ſticks to make them ſtrait ; 
and in autumn they remove the pots into the green 
houſe, where they may be preſerved till the fpring, anc 
during the winter, their fruit being ripe, will mak 
a pretty appearance, 
The eighth ſort is a climbing woody plant, which 

ws in the hedges in divers parts o land, and 
is by ſome planted in gardens, to cover arbours, o. 
ſhady walls, in London, and other cloſe places, where 
few other plants will thrive. The cuttings or ſtalks of 
this are put into glaſſes of water, and placed in rooms, 
where they will put out branches and leaves, and con- 
tinue a long time green. This plant is alſo uſed in 
medicine 2 ſome particular preparations; but th: 
herbfolks in the markets often ſell this inſtead of the 
Garden Nightſhade, which is a cooling plant, and 
this a hot acrid one, which renders it contrary to the 
intention of the ointment, wherein Nightſhade is one 
of the ingredients. 
There is a fort of this with white flowers, which is 
ſuppoſed to be a variety of the former, but the leaves 
are woolly, in which it differs from the other, and 
this is conſtant. There is alſo one with variegated 
leaves, which 1s preſerved by thoſe who are very cu- 
rious in collecting the various kinds of ſtriped-leaved 

lants. 2. 

I heſe may be eaſily propagated by laying down their 
branches, or by planting their cuttings in the ſpring 
upon a moiſt ſoil, where they will ſoon take root, 
and may afterward be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally at the Madeiras; this 
riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk four or five feet high, 
and divides into many ſlender ſtiff branches, which are 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves turning backward. 


The flowers grow in ſmall umbels, or ingly on the 


fide of the branches, to which they ſit cloſe; theſe 
are white, with yellow ſummits, and appear in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by berries as 
large as ſmall Cherries which ripen in winter, when 
they make a good appearance in the green-houſe. 
There are two varieties of this, one with red, and the 
other has a yellowiſh fruit. 
This plant may be 8 by ſowing its ſeeds in 
a pot of rich earth in the ſpring, placing it upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed, which will greatly acilitate their 
growth ; the earth in the pot ſhould be frequently 
watered, for if it is kept too dry the feeds will not 
grow. When the plants are come up, you ſhould 
make a gentle hot-bed, which muſt be covered with 
rich earth about ſix inches thick; in this they ſhould 
be planted about ſix inches diſtance each way, and 
the bed arched over with hoops, &c. and covered 
with mats, to ſhade them from the ſun and cold, ob- 
ſerving frequently to water them. 
When the plants have acquired ſtrength, and the 
ſeaſon becomes favourable, you muſt inure them to 
bear the open air by degrees, to which they ſhould 
be fully expoſed in June, when they ſhould be 
taken up, with a ball of earth to the root of each 
plant, and placed ſeparately in pots filled with rich 
earth, which muſt be ſet in a ſhady ſituation, and 
frequently watered until they have taken new root; 
after which they may be removed into a more * 
expoſure, and placed among other exotic plants, but 
they require a great plenty of water in weather, 
without which they ſeldom produce much fruit. 
In winter they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, 
and placed in the coldeſt part of the houſe, where 
2 


they may have as much fret air as poſſible in mild 
weather; * ſo hardy as many times to endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters abroad, when planted in 
a warm ſituation, fo that they only require to be ſhel- 
tered from ſevere froſt. 

Theſe pun ſhould be annually ſhifted about the lat- 
ter end of April, when their roots ſhould be pared 
round, cutting off all the mouldy fibres which were 
next the pot, and the pots filled up with freſh rich 
earth, which will ſtrengthen their flowers, and cauſe 
them to produce plenty of fruit; which (as I ſaid be- 
fore) ripens in winter,. and being of the ſhape and ſize 
of Cherries, are commonly called Winter Cherries by 
the gardeners, N 

The tenth ſort gion haturally in the Weſt-Indies ; 
this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three feet high, dividing 
at the top into ſeveral branches, which are cloſely arm- 
ed with ſtrait 1 ſpines on every ſide. 
The leaves are from two to three inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, having a few angu- 


lar indentures, and their midrib is armed with a row 


of the like ſpines as thoſe upon the ſtalks, which ſtand 
erect. The flowers are produced in long bunches 
from the ſide of the ſtalks; they are white, and of 


the ſame ſize as thoſe of the ninth, which are ſuc- 


_— by red berries almoſt as large as the ſmall black 
Therry. 

The tnch fort is much tenderer than either of the for- 
mer, being brought from the warm parts of America. 
This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, 
upon a hot-bed ; and when the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot filled with rich earth, and plunged into a 
freſh hot-bed again, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they © ou taken root; after which, they 
ſhould have air and water in proportion to the heat of 
the ſeaſon, and the bed in which they are placed 
and when their roots have filled the pots in which 
they were planted (which they will do in two months 
time, if they thrive) they muſt be ſhaken out, and 
after having gently pared off the fibres which grew 
next the pot, they ſhould be planted into pots of a 
ſize larger, which muſt be filled with freſh rich earth, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed to bring the plants 
forward, obſerving to water them frequently, for they 
will not thrive without plenty of moiſture in warm 
weather. | 

In July theſe plants may be inured to bear the open 
air by degrees, into which they may be removed if 
the ſeaſon be warm; but otherwiſe they muſt always 
be preſerved either under glaſſes, or in the ſtove, and 
if they are placed in the open air, they ſhould not re- 
main there longer than the middle or latter end of Au- 
guſt, leſt the nights growing cold, ſhould hurt them. 
During the winter ſeaſon they muſt be preſerved in 
the ſtove, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with 
water, but they muſt not have too much each time, 
eſpecially in cold weather, The ſecond year they will 

roduce flowers and fruit. | 

Ehe eleventh ſort has a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes two 
feet high, and divides into ſeveral woody branches 
which are armed with ſbarp thorns, and garniſhed 
with oval woolly leaves which have angular inden- 
tures on their edges; they are an inch and a half long, 
and more than an inch broad. The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe ſmall bunches from the wings of the 
ſtalks; they are blue, and larger than thoſe of the 
former ſorts ; theſe appear in June and July, and 
are ſucceeded by round berries as large as common 
Cherries, of a gold colour, which turn black when 


ripe. 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a ſtrong, thick, ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
riſes from two to three feet high, ſending out many 
ſhort thick branches, which are cloſely armed with 
ſhort, ſtrong, yellow ſpines on every ſide; the leaves 
are about four inches long, and two broad; they are 
cut almoſt to their midrib in obtuſe ſegments which 


are oppoſite, regular, and formed like winged leaves; 


theſe ſegments have ſeveral obtuſe indentures on their 
f edges; 
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edges; they are of a dark green colour, and are | 


armed with the ſame ſort of ſpines as thoſe on the 


| ſtalks, on both ſides. The flowers come out in ſmall 


bunches on the ſide of the branches ; they are blue, 
and larger than thoſe of the former ſort ; theſe ap- 


| pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by round 


yellow berries as large as Walnuts, which ripen in 
winter, 

The eleventh and twelfth forts are not ſo tender as 
the tenth, but require an open airy glaſs-caſe, or a 
warm green-houſe in winter, but in ſummer may be 
expoſed in the open air with other exotic plants. 
Theſe may be .propagated by ſowing their ſeeds on a 
hot-bed as the former, and ſhould be managed as 


' hath been directed for them; with this difference, that 


they may be much ſooner expoſed to the air, and 
ſhould not be bred fo tenderly. Theſe are preſerved 
for their odd appearance, by ſuch as are curious in 
cultivating exotic plants; their fruits being ripe in 
winter, afford a variety in the green-houſe, and their 
leaves and flowers being very remarkable in their co- 
lour, ſhape, &c. render them worthy of a place in 
every good collection of plants. 

The thirteenth ſort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes 
two or three feet high, ſending out ſeveral ligneous 
branches, which are armed with ſhort, ſtrong, yel- 
lowiſh ſpines ; the leaves are an inch and a half long, 
and an inch broad, woolly on both ſides, and are an- 
gularly indented. Theſe are armed with ſpines on 
both ſides, in a row on the midrib. The flowers come 
out in longiſh bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks ; 
they are blue, and like thoſe of the twelfth ; they ap- 
pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by round 


| berries of a gold colour as large as Cherries, which 


ripen in winter, 
The fourteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, growing 
naturally there, from whence he ſent the feeds to 
England, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden. 
This riſes with a prickly herbaceous ſtalk near two 
feet high, dividing into two or three branches, which 
are cloſely armed with ſlender yellow ſpines of une- 
ual lengths. The leaves are fix inches long, and 
os inches and a half broad, of a bright green co- 
lour, and deeply ſinuated; the veins of the leaves are 
armed with yellow erect ſpines on both ſides. The 
umbels of flowers ſtand erect at the end of the 
branches; the flowers are very large, and of a fine 
blue colour; theſe are ſucceeded by round berries 
as large as common Cherries, which are marbled'with 
white and green. The empalement of the flower is 
armed with ſpines like a hedge-hog. It flowers in 
July and Auguſt, but the fruit ripens late in the au- 
tumn, fo that unleſs the plants are brought forward 
in the ſpring, they will not produce ripe ſeeds in 
England. ' | 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, where the late Dr. Houſtoun diſcovered 
it. This hath ſhrubby trailing ſtalks two feet long, 
which are armed with long yellow ſpines, and covered 
with a gray bark; the leaves are near four inches long, 
and almoſt two broad, very finely cut in form of wing- 
ed leaves almoſt to their midrib; they are woolly, 
and armed with long, ſlender, yellowiſh ſpines on their 
veins on both ſides. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
ariſe from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are two or 
three inches long, each for the moſt part ſuſtaining 
two large yellow flowers, having very prickly em- 


palements; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall round berries | 
the ſize of gray Peas, which are marbled with green | 


and white, 


The ſixteenth ſort was diſcovered by the 'late Dr. | 


Houſtoun, growing at La Vera Cruz; this riſes with 


a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet high, armed with ſhort | 


recurved ſpines, and covered with a ſmooth browniſh 
bark, garniſhed with oblong leaves ſix inches long, 


and two and a half broad, which are regularly finuated | 


on both edges in form of winged leaves; theſe riſe 


by two or three from the ſame point, and ſtand erect; 
they are armed with a few ſhort ſpines along the mid- 


of a 
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rib on both ſides. The flowers come out in ſmall 
looſe bunches from the ſide of the branches, to which 
they fit cloſe; theſe are but ſmall; they have five 
white ſtar-pointed petals, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
berries about the ſize of thoſe of Juniper, which, when 
ripe, are red, 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 
riſes with a ſhrubby woolly ſtalk five or fix feet high 
armed with ſhort recurved thorns, and garniſhed with 
oval woolly leaves fix inches long, and four broad, 
which are angularly ſinuated, and have a very few ſhort 
crooked ſpines upon the midrib on the under ſide. 
The flowers are in ſmall umbels ſitting cloſe to the ſide 
of the branches ; they are ſmall and yellow ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall round berries of a Saffron colour 
when ripe. ' 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this 
riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks three or four feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral irregular branches which have a 
gray bark, and are armed on every fide with ſlender 
erect ſpines of a gray colour. The leaves are ſpear- 
ſhaped, an inch and a half long, and half an inch 
broad ; they are ſmooth, and a little indented or 
waved on their edges. The flowers come out in long 
bunches from the fide of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are of a fine blue colour, and 
are ſucceeded by Saffron-coloured berries the ſize of 
Peas. ; 
The nineteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz; this hath a ſhrubby climbing ſtalk which riſes 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with a ſmooth brown 
bark, and divides into ſeveral branches. The leaves 
are oval, woolly on their under fide, but of a dark 
green on their upper; they are two inches long, and 
one and a half broad. The flowers come out ſingly 
from the wings of the ſtalk ; they are large, of a fine 
blue colour, and the petal is not divided into ſegments 
like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but it hath five angles, 
each ending in a point; theſe are ſucceeded by round 
berries about the ſize of gray Peas, which are red 
when ripe. 2 
The twentieth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun at Campeachy ; this riſes with a ſmooth 
ſhrubby ſtalk fix or ſeven feet high, ſending out lig- 
neous branches on every fide, which have a ſmooth 
brown bark, and are garniſhed with oval acute-point- 
ed leaves which are entire, and woolly on their under 
ſide; they are four inches long, and two and & half 
broad. The flowers are collected into umbels which 
ſtand erect; theſe come out from the ſide and at the 
end of the branches; they are of a light blue colour, 
and are ſucceeded by round berries the ſize of ſmall 
black Cherries, which are yellow when ripe. 
The twenty-firſt ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun at La Vera Cruz ; this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk 
which riſes four feet high, having a white downy 
bark, and armed on every ſide with falt brown ſpines. 
The leaves ſtand three inches afunder ; they are oval, 
and have ſinuated indentures; they are two inches 
long, and one and a quarter broad, woolly on their 
under fide, and have prickly foot-ſtalks. Their mid- 
rib is armed with two or three ſmall ſpines, ſometimes 
on both ſides, and at others but on one. The ſpines 
are all erect; the flowers are diſpoſed: in an umbel 
ſitting cloſe at the end of the branches ; they are large, 
Fre blue colour, and have woolly empalements ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by round berries the Ee of large 
Peas, which are red when ripe. | 
The twenty-ſecond fort grows naturally at Campea- 
chy ; this riſes with a woody ſtalk eight or ten feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral ligneous branches which are 
covered with a gray down, and are furrowed. The 
leaves are ſometimes placedalternatelyon the branches, 
and at others are oppoſite, ſtanding upon pretty long 
thick foot-ſtalks; they are ſeven inches long, and 
three and a half broad; their edges are entire, and 
end in acute points, and are woolly on their un- 
der ſide, The flowers terminate the branches in large 
erect umbels, ſtanding upon long foort-ſtalks ; they 
are 
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are large, white, and have woolly (PIG 
theſe are ſucceeded by. berries the - ſize of Cherries, 
which turn yellow.” | | 
The ten laſt mentioned forts are propagated by ſeeds 
in the ſame manner as the former, but theſe being 
natives of warm countries, mult be raifed on a hot- 
bed early in the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they muſt be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot filled with freſh rich earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun until they have taken new 
root; after which time they ſhould have a large ſhare 
of freſh air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
muſt be frequently watered. Toward the latter end 
of June it will be proper to harden the plants gradu- 
ally, and ſoon after they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, where they muſt have as much free air as poſ- 
ſible in warm weather, but as the cold approaches in 
autumn, they muſt be carefully protected therefrom, 
and in winter they ſhould be kept, in a moderate tem- 
perature of warmth, otherwiſe they will not live in this 
country. 
Some of theſe ſorts will bear to be expoſed in the 
open air in the heat of ſummer, provided they are 
placed in a warm ſituation z but if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove cold, they will not thrive abroad, wherefore it 
will be better to let them remain in the ſtove, and 
open the glaſſes in front, and at the top of the ſtove, 
every day, to admit as much air as poſſible in hot 
weather, with which management they will thrive 
much better than in the open air. 
The twenty-third fort ou naturally at Buenos Ay- 
res in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; this riſes with a woody 
ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, covered with a purpliſh 
bark almoſt ſmooth, At the top it divides into ſeve- 
ral branches which grow erect, and are garniſhed with 
wedge-ſhaped leaves which are ſinuated. The flowers 
are produced in large umbels at the end of the 
branches; they are large, white, and the petal is an- 
_ gular, but not divided at the brim ; theſe appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries which 
change yellow when they are-ripe. | 
The ſeeds of the n ſort were ſent from the 
Bahama Iſlands by 
ſmooth ſhrubby, ſtalk ſix or eight feet high, covered 
with a brown bark, and divides into many branches, 
which are garniſhed with Pe leaves three 
inches and a half long, and one and a half broad; 
they have a few ſinuated indentures on their edges, 


light * colour. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
umbe 


into five ſtar-pointed ſegments ; theſe are very rarely 
ſucceeded is ſeeds in England. 
The two laſt mentioned ſorts are not ſo tender as the 


will take root pretty freely, and may then be taken 
up and potted, placing them in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root,. and then they may be treated 
in the ſame way as the old plants. 0 

The twenty- fifth ſort grows naturally on the coaſt of 
Guinea; this has a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes ſeven 
or eight feet high, dividing into many branches which 
have a ſmooth bark. The lower leaves are oblong, 
oval, about three inches long, and one and a half 


upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; the lowers come out from the 
ſide of the branches in ſmall bunches, ſtanding upon 


and colour with thoſe of the Amomum Plinii, but are 
ſmaller ; theſe are ſometimes ſucceeded by berries 
about the ſize of ſmall black Cherries, which are yel- 
low when ripe. 4 | 

This fort requires a ſtove in winter, and muſt not be 


r. Cateſby; this riſes with a | 


and end in acute points; they are ſmooth, and of | 


from the ſide of the ſtalks, ſtanding erect; | 
they are pretty large, white, and have their petals cut | 


ten former ſorts, ſo may be treated in the ſame way | 
as the eleventh and twelfth, by houſing them in win- | 
ter with Oranges and other. green-houſe plants, and | 
in ſummer place them abroad in a ſheltered ſituation ; | 
they may be e by cuttings, which, if planted | 
in a ſhady border during any of the ſummer months, | 


broad, ſmooth, of a dark green colour, and ſtand : 


very ſlender foot-ſtalks ; they are of the ſame ſhape | 


8.0 L. 
expoſed abroad longer than ten or twelve weeks in the 
warmeſt part of ſummer; it may be propagated 
cuttings, which, when planted, muſt be cloſely co- 
vered with a bell or hand- glaſs, and ſhaded from the 
ſun, treating them in the ſame manner as other cut- 
tings of exotic plants. | 
The twenty-fixth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this has ſhrubby ble ſtalks, requir- 
ing ſupport-like our common w Nightſhade, to 
which the plant has. great reſemblance, but the leaves 
are ſhorter, thicker, and are more indented on their 
edges: this fort very rarely flowers in England. There 
are ſome who have ſuppoſed this and our common 
woody Nightſhade to be the ſame, which is certainly 
a great miſtake, for this ſort will not live abroad 
through the winter in England in any ſituation, nor 
does it produce flowers here with any treatment, for 
there are plants in the Chelſea Garden of ſeveral years 
old, which have been differently managed, and yet 
22 never flowered. | t 

t may be eaſily propagated by cuttings during a 
of 2 3 2 22 1 ry 
green-houſe in winter, treating it in the ſame way as 
the Amomum Plinu. | 
The twenty-ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun at Campeachy ; this riſes with a woody 
ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, ſending out many . 
branches which have a light gray bark, and are 
ſmooth. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, five inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle, draw- 
ing to a point at both ends; they are of a deep green 
on their upper ſide, but are hoary on their under. 
The flowers are produced in large umbels at the end 
of the branches ; they are ſmall, ſtar-pointed, and 
white; their ſummits, which fill up the mouth of the 
tube, are purple ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall ber- 
ries the ſize of middling Peas, which are yellow when 
ripe. | 
The twenty eighth ſort was diſcovered at Carthagena 
in New Spain, by the gentleman before-mentioned ; 
this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk, having a light brown 


bark, which divides into ſeveral irregular ligneous 


branches; theſe are garniſhed with oval leaves four 
inches long, and two and a half broad, ſmooth, of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but woolly on their 
under. The flowers are produced in large erect um- 
bels at the end of the branches, which are Þ 
large, and white, ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts; 
theſe are ſuceeded by round berries the ſize of ſmall 
Cherries, ſitting in the blunt woolly empalement of 
the flower, which turn yellow when ripe. 
The twenty ninth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and 
alſo at the Capeof Good Hope: this riſes with aſhrubby 
E ſtalk five or ſix feet high, ſending out a few 
ranches toward the top, garniſhed with obtuſe leaves 
which are ſmooth, and divided into three lobes; the 
flowers are ſmall, which are ſucceeded by ſmall ber- 
ries which rarely ripen in England, 
The thirtieth fort grows naturally in Virginia; this is 
an annual plant, riſing with a ſhrubby. prickly ſtalk 
about three feet high, ſending out a few ſlender ' 
branches, garniſhed with wing pointed leaves; the 
flowers are large, blue, and have prickly empalements; 


they are ſucceeded by berries almoſt the ſize of black 


Cherries, If the plants of this ſort are brought for- 
ward on a hot- bed early in the ſpring, they will ripen 
their ſeeds, otherwiſe they never produce good ſeeds 


in England, bat W. t 21,98) + 
The thirty-firſt ſort grows common in all the Weſt- 


India iſlands, where it is called Batchelor's Pear. This 
riſes with a prickly -herbaceous ſtalk three or four 
feet high; the ſpines are ſtrong and crooked ; the 
leaves are large, angular, and woolly, and are armed 
with the like ſpines; the flowers are produced in 
bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks; they are of a 
pale blue colour, and are ſucceeded by yellow fruit 
the ſhape and ſize of a Catharine Pear, but they are 
inverted. The plant is annual here. wt" 
The thirty-fecond ſort grows naturally on the coaſt of 
Malabar; this is an annual plant, riſing with a prickly 
12 P ſtalk 
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ſtalk near two feet high, ſending out a few branches 


without order, garniſhed with oblong leaves which 
are indented like winged leaves; the flowers are 
duced in long bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks , 
they are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by red ber- 
ries the ſize of ſmall Cherries, which ripen in the 
autumn. | 
The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown the beginning of 
March upon a hot · bed, and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be planted in ſeparate ſmall 

filled with rich earth, and plunged into a new 
bot bed to bring them forward, otherwiſe they will 
not ripen their ſeeds in England. 


SOLDANELL A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 82. tab. 16. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 182. Soldanel. 

1 are, ah 
The has an ere — — t cut into 
five parts; it bas one bell-ſhaped . 
gradually. The brim is cut into acute ſegments ;, it has 
fue awl-ſhaped ſtamina terminated by — ſummits, and 
a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of 
the petal, which is permanent, and crowned by an obtuſe 

oma. The germen afterward turns to an oblong taper 

capſule of one cell, obliquely ſtreaked, and opening at the 
top with ten indentures, filled with acute-pointed ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We have but one Sprens of this genus, viz. 


SOLDANELLA (Alpina.) Hort. Cliff. 49. Soldanel. Sol- 


danella Alpina rotundifolia. C. B. P. 295. Rownd- 
leaved Soldanel of the Alps. 

This plant grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountains in Germany. The root is fibrous and per- 
ennial ; the leaves are almoſt kidney-ſhaped ; they are 
about three quarters of an inch over each way, of a 
dark green colour, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks. 
Between theſe ariſe the foot-ſtalk of the flower which 
is naked, about four inches long, ſuſtaining at the 
top two ſmall open bell-ſhaped flowers, whoſe brim 
is cut into many fine ſegments like a fringe ; the moſt 
frequent colour of the flower is blue, bur it is ſome- 
times found with a ſnow-white flower. After the 
flower is paſt, the germen becomes an oval capſule, 
with the ſtyle coming out at the top, filled with very 
ſmall acute-pointed ſeeds. It flowers in April, and 
the ſeeds ripen in July. 


There is another variety of this whoſe leaves are leſs | 


round. | 
The beſt method to propagate theſe plants is by part- 
ing their roots, becauſe their ſeeds ſeldom ripen well 
in England ; nor do the feeds, which are brought 
from abroad ſucceed, for they ſeldom grow unleſs 
they are ſown ſoon after they are ripe. 
The ſeaſon for tranſplanting and parting theſe roots is 
in September, that they may have time to make good 
roots before winter; for if they are removed in the 
ſpring, they never flower very ſtrong : and if the ſea- 
on ſhould prove dry, the plants will decay, unleſs 
they are conſtantly ſupplied with water. 
The ſoil in which theſe 1 thrive beſt, is a ſtrong 
cool loam, and they muſt have a ſhady ſituation; for 
if they are expoſed to the ſun they will not live, nor 
will they thrive in a warm light ſoil. In dry weather 
theſe plants ſhould be frequently watered, which will 
_— them to flower ſtrongly and make a good in- 
creaſe. | 
If the ſeeds ripen in England, and any perſon is deſi- 
rous to propagate the plants that way, they ſhould be 
ſown in boxes or pots filled with freſh loamy earth 
ſoon after they are ripe, and the boxes muſt be placed 
in a ſhady ſituation, and frequently watered in dry 
weather. The plants will ſometimes appear the ſame 
autumn the are ſown, but more frequently they 
do not come + ke the following ſpring, ſo that the 
earth muſt not be diſturbed, nor weeds permitted to 
grow in the boxes. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be duly watered in dry weather, and con- 
ſtantly placed in a ſhady ſituation. The following 
autumn the plants ſhould be taken out of the boxes, 


| ſpeciosa Canadenſis. H. R. Par. 


SORE - 


and planted in a ſhady border about fix or eight 


inches aſunder, where they may remain to flower; or 
they may be intermixed with other low Alpine plants 
in north borders, where they will make an agreeable 


8175 
SOLID AGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 85 + Virga aurea. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 483. tab. 735. Golden Rod, or 
Saracens Woundwort; in French, Verge doree, 

The CHARACTERS are, = 
It has a compound flower, mn of hermaphrodite 
rets and female half florets, incloſed in one oblong 22 
cated empalement, whoſe ſpikes. are narrow, and join to- 
gether. The hermaphrodite flowers which compoſe the 
diſt, are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into froe points at the 
brim, which ſpread open; they have froe very port hair- 
like flamina terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a 
crowned germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle as long as the 
Stamina, crowned by a bifid open ſtigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to a ſingle ſeed crowned with hairy down. 
The female balf florets are tongue-ſhaped, and indented 
in three parts; theſe have a crowned germen, with a [der 
ſtyle crowned by two revolving ſtigmas, and are ſucceeded 
by a ſingle ſeed like the hermaphrodite florets. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are all fruitful, and the ſta- 
mina and ſtyle are connected. 

The Species are, 


. SoLipaco (Latifolia) caule erecto foliis lanceolatis 


ſerratis, paniculis corymboſis, lateralibus terminali- 
buſque. Woundwort with an ereft ftalk, ſpear-ſhaped 
ſawed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus on the fide and 
at the top of the ſtalk. Virga aurea latifolia ſerrata. 
C. B. P. 268. Broad-leaved ſawed Golden Rod. 


. SoLiDaco (Yulgaris) caule ſubflexuoſo angulato, 


racemiis paniculatis erectis confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
880. Woundwort with an angular almoſt flexible ſtalk, 
and ereft bunches of flowers in panicles cloſe together. 


Virga aurea vulgaris. Park. Theat. 542. Our common 
Golden Rod. 


. SoLipaco (Anguſtifolia) foliis lineari- lanceolatis fub- 


integerrimis, floribus confertis alaribus ſeſſilibus. 
Woundwort with linear ſpear- ſbaped leaves almoſt entire, 
and flowers in cluſters fitting cloſe at the wwings of the 
alt. Virga aurea anguſtifolia minus ſerrata. C. B. P. 
268. Narrow-leaved Golden Rod lefs ſawed. 


4. SoLipaco (Minor) caule paniculato, foliis radicali- 


bus ovatis dentatis, caulinis lanceolatis integerrimis. 
Woundwort with a panicled ftalk, the bottom leaves oval 
and indented, thoſe on the ſtalks ſpear-ſhaped and en- 
tire. Virga aurea minor, foliis ſerratis utrinque acu- 
minatis. Rand. Smaller Golden Rod, with ſawed leaves 
pointed at both ends. 


5. SoLipaco (Minuta) fohis lineari-lanceolatis ſubſerra- 


tis ſubtus incanis floribus paniculatis confertis. Found- 
wort with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſlightly ſawed, hoary 
on their under fide, and panicled flowers in cluſters. Virga 
aurea montana, folio anguſto ſubincano, floſculis con- 
globatis. Rait Syn. 177. Mountain Golden Rod with 
narrow leaves boary on their under fide, and flowers in 
round cluſters. | 


6. Sor AO (Montana) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis decur- 


rentibus, caule angulato. Le Monier. Sauv. Monſp. 


84. Woundwort with ſpear. ſbaped, ſawed; running leaves, 


and an angular ſtalk. Virga aurea montana, latiore 
folio hirſuto. H. R. Par. Mountain Golden Rod with a 
broader hairy leaf. | 


7. SOLIDAGO (Canadenfis) paniculato-corymboſa, race- 


mis recurvatis, floribus adſcendentibus, foliis trinerviis 


ſubſerratis ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 259 Woundwort with 


corymbus panicles, recurved ſpikes of florvers riſing above 
each other, and rough leaves having three veins which 
are ſlightly ſawed. Virga aurea anguſtifolia, panicula 

b Ca- 
nada Golden Rod, with a fine. panicle of flowers. 


. SoL1paco (Altifima) paniculata-corymboſa, racemis 


recurvatis, floribus adſcendentibus, foliis enerviis ſub- 

integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 259. Woundwort with 4 

corymbus panicle, recurved fpikes of flowers riſing m"_ 
6a 
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each other, and Traves without veins almoſt entire. Vir- 
a aurea altiſſima ſetotina, panicula, 

Martyn. Cent. 1. 14. Talteft late Golden Rod, with a 
ſpreading panicle. i 
Sort wd (Pilaſa) caule piloſo, foliis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis ſcabris ſeſſilibus, racemis recurvatis alaribus, flo- 
ribus culatis. Wonndwort with a hairy all, ſpear- 


9. 


ſhaped, ſawed, rough leaves fitting cloſe to the fals, re- 


curved ſpikes, and flowers upon foot-ftalks. Virga au- 
rea Mer on 4 wa wo ould minus freciofa, 
Hort. R. Par. Hairy 
beautiful panicle. | 
10. Sot.1Daco (Marylandica) paniculato-corymboſo, ra- 
cemis obtufis patulis, foltis nervoſis ſcabris fubinte- 
rrimis. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, obtuſe 
ſpreading ſpikes, and rough veined leaves almoſt entire. 
irga aurea Marylandica, ſpicis florum racemoſis, fo- 
his integris ſcabris. Mart. Dec. 2. Maryland Golden 
Rod, with flowers in long bunches and rough entire leaves. 
11. SoLipAaco (Virginiana) paniculato-corymboſa, ra- 
cemis longiſſimis recurvatis, pedunculis foliofis, fo- 
his lanceolatis ſerratis ſcabris. Woundwort with a co- 
rymbus panicle, very long recurved ſpikes whoſe foot-ſtalks 
are leafy, rough, ſawed, ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Virga 
aurea rugofis foliis Virginiana, panicula florum am- 
plifſima. Pluk. Alm. 390. Virginia Golden Rod with 
rough leaves, and an 2 e panicle of flowers. 
12. SoLIDAGo (Scrophularifolia) caule flexuoſo, foliis 
ovatis acuminatis ſerratis, racemis lateralibus fimpli- 
cibus. Flor, Leyd. Prod. 161. Woundwort with a 12 


ible ftalk, oval, acute- pointed, ſawed leaves, and ſingle 


ſpikes of flowers at the wings of the ſtalk. Virga aurea 
anadenſis, ſcrophulariæ folio. Pluk. Phyt. 235. Ca- 
nada Golden Rod with a Figwort leaf. 


13. SoLipaco (Flexicaulis) caule flexuoſo glabro, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis glabris dentatis, racemis brevioribus 
lateralibus ſimplicibus. Woundwort with a ſmooth flex- 
ible ſtalk, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves which are in- 
dented, and ſhorter fingle ſpikes of flowers at the wings 
4 the ſtalt. Virga aurea Canadenſis aſteriſci folio. 

ar. Bat. Canada Golden Rod with a leaf of Aſteriſcus. 

14. Sol mAOO (Latifſimifola) caule erecto glabro, race- 
mis breviaribus lateralibus, foliis nervoſis ſerratis gla- 
bris. Woundwort with a ſmooth ereft ſtalk, ſhorter erect 
ſpikes of flowers at the wings of the ſtalk, and ſmooth, 
veined, ſatoed leaves. Virga aurea Canadenſis, latiſſi- 
mo folio glabro. Tourn. Inſt. 485. Canada Golden Rod 
with the Froadef ſmooth leaf. 

15. SoLipaco (Hirſutifſimis) paniculato-corymboſa, ra- 


cemis recurvatis, caulibus erectis hirſutiſſimis, foliis 


lanceolatis ſerratis acuminatis trinerviis ſubtus tomen- 
toſis. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, recurved 
ſpikes, very hairy erect ſtalks, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, 
acute-pointed leaves with three veins, woolly on their un- 
der fide. Virga aurea Canadenſis, altiflima, folio ſub- 
tus incano. Tourn. Inſt. 485. Talleſt Canada Golden 
Rod, with a leaf which is hoary on the under fide. 

16. SoLiDaco (Humilius) paniculato-corymboſa, racemis 
compoſitis recurvatis, foliis linearii-lanceolatis ſubden- 
tatis ſeſſilibus. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, 
compound recurved ſpikes, and linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
Aale indented, fitting cloſe to the ſtalts. Virga aurea 
humilis, foliis bites utrinque acuminatis panicula 
ſpecicosi. Rand. Low Golden, Rod with ſtiff leaves 
pointed at Both ends, and a ſpecious panicle o 8 

17. SoLIpaco (Rigida) caule paniculato, foliis inferio- 


ribus ovatis dentatis, petiolis 84% na ſuperioribus 


lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Foundwort with a pa- 
niculated ſtalk, the lower leaves oval and indented, the up- 
per ſpear-fhaped, half embracing the ſtalk. Virga aurea 
Novæ Angliz, lato rigidoque folio. Par. Bat. Nerv- 
England Golden Rod with a broad and fliff leaf. 

18. Sor wa (Mexicana) caule obliquo, pedunculis 
erectis foliatis ramoſis, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. 


Hort. Cliff. 409. Woundwort with an oblique ſtalk, | 


branching, erect, leafy foot: ſtalls, and ſpear-ſhaped entire 
leaves. Virga aurea 
ſu diſpoſita. Tourn. Inſt. 484. Golden Rod with a Sea 
Lavender leaf, and a panicle of flowers diſpoſed on one 
Side of the ſtalk. | 


109A patula. | 


Golden Rod, with @ leſs | 


| 


imonii lo, pats uno ver- | 


| oppoſite, and very ſhort ſpikes of flowers at the wings of 
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19. SoLibaco (Fiftule a) caule piloſo ramoſo tace- 
mis paniculatis erectis confertis, foliis hirfuris ſeſſi- 
libus integerrimis. Woundwort with a hairy "branching 


| f 4.4 | 
fall, ere ter of flowers in a panicle, and hairy en- 
tire leaves fitting cloſe to the falt. Virga au bn Yori. 


bus fiftulofis fenecionis inſtar, foliis anguſtioribus non 
ſerratis. Hiſt. Oxon, 3. p. 125. Golden Rod with ,, 
tular flowers like Groundſel, and narrow leaves not ſawed. 
20. SOLIDAGO (Carnoſo) foliis lanceolatis ſubcarnoſis 
laberrimis, margine ſcabriuſculis, panicula corym- 


boſa. Lin, » lant. 878. Woundwort with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves almoſt fleſhy, and very ſmooth, with rough 
edges, aurea Canadenfs, 


and a * panicle. V1 

foliis carnoſis latioribus. Hift. Oxon. 3. p. 124. Ca- 
nada Golden Rod with broad fleſhy leaves. | 

21. SOLIDaco (Czfia) panicula corymboſa, racemis ſu- 
pra denſioribus, caule glabro levi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
879. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, the ſpikes 
growing cloſer toward the top, and a ſmooth ſtalk. Vir- 

aurea Marylandica cæſia glabra. Hort. Elth. 414. 
mooth Maryland Golden Rod. | | 

22. SOLIDAGO (Glabra) foliis lanceolato-linearibus ſub- 
carnoſis glaberrimis, panicula corymboſa. Wound- 
wort with narrow, fleſhy, very ſmooth leaves, and a co- 

ymbus panicle. Virga aurea Canadenſis, fohis carno- 
is anguſtioribus non ſerratis. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. p. 125; 
Canada Golden Rod with fleſhy leaves not ſawed. 

23. SOLIDAGO (Noveboracenſis) panicula corymboſa, fo- 
liis linearibus 9 ſeſſilibus. Mon t with a 
corymbus panicle, and linear very ſmooth leaves fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks. Virga aurea Novaboracenſis glabra, 
caulibus rubentibus folli anguſtis glabris. Herm. Flor. 
26. Smooth Golden Rod of New-York, with reddiſh ſtalks 
and narrow ſmooth leaves, | a 

24. SOLIDAGO (Integerrima) caule paniculato racemis 
brevioribus confertis, foliis linearibus glabris integer- 
rimis. Woundwort with a paniculated ſtalk, ſhorter ſpikes 
of flowers in cluſters, and narrow, ſmooth, entire leaves. 

irga aurea Canadenſis, uſtifolia non ſerrata. 
Houſt. Narrow-leaved Canada Golden Rod, with leaves 
not ſawed, 

25. SoLIDaco (Rugoſa) caule paniculato racemis latera- 
libus ſimplicibus pedunculis foliatis foliis lanceolatis 


ſcabris integerrimis. Woundwort with a paniculated 
ſtalk, ſingle ſpikes of flowers from the wings of the 


ſtalk, having leafy foot: ſtalts, and rough, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire leaves, - 

26. SoLIDaco. (Alba) caule paniculato racemis ereCtis 
pedunculis foliatis, inferioribus ovatis ſerratis nervoſis, 
caulinis lanceolatis integerrimis. Woundwort with a pa- 
niculated ftalk, erect fpikes of flowers with 177 ot. 
ſtalks, the lower leaves oval, ſawed, and veined, but thoſe 

on the ſtalks ſpear:ſhaped and entire. An? Virga au- 
rea foliis latioribus, floribus in ſummis virgis albis, 
ſpicatim denſe diſpoſitis. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 97. Broad- 
leaved Golden Red with white flowers at the top of the 
branches diſpoſed in cloſe ſpikes. 

27. SOLIDAGO (Coyne) caule paniculato racemis infe- 
rioribus ſimplicibus, ſummis confertiſſimis, foliis gla- 
bris integerrimis. Woundwort with a paniculated flalk, 
the lower ſpikes ſimple, thoſe at the top in very cloſe chuſ- 
ters, and entire ſmooth leaves. © | 

28. SoL1Daco (Recurvata) paniculata corymboſa, race- 
mis inferioribus recurvatis, ſummis erectis confertis, 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ſcabris. Woundwort with a 
corymbus panicle, the lower ſpikes recurved, the 
ere in cluſters, and ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, rough leaves. 

29. Sor AO (Petzolata) caule paniculato, racemis con- 
fertis, foliis inferioribus lineari-lanceolatis petiolatis, 
caulinis ſeſſilibus glabris. VMoundtvort with a paniculated 
ſtalk, cluſtered ſpikes of flowers, the lower leaves linear, 

ear-ſhaped on fear halt. and thoſe on the fralks ſmooth, 
ting thoſe, _ . | * 
30. SOLIDAGO . caule rotundo piloſo, foliis 
ovato lanceolatis crenatis oppoſitis ſcabris, racemis 
breviſſimis lateralibus. Woundwort with a round hairy 
falt, oval, ſpear-ſpaped, crenated, rough leaves, tanging 


= 


the falk. Virga aurea Americana, urticæ folis con- 


jugatis rugoſis & hirſutis, florum ſpicis folioſis. 
EN F Houſt, 


| 
1 


80 
Houſt. MSS. American Golden Rod with Nettle leaves by 


pairs which are rough and hairy, and ſpikes of flowers 
between the leaves. 


31. Soiwago (Fruticaſa) caule fruticoſo, foliis lanceo- 


latis glabris integerrimis, floribus corymboſis termina- 
libus. Woundwort with a ſhrubby ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, entire leaves, and flowers in a corymbus termi- 
nating the ſtalks. Virga aurea Americana, fraticoſa, 
Salicis folio, floribus quaſi umbellatis. Houſt. MSS. 
Shrubby American Golden Rod with a Sallow leaf, and 
flowers as it were in umbels. 

The firſt ſort is not common in England, though 
that which grows naturally about London is generally 
taken for it. This grows plentifully about Brabant, 
and is the moſt common in Germany. The ſtalks of 
this are ſtiff, of a purpliſh brown colour, and riſe 


about two feet high. The panicles of flowers come | 


out from the wings, and at the top of the ſtalks, each 
flower ſtanding upon a long ſlender foot-ſtalk ; they 
are of a pale yellow colour, and appear the beginning 
of Auguſt. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped almoſt four 
inches long, and a quarter broad, deeply ſawed on 
their edges, and are of a pale green on their under ſide. 
The ſecond fort is our common Golden Rod about 
London; the lower leaves of this are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, about two inches long, and one broad ; they 
are ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and have pretty 
long foot-ſtalks ; the ſtalks are lender, about a foot 
and a half high, garniſhed with ſmall, narrow, entire 
leaves, having no foot-ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in panicled bunches, which are cluſtered to- 
ther, forming a thick erect ſpike ; they are yel- 
ow, and appear in Augult and September. 
The third fort 1s frequently found growing naturally 
in ſeveral parts of England I have often gathered it 
in the woods near Dulwich in Surry ; the ſtalk is 
round, ſmooth, riſes a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves about an inch and 
a quarter long, and an 1 — of an inch broad; they 
are almoſt entire, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers 
come out in ſmall cluſtered bunches at the wings of 
the ſtalk, to which they fit very cloſe, and the ſtalk is 
terminated by a roundiſh bunch : as the flowers of 
this are produced at every joint, the upper half of the 
ſtalk, the ſpikes being ſhort, they do not make ſo 
good an appearance as thoſe of the ſecond. It flowers 
about the ſame time, 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in thewoods at Hamp- 
ſtead, from whence I have ſeveral times taken the 
roots, and planted them in the garden, where they 
have continued many years, and have never varied ; 
the lower leaves of this are indented ; the ſtalk ſel- 
dom riſes more than a foot high, branching out almoſt 
from the bottom. The branches are terminated by 
ſhort cluſtered ſpikes of yellow flowers which are 
erect; the leaves on the ſtalk and branches are very 
narrow, acute- pointed, and entire. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Wales; the lower leaves of this are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, an inch and a half long, and a quarter broad; 
they are ſmooth, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and a 
little hoary on their under fide; the ſtalk rifes about 


ſix inches high, it is garniſhed with the ſame ſort of 


leaves with thoſe below, but ſmaller. The flowers grow 
alk 


in roundiſh cluſtered ſpikes at the top of the 


which are much larger than thoſe of the common ſort, 
and appear five or ſix weeks earlier in the ſeaſon. _ 

The fixth ſort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in the ſouth of France and Italy ; the ſtalk is angular, 
and has narrow leafy borders; it riſes about two feet 
high ; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, and 
ſawed ; they are three inches long, and one broad, of 
a pale green on their under fide, and hairy; the flowers 
come out in cloſe thick ſpikes from the wings of the 
ſtalks more than half the length, terminating the ſtalk 
in a thick ſpike; they are yellow, and appear in July. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks are round, ſmooth, and riſe two feet high; 
they are garniſhed with narrow rough leaves, having 
three longitudinal veins ; they are two inches and a 


- 
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half long, and a quarter of an inch broad in the 
middle, ending in acute points ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks, and have ſometimes a few flight ſerratures on 
their edges. The flowers are gathered in a roundiſh 
panicle at the top of the ſtalk ; the lower ſpikes of 
flowers are reflexed, but thoſe at the top ſtand erect, 
and are joined very cloſe ; theſe are yellow, and ap- 
ar in Jul 
he eighth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks of this are round and ſmooth ; they riſe up- 
ward of four feet high; the leaves are 8 acute- 
pointed, and have no veins; they ſtand cloſer together 
on the ſtalks; and are ſhorter and broader than thoſe 
of the ſeventh ; the panicles of flowers are much lar- 
ger, the ſpikes much longer, they ſpread out wider, 
and are more reflexed. This flowers late in Auguſt 
and September. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks of this are round and hairy ; they riſe near 
three feet high, and are cloſely garniſhed with rough 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe 
to the ſtalks. The flowers come out from the wings, 
at the upper part of the ſtalk, in long recurved 
ſpikes ; they are ſmall, of a ſulphur colour, and ſtand 
— ſhort foot-ſtalks. This fort flowers the end of 
July. | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks are round, ſmooth, and riſe four or five feet 
high; they are garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves two inches and a half long, and half an inch 
broad ; they are entire, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks ; the 
flowers are produced in roundiſh panicles at the top 
of the ſtalks, 3 compoſed of obtuſe ſpread- 
ing ſpikes in cloſe;cluſters. The flowers are yellow, 
and appear in Auguſt. 
The Eleventh fort grows naturally in Virginia; the 
ſtalks are round, channelled, and riſe two feet high ; 
the leaves are rough, acute-pointed, and ſawed; they 
are two inches and a half long, and one broad. The 
flowers are produced in a panicle at the top of the 
ſtalk ; the ſpikes are very long, recurved, and ſpread 
out on every ſide; the lower parts of the foot-ſtalks 
are cloſely furniſhed with moot (ohh and the flowers 
are in cloſe cluſters at the end of the ſpike ; they are of 
a bright yellow colour, and appear late in September. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks are lender, ſmooth, and riſe two feet high; 
they are garniſhed with oval, acute-pointed, ſawed 
leaves three inches long, and two broad, and ftand 
alternately at two inches diſtance, The flowers come 
out in long bunches from the wings of the ſtalks ; 
they are diſpoſed looſely on the foot-italk, and are of 
a pale yellow colour; theſe appear in Auguſt, and 
continue part of September. | 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica ; the lower leaves are four inches long, and al- 
moſt two broad; their foot-ſtalks are two inches long, 
and have a membrane or wing on each fide. The 
ſtalks riſe two feet high; they are ſlender, ſmooth, 
and of a light purple colour, and garniſhed with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, indented leaves, near two inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, of a pale green 
on their under fide. The flowers are produced in 
ſhort bunches from the wings of the ſtalk, almoſt the 
whole length; the lower ſpikes are an inch long, but 
thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalks are almoſt round; 
the flowers are of a brimſtone colour, and appear late 
in Auguſt. | | 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in Canada; the 
ſtalks of this are ſtiff, round, ſmooth, and have a 
white bark ; they riſe upward of three feet high, and 
are garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having 
ſeveral veins ; they are three inches and a hali long, 
and one inch broad, ſtanding alternately. The flowers 
come out toward the top of the ſtalk, from the wings, 
in ſhort ſpikes, which ſtand erect and are obtuſe ; they 
are of a pale yellow colour, and appear in Auguſt. 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Canada; this 
riſes with a ſtrong hairy ſtalk five or ſix feet high, 
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which. is garniſhed cloſely with rough ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves ending in acute points; they are four inches 
long, and one broad, very hairy on their under fide, 
and ſharply ſawed on their edges, having three ſtrong 
longitudinal veins z the flowers are diſpoſed in a round- 
iſh panicle at the top of the ſtalk; the ſpikes of 
flowers are recurved; the flowers are ſmall, and of a 
brimſtone colour ; this flowers in September, and fre- 

uently continues till the end of October. 

he ſixteenth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
the ſtalks of this are very ſtrong; they riſe near two 
feet high, are very cloſely garniſhed with narrow, ſpear- 
ſha ſtiff leaves, four inches long, and half an 
inch broad, a little indented on their edges, ſitting 
cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are diſpoſed in large 
panicles at the top of the ſtalks; the ſpikes are long, 
recurved, and are compoſed of ſmaller ſpikes in cluſ- 
ters; the flowers are yellow, and appzar in September. 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally i New Eng- 
land. The ſtalks riſe two feet high ; the lower leaves 
are oval, ſtiff, ſmooth, and entire; they are four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad, ſtarid- 


on the upper Fre of the ſtalk are ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire, and embrace the ſtalk half round with their 
baſe. The flowers are diſpoſed in looſe ſpreading 
panicles at the top of the ſtalks ; the ſpikes are ſhort, 
cluſtered, and roundiſh ; the flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and appear in Auguſt. 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally at Mexico, but 
is hardy enough to thrive in the open air in England ; 
the ſtalks of this are oblique ; they riſe a foot and a 
half high, are ſmooth, and have a brown bark, gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, three 
inches long and three quarters of am inch broad. The 
flowers come out upon branching foot-ſtalks on the 
ſide of the ſtalks, which are ranged on one fide of 
the ſtalks, and have a few ſmall leaves under the 
flowers. The flowers are yellow and appear the end 
of Auguſt. | 
The nineteenth ſort gtows naturally in North Ame- 
rica. The ſtalks of this are very hairy, and riſe four 
feet high, branching out toward the bottom ; the 
lower part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with rough leaves 
three inches long and one broad; the branches grow 
erect, and are garniſhed with ſmall leaves ſcarce 
one inch long, and an eighth broad, which are entire, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalk ; the flowers are diſpoſed in 
a cloſe panicle at the top of the ſtalk, growing erect ; 
they are yellow, and appear in September, 
The twentieth ſort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica. The lower leaves are thick, fleſhy, and ſpear- 
ſhaped ; they, are ten inches long, and one inch and 
a half broad, and have three longitudinal veins ; the 
middle ſurface bf the leaves is ſmooth, but their 
edges are rough ; they are of a deep green colour : 
the ſtalks riſe four feet high, and are cloſely garniſhed 
with ſmooth entire leaves, of the ſame ſhape and tex- 
ture as the lower, but greatly diminiſh in their ſize to 
the top of the ſtalk. The flowers are diſpoſed ih a 
compact panicle at the top of the ſtalk ; the ſpikes 
grow erect, and the flowers are of a bright yellow co- 
our; they appear in October, and in mild ſeaſons 
continue great part of November.. 
The twenty-firſt ſort grows naturally in Maryland; 
this hath a ſlender ſmooth ſtalk which riſes a foot 
and a half high, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves two inches long, and half an inch broad, in- 
dented on their edges, and ending in acute points; 
the flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe panicle at the top 
of the ſtalk; the ſpikes of flowers are cloſer and 
thicker towafd the top. The flowers are yellow, and 
appear in September. 
The twenty-ſecond ſort grows naturally in North 
America; the lower leaves are fleſhy, narrow, ſpear- 
1 and entire. The ſtalks are ſmooth, of a pur- 
pliſh colour, and riſe near three feet high; they are 
iſhed with long, narrow, ſmooth, keel - ſhaped 
aves, which are entire, The flowers are diſpoſed 
in a looſe panicle at the top of the ſtalk ; the ſpikes 


ing upon foot-ſtalks which are four inches long; thoſe 


with ſmall leaves below, and are terminated 


| are ſlender and etect. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and appear late in October, and ſome- 
times continue till December. | 


The twerity-third ſoft grows naturally in New Erig- 
land. The lower leaves of this ſort are long, narrow, 


and ſmooth ; they dre keel-ſhaped and entire. 
The ſtalks are red, fleſhy; and ſmooth ; they riſe two 
feet high, and are thinly gartiiſhed with narrow ſmooth 
leaves. The flowers are produced in looſe panicles at 
the top of the ſtalks, me there ate ſome ſingle ſpikes 
of flowers which come out from the wings .of the 
ſtalks below; The flowers are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, and appear in Auguſt, 
The twenty-tourth fort grows naturally in North 
America ; the ſtalks of this ſort are ſmooth, erect, 
and riſe a foot and a half high, garniſhed with narrow, 
ſmooth, entire leaves of a dark green colour; The 
flowers are diſpoſed in cloſe compact panicles at the 
top of the ſtalk ; the ſpikes of flowers are ſhort, and 
cluſtered together. The flowers are large, of a bright 
yellow, and appear in September. 
The twenty-fifth fort grows naturally in New. Eng- 
land; the ſtalks are round, hairy, and riſe two feet 
and a half high; the upper branches come out in 
a looſe panicle ; the leaves ſtand cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
they are rough, ſpear-ſhaped, and entire; thoſe on 
the lower part are two inches long, and half an inch 
broad; but are gradually ſmaller to the top. The 
1 of flowers come out from the wings of the 
alk ; the lower are long, thoſe above diminiſh to the 


top; the foot-ſtalks of the ſpikes have many ſmall 


leaves growihg along them, ſome of which are inter- 


mixed with the flowers; This ſort flowers the middle 


of November. 

The twenty-ſixth ſort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica; the lower leaves are oval; ſix inches long, and 
three broad, and end in acute points ; they are ſawed 
on their edges, and have ſeveral ſtrong longitudinal 
veins; their foot-ſtalks are long, and have leafy bor- 
ders or wings. The ſtalks grow a foot and a half 
high, branching out almoſt from the bottom; they 
are garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves. 
The branches grow erect ; they are cloſely furniſhed 
by ſhort 
cloſe ſpikes of white flowers, which appear the end of 
Auguſt, 

The twenty-ſeventh ſort grows naturally at Philadel- 
phia; the lower leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, oblique, 
ſmooth, and entire, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. 
The ſtalks riſe from three to tour feet high ; the ſpikes 
of flowers which come out from the, wings of the 


ſtalks are long, blunt, and a little recurved at the end; 


thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalk are erect, and 
cluſtered together in a cloſe ſpike ; they are yellow, 
and appear in September, 
The CPR ſort grows naturally at Philadel- 
phia. The ſtalks of this ſort are hairy, and branch 
out toward the top; they are garniſhed with rough 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. Ihe 
lower leaves are four inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad ; thoſe on the ſtalks, gradually diminiſh in 
their ſize to the top; they are rough, veined, and 
ſawed on their edges. The flowers are diſpoſed in a 
28 corymbus at the end of the branches; the 
ikes on the lower part are recurved, but thoſe at 
the top are cluſtered and erect. This ſort flowers in 
September and October, 
The twenty-ninth ſort grows naturally at Philadel- 
phia ; the lower leaves are ſmooth, entire, narrow, 
and ſpear-ſhaped ; they are three inches and a 
long, and half an inch broad, ſtanding upon lon 
foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks are round, ſmooth, and riſe 
three feet high; they are garhiſhed with very ſmall 
ſmooth leaves which are entire, and ſit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers grow in a cloſe panicle at the top 


of the ſtalk ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and 


appear in September. 

The thirtieth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz 

in New Spain, where it was diſcovered by the late 

Dr. Houſtoun. The ſtalks of this are round, hairy, 
TY 6", 12. and 
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they do not make any great appearance, but the ſorts 


| paſt, we muſt ſuppoſe that country abounds with ma- 


neighbouring plants, and draw away their nouriſh- 


kept out of the ground till ſpring ſeldom ſucceed, or 


thick in the drills, and covered lightly over with 


be kept clean from weeds, and where they are too 


L. 


undi riſe near three feet high 3 they are garniſhed: with 


oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalles 3 they are three inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter broad, their ſurface very rough, and 
their edges are crenated, of a dark green on their up- 
per ſide, but pale on their under. The flowers are 
roduced in than bunches from the wings of the 
eaves, at the upper part of the ſtalk; they are of a 
deep yellow colour, and pretty large. | 
The thirty-firſt ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 


ich are ſlender, ligneous, and covered with a ſmooth 


gray bark. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, | 


and entire; they are two inches and a half long, and 
one broad, of a light green, and ſtand upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in a looſe corymbus; they are large, of 
a pale yellow colour, and ſtand upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. The common empalement of the flowers is 
cut almoſt to the bottom. I believe Petiver has this 
plant in his Muſzum, under the following title, Pul- 
monaria Jamaicenſis, ſalicis folio, calycibus paleaceis. 

Theſe plants are all of them hardy, (except the two 
ſorts laſt mentioned) ſo will thrive in the open air in 
England. Many of them have ſpecious panicles of 
flowers, ſoare great ornaments to the Engliſh gardens 
at the end of the ſummer, when there is a ſcarcity. of 
other flowers, which renders them more valuable, 'The 
five firſt ſorts are ſeldom admitted into gardens, as 


from North America are better eſteemed ; theſe have 
been greatly increaſed in their number. of late years, 
and if we can Jorge from the ſorts which have been 
introduced from North America within a few years 


ny more ſorts than are yet known. 
Theſe plants when they are once obtained, may be 
ropagated in plenty by parting of their roots; the 
ſt time for doing it is in autumn, as ſoon as their 


flowers are paſt ; but thoſe ſorts which do not flower | 


till very late in the year, ſhould be tranſplanted early 
in the ſpring before they begin to ſhaot, and the roots 
may be then 3 but if the ſpring ſnould prove 
dry, they wil 

the ground, otherwiſe they will not flower ſtrong the 
ſucceeding autumn. Some of the ſorts ſpread their 
roots, — propagate much faſter than others, ſo theſe 
may be tranſplanted and parted every other year; or 
if the plants are wanted, they may be every year di- 


vided, but then they will not flower ſo ſtrong as thoſe | 
- which are ſuffered to remain longer unremoved; and 


thoſe ſorts whole roots do not multiply ſo faſt, ſhould 
be parted once in three years, if they are expected to 
flower ſtrong. W __ 

The forts which grow tall, are not very proper furni- 
ture for ſmall gardens, becauſe they require much 
room, for. theſe ſhould be allowed tour or five feet, 
otherwiſe their roots will intermix with thoſe of the 


ment; therefore theſe plants are proper ornaments 
for large extended walks round fields, or for the 
borders of wood-walks, where they wil} make a fine 
appearance during their ſeaſon of flowering, z- and as 
they require little culture, ſo they.are adapted to thoſe 
places. They will thrive in almoſt any ſoil, but when 
they are planted in good. ground they will grow much 
larger, and make a better appearance. 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by feeds, but it 
is only the early flowering kin which perfect their 
ſeeds in England. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe which are 


at beſt do not come up the ſame 9A. they may be 
ſown in drills upon a bed of freſh earth, at about a 
foot aſunder, but the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered pretty 


fine earth. When the plants come up, they muſt 


require water to eſtabliſh them well in | 


Which requires a warmer ſituation t 
where it was diſcovered by the before - mentioned gen- 
tleman. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven 'or | 
eight feet high, dividing into many ſpreading branches | 
. 
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cloſe, part. of them may be drawn out, and planted 
in a ſhady. border, to allow room for the others to 
grow till autumn, when the ſhould be tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain. The following 
year they will flower, and their roots will abide many 
ears. 
The two laſt mentioned ſorts: are natives of a warm 
country, ſo they will not thrive here, unleſs they 
have artificial heat in winter, Segue the laſt ſort, 
an the other. 
Theſe plants ſhould. be planted in pots, and the aft 
ſhould be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, and 
treated in the ſame way as other tender plants from 
the ſame country. This may be propagated by cut- 
tings, which, it planted in pots ble with loamy 
earth, and. plunged into a moderate hot-bed, will 
take root. The other ſort is propagated by parting 
of the. roots, in the ſame manner as the ſort before 
mentioned; theſe ſhould be kept in a moderate ſtove 
in winter, and in ſummer may be placed abroad in a 
ſheltered ſituation. 


SOLSTICE ts the time when the ſun is in one of 


the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is at his greateſt 
diſtance from the equator, which is twenty-three de- 
grees and a half; thus called, becauſe he then ap- 
pears to ſtand till, and not to change his place in the 
degrees of the zodiac any way; an appearance owing 
to the obliquity of our ſphere, and which thoſe who 
live under the equator are ſtrangers to. 
The Solſtices are two in each year; the æſtival, or 
ſummer Solſtice ; and the hyemal, or winter Solſtice. 
The ſummer Solſtice is, when the ſun is in the tropic 
of Cancer, which is on the 21ſt of June, when he 
makes our longeſt day. | 
The winter Solſtice is, when the ſun enters the firſt 
degree of Capricorn, which is on the 2 iſt of Decem- 
ber; hen he begins to turn toward us, and makes 
our ſhorteſt day. | | 1 
This is to be underſtood, as in our northern hemi- 
ſphere ; for in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into Ca- 
pricorn makes the ſummerSolſtice, and that into Can- 
ger the winter Solſtice. 

NCHUS, Sowthiſtle. | 
Theſe are many of them weeds in England, ſo are 
not planted in gardens; for if their ſeeds are once 
permitted to ſcatter upon the ground, they will ſoon 
ſtock it with plants; for which reaſon they ſhould 
always be extirpated, not only thoſe in the garden, 
but alſo thoſe in the parts near it; becauſe their 
ſeeds: being furniſhed with down, are wafted in the 
air to a conſiderable diſtance, where, falling on the 
Ao they ſoon come up and prove troubleſome 
weeds. . 


SOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 456. 


The CHARACTERS are, | ha 
The flower hath a. ſhort bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, 
cut at the brim into five obtuſe ſegments. The flower is of 
the butterfly kind; the; ſtandard, is oblong, broad, and 
reflexed on the fides, It has two oblong wings with appen- 
dages to their baſe ; .the keel is of two. leaves like thoſe of 
the wings, whoſe later borders join like the keel of a boat. 
It bath ten diſtinct ſtamina which are awl-ſhaped, paral- 
lel, and the length of the petals, hid in the keel, and ter- 

minated by ſummits, and a taper oblong germen, ſup- 
porting a ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a long 
ſlender pod, with ſwellings where each ſeed is poſited, which 
are roundiſh.  ., _ * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. This 
agrees in every character with the other butterfly 
flowers, except that the ten ſtamina in theſe flowers 
ſtand diſtinct, and thoſe of the other butterfly flowers 
have their ſtamina joined in two bodies. 

The Spxciss are, 1 1 
Sornonx A (Alopecuroides) foliis pinnatis, foliolis nu- 
meroſis villoſis oblongis, caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 37 3. Sophora with winged leaves, having a great 
number of oblong bairy lobes. Ervum Orientale alope- 
6 curoides 
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curoides perenne, fructu longiſſimo. Tourn. Cor. 27. 
Eaftern, perennial, Foxtail Er dum, with a long fruit. 
 SopHoRA'(Tomentoſa) folils pinnatis, foliolis numero- 
ſis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. 373. Sopbora with winged 
leaves, compoſed'vf many roundiſh lobes. Coronilla Zey- 


lanica, tota argentea. Burm. Zeyl. Jointed podded Co- 


lutea of Ceylon, all over ſilvery. 
SorhoRA (Tinforia) folils ternatis ſubſeſſilibus, folio- 
lis ſubrotundis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 373. Sophora 


with trifoliate leaves ſitting almoſt cloſe to the Halls, whoſe | 
lobes are roundiſh and ſmooth. Cytiſus Americanus pro- 


cumbens, flore luteo, ramoſiſſimus, qui anil ſuppedi- 
tat. Trailing American Cytiſus with a yellow flower and 
very branching, of, which Hee is made. 2 
The firſt ſort * naturally in the Levant; this 
hath a perennial creeping root, from which ariſe ſe- 
veral erect ſtalks from three to four feet high, gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of a great num- 
ber of oblong hairy lobes ranged by pairs along the 
midrib, terminated ' by an odd one. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk in long ſpikes, 
which ſtand erect cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are of a pale 
blue colour, and ſmall. Theſe appear in July, but 
are rarely ſucceeded by pods in England. 

It propagates falt enough by its creeping root, in 
the ſame manner as Liquorice, when the plant is 


once obtained, and is very hardy, ſoſhould be plant- |. 


ed in ſome corner of the garden, at a diſtance from 
other plants, becauſe the roots of this plant will 


ſpread, mix with thoſe of the neighbouring plants, | 


and ſoon overbear them. It will thrive in almoſt 
any ſoil or ſituation, for I have frequently ſeen the 


roots 2 into the middle of gravel walks, and ſend | 
8. 


up ſtal 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Cey- 
lon, at Senegal in Africa, and alſo in the Weſt- 
Indies, but particularly in Jamaica, where the inha- 
bitants call it Sea-fide Pigeon Pea : this riſes with a 
downy ſtalk to the height of fix or ſeven feet, garniſh- 
ed with winged leaves compoſed of five or fix pair of 
roundiſh woolly lobes, terminated by an odd one. 


The flowers come out in ſhort looſe ſpikes from the | 


wings of the ſtalks ; they are large and yellow, not 
much unlike thoſe of Spaniſh Broom, but. have no 
ſcent; theſe are ſucceeded by taper woolly 1 five or 
ſix inches long, having four or five large ſwellings, in 
each of which is contained one roundiſh brown ſeed 
as large as Peas. | * 
This plant is tender, ſo will not thrive in England 
out of a ſtove; it is propagated by ſeeds which may 
be eaſily procured from the Weſt-Indles, for the plants 
do not perfect them in England; theſe ſhould be ſown 
in pots, and plunged into a good hot- bed, where, if 
the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear in a month 
or {ix weeks. When theſe are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into-a ſeparate. pot filled 
with ſoft loamy earth, and plunged again into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the ſun till they have taken new root ; after which 
they mult be treated in the fame way as other tender 
lants from the ſame countries, always keeping them 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove, and in the winter they 
ſhould have but little water. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Phila- 
delphia, from both theſe places I have received the 
ſeeds; from this plant there was formerly a coarſe 
ſort of Indigo made in America, as there was from 
ſome other plants, before the true Indigo plants were 
introduced there: .this hath a perennial root, from 
which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks about a foot and a half high, 
- ſending out from the bottom a great number of ſmall 
branches, garniſhed with leaves compoſed of three 
oval ſmooth lobes joined together at the foot-ſtalk like 
other trifoliate leaves; they fit cloſe to the branches. 
The flowers come out toward the end of the branches 
in ſhort ſpikes ; they are of the butterfly kind, yellow, 
and appear in July; they are often ſucceeded by ſhort. 
ſwelling pods, which in very warm ſeaſons come to 


maturity in England. The ſtalks of this decay to the | 
root 1n autumn. | 


SORBUS, Tourn. In 


— Pu 


comes a large tree, but in En 
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This is propagated by ſceds, which ſhould be ſowr: 
on a warm border in the 
beſt way is to ſow them in ſhallow drills for the more 


inning of April. The 


_convement]y keeping the plants clean, for they muſt 
not be removed till their ſtalks decay in autumn, when 
they ſhouJd'be' carefully taken up, and planted in a 
warm border where they are deſigned to remain, for 
they do not bear N el... | 
R. H. 633. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
548: [ſo called of ſorbere, Lat. ro ſup, becauſe the 
fruit, being ripe, is ſo ſoft, that it may be ſupped.] 
The Service-tree ; in French, Sorbier. | 
* 5 CHARACTERS are, Win IF 175 
The flower has a ſpreading, concave, permanent le- 
ment of one leaf, alete froe parts; it has — 
iſh concave petals which are inſerted in the empalement, 
and about twenty awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are alſo in- 
ſerted in the empalement, ' terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
The germen 1s ſituated under the flower, ſupporting three 
ſlender ſtyles crowned by ereft headed ſtigmas; it afterward 
becomes a ſoft umbilicated fruit, incloſmg three or four ob- 
long cartilaginous ſeeds. „ e | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have from eleven to twenty ſtamina in- 
ſerted in the empalement, and three ſtyles, 
The Syrciks are, | 


Sox bus { Aucuparia) foliis pinnatis, utrinque glabris. 
Fall. Helv. 250. Service- tree with winged leaves whith 


are ſmooth on both fides. Sorbus ſylveſtris, foliis do- 
meſticæ ſimilis. C. B. P. 415. Wild Service with leaves 
like the cultivated, commonly called Quicken, Quickbeam, 
Mountain Afh, and in the north, Roan-tree. 


. SorBUs (Domeſtica) foliis pinnatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. 


Hall. Helv. 351. Service tree with winged leaves which 
are woolly on their under fide. Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. 
451. The cultivated Service. | | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, but in the ſouthern counties they are ſeldom 
ſeen of any great magnitude, for the trees are com- 
monly cut down, and reduced to underwood; but in 
the North of England and Wales, where they are 
ermitted to grow, there are trees of very large ſize. 
he ſtems of this are covered with a ſinooth gray bark, 
the branches while young have a purpliſh brown bark, 
the leaves are winged ; they are compoſed af eight or 
nine pair of long narrow lobes, terminated hy an odd 
one; the lobes are about two inches long, and half 


an inch broad toward their baſe, ending in acute 


pouch, and are ſharply ſawed on their edges; the 
eaves on the young trees in- the ſpring are hoary on 
their under fide, which. about Midſummer goes off, 
and thofe upon the older branches have very little ar 
any ſeaſon. The flowers are produced in large bunches 
almoſt in form of umbels, at the end of the branches; 
they are compoſed of five ſpreading concave petals 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Pear-tree, but ſmaller ; theſe 
appear in May, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, 
growing in large bunches, which have a depreſſed 
navel on the top, and turn red in autumn when they 
ripen. | 
This tree is cultivated in the nurſery-gardens, and 
ſold as a flowering ſhrub; but, if My were permitted 
to grow, they would riſe to a great height, and have 
large ſtems. The leaves of this tree make a pretty 
variety when they are mixed with others during the 
time of their lowering, and alſo in autumn. hen 
their fruit is ripe they make a pretty appearance, but 
the blackbirds and thruſhes are fo fond of this fruit, 
as to devour it as ſoon as it ripens; ſo that in thoſe 
places where there is a plenty of theſe birds, there will 
not be any of the fruit left to be perfectly ripe; how- 
ever, as it is good for theſe ſongſters, where people 
have a deſire of drawing a number of theſe birds about 
their habitations, they ſhould plant a quantity of theſe 
trees for that purpoſe. | 
The fecond ſort grows naturally in the warmer parts 
of Europe, where it riſes to a 2 height, and be- 
| and there are few of 
any large ſize. In the ſouth of France and in Italy, 


the 
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the fruit is ſerved up to the table in their deſerts, but 
in England they have not been much eſteemed, which 
has occaſioned their being ſo little cultivated here. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit, which differ 
from each other in ſize and ſhape, as Apples and Pears 
do; ſome of theſe are ſha like Catherine Pears, 
and are nearly as large; others are depreſſed at both 
ends, and ſhaped like Apples, but both theſe ſorts 
will ariſe from ſeeds of the ſame tree, ſo that thoſe 
who are deſirous of having the largeſt and beſt kinds, 
ſhould propagate them by grafting or budding from 
thoſe trees whoſe fruit are the faireſt and beſt flavour- 
ed, as is practiſed for other fruits; theſe may be graft- 
ed upon Pear-ſtocks, which agree better with this tree 
than any other except their own, for they will not 
take upon Apple-ſtocky, nor do they thrive upon the 
Hawthorn or Medlar near ſo well, though the fruit 
of this tree approaches nearer to thoſe than any other, 
and are not fit for the table till they are in a ſtate of 
decay. 
The ſeveral varieties of this tree differ in the number 
of their ſeeds, in the ſame manner as Pears, Ap- 
ples, Quinces, and Medlars, ſome of them having 

ut three ſeeds in each fruit, and others have four 
or five; ſo that although one of the characters of 
this genus is, that the fruit has but three ſeeds, yet 
that muſt be underſtood to be of the wild fort, in 
which there are ſeldom more, but thoſe of the 
cultivated kind are as uncertain as the fruit of Apples 
and Pears, 
In Italy theſe trees are very common, where they 
have a great variety of ſorts which have been ob- 
tained from ſeeds, but I have not obſerved in the 
Engliſh gardens more than three ſorts, and thoſe are 
yer very ſcarce, for there are at preſent but few large 
trees of the true Service in England, one of which 
was lately growing in the gardens formerly belong- 
ing to John Tradeſcant at South Lambeth, near 
Vauxhall in Surry, who was a very curious collector 
of rare plants in King Charles the Second's time, 
which tree was near forty feet high, and produced a 
reat quantity of fruit annually which were ſhaped 
ike.Pears; and there are indeed ſome trees of mid- 
dling growth in the gardens of Henry Marſh, Eſq, 
at Hammerſmith, which produce fruit of the Apple 
ſhape (from whence ſeveral young plants have been 
raiſed of late in the nurſeries near London ;) but 
theſe are ſmall, compared to that in John Tradeſ- 
cant's garden, 


There are great numbers of large trees of this Service | 


growing wild about Aubigny in France, from whence 
his Grace the late Duke of Richmond brought a great 
quantity of the fruit, and from the ſeeds raiſed a great 
number of young plants in his garden at Goodwood 
in Suſſex. | 
The leaves of this tree differ from thoſe of the firſt, 
in their lobes being broader, and not ſo much ſawed ; 
they are alſo —_ more downy on their under ſide, 
and the young ſhoots of the tree in the ſpring are 
covered with a white down. The flowers are produ- 
ced in larger and more diffuſed bunches, and are a 
little larger, but there are ſeldom more than two or 
three fruit produced upon each bunch. The ſtamina 
of the flowers are alſo longer than thoſe of the wild 
ſort, which are the only differences I can obſerve be- 
tween them. | 
Both theſe ſorts may be propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds in pots ſoon after the fruit is ripe, ſheltering 
them under a common frame in winter, and plungin 
the pots into a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, whic 
will ſoon bring up the plants; and when they are 
come up, they ſhould be l kept clear from 
weeds, and in dry weather watered ; but they ſhould 
be expoſed to the open air, for the only reaſon of put- 
ting them in a hot-bed is to forward the growth of 
the ſeeds ; but if, when the plants are come up, the 
bed is kept covered, it will draw the plants and ſpoil 
them. In this bed the plants ſhould remain until the 
middle of October, at which time their leaves will 


— 
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decays when there ſhould be a warm light ſpot of 
2 prepared to receive them, into which they 

ould be planted ih rows two feet aſunder, and a foot 
diſtant in the rows, obſerving to take them up care- 
fully, and to plant them as ſoon as poſſible, that their 
roots may not dry, 
During the ſummer, the ground ſhould be kept con- 
ſtantly clear from weeds, and in winter there ſhould 
be a little mulch laid upon the ſurface of the ground 
about theit roots, to protect them from being injuted 
by froſt; but in the ſpring the ground between them 
ſhould be dug, burying the mulch therein, in doing 
of which you muſt be careful not to cut or injure the 
roots of the plants. | | 
In this nurſery they may continue three or four years 
according) to their growth, when it will be proper to 
tranſplant them out where they are to remain ; the 
beſt ſeaſon for which is in October, or in the ſpring, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot. - The ſoil ſhould 
warm in which they are planted, and the ſituation de- 
fended from cold winds, in which place they wilt 
thrive, and produce fruit in a few years. 
Thoſe who raiſe many of theſe trees from ſeeds, will 

rocure ſome varieties of the fruit, from which the 

ſt may be ſelected, and propagated for the table, and 
the others may be planted for variety in wilderneſſes 
or wood - walks, or may be uſed for ſtocks to graft the 
better kinds upon. | | 
The wood of the wild Service-tree is much commend- 
ed by the wheelwright for being all heart, and it is of 
great uſe for huſbandmens tools, goads, &c. It is 
very white and ſmooth, ſo will pol retty welt. 
There is a ſort of this with variegated . which is 
preſerved by ſuch as are curious in collecting the ſe- 
veral forts of ſtriped plants, but there is no great beauty 
in it; it may be propagated by layers, or by being 


buddeꝗ on the plain fort, but they become plain on a 


very rich ſoil. : 

The wild ſort ſhould have a moiſt ſtrong ſoil, but will 

grow in the moſt expoſed places, being extremely 
ardy, which renders them worthy of care, ſince they 


will thrive where few other trees will ſucceed. 
SORREL. See AcxTosa. | 
SOUTHERN WOOD. 
SOWBREAD. See CrycLamen. 
SPARTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


See ABROTANUM. 


65. Geniſta. 
Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 643. tab. 311. i called of ſpa- 
rum, a dart, becauſe the ruſhes of this plant repre- 
ſent a dart; or elſe of the Greek ragen, of cb 
Yai, to ſow, becauſe it ſows itſelf.] Broom; in 
French, Gent, 
The CraracTxs are, 


Te empalement of the flower is tubulous, heart-ſhaped, 
" with a very ſhort margin at the top, and has five ſmall 


indentures, but below the flower the under fide is extend- 
ed. The flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is 
almoſi heart-ſhaped, large, and wholly reflexed; the 
wings are oblong, oval, ſhorter than the ſtandard, and 
annexed to the ſtamina; the keel is oblong, and longer 
than the wings, and the borders are hairy and connefted © 
together, to which the ſtamina are inſerted. It has ten 
unequal ſtamina which are joined together, and are gradu- 
ally longer, the upper being the ſhorteſt, and the under ſtands 
apart, terminated by oblong ſummits, and an oblong hairy 
germen, ſupporting a riſing awl-ſhaped ſtyle, to which is 
faſtened an oblong, hairy, inflexed ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a long, cylindrical, obtuſe pod of one cell, 
opening with two valves, including ſeveral globular kid- 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's ſeventeenth clas, which includes thoſe 
FR” whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 

ies. 
The Sprciks are, 


. -SpARTIUM (Junceum) ramis oppoſitis teretibus apice 


floriferis, foliis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 956. Broom 
with taper oppoſite branches whoſe tops have flowers, and 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Geniſta juncea. J. B. 1. p. 393. 
Ruſoy Broom, commonly called Spaniſh Broom. 

| | * 2. SPARTIUM 


SPA 

2. SpART.uN (Radiatum) ſeſſilibus petiolis perſiſtentibus 
ramis oppolitis angulans, foliis ternatis linearibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 998. Broom with trifoliate leaves ſitting 

\ cloſe to the ſtalk, angular oppoſite branches, and awl- 
ſhaped oppefite leaves: Geniſta radiata five ſtellaris. J. 
B. 1. 399. Radiated fiarry Broom. 

3. SRT (Monoſpermum) ramis angulatis, racemis 
lateralibus, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 995. 
Broom with angular branches, ſhort bunches of flow- 
ers on the fides of the ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Spartium tertium flore albo. C. B. P. 396. A third 
Broom with a white flower, commonly called white Spa- 
niſm Broom. | 

4. SPARTIUM (Scaparium) foliis ternatis ſolitariiſque, ra- 
mis inermibus anguloſis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Broom with 
trifoliate and ſingle leaves, and angular unarmed branches. 

| Cytiſo geniſta ſcoparia, vulgaris, flore luteo. Tourn. 
649 Common green Broom with a yellow flower. 

5. SPARTIUM (Lu/itanicum) foliis ternatis, foliolis cunei- 
formibus, ramis inermibus angulatis. Broom with tri- 
foliate leaves, whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped, angular, and 
unarmed branches. An? Cytiſo-geniſta Luſitanica, 
magno flore. Tourn. Inſt. 649. Portugal Broom with 
a large flower. | 

6. SeaRTIUM (Hirſutum) foliis ternatis petiolatis, folio- 
lis lineari-lanceolatis. hirſutis, ramis inermibus angu- 
latis. Broom with trifolſate leaves upon foot-ſtalks, linear 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes which are hairy, and angular unarmed 
branches. 

7. SeaRTIUM (Glabrum) foliis ternatis glabris ſeſſilibus, 
ramis inermibus angulatis, leguminibus glabris. 
Broom with trifoliate ſmooth leaves ſitting cloſe to the 
branches, which are angular and unarmed, and ſmooth 

ods. | 

1 (Angulatum) foliis ſolitariis ternatiſque, ra- 
mis ſexangularibus apice floriferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
709. Spartium with ſingle and trifoliate leaves, and 
branches with fix angles with flowers at their tops. Spar- 
tium Orientale, ſiliqua compreſſa glabra & * ol 
Tourn. Cor. 44. Eaſtern Braom with round, ſmooth, 
compreſſed pods. 

9. SPART1UM (Spinoſum) foliis ternatis, ramis angulatis 
ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Broom with trifoliate leaves, 
and angular prickly branches. Cytiſus ſpinoſus. H. L. 
Prickly Cytiſus. 

10. SPARTIUM ( Arboreſcens) caule arboreſcente ramoſo 
aculcato, foliis cuneiformibus confertis, floribus ſo- 
litariis alaribus. Broom with a tree-like, branching, 
prickly ſtalk, wedge-ſhaped leaves in cluſters, and flowers 
ſtanding ſingly on the ſide of the branches. Spartium por- 
tulacæ foliis aculeatum, ebeni materie. Plum. Car. 
19. Prickly Broom with Purſlain leaves, or Ebony of the 
I/eſt- Indies. 

The firſt ſort is the common Spaniſh Broom, which 
has been long cultivated in the Englith gardens for the 
ſweetneſs of its flowers: of this there are two varie- 
ties, if not diſtinct ſpecies, which grow naturally in 
Spain and Portugal. The firſt, which is the common 
fort in England, has larger branches and broader 
leaves than the other. The flowers are alſo larger, of 
a deeper yellow colour, and appear earlier than thoſe 
of the other, which has been of late years introduced 
from Portugal. | 

Both theſe — have ſmooth flexible branches, which 
riſe eight or ten feet high. The lower branches are 
garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, at 
the end of the ſhqots of the ſame year; the flowers 
are diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike they are large, yellow, 
of the butterfly kind, have a ſtrong agreeable odour, 
appear in July, and in cool ſeaſons there 1s frequently 
a ſucceſſion of flowers till September, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed pods about three inches long, 
containing one row of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds which ripen 

in autumn. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the ſpring upon a bed of common 
earth in a ſhady ſituation, where the plants will riſe . 
very freely ; theſe muſt be kept clean from weeds the 
following ſummer, and in autumn they may be taken 
up and tranſplanted in a nurſery, which ſhould be 
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choſen in a warm ſheltered ſituation, In the taking 
up of the plants, there ſhould be care taken not to 
tear the roots, for theſe ſend their roots deep into the 
ground, and are very apt to be torn if they are not 
raiſed out of the ground with a ſpade ; theſe ſhould be 
planted in rows three feet aſunder, and at one foot 
diſtance in the rows. In this nurſery they may remain 
a year or two to get ſtrength, and then may be planted 
where they are to remain, for they do not ſucceed if 
they are removed large. Eros: 

If the ſeeds of theſe torts are permitted to ſcatter in 
autumn, the plants will come up in plenty in the - 
{pring without care, and theſe may be tranſplanted 
the following autumn, and treated in the ſame way as 
thoſe before mentioned, Theſe ſhrubs are very orna- 
mental to large wood-walks in gardens, but hares 
and rabbits are very fond of them; ſo that, unleſs 
they are ſcreened from theſe animals, they will de- 


vour them in winter when they have a ſcarcity of 


other food. 88 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Italy; this is a 
ſhrub of low growth, ſeldom riſing two feet high, 
but divides into many ſpreading branches, ſo as to 
form a large buſh, The branches are ſmall, angular, 
and come out by pairs oppoſite ; the leaves are ve 
narrow, awl-ſhaped, and are N round the ſtalk, 
ſpreading out like the points of a ſtar; the flowers are 
diſpoſed in ſmall cluſters at the end of the branches ; 
they are yellow, but not more than half the ſize of 
thoſe of the former, and have no ſcent ; they are 
ſucceeded' by ſhort hairy pods, containing two or three 
ſmall kidney · ſhaped ſeeds in each; it flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This ſhrub makes a 
pretty appearance during the time of its continuing 
in flower, and as it 1s hardy, delerves a place in 
ardens. | 
t is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom 
grow the ſame year; theſe may be ſown in a bed of 
common earth in rows, for the more conveniently 
keeping the plants clean from weeds. The plants 
ſhould remain in the ſeed-bed till the following au- 
tumn, when they may be either tranſplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, or in a nurſery to 
grow a year or two to get ſtrength, before they are 
planted out for good ; but theſe plants will not bear 
tranſplanting when they are large, fo ſhould be re- 
moved while they are young. | 
The third fort 6 a thick ſtalk, covered with a 
rugged bark when old; it riſes eight or nine feet high, 
ſending out many ſlender Ruſh-like branches of a 
ſilvery colour, almoſt taper, which terminate in very 
ſlender bending ends; theſe have a few narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves on the lower branches. The flowers 
are produced in very ſhort ſpikes or cluſters on the 
ſide of the branches; they are ſmall, white, and are 
ſucceeded by large oval pods containing one kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. It flowers about the ſame time as the 
former. | 
This ſort grows plentifully in Spain and Portugal, 
from both which countries the ſeeds may be eaſily 
procured. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the middle 
of April upon a bed of freſh light earth, but the beſt 
way will be to ſow them in dnlls about half an inch 
deep. The drills ſhould not be leſs than one foot 
aſunder, and the ſeeds may be laid in the drills at about 
three inches diſtance, which will allow room for the 
plants to grow till Michaelmas following, before which 
time it will not be ſafe to remove them; nor ſhould 
they be ſuffered to ſtand longer, becauſe they ſhoot 
downright roots very yp into the ground, and if 
theſe are cut or broken, when they are * large, 
the plants frequently F © Although I have here 
directed the ſowing of theſe ſeeds in April, yet it muſt 
be underſtood, if the ſeaſon proves favourable, other- 
wile it will be better to defer it longer, for theſe ſeeds 
are as ſubject to periſh in the ground by cold or wet, 
as are the Kidney-beans ; therefore when the ſeaſon is 
favourable for ſowing them, the ſeeds of the Broom 
may be ſafely ſown. 
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ter ſhould prove ſevere, they may be ſheltered with 


the year than that, and is not ſo hardy. 


ſeeds. 


though it is not the true Ebony, which is a native of 
the eaſtern tountry, and 1s a plant of a very different 
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At Michaelmas ſome of the plants may be taken up | 
and potted, to be ſheltered in winter, and others ww 

be planted in a warm fituation and on a dry foil, 
where, if the winter ſhould not prove ſevere, they 
will ſtand very well. It will alſo be proper to leave 
ſome of the plants in the ſeed-bed, where, if thewin- 


mats, and ſome mulch laid about their roots to pre- 
vent the froſt penetrating the ground, for theſe plants 
are ſo tender as not to live abroad in hard froſt, tho 
in moderate winters they will do very well ; but it is 
always neceſſary to have a plant or two of each fort in 
pots, that they may be ſheltered in winter to preſerve 
the ſorts. 
The fourth ſort is the common Broom which grows 
naturally in England, ſo is not often admitted into 
gardens, though, when it 1s in flower, .it makes a 
much better appearance than many others which are 
cottly ; this riſes with a flexible ſtalk four or five feet 
high, ſending out many Ruſh-like angular branches 
which ſpread out on every ſide. The lower part of 
the branches are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, and 
ward they are ſingle. The flowers come out _—_ 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ſingly on the ſide of the branches, 
for a conſiderable length toward the top; theſe are 
large, of the butterfly kind, and of a bright yellow 
colour ; they appear in May, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed hairy pods containing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds 
which ripen in Auguſt. The flowers and branches 
of this ſort are uſed in medicine. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain 
this has ſtronger ſtalks than our common Broom. 
The branches grow more erect, and have deeper an- 
gles; the leaves are all trifoliate, and much larger 
than thoſe of the fifth ; the lobes are wedge-ſhaped ; 
the flowers are larger, of a deeper yellow colour, and 
have longer foot-ſtalles. This flowers a little later in 


The ſixth fort grows naturally in Portugal; this riſes 
with a ſtrong ſtalk like the former. The branches are 
angular and grow erect; they are better furniſhed 
with leaves than either of the other ſorts, which ſtand 
upon pretty long foot - talks; the lobes are ſmall, ve- 
ry narrow, and hairy; the flowers grow cloſer toge- 
ther, are larger, and of a deep yellow colour. 

The ſeventh fort was brought from Portugal. The 
ſtalks and branches of this are ſlender, angular, and 
ſmooth, and are fully garniſhed with very narrow, 
trifoliate, ſmooth leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 
The flowers come out in long fooſe ſpikes at the end 
of the branches ; they are large, of a bright yellow 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſed pods, 
which are ſmooth, containing ſmall kidney-ſhaped 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; this 
hath Nender ſtalks and branches, which are garniſh- 
ed with a few trifohate and ſingle leaves toward the 
bottom. The branches have fox angles or furrows ; 
the flowers are ſmall, of a pale yellow colour, and are 
produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; 
theſe are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain near 
the ſea-coaſt. The ſtalks riſe five or ſix feet high, 
and ſend out many angular flexible branches, armed 
with long ſpines, — — which grow trifoliate leaves; 
the flowers axe produced at the end of the branches 
in cluſters, each ſtanding upon a long foot - ſtalk; 
they are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in 
June; they are ſucceeded by ſhort ligneous pods, 
with a thick border on their upper edges, containin 
three or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, This plant will 
not live abroad in England, unleſs it has a very warm 
ſituation, 

Theſe plants are raiſed from ſeeds in the ſame way as 
the firſt ſort, and may be treated in the ſame manner. 
The tenth ſort is very common in Jamaica, and ſeve- 
ral other places in the Weſt-Indies, where the wood 
is cut, and ſent to England under the'title of Ebony, 
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enus. The wood of this American Ebony is of a 
ne greeniſh brown colour, and poliſhes very well, 
ſo is much coveted by the inſtrument- makers; and is 
uſed for ſeveral purpoſes, being of a very hard dura- 
ble nature. 
This tree has a pretty thick ſtem which riſes twelve or 


_ Fourteen feet high, covered with a rugged brown 


bark, and divides into many ſpreading branches, 
which grow almoſt horizontal, and are armed with 
ſhort brown crooked ſpines. The leaves are ſmall, — 
ſtiff, and wedge-ſha 4, coming out in cluſters, and 

ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers come out u 
on ſlender foot-ſtalks from the ſide of the branches 
ſingly; they are of the butterfly kind, of a bright 


yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- 


ſhaped pods, which incloſe one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries of its natural growth, for 
the plants do not produce ſeeds in this climate. Theſe 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light freſh 
earth early in the ſpring, and plunged into a good 
hot-bed of tanners bark, or placed in tan under pots, 
as their covers are very hard. In about fix weeks 
after the ſeeds are ſown, the plants will appear, when 
they muſt be carefully treated (being very tender 
while young ;) they muſt have freſh air admitted to 
to them every day when the weather 1s warm, and 
ſhould be frequently refreſhed with water, when the 
earth in the pots appears dry. In about five or ſix 
weeks after the plants appear they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant, when they ſhould be carefully ' ſhaken out of 
the pots and ſeparated, planting each into a ſmall pot 
Filled + with light rich earth, and then 1 into 
the hot-bed again, being careful to ſhade them from 
the ſun every day until they have taken root; after 


which time they muſt be treated in the ſame manner 


as Other very tender exotic plants, by giving them air 
every day in warm weather, and watering them once 
in two or-three days gently, and when the nights are 
cold, to cover the glaſſes. In this hot-bed the plants 
may remain till autumn, when they muſt be removed 
into the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed. Thoſe 
of them whoſe roots have filled the pots, ſhould be 
carefully ſhifted into pots one ſize larger before they 
are plunged; but as theſe plants are not of quick 
12 while Joung, they do not require to be often 

ifred out of the pots. During the winter ſeaſon 
theſe plants muſt be kept warm (eſpecially the firſt 
year,) and muſt have but little water, and in cold 
weather it muſt be given to them in ſmall quantities ; 


and if their leaves ſhould contract filth, they muſt be 


waſhed with a ſponge to clean them, otherwiſe the 
plants will not thrive. As theſe _ are very ten- 
der when young, ſo they will not live in the open air 
in this country, even in the warmeſt part of the year; 
therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept in the ſtove, 
and ſhould be kept plunged in the bark-bed, obſerv- 
ing in the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is warm, 
to admit a large ſhare of freſh air to the plants; but 
when they have obtained ſtrength, they may be ex- 
ſed for three months in a warm ſituation in the 
ummer. | 


SPERGULA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 7. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 519. Spurrey. 

The CHaracTfxs are, | 
The flower hath a ſpreading permanent empalement, com- 
poſed of five oval concave leaves. It has five oval, con- 
cave, ſpreading petals which are larger than the empale- 
ment, and ten awl-ſhaped lamina fhorter than the petals, 
terminated-by roundiſh ſummits. It hath an oval germen, 
ſupporting five flender, erett, reflexed ſtyles, crowned by 
thick ſtigmas. The germen ajterward turns to an oval 
cloſe capſule wwith one cell, opening with five valves, in- 
cloſing many depreſſed, globular, bordered feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnzus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and five ſtyles. 

The Sptcies are, | 


« SPERGULA (Arvenſis) foliis verticillatis, floribus de- 


candris. Hort. Cliff. 173. Spurrey with leaves in , 
b by ; 16 
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and flowers with ten lamina. Alſine Spergula dicta 


major. C. B. P. 251. Greater Chickweed, called Spurrey. 
2. SyERGULA (Pentandria) foliis verticillatis, floribus 
ntandris. Lin, Sp. Plant. 440. Spurrey with whorled 
— and flowers with five tamina, Alſine ſpergulz 
facie minima, ſeminibus emarginatis. Tourn. Inſt. 244. 
The leaſt Chickweed with the appearance of Spurrey, hav- 
ing bordered ſeeds. 
3 Se8RGULA (Nodoſa) foliis oppoſitis ſubulatis lævibus, 
caulibus ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 440. Spurrey 
with awl-ſhaped ſmooth leaves placed oppoſite, and ſingle 
ftalks. Alſine nodoſa Germanica. C. B. P. 251. Knotted 
German Chickweed. 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally as weeds in England, fo are not worth 
notice here; nor ſhould I have mentioned theſe, were 
they not ſometimes cultivated, 


The firſt and ſecond forts are cultivated in Holland 


and Flanders, for feeding their cattle; the uſual time 
of ſowing the ſeed is in July or Auguſt, that the plants 
may acquire ſtrength before the winter's cold. The 
uſe that is made of this, is to feed ſheep, and other 
cattle in winter, when the common Graſs is eaten 
bare. This wm ſeldom riſes above ſix inches high, 
ſo will not afford a very great quantity of food; but 
as it will grow on the pooreſt ſand, it may be culti- 
vated in many places to good advantage, where no 
other Graſs will thrive ſo well; and by feeding it off 
the ground, the dung of the cattle will improve the 
land. This paſture, it is affirmed, will make excellent 
butter; and the mutton fed on it, is ſaid to be well 
taſted, ſo is by many preferred to that fed on Turneps. 
Hens will greedily eat this herb, and it makes them 
lay more eggs. | 

This plant being annual, muſt be ſown every year; 
and whoever is willing to ſave the ſeeds, ſhould ſow it 
in April, that the plants may flower the beginning of 
July, and the ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt; when it 
muſt be cut before the heads are quite brown, other- 
wiſe the ſeeds will ſoon ſcatter. 

The ſeeds being very ſmall, about twelve pounds will 
be ſufficient to ſow an acre of land. The ground 
ſhould be well harrowed before the ſeeds are ſown, 
for if the larger clods are not broken, there will be 
an uneven crop of Graſs. People in the low country, 


' ſow this ſeed after a crop of Corn is taken off the | 


land. The ſecond fort is now much cultivated in 
Flanders, though it is a much lower plant than the 
common ſort, but they eſteem it a much better 
Graſs. The ſeeds of this kind are ſmaller and flatter 


than thoſe of the common ſort, and have a white bor- 


der round each. | 
SPERMACOCE. Dill. Hort. Elth. 277. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 111. Button Weed, 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement indented in 
four parts, fitting on the germen. It has one cylindrical 
petal, whoſe tube is longer than the empalement, and the 
brim indented in four parts, which ſpread open and are 
reflexed. It has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſhorter than the 
petal, terminated by fingle ſummits, and a roundiſh com- 
preſſed germen ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a ſin- 
gle ſtyle divided in two parts at the top, crowned by obtuſe 
ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns to two oblong ſeeds 
which are joined, having two horns, and are convex on 
one ſide, and plain on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's fourth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have four ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Speis are, | 

1, SPERMACOCE (Tenuior) glabra foliis linearibus, ſtami- 
nibus incluſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. Smooth Spermacoce 
with ſtamina included in the flower. Spermacoce verti- 
cillis tenuioribus. Hort. Elth. 370. Spermacoce with 
narrow whorls. : 

2. SpxRMACOCE (Verticillata) glabra foliis lanceolatis 
verticillis globoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. Smooth Sper- 
macoce with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers in globu- 
lar whorls round the ſtalts. Spermacoce verticillis 
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SPH 
boſs. Hort. Elth. 369. Spe with pho 
2 ort. Elth. 369. Spermacoce globular 


The firſt ſort grows to the height of two feet and a 
half; the ſtalks are ſtiff, alittle angular, and covered 
with a brown bark ; the branches come out by pairs. 
There are two leaves at each joint placed oppoſite, 
which are two inches long, and almoſt a quarter of an 
inch broad, and between theſe come out three or four 
ſmaller, which ſtand in whorls round the ſtalks , they 
are ſmooth, and have one ſtrong vein or midrib in 
the middle. The flowers grow in ſlender whorls to- 
ward the top of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and 
ſit cloſe to the ſtalks, having a whorl of leaves cloſe 
under them; theſe are ſucceeded by two oblong ſeeds, 
having ſmall horns which ripen in the empalement. 
The ſecond fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or 
four feet high, ſending out a few ſlender branches, 
which are garniſhed with narrow leaves not ſo long as 
thoſe of the former ſort; they are ſmoath, of a light 
green, and ſtand in a kind of whorls round the ſtalk, 
two of them being larger than the others in each 
whorl. The flowers grow in thick globular whorls 
toward the of the ſtalk, and one of the whorls ter- 
minates the ſtalk ; they are {mal}, very white, and fun- 
nel-ſha The brim is cut into four obtuſe ſeg- 
ments which ſpread open, and the ſtamina ſtand out 
above the tube of the flower. After the flowers are 
paſt, the germen turn to two ſeeds, ſhaped like thoſe 
of the former ſort. | 

Theſe plants grow naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica. 
The inhabitants call the ſecond ſort Button Weed. 


They are both propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 


ſown on a hot-bed, and when the plants come up they 
muſt be tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed to bring them 
forward, and afterward treated in the ſame way as 
other tender plants; and if they are placed in a ſtove, 
they will live through the winter, and produce good 
ſeeds the following year. 
US. Vaill. Act. Par, 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 894. Globe Flower. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, and fe- 
male balf florets, which are included in one globular ſcaly 
empalement, which is garniſhed with them on every ſide 
the receptacle. There are ſeveral of theſe florets included 
in each partial empalement. The bermaphrodite florets 
are placed in the center; they are funnel-ſhaped, and cut 
into frve parts at the brim; they have five very ſhort 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and 
a germen which decays, ſupporting a thick longer ſtyle, 
having a ſingle ſtigma ;, theſe are barren. The female 
half florets are fituated round the border, and have ſcarce 
any petals, but an oblong germen, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle 
crowned by a double ſtigma; theſe have one oblong naked 
eed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
bath florets, and female fruitful half florets. 
The Spreiks are, 
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. SpEARANTHUS (Indicus) pedunculis criſ atis. Lin, 


Sp. Plant. 1314. Globe-flower with curled foot-ſtalks. 
Sphæranthus purpurea alata ſerrata. Burm. Zeyl. 220. 
Purple, winged, ſawed Globe-flower. 


2. SPHARANTHUS (Africanus) pedunculis lævibus. Globe- 


flower with ſmooth foot-ſtalks. Scabioſæ capitulo, chry- 
ſanthemi Myconi foliis, alato caule Maderaſpatanus. 
Pluk. Phyt. tab. 108. 7. A plant from Madras with a 
head like Scabious, leaves like the Corn Marygold of My- 
conus, and a winged ſtalk. f 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in India; this riſes with 
an herbaceous ſtalk about a foot high, which rarely 
branches out; it is garniſhed with ſpear- ſnaped leaves 


about three inches long, and one broad in the middle, 
whoſe baſe ſits cloſe to the ſtalk, and from them is 
extended a leafy border or wing along the ſtalk ; 
they are ſawed on their edges and are of a deep green, 
ſtanding alternate. The ,foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
come out from the ſide of the ſtalk, oppolite to #5 
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leaf; they are about two inches long, and ſuſtain one 
globular head of flowers at the top, of a purpliſh red 
colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds ſituated 
on the margin, which are naked, 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Madras, and alſo 
at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it was diſco- 
vered by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this riſes with an 
herbaceous winged ſtalk about ten inches high, gar- 
niſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves placed 
alternately. The upper part of the ſtalk branches out 
into ſmall diviſions, which are terminated by foot- 
ſtalks ſuſtaining three or four globular flowers of apale 
yellow colour. 
Theſe are both annual plants, which require a hot-bed 
to bring them forward in the ſpring, and if the ſum- 
mer proves cold, they muſt be kept in a glaſs-caſe, 
otherwiſe they will not ripen ſeeds here. 
SPHONDYLIUM. See HtracLeum. 
SPIGELIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 192. Arapabaca. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. tab. 31. Worm Graſs. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, 
which is cut into five acute points; it has one funnel-ſhaped 
petal, whoſe tube is longer than the empalement, cut in- 
to five points at the brim which ſpread open. It has five 
ſtamina terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a germen com- 
poſed of two globular lobes, ſupporting one awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle the length of the tube, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes two globular ſeed-veſſels 
which are joined, ſitting in the empalement, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whole flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The Spxcits are, 
1. Sy1GELIA (Anthelmia) caule erecto, foliis quaternis 
ſeſſilibus, ſpicis terminalibus. Worm. ſeed with an ereci 
ſtalk, and leaves growing by fours fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks, which are terminated by ſpikes of flowers. Ara- 
pabaca quadrifolia, fructu teſticulato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 11. Four-leaved Arapabaca with a teſticulated fruit. 
2. Se1GELIA (Lonicera) foliis oppoſitis ovato-oblongis 
acuminatis ſeſſilibus, ſpicis terminalibus. Worm Graſs 
with oblong acute-pointed leaves growing oppoſite, and /it- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalks, which are terminated by ſpikes of 
flowers. Lonicera ſpinis terminalibus, foliis ovato- 
oblongis acuminatis diſtinctis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Virg. 
142. Lonicera with ſpikes of flowers terminating 6 
ſtalks, and oval, oblong, acute pointed leaves ſitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in moſt 
of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; this is an annual 
plant with a fibrous root, from which ariſe a ſtrong, 
ere&, herbaceous ſtalk a foot and a half high, which 
is channelled, - ſending out two ſide branches oppo- 
ſite near the bottom, and a little above the middle is 
garniſhed with four oblong, oval, acute-pointed leaves, 
placed in form of a croſs round the ſtalk ; theſe, and 
alſo the principal ſtalk, have four ſmaller leaves near 


the top, ſitting round in the ſame manner as the other, 


and from theſe ariſe ſhort ſpikes of herbaceous flow- 
ers, ranged one one fide the foot-ſtalk, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh twin capſules containing ſmall 
ſeeds. 

This plant is eſteemed the moſt efficacious medicine 
for the worms yet known, and has been long uſed by 
the inhabitants of the Braſils as ſuch ; and alſo by the 
negroes, who taught the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
iſlands in America the uſe of it, where it has had great 
ſucceſs, and from thence had the appellation of Worm 
Graſs given to it. 

It is too tender to thrive in the open air in England, 
ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots filled with ſoft 
loamy earth in the autumn, and plunged into the 
bark-bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould remain till 
the ſpring, when they ſhould be plunged into a freſh 
hot-bed, which will bring up the plants; theſe muſt 
be afterward planted into ſeparate pots, and plunged 
into another hot-bed, and ſhaded till they have en 
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8 
new root, after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame way as other tendet annual plants from the ſame 
countries, keeping them conſtantly in the hot- bed un- 
der cover, otherwiſe they will not perfect their ſeeds 
in England. This plant flowers in July, and the ſeeds 
ripen in September, which ſhoul4 be ſown ſoon after 
for it they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, they 
frequently fail. | 
This plant produces plenty of flowers, and the ſeeds 
ſeem to be well formed, but thoſe which are ſaved in 
England ſeldom grow: this may perhaps be occaſion- 
ed by the plants being kept under cover, ſo that the 
farina does not properly impregnate the germen; 
whether it is from this cauſe, or what other I know 
not, but I have not been able to raiſe any plants from 
Engliſh ſeeds, | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
where the inhabitants call it Indian Pink. This hath 
a perennial fibrous root, from which ariſe two or three 
erect herbaceous ſtalks about ſeven or eight inches 
high, garniſhed with three or four pair of oval, ob- 
long, acute-pointed leaves, placed oppoſite, ſitting 
pretty cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are ſmooth, entire, 
and have ſeveral veins which diverge from the mid- 
rib. The ſtalk is terminated by a ſhort ſpike of flow- 
ers, which are ranged on one fide the foot- ſtalk; 
they have ſhort empalements which are cut into five 
acute ſegments. The tube ef the flower is long, nar- 
row at the bottom, ſwelling upward much larger, and 
is cut at the brim into five acute ſegments, which 
ſpread open flat; the outſide of the flower is of a 
bright red, and the inſide of a deep Orange colour. 
Theſe appear in July, but the ſeeds never ripen here. 
This plant is uſed in North America, for the ſame 
purpoles as the other is in the Weſt- Indies, and is 
eſteemed as the beſt medicine there yet known for 
the worms. A particular account of the virtues of 
this plant is mentioned in the firſt volume of the Phi- 
loſophical Eſſays, printed at Edinburgh, communi- 
cated by Dr. Garden of Carolina. 
This is not eaſily propagated in England, for the ſeeds 
do not 2. here, and the roots make but ſic in- 
creaſe, ſo that the plant is very uncommon in the 
Engliſh gardens at preſent , for although it is ſo hardy 
as to endure the cold of our ordinary winters in the 
open air, yet, as it does not ripen ſeeds, the only 
way of propagating it is by parting of the roots; and 
as theſe do not make much increale by offsets, ſo the 
plants are ſcarce. It delights in a moiſt ſoil, and mul 
not be often tranſplanted. 


SPINA ALBA. See MeseiLvs and CRaT&cus. 
SPINACTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 986. Spinach, or Spi- 


nage; in French, Epinars. 
he CHARACTERS are, 

The flowers are male and female in different plants; the 
male flowers have an empalement cut into five oblong, 0b- 
tuſe, concave ſegments; they have no petals, but have 
ve hair-like ſtamina longer than the empalement, termi- 
nated by oblong twin ſummits ; theſe plants are barren. 
The female flowers have permanent empalements of one 
leaf, cut into four ſegments, two of which are very ſmall; 
they have no petals, but a compreſſed roundiſh germen 
ſupporting four bair- lite ſtyles, crowned by fingle ſtigmas. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh ſeed, which 
is ſhut up in the empalement, and in ſome ſpecies are al- 
— ſmooth, but in others they have two or three ſharp 
Horns. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe 

lants which have male flowers on different plants 

rom the fruit, and the male flowers have five ſta- 
mina. 

The Speis are, 


. SPINACIA (Oleracea) foliis ſagittatiseſeminibus aculea- 


tis. Spinach with arrow-pointed leaves and prickly ſeeds. 
Spinacia vulgaris capſula ſeminis aculeata, Tourn. 
Inſt. 533. Common Spinach with prickly capſules. 


2. SPINACIA (Glabra) foliis 9 ſeminibus 


glabris. Spinach with oblong oval leaves, and ſincoth 


ſeeds. 
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ſeeds, Spinacia vulgaris, capſula ſeminis non _echinata. | 


Tourn. Inft. 33 j Common . Spinach with ſeed-veſſels 
which are not prickly, but ſmooth, | 
The firſt fort was formerly more culcivated in the 
Engliſh gardens than at 1 becauſe it is much 
bardier, fo not in much danger from cold, therefore 
was generally cultivated for uſe in winter. The leaves 
of this are triangular, and ſhaped like the point of an 
arrow; the ſtalks are hollow, branching, and her- 
baceous z they riſe about two feet high. The male 
flowers are produced in long ſpikes ; they are herba- 
ceous having no petals, but each has five lender ſta- 
mina, terminated by oblong twin ſummits filled with 
a yellowiſh farina, which, when ripe, flies out on the 
plants being ſhaken, and ſpreads all round; theſe 
plants after their farina is ſhed ſoon decay. The fe- 
male flowers which are upon ſeparate plants, fit in 
cluſters cloſe to the ſtalks at every joint; theyare ſmall, 
herbaceous, and have neither ſtamina or petals, but 
have roundiſh compreſſed germen, which afterward 


turn to roundiſh ſeeds, armed with ſhort acute ſpines. | ' 


The plant flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen the be- 
inning of Auguſt. 

There are two or three varieties of this now cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens, which differ in the ſize and 
ſhape of their leaves, and their ſeeds being more or 
leſs prickly. 

The ſeeds of this kind ſhould be ſown upon an open 
ſpot of ground the beginning of Auguſt, obſerving, 
if poſſible, to do it when there is an appearance of 
rain; for if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry for a long 
time after the ſeed is ſown, the plants will not come 


up regularly; part of them may come up ſoon, and' 


a great part of them may remain till rain falls before 
they come up, which if that ſhould not happen in a 
little time hee many times there will not be half a 
crop. When the Spinach is come up, and the plants 
have four leaves, the ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy 
the weeds, and alſo to cut up the plants where they 
are too cloſe, leaving the remaining plants about three 
or four inches' aſunder ; but this ſhould always be 
done in dry weather, that the weeds may be deſtroyed 
ſoon after they are cut. 

About a month or five weeks after the firſt hoeing, 
the weeds will begin to grow again ; therefore the 
ground ſhould be then hoed again the ſecond time, 
obſerving, as before, to do it in dry weather. But 


| 


| 


if the ſeaſon ſhould prove moilt, it will be proper- 


to gather the weeds up after they are cut, and carry 


them off the ground; for if the Spinach is not clean- | 


ed from weeds before winter, they will grow up and 
ſtifle it ſa much, that in wet weather the Spinach will 
rot away. | | 

In October the Spinach, will be fit for uſe, when you 
ſhould only crop off the largeſt outer leaves, leaying 


thoſe in the center of the plants to grow bigger; and 


thus you may continue cropping it all the winter and 
ſpring; until the young Spinach ſowed in the ſpring 
is large enough for uſe, which is commonly in April; 
at which time the ſpring advancing, the Winter 


Spinach will run up to ſeed; fo that it ſhould be all 


cut up, leaving only a ſmall parcel to produce ſeeds 
if wanted. | 

But if the ground in which this Winter Spinach is 
ſown, being commonly planted with early Cabbages, 
it is not proper to let any of the Spinach remain there 
for ſeed ; therefore it ſhould be cleared off as ſoon as 
ever the Spring Spinach is fit for uſe, that the Cab- 
bages may be earthed up and laid clear, which. is of 
great ſervice to them; wherefore you ſhould ſow a 
{mall ſpot of ground with this ſort of Spinach, on pur- 
poſe to ſtand for ſeed, where there ſhould be no other 

lants among it. 

| The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in having oval 
thick leaves, which are not angular at their baſe; the 
| ſeeds are ſmooth-having no ſpines, and the-ſtalks and 
leaves are much more fleſhy and ſucculent : of this 
there are two or three varieties, which differ in the 
thickneſs and ſize of their leaves, which in one are 
much rounder and thicker than the other. * 
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plants (if rightly ane be ſufficient to impreg- 
| 12 | 


Theſe are ſown in the ſpring an. open of 
ground by themſelves, or elſe mt with ++ ey 
as is the common practice of the London gardeners, 
who always endeavour to have as many crops from 
their land in a ſeaſon as poſſible ; but where land is 
cheap in the country, it will be the better method to 
ſow it alone without any other ſort of ſeed mixed with 
it; and when the plants are come up, the ground 
ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the weeds, and cut oat the 
plants where they are too cloſe, leaving the remaining 
about three inches aſunder; and when they are grown 
ſo large as to meet, you may then cut out @ part of 
it for uſe, thinning the plants that they may have 
room to ſpread ; and this thinning may be twice per- 
formed, as there is occaſion for herb, at the laſt 
of which the roots ſhould be left eight or ten inches 
aſunder; and if then you hoe the ground over again to 
deſtroy the weeds, it will be of great ſervice to the 
Spinach , for if the land is good upon which it is ſown, 
the fort with broad thick leaves, commonly 'called 
Plantain Spinach, will with this management many 


times produce leaves as large as the broad-leayed 
Dock, and be extremely fine. | 


But in order to have a ſucceſſion of Spinach through 
the ſeaſon, it will be proper to ſow the ſeed at three 
or four different times in the ſpring ; the firſt-in Ja- 
nuary, which muſt be on a dry ſoil; the ſecond the 
beginning of February, upon a moiſter ſoil ; the third 
the beginning of March, which ſhould be on a moiſt 
ſoil; and the fourth the beginning of April; but theſe 
late ſowings ſhould be hoed out thinner at the firſt 
time than either of the former, for there will be no 
neceſſity to leave it for cutting out thin for uſe, be- 
cauſe the former ſowings will be ſufficient to ſupply 
the table till theſe are full grown; beſides, by leaving 
it thin at firſt, it will not be apt to run up to ſeed 10 
ſoon as it would if the plants were cloſe. 

Theſe ſowings here mentioned are ſuch as are practiſed 
by the kitchen-gardeners near London; but as this 
herb is much uſed in ſoups, &c, for great tables, 
there ſhould be ſome ſeeds ſown every three weeks, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, to ſupply the kitchen; but 
theſe late ſowings ſhould be on moiſt ſtrong ground, 
otherwiſe, if the ſeaſon proves hot and dry, the Spi- 
nach will run to ſeed before the plants obtain ſtrength, 
eſpecially if the plants do not ſtand thin. 

In order to ſave ſeeds of either of theſe kinds, you 
ſhould ſow an open rich ſpot of ground, with the ſort 
you intend in February, after the danger of being in- 
jured by froſt is over; and when the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be hoed out to fix or eight inches 
diſtance, obſerving to cut down the weeds at the ſame 
time; and when the plants have grown about three 
weeks or a month longer, they ſhould be hoed a ſe- 
cond time, when they ſhould be left twelve or four- 
teen inches aſunder at leaſt, for when they have ſhot 
out their ſide branches they will ſufficiently ſpread 
over the ground. 

You muſt alſo obſerye to keep them clear from weeds, 
which, if ſuffered to grow mpeg the Spinach, will 
cauſe it to run up weak, and greatly injure it. 
When the plants have run up to flower, you will ea- 
ſily perceive two ſorts amongſt them, viz. male and 
female. The male will produce ſpikes of ſtamineous 
flowers, which contain 15 farina, and are abſolutely 
neceſſary to impregnate the embryos of the female 
plants, in order to render the ſeeds prolific. Theſe 
male plants are, by the 8 commonly called 
She Spinach, and are often by the ignorant pulled 
up as ſoon as they can be. dillinguiſhed from the fe- 
male, in order, as they pretend, to give room for 
the ſeed-bearing to ſpread ; but, from ſeveral experi- 
ments which I have made on theſe plants, I find where- 


ever the male plants are entirely removed before the 


farina is ſhed over the female plants, the ſeed will not 
grow-which they produce, fo that it is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to leave a few of them in every part of the 
ſpot, though there may be a great many drawn out 
where they are too thick, for a ſmall quantity of male 


nats 
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nate a great number of female, which, when ripe, will 

ſpread to a conſiderable diſtance, when the plants are 

Sh by the wind. : 

When the ſeeds are ripe (which may be known by 
their changing their colour, and beginning to ſhatter) 
the plants ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread abroad for 
a few days to dry, obſerving to turn them every other 
day, that the ſeeds on both ſides may dry equally ; 
you muſt alſo guard the ſeeds from birds, otherwiſe 
they will devour them. When it 1s dry, the ſeeds 
ſhould be threſhed out, cleaned from the dirt, and 
laid up for uſe where mice cannot come to them, for 
they are extremely fond of this ſeed, 

PIR XA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 618. tab. 389. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 554. [ſo called of Lib, a rope, be- 
cauſe this ſhrub is flexible like a rope.] Spirza Fru- 
tex, vulgo. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, plain 

at the baſe, and cut into ve acute ſegments at the top; 
it has fue roundiſh oblong petals inſerted in the empale- 
ment, and twenty or more ſlender ſtamina which are ſhort- 
er than the petals, and are inſerted in the empalement, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and five or more germen 

ſupporting as many ſlender ſtyles, which are longer than 
the ſtamina, crowned by headed ſtigmas. The germen af 
terward turns to an oblong, acute-pointed, compreſſed cap- 
ſule, opening with two valves, containing a few ſmall 
acute-pointed ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is — in the fourth ſection 
of Linnzus's twelith claſs, which contains thoſe 

lants whoſe flowers have about twenty. ſtamina in- 

— in the empalement, and five ſtyles. 
The Speis are, 

1. SpiR AA (Salicifolia) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis ſerratis 
nudis, floribus duplicato-racemoſis. Hort. Cliff. 191. 
Spiraea with ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe, naked, ſawed lea ves, 
and flowers in double branching ſpikes. Spiræa falicis 

. folio. Tourn. Inſt. 618. Spirea Frutex, vulgò. 

2. Spi A (Opulifolia) foliis lobatis ſerratis, corymbis 
terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 489. Spirea with lobated 
ſawed leaves, and flowers growing in a corymbus termi- 

| nating the ſtalks. Spiræa opuli folio. Tourn, Inſt. 618. 

| Spiraea with a Marſh Elder leaf, commonly called Virgi- 
nia Gelder Roſe, with a Currant leaf. 

3. SeiR&a (Hypericifolia) foliis obovatis integerrimis, 
umbellis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 131. Spirea with oval 
entire leaves, and umbels of flowers fitting cloſe to the 
branches. Spiræa hyperici folio non crenato. Tourn. 

Inſt. 618. Hypericum Frutex, vulgò. 

4. Sein (Crenata) foliis oblongiuſculis apice ſerratis, 
corymbis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 489. Spiræa with 
oblong leaves vboſe points are owed, and flowers 

growing in a corymbus on the ſides of the branches. 
Spirza Hiſpanica, hyperici folio crenato. Tourn. Inſt. 
618. Spaniſh Spiræa with a notched leaf. 

5. SpiR&AA (Tomentoſa) 'foliis lanceolatis inæqualiter 
ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus duplicato-racemo- 
ſis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 480. Spiræa with ſpear: ſhaped leaves 
which are unequally ſawed, woolly on their under fide, 
and flowers growing in double branching bunches. Ulma- 
ria pentacarpos, integris ſerratis foliis parvis ſubtus 
incanis Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. 393. Meadow-ſweet 

of Virginia, with ſmall, entire, ſawed leaves, which are 
ary on their fide, and a fruit having ve cells. 

6. Se1R&a (Sorbifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis uniformi- 
bus ſerratis, caule fruticoſo, floribus paniculatis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 490. Spirea with winged leaves whoſe lobes 
are uniformly ſawed, a ſhrubby ſtalk, and flowers grow- 
| ing in panicles. Spiræa ſorbi folio, tenuiter crenato, 
floribus in thyrſo albidis. Amman. Ruth. 186. Spiræa 
with a Service-tree leaf which is ſlightly crenated, and 

. white flowers growing in a thyrſe. | 

7. Se1R AA (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis ſerratis ſubæquali- 
bus, floribus ſubpaniculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 490. 
Spiræa with trifoliate ſawed leaves which are almoſt 


S 


equal, and flowers growing in a kind of panicle. Ulma- | 


ria major trifolia, flore amplo pentapetalo, Virginia- 
na. Pluk. Alm. 393. Greater three-leaved Virginia 
Meadow-ſweet, with a large flower baving five petals. | 
— 6 . N | 
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8. SeiRA&aA (Filipendula) foliis pinnatis, foliolis unifor- 
mibus ſerratis, caule herbaceo, floribus cymoſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 490. Spiraea with winged leaves having uni- 
form ſawed lobes, an herbaceous ſtalk, and flowers grow- 
ing on ſlender foot-flalks at the top. Filipendula vul- 

aris, an molon Plinii. C. B. P. 163. The common 
'ort. 

9. Spin RA (Anguſtiſolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis diffor- 
mibus pinnato- ſerratis, floribus cymoſis. Spira with 
winged leaves whoſe lobes are difformed and ſawed like 
wings, and flowers $owing at the top of the ſtalks on 
lender foot-ftalks. Filipendula omni parte major, fo- 
lio anguſtiori. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 43. Dropwort 
greater in every part, and having a narrower leaf. 

10. SIA (Ulmaria) foliis pinnatis, impari majore 
lobato, floribus cymoſis. Flor. Lapp. 201. Spiræa 
with winged leaves, whoſe outer lobe is greater and di. 
vided into lobes, and flowers growing in bunches on weak 
foot-ſtalks. Ulmaria. Cluſ. Hiſt. 198. Meadotv. ſtvect, 
or Queen of the Meadows. 

11. SPIRAA (Aruncus) foliis ſupra decompoſitis, ſpicis 
paniculatis, floribus diviſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 490. Spi- 
rea with more than decompounded leaves, paniculated 
ſpikes, and male and female flowers. Barba capræ flo- 
ribus oblongis. C. B. P. 163. Goats Beard with oblong 


ers. 
The firſt ſort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens, but from what country it originally came, 
is not very certain; it is generally fold by the nurſery- 
gardeners with other flowering ſhrubs, for planting 
wilderneſs work; it riſes with Rveral ſhrubby ſtalks, 
which are very taper and rough toward the top, and 
are covered with a reddiſh bark. The leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped, about three inches long, and one broad 
in the middle; they are bluntly ſawed on their edges, 
and of a bright green colour. In rich moiſt ground 
the ſtatks will riſe five or ſix feet high, but in mode- 
rate land from three to four, for their whole height is 
one year's growth from the root. Theſe are termi- 
_ nated by 90 of pale red flowers; the lower part 
of the ſpikes are branched out into ſmaller, but 
the upper parts are cloſe and obtuſe. Each flower is 
compoſed of five petals which ſpread open; they are 
of a pale red or fleſh colour, and have a great number 
of ſtamina, ſome of which ſtand out much beyond the 
petals, but others are not ſo long; they are termi- 
nated by brown headed ſummits, and in the center 
are ſituated five ſtyles, which are terminated by head- 
ed ſtigmas. After the flowers are paſt, the germen 
turn to pointed capſules, but they rarely come to per- 
fection very This ſhrub flowers in June and July, 
and in moiſt ſeaſons there is frequently young ſhoots 
from the root, which flower in autumn. | | 
This plant may be propagated from ſuckers which 
are ſent forth in plenty from the ſtems of the old 
plants, or by laying down the tender branches, which 
when rooted, ſhould be tranſplanted out in rows 
at three feet diſtance, and the. plants a foot aſunder 
in the rows. In this nurſery they may remain two 
years, obſerving to keep the ground clear from weeds, 
and in the ſpring to dig up the ground between the 
rows, ſo that the roots may the more eaſily extend 
themſelves ; but if they put out ſuckers from their 
roots, thoſe ſhould be Ee off to keep the ſhrubs 
within bounds, and afterwards they may be tran!- 
planted where they are to remain, either in ſmall 
wilderneſs quarters, or in clumps of flowering ſhrubs, 
obſerving to place them amongſt other ſorts of 
equal growth. The young ſhoots of this ſhrub being 
very tough and pliable, are often uſed for the tops of 
fiſhing-rods. | 
The Rcond ſort grows naturally in North America, 
but it is now as common in the Engliſh gardens as the 
firſt; this riſes with many ſhrubby branching ſtalks, 
ſometimes eight or ten feet high in good ground, but 
enerally five or ſix ; they are covered with a looſe 
rown bark which falls off, and are garniſhed with 
lobed leaves about the ſize and ſhape of thoſe of the 
common Currant Buſh, ending in acute points, and 


are ſawed'on their edges. The flowers are produced 
| in 


* 
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jn roundiſh bunches at the end of the branches; they 
are white, with ſome ſpots of a pale red. It flowers 
in June. This is commonly known in the nurſeries 
by the title of Virginia Gelder Roſe, with a Currant 
leaf ; it may be propagated and managed in the ſame 
manner as the former, and is equally hardy. 
The third came originally from Canada, but is now 
as common in the nurſery-gardens as either of the for- 
mer, where it is known by the title of Hypericum 
Frutex, but has no affinity to St. Johnſwort, and is 
only ſo called from the reſemblance of their leaves; 
this riſes with ſeveral ſlender ſhrubby ſtalks five or ſix 
feet high, covered with a dark brown bark, ſending 
out ſmall ſide branches the whole length, garniſhed 
with ſmall wedge-ſhaped entire leaves, which have 
many punctures on their ſurface like St. Johnſworr. 
The flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbels which fit 
cloſe to the ſtalks, each flower ſtanding upon a long 
ſlender foot-ſtalk ; they are white, compoſed of five 
roundiſh petals which ſpread open, and in the center 
have a great number of ſtamina almoſt equal in length 
with the petals. This ſort flowers in May and June, 
and as the flowers are produced almoſt the length of 
the branches, the ſhrubs make a good appearance 
during the time of their flowering. 
This may be propagated by laying down the under 
branches, which will take root in the compaſs of one 
year, when they may be taken off, and planted in a 
hurſery for two or three years (as hath been directed 
for the former ;) after which they may be tranſplanted 
out where they are deſigned to remain, placing them 
with the two former, being nearly of the ſame growth, 
where they will add to the variety. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is not 
very common at preſent in the ray gardens. The 
whole appearance of this ſhrub is ſo like the third, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed at a ſmall diſtance ; the only 
difference being, that the leaves of this are broader at 
che point, where they have two or three indentures. 
The flowers are like thoſe of the former, and appear 
at the ſame time. This may be propagated in the 
- ſame way as the former. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Philadelphia ; this is 
a ſhrub of lower ſtature than the former. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, and branch out near the ground; they 
have a purple bark covered with a gray meally down. 
The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, but ſmaller than thoſe 


of the firlt ſort, and are unequally ſawed ; they are | 


downy and veined on their under fide, but are of a 
bright green above. The branches are terminated 
by a thick racemus of flowers, which are branched 
toward the bottom into ſmall ſpikes; the flowers are 
very ſmall, of a beautiful red colour, and appear in 
July; the ſpikes of this are longer than thoſe of the 
firſt, 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks like the firſt, but ſends 
out horizontal branches which are ſlender, - and cover- 
ed with a brown bark. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, 
of a thin texture, and a bright green colour on both 
ſides z they are ſlighty ſawed on their edges, but the 
ſaws are acute. The flowers are diſpoſed in panicles 
at the end of the branches ; they are ſmall, white, 
and of the ſame conſtruction of the former, having 
many ſtamina which are alittle longer than the petals, 
terminated by large, roundiſh, brown ſummits. This 
ſort flowers the beginning of Auguſt, 

Theſe ſorts are propagated in the ſame way as the firſt, 


but, as ſome of them do not pu out ſuckers from] 
t 


their roots here in any plenty, their branches ſhould 
be laid down in autumn, which in one year will take 
root, and may then be planted where they are deſign- 
ed to remain, or into a nurſery, where they may ſtand 
one or two years to get ſtrength before they are 
5 out for good. 

he ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath a perennial root, but the ſtalks are annual, 
and riſe about a foot high, ſending out branches from 
the ſide their whole length; theſe are garniſhed with 
leaves, which for the moſt part are trifoliate, but are 


ſometimes fingle, and at others by pairs; they are 
about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad; 
ending in acute points; they are ſharply ſawed on 
their edges, of à bright green on their upper fide, 
and pale on their under. The flowers are difpoſed in 
looſe patiicles at the top of the ſtalks, ſtanding up- 
on ſlender foot- ſtalks; they have five long ſpear- 
ſhaped petals which ſpread open, and a great many 
ſtamina which are no longer than the tube of the flow- 
er. This fort flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September. | 

It 1s propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a 
ſhady border ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are 
ſown in the ſpring, the plants will not come up till 
the year after, and many times fail. When the 
plants appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds, but they could not be removed till autumn, 
when their leaves begin to decay; then they may be 
either tranſplanted re they are deſigned to remain, 
or into a nurſery- bed, where they may grow a year 
or two to get ſtrength before they are planted out 


for Fw This plant loves a ſhady ſituation and a 
moiſt light ſoil. N 


The _— fort is the common Dropwort, which 
grows plentifully upon chalky grounds in many parts 
of England. The roots of this conſiſt of a great hum- 
ber of oval knobs or glandules, which are faſtened 
together by ſlender fibres, from whence it had the 
title of Dropwort ; the leaves ſpread near the ſurface 
of the ground, are winged, ven or eight inches 
long, and compoſed of many ſawed lobes, which are 
almoſt placed alternately along the midrib ; thoſe 
near the baſe are the ſmalleſt, the others increaſe in 
ſize to the middle, afterward decreaſe again to the 


point, and ſit cloſe to the midrib. The flower-ſtalk. 


riſes a foot or more in height, and has ſeldom more 
than one leaf upon it; the top is garniſhed with looſe 
bunches of ſmall white flowers, ſtanding upon ſlen- 
der foot-ſtalks which are conſtructed like thoſe of the 
other ſorts, but are ſucceeded by ſeveral capſules, 
which are ranged circularly : it flowers in June. The 
roots of theſe plants are uſed in medicine, and are 
accounted diuretic. It is rarely kept in gardens; - 
but there is- a variety of this with double flowers, 
which was found growing naturally in the north of 
England, that is Kept in gardens for the ſake of 
variety. | 

The ninth ſort was given me many years ſince by the 
late Dr. Boerhaave of Leyden, but from whence he 
received it I do not know. The leaves of this are 
much longer and narrower than thoſe of the common 
ſort ; the lobes of the leaves are unequal in length, 
ſome-being two inches and a half long, and others not 
more than one inch; they are ſawed on their edges; 
the ſegments are oppoſite, and ranged like the lobes 
of winged leaves. The flower-ſtalk riſes much high- 
er, and ſuſtains a much larger bunch of flowers. This 
flowers at the ſame time with the other, 

The tenth ſort grows naturally on the ſides of waters, 
and in low moiſt meadows in moſt parts of Eng- 
land. The ſtalks are angular, red, and riſe three or 
four feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of two or three pair of large indented lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, which is much larger than 
the other, and divided into three parts or lobes ; they 
are of a dark green on their upper fide, but hoary on 
their under. The ſtalks are terminated by large looſe 
bunches of white flowers, which have an ' agreeable 
ſcent ; theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh capſules, twiſted like a ſcrew, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. 

The leaves and tops of this plant are uſed in medicine, 
but the plants are rarely kept in gardens. There is a 


variety of this with double flowers which is kept in 


ſome 3 and one with variegated leaves. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally upon the moun- 
tains in Auſtria; this hath a perennial root, and an 


annual ſtalk which riſes from three to four feet high, 


garniſhed with decompounded winged leaves, which 


are compoſed of ſeveral doubly-winged leaves, each 


having 


SPO- 


having three or four pair of oblong lobes terminated 
by an odd one; theſe are two inches long, and almoſt 


one broad, ſawed on their edges, and ending in acute 


points. The flowers are diſpoſed in long ſlender 


ipikes, which are formed into looſe panicles at the top | 


of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and of two ſexes 
in the ſame ſpike ; they appear in July, but the ſeeds 


S'T A 


pots filled with the ſame rich earth, and plunged in- 


to a hot- bed of tanners bark, obſerving duly to water 
the earth, and in about ſix or ſeven weeks the plants 
will appear. Theſe ſhould afterward be treated in 


the ſame way as the Annona, keeping them conſtant- 


ly in the tan- bed in the ſtove, and when they are deſ- 
titute of leaves, give them but little water. 


rarely ripen here. SQUAS HES. See Pro. 
This plant is kept in gardens for the ſake of variety; | SQUILLS, See SciLLa, 
STACHYS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 186. tab. 86.-Lin. 


it may be propagated by parting of the root in au- 
—_ it wo 2 Lil and a ſhady ſituation, 

The ſhrubby ſorts require no other pruning, but to 
cut out all the dead branches and ſuch as grow irre- 
gular, and take off all their ſuckers every year, for if 
theſe are permitted to grow, they will ſtarve the old 


plants by drawing away their nouriſhment. The 


ground between them ſhould alſo be dug every ſpring 
to encourage their roots, and every third year a little 
rotten dung buried therein, which will cauſe them to 
flower very ſtrong. 


SPIRAA or AFRICA. See Diosma. 
SPON DIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 577. Plum. Nov. 


Gen. 22. Black American Plum. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a ſmall coloured empalement of one leaf, cut into 
five ſegments which fall F; and Ive oblong, 1 
ſpreading petals to the flower, and ten awl-ſhaped erect 
eee alternately longer, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
with an oval germen ſupporting five ſhort ſtyles, crowned 
by obtuſe ſtigmas. The empalement afterward becomes a 
Plum, having five large punctures, inclaſing an oval, lig- 
neous, fibrous nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and five ſtyles, 

The Srreiks are, 


1. SeonDIAs (Purpurea) petiolis communibus compreſ- 
- fis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 6 [3 Spondias whoſe common foot- 


Halls are compreſſed. Myrobalanus minor, folio frax- 
ini alato, fructu purpureo oſſiculo magno fibroſo. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 182. Myrabolon with an Aſh leaf, and 
purple fruit with a large fibrous ſtone. : 


. SronDiIas (Lutea) toliolis nitidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


613. Spondias with neat leaves. Monbin arbor folio 


fraxini, flore luteo racemoſo. Plum. Gen. Tree Monbin 


with an Aſh leaf and yellow fruit. : 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many places in the 
Weſt Indies; its uſual height is about ten or twelve 
feet, and their ſtems as large as a man's leg, ſending 
out branches toward the top, which have a gray 
bark ; theſe are deſtitute of leaves for ſome months, 
but in the ſpring before the leaves appear, there are 
many ſmall purple flowers which come out from the 
{ide of the branches; theſe are ſucceeded by a fruit 
like Plums, having a luſcious thin pulp, covering a 
large fibrous ſtone, . The leaves which come out af- 
terward are unequally winged, having four or five 
air of lobes about an inch long, and half an inch 
— terminated by an odd one. 
The ſecond ſort grows alſo in the warmeſt of 
America, where it riſes to the height of thirty feet 
or more, ſending out many crooked irregular branches, 
which are alſo deſtitute of leaves for ſome months; 
the branches have a light coloured bark, and are gar- 
niſhed with unequal winged leaves, which have four 
or ſix pair of lobes near two inches long, and one 
broad, having deep longitudinal veins. The flowers 
come out before the leaves appear, which are ſucceed- 
ed by yellow Plums an inch or more in length, grow- 
ing in a ſort of racemus. Theſe have large fibrous 
ſtones with a thin covering of fleſh. 
Theſe plants grow eaſily from cuttings when they are 
once obtai which if planted in pots filled with 
light rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, covering them down either with bell or hand- 
laſſes to exclude the external air, and ſhaded from the 
un, will take root freely. The beſt time for this is in 
the ſpring, hefore the plants put out their leaves. 


They may alſo be propagated by their ſtones, if 8 


are brought over freſh, which ſhould be put into ſma 


— of 


Gen. Plant. 638. [of Lraxve, an ear of Corn, becauſe 
the flowers of this plant reſemble an ear of Corn.] 
Baſe Horchound. 
The ChARACTERs are, 
The flower hath a tubulous, angular, permanent empale- 
ment, cut into five acute parts at the top; it has one 
lip-ſhaped petal, with a ſhort tube having oblong chaps. 
The upper lip is eres, booked, and a little indented at the 
point; it is large, reflexed, and cut into three parts, the 
middle ſegment being large and indented at the point. I. 
has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina, two of which are longer, 
and inclined to the upper lip ; the other two are ſhorter, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a four-pointed ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by a bifid acute ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to four oval angular ſeeds which ripen in the em- 
palement. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have two ſhort and two longer 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds are naked in the empalement. 
The Speis are, 


. STACHYS (Germanica) verticillis multifloris, foliorum 


ſerraturus imbricatis, caule lanato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
812, Baſe Horehound with a woolly ſtalk, woolly leaves 
which are ſawed, and whorls of flowers. Stachys ma- 
jor Germanica, C. B. P. 236. Greater German Baſe 
Horebound. 


Srachvs (Cretica) verticillis multifloris, calycibus 


pungentibus caule hirto. Hort. Upſal. 170. Baſe 
Herebound with many flowers in the whorls, and prickly 
empalements. Stachys Cretica. C. B. P. 236. Baſe 
Horehound of Candia. 


- STACHYS ([talica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis tomentoſis 


ſubcrenatis, petiolis longiſſimis, caule fruticoſo to- 
mentolo. Baſe Horebound with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
woolly leaves which are ſomewhat crenated, grow on 
very long foot-ſtalks, and have a ſhrubby woolly ſtalk. 
Stachys minor Italica. C. B. P. 236. Leſſer Italian 
Baſe Horebound. 


« STACHYS (Alba) foliis oblongo-ovatis crenatis piloſis 


calycibus pungentibus, labii ſuperiore piloſo. Baſe 
Horehound with oblong, oval, crenated, hairy leaves, 
prickly empalements to the flowers, and the upper lip 
hairy. Stachys alba, latifolia major. Barrel. Icon. 297. 
Greater, broad-leaved, white Baſe Horehound. 


+ STACHYS (Alpina) verticillis multifloris, foliorum 


ſerratum apice cartilagineis, corollis labio plano. 
Flor. Suec. 527. Baſe Horehound with ſawed leaves, 
having cartilaginous tops, and many flowers in whorls. 
Stachys hormini folio obſcure virenti, flore ferrugi- 
neo. Mor, Hort. Reg. Blæſ. 198. Baſe Horebound 
with an obſcure green Clary kaf, and an iron-coloured 


6. STACHYs (Hiſpanica) foliis inferioribus ovato-oblon- 


gis ſubcrenatis ſubtus tomentoſis, caulinis cordatis 
acutis ſeſſilibus, calycibus ſpinoſis. Baſe Horebound 
with oval, oblong, lower leaves, which are ſlightly cre- 
nated, woolly on their under fide, thoſe on the ſtalks be- 
ing heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, and fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks, and prickly empalements to the flowers. Stachys 
elatior, flore flayeſcente punctato. Act. Phil. Lond. 
N* 383. Taller Baſe Horehound with a yellowiſh ſpotted 
flower : 


*Stacuvs (Glutinoſa) ramis ramoſiſſimis, foliis lanceo- 


latis glabris. Hort, Cliff. 310. Baſe Horehbound with 
very reading branches, and ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Galeopſis anguſtifolia Cretica viſcoſa. Narrow-leaved 
viſcous Helge Nettle of Crete. | 


$. Srachvs (Paluſtre) verticillis ſexfloris, foliis lineari- plants whoſe flowers ar compoſed of only hermaphro- 
lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Flor. Suee! 1490, dies florets which are fruitful; and have their ſummits - 
Baſe Horebound with whorls of fix flowers, anal narrouy connected together in a tube. b TGT 7783 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves which half embrace the ftalk.. Stuchys 


The Spreiks are / | 
1. Sea#nritna (Gaophaledes) foliis tomentbſis, ſquamis 
calycinis lanceolatis, apice riembranateis reflexis. 


uſtris foetida. C. B. P. 236. Stinking marſh Baſt 
Hore bound, or Gerard's\'Clound's Woundwort. | 


9. STACHYS. (Spinqſa) ramulis ſpina terminalis. Hort, | Lin. Sp. Plant. 840. Stæbelina with woolly leaves; and 
Cliff. 310. Baſe Horebound wirb ſpines te my tht | // gur ape ſcales to the empalimons, with reflewed mem- 
branches. Stachys ſpinoſa Cretica. C. B. P. 236. — #0113 tops. Jacen Mthiopica, ſtæchados cittinæ 
Prickly Baſe Horebound of Cree. J majoridus tomentoſis folils, capitulotum ſpinis & ſqua- 
10. STACHYs (Orientalis) foftis tomentoſis ovato-lance- | mulis ex aureo colore ntentibus. Pluk. Alm. 193. 
olatis, floralibus verticillo brevioribus. Prod. Leyd. tab. 302. Atrbiopian ed WAND woolly leaves th 
318. Eaſtern Baſe Horebound, with'oval, ſpear-fhaped, | the" greater Goldylocks, and tbe fpines and ſeales of the 


woolly leaves, and flowers ſhorter than the whorls. Sta- | 7 
chys Orientalis altiſſima fœtidiſſima. Tourn. Cor- 12. | 2, SHIN (Dubia) foliis  lineafibus denticulatis, 
The talleſt Eaſtern Baſe Horeboand, which is very fetid. | ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis, pappo calycibus daplo 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which | longioribus. | Lin, Sp. Plant: © 3476: Hebelnng 4vith 
grow naturally in Eng and others are common in] leaves which are” linedr and indented, ſeales to the em- 
different parts of Europe; bur as — rarely ad- | palement which are ſpear-ſhaped; ani down longer #han 
mitted into gardens, it would be beſide my purpoſe |' rhe e . Santolina fohis lifieatibus, ffore ſoli- 
to enumerate them here. n 0 2 tatio terminali, ſquamis calycinis trenatis/ Hort. Cliff. 


M a ſhining gold\eolour: | 


The firſt and the eighth ſorts here mentioned, grow $98. Stzbeliva with linrar indented leaves, and ſpear- 
naturally in England; the firſt only in a few-particu- | ſhaped ſcales to the empalement. Elichryſium ſylveſtre, 
lar places, hut the latter is common by the fide of | flore oblongo. C. B. P. 265. Wild Immortal Flower, 
ditches and waters every where, and is here only] with an oblong flower. WAL & 

mentioned, becauſe it is a diſpenſary plant, and has | The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


been ſuppoſed a good vulnerary herb. Of this there — it was introduced into the Putch 


Hope, from 


is another ſpecies; which was found by Mr. Stone- dens; this riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk about three 
ſtreet * — with narrow leaves, ſhorter ſtalks, cet high, and divides into ſeverat branches; which 
longer cloſer ſpikes of flowers, and the leaves ſtand | are garniſhed with long; taper; woolly leaves fer thinty 
diſtinct upon foot-ftalks, and this has conſtantly upon the branches. e flowers ate produced at the 
retained its difference in the garden. Both theſe ſorts end of the branches in fingle heads, which are pretty 
have creeping, roots, ſo will ſoon ſpread over a large large, and have ſcaly empalements; theſo terminate 
ſpot of ground where they have liberty: ] in ſpines which are tecurbed; they are compoſed of 
The ſeventh ſort grows na in 4 this is a ſeveral florets which are tubulous, hermaphrodite, and 


low plant, with an herbaceous ſtalk which is very 
branchy from the bottom. The ſtalks are ſlender, 
four-cornered, and ſmooth; they are garniſhed with 
a few ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves: the whole plant is 
very clammy, and ſmells like bitumen. The flowers 


of a yellow colour, each of which is ſucceeded by a 
ſingle four-cornered feed crowned with 4 feathery 
down, and ripens in the empale ment, each being ſe- 
—— by a chaffy ſcale. 3 

he ſecond ſort is a native of Spain and Italy; this 


are ſmall, of a dirty white colour, and ſtand in ſmall 
whorls round the ſtalks. Theſe ar in July, and 
are ſucceeded by | roundiſh ſeeds which ripen in 
autumn. f 
This is propagated by ſeeds, and requires to be ſhel- 
tered under a frame in winter, being too tender to hve 
in the open air here. 3 
The other ſorts are kept in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety, but are not cultivated in other places, 
ſo it will be needleſs to give a particular deſcription of 
them here, 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
in March upon a bed of light freſh earth, and when 
the plants are come up, they may be planted out into 
other beds about ſix inches aſunder, obſerving to wa- 
ter them until they have taken root, after which they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted where they are to remain; which muſt 
be in an open ſituation, and upon a dry light foil, 
not rich, in which they will endure the winter much 
better than in ground. The ſummer follow- 
ing theſe plants will flower, and in Auguſt their ſeeds 
will ripen, when they may be gathered and preſerved 
till fpring for ſowing ; many of them die ſoon after. 
STAHELINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 844. 


7 The CHARACTERS are, —_ 
he common empalement of the flower is oblong, cylindri- 
* A are coloured and reflexed ; 


cal, and imbricated ; the ſcales 
the flower is compoſed of ſeveral uniform florets, which 
are the length of the empalement ; they are funnel-ſoaped, 
and of one petal. The brim is cut into five equal acute 
ſegments, is bell-ſhaped, and have each five hair-like ſta- 


men. ſupporting a fender ſtyle, crowned by a double oblong 
ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a ſhort four-cor- 
nered ſeed, crowned with a feathery down, which ripens 
in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe | 


ming termmated by cylindrical ſummits, with a ſhort ger- | 


is a low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more than two feet high, 
ſending out many flender branches which are gamh 
ed with leaves placed alternate; there is a ſmall knob 
or angle, juſt under that part where the leaf is inſerted 
to the branch; the leaves are narrow, and have three 
blunt angles or corners. The branches are terminated 
a ſingle flower, whoſe empalement is oval, and 
like thofe of the flowers of Knapweed, being imbri- 
cated. * The ſcales are oblong, oval, and chew omts 
are rounded ; ſome of them have a large membrana- 
ceous border whoſe edge is crenated, and fpread open; 
the florets are yellow and equal, of the ſame length 


as the empalement; they are alt hermaphrodite and 
have a bifid ſtigma, and the ſeeds Knve a little hairy 
dowr on their t 


As theſe — not always ripen their ſeeds in 
England, ſo they are generally propagated by cut- 
tings, which if planted in any of the ſummer months, 
and covered cloſe with a bell of hand- glaſs, will take 
root pretty freely. When theſe have made good 
roots, N be taken up carefully and planted 
in pots filled with freſh light earth, not too rich, and 
placed in the ſhade until they have taken new root; 
then they ſhould be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may be intermixed with other exotic plants 
tilt the autumn, when they muſt be removed into 
ſhelter, and treated in the ſame way as other plants 
from the ſame country. Theſe plants do not require 
any artificial heat in winter, but ſfiseld Wave a dr 
air, for their tender ſhoots are very ſubject to rot wit 
damp; therefore they will thrive better in a glaſs- 
| caſe, than a green-houſe in winter. | 
STAMINA, CHIVES, or FILAMENT'S, 
are the ſmall threads which eneompaſs the ſtyle in 
the center of flowers; upon the tops of which the 
apices or furnmits, which contain the male duſt, 
| hang, ſo are generally termed the male organs of ge- 
nerat ion. | 1 bh 
STAMINEOUS FLOWER CS are ſueh 


u e 
à number of ſtamina, or ehives ; but are deſtitute of 
e five 


8 T A. 


five coloured leaves, which are called 
mina being only encompaſſed by the flowet-cup ; of 
this ſort are the male plants of Nettles, - Spinach, 
Hemp, &c. -, 
STAPELIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 271. Aſclepias. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H, 94. Swallow-wort, or Fritillaria 
craſſa. ' R . | 
The CHARACTERS are, 1 
The flotwer bas a permanent empalement of one leaf, cu 
into five acute ſegments ;, it has one large plain petal, cut 
into five acute ſegments above the , and a plain 


frve-pointed ſtarry nectarium with linear ſegments, whoſe | 


torn points ſurround the parts of generation ; it has froe 
lakes dra ereft ſtamina, with. linear ſummits faſtened 
on each fide the ſtamina, and two oval plain germen bav- 


ing no ſtyle, crowned by a blunt fligma. The germen af. 
terward turn to two oblong taper pods filled with compreſſed 
ſeeds, crowned with a feat lying over each other 
like the ſcales of fiſh. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's Aich claſs, which includes thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have five ſtamina, and two ſtyles or 
rmen. | 
The Spreiks are, | 


1. STAPELIA (Yariegata) denticulis ramorum patentibus. fl. 


Vir. Cliff. 20. Stapelia with ſpreading indentures to the 
branches. Aſclepias Africana aizoides. Tourn. Inſt. 
4. African Swallow-wort like Houſeleek, commonty called 
retillaria craſſa. 2b 
2. STapeLi1a (Hirſuta) denticulis ramorum erectis. 
Hort. Cliff. 77. Stapelia with ere indentures to the 
branches. Aſclepias Africana aizoides, flore pulchre 
fimbriato. Com. Rar. Plant. 19. African Swallow-wort 
like Houſeleek, with a fine fringed flower. : 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; the fi- 
res and deſcriptions of ſome ſorts, having been ex- 
Fibired by the learned Dr. Burman, profeſſor of bo- 
tany at Amſterdam, though we have not more than 
three ſpecies in England, one of which has not yet 
flowered here. There is a variety of the firſt fort 
mentioned in books, with flat creſted branches, and 
is by ſome gardeners titled Coxcomb Fritillary; but 
this is no = than three, four, or more branches, 
joined together and becoming flat, ſo will return 
k to its original again, therefore is not worthy 
notice, 
The firſt ſort riſes with many ſucculent branches about 
the ſize of a man's finger, which are four or five 
inches long, having ſeveral protuberant indentures on 
their ſides, which ſpread open horizontally, endin 
in acute points'; theſe branches ſpread on the groun 
and emit roots from their joints, ſo where they have 
room will extend very wide ; they are angular, and of 
a deep green colour in ſummer, when they are free in 
rowth, but in winter they change to a pau co- 
Tour they abound with a viſcous juice of a nauſeous 
taſte. From the ſide of the branches toward their 
bottom comes out the foot-ſtalk of the flower at one 
of the ſinuſes, which is ſhort, and ſuſtains one flower, 
having a large thick petal which is cut half way into 
five points like a ſtar, which ſpreads open flat; theſe 
are greeniſh on the outſide, but yellow within, having 
a circle of purple round the nectarii, and the whole 
tal is finely ſpotted with purple, reſembling; the 
belly of a frog. In the center are the five compreſſed 
nectarii which are prominent, of a livid colour, which 
include the geni ts. The flower, when blown, 
has a very fœtid odour like that of carrion, ſo like 


as that the common fleſh fly depoſit their eggs on it, | 


which frequently are hatched, but wanting proper 


food die ſoon after; for I have many years watched 
the progreſs of theſe, to ſee if the m roduced 
from theſe eggs ever eat any part of the flower, or | 


lived any time, but could never obſerve either ; nor 
have ever heard that any other perſon of credit has, 
though it has been aſſerted, that they have devoured 
great part of the petal, and come to maturity, chang- 
ing 


the ſta- 


which are filled with flat ſceds crowned wit 


theſe plants, I never ſaw them produce their 
but three times, and thoſe plants were plunged 


of the former, but are much la 
thicker ſubſtance, and on the inſide covered with fine 


roots very freely: The branches 


become two hard 


rward into their laſt ſtate of flies. After 
the flowers are-paſt, the double germen changes into | 


Point opening within. 


K 
four taper, pods joined at their baſe, which are near 
a ſpan long, and almoſt as thick as a man's finger, 
h a tea- 


thery down, lying over each other like the ſcales of 


\ fiſh, but theſe pods are ſeldom formed in England; 


for in upward of forty years which I have cultivated 


pods 
the tan-bed in the ſtove, into which the Watches 
had put out long roots, and thereby became very 
luxuriant. | 


The branches of the ſecond ſort are much larger than 


«thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand more erect, bur ſpread 


and etnit roots in the ſame way; they have four lon- 


gitudinal furrows, which divide them into four an. 


gles, which have protuberant indentures on their 


edges, whoſe points are ere&t; they are nearly of the 


ſame colour as thoſe of the firſt, being of a dark 


| 7 rok but inclining to purple in autumn. 
The 


flowers come out upon ſhort foot · ſtalks from the 
ſide of the branches; theſe are of the form with thoſe 


r; the petal is of a 


prey ſoft hairs; the ground of the flower is an 
rbaceous yellow, ſtreaked and OI with pur- 
pliſh lines. This fort produces its flowers in much 
greater plenty than the firſt ſort, ſo that in ſummer 
and autumn theſe plants are ſeldom long deſtitute of 
flowers, but I have never ſeen any of the pods of 
this ſort produced in England. 
Both theſe plants grow naturally upon the rocks near 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they ſtrike their 
_ into — — of the rocks and ſpread them- 
elves greatly. They are propagated here very eaſily, 
by taking off any of the fide — during any of 
the ſummer months, which, when planted, put out 
hould be ſlipped 
off from the plants to the bottom, where they are 
joined by a ſmall ligature, ſo will not occaſion a great 
wound, the joints at the place where they are cannect- 
ed being almoſt cloſed round; for if they are cut 
through the branch, the wound will be ſo great as to 
occaſion their rotting when planted: theſe ſhould be 
laid in a dry place under cover for eight or ten days, 
that the wounded part may dry and heal over before 
they are planted, otherwiſe they will rot; then they 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with earth, compoſed 
of freſh _ earth, mixed with lime rubbiſh and 
ſea ſand; and if the pots are plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed, it will promote their taking root; 
they ſhould be now and then ſprinkled with water, 
but it muſt be given them ſparingly z and as ſoon as 


they have taken root, they muſt be inured to the open 


air. If theſe plants are kept in a very moderate 
ſtove in winter, and in ſummer placed in an airy glaſs- 
caſe, where they may enjoy much free air, but be 
ſcreened from wet and cold, they will thrive and flow- 
er very well; for although they will live in the open 
air in ſummer, and may be kept through the winter 
in a good green-houſe, yet thoſe plants will not lower 
ſo well as thoſe managed in the other way. Theſe 


plants muſt have little water given them, eſpecially 
in winter. | 


STAPHYL#A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 336. Staphylo- 


dendron. Tourn: Inſt. R. H. 616. tab. 386. fo call- 
ed of 5apuaz, a Grape, and Jidpoy, a tree, becauſe its 
fruit grows upon trees in cluſters.] Bladder-nut ; in 
French, Nez-Coupez. 
The CMARACT ERS are, ket 
The empalement is roundiſh, concave, and coloured, ſo 
large as to incloſe the flower, which has five oblong ereci 
petals like the empalement, and a pitcher-ſhaped concave 
nectarium at the bottom of the flower, with five oblong 
ereft ſtyles terminated by fingle ſummits, and a thick ger- 
men divided in three parts ſupporting three ſtyles, to which 
there are obtuſe ſtigmas contiguous. The germen afterward 
almoſt globular ſeeds, included in three-cor - 
nered bladders, joined by a longitudinal ſeam, with an acute 


| This 


STA 


This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linntus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants whoſe 
flowers have five ſtamina and three ſtyles. 
„The Sendina u,, „ e ova 
_ STarayLEk(Pinnata) foliis pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 
112. Bladder- nut with winged: leaves. Staphyloden- 
dron ſylveſtre & vulgare. H. L. The common wild 
Nader 4 50 nen Tilciz qt yioob Fun 101 
SrarRHVYLAÆA (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 
112. Bladder-nut tuith trifoliate leaves. Staphyloden- 
dron Virginianum trifoliatum. H. L. Three · leaved 
Virginian Bladder nur. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods in ſeveral parts 
of England, but is cultivated as a flowering ſhrub in 
the nurſery- gardens. This hath ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks 
ariſing from the ſame root, which grow ten or twelve 
feet high, covered with a ſmooth bark, and divide in- 
to ſeveral branches which are ſoft and pithy; they 
are garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of two 
pair of oval lobes terminated by an odd one; theſe 
differ greatly in ſize according to the ſtrength and 
vigour of the ſhrubs; ſome are more than two inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad, but on old weak 
ſhrubs they are much ſmaller. They are ſmooth, 
entire, and of a light green colour, ſtanding upon 
retty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out upon 
has lender foot-ſtalks which hang downward ; theſe 
ſpring from the wings of the ſtalks near their extre- 
| mity. The flowers are diſpoſed in oblong bunches ; 
they have each five oblong white petals, which expand 
in — of a Roſe; theſe appear in May, and are 
ſucceeded by inflated capſules or bladders compoſed 
of three cells, one or two of which have a roundiſh, 
ſmooth, hard ſeed, and the other are barren. 
This ſhrub makes a variety when intermixed with 
others which flower at the ſame ſeaſon, though their 
flowers are not very beautiful. The nuts of this tree 
being hard and ſmooth, are ſtrung for beads by the 
Roman catholics in ſome countries; and the chil- 
dren of the poor inhabitants eat the nuts, though chey 
have a diſagreeable taſte. | | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence it was brought into Europe, where it is 
no become as common in the nurſery-gardens about 
London, as the other ſort. This hath a more ſubſtan- 
tial ſtalk than the firſt; the bark of the old branches 
and ſtalks is ſmooth and of a gray colour, that of the 
young is of alight green and very ſmooth ; the leaves 
are by threes on each foot-ſtalk ; the lobes are oval 
ending in a point, and their edges are ſawed ; th 
are of different ſizes, according to the age and ſtrengt 
of the plants. The largeſt are three inches long and 
two broad, but in old plants the leaves are not much 
more than half the ſize ; they are ſmooth, and of a 
light green colour. The flowers are produced from 
the ſide of the branches in longer bunches than thoſe 
of the former ſort, but their foot-ſtalks are much 
ſhorter; the flowers are of a cleaner white, and their 
petals are ſomewhat a than thoſe of the firſt, as 
are alſo the bladder capſules ; the ſeeds are larger, and 
ripen better than thoſe of the common ſort. The 
time of flowering and the ripening of the ſeeds, is the 
ſame with that. 
Both theſe ſorts are uſually propagated by ſuckers 
from the root, which the firſt ſort ſends out in plen- 
ty; theſe ſhould be taken from the old plants in au- 
tumn, and their roots trimmed, then planted in a 
nurſery, in rows at three feet diſtance, and one foot 
aſunder in the rows; in this nurſery the plants ſhould 
ſtand one or two years according to their ſtrength, 
and then be tranſplanted to the places where they are 
to remain. | 
The plants which are propagated in this manner from 
ſuckers, are very ſubject to put out ſuckers in greater 
lenty from their roots, than thoſe which are raiſed 
| — ſeeds, or propagated by layers or cuttings, ſo 
are not to be choſen when the other can be had; 


therefore thoſe who propagate them for their own uſe, | 


ſhould prefer the other methods. If they are propa- 
gated by layers, the young branches ſhould be laid 
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down in autumn, in the fame manner as is practiſed 
for other trees and ſhrubs ; theſe will have put out 
roots the following autumn, hen they may be taken 
from the old plants and planted in a nurſery, where 
— may grow one or two years to get ſtrength, and 
2 ma removed to the places where 
When theſe are propagated by cuttings, it ſnould be 
the ſhoots of the former year, and if they have a ſmall 
piece of the two years wood at the bottom, they will 
more certainly ſucceed; for as the young ſhoots are 
ſoft and pithy, fo they are very ſubject to rot, when 
they have no part of the old to them. They 
ſhould be planted in autumn on à ſhady border, but 


muſt not have too much wet. 


They may alſo be propagated by ſowing: their ſeeds 
early in autumn, in beds of light freſh earth, and 
when the plants are come up, they muſt be carefully 
kept clear from weeds, and in very dry weather, if 
they are now and then refreſhed with water, it will 
greatly promote their growth; in theſe beds they 
may remain until October following, at which time 
they ſhould be carefully taken up and planted in a 
nurſery, placing them in rows three feet aſunder, and 
the pw one toot diſtance in the rows z and, if the 
the following ſpring ſhould prove very dry, it will be 
convenient to give them a lietle water to encourage 
their taking root; after which they will require no 
farther care but to keep the ground clean from weeds 

in ſummer, and every ſpring to prune off irregular 

branches, and dig the ground between the rows to 
looſen the earth, that their roots may the more ea- 
fily extend. In this nurſery they may remain two 
years, by which time it will be proper to tranſplant 
them out where they are to remain, either in wilder- 
neſs quarters, 'or in clumps of various trees, where 
they will add to the diverſity. The beſt ſeaſon for 
tranſplanting theſe trees is in autumn, with other de- 
ciduous trees. When theſe ſeeds are ſown in the 
ſpring, the plants ſeldom come up till the following 
year. | 

AFRICAN BLADDER-NUT. See RoveNA. | 

LAUREL - LEAVED AMERICAN BLADDER - Nr. See 
PTELEA. | 

STAR-FLOWER. See OrxniTwocaLun. 

STARWORT. See AsTer, _. 

STATIC E. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 341. tab. 177. Lin, 
Gen. Plant. 348. Thrift, or Sea Pink. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flowers are collected in a roundiſb bead, having a com- 
mon ſcaly empalement; each flower has a funnel-ſhaped em- 
palement of one leaf. The flowers bave five petals, they 
are  funnel-ſhaped , the baſe 7 the petals are narrow, 
their points broad, obtuſe, and ſpread open; they bave 
frve ſtamina which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated 
by proftrate ſummits ; and a ſmall germen ſupporting frue 
ſtyles. which ſtand apart, crowned by acute ſtigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to one ſmall roundiſh ſeed incloſed 
in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnzus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and five ſtyles. To 
oy genus he has joined the Limonium of Tourne- 
Ort. 7 Ng 
The Speis are, 0 

1. Srariex (Armeria) ſcapo ſimplici capitulo, follis li- 
nearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Thrift with ſingle ſtalls, 
linear leaves, and flowers in heads. Caryophyiſus mon- 
tanus major, flore globoſo. C. B. P. 211. Greater 
Mountain Pink with a L flower. "4 

2. Srarick (Montana) foliis linearibus ſubulatis, ſqua- 
mis calycinis obtuſis. Thrift with linear awl-ſbaped 
leaves, and obtuſe ſcales to the empalement. Statice mon- 
tana minor. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 341. Smaller Moun- 
tain Tbrift. 

3. STATICE (Maritima) foliis linearibus planis, ſquamis 

. calycinis obtuſis. Thrift with plain linear leaves, and ob- 

| tuſe ſcales to the empalement. nn marinus 
minimus, flore globoſo. H. P. Blæſ. The leaſt Sea Pink 
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' terminated by one globular 7 | 
_ mall, pale, red flowers, which are included in one 


three corners at their baſe, ſitti 


the variety with. red flowers will grow 
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_ The firſt ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
cold mountains in ſeveral 
a perennial fibrous root, 

_ nazrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves. about four inches long, 


of Kurope. This bas 
which come out many 


and half an inch in the vi fr rc 
ſmooth, of a dark green colour, and ſit cloſe over 
each other at their baſe. The foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers riſe about a foot high ; they are naked, and 
, containing ſeveral 


common ſcaly empalement z the lower ſcales are 


| 2 and immediately under the flower is 


placed five narrow leaves. which afterward fall off. 
This plant flowers in June, and the flowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong ſeeds which are _ 

up in the particular empalement of the flower, and 
ripen. in Auguſt. There 1s a variety of this with white 
flowers, 2 mer! 


T' be ſecond ſort is alſo a native of the Alps, and other 
cold mountains, where it ſeldom riſes more than two 
loches high, but when it js planted in gardens, it be- 


comes much larger. The roots of this are fibrous 
and perennial; they divide into heads, which have a 
great number of narrow (rafs-like leaves, which have 
cloſe round the 
heads, whoſe baſe embrace the ftems and lie over 
each other. The ſtalks are naked, and riſe about ſix 


inches high, ſuſtaining on their tops heads of pale 


in one common ſcaly em- 
palement, whoſe ſcales are broad and rounded at their 
points. The flowers appear the latter end of May, 


and if the ſeaſon is nat very hot, they will continue 


part of June. „ 

here is a variety of this with bright red flowers, 
which is commonly called Scarlet Thrift; the flowers 
of this make a much better appearance than thoſe of 
the other, ſo has been much more cultivated in gar- 
dens; but neither of the kinds are greatly eſteemed 
at preſent, and therefore ſeldom ſeen in any modern 
The third ſort grows naturally in ſalt marſhes, where 
the ſea flows over them frequently, in many parts of 
England, ſa is very rarely admitted into gardens. The 
leaves of this ſort are very narrow, ſhort, and plain 
the ſtalks ſeldom riſe more than three or four inches 
high ; the heads of flowers are ſmall, and the flowers 


- are of a pale fleſh colour, ſo make but little appear- 


ance ; it flawers later in the ſeaſon than either of the 
former. | 
There was ſome years paſt another ſpecies of this ge- 
nus in the Engliſh gardens, which came from Portu- 
al, This had a thick perennial talk which by age 
|. ſhrubby, and roſe to be a foot and a half in 
height; the leaves were like thoſe of the firſt- ſort, 
but much r; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers were 
a foot.and a halt Jong; naked, and terminated by 
one large globular of flawers, of a pale red co- 
lour z but all the plants of this kind which were in 
England, the ſevere froſt in the beginning of the year 
1740 deſtroyed; ſince which time I have not ſeen one 
them. | | 
The ſecond fort has been planted in gardens, to make 
edgiug on the ſides of borders in the flower-gardens ; 


for which purpoſe they were formerly in great eſteem, 
but of late + bay been very juſtly rejected for that 


uſe; becauſe there was a neceſſity of. tranſplanting 
theſe — every year, otherwiſe they could not be 
2 in due bounds z beſides, wherever a plant 
failed, which was no extraordinary thing, there always 
appeared a large unſightly however, tho they 
are not in uſe at cn for purpaſe, yet. a few 
— of the firſt and ſecond ſhould have a place in 

me part of the ſiower- garden, for variety; cipecially 
in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation, and their flowers will continue a 


long time in beauty 


All theſe forts may. be n parting their 


roots; the beſt time for which ia in autumn, that 


they may take root before the froſt, which. will cauſe 


them to flower much ſtronger than thoſe tranſplanted 


4 


which Hercules ſtew when het 
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in the ſpring; and the plants will not be in ſo mucl 
4 wels ar, eſpecially. oben 
dhe for 


ing happens to prove dry. After theſe pla 
have taken root, they will require — — 


| — keep _ clean from _—_ and to tranſplant 
˖ ir roots annyally, for if they are permitted 
to — longer — 


unremoved, they are very ſubject to 
rot and decay, eſpecially when they are — in 


8 ATUES and V A SE S contribute very much 


tothe embelliſbment and magnificence of! a garden, 
and extremely advance the natural-beauties of it. 
They are made of ſeveral forms, and different mate- 


nals. The richeſt ate thoſe of caſt braſs, lead gilt 


and marble ; the ordinary ſort are of a common dne N 
or ſtucco. | AN 1 3 GI 

Among figures are diſtinguiſhed groups, which ton- 
fiſt at leaſt of two 2 in the ſame block; 
figures inſulate or detached, that is, thoſe that you 


can go quite round, and figures that are ſet in niches, 


which are finiſhed on the fore part only. .. 

There are likewiſe buſts; termes, half. length. figures, 
figures half as big as the life, and thoſe, bigger 
than the life, that are called coloſſal, either on regu- 
lar pedeſtals, or ſuch as are more flender, tapering, 
and bollowed, not to mention the figures which ſomc- 


. times adorn caſcades, as alſo bas-relievos, &c. 


Theſe figures repreſent all the ſeveral deities, and il- 
— perſons of antiquity, which ſhould be placed 
in $. | | 

Tha river gods, as Naiads, Rivers, and Tritons, ſhould 
be placed in the middle of fountains and baſons. 

The gods of the woods, as Sylvans, Fauns, and Dry- 
ades, in the z ſacrifices, bacchanals, and chil- 
dren u are likewiſe repreſented in bas - re lie vo 
upon the vaſes and pedeſtals, which may be adorned 
wich feſtoons, foliage, mouldings, and other orna- 
ments. | | 

In woods and groves, Sylvanus, and Ferona, 

| of . 2 hunter, who 

chancing to eſpy Diana bathing, ſhe transformed him 
inta a hart, and he was devoured by his own dogs. 
Echo, a virgin rejected of her lover, who pined away 
in the woods for grief, where her voice ſtill remains, 
anſwering the outcries of every complaint. Alſo, 
Philomela, transformed into a nightingale, and Itys, 
into a pheaſant. | BY 
Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona, ſhould pofleſs the largeſt 
open centers and lawns of a grand deſign, elevated 
upon pedeſtals, columnal, and other architectonical 


Works, with their immediate ſervants and vaſſals un- 


derneath; Jupiter with his Mercury, Mars with 
Fame, and the reſt of their attendants. ‚ 
Alſo Minerva or Pallas, goddeſs of wiſdom: with the 
ſeveral liberal ſciences ; the three deſtinies, Clotho, 
Lacheſis, and Atropos; Tellus, the goddeſs of earth; 
Priapus, the god of gardens; Pytho, the goddeſs of 
eloquence; Veſta, goddeſs of chaſtity. | 
Neptune, in his chariot, ſhould. poſſeſs the center of 
the greateſt body of water, whether it be fountain, 
baſon, or whatſoever there is of that kind, and at- 
tended with the Naiades, Tritons, and his other ſca 
attendants. 
For canals, baſons, and fiſh- ponds, Palzmon, Paniſ- 
cus, and Oceanus, gods; Dione, Melicerta, Thetis, 
and Marica, fea goddeſſes; Salacia, goddeſs of the 
water; Naiades, fairies of the water; and the firens, 
Parthenope, Ligia, and Leucoſia. | 
Flora and Chloris, ſſes of flowers, and alſo Ve- 
nus, Daphne, and Rucina, the goddeſs of weeding, 
in the flower-garden. 1 
The Di minores ought alſo to poſſeſs the niches. 
Ceres, Pomona, and the Heſperides, Ægle, Arethuſa, 
and Heſperethuſa, who were three fiſters, feigned to 
have an orchard of golden Apples, kept by a dragon, 
op them away, 
ſhould be placed in the orchard.: the fauns and ſylvans 
ſhould/be; placed in the more remote and rural centers 


and parts of the wood work. 


4 Bacchus 


woken 
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Bacchus, the god of wine, and Silenus, in vineyards. 
Daphne and Diana, Flora and Venus, ſhould have 
their places in the flower-garden. 3 
Folus, god of the winds, and the Oreades, fairies of 
the mountains, ſhould be placed on high mounts, 
terrace walks, &c. 
The goddeſs Vallenta in vallies. | 
Harpocrates and Angerona, the former the god, and 
the latter the goddeſs, of ſilence, and Mercury, the 
god of eloquence, in private cabinets in a wilderneſs 
or grove. 
Ariſtzus, the patron of bees, near an apiary. 
Morpheus and Pan, gods of ſheep, Pales, the god- 
deſs of ſhepherds, and Bubona, the goddeſs of oxen, 
in ſmall paddocks of ſheep in open lawns. But un- 
leſs theſe ſtatues are good, or copies from thoſe which 
are ſo, there had berter be none in gardens, for perſons 
of taſte cannot bear to ſee ordinary ones. 
STELLATE plants are ſuch as have their leaves 
placed at certain knots or intervals of the ſtalks in 
form of a ſtar: of this tribe are Madder, Gooſe- 
graſs, Ladies Bedſtraw, &c. 
STERILITY ſignifies barrenneſs. 
STEWART IA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 758. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five oval concave ſegments ;, it has five large oval 
petals which ſpread open, and a great number of ſlender 
ſtamina which are joined in a cylinder at bottom, which 
are ſhorter than the petals, to which they are connected at 
their baſe, and are terminated by roundiſh proſtrate ſum- 


mits, with a roundiſh hairy germen, ſupporting five ſtyles | 


the length of the ſtamina, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas, The 
germen afterward turns to a froe-cornered capſule with 
Ave cells, opening with five valves whoſe cells are cloſed, 
each containing one oval compreſſed ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina connected together 
in a column. 
We know but one Sprcixs of this genus, viz. 


 STEWARTIA (Malacodendron.) Act. Upſal. 1741. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 698. Stewartia, Malacodendron. Mitch. 
The title of this genus was * it in honour of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, whoſe great 
knowledge of the ſcience of botany is well known 
to all who have have the honour of his lordſhip's ac- 
quaintance. 3 ; 
This ſhrub grows naturally in Virginia, where it 
riſes with ſtrong ligneous ſtalks to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, ſending out branches on every ſide, 
covered with a brown bark, garniſhed with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves like thoſe of the Cherry-tree, 
about two inches and a half long, and one inch and a 
half broad ; they are ſawed on their edges, and are 
pretty much veined, ſtanding alternately. The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the ſtalk ; their em- 
| palements are of one leaf, cut into five obtuſe ſegments 
almoſt to the bottom. The flower 1s of one petal (ac- 
cording to Ray and Tournefort,) which is cut into 
five parts almoſt to the bottom, but their baſe are 
connected together, and fall off united; the ſegments 
are narrow at their baſe, but ſpread open, are broad 
and obtuſe at their points, and hollowed like a ſpoon 
in the middle; they are white, but one of the ſeg- 
ments in each flower is ſtained with an herbacous yel- 
low colour. In the center of the flower ariſe five 
ſtyles, which are ſurrounded by a circle of purple 
ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh blue ſummits. The 
ſtamina are inſerted to the baſe of the petals, ſo form 
at their baſe one body, being there connected toge- 
ther. It flowers the latter end of May. The fruit of 
this is a conical, dry, hgneous E having five 
ſharp angles and five cells, which open at the top with 
five valves, each cell containing one oblong ſmooth. 
ſeed. | Wil 
This ſhrub is at preſent very rare in the Engliſh gar- 
dens. The ſeeds are ſeldom brought to England, 
and thoſe frequently fail, either by their not N 
been properly impregnated, or duly ripened, for | 
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have examined ſeveral which have been hollow, hav- 
ing only a ſhell; and when the plants. come up, they 
are very difficult to maintain while young; for if th 
are expoſed to too much ſun, they will ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed, nor do they thrive when expoſed to the open 
air. The only way in which I have ſeen the young 
plants ſucceed was, when they were ſown under glafles, 
and the ſurface of the ground between the plants 
covered with Moſs to keep the ground moiſt, and the 

laſſes were conſtantly ſhaded every day when the 
lun was bright. With this management the plants 
ſeemed in good health, but made little progreſs in 


their growth. | 
STOCK GILIFLOWER. See CuziranTHus 
S T QEBE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 839. 


The CHaracTtrs are, | 
The flower is 9 of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in one common empalement, whoſe 
ſcales are awl-ſhaped and permanent; between each ſcale 
is ſituated one floret, whoſe empalement is compoſed of 
ve narrow acute leaves which are equal and erett. 
The florets are funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, cut into five 
points at the brim, ſpread open; they have five ſhort 
hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits with 
Ave indentures, and an oblong germen, ſupporting a flen- 
der ſtyle, crowned by a bifid acute ſtigma. -T he germen after- 
ward becomes a ſingle ſeed, crowned with a long feathery 
down, fitting in the common empalement. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 

lants whole flowers have many partial empalements 

included in the common one. 

We have but one Spxcizs of this genus, viz. 


STOEBE (/E1hiopica.) Hort. Cliff. 360. Stæbe. Helichry- 


ſoides juniperi creberrimis aduncis foliis, floribus in 
ramulorum cymis Vaill. Act. Par. 1719. Baſtard Eli- 
chryſum with crooked Juniper leaves, and flowers growing 
at the tops of the branches. 

This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; it is a perennial plant, with a ligneous (talk 


which riſes two or three feet high, ſending out ſlen- 


der branches from the ſides, which are garniſhed with 


' ſhort linear leaves that are for the moſt part hooked , 


they are of a grayiſh colour, and placed irregularly 
round the branches; the flowers are produced in ſin- 
gle heads at the end of the branches; they are of a 
pale yellow colour, and are compoſed of ſeveral her- 
maphrodite florets, each having a ſeparate cup, in- 
cluded in one common empalement, whoſe * lie 
over each other like thoſe of fiſh. The florets are 


- ſingle, and peep out between the ſcales of the em- 


palement. This plant flowers in Auguſt, but ſeldom 
roduces good ſceds in England, 

t is propagated by cuttings or flips, which ſhould 
be planted in July upon a bed of ſoft loam, and co- 
vered cloſe down either with a bell or hand-glaſs, 
ſhading them every day from the ſun till the Wo 
taken root ; then they muſt be gradually inured to the 
open air, and afterward taken up, and planted in 
pots, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root; then they may be placed in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation with other tender exotic plants, and in autumn 


they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for they are too 


tender to live through the winter in the open air in 
England. | 


ST&CH As. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 201, tab. 95. La- 


vendula. Lin. Gen. Plant. 630 [fo called from cer- 
tain iſles in the Mediterranean Sea, belonging to the 
French, where this plant was firſt found. In the 


- ſhops it is called Stœchas Arabica, not becauſe it 


rows there, but becauſe the Arabian phyſicians 
ighly commend this herb.] Caſſidony, French La- 
vender, or Stickadore. | e. 
The ChARACTERS are, 5 
The flower has an oval permanent empalement of one 
leaf, whoſe brim bas. ſome obſcure indentures; it is. of 
the lip kind with one petal, having 4 cylindrical tube 
longer than the empalement, whoſe brim ſpreads open. 


_ The upper lip is large, biſid, and open ; the under lip is 


It has four 


e 
cut into three roundiſh almoſt equal ſegments. 
| I2 flaming 


— — — —— — 


flaming within the tube, which ar? turned afide, two 6 
which are ſhorter than the other, terminated by ſmall 


. ſummits, and a quadriſd germen ſupporting a ſiender 


Ayle the length of the tube, crowned by an obtuſe indented 
ſtigma. e germen afterward turn to four almoſt oval 
ſeeds which ripen in the empalement, to which the follow- 
ing notes muſt be added : the flowers are ranged in ſeveral 
ſeries, and the ſpikes are terminated by tufts of leaves. 

This genus ot plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, joining it to Lavendula, 
which contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers have two 
long and two ſhorter ſtamina, and the ſeeds are naked. 

The Speis are, 


1. Srogchas (Offiinarum) foliis lanceolato- linearibus, 


pedunculis brevioribus. SS with . ſpear-ſhaped li- 
near leaves, and ſhorter foot-ſtalks to the flowers. Stœ- 
chas purpurea. C. B. P. 216. Purple Stzchas, or com- 
mon French Lavender. 


2. STOECHAS (Pedunculatus) foliis lanceolato- linearibus, 


dunculis longiſſimis. Sræchas with ſpear-ſhaped linear 
eaves, and the — oot-ftalks to the flowers. Stœchas 
cauliculis non folioſis. C. B. P. 216. Stechas with- 
out foot-ſtalks and leaves. 


3. STOECHAS (Dentatus) foliis pinnato-dentatis. Stzchas 


with winged indented leaves. Stœchas folio ſerrato. 
C. B. P. 216. Stæchas with a ſawed leaf. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Spain, from whence the tops or heads of flowers 
are imported to England for medicinal uſe: this has 


a low, thick, ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about two feet |. 


high, ſending out ligneous branches the whole length, 


which are garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped linear leaves |" 


about an inch long, which are hoary and pointed, of 
a ſtrong aromatic ſcent, and ſtand oppolite on the 
branches at each joint, with ſmaller leaves of the 
ſame ſhape coming out at the ſame places. The 
branches are terminated with ſcaly ſpikes of purple 
flowers about an inch in length ; the ſpikes are four- 
cornered ; the ſcales lie over each other like thoſe of 
fiſh ; out of each ſcale peeps one lip flower, whoſe 
tube is the length of the ſcale, ſo the two lips only 
appear; the under is ſpread open, and the upper 
ſtands erect. The ſpike of flowers is terminated by a 
ſmall tuft of purple leaves likethe Clary of Matthiolus; 
the flowers appear in May and June, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval ſeeds which ripen in Auguſt. The whole 
plant has a very ſtrong, aromatic, agreeable odour. 
The heads of flowers of this kind are uſed in ſome 
of the capital medicines directed by the College of 
Phyſicians, which are commonly brought from the 
ſouth of France, where the plants are in great plenty; 
but, as theſe are ſeldom imported, and very little care 
taken in the drying and packing them, they are very 
apt to take a . — in their paſſage, and are not 
near ſo good for uſe as thoſe which are gathered freſh 
in England, where the plants may be cultivated to 

reat advantage. 

he ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain. The dif- 
ference between this and the firſt conſiſts in the foot- 
ſtalks, which ſuſtain the ſpikes of flowers, bein 
three times the length of thoſe of the firſt, and naked, 
having no leaves. The ſpikes of flowers are longer 
arid not ſo thick, and they have more coloured leaves 
on their tops, which are longer, and of a brighter 
purple colour. Theſe differences are not accidental, 


for I have many years propagated this plant by ſeeds, ' 


and have always found them the ſame. The flowers, 
ſeeds, and other parts are the ſame. Of both 
theſe there are ſome plants which vary in the colour 
of their flowers, ſome producing white, and others 

liſh lowers, but the moſt common colour is blue. 
Theſe plants may be cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds 
upon a bed of light dry ſoil in March, and when 
they come UP, they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
weeds until they are two inches high, at which time 


they ſhould be removed ; therefore there muſt be a 
ſpot of light dry ground prepared, and laid level, 
which muſt be trodden out in beds, into which the 
plants ſhould be planted at about five or ſix inches 
diſtance each way, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
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until they have taken root, after which they will re- 


quire no further care but to keep them clear from 
weeds the following ſummer ; but, if the winter 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be proper to cover them 
with mats, Peas-haulm, or ſome other light covering, to 
guard them againſt the froſt, which otherwiſe would 
be apt to injure them while they are ſo young; but in 
March, or the beginning of April, the following 
{pring, they mult be removed into the places where 
they are to remain, obſerving if poſſible, to tran. 
plant them in a warm moiſt ſcaſon, and not let them 
remain long above ground, for if their roots are dried 
they. ſeldom grow well after. The ſoil in which theſe 
are planted ſhould be a dry warm ſand or gravel, and 
the poorer the ſoil is in which they are planted, the 
better they will endure the cold of the winter, pro- 
vided tlie ground be dry; though indeed the plants 
will thrive better in ſummer upon a rich moiſt ground, 
but then they will not produce ſo many flowers, nor 
will the heads or ſpikes have near ſo ſtrong an aroma- 
tic ſcent, as is the caſe with moſt forts of aromatic 
plants. | 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by planting 
flips or cuttings of any of the kinds in the ſpring, ob- 
ſerving to refreſh them with water until they have 
taken root, after which they may be managed as hath 
been directed for the ſeedling plants; but, as thoſe 
plants raiſed from feeds are much better than theſe, 
it is hardly worth while to propagate them this way, 
eſpecially ſince their ſeeds ripen ſo well in this country, 
The heads of the firſt forts may be gathered for ule, 
when the flowers are in full perfection, and ſpread tv 
- dry in a ſhady place, after which they may be put up 
for uſe. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Andaluſia in Spain, 
and alſo about Murcia; this has a ligneous ſtalk 
whieh rifes 4wo or three feet high, furniſhed with 
branches on every ſide the whole length, which are 
four-cornered, and garniſhed with leaves placed op- 
polite by pairs, which are about an inch long, and 
an eighth of an inch broad, indented regularly en both 
ſides almoſt ro the midrib, in form of winged 
leaves ; they are of a grayiſh colour, have a pleafant 
aromatic odour, and biting warm taſte. The flowers 
are produced in ſcaly ſpikes at the end of the branches, 
ſtanding upon long naked foot-ſtalks ; the ſpikes are 
four-cornered, hairy, and about an inch long, ter- 
minated by a few purpliſh leaves in the like manner 
as the other ſorts, which inclined me to keep it juined 
to them. Ir flowers great part of ſummer, but the 
| ſeeds very rarely ripen in England. | 
As this plant ſeldom produces ſeeds in England, it 
is propagated by ſlips or cuttings, which, if planted 
in April, and treated in the ſame way as thoſe of the 
two other ſorts, will rake root very freely; but theſe 
plants, when rooted, mult be planted in pots, that 
they may be ſheltered from ſevere froſt in winter, be- 
cauſe they are too tender to hve in the open air 
through the winter in England, eſpecially while they 
are young; but when they have obtained ſtrength, 
ſome of them may be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in a warm ſituation, upon a dry rubbiſhy ſoil, 
where they will be ſtinted from growing too vigoroully, 
ſo will endure the cold much better than if they were 
rowing in better ground. 
$TON CROP. See Srpun. 
STONECROP-TREE. See CnENOrODIUA. 
STOVES are contrivances far the preſerving ſuch 
tender exotic plants, which will not hve in theſe nor- 
thern countries without artificial warmth in winter. 
Theſe are built in different methods, according to 
the ingenuity of the artiſt, or the different purpoſes 
for which they are intended, but in England they arc 
at preſent reducible to two or three. 
The firſt is called a dry Stove, being fo contrived, 
that the flues, through which the ſmoke paſſes, arc 
either carried under the pavement of the floor, or elſe 
are erected in the back part of the houſ-, over each 
other, and are returned ſix or eight times the whole 
length of the Stove, according to the height. 58 
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theſe Stoves the — are placed on ſhelves of boards 
laid on a ſcaffold, riſing 
ſeats in a theatre, for the greater advantage of their 
{tanding in fight, and enjoying an equal ſhare of 
light and air. In theſe Stoves are commonly placed 
the tender ſorts of Aloes, Cereuſes, Euphorbiums, 
Tithymals, and other ſucculent plants, which are im- 
patient of moiſture in winter, and therefore require 
for the moſt part to be kept in a ſeparate Stove, and 
not placed among trees or herbaceous plants, which 
per{pire freely, and thereby often cauſe a damp air in 
the houſe, which is imbibed by the ſucculent plants 
to their no ſmall prejudice. Theſe Stoves may be re- 
gulated by a thermometer ſo as not to over-heat them, 
nor let the plants ſuffer by cold ; in order to which, 
all ſuch plants as require nearly the ſame degree of 
heat, ſhould be placed by themſelves. in a ſeparate 
houſe, for if in the ſame Stove there are plants placed 
of many different countries, which require as man 
different heats, by making the houſe warm enoug 
for ſome plants, others, by having too much heat, 
are drawn and ſpoiled. 

The other ſort of Stoves are commonly called bark 
Stoves, to diſtinguiſh them from the dry Stoves 
already mentioned. Theſe have a large pit, nearly the 
length of the houſe, three feet deep, and fix or ſeven 
feet wide, according to the breadth of the houſe, 
which pit is filled with freſh tanners bark to make a 
hot-bed, and in this bed the pots of the moſt tender 
exotic. trees and herbaceous plants are plunged. 
The hear of this bed being moderate, the roots of 
the plants are always kept in action, and the moiſture 
detained by the bark, keeps the fibres of their roots 
in a ductile ſtate, which in the dry Stove, where they 
are placed on ſhelves, are ſubject to dry too faſt, to 
the great injury of the plants. In theſe Stoves, if 
they are rightly contrived, .may be preſerved the moſt 
tender exotic trees and plants, which, before the 
uſe of the bark was introduced, were thought impoſſi- 
ble to be kept in England; but, as there is ſome ſkill 
required in the ſtructure of both theſe Stoves, I ſhall 
not only deſcribe them as intelligibly as poſſible, but 
alſo annex plans of both Stoves hereto, by which it 
is hoped every curious perſon will be capable of di- 
recting his workmen in their ſtructure. 

The Srnvifon of theſe Stoves ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the number of plants intended to be pre- 
ſerved, or the particular fancy of the owner, but 
their length ſhould not-exceed forty feet for one fire- 
place; but where there are two fires it will be proper 
to make a partition of glaſs in the middle, and to 
have two tan-pits, that there may be two different 
degrees of heat for plants from different countries 
(for the reaſons before given in the account of dry 


Stoves ;) and were I to erect a range of Stoves, they 


ſhould be all builtin one, and only divided with glaſs 
partitions, at leaſt the half way toward the front, 
which will be of great advantage to the ym be- 
cauſe they may have the air in each diviſion ſhifted 
by ſliding the glaſſes of the partitions, or by opening 
the glaſs door which ſhould be made between each di- 
viſion, for the more eaſy paſſage from one to the other. 
Theſe Stoves ſhould be raiſed above the level of 
the ground, in proportion to the dryneſs of the place, 
for if they are built on a moiſt ſituation, the whole 
ſhould be placed upon the top of the ground, ſo that 


the brick-work in front muſt be raiſed three feet 


above the ſurface, which is the depth of the bark-bed, 
whereby none of the bark will be in danger of lying 
in water; but if the ſoil be dry, the-brick-work in front 
need not be more than one foot above ground, and 
the pit may be ſunk two feet below the ſurface, Upon 
the to 

plate = timber, into which the wood · work of theframe 
15 to be mortiſed ; this ſhould be of ſound Oak felled 
in winter, without ſap, the dimenſion one foot wide, 
and fix inches deep, and the upright timbers in front 
muſt be placed four feet aſunder, or ſomewhat more, 
which is the proportion of the width of the glaſs doors 
or ſaſhes ; theſe ſhould be about ſix feet and a half, 


this brick-work in front muſt. be laid the 


above cach other like the 


—{ 


A 


or ſeven feet long, and placed upright; their dimen- 


ſion ſhould be nine inches by ſix, of yellow Fir; but 


from the top of theſe ſhould be ſloping glaſſes, which 
thould reach within three feet of the back of the 
ſtove, where there ſhould be a ſtrong crown-piece 
of timber plated, in which there ſhould be a groove 
made for the glaſſes to ſlide into; the dimenſion of 
the ſloping timbers ſhould be ten inches by nine of 
yellow Fir, and the crown-plate one foot by nine or 
ten inches of the ſame timber. The wall in the back 
part of the Stove ſhould be at leaſt thirteen inches 
thick, but eighteen or twenty-two inches, which is 
two bricks and a half, will be better, for the greater 
thickneſs there is in the back wall, the more heat 
will be thrown to the front, whereby the air of the 
Stove will be better warmed, and the building will be 
ſo much ſtronger; for to this back wall the flues, 
through which the ſmoke is to paſs, muſt be joined, 
This back wall ſhould be Rook up about ſixteen or 
twenty feet high, or more for tall Stoves, that they 
may be of a proper height to ſupport the timbers of 
the back roof, which covers the ſhed behind the Stove. 
Tne roof is faſtened into the crown-piece before-men- 
tioned, which in tall Stoves ſhould be about thirty 
feet above the ſurface of the tan-bed, which will give 
a ſufficient declivity to the ſloping glaſſes to carry off 
the wet, and be of a reaſonable height for containing 
many tall plants. The back roof may be ſlated, co- 
vered with lead, or tiled, according to the fancy of 
the owner; but the manner of the outſide building 
is better expreſſed by the annexed plan, than is poſſi- 
ble to be deſcribed in words. 

In the tront of: the houſe, before the tan-bed, there 
ſhould be a walk, about two feet wide, for the conve- 
niency of walking z next to which the bark-pit muſt 
be placed, which ſhould be in width proportionable 
to the breadth of the houſe.” If the houſe is fourteen 
feet wide, which is a due proportion, the pit may 
be eight feet wide, and behind the pit ſhould be a 
walk two feet wide, to paſs, in order to water the 
plants, &c. then there will be two feet left next the 
back wall to ere& the flues, which muſt be all raiſed 
above the level of the bark-bed. Theſe flues oughr 
to be one foot wide in the clear, that they may not be 
too ſoon ſtopped with the ſoot, as alſo for the more 
conveniently cleaning them; the lower flue, into 
which the ſmoke firſt enters from the fire, ſhould be 
two feet deep in the clear; this ſhould be covered 
with broad tiles, which ſhould be a foot and a half 
{quare, or one foot by a foot and a half long, that 
they oy be wide enough to' extend' over the 
wall in front of the flues, and to take ſufficient hold 
of the back wall; over this the ſecond flue muſt 
be returned back again, which may be twenty inches 
deep, and covered on the top as before; and ſo in 
like manner the flues may be returned over each 
other ſix or eight times, that the heat may be ſpent 
before the ſmoke paſſes off. The thickneſs of the 
wall in front of theſe flues need not be more than 
four inches, or three will do very well if they are 
carefully carried up, but it muſt be well jointed with 
mortar, and pargitered within ſide to prevent the 
ſmoke from getting into the houſe : the outſide ſhould 
be faced with mortar, and covered with a coarſe cloth, 
to keep the mortar from cracking, as is practiſed in 
ſetting up coppers. If this be carefully done, there 
will be no dangen of the ſmoke entering the houſe, 
which cannot be too carefully guarded-againſt, for 
there is nothing more injurious to plants than ſmoke, 
which will cauſe them to drop their leaves, and, if it 
continue long in the houſe, will entirely deſtroy them. 
The fire-place muſt be made at one end, where there 


is but one; but, if the Stove is ſo long as to require 


two, they ſnould be placed at each end of the ſhed, 
which muſt be made the length of the Stove, that the 
fires and the back of the flues may not ſuffer from 
the outer air; for it will be impoſſible to make the 
fires burn equally, where the wind has full ingreſs to 
it, and it will be troubleſome to attend the fire in wet 
weather, where. it is expoſed to the rain, 1 


— — — — — OO 
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The contrivance of the furnace muſt be according to 
the fuel which is deſigned to burn, but as turf is the 
belt firing for Stoves, where it can be had cheap, ma- 
ny prefer it, becaule it laſts longer than any other 
fort of fuel, and fo requires leſs attendance, I ſhall 
deſcribe.a proper ſort of furnace for that purpoſe. 
The whole of this furnace ſhould be erected within 
the houſe, hich will be a great addition to the heat, 
and the front-wall on the outſide of the fire-place, 
next the ſhed, ſhould be three bricks thick; the better 
to prevent the heat from coming out that way. The 
door of the furnace, at which the fuel is put in, muſt 
be as ſmall as conveniently may be to 4 of the 
fuel; and this door ſhould be placed near the up- 
part of the furnace, and made to ſhut as cloſe as 
poſſible, ſo that there may be but little of the heat 
paſs off through it. This furnace ſhould be about 
twenty inches deep, and ſixteen inches ſquare at bot- 
rom, but may be ſloped off on every fide, ſo as to be 
two feet ſquare at the top, and under this furnace 
ſhould be a place for the aſhes to fall into, which 


ſhould be about a foot deep, and as wide at the bot- | 


tom of the furnace; this ſhould alſo have an iron door 
to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible, but juſt over the aſh hole, 
above the bars which ſupport the fuel, ſhould be a 
ſquare hole about four or fix inches wide to let in air 
to make the fire burn: this muſt alſo have an iron 
frame, and a door to ſhut cloſe when the fire is per- 
fectly lighted, which will make the fuel laſt longer, 
and the heat will be more moderate. 


The top of this furnace ſhould be nearly equal to | 


the top of the bark-bed, that the loweſt flue may be 
above the fire, ſo that there may be a greater draught 
for the ſmoke, and the furnace ſhould be arched over 
with bricks. The beſt materials for this purpoſe are 
what the bricklayers call Windſor bricks, which ſhould 
be laid in loam of the ſame kind as the bricks are made 
with, which, when burat by the fire, will cement the 
, whole together, and become like one brick ; but you 
ſhould be very careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark-bed, for the heat of the 
fire will, by its long continuance, dry the bark, ſo 
that it will loſe its virtue, and be in danger of taking 
fire; to prevent which, it will be the beſt method to 
continue a hollow, between the brick-work of the 
fire and that of the pit, about four or five inches wide, 
which will effectually prevent any damage ariſing 
from the heat of the fire; nor ſhould there be any 
wood-work placed near the flues, or the fire-place, 
becauſe the continual heat of the Stoye may in time 
dry it ſo much as to cauſe it to take fire, which 
| ſhould be very carefully guarded againſt. | 

The entrance into this Stove ſhould be either from a 
gtreen-houſe, the dry Stove, or elſe through the ſhed 
where the fire is made, becauſe in cold weather the 
front · glaſſes mnſt not be opened. The inſide of the 
houſe ſhould be clean and white-waſhed, becauſe the 
whiter the back part of the houſe is, the better it will 
reflect the light, which is of great conſequence to 
plants, eſpecially in winter, when the Stove 1s obliged 

to be ſhut up cloſe. | 
Over the top fliding-glaſſes there ſhould be either 
wooden ſhutters, or tarpaulins fixed in frames to co- 
ver them in bad weather, to prevent the wet from 
gettin through the glaſſes, and to ſecure them from 
ing broken by ſtorms of hail, and theſe outer co- 
verings will be very ſerviceable to keep out the froſt ; 
and it in very ſevere cold there is a tarpaulin hung be- 
fore the upright glaſſes in the front, it will be of great 
ſervice to the Stove, for then much leſs fire will pre- 

ſerve a heat in the houſe. | 


"Io the warnielt of theſe bouſes dt d wißdns ſhould; be 


placed the moſt tender exotic trees and plants, a lift of 
which followeth : - 1 . 
Acajou, or Caſhew,  , Bananas. 
©. Ahoual,.. + Baſtard Cedar of Barba- 
Allegator Pear, does, 
Allſpice, or Pimento, Baſtard Locuſt of Barba- 


Arrow-root, 


Bully- tree, 


Cocoa- nut- tree, 
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Button- wood of Barba- Macaw-tree, 

does, Mamee-tree, 
Cabbage-tree, Manchineel-tree, 
Cocoa-tree, Mimoſa, or Senſitive 
Calabaſh-tree, Plants, 
Caſſada, Nickar-tree, or Bonduc, 
Cherry-tres of Barbadoes, Palm-trees, of ſeveral forts, 


Papaw-tree, 
Plantain-tree, 
Plum-tree of Jamaica, 


rtex Winteranus, 
Ciiſtard-apple, 


Date-tree, | Hog-plum, | 
Dumb Cane, Sapotilla-tree, 
Fiddle-wood, Santa Maria, 
Fig-tree, the arched In- Sour Sop, 

dian, _ - Sugar-Apple, 
Flower-fence of Barba- Sweet Sop, 

does, Tamarind- tree, 
Fuſtic-tree, Tulip-flower, or White- 
Ginger, wood, 
Guaiacum, = 


Theſe with moſt other ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, which are natives of very warm 
countries, ſhould be plunged in the bark-bed for the 
reaſons already aſſigned, and over the flues may be a 
conveniency made to ſet the Melon Thiſtle, the ten- 
der forts of Cereuſes, and Euphorbiums, with other 
very tender ſucculent plants, which require to be kept 
dry in winter. . 
As in this Stove are placed the plants of the hotteſt 
arts of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, the heat ſhould be 
ept up equal to that marked Anana upon the botani- 
cal thermometers, and ſhould never be ſuffered to be 
above cight or ten degrees cooler at moſt ; nor ſhould 
the ſpirit be raiſed above ten degrees higher in the 
thermometer during the winter ſeaſon, both which 
extremes will.be equally injurious to the plants. 
But in order to judge more exactly of the temper of 
the air in the Stove, the thermometer ſhould be hung 
at a good diſtance from the fire; nor ſhould the tube 
be expoſed to the ſun, but, on the contrary, as much 
in ſhade as poſſible z becauſe; whenever the ſun ſhines 
upon the ball of the thermometer but one ſingle 
hour, it will raiſe the liquor in the tube conſiderably, 
when perhaps the air of the houſe is not near ſo 
warm, which many times deceives thoſe who are not 
aware of this. "IT" 
In the management of the plants placed in the bark- 
bed, there mult be a particular regard had to the tem- 
er of the bark, and the air of the houſe, that neither 
be too violent; as alſo to water them frequently, but 
ſparingly in cold weather, becauſe when they are in 


continual warmth, which will cauſe them to perſpire 


freely, if they have not a proper ſupply to anſwer 
their diſcharge, their leaves will decay, and ſoon fall 
off, As to the farther directions concerning the cul- 
ture of the particular plants, the reader is deſired to 
turn to their ſeveral articles, where they are diſtinctly 
treated of. | | | 
The other ſort of Stove, which is commonly called 
the dry Stove, as was before ſaid, may be either built 
with upright and ſloping glaſſes at the top, in the ſame 
manner, and after the ſame model of the bark 
Stove, which is the moſt convenient; or elſe the 
front glaſſes, which ſhould run from the floor of 
the cieling, may be laid ſloping, to an angle of 
45 degrees, the better to admit the rays bf the 
ſun in ſpring and autumn, when the ſun declines. 
The latter method has been chiefly followed by moſt 
rſons who have built theſe ſorts of Stoves, but where 
have had the contrivance of Stoves of this kind, I 


have always built them after the model of the bark 


Stove, with upright glaſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes 
over them, becauſe this will more eaſily admit the ſun 
at all the different ſeaſons ; for in ſummer, when the 
ſun is high, the top glaſſes will admit the rays to ſhine 


almoſt all over the houſe, and in winter, when the 
ſuon is low, the front 


glaſſes will admit its rays ; 
whereas, when the glaſſes are laid to any declivity in 
one direction, the rays of the ſun will not fall — 
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thereon above a fortnight in autumn, and about the 
ſame time in ſpring, and during the other parts of 
the year they will fall obliquely thereon; and in ſum- 


mer, when the ſun is high, the rays will not reach 
above five or ſix feet from the gla es, for the proof 


of this ſee the article Sun. Bel 
toward the back part of the houſe, will not thrive in 
the ſummer ſea 


four feet of the back of the houſe, theſe, by being 
drawn down in hot weather, will let in perpendicular 
air to all the plants ; and of how much ſervice this is 
to all ſorts of plants, every one who has had oppor- 


tunity of obſerving the growth of plants in a Stove, | 
will eaſily judge; for when plants are placed under | 


cover of a cieling, they always turn themſelves toward 


the air and light, and thereby grow crooked, and if | 


in order to preſerve them ſtrait, they are turned every 
week, they will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look 


pale and ſickly ; for which reaſons, I am ſure, who- | 


ever has made trial of both forts of Stoves, will rea- 
dily join with me to recommend the model of the 
bark Stove for every purpole. 

As to the farther contrivance of this Stove, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve the temper of the place, whether 
the ſituation be dry or wet; if it be dry, then the 
floor need not be raiſed above two feet above the le- 
vel of the ground ; but if it be wet, it will be proper 
to raiſe it three feet, eſpecially if theſe flues are to 
be carried under the floor; for when they are erected 
cloſe upon the ſurface of the ground, theſe will raiſe 
a damp, which will prevent the flues drawing ſo well 


as when they are more elevated. The furnace of this | 


Stove muſt laced at one end of the houſe, ac- 
cording to the directions before given. This muſt be 
made according to the fuel intended to burn, which, 
if for coals or wood, may be made according to the 
common method for coppers, but only much larger; 
becauſe, as the fire is to be continued in the night 
chiefly, if there is not room to contain a proper quan- 


tity of fuel, it will occaſion a great deal of trouble 


in attending upon the Fre in the night, which ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible; becauſe, whenever the 
trouble is made very great or difficult, and the per- 
ſon who is intruſted with the care of it, has' not a 
very great affection for the thing, and is withal not 
very careful, there will be great hazard of the fire 
being neglected, which in a little time may be of 
dangerous conſequence to the plants; but, if the 
fuel intended be turf, then the contrivance of the 
furnace may be the ſame as for the bark Stove already 
mentioned. The flues of this Stove, if they are car- 


ried under the pavement, may be turned after the fol- 
lowing manner, | * 


FT | 


which will cauſe them to draw better than if ſtrait, and | - 


by this method of diſpoſing them, they may be ſo much 
turned as to reach almoſt from the back to the front 
of the houſe. 

The depth of them ſhould not be leſs than eighteen 
inches, and the width nearly equal, which will pre- 
vent their being choaked up with ſoot, as is often the 
caſe when the 18 are made too ſmall. The ſpaces 
between the flues ſhould be filled up either with dry 
brick rubbiſh, lime, or ſand, from which there will 
little moiſture ariſe ; and the flues ſhould be cloſely 
plaiſtered with loam both within and without, and the 
upper part of them covered with a coarſe cloth under 
the floor, to prevent the ſmoke from getting into the 
houſe. | 

When the flue is carried from the furnace to the end 
of the houſe, it may be returned in the back above 
the floor twice in ſtrait lines, which may be contrived 
to appear like a ſtep or two, by which means the 
ſmoke will be continued in the houſe until all its heat 
is ſpent, which will conſequently warm the air of the 
houſe the better ; and the chimneys, through which 


es, the plants placed | 


on for want of air; whereas when | 
there are ſloping glaſles at the top, which run within | 
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the ſtoke is to paſs off, may be either at both ends, | 


or in the middle, carried up in the thickneſs of the 


brick work of the flues, ſo as not to appear in ſight 


in the houſe. The flues ſhould. be firtt covered wigh 
broad tiles ſixteen inches long, and then a bed of 
ſand laid over them about two inches thick, upon 
which the other tiles ſhould be laid to correſpond with 
the reſt of the flour. This thickneſs. of cover will be 


full enough to prevent the too ſudden riſe of the heat 
from the flues. 


But if the furnace is placed under the floor, the thick- 


neſs of ſand between the brick arch which covers it 
and the floor, ſhould not be leſs than four or ſix inches, 
ſo that the bottom of the furnace ſhould be ſunk the 
lower; and if from the fire- place to the end of the 
houſe, the flues are laid a little riſing, it will cauſe 


them to draw the better; but this riſe muſt be aJlow- 


ed in the placing them lower under the floor next the 
fire, becauſe the floor muſt be laid perfectly level, 
otherwiſe it will appear unſightly. | 
In this Stove there ſhould be a ſtand or 
| ſcaffold erected for placing ſhelves above 
_N each other, in the manner annexed, that 
the plants may be diſpoſed above each 
other, ſo as to make a handſome. appearance in the 
houſe ; but theſe ſhelves ſhould be made moveable, 
ſo as to be raiſed or ſunk, according to the various 
heights of the plants, otherwiſe it will be very trou- 
bleÞme to raiſe or ſink every particular plant accord- 
ing to their heights, or every year as they advance in 
their growth. 1 
In placing the feet of this ſtand you muſt be careful 
not to ſet them too near the fire, nor directly upon 
the top of the flue, eſpecially that end next the fire, 
leſt by the conſtant heat of the tiles the wood ſhould 
take fire, which cannot be too much guarded againſt ; 
ſince ſuch an accident would go near to deſtroy all the 
plants, if the houſe eſcaped being burnt. This ſtand 
or ſcaffold ſhould be placed in the middle of the houſe, 
leaving a paſſage about two feet and a half in the 
front, and another of the ſame width in the back, for 
the more conveniently paſſing round the plants to wa- 
ter them, and that the air may freely circulate about 
them. In diſpoſing the plants, the talleſt ſhould be 


placed backward, and the ſmalleſt in front, ſo that 


there will not be occaſion for more than five or ſix 
ſhelves in height at moſt; but the ſcaffold ſhould 
be ſo contrived, that there may be two ſhelves in 
breadth laid upon every riſe whenever there may be 
occaſion for it, which will ſave a deal of trouble in 
diſpoſing of the plants. 

In the erection of theſe Stoves, it will be of great ſer- 
vice to join them all together with only glaſs partitions 
between them, as was before obſerved : and where 
ſeveral of theſe Stoves and green-houſes are required 
in one garden, then it will be very proper to have the 
green-houſe in the middle, and the Stoves at each end, 
either in the manner directed in the plan of the green- 
houſe exhibited in that article, or carried on in one 
ſtrait front. | 

By this contrivance in the ſtructure of theſe houſes, a 
perſon may paſs from one to the other of them, 
without going into the open air; which, beſides the 
pleaſure to the owner, is alſo of great uſe, becauſe 
there will be no occaſion of making a back - way into 
each of them, which otherwiſe muſt be, ſince the 
front glaſſes of the Stove ſhould not be opened in cold 
weather, if it can poſſibly be avoided on any account, 


_ otherwiſe the cold air ruſhing in, will greatly prejudice 


the very tender plants. 

But beſides the Stoves here deſcribed, and the green- 
houſe, it will be very neceſſary to have a glaſs-caſe or 
two, wherever there are great collection of plants. 
Theſe may be built exactly in the manner already de- 
ſcribed for the Stoves, with upright glaſſes in front. 
and ſloping glaſſes over the top of them, which 
ſhould run within four feet of the back of the houſe. 
The height, depth, and other dimenſions, ſhould be 
conformable to that of the Stoves, which will make a 


_ regularity in the building. Theſeamay be placed at 
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though there are ſever 


1 


ri 


the end of the range on each hand beyond the Stoves; 


and if there be a flue carried along round each of 


- theſe, with an oven to make a fire in very cold wea- 


Sher, it will ſave a great deal of labour, and prevent 
the-froſt from ever entering the houſe, be the winter 
ever ſo ſevere; but the upper glaſſes of theſe houſes 
ſhould have either ſhutters of wood, or tarpaulins in 
frames to cover them in froſty weather ; and if there 
is a contrivance to cover the upright glaſſes in froſt, 
either with mats, ſhutters, or tarpaulins, it will be of 

t uſe inwinter, otherwiſe the flue muſtbe uſed when 
froſt comes on, which ſhould only be done upon 
extraordinary occaſions ; becauſe the deſign of theſe 
houſes is, to keep ſuch plants as 
eſerved from froſt, and need no additional warmth ; 
t at the ſame time, require more air than can con- 
veniently be given them in a green-houſe. In one of 
theſe houſes may be placed all the forts of Ficoides, 
African Sedums, Cotyledons, and other ſucculent 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope.* In the other 
may be placed the ſeveral kinds of Arctotis, Oſteo- 
ſpermum, Royena, Lotus, and other woody or her- 
baceous plants from the ſame country, or any other 
in the ſame latitude. 
Thus by contriving the green-houſe in the middle, 
and one Stove and a glaſs-caſe at each end, there 
will be a conveniency to keep plants from all the dif- 
ferent parts of the world, which can be no otherwiſe 
maintained but by placing them in different d 
of heat, according to the places of their native growth. 
The Stoves before deſcribed are ſuch as are uſually 
built to maintain exotic plant, which will not live in 
England, unleſs they enjoy a temperature of air, ap- 
proaching to that of the ſeveral countries from whence 
they are brought ; therefore, whoever is inclinable to 
preſerve a large collection of plants from different 
countries, muſt contrive to have two or three of theſe 


| Stoves, each of which ſhould be kept in a different 
temperature of warmth ; and the plants ſhould be al- 


ſo adapted to the ſeveral d heat, as they ſhall 
vire to preſerve them ; but for the better informa- 
tion of thoſe who are not converſant in this 
buſineſs, there is a liſt of plants added by way of ap- 
pendix to this; in which the plants are ranged accord- 
to the different of heat which they re- 
quire to be preſerved in this country, to which the 
reader is deſired to turn for his further information: 
and as the far greateſt number of Stoves which have 
been erected in England, are deſigned for the culture 
of the Ananas only, ſo I ſhall add a deſcription and 
lans of two ſorts of Stoves, of the leaſt expence in 
building for this purpoſe ; ſo that whoever is inclina- 
ble to erect a Stove for ripening of the Ananas, may, 
by attending to the plans and deſcriptions, direct the 
building and contriving ſuch Stoves as they are deſirous 
to have, or 2 to the number of fruit propoſed 
to be ripened annually. | 
The firſt ſort of Stove is that which is deſigned for 
the plants, which produce the fruit the ſame year 
far as the plants do not generally fruit until the ſecond 
year from their _ taken from the old plants, 
whether they are ſuckers from the fide of the plants 
or crowns taken from the fruit, if they fruit the ſuc- 
ceeding year, the fruit will be ſmall ; therefore when 
they are properly managed, they will not produce 
their fruit until the ſecond year, by which time 
will have obtained ſtrength to produce _ 
fruit, in which their greateſt value conſiſts ; for al- 
varieties of this fruit, which 
differ in degrees of goodneſs, as in moſt other fruits, 
yet they may all of them be improved in their ſize, 
without diminiſhing of their excellence in taſte ; tho 
I know there are ſome perſons of a contrary opinion, 
and who believe that the ſmall fruit are always better 
flavoured than the large ; but from long experience I 
can aſſert, that the larger and better nouriſhed this 
fruit is, the higher will be its flavour, ſuppoſing the 
ſorts are the ſame; therefore every perſon who culti 
vates this fruit, ſhould endeavour to have it improv- 


ed to the greateſt perfection; in order to which it will 


| 


uire only to be 
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be proper to have a ſmall Stove, in which the young 
plants may be placed to bring them forward for fruit. 
ing, and the following autumn they ſhould be remoy. 
ed into the larger Stove for ripening : but I ſhall re. 
turn to the deſcription of the larger Stove. The 
* of this muſt be proportionable to the quantity 
of truit deſired in one ſeaſon, for as to their width, 
that ſhould not be much varied; the tan-bed ſhould 
never be narrower than fix, nor ſhould it be more than 
ſeven feet wide; for when it is more, there will be 
difficuly in reaching thoſe plants which are in the mid- 
dle of the bed, to water or clean them; and if there 
1s room enough on each fide of the bed for a walk a 
foot and a half broad, it will be ſufficient for perſons 
to water aud do every thing which is neceſſary to the 
plants ; and as theſe places are not defigned for walk- 
ing in, ſo it is to no purpoſe to have broad walks, 
which will take up too much ſpace; and the fires 
muſt be larger, in proportion to the ſpace of the houſe, 
otherwiſe the air cannot be kept in a proper tempera- 
ture of warmth. If the Stove is made thirty-ſix feet 
long in the clear, then the tan-bed may be thirty-three 
feet long, and a walk Jeft at each end a foot and a 
half wide, which will be ſufficient to walk round the 
bed to water and attend the plants; and ſuch a tan- 
bed will contain eighty fruiting plants very well if the 
bed is ſeven feet wide, and this ſtove may be very 
well warmed with one fire; but if the Stove is built 
much larger, there muſt be two fire-places contrived, 
one at each end, otherwiſe the air of the houſe cannot 
be keptin a r temperature of heat. The quan- 


tity of fuel which will be wanting for a Stove of thir- 


ty- ſix feet long in the clear, is about three chaldron 
and a half of coals, or in ſuch proportion for any | 
other ſort of fuel; when coals can be had reaſonable, 
it is the beſt kind of fuel; and the pit or Scotch coal 
is preferable to the Newcaſtle coal, becauſe the latter 
is very ſubject to melt or run into clinkers when the 
oven is very hot, which the pit coal never does, but 
always burns away with a white aſh, making bur little 
ſoot ; ſo that the flues will not require to be ſo often 
cleaned, as when the other coal is uſed. The next 
beſt fuel for Stoves 1s = where it can be procured 
good, but the ſcent of this fuel is diſagreeable to ma- 
ny — There are ſome perſons who burn wood 
in their Stoves, but this fuel requires much greater 
attendance than any other, therefore is not very 
roper for this purpoſe ; but in the building of the 
toves, the ovens mult be contrived for the ſort of fuel 
which is to be uſed in them; but theſe will be after- 
ward deſcribed, and the places where they ſhould be 
ſituated, are delineated in the plan. 
The Stoves deſigned for ripening the fruit of the 
Ananas ſhould have upright glaſſes in their front, 
which ſhould be high enough to admit a perſon to 
walk upright under them on the walk in the front 
of the houſe ; or where this cannot be admitted, the 
front walk may be ſunk one foot lower than that on 
the back of the tan-bed, ſo that the furface of the 
bed will be a foot above the walk, which will be rather 
an advantage, as the plants will be ſo much nearer 
the glaſs ; and a perſon may with great eaſe water and 
attend the plants when they are thus raiſed above the 
walk; therefore, when a Stove is ſo ſituated, as that 
the raiſing of it high above ground might be attend- 
ed with inconvenience, the walks quite round the tan- 
bed may be ſunk a foot or eighteen inches below the 
top of the bed, which will admit of the Stove being 
built ſo much lower; for if there is height for a perſon 
to walk under the glaſſes, it will be as much as is re- 
quired ; but as the flues, when returned four times 
againſt the back wall will riſe near ſeven feet, ſo the 
bottom of the lower flue ſhould be on the ſame level 
with the walk, to admit room enough for the whole 
under the roof. Over the upright glaſſes there mult 
be a range of ſloping glaſſes, which muſt run to join 
the roof, which ſhould come fo far from the back 
wall as to cover the flues, and the walk behind the 
tan- pit; for if the ſloping glaſſes are of length ſuffi- 


cient to reach nearly over the bed, the plants will re- 


quire 
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STO. 
quire no more light; therefore theſe glaſſes ſhould 
not be longer than is abſolutely neceffary, which will 
render them more manageable; but the annexed plan 
will render this more intelligible, than any written de- 
cription can do. 3 . 
The other ſort of Stove, which is deſigned for raiſing 
of young plants until they are of a proper ſize to 
proditch fruit, need not be built ſo high as the former, 
therefore there will not be wanting any upright glaſſes 
in the front; but the frames may be made in one 
flope, as in the annexed plan: indeed of late years, 
many perſons have made tan-beds with two flues run- 
ning through the back wall to warm the air in win- 
ter; and theſe beds have been covered with glaſſes, 


made in the ſame manner as thoſe for common hot- | 


beds, but larger ; theſe were contrived to ſave expence, 
and have in many places anſwered the intention, but 
to theſe there are ſeveral objections. 1. That of hav- 
ing no paſſage into them, ſo that the glafſes muſt be 
en off when the plants want water, &c, 2. The 
damps very often rife in the winter ſeaſon, when the 
olaſſes are clofely ſhut, which often prove very in- 
Jurious to the plants. 3. There is danger of the tan 
taking fire, — there is not great care taken that 
it doth not lie near the flues; ſo that although the 
ſmall Stoves here propoſed require more expence in 
their building, yet, being greatly preferable to thoſe 
its, and the after expence being the ſame, they will 
found ſo much more convenient as to render them 
more general where this fruit is cultivated. | 
Where chere is no danger of the wet ſettling about the 
tan in winter, the bark-pit-may be ſunk two feet deep 
in the ground, and raifed one foot above the ſurface; 
the only walk which is neceſſary in theſe Stoves, is that 
on the back of the tan bed, which may be on the level 
with the ſurface of the ground, ſo that the tan-bed 
will be more than one foot above the walk ; and the 
flues beginning from the level of the walk, there will 
be room to return them three times, which will warm 
the air much more with the fame fire than when they 
are carried but twice the length of the Stove. 
But in wet land the tan-bed ſhould be wholly raiſed 
above the level of the ground, in order to preſerve the 
tan from being chilled by moiſture ; and in fuch 
laces the walk on the back ſhould be raiſed near two 
ect above the level of the ground, becauſe the tan- 
bed ſhould not riſe much more than one foot above 
the walk; for if it is higher, it will be more difficult 
to teach the plants when they require water; the brick 
wall of the pit, on the ſide next the walk, need not be 


more than fout inches thick, fo far as riſes above the 


walk, but below that it ſhould be nine inches thick; 
the reaſon for reducing the wall above, is to gain 
room for the walk, which would otherwiſe be too much 
contracted; and if there is a kirb of Oak laid on the 
top of the four inch wall, it will ſecure the bricks 
from being diſplaced, and ſufficiently ſtrengthen the 
wall, which being but one foot above the walk, 
will not be in any danger of falling; and on this kirb 
there may be two or three upright iron bars fixed with 
claws, to ſupport the crown-piece of timber, which 


will ſecure it from hanging in the middle, which in | 


a great length is very often the caſe, where there 
are no ſupports placed under it : there may be more 
or leſs © theſe bars, according to the length of the 
Stove; but if they are about ten feet aſunder, it 
will be near enough. If theſe iron bars are one inch 
ſquare, they will 

deſign. ; 

Bur as it is hoped that the annexed plan of this ſmall 
Stove will convey a clear idea of the whole contri- 
vance, this will render it unneceſſary to add any far- 
ther deſcription here. 


An Explanation of the Plate which repreſents the two 
ſorts of frames with oiled paper for covering of 
Melons. wp Stan | 


flaſtened to t 


be ſtrong enough to anſwer the 


The firſt of theſe frames is contrived like the covers 
of waggons ; it has a frame of wood at the baſe, to 
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which are faſtened broad hoops which are bent over 
circularly, as is repreſented at fig. 1. width of 
this frame ſhould be from five to I feet, for lefs than 
five feet will not be ſufficient to cover the bed, and if 
they ate more than fix feet broad, they will be x00 
heavy and troubleſome to move. a ſhews the ſe&ion 
of the width, 5 the frame of wood at the baſe, exhe 
arch of hoops, and d a ſmall flip of wood which is 


in their proper poſition. 


The diftance between each hoop ſhould not be more 1 


than one foot, and there ſhould be two rows of 
ſtrong packthread or rope-yarn on each ſide of the 
arch running from hoop to hoop at the places marked 
e. e. e. e. to keep the oiled paper from ſinking down 
with wet. The length of each frame ſhould not be 


much more than ten feet, which. will be ſufficient 


length for covering three plants, that being about the 


ie of a three light frame, for if they are longer they 


will be heavy and troubleſome to move; therefore 


there ſhould be as many of theſe frames made, as may 


be neceſſary for covering the quantity of plants de- 
fired. F "4 2. ep two 5 * of Ars frames 
joined; G. ſhews the profile of the frame, and I. re- 

reſents the paper turned back, that it may be ſeen 
how it is laid over the frame. F 
Fig. 3. repreſents the other ſort of frame which is 
contrived like the roof of a houie, à ſhews a ſection 
of the baſe; 5 the two ſlopes, e one of the ſides 
which is contrived to be raiſed at any time to admit 
air to the plants; d ſhews the place where this ſhuts 


down, and e the prop which ſupports it. If in the mak- 


ing of theſe frames every other light is made with 

hinges ſo as to be raiſed, and on the oppoſite ſide they 

are contrived to riſe alternately, it will be a very 

method, for then air may be given at the ſide | 

to the wind; and in very warm weather, when the 
arge ſhare of air, they may. all be 


lants ni wat a | 
raiſed on both ſides, which will make a thorough air 


to the whole bed. Fig. 4. ſhews the plan of theſe 
fratnes, and fig. 5. the ſame erected; g repreſents 
the profile- of it, and f the corny of Paper This 
ſort of frame may be made of pantile laths, or of Nips 


of deal of like dimenſions, becauſe they ſhould not 
be too heavy; but the baſe of the frame to which 


theſe are faſtened, ſhould be more ſubſtantial. Some 
rſons who have made trial of both, recommend the 
tter for the convenience of giving air to the plants, 
for there is no other contrivance in the firſt ſort for 
admitting the air, but by raiſing the whole frame on 
one ſide in proportion to the quantity of air intended 
to be admitted ; and when the ſeaſon is warm they 
generally raiſe thoſe frames on both ſides, and per- 
mit the plants to run out from under them. 
When theſe frames are made, if they are well painted 
over with the following compoſition, it will greatly 


preſerve them, viz. to every ſix pounds of melted 


itch, add half a pint of Lintſeed- oil, and a pound of 
rick-duſt ; theſe ſhould be well mixed together, and 
uſed warm ; when this dries it becomes a hard ce- 
ment, ſo that no moiſture can 
and is the beſt ſort of pigment for all timber expoſed 
to the weather, I have ever ſeen uſed; ſo that where 


the colour is not offenſive to the ſight, it ſhould be 


referred to every other. 
hen the frames are thoroughly 


dry, the pa 
ſhould be paſted on to the frames. 


The beſt er 


paper for this purpoſe is what they call Dutch wrap- 


r; this is ſtrong, and when oiled over becomes pel- 


| lucid, fo admits the rays of light through it extremely 


well. After the paſte is well dried, the paper ſhould 
be oiled over on the outſide, which if well done with 
Lintſeed-oil will be ſufficient, for the oil will ſoak 

uite through the paper, ſo there will be no neceſſity 
or oiling both ſides, nor for doing it over more than 
once. The oil ſhould be dry before the frames are 
expoſed to the wet, otherwiſe the paper will tear. In 


the paſting of the paper on the frames, there ſhould 


be care taken to ſtretch it wor ſmooth, and alfo to 
paſte it to all the ribs of the frames, and alſo to the 


pack- 


e under fide of the hoops to keep them 


netrate through it, 
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r, which would ſoon tear it when it became looſe. 
The above deſcription, together with the annexed 


Plan, it is hoped will be ſufficient inſtructions for any 


one who is deſirous of making theſe covers; and what 
has been before mentioned under the article MzLon, 
Will be directions enough for the uſe of them; ſo that 
I ſhall only add one caution which may be neceſſary 
to repeat * which is, not to keep theſe covers too 
cloſe down over the plants, left it draw them too 
weak, ſo that air ſhould always be admitted to the 
lants at all times in proportion to the warmth of the 
aſon. 1 
Theſe covers of oiled paper are not only uſeful for 
covering of Melons, but are the beſt things to cover 
cuttings of exotic plants, when planted, that can be 
contrived, and are alſo capable of being uſed for ma- 
ny other purpoſes. | el 
The paper will ſeldom laſt longer than one ſeaſon, ſo 
it will require a new covering every ſpring ; but if 
the frames are well made, and when * are out of 
uſe, laid up in ſhelter from the wet, they will laſt 
ſeveral years, eſpecially if there is a band of ſtraw 
laid round the Melons, upon which the frames may 
ſtand ; ſo they will not reſt upon the ground, and the 
' ſtraw-bands will prevent the damp from riſing ſo 
as to rot them. Theſe ſtraw-bands are ſuch as are 
recommended for the hot-beds of Aſparagus in winter. 
STRAMONIUM. See Darura. 
STRATIOTES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 607. Aloides. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 2. p. 172. Water Soldier. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It has one flower incloſed in a compreſſed obtuſe ſheath, 
compoſed of two leaves which are keel-ſhaped and perma- 
nent. The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, tri- 
id and erect. It has three almoſt beart-ſhaped petals, 
which are twice the ſize of the empalement, erett and 
eading, and about twenty ſtamina inſerted in the re- 
ceptacle of the flower, terminated by ſingle ſummits. The 
_ germen is ſituated under the empalement, ſupporting fix 
ſtyles divided in two parts, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. The 
germen afterward becomes an oval capſule, narrowed on 
every fide, having fix angles, and as many cells filled with 
. oblong incurved ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſixth ſection 
of Linnzus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and ſix ſtyles. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
STRATIOTES ( Aloides.) Lin. Flor. Lap. 222. Water Sol- 
dier, Water Aloe, or Freſh Water Soldier. Aloe pa- 
luſtris. C. B. P. 280. Marſh Aloe. | 
This plant is in ſhape like the Aloe, but the leaves 
are thinner, and ſerrated on the edges very ſharply ; 
they are of a grayiſh colour, and about a foot long; 
between the leaves, from the center of the plant, 
ariſe one, two, and ſometimes. three ſtalks, almoſt the 
length of the leaves, each ng terminated by a 
three-forked ſheath, out of which burſts one white 
flower compoſed of three roundiſh heart-ſhaped perals, 
with many yellow ſtamina in the middle. Below the 
flower is ſituated a conical germen which is reverſed, 
the broad end ſtanding upward and the narrow down- 
ward. This becomes a fix-angled capſule, having ſix 
cells filled with ſeeds. It flowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in September. It grows plentifully in 
ſtanding waters in the Iſle of Ely, and many places in 
the North of England, from whence young plants may 
be procured in ing. when they firſt riſe on the ſur- 
face of the water; and theſe being placed in large 
ponds or canals, will ſtrike down their roots, and 


propagate without any farther care. In autumn the |, 


plants ſink down to the bottom of the water, and riſe 
again in the ſpring. 
STRAWBERRY. See Fracarina. 
STRAWBERRY-TREE. See Axzurus. 
STYLE. The Style of a flower is a body accompa- 
nying the germen, either ariſing from the top of it, 
or ſtanding as an axis in the middle of the germen, 
and ſupports the ſtigma, which is ſuppoſed the fe- 


— 


packthreads, to prevent the wind from raiſing the pa- 


ST TRAX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 598. tab. 565. Ln 
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male organ by which the farina is received and. con- 
veyed to the germen. a. 


Gen. Plant. 327. Storax- tree. 
he CHARACTERS ate, | 

The flower has a ſhort cylindrical empalement of one leaf, 
indented in five parts; it bas one funnel-ſhaped peta, 
with a ſbort cylindrical tube the length of the empalement, 
whoſe brim is cut into five large obtuſe ſegments which 
ſpread open; it has ten or twelve awl-ſhaped ſtamina dif- 
poſed circularly, which are inſerted in the petals, and ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits, and a roo germen, ſup- 
porting a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned 
by a ragged ſtigma, The germen afterward turns to a 
roundiſh fruit with one cel including two nuts, which 
are plain on one fide and convex on the other. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's eleventh claſs, which contains the plants 
whole flowers have twelve ſtamina and one ate 

We know but one Sexcizs of this genus, viz. 


STYRAX (Officinale.) Hort. Cliff. 187. The Storax-tree. 


Styrax folio mali cotonei. C. B. P. 452. The Quince- 
leaved Storax-tree. | ; 

This plant grows 1 in the neighbourhgod 
of Rome, and alſo in Paleſtine, and ſeveral of the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, from whence the fruit has 
been brought to En and, where there have been 
many plants raiſed of late years in ſome curious 


rdens. 

2 a woody ſtalk which riſes twelve or fourteen 
feet high, covered with a ſmooth grayiſh bark, and 
ſends out many lender ligneous branches on every 
ſide, which are garniſhed with oval leaves about two 
inches long, and one inch and a half broad, of a 
bright green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their 
under ; they are entire, and are placed alternately on - 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out from the 
ſide of the branches, upon foot-ſtalks which ſuſtain 
five or fix flowers in a bunch; theſe have one very 
white petal which 1s funnel-ſhaped, the lower part 
being tubulous and cylindrical ; the upper part is di- 
vided into five obtuſe ſegments which ſpread open, 
but not flat, rather inclining to an angle. Theſe appear 
in June, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by berries in 
England, which ripen in autumn. NOW 

It may be propagated by oy the ſeeds in pots 
filled with freſh light earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed. This ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble when the ſeeds are procured, for if they are 


ſown. the latter end of ſummer, and the pots kept in 


a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark all the winter, the 
plants will come. up the ſucceeding ſpring ; whereas 
thoſe ſown in the ſpring, often remain in the ground a 
whole year before the plants come up. | 

When the plants are come up, they ſhould be harden- 
ed gradually to the open air, into which they ſhould 
be removed in June, placing them in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, obſerving to keep them clean from weeds, as 
alſo to ſupply them with water duly in dry weather. 
In this place they may remain till autumn, when they 
ſhould be placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be ſcreened from hard froſt in win- 
ter, but in mild weather enjoy the free air as much 
as poſſible, for if they are kept too cloſe their tops 
are very ſubject to grow mouldy. The leaves of theſe 
plants fall off in autumn, and in the ſpring, before 
they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the 
pots, and their roots. carefully parted, and each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light 


'freſh earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot- 


bed, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken root; after which they ſhould be inured 
to the open by degrees, into which they muſt be 
removed in June, placing them in a warm ſituation; 


in which place they may remain till the end of Octo- 


ber, at which time they ſhould be removed into ſhel- 


ter for the winter ſeaſon. Theſe plants are tolerably 


hardy, and only require to be ſheltered from ſevere 


froſt while they are young; for in Italy they grow + 


extremely 
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extremely well in the open air, and produce fruit in 
great plenty. When the plants have grown three or 
tour years in pots, and are become ſtrong, ſome of 
tkem may be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
the full ground, againſt a wall to the ſouth aſpect, to 
which their branches ſhould be trained in the fame 
manner as is practiſed with fruit-trees; in which ſitu- 
ation they will bear the cold of our ordinary winters 
very well; but in very ſevere froſt, it will be proper 
to cover the branches either with mats, Straw, or other 
light covering to protect them. | 
The gum of this tree is uſed in medicine, which is 
obtained by making inciſions in the tree. Ir is _ 
from Turkey, but is fo adulterated by mixing faw- 
duſt or other ſtuff with it, that it is very difficult to 
meet with any that is pure. It has a moſt pleaſant 
fragrant odour; it is called Styrax calamita, becauſe 
it was tranſpotted in hollow canes. 
There is another ſort of Storax, which is called Styrax 
liquida, which is a thick tenacious Tubſtance like tur- 
petitine, of a reddiſh brown colour. It has been much 


diſputed among the writers on the Materia Medica, | 


what this is, ſome believing it to be the gum or refin 
of a tree, and others thought it to be a fictitious 
thing; but Mr. Petiver ſays, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, Ne 3123, it is a kind of bird-lime made 
of the bark of a tree, by boiling it in falt water. The 
tree grows on the ifland of Cobroſs, at the upper end 


of the Red Sea, near Cadeſh, which is within three 


days journey of Sues. It is called Roſa mallas, and 
by the Turks Cotta mija. 

Of late yeats there has been another ſpecies of Storax 
imported from North America, which is collected 

from the liquid Amber-tree; this has been titled liquid 
Storax by ſome, bur is very different from that which 
is brought from Turkey, and is clear, inclining to 

yellow; it is brought ſometimes liquid, and at others 
t is dried in the ſun to a concrete reſin before it is 
tranſported. 

SUBER. See Quvxncvs. 

SUBTERRANEOUS is that which is under br 
within the ſurface, bowels, or caverns of the earth, 
or the hollow places of the earth, that are under 

und. 

SUCCORY. See Cicnoxiuu. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS are ſuch whoſe leaves 
are thick, and abound with juice. a 

SULPHUREOUS is of a brimſtone colour. 

SU MACH. See Ruus. 

SUMMITS, or apices, are thoſe bodies which con- 
tain the prolific powder, analagous to the male ſperm 
in animals; theſe generally hang upon the ſtamina or 
threads, which ſurround the ovary in flowers. | 

The SU N has uſually been reckoned among the num- 
ber of planets, but he ought rather to be numbered 
among the fixed ſtars. 

According to the Copernican hypotheſis, which is 
now generally received, and which has even demon- 
ſtration on its ſide, the ſun is the center of the plane- 
tary and cometary ſyſtem, round which all the planets 
and comets, and our earth among the reſt, revolve in 
different periods, according to their different diftances 
from the Sun. x 
But the Sun, though thus eaſed of that prodigious mo- 
tion whereby the antients imagined him to revolve 
daily round our earth, yet he is not a perfectly quieſ- 
cent body, 
From the phznomena of his maculz or ſpots, it evi- 
dently appears, that he has a rotation round his axis, 
like that of the earth, whereby the natural day is mea- 
ſured, only flower. | 
Some of theſe ſpots have made their firſt appearance 
near the edge or margin of the Sun, and have been 
ſeen ſome time after on the oppoſite edge ; whence, 
after a ſtay of about fourteen days, they have re- ap- 
peared in their firſt place, and taken the fame courſe 
over again, finiſhing their entire circuit in twenty-ſe- 
ven days time, Which is hence deduced to be the pe- 
riod of the Sun's rotation round his axis. 5 
This motion of the ſpots is from weſt to eaſt, whence 
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1 
it is concluded, that of the Sun, to which the other 
is owing, is from eaſt to weſt; 

Dr. Hook thinks it reaſonable to conclude, That the 
ſuperficies of the Sun is covered with air, or atmo- 
ſphere, or ſome other fluid body, and that its atmo- 
ſphere, though poſſibly eighty times thicker than that 
about our earth; yet, in compariſon of the vaſt dia- 
meter of the Sun's body, becomes wholly inviſible to 
us, though aſſiſted by the beſt teleſcopes. - 
He 2 it alſo to look as bright as the body of the 
Sun itſelf, and that it is really the ſhell of this atmo- 
ſphere; and not the very body of the Sun that ſhines ; 
and from hence he ſays, That all the phænomena of 
the macula and fæculæ of the Sun will be ſolved, 
and that they are only clouds or ſmokes in this at- 
moſphere. | 
He concludes, That the Suh itſelf within this atmo- 
ſphere is a ſolid and opacous body, from theſe reaſons : 
1. The conſtancy of its rotation. | 
2. The fixedneſs of its axis. 
3. The power of its gravitation or attraction towards 
its center. 
He concludes, That theſe prove its ſolidity and opa- 
city from the diſappearing of the ſolar ſpots in the 
limb, and their not returning backwards, as they would 
ſeem to do, if the body were tranſparent, as the at- 
moſphere is, or the flame of a candle, or the radia- 
tion of hazy light about the nucleus of a comet, 
through which, as well as through its beard, the 
ſmall fixed ſtars may be ſeen. | 
He thinks the ſuperficial parts of the Sun to conſiſt of 
bodies fimilar to our nitre and ſulphur, and that theſe 
are ſet on fire, and conſequently, that the phyſical 
cauſe of its light is the actual burning or fire of its ſu- 

rficial ſalts. 

or can there be any objection of moment brought 
againſt this hypotheſis, from the danger of the Sun's 
fire being burnt quite out in ſo many thouſand years 
it hath been in being, for (ſays he) ſuppoſing it to 
have grown ſome minutes leſs, ſince it began to give 
light, none can contradict it by any obſervations we 
have upon record, 
For, ſuppoſing we had aſtronomical obſervations of 
4000 years ſtanding, as we have none of above 2000 
of that kind, and allowing that the Sun's diameter had 
then been obſerved to be as many minutes as it is now, 
yet it could not thence be concluded, that the Sun did 
not loſe a mile in diameter every year, and conſe- 
quently be now 4000 miles leſs in diameter than ir 
then was. | 
For ſince his diameter is near 87 times greater than 
that of the earth, which latter he ſuppoſes 8000 miles, 
then the Sun's muſt be 696,000 miles. Now 4000 
is but the 174th part of the diameter, and conſe- 
quently would have diminiſhed it but one eighth of 
a minute, which is a much leſs quantity than the an- - 
tients pretended to obſerve to. 
But ſuppoſing they could have obſerved even to ſe- 
conds, yet that could not have contradicted it, becauſe 
it is poſſible the Sun may have approached as much 
nearer us as that diminution amounts to, and for which, 
he ſaith, he could ſhew a reaſon. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton alſo, in his optics, gives good rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe the Sun and fixed ſtars to be great 
earths, vehemently hot, whoſe heat is conſerved by 
the greatneſs of their bodies, and the mutual action 
and re- action between them and the light which they 


_ emit ; and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, 


not only by their — but alſo by the vaſt weight 
and denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent on them, and 


every way ſtrongly compreſſing them, and condenſing 


the vapours and exhalations which ariſe from them. 
The light ſeems to be emitted from the Sun and fixed 
ſtars (which probably are Suns to other ſyſtems, ) much 
after the manner as iron, when heated to ſuch a 
degree, as to be juſt going into fuſion by the vibrating 
motion of its parts, emits with force and violence co- 
pious ſtreams of liquid fire all around. Great bodies 
muſt preſerve their heat longeſt, and that, perhaps, 
in the proportion of their diameters, K 
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Sir Iſaac Newton hath made it probable; chat the great 


comet in the year 1680, in its perihelion, went ſo near 


the Sun, as that it acquired a heat, which would not 


entirely go off in 50,000 years; whence we may guels, 
that if the Sun and fixed ſtars be only collections of 
denſe and ſolid matter, like the planets, but heated 
to a very intenſe degree, they may be many millions 


| of years without loling any conſiderable part of their 


heat. | 

According to Caſſini, the Sun's diſtance from the earth 
1s 172,800,000 Engliſh, miles. | | 

As for the annual motion of the Sun round the earth, 
it is eaſily ſhewn by aſtronomers, that the annual mo- 
tion of the earth will occaſion ſuch an appearance. 
A ſpectator in the Sun would ſee the earth move from 
welt to caſt, for the ſame reaſon that we ſee the Sun 


move from eaſt to weſt, and all the phænomena re- 


ſulting from this annual motion, in which ſoever of 


the bodies it be, will appear the ſame from either, 


As to the nature, properties, and figure of the Sun, 
&c. 

1. As the ſolar ſpots are found ſometimes to ſtay three 
days longer behind the Sun than they ſpend in paſſing 
over the hemiſphere viſible to us, we eaſily deduce 
that they do not adhere to the ſurface of the Sun, but 
are at ſome diſtance therefrom. 

2. As the ſpots frequently riſe and vaniſh even in the 
midſt of the Sun's diſk, and undergo ſeveral changes, 
both with regard to bulk, figure, and denſity, it fol- 
lows, that they frequently rife, de novo, about the Sun, 
and are again diſſipated. | 

3. Hence it ſhould follow, that they are formed out 
of the exhalations of the Sun, and are no other than 
ſolar clouds. | | 

4. Since then exhalations proceeding from the Sun 
riſe above him, and ſtop at a certain altitude, it is 
evident there is ſome fluid encompaſſing the Sun to 
urge the exhalations to riſe, and this fluid muſt be 
denſer at bottom, and rarer at top, like our atmo- 


' ſphere, 


5. Since the ſpots frequently diſſolve and diſappear 
in the middle of the Sun's diſk, the matter of the ſpots, 
that is, the ſolar exhalations, fall back again to the 
Sun ; whence it follows, that there muſt ariſe vari- 


- ous alterations in the Sun's atmoſphere, and the Sun 


himſelf. | 

6. Since the revolution of the ſpots round the Sun is 
found very regular, and likewiſe very near the Sun, it 
follows, that they do not revolve round the Sun, bur 


that the Sun, together with his atmoſphere, wherein | 


the maculæ are, move round their common axis in 
an interval of about twenty-ſeven days ; and hence it 
is, that the ſpots near the limb, being viewed ob- 
liquely, appear narrow and long. 

7. Since the Sun, in every ſituation, appears like a 
circular diſk, its figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſphe- 
rical, though it is really ſpheroidical. 

8. That the ſubſtance of the Sun is fire, is thus 
proved: the Sun ſhines, and his rays, collected by 
concave mirrors, or convex lenſes, burn, conſume, 
and melt the moſt ſolid bodies, or elſe convert them 
into aſhes or glaſs. 

Wherefore, as the ſolar rays are diminiſhed by their 
divergency in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances reci- 
procally taken, it is evident that their force and ef- 
tet is the ſame when collected -; a burning lens or 
mirror, as if we were at ſuch a diſtance from the Sun 
where they were equally denſe. The Sun's rays there- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of the Sun, produce the 
lame effects as might be expected from the moſt 
vehement fire ; conſequently, the Sun is of a fiery 
ſubſtance. 

Hence it follows, that its ſurface is every where fluid, 


that being the condition of flame. 
Indeed it is not abſolutely determined, whether the 


whole body of the Sun be fluid, as ſome think, or 


1olid, as others; but as there are no other marks, 


whereby todiſtinguiſh fire fromother bodies, but light, 
heat, a power © N , conſuming, melting, cal- 
cining, and vitrifying, We do not ſce what ſhould hin- 
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der, but that the Sun may be a globe of fire like 
ours, inveſted with flame. 
9. Since the maculæ are formed out of the ſolar ex- 
alations, it appears, that the Sun is not pure fire, 
bur that there are heterogeneous particles mixed along 
with it. 
Some make the mean diſtance of the Sun from the 
earth 7490 diameters of the earth, others 10,000, 
others 12,000. | 
The Sun, according to that excellent chemiſt, the 
younger Lemery, ſeems to be no other than a huge 
maſs, or collection of the matter of fire or light, 
though ſo placed as to diſable it to act on bodies here 
on earth, otherwiſe than by one of theſe two ways: 
firſt, by emanations or emiſſions of his own ſubſtance 
tranſmitted hither z but this hypotheſis being ſubject 
to great difficulties, and not ſufficiently anſwering to 
certain phznomena, recourſe is had to another, which 
ſuppoſes trains of fire or light, diſpoſed in all the in- 
terſtices of the grand expanſe of air and æther be- 
tween the Sun and us; and that theſe trains are made 
to act on terreſtrial bodies, by their being vigorouſly | 
driven or impelled toward ſuch bodies, by the imme- 
diate action of the Sun thereon. 
Theſe trains, in effect, may be eſteemed as a ſort of 


little Suns prolonged, but always depending on the 


great Sun, as the ſource of their motion and action 
on bodies; it is thoſe that form the rays of light; 
they do not, in point of matter, differ from the ſub- 
ſtance of the Sun himſelf, but only in this, that the 
ſame thing is more copious in one caſe than the other. 
In the Sun we may ſuppoſe the matter of light more 
abundant than in the focus of our largeſt burning- 
glaſſes. Thus from the vehement action of the rays 
of the Sun collected in ſuch glaſs, we learn what uſe 
the air, interpoſed between the rays of light, is 
of in tempering their action, and rendering it more 
ſupportable, ſince, without ſuch medium, inſtead of 
warming and illuminating, it would blind and burn us. 
So that the air may be conſidered as having ſomewhat 
of the ſame effect, with reſpect to the rays of light 
upon us, that the water in a balnæum mariæ has. 
f de PAcad. ann. 1713. 

Omitting to enter into a particular diſcuſſion about 
the matter of the Sun, and whether it be fire, to us 
it appears very extraordinary, that the Sun, after a 


continual emiſſion of the corpuſcles of fire upwards of 


5 000 years, ſhould not be yet exhauſted. 

Whilſt the Sun is above the horizon, he impels all the 
rays, before vague and fluctuating, toward a focus, 
and ſuch impulſion or determination is always in right 
lines; ſo that all our light, heat, and colour, is the 
effect of a rectilinear motion. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, a fire in a dark place, and 
a thermometer placed at a certain diſtance therefrom, 
with an iron plate between them; in this caſe, the 
thermometer will not be affected hy fire, by reaſon 
that the rectilinear paſſage of the heat is ſtopped. 
Nor need it be added, that under the like circumſtances 
no light, colour, &c. are perceivable, ſo that none 
of theſe act but in right lines. | 

If there were no Sun, nor any body to ſupply its place, 
there would be no heat, 1. e. the fire would not be 
determined in right lines, ſo that the Sun is the fa- 
ther of all heat, or ſome other body that acts in the 


| ſame manner as the Sun, for the Sun does not make 


heat, but only the difference between the heat of the 
day and the night. 
Dr. Halley obſerves, That the Sun, radiating on the 
earth in the morning, has but little effect, but that, 
when raiſed to the meridian, he acts with all his force. 
Now this is owing to the atmoſphere, which, being 
replete with an infinite number of corpuſcles, reflects 
more of the Sun's rays to the earth, when they fall 
rpendicularly, than would otherwiſe arrive there; 
or whereas falling obliquely, they would be reflected, 
and thus be thrown off, and diſperſed into other parts, 
now that their incidence is perpendicular, they will 
paſs directly through. | 


And 
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And hence ariſes what is frequently obſerved by ſai- F 


lors, viz. That when the Sun radiates obhquely upon 
the ſea, as in the evening, there 1s no enduring his 
rays, by reaſon they are all reflected from the water, 
and ſcarce any loſt therein ſo that the rectitude or 
obliquity of the rays contributes very conſiderably to 
the collecting of fire. 

And this obliquity, &c. is to be conſidered in a two- 
fold reſpect, both with reſpect to the matter in the at- 
moſphere, and to the ſurface of the earth. 

Now heat may be varied two ways: 

1. By means of the atmoſphere, for this does not 
always remain the ſame. Thus, e. g. Water is natu- 
rally tranſparent, and if you warm it, it ſtill retains 
its tranſparency z but if you make it boil, the vapour 
iſſuing — it, though perhaps a million of times 


rarer than the primitive water, will not be tranſparent, | 


but opaque, by reaſon its parts now are under a dif- 
ferent arrangement. 

And hence thoſe 2 of corpuſcles every here 
floating in the vaſt receptacle of the atmoſphere, 
whenever they acquire a different diſpoſition, which 
they frequently do, alter the collection of the rays on 
the earth. Add, that thoſe white clouds, which ap- 
pear in ſummer time, are as it were ſo many mirrors, 
and occaſion exceſſive heat. 

Theſe cloudy mirrors are ſometimes round, ſome- 
times concave, polygonous, &c. When the face of 
the heaven is covered with ſuch white clouds, the Sun 
ſhining among them mult of neceſſity create a great 
heat, ſince many of his rays, which would otherwiſe 
perhaps never touch our earth, are hereby reflected 
to us. Thus, if the Sun be on one ſide, and the 
clouds on the oppoſite one, they will be perfect burn- 
ing-glaſſes. And hence the phænomena of thunder, 
&c. 

I have, ſays Dr. Boerhaave, obſerved, a kind of hol- 
low clouds full of hail and ſnow, during the continu- 
ance of which the heat was extreme, ſince, by ſuch 
condenſation, they were enabled to reflect much more 
ſtrongly; after this came a ſharp cold, and then the 
clouds diſcharged their hail in great quantity, to 


which ſucceeded a moderate warmth. Frozen, con- 


cave clouds therefore, by their great reflexions, pro- 
duce a vigorous heat, and the ſame, when reſolved, 


__ exceſſive cold. 


Hence it is probable, that thunder is only produced 
when ſuch concave clouds, before convolved into 
ſpherical figures, are driven with oppoſite motions 
againſt each other, and the rays tranſmitted through 
thoſe ſpheres from burning foci. 

All clouds, it is probable, contain ſnow andice, but 
theſe in their fall through the warmer regions of the 
atmoſphere near the earth, liquefy and diſtil in drops. 
The meteors in the atmoſphere have likewiſe their 
ſhare in reflecting of fire. Theſe, in effect, are a 
fort of wandering fire viſible by night, and which de- 
termine the fire over and upon the earth. 

2: It is varied by means of the carth; for, as the ſur- 
face of the earth varies, ſo muſt the heat. Thus 
ſandy places, reflefting more rays than others, muit 
excite a greater degree of heat. 

On the higheſt mountains we always find the moſt 
cold, ſnow, and hail. 

In the ſultry regions of Peru the mountains are all 
ſummer long covered with ſnow, by reaſon they only 
receive direct, and but little refracted fire; and the 
effect of fire, ariſing merely from being determined 
by the Sun into a paralleliſm, is found by computation 
to be very inconſiderable. For this effect, as already 
obſerved, is greater in winter than in ſummer. 
Though the Sun be in his apogee in the ſummer, 


and in his perigee in winter, yet will a night's ice 


bear it ſhining upon it five or ſix hours ere it be 
thawed. | 

And if, as the Sun riſes nearer toward the zenith, the 
ice and ſnow at length begin to run, this is not owing 
to the greater force of the Sun, but to the greater re- 
flexion and collection of his rays from the circum- 
ſtances and poſition of, che atmoſphere and earth. 


— 
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But the higheſt tops of hills are always free from 
ſnow ; the reaſon whereof is, that water, i. C. the va- 
ed and exhalations, emitted therefrom, never riſe 
by the Sun's action above a mile high. But there are 
mountains a mile and a half high ; to the tops of theſe 
therefore, vapours, and conſequently clouds, can ne- 
ver mount. TO | ; 
And hence it is, that in very high mountains, as the 
Pico de Theide in Bohemia, though the middle part 
be eternally inveſted with ice and ſnow, and the bot- 
tom ſcorched with intolerable heat, yet on the top 
you find yourſelf in a pure, thin, ſerene air, and view 
the clouds hovering at a conſiderable diſtance below 
you. Hence alſo it is, that all thunder is confined 
within leſs than a mile's height. 8 
Add, that in caverns, ab the hollow parts under 
und, the heat is found very great, ſo that the air 
is coldeſt in the higheſt places, and hotteſt in the low- 


_ eſt, but in the intermediate atmoſphere very unequal. 


Heat therefore depends on clouds, mountains, &c. 


- which reflect the light variouſly, and on the direction 


of the Sun's rays, or the poſition of his body with 
reſpect to us, | 
Hence again we gather that fire is the univerſal 
cauſe of all the motions about our earth, for all flui- 
dity depends on fire, and accordingly, in the large 
burning-glaſſes, the firmeſt bodies become fluid, and 
evaporate in fume ; and the more fluid any body is, 
the more it contains, whence it is, that. water, de- 

rived of all its fire, fixes into ice, and when ex- 

ſed afreſh to the fire reſolves into water; and all 

uids whatever, if deſtitute of fire, would do the 
ſame. | 
The Sun may be accounted the parens nature, or 
the primum mobile of all vegetative motion, 
The Sun's attractive virtue is very conſpicuous in 
the-exhalation of thoſe crude and unwholeſome va- 

urs, with which the earth is often infeſted, which, 
if they were ſuffered to continue long upon the face 
of the earth, would render it a miſerable deſart. 
The Sun, by ſublimating thoſe crude and hurtful va- 
pours, and their being rarefied before their deſcenſion 
and diſtribution, forms them into rain, which is 
great conſequence in vegetation, | 

o this may be added the attraction of plants them- 
ſelyes, which creates a kind. of emulation in them, 
which ſhall grow the talleſt. 


But that which the ancients uſed to attribute to at- 


traction, may now be very well ſolved by pulſion. 
To apply which to the matter in hand: when the 
ſurface of the ſea, &c. is divided by the heat of the 
Sun, and the power of the air, their aſcenſion thro? 
the atmoſphere, either by the rarefaction of the air 
by the Sun, or otherwiſe by the reſpiration of the ter- 
raqueous globe, which in this caſe may be ſuppoſed 
to act like the body natural; or elſe, that the air, 
being rarefied by the Sun beams, does, by the gra- 
vitation of his own body in general, force thoſe hu- 
mid vapours by pulſion upward, through thoſe beams 
or rays of light, which are, as it were, ſo many pipes 
or tubes for their ready paſſage, aſcenſion, and con- 
veyance. | 

Or if thoſe vapours are conveyed by the undulation of 
the air in a perpendicular manner, rather than a ra- 
diant one, through the rays and beams of light, 


which ſoever of theſe ways it is, the Sun is the * 


pal agent in this buſineſs, and the whole procels is ei- 
ther attraction, pulſion, or reſpiration, forwarded by 
the virtual power of it. 
That the e heat is a great help 
to attraction or pulſion may be diſcovered by the fire 
engine made by Mr. Savary. We cannot ſay that the 
water is either forced or attracted by the heat, but 
that the air that is in the pipe is lengthened by its rare- 
fying quality to ſuch a degree, that the equilibriun: 
is loſt, and the impulſe and preſſure of the air which 
is without, forces the water to that great height that 
is ſeen in the operation.. 
And ſo, if a little ſcrip of paper burning and fuming 
be put into a common drinking glaſs, and it be turn- 
2 ed 
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ed up immediately, and put * a plate of water, it 
ſeems as though it would ſuck it up into the glaſs; 
when indeed the truth of the experiment is, that it is 
only the outward preſſure, and the inward weakneſs 
of the air to reſiſt, being purified by heat; for if the 
ſame glaſs ſhould be plunged into a baſon of water up 
to the foot of it, yet the water that is in the baſon 
would not enter into the glaſs, till the air, either hav- 
ing loſt its own ſtrength, or rather inſinuated or incor- 
porated itſelf in the water, loſes its own ſtrength; ſuch 
15 the force of air. 


But this may ſuffice concerning what the ancients call 


attraction, which in many caſes is ſolved by pulſion, 
or the preſſure and elaſtic power of the air, rather 
than by the attractive power of the Sun. 

It is ſufficient] 
the vapours of the ſea, rivers, lakes, and all the hu- 
midities of the ground, are drawn up after this 
manner. 

And that heat is an agent in this operation has been 
clearly proved by the experiments of that learned na- 
turaliſt Dr. Halley, by taking 4 veſſel of water four 


; 


roved by ocular demonſtration that | 


| 


inches deep, and ſeven and nine tenths in diameter, 
which being warmed to ſuch a degree, as might be 


ſuppoſed the air might do it, in ſome of the hotteſt 
months, and letting it fland about two hours time, 
and weighing it, found it had evaporated neat half 
an ounce, although there did not appear any reek or 
ſmoke, nor did the water ſeem warm, by puttihg his 
finger into it; from which it may be wack 

out of that ſmall ſuperficies of the water, ſix ounces 
would be evaporated in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, 

Upon this ſuppoſition every ten ſquare inches of the 
ſurface of water yield in vapour, per day, a cube inch 
of water; and each ſquare foot, half a wine pint 
and every ſpace of four feet ſquare, a gallon; a mile 
ſquare, 6914 tuns; a ſquare degree, ſuppoſe of 69 
Engliſh miles, will evaporate 33 millions of tuns. 


This will account for the Caſpian ſea being always at | 


a ſtand, and neither waſting nor overflowing ; and 
alſo for the current ſaid to ſet always in at the 
Streights of Gibraltar, notwithſtanding that thoſe 
Mediterranean ſeas receive ſo many, and ſo conſide- 
rable rivers. 


This experiment has been carried yet farther by the | 


Oxford Society, who, ſuppoſing a cubical foot of wa- 
ter to weigh 76 pounds, and this foot containing 1728 
cubic inches, and divided in the 76 pounds, gives 
half an ounce and 134 grains, which is the weight of 
a cubical inch of water ; therefore the weight of the 
233 grains 444+, or 35 parts of a cubic inch divided 
by thirty-eight. | | 

Then the area of a circle, the diameter of which is 7 
inches and upwards, .is more than 49 ſquare inches, 
which if it be divided by 434 parts of an inch, the 
quantity of water carried off in vapours, the product 


uded, that 


will be Ar or r parts of an inch, waſted in that | 


experiment. This 1s a plain proof of what a great 
uantity of water may be thus carried off, in great 
N of water, even enough to ſupply all rains, 
dews, &c. 
But the Sun, beſides this, has a diffuſive power (not 
to dwell on the light it conveys to theſe ſublunary 
regions) without which the whole race of mankind 
muſt wander and grovel in the dark, for by its genial 
and chearful rays it exhilarates the vegetable part of 
the creation, and makes natures herſelf to ſmile. 
It has an influence upon deep grounds by warming 
and chearing the pores of the earth, when diluted and 
ſodden by too much wet, and puts the emulgent fi- 
bres of plants 5 ſeeking their food. 
It helps the ſurface of the ground by attracting or 
diſpelling the vapours, which would otherwiſe make 
it noxious; but more particularly it warms and heats 
the ground, and by its powerful influence contributes 
to diſſolve the latent ſalt, and prepares them for being 
ſucked in by the fibres of the plants, which, by the 
ſame genial force, are put in action to ſeek out for 
their food. 


the length of the ſhadow made by any perpendicu- 
8 lar 
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The Sun alſo exhales all ſuperfluous moiſture, and by 
its vital heat, comforts the dilated pores. 
The Sun diffuſes the eatly dews, which, if they lay too 
long on plants, would rot rather than refreſh them; 
it alſo preſſes them into the nerves, - and other analo- 
— parts. This influential power operates on the 
ughs, branches, leaves, and fruit. 
The Sun alfo qualifies the air, which otherwiſe, b 
its frigidity, would ſtop the very courſe of nature, and 
indeed it would be difficult to inſtance any thing in 
the whole circle of botanology, that does not partici- 
Re of a ſhare of this virtual and diffuſive good. 


From what has been faid we may eafily account for 


the difference of heat in ſummer and winter, viz. from 
the obliquity of the Sun's rays. This therefore ſhould 
be well conſidered in the contrivance of ſtoves, to 
preſerve the moſt tender exotic plants, which ought 
to have their glaſſes ſo ſituated, as to receive the Sun's 
rays in direct lines as great a part of the year as 
poſſible; for which renn the ſtoves, Which have 
upright glaſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over 
them, are juſtly preferred to any at preſent contrived. 
And from hence we ſee the advantage of making the 
back part and cieling of all green-houſes and ſtoves 
as white as poſſible, Face it is evident, that the rays 
of light are hereby reflected with much greater force, 
and ſo conſequently the heat is greatly increaſed, 
2 ſhould always be obſerved in buildings of this 
ind. | 

From hence alſo we may learn, that countries in the 
ſame latitude may be very different in their heat, ac- - 
cording to their ſituation, in reſpect to the Sun's rays, 
or according to the nature of the foil in reflecting the 
rays with a greater or leſs force; ſo that in preſerving 
exotic plants, the heat which they require cannot be 
exactly determined from the latitude of the places of 
their growth; bur the ſituation of the places muſt alſo 
be conſidered, as, whether they grow on hills, moun- 
tains, or valleys ; and if on the fide of hills, which 
ſide in reſpect to the Sun, with ſeveral other obſerva- 
tions, which ought to be made by ſuch as collect plants 
in foreign countries. | 

I ſhall here add a table of the ſhadow of the Sun at 
the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, which was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Timothy Sheldrach of Norwich, 
by which a perſon may more readily ſee what effect 
walls, buildings, trees, &c. have, in ſhading the ground 
to ſeveral diſtances, according as the Sun is more or 
leſs elevated above the horizon; as alſo how great 
the ſhade will be in the green-houſes, as the p ĩersare 


in breadth, or the wall in front is in height below the 
ſaſhes. 
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| The firſt three tables ſhew the length of ſhadows in 


the ſummer and winter ſolſtice, and in the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. Suppoſe a mountain, column, 
or other body, whoſe perpendicular height is one de- 
gree. The length of the ſhadow from any thing of 
that altitude is here ſhewn in every degree of latitude ; 
at the above-mentioned times, in degrees and mi- 
nutes, and where a ſhorter meaſure than a mile is 
required, it is ſhewn in ſeconds. The fourth table 
is calculated for the latitude of 51* 30, which is 
pretty near that of London. This fourth table news 
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Jar body of five feet altitude on a plane, at which 


time the Sun enters every ſign of the zodiac, which, 
2 Sun, will be found very exact on a true 
level. ‚ | 
SUPERFICIES of the ground, &c. is the out- 
art or ſurface of it. 
SURFACE is the bare outſide of a body or ſuper- 
ficies. | 
SURIANA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. tab. 40. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 353- | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The - empalement of. the flower is permanent, and com- 
poſed of frve ſpear-ſhaped ſmall leaves. The flower bat 
ue oval petals the length of the empalement, which 
cad open; it has ten Stamina which are ſhorter 
than the petals, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and froe 
roundiſh germen ſupporting a fiyle. the length of 
the ſtamina, which is inſerted in the middle to the fide of 
the germen, crowned with an obtuſe ftigma. The germen 
afterward become five roundiſh ſeeds joined together. 
This genus of plants is in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and five germen. 

We know but one Spzcizs of this genus, viz, 
SurIana (Maritima.) Hort. Cliff. 492. Suriana. Suri- 
ana foliis protulacæ anguſtis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. 
Suriana with narrow Pur/iain leaves. 

This plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who 
diſcovered it in the French ſettlements in America, in 
honour of Joſeph Surian of Marſeilles, who was a very 
curious botaniſt. | 
This grows natu 
iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, where it riſes with a thick 
ſhrubby ſtalk eight or nine feet high, covered with a 
dark brown bark, and divides into branches, the up- 
per part of which are cloſely garniſhed with leaves on 
every {ide ſtanding without order; they are about an 


inch long, and one eighth of an inch broad at the | 


point, growing narrower to their baſe ; they are round- 
ed at their points, and fit cloſe to the branches, hav- 
ing no foot-ſtalks ; they are of a dirty green colour. 
From between the leaves come out the toot-ſtalks of 
the flowers, which are about an inch long ; theſe do 
each ſuſtain two, three, or four yellow flowers, which 
have ſome four, and others five petals, which are 
rounded at their points, and almoſt heart-ſhaped ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeeds, which are join- 
ed together, ſitting in the empalement. Some flowers 
have two, others three, four, or five ſeeds to each. 

The ſeeds of this plant were brought from the Ha- 
vanna by the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who found 
the plants growing there in great plenty on the ſhore, 
in moiſt places, where the ſalt water uſually flows. 
Ir alſo grows plentifully in ſome parts of the iſland of 


Jamaica. | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed early in the ſpring, and when the plants are 
come up they muſt be carefully cleared from weeds, 


and frequently refreſhed with water. In warm wea- 


ther the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every | 


day to admit freſh air to the plants, to prevent their 
drawing up too weak. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be taken up carefully, and each 


Planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with freſh light 


earth, and plunged into a. hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken new 
root; after which time they muſt be duly watered 
every evening in hot weather, and they muſt have 
freſh air admitted to them every day in proportion to 


the warmth of the ſeaſon. In this hot-bed the plants 


may remain till autumn, when the nights begin to be 
cold, at which time they ſhould be removed into the 
| ſtove, and plunged 
winter ſeaſon theſe plants muſt be kept very warm, 
eſpecially while they are young, otherwiſe they will 
not live through the winter in this country. They 
mult alſo be frequently refreſhed with water, but it 
muſt not be given to them in large quantities in cold 
weather, for too much moiſture in winter will ſoon 


deſtroy them. Theſe plants make but ſlow progreſs 


into the bark- bed. During the 


by the ſea fide in moſt of the 


— 
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the firſt year, afterwards they will grow frees 
4 they are not ſtinted. In winter they aid con- 

tly be kept in the ſtove in this country, and if 
they are plunged into the bark · bed, they will make 
the greater progreſs. In ſummer they muſt have a 
] ſhare of air, by opening the glaſſes of the ſtoves ; 
if their leaves are coyered with filth (which the 
lants in ſtoves often contract,) they ſhould be care- 
waſhed with a ſponge, otherwiſe the plants will 

not only appear unſightly, but it will retard their 


g 5 
SWERTIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 321. Gentiana. C. B. P. 


The CraracTzRs are, 
T he empalement is permanent, and cut into five ſpear- 
ſhaped ſegments ; the flower is of one petal, divided at 


the top into froe ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, and is larger than 
the empalement; it has ten nettarii which are ſmall, erect, 


J_ the internal part of the petal at the diviſion of 
4 


u and frve awl-ſhaped ſſlamiua ſborter than the 
corolla, terminated by incumbent ſummits and an 
oval germen having no ſtyle, but two ſimple ſtigmas. T 
empatoncn afterward becomes a taper acute-pointed cap- 
with one cell, filled with ſmall ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina, and two ſtyles or 
ſtigmas. | 
The Spzcits are, | 


. SweRTIa (Perennis) corollis quinquefidis, foliis radi- 


calibus ovalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 328. Perennial Swer- 
tia with a five. pointed corolla, and the radical leaves oval. 
Gentiana paluſtris latifolia. C. B. P. 188. Broad-leaved 
Marſh Gentian. 


. SWERTIA (Difformis) corollis quinquefidis, terminali 


ſexfida, pedunculis longiſſimis, fohis linearibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 328. Swertia with a five-peinted corolla which 
terminates with fix poitits, very long foot-ſtalks to the 
flower, and linear leaves. | 
There are two or three other ſpecies of this genus, 
which grow naturally in Siberia and Canada, but as 
they are annual plants, and have not been introduced 
here, ſo I have not inſerted them. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps in Hel- 


vetia and Bavaria, This is a perennial plant, ſending 


out tufts of leaves from the root which are four 
inches long, and near two broad, of a deep green co- 
lour, and very ſmooth : from between theie ariſe the 


- foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are eight or nine 


inches long, naked, and ſuſtains a pretty large bunch 
of blue flowers on the top, whoſe petals are connect- 
ed at the top. Theſe appear in June, bur are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Virginia. This 
hath narrow linear leaves which come from the root, 
about three inches long, and half a quarter of an inch 
broad ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe immediate- 
ly from the root; they are about ſix or ſeven inches 
high, and ſupport one blue flower. 

Theſe plants grow naturally in ſwamps, ſo are with 
difficulty preſerved in gardens; and as they do not 
produce ſeeds, ſo are only propagated by parting ot 
their roots ; the beſt time for which is in September, 
that they may have time to be eſtabliſhed before the 
froſt comes on; they ſhould be planted in the ſhade, 
and have a looſe moiſt ſoil, and in ſummer muſt be 
frequently watered, otherwiſe they will not live, but 
the winters cold will never injure them. | 
WIETENIA. See Cxpkus. 

YCAMORE. See AckR Ma jus. 
YMPHY TUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 138. tab. 36. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 170. [Some derive it from cunguuν 
to conglutinate, becauſe if the leaves or root of this 
plant are boiled with fleſh, the fleſh returns again in- 
to one maſs; hence it is called the Conſolida major 
officinarum.] Comfrey; in French, Conſound. 


The 3 are, K 4 
The flower bath a frve-cornered, erefi, ee, empale- 
ment, cut into five acute ſegments ;, it bas one petal with 
a ſhort tube, about which the limb has a ſwelling belly, 
and thicker tube ; the brim is indented in five obtuſe parts 
12 Z which. 
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which are reflexed z, the chaps art armed with five awl- 
ſhaped rays which are connected in a cone; it has froe 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina which are alternate with the rays 
of the chaps, terminated by ereci acute ſummits, and four 
germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the petal, 
crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward turn 
to four gibbous acute-pointed ſeeds which ripen in the em- 
paiement. N 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spreiks are, N A 
. Symenyrum (Officinale) foliis ovato-lanceolatis de- 
currentibus. Hort. Cliff. 47. Comfrey with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, running leaves. Symphytum Conſolida major, 
flore purpureo qua mas. C. B. P. 259. Comfrey, or 
greater Conſound, with a purple fler. i 
2. Syvupuvrum (Tuberoſum) foliis ſummis oppoſitis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 136. Comfrey with the upper leaves 
placed oppoſite. Symphytum majus tuberoſa radice. 
C. B. P. 259. Greater Comfrey with a tuberous root. 
3. SymenyTUM (Orientale) foliis ovatis ſubpetiolatis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 136. Comfrey with oval leaves and 


ſhort foot-ſtalks. Symphytum Orientales, folio ſub- 
* . fore — Tourn. Cor. 7. Eaſtern 
Comfrey with a roundiſh leaf, and a blue flower. 
There are a few other ſpecies of this genus, but thoſe 
which are here enumerated, are all the ſorts at preſent 
to be found in the Engliſh gardens. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in So. but the 
moſt common here is that with a whitiſh yellow flow- 


er, which is found growing by the ſide of ditches and | 


other moiſt places in | ws plenty, but that with pur- 
ple flowers is the moſt common in Holland and Ger- 
many; theſe are ſuppoſed to be only accidental vari- 
eties, which differ in the colour of their flowers; how- 
ever, this difference is permanent in the plants raiſed 
from ſeeds, as I have many times found; nor are the 
two kinds ever found mixed where they grow wild, 
for in thoſe places where the blue is found, the white 
is never ſeen, and vice verſa; but as there are no 
ome differences between them, I ſhall not ſeparate 
them 


The common Comfrey has thick roots compoſed of 
many fleſhy fibres or fangs, which run deep in the 
ground; they are black on the outſide, but white 
within, full of a ſlimy tenacious juice. The lower 
leaves are large, long, ſharp- pointed, hairy and rough. 
The ſtalks riſe two feet high, which are garniſhed 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves about five inches long, 
and two broad near their baſe, ending in acute points; 
they are hairy, cough, and from their baſe runs a leafy 
border along the ſtalk. From the upper part of the 
ſtalk are ſent out ſome ſide branches, which are com- 
monly garniſhed with two ſmaller leaves, and are ter- 
CY by looſe: bunches of flowers which are reflex- 
ed; each flower has one tubulous petal, whoſe upper 
part is bellied and thicker than the lower, and the 
| chaps are cloſed by the ſtamina and rays which croſs it, 
and ſhuts up the tube. Theſe in the common Eng- 
liſh ſort are of a yellowiſh white, and the foreign one 
is of a purple colour. It flowers in June, and the 
ſeeds. ripen 1n Auguſt. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Germany, the roots 
of this are compoſed of many thick fleſhy knobs or 
tubers, which are joined by fleſhy fibres ; the ſtalks 
incline on one ſide ; they riſe a foot and a half high; 
the leaves on the lower part are ſix inches long, and 
two and a half broad in the middle, ending in acute 
points, and are not ſo rough and hairy as thoſe of 
the other ſpecies; they are placed alternate, and fit 
_ cloſe to the ſtalks. The two upper leaves on . 
branch ſtand oppoſite, and juſt above them are looſe 
ſpikes or — of pale yellow flowers, whoſe petals 
are ſtretched out farther beyond the empalement than 
thoſe of the other. This flowers at the ſame time 
with the other. | Y 
The third ſort grows naturally on the ſide of rivers 
near Conſtantinople ; this hath a perennial root like 
the firſt ; the ſtalks grow two feet high; the leaves are 
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rounder, and are armed with rough prickly hairs, 
The flowers are blue, and grow in bunches like thoſe 
of the firſt ſort ; they appear in March, but are ſel- 
dom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, 

Theſe plants may be cultivated, either by ſowing their 
ſeeds in the ſpring, or by parting of their roots : the 
latter way being the more expeditious, is chiefly prac. 
tiſed where they are planted tor uſe. The beſt ſeaſon 
for parting the roots is in autumn, at which time al- 
moſt every piece of a root will grow, They ſhould be 
planted about two feet and a half aſunder, that they 
may have room to ſpread, and will require no farther 
care but to keep them clear from weeds, for they are 
extremely hardy, and will grow upon almoſt any ſoil, 
or 1n any ſituation. 


SYRINGA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 22. Lilac. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 6or. tab. 372. Lilac. 

The CHaracTtrs are, 
The flower has a ſmall, tubulous, permanent empalement 
of one leaf, which is indented in four parts at the brim ; 
it has one petal, with a long cylindrical tube cut into four 
obtuſe ſegments at the brim which ſpread open, and two 
very ſhort ſtamina terminated by ſmall ſummits, ſtanding 
within the tube; it has an oblong germen ſupporting a ſhort 
lender ſtyle, crowned by athick bifid ſtigma. The germen 
afterward turns to an oblong, compreſſed, acute-pointed 
capſule with two cells, opening with two valves contrary 
to the 1 including in each cell one oblong acute- 
pointed ſeed with a membranaceous border. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Species are, 


- SYRINGA (/ulgaris) foliis ovato-cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 


6. Syringa with oval heart-ſhaped leaves. Syringa cæ- 
rulea. C. B. P. 391. Blue Syringa, and the Lilac. Matth. 
1247. The blue Lilac. 


. SyRINGa (Perfica) foliis lanceolatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 


9. Syringa with ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Lilac folio liguſ- 
tri. Tourn. Inſt, 602. Lilac with a Privet leaf, common- 


H called Perfian Jaſmine. 1 0 | | 
3. SYRINGA (Laciniata) foliis lanceolatis integris diſſec- 


tiſque laciniata. Hort. Cliff. 6. Syinga with entire 
Jſpear-ſhaped leaves, and others which are cut and jag- 
ged. Lilac laciniato folio. Tourn. Inſt. 602. Lilac 
with a cut leaf, commonly called cut-leaved Perfian Jaſ- 
mine. | 
The firſt fort is very common in the Engliſh gardens, 
where it has been long cultivated as a flowering ſhrub. 
It is ſuppoſed to grow naturally in ſome parts of Per- 
dy as to reſiſt the ay cold of this 
country. There are three varieties of this ſhrub, which 
are commonly cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, and 
do not only differ in the colour of their flowers, but 
alſo in that of their ſhoots and leaves ; one of theſe 
has-white flowers, one blue, and the third has pur- 
ple flowers; the latter is commonly known by the 
title of Scotch Lilac, to diſtinguiſh it from the other. 
This is the moſt beautiful of the three, and is pro- 
bably called the Scotch Lilac, becauſe it was firſt 
mentioned in the catalogue of the Edinburgh Garden. 
Whether this was raiſed from ſeeds, or which other 
way it was obtained I could never learn; but ] take it 
to be a diſtinct ſpecies from the others, though there 


is not marks enough upon them to diſtinguiſh” their 
. Ipecific differences; becauſe I have raiſed many of 


e plants from ſeeds, which have always retained 
their difference, as have alſo the white, when they 
were propagated by ſeeds; ſo that they may be rather 
eſteemed as diſtinct ſorts, although by the rules now- 
admitted for determining ſpecific differences, they 
may not have ſufficient marks whereby to diſtinguiſh 
them; and as they have; been by. many of the modern 


| botaniſts joined together, I ſhall not ſeparate them 


again, but ſhall mention the particulars in which they 
differ. g | 7 5 

This ſhrub grows to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet in good ground, and divides into many branches 
thoſe of the white ſort grow more erect than the other, 


and the purple or Scotch Lilac has its branches yet 


more 


* 
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more diffuſed. The branches of the white are cover- 
ed with a ſmooth bark of a gray colour, thoſe of the 
other two are darker. The leaves of the white are 
of a bright green; their ſhape and ſize are ſo near as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed thereby. They are heart- 
ſhaped, almoſt five inches long, and three and a half 
broad near their baſe ; their toot-ſtalks are an inch 
and a half long, and are placed oppoſite. The buds 
of the future ſhoots, which are very turgid before the 
leaves fall, are of a very. bright green in the white 
ſort, but thoſe of the other two are of a dark green. 


The flowers are always produced at the ends of the 


ſhoots of the former year, and below the flowers 
come out ſhoots to ſucceed them; for that part up- 
on which the flowers ſtand, decays down to the 
ſhoots below every winter. There are generally two 
bunches or panicles of flowers joined at the end of 
each ſhoot; thoſe of the blue are the ſmalleſt, and 
the flowers are ſmaller, their brims expanded, and 


are placed thinner than either of the other. The 


bunches on the white are larger; the flowers are cloſer 

laced, and larger than the blue; but thoſe of the 

otch are larger, and the flowers are fairer than thoſe 
of either of the other, ſo make a much finer appear- 
ance. The panicles of flowers grow erect, and be- 
ing intermixed with the fine green leaves, have a fine 
effect: and if we add to this the fragrancy of their 


flowers, it may be ranged among the moſt beautiful 


ſhrubs which now decorate the Engliſh gardens. Th 

flower in May, and when the ſeaſon is cool, theſe 
ſhrubs will continue three weeks in one but in hot 
ſeaſons the flowers ſoon fade. Their ſeeds are ripe 
in September, which if ſown ſoon after, the plants 
will come up the following ſpring ; but as their roots 
ſend out great plenty of ſuckers annually, ſo few per- 
ſons ever take the trouble to propagats theſe plants 


: 


, 


by ſeeds. I have raiſed ſeveral plants of the three 


Theſe plants do generally flower the third year from 
ſeed, and I have always found theſe plants not ſo apt 
to ſend out ſuckers, as thoſe which were produced by 
ſuckers, ſo are much more valuable; for the others 
put out ſuch plenty of ſuckers, as that if they are not 
annually taken from the plants they will ſtarve them, 


ſo that in this way the plants may be propagated in | 


great plenty. f ; 

Theſe plants thrive beſt upon a light rich ſoil, ſuch 
as the gardens near London are for the moſt part com- 
poſed of; and there they grow to a much larger ſize, 
where they are permitted to ſtand unremoved, than in 


any other part of England, for in ſtrong loam, or upon | 


chalky land, they make no progreſs. If the ſuckers 
are ſmall when they are taken from the old plants, 
they ſhould be planted in a nurſery, in rows three feet 
aſunder, and one foot diſtance in the rows, where they 
may ſtand a year or two to get ſtrength, and then 
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PRA ABERNEMONTANA. Plum. Gen. 
| | Nov. 18. tab. 30. Lin. Gen. Plant. 265. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a ſmall empalement cut into five 
acute parts; it hath one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long 
cylindrical tube, which is bellied at both ends, and the 


brim is cut into froe oblique ſegments; it has five ſmall 


| ſorts from ſeeds, and conſtantly found them prove the | 
fame as the ſhrubs from which the ſeeds were taken. 


| 
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they ſhould be removed to the places where they are 
to remain, The beſt time to tranſplant theſe ſhrubs 
is in autumn. 

There is a variety or two of theſe ſhrubs with blotch- 
ed leaves, which ſome perſons are fond of; but as 
theſe variegations are the effe of weakneſs, ſo when- 
ever the ſhrubs become healthy their verdure returns 


again. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Perſia, but has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, where it 
is beſt known among the gardeners by the title of 
Perſian Jaſmine. This is a ſhrub of much lower 
growth than the former, ſeldom riſing more than five 
or ſix feet high. The ſtalks of this ſhrub are woody, 
covered with a ſmooth brown bark; the branches are 
ſlender, pliable, and extend wide on every ſide ; theſe 
frequently bend downward where they are not ſup- 
rted ; they are garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
eaves placed oppoſite, which are about two inches 
and a half long, and three fourths of an inch broad, 
of a deep green colour, ending in acute points. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles at the end of the 
former year's ſhoots, in like manner as the former; 
they are of a pale purple colour, and have a very 
agreeable odour, Theſe appear the latter end of May, 


ſoon after thoſe of the common ſort, and continue 


— — in beauty, but theſe do not perfect their ſeeds 
in England. 
There is a variety of this with almoſt white flowers, 
which has of late years been obtained, but whether it 
came from ſeeds, or was accidentally produced fro 
ſuckers from the purple kind, I cannot ſay. 
The third ſort differs from the ſecond in having two 
ſorts of leaves, thoſe on the lower part of the branches 
are for the moſt part entire; theſe are broader and 
ſnorter than thoſe of the ſecond, — do not end in ſuch 
ſh ints. The leaves on the younger branches 
* three or five ſegments like * 2 
almoſt to the midrib. The branches of this ſort are 
ſlenderer and weaker than thoſe of the ſecond; their 
bark is of a darker brown, and the flowers of a brighter 
urple colour. 1 
his was brought into Europe before the other, and 
came by the Perſian title Agem. Both theſe ſorts are 
uſually propagated by ſuckers, which their roots 
ſend out in great plenty ; theſe ſhould be carefully 
taken off from the old plant in the autumn, and 
planted in a nurſery in the ſame manner as is before 
directed for the firſt, where they may grow two years 
to get ſtrength, and may then be tranſplanted to the 
places where they are deſigned to remain. The plants 
which are ſo propagared, are always very prolific in 
ſuckers, for which reaſon it will be a better way to 
raiſe them by laying down their young branches, 
which in one year will be ſufficiently rooted to tranſ- 
lant, and may then be treated in the ſame way as the 
uckers. * 
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ſtamina in the middle of the tube, terminated by ſummits 


which join together, and one germen ſupporting an atol- 


ſhaped ftyle, crowned by decayed ſtigmas. The germen af. 
terward turn to two bellied capſules which are horizon- 
tally reflexed, opening with one valve, having one cell, fill- 
ed with oblong oval ſeeds lying imbricatim, and ſurrounded 
with pulp. we 

This 


TAB. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
| Linneuss fin claſs, which includes thoſe * 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Spzcies are, | 
1. TABERNAMONTANA (Citrifalia) foliis glomerato-um- 
bellatis oppoſitis ovatis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
308. Tabernemontana with oval leaves which are plated | 
Nite, and flowers growing in glomerated umbels on the 
24 of the branches, Tabernæmontana lacteſcens, ci- 
tri foliis undulatis. Plum. Noy. Gen. 18. Milly Ta- | 
bernemontana, with waved Citron leaves. | 
2. TABERNAMONTANA (Alba) foliis oblongo-ovatis | 
acuminatis oppoſitis, loribus corymboſis terminali - 
bus. Tabernemontana with oblong, oval, arute- pointel 
leaves, which are placed oppoſite, and flowers growing in | 
8 corymbus terminating the branches. Tabernæmontana 
lacteſcens, lauri folio, flore albo, ſiliquis rotundiori- 
bus. Houſt, MSS. * Tabernemontana with a Bay 
leaf, a white flower, and rounder pods. 
ABERNZAEMONTANA (Laurifolia) foliis oppoſitis ova- 
bus obtuſiuſculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. Tabernæ- 
montana with oval obtuſe leaves placed oppoſite. Nerw 
um arboreum, folio latiore obtuſo, flore luteo mino- 
re. Sloan, Cat, Jam. 154. Tree Oleander with obtuſe | 
leaves, and ſmall yellow flowers. | 
4+ TABERNAMONTANA ( Amſonia) fohis alternis, cauli- | 
bus ſubherbaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. Tabernamon- | 
tana with herbaceous ſtalks, and alternate leaves. Ano- | 
nymus ſuffrutex. Gron. Virg. 26. 
ather Plumier, who conſtituted this genus, gave it | 
this title in honour of Dr. 2 Theodore, who was 
called Tabernæmontanus, from a little village in Ger- 
many, where he was born. He was one of the moſt 
knowing botaniſts of his age, and publiſhed at Franc- | 
fort a folio, in a long form, in the year 1590, in 
which are the figures of two thouſand two hundred 
The fit her g naturally 3 
e ort grows in Jamaica, e 
of the other Hands in the Weſt- Indies. This riſes 
with an upright woody ſtalk to the height of fifteen 
or ſixteen. feet, covered with a gray bark, 
which abounds with a milky juice, and ſends out ſe- 
yeral branches from the ſide, which grow erect, and 
have many joints; theſe are garniſhed with thick | 
leaves which have a milky juice; they are from five | 
to ſix inches long, and two broad in the middle, draw- } 
ing to a point at each end; they are of a lucid green, | 
and have many tranſyerſe veins from. the midrib to | 
the border, ſtanding oppoſite on foot-ſtalks an inch | 
long. The flowers come out in roundiſh bunches | 
from, the wings of the ſtalk; they are ſmall, of a | 
bright E colour, and have an agreeable odour. | 
The tube of the flower is half an inch long; the brim | 
is cut into five acute points, which ſpread open like | 
thoſe of the common Jaſmine. Theſe flowers in their | 


* ad 


native ſoil, are ſucceeded by two ſwelling capſules | 


Joined at their baſe, but ſpread from each other hori- 
zontally, and are filled with oblong ſeeds, lying over 
each other like the ſcales of fiſh, included in a ſoft 


—_ 


ulp. 

The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houſtoun in the year 1730, growing naturally 
at La Vera Cruz. This riſes with a woody ſtalk ten 
or twelve feet high, covered with a wrinkled gray 
bark, ſending out many branches toward the top, 
which are garniſhed with oblong oval leaves of a lu- 
cid green, and of a thick conſiſtence; they are five 
inches long, and two and a half broad, rounded at 
both ends, but terminate with an acute point. Theſe 
are placed oppoſite, and have ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out in pretty large roundiſh bunches at 
the end of the branches ; they are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, and are white, having an agreeable 
ſcent. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhorter and rounder 
pods, which ſpread from each other horizontally like 
the former. | 

The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and the 
other warm iſlands in America. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk twelve or fourteen feet high, ſending | 


ing careful to 
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out a few branches toward the top which grow erect, 


and are garniſhed with oval obtule leaves four inches 


long and two broad, placed oppoſite, and are of a 
cid green colour. The flowers are produced in a 


of umbel from the fide of the branches; they are 
ſmall, yellow, and have an agreeable odour, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
Theſe three ſorts are very impatient of cold, fo will 
not live in this country, unleſs they are placed in a 
warm ſtove ; they may be propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where the plants 
w naturally; thele ſhould be ſown early in the 
ring on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up, and are fit to remove, they muſt be carefully 
tranſplanted into ſmall pots filled with light rich earth, 
and then — a hot- bed of tanners bark, be- 
them in the heat of the day until 
they have taken new root; after Which time, they muſt 
have free air admitted to them every day when the 


weather is warm; but if the nights ſhould prove cold, 


the glaſſes of the hot - bed ſhould be covered with mats 
every evening, ſoon after the ſun goes off from the 
bed. Theſe plants mult be often refreſhed with water, 
but it muſt not be given to them in large quantities, 
eſpecially while they are young, for as they are full 
» ay milky juice, they are very ſubject to rot with 
much moiſture. 
The plants may remain during the ſummer ſeaſon 
in the hot-bed, provided the tan is ſtirred up to re- 
new the heat when it wants, and a little new tan 
added; but at Michaelmas, when the nights begin 
to be cold, the plants ſhould be removed, and plung- 
ed into the bark-bed in the ſtove ; where, during the 
winter ſeaſon, they muſt be kept in a moderate de- 
ree of warmth, and in cold weather they ſhould 
= but little water given them, leſt it ſhould - rot 
them, The plants ſhould conſtantly remain in the 
ſtove, where, in warm weather, they may have free 
air admitted to them by opening the glaſſes, but in 
cold weather they muſt be kept warm. With this 
management the plants will thrive and produce their 
flowers, and as their leaves are always green, they 
will make a pleaſant diverſity amongſt the tender ex- 
otic plants in the ſtove. 
Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings dur- 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon, which ſhould be cut off from 
the old plants, and laid to dry in the ſtove five or ſix 
days before they are planted, that the wounded parts 
may heal, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe cuttings 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with freſh light — 2 | 
and plunged into the hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
cloſely covered with a hand-glaſs, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the fun in the middle of the day in hot 
weather, as alſo to refreſh them now and then with. 
a little water. When the cuttings have taken root, 
they may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and treat- 
ed in the fame manner as thoſe which are raiſed from 


| feeds. 


The fourth ſort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally in Virginia, This . up in the ſpring two 
or three herbaceous ſtalks near a foot high, garniſhed 
with oblong leaves which are placed alternately; the 
flowers are produced in ſmall bunches, terminating the 
ſtalks; they are white and have no ſcent, nor are they 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

This plant had the title of Amſonia given to it by Mr. 
Clayton, who firſt diſcovered it in Virginia. 

As it does not produce ſeeds in England, ſo the 
plants are at preſent very rare in the gardens, for the 
roots do not ſend out many offsets. This plant will 
thrive in the open air here, provided it is planted in. 
a warm ſituation; it loves a light foil, rather moiſt 
than otherwiſe ; but if it is planted in dry ground, it 
ſhould be frequently watered in dry weather. 


TACAMAHACA. Sce PopurLvs. 
TAGETES. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 478. tab. 278. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 865. African or French Marigold ;. 
in French, Ocillet d Inde. is 
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The common empalement of the flower i , of one 
leaf, ling: ereft, andfirve-cornered ;,, the flower is com- 
pound and radiated ;, the rays or border is compoſed of fe- 
male half florets which are tongue-ſhaped. The diſk or 
middle is made up of hermaphrodite florets which are tu- 
bulous, and cut into five obtuſe fe 
ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, 
and an oblong 2 ſupporting a ſhort flender ſtyle, 
crowned thin, bifid, reflexed ſtigma. . The germen 
afterward becomes a ſingle, linear, compreſſed ſeed, almoſt 
the length of the 22 crowned by five acute. painted 
unequal ſcales. The female half florets have an oblong 
ermen, with a ſtyle and ſtigma like the bermaphrodite, 
and are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form, but have nv 


mina. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are fruitful, and have their 
ſummits connected. | 

The Spzc1zs are, 

1. TaceTEs (Erecta) caule 8 erecto, peduncu- 
lis nudis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 418. Tagetes with a 

fingle ereft ftalk, and naked foot-ftalks bearing ſingle 

flowers. Taget?s maximus rectus, flore ſimplici ex 
luteo pallido. I. B. 3. p. 100. Greateſt upright African 
Marigold, with a pale, ſingle, yellow flower. 

2. Tacrrrs (Patula) caule ſubdiviſo patulo. Hort. 
Cliff. 418. Tagetes with a ſpreading ſubdivided ftalk. 
Tagetes Indicus minor, multiplicato flore. Tourn. 
Inſt. 488. Smaller Indian Tagetes with double flowers, 
commonly called French Marigold. 4 | 

3. TaceTEs (Minuta) caule ſimplici recto, 222 
ſquamoſis multifloris. Hort. Cliff. 419. Tagetes with 
a fingle ereft ſtalk, and ſcaly foot-ſtalks bearing many 
ues Tagetes multiflora minuto flore albicante. 

Fort. Elth. 374. Many-flowering Tagetes with a ſmall 
white flower. | 

4 TaceTEs (Rotundifolia) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis 
cordatis fimplicibus, pedunculis nudis unifloris. Ta- 
getes with a ſingle ſtalk, ſimple heart-ſhaped leaves, and 
naked foot. ſtalls having one flower. Tagetes America- 
na, folio ſingulari ſubrotundo. Houſt. MSS. American 
Tagetes with a ſingle roundiſb leaf. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Mexico, but has been 
long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, where it -is 
commonly titled African, or African Marigold ; of 
this there are the following varieties : 
1. Pale yellow, or brimſtone colour, with ſingle, 
double, and fiſtulous flowers. | 
2. Deep yellow, with ſingle, double, and fiſtulous 
flowers. | 
3. Orange-coloured, with ſingle, double, and fiſtu- 
lous flowers. 
4- Middling African, with Orange-coloured flowers. 
5. Sweet-{cented African. 
Theſe are all very ſubject to vary, ſo that unleſs the 
ſeeds are very carefully ſaved from the fineſt flowers, 
they are very apt to degenerate z nor ſhould their ſeeds 
be too long ſownin the ſame garden without changing 
it, for the ſame reaſon ; therefore, thoſe who are de- 
ſirous to have theſe flowers in perfection, ſhould ex- 
change their ſeeds with ſome perſon of integrity at a 
diſtance, where the ſoil is of a different nature, at 
leaſt every other year. If this is done, the varieties 
may be continued in perfection. 
This plant is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. 
It flowers from the beginning of July till the froſt 
pow A wy to it. The ſecond ſort _ naturally in 
exico, 


ut has been long in the Engliſh gardens, 
where it is diſtinguiſhed from the firſt by the title of 
French Marigold. T5 


Of this there are ſeveral varieties, ſome of which 
have much larger flowers than others, and their co- 
lour varies greatly; there are ſome which are beau- 
tifully variegated, and others quite plain ; but as theſe 
are accidents ariſing from culture, ſo they do not 
merit farther diſtinction, for I have always found that 
ſeeds ſaved from the maſt beautiful flowers will dege- 


s ; theſe have five 
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by degrees, and about the beginning of Ma 


Weſt-Indies. 
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nerate, eſpecially if they are ſown in the ſame gt 


for two or three years together, without changing the 


ſeed. 

Theſe plants are annual, ſo muſt be propagated from 
ſeeds every ſpring, which may be "dns a mode- 
rate hot-bed the beginning of April; and when the 
plants are come up, they ſhould, have plenty of freſh 
air, for if they are drawn too much, they will not af- 
terward become handſome, notwithſtanding they have 
all poſſible care taken of them. When they are about 
three inches high, 1 ſhould be tranſplanted on a 
voy moderate hot-bed, which may be arched over 
with hoops, and covered with mats, for theſe plants 
are hardy enough to be __ = without glaſſes ; 
in this bed they ſhould be p about ſix inches 
aſunder each way, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; but as the plants acquire 
ſtrength, they ſhould be inured to bear the open air 
th 
ſhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to the end 
of each plant, and planted into the borders of the par- 
terre-garden, or into pots, for furniſhing the courts, 
&c. — them carefully from the A till they 
have taken ngw root, and alſo ſupplying them duly 
with water. When their flowers appear, if any ſhould - 
prove ſingle, the plants ſhould be deſtroyed, and then 
thoſe in pots may be removed to the court where the 
ſeveral varieties, being intermixed with other annual 

lants, afford an agreeable variety. 

Theſe plants have a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, eſpe- 
cially when handled, for which reaſon they are not 
ſo greatly eſteemed for planting near habitations ; but 
the flowers of the ſweet-ſcented fort, being more 


agreeable, are generally preferred, eſpcclally for plant- 


ing in ſmall gardens. | 

The third ſort s naturally in Chili in the Spaniſh 
his is a plant of taller growth than 

either of the former. The ſtalk is ſingle, erect, and 


branches a little toward the top; it riſes-about ten 


feet high; the branches grow erect. The leaves are 
narrower than either of the other. The foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers are ſcaly and ſtand erect, cloſe to the 
ſtalk ; theſe ſuſtain three or four ſmall white flowers, 
which appear very late in autumn, ſo that unleſs it is 
kept in a glaſs-caſe the ſeeds will not ripen here. This 
plant has very little beauty, fo is only preſerved for 
the ſake of variety. | 
The fourth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk about two 
feet high, ſending out a few branches toward the top, 
arniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves ſtanding upon long 
fender foot - ſtalks; thoſe on the lower part of the 
ſtalk are two inches and a half long, and one and a 
half broad toward their baſe, r in very acute 
points, being in ſhape like thoſe of the black Poplar, 
rough to the touch, and are ſlightly crenated on their 
edges; the branches and ſtalks are each terminated by 
one large yellow flower ſtanding upon a long naked 
foot-ſtalk. The empalement of the flower 1s ſhort; 
the leaves of which it is compoſed are oblong and 
oval, drawing to a point. The female florets, which 
compoſe the rays or border, are much longer than 
the empalement. The hermaphrodite florets in the 
diſk or middle are equal; they are of a deep yellow 
colour, and make a good appearance, for the rar 
are double. This plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to England. 
The two laſt ſorts are not ſo hardy as the former, fo 
the ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown earlier in the ſpring 
upon a good hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot- 
bed, at about three inches diſtance each way, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have ta- 
ken new root, then they ſhould be treated in the ſame 
way as the Amaranthus, and other tender annual 
plants, being careful not to draw them up weak; 
when they have ſpread ſo as to meet each other, they 
ſhould be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and planted in pots with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed under a _ frame, where the plants 
13 may 
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thay have room to grow, being careful to ſhade them | 


from the ſun till they have taken new root, after which 
they muſt have air and water in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon z and when the plants are grown 
too tall to remain longer in the frame, they ſhould be 
removed to an airy glaſs-caſe, where they may ſtand 
to flower and ripen their ſeeds. 
TAMARINDUS. Tourn. Inſt: R. H. 660. tab. 
445. Lin. Gen. Plant. 46. The Tamarind-tree. 
The CnanacTers are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oval 
plain leaves which are equal; the flotver has ve petals 
<vhich are almoſt like thoſe of the butterfly kind, one of 
them ſtanding eref, two are placed like wings on each fide, 
and two reflett downward ; it has three awl-ſhaped ſta- 


mina ſituated in the ſinuſes 7 the empalement, and are | 


arched toward the upper petal, terminated by fingle ſum- 
mits, and an oblong oval germen ſupporting an awl-ſhaped 
aſcending ſtyle, ant 6 a ſingle ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a long, ſwelling, compreſſed pod, having 
a double cover, and one cell containing three, four, or ve 
angular compreſſed feeds, ſurrounded with pulp. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We know but one Spreixs of this genus, viz. 
TAMARINDUS ( Indica.) Hort. Cliff. 18. The Tamarind- 
tree. Siliqua Arabica, quæ Tamarindus. C. B. P. 
403. The Arabian Pod or Tamarind. 
This tree grows naturally in both Indies, and alſo in 
Egypt; but it has been 3 Ty by ſome eminent bo- 
taniſts, that the Tamarind which grew in the Eaſt- 
Indies, was different from that of the Weſt, becauſe 
the =o of the firſt are almoſt double the length of 
thoſe of the latter. The pods which have been brought 
me from the Eaſt-Indies, have generally been fo long 
as to contain five, fix, and ſometimes ſeven ſeeds, 
whereas thoſe of the Weſt-Indies have very rarely 
more than three or four; but the plants which I have 
raiſed from the ſeeds of both ſorts, are ſo like as not 
to be r therefore I ſuppoſe it may be 
owing to the foil, or culture, that one is fo much 
larger than the other. 
This grows to a very large ſize in thoſe countries 
where it is a native, but in England it will not thrive 
out of a ſtove, he. in winter. The ſtem is very 
large, covered with a brown bark, and divides into 
many branches at the top, which ſpread wide every 
way, and are cloſely garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of ſixteen or eighteen pair of lobes, with- 
but a ſingle one at the end. The lobes are about 
half an inch long, and a ſixth part of an inch broad, 
of a bright green, a little hairy, and fit cloſe to the 
midrib. The flowers come out from the ſide of the 
branches, five, ſix, or more together upon the ſame 
foot-ſtalk, in loofe bunches ; theſe are compoſed of 
five reddiſh petals, one of which is reflexed upward 
like the ſtandard in ſome of the butterfly flowers, two 
others ſtand on each fide like the wings, and the other 
two are turned downwards ; theſe, in the countries 
where the plants grow naturally, are ſucceeded by 
thick compreſſed , two, three, four, or five inches 
long, having a double ſkin or cover, and ſwell in 
every place where the ſeeds are lodged, full of an acid 
ſtringy pulp, which ſurrounds ſmooth, compreſſed, 
angular ſeeds. 
The Tamarinds which are brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies are darker and drier, but contain more pulp, 
being preſerved without ſugar, and are fitter to be 
put into medicines than thoſe from the Weſt-Indies, 
which are much redder, have leſs pulp, and are pre- 
ſerved with ſugar, ſo are pleaſanter to the palate. 
The plants are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who 
have conveniency to maintain rare exotic trees an 
ſhrubs. | 


They are eaſily propagated by ſowing their ſeeds on | 


a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are 
came up, they ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate 


ſmall pot filled with light rich earth, and plunged into | 


a @ hot-bed of tanners bark to bring them forward, ob- 
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ſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 

root; and as the earth in the pots appears dry, they 

muſt be watered from time to time, and ſhould have 

1 ap to them in proportion to the warmth of the 

ſeaſon, and the bed in which they are 3 ; when 
the pots in which they are planted are filled with their 
roots, the plants ſhould be ſhifted into pots of a larger 
ſize, which muſt be filled up with rich light earth, 
and again. plunged into the hot-bed, ing them air, 

| as before, according to the warmth ofthe ſeaſon; but 
in very hot weather the glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with 
mats in the heat of the day, otherwiſe the fun will be 
too violent for them through the glaſſes; nbr will the 
plants thrive, if they are expoſed to the open air, 
even in the warmeſt ſeaſon ; ſo that they myſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove both ſummet and win- 
ter, treating them as hath been directed for the Cof- 
— with whoſe culture they will thrive exceeding 
well; 
Theſe plants, if rightly managed, will grow ve 
faſt ; Ax have bad rock — of — feet high 
in one ſummer from ſeed, and have had two plants 
which produced flowers the ſame ſeaſon they were 
own; but this was accidental, for none of the older 
plants have produced any flowers, although I have ſe- 
veral plants of different ages, ſome of whieh are 
above twenty years old, and about fifteen feet high, 
with large ſpreading heads. 

TAMARIX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 75. Tamariſcus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 661. The Tamariſk. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

be empalement of the flower is obtuſe, ere, and perma- 
nent; it is cut into five parts; the flower has five oval 
concave petals which ſpread open, and five hair-like ſta- 
mina terminated by roundiſh ſummits, it has an acute- 
pointed germen without a ſtyle, crowned by three oblong, 
feathery, twiſted ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns 

| to an oblong acute-pointed capſule with three corners, hav- 
ing one cell, opening with three valves, containing many 
ſmall downy ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina, and three ſtyles or 
ſtigmas. | 
he SPECIES are, 

1. TaMaRix (Gallica) floribus pentandris. Hort. Cliff. 
111. Tamariſt with flowers having five ſtamina. Ta- 
mariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Icon. 218. French Ta- 
mariſk. 

2. TAMARIX (Germanica) floribus decandris. Hort. Cliff. 
111. Tamariſk whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina. Tama- 

riſcus Germaniea. Lob. Icon. 218. German Tamari/k. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy, where it grows to a tree of middling 
ſize, but in England is ſeldom more than fourteen or 
ſixteen feet high. The bark 1s rough, and of a dark 
brown colour; it ſends out many flender branches, 
moſt of which ſpread out flat and hang downward at 
their ends; theſe are covered with a Cheſtnut-coloured 
bark, and garniſhed with very narrow finely divided 
leaves, which are ſmooth, of a bright green colour, 
and have ſmall leaves or indentures which lie over 
each other like ſcales of fiſh. The flowers are pro- 
duced in taper ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſe- 
veral of them growing on the ſame branch. The ſpikes 
are about an inch long, and as thick as a large earth- 
worm. The flowers are ſet very cloſe all round the 
ſpike; they are very ſmall, and have five concave 
petals of a pale fleſh colour, with five ſlender ſtamina 
terminated by roundiſh red ſummits. The flowers ap- 
pear in July, and are ſucceeded by oblong, acute- 

. pointed, three-cornered capſules, filled with ſmall 
downy ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen-in England. 
The wood, bark, and leaves of this tree are uſed in 
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medicine, and are accounted ſpecific for all diſor- 
ders of the ſpleen, as being believed to leſſen it much. 
The bark is ſometimes uſed for rickets in children. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Germany, in moiſt 

| land; this is rather a ſhrub than tree, having ſeveral 


| ligneous ſtalks ariſing from the ſame root, which 
grow 
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erect, ſending out many ſide-branches which are 
alſo ere& ; they have a pale green bark when young, 
which afterward changes to a yellowiſh colour. 
The leaves are ſhorter, and ſet cloſer together than 
thoſe of the other ſort, and are of a lighter green, ap- 
roaching to a gray colour ; the flowers are produced 
in long looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſtand- 
ing erect; they are larger than thoſe of the former, 
and have ten ſtamina ſtanding alternately. It flowers 
about the ſame time as the former, 
Theſe both caſt their leaves in autumn, and it is 
pretty late in the ſpring before the young ones puſh 
out, which renders them leſs valuable ; they are now 
frequently planted in 7 for ornament, and, 
when they are mixed with other ſhrubs, make a pretty 
variety. 
T 21 may be eaſily propagated by laying down their 
tender ſhoots in autumn, or by planting cuttings in 
an eaſt border, which, if 1 with water in the 
ſpring before they begin to ſhoot in dry weather, will 
take root in a ſhort time; but they ſhould not be re- 
moved until the following autumn, at which time 
they may be either placed in a nurſery to be trained 
up two or three years, or elſe into the quarters where 
they are deſigned to remain, obſerving to mulch their 
roots, and water them according as the ſeaſon may 
require, until they have taken root; after which, the 
only culture they will require is to prune off the 
ſtraggling ſhoots, and keep the ground clean about 
th 


em. 

TAMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 991. Tamnus. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 102. tab. 28. The black Briony. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It has male and female flowers on different plants. The 
male plants have empalements, compoſed of fix oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which ſpread wide at the top; they have 
no petals, but have fix ſhort ſtamina, terminated by eref 
ſummits, the female flowers bave bell-ſhaped empalements 
of one leaf, cut into ſix ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, which ſit 
upon the germen; theſe have no petals, but have oblong 
punctured nectarii ſitting on the inſide of each ſegment 
of the empalement, and a large, oblong, oval, ſmooth ger- 
men under the empalement, with a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned 
by three reflexed indented ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
Becomes an oval berry with three cells, including two glo- 
bular ſeeds. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſixth ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe male flowers are upon diſtinct plants from 
the fruit, and the male flowers have ſix ſtamina, 

The Spxcits are, 

. Tamvs (Communis) foliis cordatis indiviſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 458. Tamus with heart-ſhaped undivided leaves. 
Bryonia lævis five nigra racemoſa. C. B. P. 297. Com- 
mon black Briom . 

. Tamvs (Cretica) foliis trilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1028. 
Tamus with leaves which are divided into three lobes. Ta- 
mus Cretica, trifido folio. Tourn. Cor. 3. Black Bri- 
ony of Crete with a trifid leaf. 

The firſt ſort is rarely cultivated in gardens, but 
grows wild under hedges in divers parts of England, 
and is there gathered for medicinal uſe. The root is 
very large, fleſhy, and has a dark brown ſkin or co- 
ver; the ſtalks are ſmooth, and twine round any 
neighbouring ſupport, whereby they riſe to the height 
of ten or twelve feet; they are garniſhed with ſmooth 
heart-ſhaped leaves of a lucid green, which are pro- 
duced alternately. The flowers are produced in long 
bunches from the ſide of the ſtalks ; thoſe of the male 
plants fall off ſoon after their farina is caſt abroad, 
bis the female flowers are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth 
berries which are red when ripe. It flowers in July, 
and the fruit ripens in autumn. 

It may be ealily propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
ſoon after they are ripe, under the ſhelter of buſhes, 
where, in the ſpring, the plants will come up, and 
ſpread their branches over the buſhes, and ſup- 
port themſelves, requiring no farther care, and their 
roots wilt abide many years in the ground without 
decaying. 
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The ſecond ſort was diſcovered in the iſland of Crete 
by Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the ſeeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris ; this has a rounder root than the 
other. The ſtalks twine round any neighbouring ſup- 

rt in like manner; the leaves of this are divided 
into three lobes, in which the principal difference con- 
ſiſts. This is an abiding plant, which is hardy enough 
to live in the full ground in England, and may 
propagared as the other. | 

TANACETUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 461. tab. 
261, Lin. Gen. Plant. 848. Tanſey ; in French, 

 Taneſie. 

| he CHARACTERS are, 

It bas a flower compoſed of hermaphrodite and female flo- 
reis, contained in one common hemiſpherical imbricated em- 
palement, whoſe ſcales are compact and acute-pointed. 
The hermaphrodite florets, which compoſe the diſk of the 
flower, are funnel-ſhaped, and cut at the top into five 

| . which are reflexed ; theſe have five ſhort hair- 
like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical tubulous ſummits, 
and a ſmall oblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by a bifid revolved ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong naked ſeed. The female florets are tri- 

fid, which compoſe the rays or border, and are deeply di- 
' vided within; theſe have an oblong germen, with a ſlen- 

der ſtyle, crowned with two reflexed ſtigmas, but no ſtamina. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which contains the 

plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are fruitful, and their ſum- 
mits are connected. 

The Species are, 

. TaxnaceTuM (Yulgare) foliis bipinnatis inciſis ſerra- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 398. Tanſey with doubly-winged cut 
leaves which are ſawed. Tanacetum vulgare luteum. 
C. B. P. 132. Common yellow Tanſey. 

. Tanacertum (Sibericum) foliis pinnatis, laciniis line- 
arii-filiformibus, corymbus glabris, caule herbaceo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 844. Tanſey with winged leaves which 
are cut into linear thread-like ſegments, a ſmooth corymbus, 
and an berbactdus ſtalk. Tanacetum foliis pinnatis 
multifidis, laciniis linearibus trifidis. Flor. Sibir. 2. p. 
I 34. Tanſey with many-pointed winged leaves, having tri- 
id linear ſegments. ' * 

3. TanacetTuM (Balſamita) foliis ovatis integris ſerra- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 398. Tanſey with oval, entire, [awed 
leaves. Balſamita major. Dod. Pempt. 296. Coftmary, 
or Alecoaft. | 

4. Taxnacetum (Fruteſcent) foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis 
lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
844. Tanſey with wing-pointed leaves, having ſpear- 
ſhaped, entire, obtuſe ſegments. Tanacetum Atricanum 
arboreſcens, foliis lavendulæ mulrifido folio. H. Amſt. 

2. 210. African- tree Tanſey, with a leaf like the cut- 
leaved Lavender. 

5. TanaceTuM (Suffruticoſum) foliis pinnato-multifidis, 

laciniis linearibus ſubdiviſis, acutis caule ſuffruticoſo. 

Hort. Cliff. 398. Tanſey with many-pointed winged leaves, 
having linear ſegments which are acutely divided, and an 
under ſhrub ſtalk, Tanacetum Africanum, fruteſcens, 
foliis lavendulz multifidæ, longe minoribus, graveo- 
lens. Boerh. Ind. Plant. 1. p. 124. Shrubby African 
Tanſey, with leaves like the cut-leaved Lavender, but much 
ſmaller and ſtronger ſcented. 

TANACETUM (Crithmifolium) foliis pinnatis, pinnis li- 
nearibus remotis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 843. 
Tanſey with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are linear, grow 
at a diſtance from each other, and are entire. Elichryſum 
Africanum fruteſcens, foliis crithmi marini. Hort. 
Amſt. 2. p. 113. Shrubby African Goldy-locks with leaves 
like Samphire. 

The firſt ſort is the common Tanſey which is uſed in 
medicine and the kitchen; this grows naturally by 
the ſides of roads, and the borders of fields in many 
parts of England. It has a fibrous creeping root, 
which will ſpread to a great diſtance where they are 
not confined, from which riſe many channelled 
ſtalks, from two to almoſt four feet high, accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the ſoil, which are garniſhed 


6. 


| with doubly-winged leaves, whoſe lobes are cut and 
| ſharply 
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ſharply ſawed ; they are of a deep hk colour, and 


have a pleaſant grateful odour. The ſtalks divide 
near the top into three ot four branches which ſtand 
erect; and are terminated by umbels of naked yellow 


flowers, compoſed of many florets; which are in- 


cluded in hemiſpherical ſcaly empalements. Theſe 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen 
in September. 

There are thret varieties of this; one with a curled 
leaf, which is titled Double Tanſey by eners; 
another with variegated leaves, and a third with 
larger leaves which have little ſcent; but, as theſe 
have accidentally been produced from ſeeds of the 
common Tanſey, they are not enumerated as diſtinct 


ſpecies. | 

This ſort is eaſily propagated by the creepitig roots, 
which, if permitted to remain undiſturbed, will in 
a ſhort time overſpread the ground where they are 
permitted to grow] ſo that wherever this is planted in 
a garden, the lips ſhould be placed at leaſt a foot 
aſunder, and in particular beds; where the paths round 
them may be often dug, to keep their roots within 


bounds. They may be tranſplanted either in ſpring | 


or autumn, and will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſitu- 
ation. b 

The common Tanſey is greatly uſed in the kitchen 
early in the ſpring; at which ſeaſon, that which is in 
the open ground, or eſpecially in a cold ſituation, is 


hardly forward enough to cut, ſo that where this is 


much wanted at that ſeaſon, it is the beſt way to make 
a gentle hot· bed in December, and plant the old roots 
thereon without parting them, and arch the bed 
over with hoops, to cover it with mats in cold wea- 
ther, by which method the Tanſey will came up in 
7 1 and be fit to cut in a ſhort time after. 

he ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this has a 

erennial fibrous root; the ſtalks riſe more than two 
er high ; the leaves are narrow and winged; the lobes 
are very narrow, and end in two or three points which 
are entire ; the flowers are produced in ſmall thin um- 
bels from the ſide, and at the top of the ſtalk ; they 
are yellow and but ſmall, the umbels having few 
flowers in each. This flowers in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn: it may be propagated in 
the ſame way as the firſt, 
The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy, but 1s here planted in gardens, and was 
formerly pretty much uſed in the kitchen, and alſo in 
medicine. The roots of this are hardy, fleſhy, and 
creep in the ground ; the lower leaves are oval and 
entire; they are near three inches long, and one inch 
and a half broad, ſawed on their edges, of a grayiſh 
colour, and have long foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks riſe 
from two to three feet high, and ſend out branches 
from the fide; they are garniſhed with oval ſawed 
leaves like thoſe at the bottom, but ſmaller, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers are produced at the 
the top of the ſtalks in a looſe corymbus ; they are 
naked, and of a deep yellow colour ; theſe appear in 
Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by feeds in England. 
The whole _ has #1 * pleaſant _ 
It 1s ated eaſi ting of their roots : 
the 11 for this s in T they may be 
well eſtabliſhed in the ground before ſpring. Where 
this plant is cultivated for uſe, the plants ſhould be 
planted in beds at two feet diſtance every way, that 
they may have room to grow; for in two years the 
roots will meet, ſo every other year they ſhould be 
tranſplanted and parted to keep them within compaſs; 
they will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation, but 
will continue longeſt in dry land. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten 
feet high, ſending out branches on every ſide the 
whole length, which are garniſhed with wing-pointed 
leaves, whoſe ſegments are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and 
blunt- pointed. The flowers are Teer in ſmall 
roundiſh bunches at the end of the branches; they 


are of a ſulphur colour, and appear in May, but there 


is a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant great part 
of ſummer. The ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 
The fifth ſort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it grows naturälly; this riſes with a 
brancHing ſhrubby ſtalk three or four feet high, gar- 
hiſhed with wing-pointed leaves whoſe lobes are very 
narrow, and frequently cut into acute ſegments. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall roundiſn biinthes at the 
end of the branches; they are larger than thoſe of the 
former ſort, and are of a bright yellow colour. It 
flowers about the ſame time with the former. 
The ſixth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this has a thick ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with 
a gray bark, which riſes ſeven or eight feet high, ſend- 
ing out many branches on every ſide, which are cloſely 
garniſhed with linear-winged leaves, whoſe lobes or 
prep are very narrow, and ſpread from each other; 

he leaves fit cloſe to the ſtalks on every ſide ; the 
branches are terminated by cloſe, large, roundiſh 
bunches of bright yellow flowers. Some of the foot- 
ſtalks ſuſtain but one, others two, three, or four 
flowers upon each, which begin to appear the begin- 
ning of July, and there is a ſucceſſion of them on the 
ſame plants till late in autumn; and thoſe which come 
early in the ſeaſon, will be ſucceeded by ſeeds which 
ripen in winter. | 
The three laſt-mentioned ſorts are too tender to live 
through winter in the open air, ſo muſt be kept in 
pots, and removed into ſhelter before hard froſts 
come on; they are all of them eaſily propagated by 
cuttings, which may be Tenne, in a bed of loamy 
earth, during any of the ſummer months; theſe ſhould 
be ſhaded from the ſun until they have taken root, 
and mult be frequently refreihed with water. When 
they have good roots, they ſhould be taken up with 
balls of earth about their roots, and planted in pots, 
placing them in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken 
new root; then they may be removed to a ſheltered 
ſiruation, placing them among other hardy exotic 
plants, where they may remain till late in October, 
when they muſt-be put into ſhelter. Theſe plants are 
ſo hardy as only to require protection from hard froſt, 
ſo muſt not be tenderly treated, and in mild weather 
ſhould always be as much expoſed to the air as poſſi- 
ble, to prevent their drawing weak. 


TAN, or TANNERS BARK is the Bark of 


the Oak-tree, chopped or ground into coarſe powder, 
to be uſed in tanning or dreſſing of ſkins, after which 
it is of great uſe in gardening : firſt, by its fermenta- 
tion (when laid in a proper quantity,) the heat of 
which is always moderate, and of a long duration, 
which renders it of great ſervice for hot- beds and ſe- 
condly, after it is well rotted, it becomes excellent 
manure for all ſorts of cold ſtiff land, upon which one 
load of Tan is better than two of rotten dung, and will 
continue lon 
The uſe of 


r in ee | 
an for hot-beds has not been many years 


known in England. The firſt hot-beds of this fort, 


which were made in England, were at Blackheath in 
Kent, above fourſcore years ago; theſe were deſigned 
for the raiſing of Orange-trees, but the uſe. of theſe 
hot-beds being but little known at that time, they 
were made but by two or three perſons, who had 


learned the uſe of them in Holland and Flanders, where 


the | wr yr ſeldom make any other hot-beds; but in 
England. there were very few hot-beds made of Tan- 
ners Bark before the Ananas plants were introduced 
into this . which was in 1719, ſince which 
time the uſe of theſe hot beds has been more general, 
and are now made in all thoſe gardens where the Ana- 
nas plants are cultivated, or where there are collec- 
tions of tender exotic plants preſerved; and the gar- 
deners here are now better ſkilled in the making and 
managing of theſe hot · beds than in moſt other coun- 
tries, which might render it leſs neceſſary to give a 


full deſcription of them here; but yet, as there may 


be ſome perſons in the remote parts of England, who 
have not had an-opportunity of informing themſelves 
of the uſe of Tanners Bark for this purpoſe, I ſhall in- 

| ſert 
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* the ſhorteſt and plaineſt method of making and 


managing theſe hot- beds, as they are practiſed by the 
moſt knowing perſons, who have long made ule of 
theſe hot-beds; and firſt, I ſhall begin with the 
choice of the Tan. nn 
The tanners in ſome parts of England do not grind 
the Bark to reduce it into ſmall pieces, as is commonly 
practiſed by the tanners near London, where there 18 
great difference in the ſize of the bark, ſome being 
ground much ſmaller than the other, according to the 
different purpoſes for which it is intended; but in 
many places the Bark is only chopped into large 
pieces, which renders it very different for the uſe of 
hot-beds ; for if the Tan is very coarſe, it will require 
a longer time to ferment than the ſmall Tan; but 
when it begins to heat, it will acquire a much greater 
degree, and will retain the heat a much longer time 
than the ſmall ; therefore where there is choice, the 
middling-lized Tan ſhould be preferred, for it is very 
difficult to manage a hot-bed when made of the 
largeſt Tan; the heat of which is often ſo great, as 
to ſcald the roots of plants, if the pots are fully 
plunged into the bed; and 1 have known this violent 
heat continue upward of two months, fo that it has 
been unſafe to plunge the. pots more than half their 
depth into the Tan, till near three months after the 
beds have been made; therefore where the perſons, 
who have the care of theſe beds, do not diligently ob- 
ſerve their working, they may in a ſhort time deſtroy 
the plants which are placed in the beds : on the other 
hand, if the Tan is very ſmall, it will not retain the 
heat above a month or ſix weeks, and will be rotten 
and unfit for a hot-bed in a ſhort time ; ſo that where 
the middle- ſized Tan can be procured, it ſhould al- 
ways be preferred to any other. 
The Tan ſhould be always ſuch as been newly taken 
out of the pits, for if it lies long in the tanners 
yard before it is uſed, the beds ſeldom acquire a — 
r degree of heat, nor do they continue their heat 
1 ; 7 that when it has been more than a fortnight 
or three weeks out of the 77 it is not ſo good for 
uſe as that which is new. If the Tan is very wet, it 
will be proper to ſpread it abroad for two or three 
days, to drain out the moiſture, eſpecially if it is in 
autumn or winter ſeaſon, becauſe then, as there will 
be little ſun to draw a warmth into the Tan, the 
moiſture will prevent the fermentation, and the beds 
will remain cold; but in the ſummer ſeaſon, there is no 
great danger from the moiſture of the Tan. The heat 
of the ſun through the glaſſes will be then ſo great, as 
ſoon to cauſe a 8 in the Tan. 
Theſe Tan- beds ſhould be wks made in pits having 
brick-walls round them, and a brick pavement at the 
bottom, to prevent the earth from mixing with the 
Tan, which will prevent the Tan from heating. Theſe 
its muſt not be leſs than three feet deep, and (ix feet 
in width, but ſeven is better; the length muſt be in 
roportion to the number of plants they are to contain, 
Fat if they are not ten feet in length, they will not 
retain their heat long; for where there is not a good 
body of Tan, the outſide of the bed will ſoon loſe 
its heat, ſo that the plants which are there plunged, 
will have no benefit of the warmth, nor will the mid- 
dle of theſe beds retain their heat long, ſo that they 
will not anſwer the. purpoſe for which they are in- 
tended. 
When the Tan is 
beaten or trodden cau 
it to adhere, and form one ſolid lump, ſo that it will 
not acquire a proper heat; nor ſhould it be trodden 
down at the time when the pots are plunged into the 
beds, to avoid which there ſhould be a board laid 
croſs the bed, which ſhould be ſupported at each end, 
to prevent its reſting upon the Tan, .upon which the 
erſon ſhould ſtand who plunges the pots, ſo that the 
an will not be preſſed down too cloſe. When the 
Tan is quite freſh, and has not been out of the pits 
long enough to acquire a heat, the beds will require a 
fortnight, or ſomerimes three weeks, before they will 


= into the bed, it muſt not be 


be of a proper temperature of warmth to receive the 


wn too cloſe, for that will cauſe ' 
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plants; but in order to judge of this, there hold 
three or four ſticks chrulf down into the Tan, 


about eighteen inches deep, in different parts of the 
bed, ſo that by drawing out the ſticks, and 2 


them at different depths, it will be eaſy to judge o 
the 3 of the bed; and it will be proper to let 
a few of theſe ſticks remain in the bed aftet the plants 
are plunged, in order to know the warmth of the 
Tan, which may be better judged of by feeling theſe 
ſticks, than by drawing out the pots, or plunging the 
hand into the Tan. TID 

When the Tan is good, one of theſe beds will retain 
a proper. degree of heat for near three months ; and 
when the heat declines, if the Tan is forked up and 
turned over, and ſome new Tan added to it, the heat 
will renew aggin, and will continue two months longer ; 
ſo that by turning over the Tan; and adding ſome new 
Tan every three months or thereabbuts, as the bed is 
found to decline of its heat; they may be continued 
one year, but every autumn it will be proper to take 
out a good quantity of the old Tan, and to add as 


much new to the bed, that the heat of the bed may 


be kept up in winter; for if the heat.is ſuffered to de- 
cline too much during the cold ſeaſon, the plants will 
ſuffer greatly; to prevent this, there ſhould always 
be ſome new Tan added to the bed in winter, when 
the heat is found to decline; but the Tan ſhould be 
laid in a dry place a week or ten days to dry, before 
it is put into the bed, otherwiſe the moiſture will chill 
the old Tan in the bed, and prevent the fermentation 3 
ſo that unleſs the Tan is turned over again, there will 

be little or no heat in the beds, which often proves 
fatal to the plants which are plunged in them ; there- 
fore whoever has the management of theſe beds, 
ſhould be very careful toobſerve conſtantly the warmth 
of the Tan, ſince, upon keeping the beds in a due 
temperature of warmth, their whole ſucceſs depends; 
and where this caution is not taken, it frequently hap- 
pens that the Ananas plants run into fruit very ſmall, 
or the plants are infected by inſets, both which are 
occaſioned by the growth of the plants being ſtopped 
by the decline of the heat of the Tan ; therefore great 
regard mult be had to that, eſpecially in winter. 
The great advantages which theſe tan-beds have of 
thoſe which are mage of horſe-dung, are the mode- 
rate degree of heat which they acquire, for their heat 
is never fo violent as that of horſe-dung, and they 
continue this heat much longer; and when the heat 
declines, it may be renewed, by turning the beds 
over, and mixing ſome new Tan with the old, which 
cannot be fo well done with horſe-dung ; and like- 
wiſe the beds will not produce ſo great ſteams, which 
are often injurious to tender plants, ſo that theſe Tan- 


beds are much preferable to, thoſe of horſe-dung for 


moſt purpoſes. 


Tan, when it is well rotted, is alſo an excellent ma- 


nure for all cold and ſtiff lands; and if it is laid upon 
Graſs ground in autymn, that the rains in winter 
may waſh it into-the ground, it will greatly improve 
the Graſs ; but when it is uſed new, or in the ſprin 
of the year, when dry weather comes ſoon after, it 
is apt to cauſe the Graſs to burn, which has occa- 
ſioned the diſuſe of Tan in many places; but if pro- 
perly uſed, it will be found an excellent dreſſing for 
all ſtiff lands. 


T API A. See CRAT EVA. 5 | 
TARCHONANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 846. 


The CHARACTERS are, 2 . 
It bas a flower compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 
included in one common top-ſhaped lement, which is 
ſhort, permanent, and hairy. The florets axe uniform, 
funnel-ſhaped, and of one petal, indented in five parts at 
the top; they have each five very ſhort hair-like lamina, 
terminated by cylindrical tubulous ſuramits longer than the 
petal, and an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſtyle the length 
of the lamina, crowned by two awl-ſhaped ſtigmas which 


open lengthways. The germen afterward turns to a ſingle 


. 


oblong. ſeed, rrowned with down, which ripens in the em- 
palement, . 17 2 | 


13 B This 


T AX 
This genus of plants is ran 
N Lindan I. r which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are made up of all fruitful florets, 
and their ſummits are connected together. 

We have but one Syxcizs. of this genus, viz. 
TARCHONANTHUS (Campboratus.) Hort. Cliff. 398. Co- 
nyza Africana, fruteſcens, foliis ſalvia odore cam- 
phore. Tourn. Inſt. 455. Shrubby African Fleabane, 
with Sage leaves ſmelling like Camphire. | 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and alſo in China; it has a ſtrong woody 
ſtalk, which in England riſes to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, ſending out many ligneous branches 
at the top, which may be trained up to have a regu- 
lar head. The branches are garniſhed with leaves, 
which are in ſhape like thoſe of the broad-leaved Sal- 
low, having a downy ſurface like thoſe of Sage, and 
their under ſides are white; they reſemble in ſmell 
the Roſemary leaves when brui The flowers are 

aced in ſpikes at the extremity of the ſhoots, 
which are of a dull purple colour, ſo do not make 
any great appearance, The uſual time of its flower 
ing is in autumn, but continue Or part of winter, 
and are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. Theſe plants 
are preſerved to make a variety in the green-houſe 
during the winter ſeaſon, by thoſe who are curious in 
collecting of foreign plants; they retain their leaves 
all the year. 
It is too tender to hve through the winter in the 
open air in England, but requires no artificial heat, 
therefore may be placed in a common green-houſe 


with Myrtles, Oleander, and other hardy exotic plants | 


in winter, and in fummer may be expoſed with them 


in the open air, and treated in the ſame manner as 


they are. 
It may be pro ed by cuttings, which ſhould be 
planted in YR — filled with light earth, and 
if they are plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will 
promote their putting out roots. Theſe ſhould be 
ſhaded with mats, or covered with oiled paper, to 
ſcreen them from the ſun until they are rooted, By 
the middie of July theſe cuttings will have taken 
root, when they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade unti] they have 
en new root; after which time they may be placed 
with other hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, where they may remain till the middle-or end 
of October, when they ſhould be removed into the 
-houſe, placing them where they may have a 
| large ſhare of air in mild weather. This plant is very 
- thirſty, ſo mult be often watered, and every year the 
lants muſt be ſhifted; and as they increaſe in ſize, 
ald be put into larger pots. 
TARRAGON. See ABROTANUM. | 
TAXUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 589. tab. 362. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 1006. {fo called of 74, poiſons; be- 
. cauſe this tree, in old time, was uſed in compound - 
ing poiſons in warm climates.] The Tew- tree; in 
French, If. | 
The CnaracTreRs are, 
T he male flowers are produced on ſeparate trees from the 
fruit for the moſt part; they have neither empalement or 
petals, but the gem is like a four-leaved cover; they bave 
a great number of ftamina which are joined at the bottom 
in a column longer than the gem, terminated by depreſſed 
ſummits, having obtuſe borders and eight points, opening 
on each fide their caſting their farina. The fema 
flowers are like the male, having no empalement or petals, 
but have an oval acute-pointed germen, but no ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, The germen afterward be- 
comes a lengt from the receptacle, globular at 
the top, covered by a coat at bottom, open at 
' the top, full of juice, and of a red colour; but as it dries, 
waſtes away,including one oblong oval ſeed, whoſe top with- 
out (be berry is prominent. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eleventh ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe 
| _—_ whoſe” male flowers are upon feparate plants 
rom the fruit, and their ſtamina are joined in one 
body or column. | 


. 


in the firſt ſection of 


| 


beds about four or five feet wide, in rows about a 


AX 
We have but one Syxc1zs of this plant in England, 
VIZ. | 


Taxvs (Barcas) foliis approximatis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 


1040. Yew-tree with leaves growing near each other, or 
the common Yew. | 

This tree grows naturally ply and alſo in moſt 
of the northern countries of Europe, and in North 
America; and where, if it is ſuffered to grow, will 
riſe to a good height, and have very large ſtems; ir 
naturally ſends out branches on every fide, which 
ſpread out, and are almoſt horizontal ; they are cloſe- 
ly garniſhed with narrow, ſtiff, blunt-pointed leaves, 
of a very dark green, The flowers come out from 


the ſide of the branches in cluſters ; the male flowers 


having many ſtamina, are more conſpicuous than the 
female; theſe for the moſt part are upon different 
trees, but ſometimes are u the ſame tree; they 
appear the latter end of May, and the berries ripen 


in autumn. 
There is 3 any ſort of evergreen tree which has 
been ſo generally cultivated in the Engliſh gardens as 


the Yew, upon the account of its being fo tonſile, as 
to be with eaſe reduced into any ſhape the owner 
pleaſed; and it may be too often ſeen, eſpecially in old 

ardens, what a wretched taſte of gardening prevailed 

ormerly in England, from the monſtrous figures of 
beaſts, &c. we find theſe trees reduced into; but of 
late this taſte has been juſtly exploded by perſons of 
ſuperior judgment, for what could be more abſurd 
than the 5 methods of planting gardens? where, 
thoſe parts next the habitation, were crouded with a 


large quantity of theſe and other ſorts of evergreen 


trees, all of which were clipped into ſome trite figure 
or other, which, beſides the obſtructing the profoet | 
from the houſe, and filling up the ground, fo that 
little room was left for other ſhrubs and flowers. Be- 
ſide, 1t occaſioned an annual expence torender the trees 
diſagreeable ; for there never was a perſon, who had 
conſidered the beauty of a tree in its natural growth, 
with all its branches diffuſed on every fide, but muſt 
acknowledge ſuch a tree infinitely-more beautiful than 
any of thoſe ſhorn figures, ſo much ſtudied by perſons 
of a groveling imagination. 
The only uſe this tree 1s fit for in gardens, is to form 
hedges tor the defence of exotic plants ; for which 
Parc, when it 1s neceſſary to have hedges, it is the 
molt proper of any tree in being; the leaves being 
ſmall, the branches are produced very cloſe together; 
and if carefully ſhorn, they may be rendered ſo cloſe 
as to break the winds better than any other ſort of 
fence whatever, becauſe they will not be reverberated, 
as againſt walls, pales, or other cloſe fences, there- 
fore conſequently are much to be preferred for ſuch 

urpoſes. | | 

heſe trees may be eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
berries in autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe (without 
clearing them from the pulp which ſurrounds them, 
as hath been frequently directed, ) upon a ſhady bed 
of freſh undunged ſoil, covering them over about half 
an inch thick with the ſame earth. 
In the ſpring the bed muſt be carefully cleared from 
weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves dry, it will be proper 
to refreſh the bed with water now and then, which 
will promote the growth of the ſeeds, many of which 
will come up the ſame ſpring, but others will remain 
in the ground until autumn or ſpring uu f but 

ip 


where the ſeeds are preſerved above ground til 


rin 
before they are fown, the Form never come up tl 
the year after; ſo that by ſowing the ſeeds as ſoon as 
they are ripe, there is often a whole year ſaved. 

Theſe plants, when they come up, ſhould be conſtant- 
ly cleared from weeds, which, if permitted ro grow 
amongſt them, will cauſe their bottoms to be naked, 


and frequently deſtroy the plants when they continue 
long undiſturbed ko | 294 


In this bed the plants may remain two years, after 


which, in autumn, there ſhould be a ſpot of freſh 
undunged foil prepared, into which they ſhould be 
removed the beginning of October, planting them in 


foot 


TER 


foot aſunder, and fix inches diſtance from each other 
' in the rows, obſerving to lay a little mulch upon the 
ſurface of the —— about their roots, as alſo to 
water them in dry weather until they have taken root; 
after which they will require no farther care, but to 
keep them clear from weeds in ſummer, and to trim 
- them according to the purpoſe for which they are 
defigned. | 
In theſe beds they may remain two or three years, 
according as they have grown, when they ſhould 
again be removed into a nurſery, placing them in 
rows at three feet diſtance, and the plants eighteen 
inches aſunder in the rows ; obſerving to do it in au- 
tumn, as was before directed, and continue to trim 
them in the ſummer ſeaſon, according to the deſign 
for which they were intended; and after they have 
continued three or four years in this nurſery, they may 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain ; always ob- 
ſerving to remove them ih autumn where the ground 
is very dry, but on cold moiſt land it is better in the 
ſpring. | 
Theſe trees are very ſlow in growing, but yet there are 
many very large trees upon ſome barren cold ſoils in 
divers parts of England. The timber of theſe trees 
is greatly eſteemed for many uſes. 
TE LE PHIOIDES. See Anpracnne. 
TELEPHIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 248. tab. 128. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 339. Orpine. 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, compoſed of 
foe oblong oval leaves which are obtuſe, and the length of 
the petals. The flower has frve oblong _ petals, and 
ve awl-ſhaped ſtamina which are ſhorter than the petals, 
terminated by proſtrate ſummits, with a three-cornered 
acute germen having no ſtyle, crowned by three acute ſpread- 


ing #i9mas. The germen afterward turns to a ſhort three- 
cornered capſule with one cell, opening with three valves, 


containing many round ſeeds. OR 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 

Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have five ſtamina, and three ſtyles or 

mas. 

We have but one Speis of this genus in the Eng- 
| hſh gardens, viz: | 
Trrzrniuu (Inperati.) Hort. Upſal. 70. Orpine, or Live 
bong. Telephium legitimum Imperati. Cluſ. Hiſt. 77. 
The true Orpine of Imperatus. 

This plant grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 

Italy. The root is compoſed of ligneous fibres of a 
ellowiſh colour, which ſpread out wide. The 

— or ſtalks are aal and trail upon the 

ground; they are eight or nine inches long, and are 

arniſhed with ſmall oval leaves of a grayiſh colour, 
mooth and pretty ſtiff, which are ranged alternately 
along the ſtalk, having one longitudinal nerve run- 
ning through the middle. The — are produced 
at the end of the branches in ſhort thick bunches, 
which are reflexed like thoſe of the Heliotropium. 

They are compoſed of five white petals which ſpread 
open and are the length of the empalement, having 
five very ſlender ftamina terminated by yellow ſum- 
mits. This plant flowers in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn on a bed of freſh light earth, in an 
open ſituation; for if they are ſown in the ſpring, 
the plants will not come up till the followin being. 
When the plants are come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned ſo as to leave them fix or eight inches aſunder ; 
and they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, 
for if theſe are permirted to grow, they will ſoon over- 
bear the plants and deftroy them. Theſe plants do 
not tranſplant well, ſo ſhould ſtand in the place where 
they were ſown.” In the ſummer they will flower, and 
the ſeeds will ripen in autumn, which will ſcatter ſoon 
if it is not gathered when ripe; and, if the ground is 
not diſturbed, the plants will come wa plenty, and 
require no other care than to keep t 

- \, weeds, ' . 

TEREBINTH US. See Pisracnra. 


— 


walks roun 


m clear from 


T ET 
ERGIF&TOUS PLANTS, ate ſuch as beat 
their ſeeds on the backſides of their leaves. 


TERNATE A. See Critorra. 
TERRACES. A Terrace is a bank of earth, 


raiſed on a proper elevation, ſo that any perſon who 
4 a garden, may have a better pralped of 
all that lies round him} and theſe elevations are ſo 


neceſſary, that thoſe gardens that have them not are 
deficient. 


When the Terraces are rightly ſituated, they are 


at ornaments for their regularity and opening, eſ- 
pecially when they are well made, and their aſcent not 
too ſteep. | | | 
There are ſeveral kinds of Terrace-walks : 
. * great Terrace, which generally lies next to tho 

ouſe. 

2. The ſide or middle Terrace, which is commonly 
raiſed above the level of the parterre, lawn, &c. 
3- Thoſe Terraces which encompaſs a garden. 
As to the breadth of fide Terraces, this is uſually de- 
cided by its correſpondence with ſome pavilion, or 
ſome little jettee or building ;- but moſt of all by the 
quantity of ſtuff that is to ſpare for thoſe purpoſes. 
The fide Terrace of a garden ought not to be leſs 


than twenty feet, and but very ſeldom wider than 


thirty. 

As for the height of a Terrace, ſome allow it to be 
but five feet high ; but others more or leſs, according 
to their fancies ; but more exact perſons never allow 
above five or ſix feet; and in a ſmall garden, and a 
narrow Terrace-walk, three feet ; and ſometimes three 
feet and a half high, are ſufficient for a Terrace eight- 
teen feet wide, and four feet are ſufficient for a Ter- 
race of twenty feet wide; but when the garden is pro- 
portionably large, and the Terrace is _—y feet wide, 
then it mult be at leaſt five or ſix feet high. 

The nobleſt Terrace is very deficient without ſhade, 
for which Elm-trees are very proper ; for no ſeat can 
be ſaid to be complete, where there is not an imme- 
diate ſhade almoſt as ſoon as out of the houſe, and 
therefore theſe ſhady trees ſhould be detached from 
the body and wings of the edifice. 


TERENE, earthy, or compoſed of earth. 
TERRESTRIAL, earthy, or that belongs to 


earth. | 


TETRACERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 604. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has a permanent empalement of fix roundiſb 


ſpreading leaves, the three outer are alternate and ſmaller 


than the other : it has fix ſmall petals which ſoon fall off, 
and a great number of ſtamina which are 1 and 
the length of the empalement, terminated by fingle ſum- 
mits; it has four oval germen ſupporting a ſhort awl- 
ſhaped ſtyle, crowned y an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 
afterward become four oval reflexed capſules, each having 


one cell, opening at the ſeam on the upper fide, incloſing one 


roundiſh ſeed. '' | 

This genus of plants is ra in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and four 
ſtyles. | 


We have but one Spxcies of this genus, viz. 


TeTRACERA (Polubilis.) Hort. Cliff. 214. Petræa flori- 


bus ſpicatis, foliis lauri ſcabris. Amman, Herb. 518. 
Petra with ſpiked flowers, and rough leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the Bay-tree. 
This plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where 
it was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent 
it to England. 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, covered with a 
y bark, ſending out ſeveral ſlender ligneous 
branches which twine about any neighbouring ſup- 
port ; they are garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, 
whoſe ſurface are very rough, near ſix inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad, ſlightly indented on 
their edges toward their points, and have many tranſ- 
verſe veins 'running from the midrib to the edges ; 
they are placed alternate on their branches, ſtandin 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, of a grayiſh colour on their 
upper ſurface, and brown on their under. The 


flowers 


It has a woody ſtalk which riſes to 


T'E FT: 

flowers are produced in panicles at the end of the 
branches; theſe panicles are compoſed of three or 
four ſhort thick ſpikes which branch out from the 
lower part of the principal ſpike, which is much long- 
er and thicker than the other. The flowers have ſix 

thin purple petals of the ſame A * as the empale- 
ment, which are very fugacious, 
off; theſe ſit upon the germen. After the flowers 
are paſt, the four germen become ſo many oval cap- 
ſules which are reflexed backward ; theſe open length- 
ways on the upper ſide, and have each one oblong 
ſeed incloſed. 
This ſhrub is very different from that which Dr. Pluk- 
enet titles Fagus Americanus ulmi ampliſſimis fohis, 
capſulis bigemellis. Amalth. 87.-though Dr. Linnæus 
has added this Synonime to it. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 
from the countries where the plant naturally ors 
. which may probably be found in ſome of the Britiſh 
iſlands in theWeſt-Indies. I have received it from the 
iſland of Barmuda, where it was found by the late 
Dr. Creſſy, who ſent me ſpecimens and ſeeds. Thele 
ſeeds are frequently abortive, for, upon examining 
them, there was ſcarce more than a twentieth part 
which had any kernels, and others appeared fair but 
were hollow. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where they mult be treated in 


the ſame way as other exotic ſeeds from the ſame 


countries; and as the plants ſeldom come up the ſame 
year, the pots ſhould be removed into the ſtove before 
winter, and plunged into the tan-bed between the 
other pots of plants, where they ſhould remain till 
ſpring, when they ſhould be taken out and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark, which will bring 
up the plants if the ſeeds were good. When the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a good bed of tan, ſhading them from the ſun 


till they have taken new root; after which their treat- 


ment muſt be the ſame as for the Annona, and the 
like tender exotic plants, which require to be kept al- 
ways in the tan-bed. 

TETRAGONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 551. Tetra- 
gonocarpos., Boerh. Ind. alt. 262. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower has a permanent coloured empalement, com- 
poſed of four oval, plain, deflexed leaves ſitting upon the 
germen. It has no petals, but about twenty hair-like ſta- 
mina which are ſhorter than the empalement, terminated 
by oblong proſtrate ſummits, and a roundiſh four-cornered 
germen under the flower, ſupporting four atol. ſbaped ſtyles 


which are recurved and as long as the ſtamina, with hairy 


ſtigmas the length of the ſtyles. The germen afterward be- 
comes a thick capſule with four cells, baving four angles 
which have narrow wings or borders, containing one hard 
oblong ſeed in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection 
of Linnæus's twelfth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
. whoſe flowers have about twenty ſtamina and five 
{tyles. | 
The Spxciss are, 
. TeTRAacoNnia (Truticoſa) foliis linearibus: Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 250. Tetragonia with linear leaves. Letragono- 
carpos Atricana . *. toliis longis & anguſtis. H. 
Amſt. 2. p. 205. African ſhrubby Tetragonocarpos, with 
long narrotu leaves. 
. TTRAOONIA (Decumbens) foliis ovatis integerrimis, 
caule fruticoſo decumbente. Tetragonia with oval en- 
tire leaves, and a ſhrubby trailing ſtalk. 
3. TzTRAGONIA (Herbacea) follus ovatis. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 250. Tetragonia with oval leaves. 
carpos Africana, radice magna craſſa & carnoſa. Hort. 
Amſt. 2. p. 203. Tetragonocarpos with a large fleſhy 
root, and oval leaves. 4 
Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence they were firſt brought to the 
gardens in Holland. The firſt ſort has ſlender ligne- 
ous [talks which riſe three or four feet high, if they 


o that they ſoon fall 


— — 


— 


3 6 2 | 


| 


are ſupported, otherwiſe they trail upon the ground; 
they are covered with a light gray bark, and divide 
into a great number of trailing branches, which when 


young are ſucculent, of an herbaceous colour, and 
covered with ſmall pellucid drops, ſomewhat like the 


Diamond Ficoides, which reflect the light. As the 
branches are older, they become more hgneous, and 
are garniſhed with thick, ſucculent, narrow leaves, 
about half an inch long, and a tenth of an inch broad, 
concave, and blunt- pointed; theſe are placed alter- 
nate, and at their bafe come out a cluſter of ſmaller 
leaves; which have the like pellucid drops as the ſtalks. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
ſtalks, at every joint toward the end of the branches, 
ſometimes they come up ſingly, at others there are 
two, and ſometimes three flowers at each joint; theſe 
have empalements of five leaves, which ſpread open 
and are a little reflexed ; they are green without, and 
yellow within, each having about forty ſtamina, which 
are terminated by oblong proſtrate ſummits which 
fill up the middle of the flower. They appear in July 
and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by large four- corner- 
ed capſules having four wings or. borders, and four 
cells, each containing one oblong ſeed, which ripens 
in winter, | 

The ſecond ſort has larger ſtalks than the former, 
which branch out in like manner; the branches trail 
upon the ground where they are not ſupported ; the 
young branches are very ſucculent, and almoſt as 
thick as a man's little finger; the leaves are two 
inches long, and one broad; their ſurface are covered 
with very ſmall pellucid drops, as are the ſtalk:. 
The flowers are larger, and ſtand upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks, three or four ariſing from the ſame points; 
the empalement, and alſo the ſummits, are of a pale 
1 hur colour. It flowers at the ſame time with the 
Theſe may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be cut off from the plants a few days before they are 
planted, that the part where they are cut may be heal- 
ed, otherwiſe they will rot, for the leaves and ſtalks 
of this plant are very full of moiſture. The beſt 
time to plant theſe cuttings is in July, that they ma 
have time to make good roots before winter. T het: 
cuttings may be planted on a bed of freſh earth, and 
if they are ſhaded from the fun in the heat of the day, 
it will be of ſervice to them. They ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water, but they muſt not have 
it in too great plenty, for that will rot them. In 
about ſix weeks after planting, the cuttings will be 
ſufficiently rooted to tranſplant, therefore they ſhould 
be taken up, and planted into pots filled with light 
freſh undunged earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation 
until they have taken new root, after which time 
they may be placed with other hardy exotic plants in 
a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till the 
middle or latter end of October; at which time they 
ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, and placed 
where they may enjoy as much free air as poſlible in 
mild weather; for they only require to be protected 
from the froſt, being pretty hardy with reſpe& to 
cold, but they ſhould not have too much moiſture 
in winter. If theſe plants are planted in the full 
ground in the ſummer ſeaſon, they will grow prodi- 
giouſly rank and large; as they alſo will, if they are 
permitted to root into the ground through the holes 
at the bottom of the pots; therefore the pots ſhould 
be frequently removed to prevent it, for when they 
grow too freely, their leaves will be very full of 
moiſture z which, together with the weight of the 
fruit, which are always produced at the extremity of 
the branches, will weigh the branches upon the 
ground, and render the plants very unſightly. The 
plants of this kind commonly grow very ſtraggling ; 
therefore the more their roots are confined in the pots, 
the more cloſe and ſtinted will be the heads of the 
plants; which is what they ſhould always be kept to, 


in order to render them ſightly. The flowers of this 


plant have no great beauty, but as the whole face of 
the 


T ET: 


every collection of plants for the ſake of variety, ſince 
it requires no great trouble to cultivate it. 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a warm border of light freſh earth, 
where ſometimes they will remain a whole year be- 
fore the plants come up; therefore when they do not 
come up the firſt ſeaſon, the borders ſhould not be diſ- 
turbed, but kept conſtantly clear from weeds ; and the 
following {pring, when the plants are come up about 
four inches high, they ſhould be taken up and planted 
in pots, (and treated in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the cuttings ;) for if they are ſuffered 


not tranſplant ſo well, nor will they make ſo handſome 


lants. 
be third ſort hath large fleſhy roots; the branches 
are weak, and trail upon the ground; theſe generally 


decay about Midſummer, and new ſhoots are pro- 


duced late in autumn. The leaves of this come out 
in bunches; they are oval, plain, and not ſo thick and 
ſucculent as thoſe of the other ſorts; they are little 
more than an inch long, and half an inch broad. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in February; theſe are like thoſe of the ſecond ſort, 
and have long ſlender foot-ſtalks. This never pro- 
duces any ſeeds in England; however the cuttings 
will grow, if they are planted early in the ſpring, ſo 
that the ſort may be propagated with the ſame facility 
as either of the other kinds. . 
All theſe forts require protection in winter; but if 
they are placed in an airy glaſs-caſe with Ficoides, and 
other hardy plants, where they may have a large ſhare 
of free air in mild weather, and protected from the 
froſt, they will thrive much better than when they 
are more tenderly treated. 
TETRAGONOTHECA. Hort. Elth. 283. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 875. Sun-flower, vulgo. 
The CHARACTERS are, a 
The flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite and female flo- 
rets, which are included in one large common empalement, 
cut into four plain, triangular, heart-ſhaped ſegments 
which ſpread open. The diſk or middle of the flower is 
made up of hermaphrodite florets, which are funnel-ſhaped, 
and cut into five ſegments at the brim, which are 1 
they have five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cy- 
 lindrical ſummits, and a naked germen ſupporting a 942 
Ayle, crowned by two reflexed ſtigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes one naked round ſeed. The female half 
florets which compoſe the ray or border of the flower, have 
their petals ſtretched out like a tongue on one fide, and are 
cut at their points into three equal acute parts. Theſe 
have no ſtamina, but a naked germen ſupporting à ſlender 
. ſtyle with two twiſted ſtigmas, and are . by fingle 


naked ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnzus's nineteenth claſs, which includes the 


plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are fruitful, and their ſum- 
mits are connected. 
We have but one Syxcixs of this genus, viz. 
TETRAGONOTHECA ( Helianthoides.) Lin. Sp. Plant. og. 
Tetragonotheca doronici maximi folio. Hort. Elth. 
378. Dwarf Sun-flower, with a leaf like the greater 
Leopard's Bane. 
This plant is a native of Carolina, from whence the 
ſeeds were brought to Europe. The roots of this 
plant are perenmal, but the ſtalks are annual, and 
periſh in autumn on the approach of cold. The roots 
will abide through the winter in the full ground, if 
they are planted in a warm ſituation, ſo do not require 
any ſhelter, except in very ſevere winters; when, if 
they are covered over with rotten tan or Peas haulm, 
to keep out the froſt, there will be no danger of their 
being killed. | | 
About the latter end of April or the beginning of 
May, the roots will ſend forth new ſhoots, which are 
garniſhed with large, oblong, rough leaves, placed by 
pairs, cloſely embracing the ſtalks ; theſe are a little 


* 


the plant is peculiar, it may be allowed a place in | 


to grow in the border till they are large, they will | 


half high in England, and branch out toward tlie 

top into ſeveral ſmaller ſtalks, each having one large 
yellow flower at their top, ſhaped like a 7 
which, before it expands, is covered with the inflated 
empalement, which is four-cornered. The ſeeds of 
this plant rarely ripen in England, but when they are 
obtained from abroad, they ſhould be ſown in the full 
ground in the ſpring of the year ; where ſometimes 
they will remain a year before the plants come up, ſo 
that if they do not come up the ſame year, the ground 
ſhould not be diſturbed, Sa keptclean from weeds, 
and wait till the ſecond year to ſee what plants will 
come up. When the plants appear they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
dry, they will require to be frequently watered. In 
aurumn the plants, ſhould be tranſplanted into the 

places where they are to remain. 
Theſe plants will live three years in a proper ſoil and 
ſituation, but as it does not increaſe here, the beſt 
2" is to procure good ſeeds, from abroad an- 
nually. Fr 

TETRAPETALOUS FLOWER is one 

which is compoſed of only four ſingle flower leaves, 
called petala. 

TEUCRIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 625. Tourn. 

Inſt. R. H. 207. tab. 93. [takes its name from king 
Teucer, who was the firſt amongſt the ancients who 
brought this plant into uſe.] Tree Germander, 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into 
ive acute equal ſegments at the top, and is permanent. 
The flower is of the lip kind with one petal, having a 
ſhort cylindrical tube a little incurved at the chaps. The 
upper lip is erect, and deeply cut into two acute ſegments. 
The lower lip ſpreads and is cut into three ſegments; the 
middle one is large and roundiſb, the two Fe ones are 
acute and erect. It has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina which 
. are longer than the upper lip, and are prominent between 
the ſegments, terminated by ſmall ſummits. It has a 
germen divided in four parts, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by two flender ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
turn to four roundiſh naked ſeeds which ripen in the 
empalement. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina, and the ſeeds have no capſule; 
The Specits are, | py 
. Tzvcrivm (Flavum) foliis cordatis obtuss ſerratis, 
floralibus integerrimis concavis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 565. Tree Germander with heart-ſhaped 
leaves which are bluntly ſawed, thoſe between the flowers 

_ concave and entire, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Teucrium mul- 
tis. J. B. Common Tree Germander. 

. Tzvcrium (Lucidum) foliis ovatis acute inciſo-ſerratis - 

labris, floribus axillaribus geminis, caule erecto. 
Yin: Sp. Plant. 790. Germander with oval ſmooth leaves 
which are acutely ſawwed, and two flowers proceeding from 
the fide of the ſtalks, which are ereft. Chamedrys Al- 
pina fruteſcens, folio ſplendente. 51 N Hort. 52. 
Shrubby Alpine Germander with a lucid leaf. 

. Tzvcirum (Fruticans) foliis integerrimis oblongo- 
ovatis petiolatis, ſupra glabris, ſubtus tomentoſis pe- 
- dunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 563. Tree German- 

der with entire, oblong, oval leaves having foot-ſtalks, 
ſmooth and hoary underneath, and one flower on a foot- 
alt. Teucrium fruticans Bæticum. Cluſ. Hiſt. 1. p. 
348. Spaniſh Tree Germander. BN: ; 

4. TzvcrvM (Latifolium) foliis integerrimis, rhombeis 
acutis, villoſis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Upſal. 195. 
Tree Germander with entire leaves which are hairy, 
ſhaped like an acute rhombus, and twoolly on their under 
fide. Teucrium Hiſpanicum latiore folio. Tourn, 
Inſt. R. H. 208. Spaniſh Tree Germander with a broad- 
er leaf. | 

5. Ta cden (Campanulatum) foliis multifidis, floribus 

ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. 562. Cermander with many-peinted 

leaves, and flowers growing ſingly. Teucrium Hiſpa- 
nicum ſupinum humilius, verbenæ tenuifoliæ foliis. 


A 


ſinuated on their edges, and are covered with ſmall 
hairs, The ſtalks uſually grow about two feet and a 


Juſſieu. Low, trailing, Spaniſh Germander, with leaves 


like thoſe of the narrow-leaved Vervain. 
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6. Tevcriun (Botrys) foliis multifidis, pedunculis AX- 
illaribus ternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 362. Germander with 


many-pointed leaves, an ers growing on foot-ſtalks 


by threes. Chamedrys foliis laciniatis. Lob. Obſerv. 


209. Germander with jagged leaves. | . 
7. Txucxkiun (Chamedrys) foliis ovatis inciſo- crenatis 
petiolatis, floribus ſubverticillatis. Hort. Cliff. 302. 
Germander with oval leaves with crenated cuts, having 
foot. ſtalls, and flowers growing almoſt in whorls. Cha- 
mædrys minor repens. C. B. P. 248. Smaller creeping 
Germander. 
8. Tzucxivm (Niſolianum) foliis trifidis quinquefidiſ- 
ue filiformibus floribus pedunculatis ſolitariis oppo- 
fs caule decumbente. Lin. Sp. 782. Germander with 
trifid and quinquefid leaves, and flowers growing on ſoli- 
tary foot-ſtalks. Chamedrys multifſora, tenuitolia 
Hiſpanica. Tourn. Inſt. 205. Spaniſh narrow-leaved 
Germander bearing many flowers. 

9. Trucxiuu (Maſſilienſe) toliis ovatis rugoſis inciſo-cre- 
natis, incanis, caulibus erectis, racemis rectis. Lin. 
Sp. 789, Teucrium with oval rough leaves, which are 
hoary, crenated, and ereft ſtalks, and ſpikes of flowers. 
Teucrium Creticum odoratum flore purpureo. H. R. 
Par. Sweet-ſmelling Germander of Crete, with a purple 
flower. p 

10. Tzvcrivm (Scorodonia) foliis cordatis ſerratis petio- 
latis, racemis lateralibus ſecundis, caule erecto. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 564. Germander with heart-ſhaped ſawed 
leaves having foot ſtalks, many long bunches of flowers 

growing from the wings, and an upright ſtalk. Scor- 
dium alterum ſive ſalvia agreſtis. C. B. P. 247. Ano- 
ther Scordium, or Wild Sage. p 

11. Tzucrivm (Scordium) foliis oblongis ſeſſilibus den- 
tato ſerratis, floribus geminis lateralibus pedunculatis, 
caule diffuſo. Lin. Sp. 790, Teucrium with oblong, in- 
dented, ſawed leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, flowers ſet 


by 2 on foot-ſtalks, proceeding from the fides of the 
ſal | 


s, which are diffuſed. Scordium. C. B. P. 247. 

12. Truckiun (Marum) foliis integerrimis ovatis ſub- 
tus tomentoſis, utrinque acutis, racemis ſecundis villo- 
ſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 564. Germander with oval entire 
leaves, which are hoary on their under fide, pointed at 
both ends, and hairy bunches of flowers. Marum Syri- 
acum vulgò. Flor. Bat. 2. 84. Syrian Maſtick, or com- 
mon Marum. | | | 

13. Tzucrivm (Chamepitys) foliis trifidis linearibus in- 
tegerrimis, floribus ſeſſilibus lateralibus ſolitariis caule 
difuſo. Mater. Med. 287. Germander with linear, tri- 
fid, entire leaves, and flowers ſitting cloſe, growing ſingly 
from the wings of the branches. Chamæpitys lutea vul- 
garis, ſive folio trifido. C. B. P. 249. Common yellow 
Ground Pine having a trifid leaf. 

14. Tzucrivm (Iva) foliis tricuſpidatis linearibus, flo- 
ribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 787. Germander with tricuſpid 
linear leaves, and flowers ſitting cloſe to the wings of the 
ſtalk. Chamæpitys moſchata, foliis ſerratis, an prima 
Dioſcoridis ? & B. P. 249. Muſs Ground Pine with 
ſawed leaves, and probably the firſt of Dioſcorides. 

15. Tzvcaivm (Meſchatum) foliis linearibus tomentoſis 
integerrimis, floribus ſeſſilibus. Germander with linear, 
. 5 entire leaves, and flowers filling cloſe to the 
branches. Chamæpitys moſchata, foliis non ſerratis. 

Allion. Muſt Ground Pine with leaves not ſawed. 

16. Tzvczium (Chamedrifolium) foliis oblongo-ovatis 
obtuse dentatis, floribus ſolitariis alaribus peduncula- 
tis, calycibus acutis. Germander with oblong oval leaves, 
<which are bluntly indented, and flowers placed ſingly at 
the wings of the ſtalks, having acute empalements. Teu- 
crium Americanum Chamædryos folio, flore albo. 
Houſt. MSS: American Teucrium, with a Germander leaf 

and white flower. | 

17. Tevcrwn (Vgſicarium) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inæ- 
qualiter ſerratis, racemis alaribus terminalibuſque caly- 
cibus inflatis. Germander with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
which are unequally ſawed, and long bunches of flowers 
ſpringing from the wings, and terminating the falls, 
and inflated empalements. Chamædrys Americana, maxi- 
ma, catariæ folio, calice veſicario. Houſt. MSS. 
Greateſt American Germander, with a Catmint leaf and 
a bladdered empalement. ; | 

18. TeucriuM (Canadenſe) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſer- 
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ratis, caule erecto, racemo terminali, verticillis heya. 
phyllis. Lin. Sp. 789. Germander with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, and an ereft ſtalk terminated by a racemu; of 
flowers, Chæmedrys Canadenſis urticæ folio ſubtus 
incano. Tourn. Inſt. 205. Germander of Canada with 
a Nettle leaf, hoary on their under fide. | 

19, TevcrvM (Virginicum) foliis ovatis inæqualiter ſer. 
ratis, racemis terminalibus. Flor, Virg. 64. German- 
der with oval leaves unequally ſawed, and a racemys of 
flowers terminating the ſtalks. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
in Spain, and TR it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk two 
feet high, ſending out many ligneous branches, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are a little 
waved, bluntly ſawed on their edges, a little more 
than an inch long, and three quarters broad near their 
baſe, of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but a little 
hoary on their under ſide, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The upper part of the branches for ſix or 
eight inches in length are adorned with flowers, 
which come out from the wings of the ſtalk, two or 
three ſtanding on each ſide at every joint; they are 
of a dirty white colour, and ſtand upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; under each of theſe whorls ſtand two ſmaller 
leaves, which are entire and concave. The flowers 
appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This fort was formerly preſerved in green-houſes with 
great care, but of late years it has been planted out 
into the full ground, and is found hardy enough to 
endure the cold of our ſevereſt winters without ſhel- 
ter, provided it be planted on a dry ſoil. 
This may be propagated by planting cuttings in the 
ſpring, on a bed of freſh light earth, obſerving to 
ade and water them until they have taken root; 
after which they will require no farther care, but to 
keep them clear from weeds until the following au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplanted out into the 
places where they are to remain, being careful in re- 
moving them not to ſhake off all the earth from their 
roots, as alſo to water them if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, until they have taken freſh root; after 
which, the only care they require is to keep the ground 
clean about them, and to prune off ſuch ſhoots as 
are ill ſituated, and the flowering branches when 
they decay, whereby their heads will appear more 
regular, 
It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which generally 
are produced in plenty. If theſe are ſown upon a bed 
of light earth in April, the plants will come up in 
ſix weeks after, and theſe may be tranſplanted in 
autumn, where they are deſigned to remain. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, but in 
the lower parts, where the cold is not very ſevere, and 
enerally on moiſt ground ; this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk 
ike the former; it does not riſe ſo high, but branches 
out more than that. The ſtalks are covered with 
ſhort hairy down; the lower leaves are oval, crenated, . 
and of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but a little 
hoary on their under; the leaves between the flowers 
are N and entire; the ſpikes of flowers are 
much longer; the flowers are larger, and their co- 
lour more inclining to a yellow than thoſe of the for- 
mer. This flowers at the ſame time with the other, 
and may be propagated in the ſame way. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily, 
near the borders of the ſea; this has a ſhrubby branch- 
ing ſtalk which riſes ſix or eight feet high, covered 
with a hoary bark. The branches are garniſhed with 
ſmall oval leaves placed oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the 
branches ; they are near one inch long, and half an 
inch broad, ſmooth on their upper ſide, of a lucid 
green, and their under ſides are — The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk at the upper part 
of the branches; they are ſingle, one on each ſide at 
a joint ſtanding upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; their empale- 
ments are ſhort and hoary. The middle ſegment ol 
the lower lip is large, and indented at the point; 
the ſtamina are long-hooked, and ſupply the place 
of the upper lip ; the flowers are blue, and come in 
ſucceſſion great part of ſummer, and the plants fre- 
quently produce good ſeeds in England, 
2 : There 
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There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is preſerved in ſome gardens. 

The fourth ſort is much like the third, but the leaves 
are broader, of a rhomboid form, and are more hairy 
and whiter on their under ſide ; this will endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters, if planted on a dry foil 
and in a warm ſituation, but in ſevere hard froſt it is 
ſometimes deſtroyed ; for which reaſon the plants are 
often preſerved in pots, and removed into the green- 
houſe in winter. This is propagated by cuttings in 
the ſame manner as the former, and the plants require 
the ſame treatment. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy 
upon moiſt ground. The ſtalks of this are herbace- 
ous, and trail upon the 3 they grow about a 
foot in length, are garniſhed with deep green leaves, 
cut into many points almoſt to the midrib; they are 
ſmooth, and ſtand oppoſite. The flowers come out 
on each ſide the ſtalks ſingly; they are white, and T 
pear in July; theſe are each ſucceeded by four ſeeds, 
which ripen in September. | 
This plant is preſerved in botanic gardens for variety; 
it is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in the 
ſpring in the place where the plants are to remain; 
and when they come up, will require no other culture 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 
them clean from weeds. Theſe plants ripen their 
ſeeds the firſt year, but if they are in a warm ſitua- 
tion they will live through the winter, 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Italy and Germany, in the Corn fields; this is an 
annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are 
ripe. The ſtalks are four-cornered and hairy; they 
grow about a foot long, and are garniſhed: at every 
Joint by leaves placed oppoſite; which are hairy and 


cut almoſt to the midrib, and the ſegments are cut 


into three points. The flowers come out at the wings 
of the ſtalk in whorls, three ſtanding together on each 
ſide upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are white, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſpecies ; they appear in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | 
This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the 
laſt; but if the ſeeds of this are ſown in autumn, or 
ermitted to ſcatter when ripe, they will ſucceed 


tter than if ſown in the ſpring, and the plants will | 


come earlier to flower. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, and in Germany; this has a creeping fibrous 
root, which ſpreads in the ground and multiplies 


greatly, ſending out many four-cornered hairy ſtalks, 


which are eight or nine inches long ; theſe ſend out a 
few ſhort branches, which are garniſhed with: oval 
leaves about an inch long, and three quarters broad, 
which are deeply crenated on their borders, and ſtand 
upon ſhort foot- ſtalks; they are of a light green 
above, but hoary on their under ſide. The flowers 
grow from the wings of the ſtalks, toward the upper 
part, almoſt in whorls, ſtanding chiefly to one ſide of 
the ſtalk z they are of a reddiſh colour, the lower lip 
turning upward. This plant flowers in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
It is a perennial plant, and propagates very faſt by 
its creeping roots, and will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation : the beſt time to tranſplant it is in au- 
tumn. This was a few years ſince in great requeſt as 
a ſpecific for the gout, but is at preſent in little 
eſteem. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is a 
perennial plant, having ſome reſemblance of the for- 
mer, but the roots do not creep. The ſtalks are 
taller, and more erect; the leaves are narrower, 
inted at both ends, and not ſo deeply indented ; the 
indentures are ſharper, and only toward their points ; 
the ſtalks are garniſhed with flowers great part of 
their length, which come out in bunches at the win 
of the leaves; they are longer than thoſe of the for- 


mer, and of a brighter red colour. This plant flowers | 


about the ſame time with the former. 
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It may be propagated by parting of the roots in au- 
tumn, or by ſowing of the ſeeds at the ſame ſeaſon, 
which will more certainly ſucceed than thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring. It loves an open ſituation 
expoſed to the ſun, but will thrive in almoſt any ſoil 
which is not too moiſt. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Crete, 
and alſo in Nice in Italy; this is a perennial plant 


with a low ſhrubby ſtalk, ſending out many branches 


which are four-cornered and woolly ; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with oval leaves abour an inch long, and three 
quarters broad ; they are woolly on both ſides, and 
are bluntly crenated on their borders. The upper 
parts of the branches are adorned with purple flowers 
in whorls, having two ſmall, oval, entire leaves under 
each whorl; the flowers are as large as thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, but their cups are very woolly, and their 
indentures end in ſharp points. This flowers in July, 
and when the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, the plants 
will produce good ſeeds in England. 

This may be propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings 
in the ſame way as the two firſt ſorts, but the plants 
ſhould have a dry foil and a warm ſituation, otherwiſe 
they will not live through the winter in the open air 
in England. | | 

The tenth ſort is the common wild or Wood Sage, 


which grows naturally in woods and thickets in many 


parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into gardens ; 
this has a creeping perennial root, from which ariſe 
ſtiff, ligneous, four-cornered ſtalks a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed at each joint by two heart-ſhaped 
leaves placed oppoſite, which are ſlightly ſawed on 
their edges, and ſtand upon foot-ſtalks. The upper 
part of the ſtalks have three or four long ſpikes of 
flowers, which incline to one fide of the flak z they 
are of an herbaceous white colour, and the ſtamina 
are terminated by purple ſummits. It flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This plant will grow 
in any foil or ſituation, and was formerly uſed in 
medicine. | 

The eleventh ſort is the common Water Germander, 
which grows naturally in the iſle of * and ſome 
other fenny parts of England; this has a ſmall, ſtringy, 
fibrous, creeping root, which is perennial, from which 
ariſe many four-cornered, trailing, diffuſed ſtalks, 
which are garniſhed with oblong, hairy, and indented - 
leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are 
produced at the wings of the ſtalks, two ariſing on each 
fide at every joint; they are of a purple colour, and 
lit very cloſe to the bottom of the leaves; theſe ap- 
pear in July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds. The 
whole plant has an odour like that of Garlick, The 
herb is uſed in medicine. | f 
This plant may be propagated by its creeping roots, 
or planting the young ſhoots in the ſpring, in the 
ſame manner as Mint, Penny-royal, &c. and ſhould 
have a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe it will not thrive in gardens. 
The twelfth ſort is the common or Syrian Marum, 
which grows naturally in Syria, and alſo in the king- 
dom of Valencia; this has a low ſhrubby ſtalk, ſend. 
ing out many ſlender ligneous branches, which in 
warm countries will riſe three or four feet. high, but 
in England it is rarely ſeen half that height. The ſtalks 
are very hoary, and are garniſhed with ſmall oval 
leaves placed oppoſite at each joint; theſe are about 


the ſize of thoſe of Thyme, and are pointed at both 


ends ; they are green above, and hoary underneath ; 
they have a piercing grateful ſcent, ſo quick as to 
cauſe ſneezing. The flowers grow in looſe whorled 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are very 
owny, and the flowers are of a bright red colour; 
they appear in July and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded 

by ſeeds in England. N N 
This plant is eaſily propagated by flips or cuttings, 
which, if planted during the ſummer months on a 
bed of light loamy earth, covering them down cloſe 
either with bell or hand- glaſſes, and ſhading them 
from the ſun, will put out roots very freely. When 
theſe have made good roots, they may be ** 
8 | _ either 
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either into ſeparate ſmall pots, or on a warm border, at 

about ſix inches diſtance every way, obſerving to 
| ſhade them from the ſun, and ſupply them with water 
till they have taken new root; after which they will 


require no other care but to keep them clean from 


| weeds. Theſe plants will live through the winter in 
the open air, if they are planted in a dry foil and a 
warm ſituation, when the froſts are not very ſevere; 
but in very hard winters they are frequently killed, if 
they are not protected by mats or ſome other covering. 
There was about forty years ago a great number of 
theſe plants growing in the warm borders of the 
Royal Gardens at Kenſington, which were clipped in- 
to conical forms, and were near three feet high, but 
now there are few plants of a large ſize to be found in 
the Engliſh gardens, becauſe their branches are an- 
nually cut to keep them ſhort. 

Thie cats are very fond of this plant; and where there 
are but few of theſe plants will deſtroy them, unleſs 
they are protected from them; but, where there is 
a great number of the plants together, the cats ſeldom 
touch them. 


The thirteenth ſort is the common Ground Pine 


which is uſed in medicine; it grows naturally on 
chalky arable land in ſeveral _ of England; it is 
an annual plant, with a ſingle ligneous root, which 
ſtrikes deep into the ground, ſending out a few ſlen- 
der fibres from the fide, from which ariſe many weak 
trailing ſtalks which are very hairy ; theſe are garniſh- 
ed with narrow leaves ending with three points, which 
are ſet by pairs, and crbſs over each other at every 
joint; they are hairy, and, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong 
reſinous odour. The flowers it cloſe to the ſtalks at 
the wings of the leaves; there are two or three of 
them at each joint, of a bright yellow colour, and 
ſhaped like the other ſpecies ; theſe a in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in September. If theſe are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up better than 
if ſown, and require no other care but to thin them 
and keep them clean from weeds. 
This plant is greatly recommended for its virtues ; 
there 1s ſcarce a better herb than this for opening ob- 
ſtructions; it is a ſtrong diuretic, and an excellent re- 
medy for the rheumatiſm. 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Italy, and Spain; it is an annual plant, 
with a ſingle ligneous root, ſending out a few fibres. 
The ſtalks are about ſix inches high, and are cloſely 
arniſhed with very hairy narrow leaves which are 
indented toward their points. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ſtalks to which they ſit very 
cloſe ; they are large, of a bright 2 wwe colour, and 
appear in July; but unleſs the ſeaſon proves favoura- 
ble, they are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally about Nice in Italy, 
from whence it was ſent me; this is alſo an annual 
plant, much like the former, but the leaves are nar- 
rower and entire. The whole plant is covered with 
white woolly hairs, and the flowers are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the former. 
Both theſe plants ſucceed beſt, if, when they perfect 
their ſeeds, they are permitted to ſcatter in the ſame 
manner as the thirteenth ſort; or if the ſeeds are 
ſown, it ſhould be in atuumn, for they rarely ſucceed 
when they are ſown in the ſpring. | 
The ſixteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz; this is an 
annual plant, with an erect ſtalk a foot and a half high; 
it is four-cornered and ſmooth, garniſhed with ſmooth, 
oblong, oval leaves which are bluntly indented ; they 
are about an inch and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad, ſtanding upon ſhort foot - ſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, 
two of them ariſing at each joint, upon ſhort ſlender 


foot-ſtalks; they are ſmall and, white, having ſhort | 


empalements, which are cut at the brim into five very 
acute 


ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 


The ſeventeenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. | 


Hoyſtoun at the ſame place with the former; this is 


ints. The flowers appear in July, and are | 


| 


| 
: 


| 
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alſo an annual plant, with a ſlender, upright, four-cor- by 
nered ſtalk which riſes three feet high, and divides 


into ſeveral ſmooth branches, which are garniſhed 
with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, three inches ong and 
one broad, of a bright green on their upper ſide, but 
pale on their under they are unequally tawed on their 
edges, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out in long bunches from the wings of the 
ſtalk, and alſo at the top: they are pretty large, white, 
and have bladdered empalements ; theſe appear late 
in July, and unleſs the ſeaſon proves favourable, . 
they will have no good ſeeds ſucceed them. 
The ſixteenth and ſeventeenth ſorts. are tender, ſo will 
not thrive in the open air in England; and unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves warm, they will not perfect their ſeeds 
here. The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots 
in autumn, which ſhould be plunged into the tan- bed 
in the ſtove between the other pots, where they ſhould 
remain till ſpring, and then they may be taken our, 
and plunged into a hot-bed, which will bring up the 
lants. When theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould 
each planted in a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a 
hot - bed, and afterward treated in the ſame way as 
other tender plants which require conſtant ſhelter. 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in North Ameri- 
ca; this is a perennial plant, very like our Scorodonia 
or Wood Sage, but does not creep at the root as that 
does; the ſtalks are erect, and garniſhed with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are white on their under 
dae, and deeply ſawed on their edges; the ſtalks are 
terminated by racemi of yellow flowers, and the 
whorls have ſix leaves. 
This is a very hardy plant, ſo will thrive in the open 
air; it may be propagated by parting of the roots, 
or by ſowing of the ſeeds, which is beſt if done in 
autumn. 
The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in Virginia; this 
is alſo a perennial plant, having oval leaves which 
are unequally ſawed ; the ſtalk is annual, and riſes near 

a foot high, which is terminated by a long ſpike of 
red flowers, which appear in July and Auguſt, when 
the plants make a pretty appearance. 
This is eaſily aq. > cry by ſeeds, which are pro- 
duced in plenty; if theſe are ſown in the autumn on 
a bed of a light earth, they will ſucceed better than 
if ſown in the ſpring. * 

THALICTRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 250. tab. 
143. Lin. Gen. Plant. 617. [This name is ancient, 
and written in a two-fold manner. In the manuſcripts 
it is found Jaaytpeor and 9dary]eor, but has now ob- 
tained the name of Thalictrum among all the mo- 
derns, from d, to flouriſh, or look green. It was 
anciently uſed at weddings, and is called wyyavoy, be- 
cauſe ſome botaniſts have claſſed this plant with Rues.] 
Meadow Rue. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

* The flower has no empalement, but has four or five round- 
ib concave petals which fall off ſoon, and a great number 
of ſtamina, which are broad and compreſſed toward their 


— 


% 


tops, terminated by twin ſummits, which are-oblong, with 
ſeveral very ſhort ſtyles fitting ſingly upon —_ er- 


men, and crowned by thick ſtigmas. The germen after- 
ward turn to ſo many keel-ſhaped capſules, collected in a 
head, each containing one oblong ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have a great number of ſtamina 
and many ſtyles. | 
The Sexcixs are, | 
1. TraiicTRUM (Flavum) caule folioſo ſulcato, pani- 
cula multiplici erectà, Hort. Cliff. 2 26. Meadow Rue 
with a furrowed leafy falt, and mam erect panicles of 
flowers. Thalictrum majus, ſiliquà anguloſo aur ſtri- 
ata. C. B. P. 336. Greater Meadow Rue, with angular 
or channelled pods. | kurt 
2. THALICTRUM (Sperioſum) caule anguloſo, foliis line- 
aribus bifidis trifidiſque, paniculà multiplici ere&ta. 
| Meadow Rue with an angular ſtalk, nartow leaves end- 
ing in two or three points, and mam erect panicles of 


Powers. Thalictrum r ſiliqua ſeminis ſtriatà, 5 
us 
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lis rugoſis trifidis. Mor. Umbel. 70. Greater Meadow 
Rue 55 treated ſeed-veſſels, and rough trifid leaves. 

3. THALICTRUM ( Aquilegifolium) fructibus 

angularibus rectis, caule tereti. Lin. Sp, Plant. 547. 

Meadow Rue with a pendulous triangular and a ta- 

per falt. T halictrum majus ſtaminibus florum pur- 

puraſcentibus. C. B. P. 337. Greater Meadow Rue with 
purple ſtamina to the flowers, commonly called feathered 

1 Lucidum) caule folioſo ſulcato, foliis 

linearibus carnoſis. Dalib. Pariſ. 162. Meadow Rue 

with a furrowed leaſy Halb, and linear fleſby leaves. 

Thalictrum pratenſe minus alterum, Pariſienſum, fo- 

lis craſſiorlbus lucidis. H. R. Par. Another ſmaller 

Meadow Rue of Paris, with thicker ſbining leaves. 

5. THaticTRuM (Canadenſe) floribus pentapetalis, radice 
fibrosi, Flor, Leyd. Prod. 486. Meagow Rue with 
flowers having five petals, and a fibrous root. Thalic- 
trum Canadenſe. Cornut. Canad. 186. Meadow Rue 

e Canada. | 190 
6. TuaficrruM (Twberoſum) floribus pentapetalis, ra- 
dice tuberosà. Hort. Cliff. 227. Meadow Rue with 
flowers having froe petals, and @ tuberous root, Thallc- 

trum minus aſphodeli radice, magno flore. Tourn. 
Inſt. 271. Smaller Meadow Rue with an Aſphodel root, 
and a large finer, 

7. TrHALIcTRUM (Minus) foliis ſexpartitis, floribus cer- 
nuis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 546. Meadow Rue with leaves 
cut into fix ſegments, and nodding flowers. Thalictrum 

minus. C. B. P. 337. Smaller Meadow Rue. 

$. Taalicraun (Fætidum) caule paniculato ramoſiſſi- 
mo folioſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 545. Meadow Rue with 
a very branching, paniculated, leafy ſtalk. Thalictrum 
minimum feœtidiſſimum. C. B. P. 337. The leaſt ſtinł- 
ing Meadow Rue. Fo bo ES 

. TraticrruM (Dioicum) floribus diocis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 345. Meadow Rue with male and female flowers 
on different plants. Thalictrum pratenſe minus. Park. 
Theat. 265. Small American Meadow Rue. 

10. Tualicrzun ( Anguſtifolium) foliolis lanceolato- 
linearibus integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 226. Meadow Rue 
with ſpear-ſhaped linear leaves which are entire. Tha- 
lictrum pratenſe, anguſtiſſimo folio. C. B. P. 337: 
The narroweſt leaved Meadow Rue. 

11. THALIOTRUM ( Alpinum) caule ſimpliciſſimo ſubnu- 
do, racemo ſimplici terminali. Hort. Cliff. 227, Mea- 
dow Rue with afingle ſtalk which ts almoſt naked, and 
terminated by a ſingle bunch of flowers. Thalictrum 
montanum minimum foliis ſplendentibus. 


4. 


Mor. Hiſt. p. 325. The leaſt Meadow Rue with ſhining 
leaves. | : 
The firſt ſort grows naturally by the ſide of rivers and 


in moiſt meadows in many parts of England. This 
has a yellow creeping root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
furrowed ſtalks five or ſix feet high, garniſhed at each 
joint with leaves compoſed of many lobes, which differ 
in their form and ſize; ſome are ſpear-ſhaped and en- 
tire, others are obtuſe, and cut into three points 
they are of a deep green colour on their upper ſide, 
but pale on their under. The flowers are of an her- 
baceous white colour, and formed into many pani- 
cles, ſtanding erect on the top of the ſtalks. Theſe 
appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort triangu- 
lar capſules containing one oblong ſeed. : 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the meadows 
about Montpelier. The root of this is like the for- 


mer; the ſtalks are angular, and rife five feet high; 


they are better furniſhed with leaves, whoſe lobes are 
very narrow, ſome of them ending with two, and others 
ith three points, of -a bright green colour. - The 

flowers are yellow, and are formed into many panicles 

which terminate the ſtalks. This ſort flowers about 

the ſame time with the former. 

The third ſort grows naturally upon the Alps; of 

this there are two varieties, one' with a green 

and white ſtamina, the other has purple ſtalks and 

ſtamina. Theſe two are p ted in ens, 
the title of feathered Columbine; —_—— — 
brous root ; the ſtalks are r, riſe feet 
high; the leaves are like thoſs of the Columbine. 


pendulis tri- 


—_— 


_— 


* 


a thick fi- 


3 of Germany 
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The flowers grow in icles at the top of the 
- ſtalk, It flowers in — the ſreds, which are 
in triangular capſules, ripen in Ps 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the meadows about 
Paris;; this hath upright channelled ſtalks which riſe 
five or fix feet high, iſhed at each joint with 
winged leaves, compoſed of many linear fleſhy lobes, 
| which are for the moſt part entire, ending in acute 
points. The flowers are of a yellowiſh white colour ; 
they appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall an- 
gular capſules with one ſmall oblong ſeed in each, 
_—_ ripens in Au | 
ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a fibrous root of a 42 The ſtalks are 
ſmooth, of a purple colour, and riſe three or four 
feet high, branching toward the top. The leaves are 
like thoſe of Columbine, of a grayiſh colour, and 
ſmooth. The flowers are produced in large panicles 
at the top of the ſtalks q they are larger than thoſe of 
the former ſorts, and have five white petals which 
ſoon fall off, and a great number of white ſtamina 
with yellow ſummits. This flowers in June, andthe 
ſeeds ripen in Au 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this has knob- 
bed —_ the * are imall, * and ys 
in.three parts at their points; they are of a 
colour 5 he ſtalks riſe a foot 8 half 
high, naked almoſt to the top, where they divide in- 
to two or three ſmall ones, under which is fituated 
one leaf. Each diviſion of the ſtalk is terminated by 
a ſmall bunch of pretty large flowers, having five 
White petals. The flowers are almoſt diſpoſed in form 
of an umbel. They appear in June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall angular capſules, containing one ob- 
long ſeed in each, which ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of 
Cambridgeſhire ; this has a creeping fibrous root. The 
ſtalks'rife abour a foot high, and are garniſhed with 
winged leaves compoſed of many obtuſe ſhort lobes, 
which are cut into {ix ſegments. The ſtalks branch out 
wide; the flowers grow in looſe panicles ; they are ſmall 
and nodding. The ſtamina are of an herbaccous white, 
and the ſummits are yellowiſh. It flowers in June. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 
this hath a very branching ſtalk which riſes about ſix 
or ſeven inches high, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
which are downy,, compoſed of a great number of 
ſmall lobes which are bluntly indented, and have a 
foetid ſcent. The flowers grow in looſe panicles ; 
they are ſmall, of an herbaceous white colour, with 
ellowifh ſtamina. This flowers in June, 
The ninth fort grows naturally in North America. 
The root of this is fibrous; the ſtalks riſe near a foot 
high, and are almoſt naked at the top, where they 
have one leaf, compoſed of many ſmall lobes of a 
grayiſh colour, indented at their points. The flowers 
are produced in ſmall bunches at the top of the ſtalks ; 
they are male and female in different plants. Theſe 


appear in June. 
| The tenth ſort 


ws naturally in Italy and ſome parts 
is hath a perennial root. The ſtalks 
riſe from two to three feet high; the leaves are wing- 
ed like thoſe of the other ſort, their lobes are nar- 
row and entire. The flowers are ſmall; and are col- 
lected in panicles at the top of the ſtalks, and are of 
an herbaceous white colour. | | *. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this 
hath a fibrous creeping root; the leaves are ſmall, 
blunt, and of a grayiſh colour. The ſtalks riſe about 
ſix inches high, and are almoſt naked; they are ter- 
minated by a ſingle looſe ſpike of flowers, each hav- 


ing four petals. This flowers the latter end of April 
or the beginning of May. | 
Theſe plants are generally by parting 


their roots; The beſt time for this work is in Sep- 
tember, when their leaves begin to decay, that they 
may take freſh root before the froſt comes on to p 
vent them; they ſhould alſo'be planted in afreſh light 
foil;- and have a ſhady fituation, in which they will 
thrive exceedingly, ay + 7s may be in al- 
13. 


moſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Woſt any ſoil or ſituation, provided it be not too hot 


as to become very troubleſome in a garden, 


and dry but moſt of them creep ſo much under 
und, 
bor which reaſon there are but few of the forts ad- 


mitted into ens. The third, fifth, and fixth ſorts | 


are frequently cultivated in the gardens. The roots 
of theſe do not creep like the others, and their flowers 
have ſome beauty to reeommend them, but the others 
are only kept in botanic gardens for the ſake of vari- 
ety ; therefore when they are admitted, their roots 
ſhould be confined in pots, etherwiſe they cannot be 
kept within bounds. | 


THAPSTA. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 321. tab. 171. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 323. [ſo called of tlie iſſand of Thapſus, 
where it in plenty.] The deadly Carrot, or 
ſcorching Fennel. nne 

The CrHaracTers are, 
It has an umbrllated flower ; the general umbel is large, 
and compoſed of about twenty rays which are nearly equal; 
theſe have no involucri; the general umbel is uniform. 


The flowers have ve ſpear-ſhaped incurved petals, and 


five bair-like ſtamina the length of the petals, terminated 

by fingle ſummits. It has an oblong germen fituated under 

#be Ts ſupporting two ſhort Toles crowned by obtuſe 

ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong fruit, 
. girtwwith a longitudinal membrane dividing into two parts, 

each containing one oblong ſeed, pointed at both ends, hav- 

ing plain borders on both ſides. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Spxcits are, 


1. Traesa (Villa) foliolis dentatis villoſis baſi coadu- ' 


natis. Hort. Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with in- 
dented hairy lobes, which are joined at their baſe. Thap- 
ſia latifolia villoſa. C. B. P. 148. Broad-leaved, hairy, 
ſcorching Fennel. # 
2. Trarsla (Maxima) foliis pinnatis, foliolis latiſſimis 
pinnatifidis ſubtus villoſis petiolis decurrentibus. 
Scorching Carrot with winged leaves, having very broad 


2 lobes, which are hairy on their under fide, 
a 


2 foot-ſtalks. Thapſia maxima, latiſſimo fo- 


lio. C. B. P. 148. The greateſt ſcorching Fennel with a 
very broad leaf. | | 

3. Traesa (Fetida) foliolis multifidis baſi anguſtatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with many-pointed 

' lobes, which are narrowed at ' their baſe. Thapſia Ca- 
rotz folio. I. B. 3. p. 187. Scorching Fennel with a 
Carrot leaf. | 

4. Tuarsi (Apulia) foliis digitatis, foliolis bipinnatis 
mutifidis ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 106. Scorching Carrot 
with many-pointed, band. ſbaped, briſtly lobes. Thapſia 


tenuiore folio Apulia. Tourn. Inſt. 322. Narrow- | 


leaved ſcorthing Fennel of Apulia. 9 
5. TuarsiaA (Trifokata) foliis ternatis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 262. Scorching Carrot with oval tirifoliate leaves. 
Sium folio infimo cordato, caulinis ternatis, omnibus 
crenatis. Flor. Virg. 31. Water Parſnep with heart- 
ſhaped leaves, thoſe on the ſtalks trifoliate, and all of 
them crenated. | | 


6. Thars1a (Altiſſima) foliis decompoſitis, lobis maxi- 


mis lucidis, umbella maxima. The talleſt ſcorching Car- 
rot with decompounded leaves, having very large lucid 
lobes, and gu umbels. Thapſia montana, omnium 
maxima, foliis lobatis. Hort. Piſ. 164. The largeſt 
mountain ſcorching Carrot with broad lobes. 

The firſt ſort 


the ſouth of France; this hath a thick fleſhy root in 


ſhape of a Carrot, which has an outward blackiſh ſkin ; | 
che inſide is white, bitter, and very acrid, with a little 


aromatic taſte, The leaves are winged ; the lobes are 
thick, hairy, and indented; they are regularly cut 
into oppoſite ſegments like other winged leaves, The 
ſtalk is ſpungy, and riſes about two feet high, di- 
viding upward into two or three ſmall branches, each 
ug terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers. 
Thele ap in June, and are ſucceeded by large, 
flat, bordered ſeeds which ripen in Auguſt. - 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain, and all over 
Old Caſtile, quite to the Pyrenean mountains. The 


| 


s naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 


—— 


1A 


tobt of this Tort is large, thick, and of a dark cclout 
without. The leaves are very thick, and hairy on 


their under ſide; they ſpread circularly on the ground; 
and are divided into broad hairy lobes. The ſtalks 
riſe four or five feet high ; they are large, Jointed, and 
full of pith; having one leaf at each joint, ſhaped like 
thoſe at the bottom, but are ſmaller as they are nearer 
the top: The ſtalk-is terminated- by a umbel 
of yellow flowers which appear the latter end of June, 
ad the ſeeds ripen about two months after. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. The 
leaves of this Ger are cut into many narrow ſegments, 
almoſt as ſmall as thoſt of the garden Carrot, but are 
rough and hairy ; their ſegrhents are always oppoſite, 
and are narrower at their baſe than their points. The 
ſtalks riſe about two feet high, and are terminated by 
umbels of ſmall yellow flowers which appear in July; 
theſe are ſucceeded by flat bordered ſeeds which ripen 
the beginning of September. 25 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Apulia. The root 
of this is about the thickneſs of a man's thumb; the 
bark is yellow and wrinkled, the inſide white, and 
abounds with an acrid milky juice; the leaves are 
finely divided like thoſe of Fennel, they are hairy, 
and fit cloſe to the root. The ſtalk riſes from two to 
three feet high ; it 1s naked, and branches into two or 
three ſtalks, each being terminated by a ſmall umbel 
of flowers, which are large, yellow, and appear in 
July: theſe ate ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, having carti- 
laginous borders, which ripen in September. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in North America. 
The ſeeds were ſent me by Dr. Benſel from Philadel- 
hia. This hath a ſlender tap root, which 1s ſhaped 
ike thoſe of 9 the leaves at the bottom are 
heart-ſhaped. The ſtalk is ſingle and does not branch; 
it riſes near two feet high, is of a purple colour, and 
lender ; this is garniſhed at each joint with one tri- 
folate leaf, whoſe lobes are oval and crenated. The 
ſtalk is terminated by a ſmall umbel 3 flowers 
which appear in July, and are ſucceeded by compreſſ- 
ed channelled ſeeds which ripen in September. Dr. 
Gronovius thinks this plant very like that which is fi- 
red by Kempfer, by the title of Nindzi. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Apulia : this hath a 
large taper root; the leaves ſpread circularly near the 
ground; theſe are divided into ſeveral lobes, which 
are divided into many very large lucid lobes, ſtanding 
alternately on ſhort foor-ſtalles-: the ſtalk riſes near 
eight feet high, and is terminated by an umbel of yel- 


low flowers, which appear in July, and are ſucceed- 


ed by bordered compreſſed ſeeds which ripen in Sep- 
tember. | 
Theſe plants are all of them propagated by ſeeds, 


which ſhould be ſown in autumn; for if they are kept 


out of the ground till ſpring, they often miſcarry, or 
if they grow, they commonly lie a whole year in the 

round before the plants come up; whereas thoſe 
ſeeds which are ſown in autumn, ney grow the 
following ſpring. Theſe ſhould be fown in drills, in 
the place where they are deſigned to remain, The 
drills ſhould be at leaſt three feet and a half aſunder, 
becauſe the plants ſpread their leaves. very wide. 
When the plants come up in the ſpring, they muſt 
be carefully cleared from weeds z- and where they are 
too cloſe together, ſome of them ſhould be drawn 


out to give room for the others to grow, but at this 


time they need not be left more than two or three 


inches apart; for the firſt year when the plants ariſe 


from ſeeds, they make but flow progreſs, except the 


ſixth ſort, which will require more room; ſo the au- 


tumn —y the remaining part of the plants may 


be taken up, leaving thoſe which are deſigned to re- 


main about eighteen inches aſunder; and thoſe 
plants which are taken up may be tranſplanted into 


another bed, if they are wanted. After the firſt year 


theſe plants will require no farther care, but to keep 


them clear from weeds ; and every ſpring, juſt before 


the plants begin to puſh out new leaves, the ground 
ſhould be carefully dug berween the plants to looſen 
it, but the roots muſt not be injured, leſt it _ 

| | cauſe 
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tauſe them to decay, The ou being thus ma- 
a 


naged, will continue ſeveral years, and produce 


flowers and ſeeds annually, from which new plants 


may be raiſed. They delight in a ſoft loamy foil, 
if they are expoſed only to the morning . ſun, 
they will thrive better than if they have a warmer ſitu- 
ation, for they endure the cold of our winters very well. 
The roots of the third ſort were formerly uſed in me- 
dicine, but are now never ordered, being ſuppoſed to 
have a poiſonous quality. Boerhaave ſays it has much 
the ſame qualities as Euphorbium, it burns the bowels | 
and produces a diarrhcea. 
THELIGONUM. Lin. Gen. 
crambe, Tourn. Cor. 52. tab. 485. Dogs Cabbage. 
The CHARACTERS are, ar 
Ir has male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The 
male flowers have a turbinated empalement of one leaf, cut 
into two ſegments which turn backward. It has no pe- 
tal, but ſeveral ereft ſtamina the length of the empale- 
ment, terminated by fingle ſummits. The female flowers 


have u ſmall bifid empalement of one leaf, which is per- 


manent. It has no petals, but has a globular germen, 2 
porting a ſhort ſtyle crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a thick globular capſule with 
one cell, inclofing one globular ſeed. - "ſh, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes the 
plants whoſe flowers have male and female flowers on 
the ſame plant, and the flowers have many ſtamina. 
We have but one Spgctis of this genus, viz. 
THrEeLIGonuM (Cynocrambe.) Sauv. Monſp. 129. Cyno- 
crambe Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 122. Dogs Cabbage of 
Dioſcorides. N 
This plant grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy, and Tartary. It is an annual plant, which de- 
cays as ſoon as the ſeeds are ripe. The ſtalks trail on 
the ground like thoſe of Chick weed; they grow about 
a foot long; their joints are pretty cloſe; theſe are 
garniſhed with oval acute-pointed leaves, ſtanding on 
pretty long foot-ſtalks which are bordered. At each 
Joint is placed one of theſe leaves, and from the ſame 
point-come out ſeveral ſmaller leaves of the ſame 
ſhape on ſhorter foot-ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the ſtalk in cluſters, ſitting 
very cloſe ; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous white 
colour, ſo make no great appearance. The male and 
female flowers grow from the ſame joint. The female 
flowers are ſucceeded by a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, which 
ripens in autumn. | 
It is preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety. The ſeeds of this muſt be ſown in autumn, in 
the place where the 22 are to remain; for when 
they are ſown in the ſpring, the plants rarely come up 


the ſame year. They require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 


they are too cloſe. r . 8 

THEOBROM A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 806. Guazuma. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 36. tab. 18. Baſtard Cedar. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

e empalement of the flower is compoſed of three oval con- 
cave leaves which are reflexed. 
petals which ſpread open, and are bollowed like a ſpoon , 
from the top of each petal comes out a bifid briſtly ligula, 
divided like two. horns. It has a great number of ſhort 
ſtamina joined in five bodies, and are the length of the 
petals, which are terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a 


roundiſh glia, 5p . 4 ſingle le the length 7 


the petals, cr ngle ſtigma, The germen af- 
terward turns to a roundiſh fruit with frve angles, open- 
ing in pve cells, each containing ſeveral ſeeds. 
is genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæuss eighteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
Plants which have many ſtamina joined in five bodies. 
We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. 

THzOBROMA (Guazuma) foliis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 379. 
Theobroma with ſawed leaves. Guazuma arbor ulmi- 
folia, fructu ex purpura nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 36. 
Tree Guazuma with an Elm leaf, and a black 275 fruit. 
This ow naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt- 


/ 


. niſhed with oblong heart-ſh 


near their baſe, endi 
1 green on their upper ſide, and pale on their under, 


P lant. 9494 Cyno- 1 


ſeeds, which mult be procured as freſh as 


e into a 


be flower has five qual | 


dies, where it riſes to the height of forty or 
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|; fifty feet, having a trunk as large as a middle-ſized 
man's body, covered with a dark brown furrowed 


bark, ſending out many branches toward' the top, 
which ſpread out wide on e hand, and are gar- 

if | — leaves placed alter- 
nate, which are near four inches long, and two broad 


in-acute points, of a bright 


wed on their edges, with a ſtrong, midrib, and ſe- 


veral tranſverſe veins, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 


The flowers come out in bunches from the wings of 


the leaves;; they are ſmall and of a yellow. colour, 


having five concave petals which ſpread open circu- 
larly, with a great number of ſtamina, which at their 
baſe are joined in five bodies, terminated by roundiſh 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated a roundiſh ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender oye the length -of the ſta- 
mina, crowned 5 a ſingle ſtigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to a-roundiſh warted fruit having five 
obtuſe angles, and five cells which contain ſeveral ir- 
regular ſeeds. | a | 
The wood of this tree is white and ductile, fo is fre- 
quently cut into ſtaves for caſæs. The fruit and leaves 
are good fodder for cattle, therefore when the planters 
clear the land from wood, they leave the trees of this 


ſort ſtanding for food for their cattle, which is of great 


uſe in dry ſeaſons, when the common fodder is ſcarce. 
There are ſome plants of this fort preſerved in the 
ardens of ſome curious perſons ; it is propagated by 
ſible 
from the countries where the plants grow 3 4 5 
Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a good hot: bed in the 
ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
Rot bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 

e them from the ſun till they have taken new - 4 ; 
then they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as the 
8 keeping them always in the tan-bed in 
ve. 


THERMOMETER, fer- of Fun, heat, 


and Heręio, to meaſure. ] inſtrument ſhewing, or 


rather meaſuring, the increaſe and decreaſe of the 


heat, and cold of the air.. of 


Of which there are various kinds; the conſtructions, 


defects, theories, &c, whereof are as follow. 


The conſtruftion of a Thermometer, depending on the 
rarefattion of the air. | 
+ In the tube CF, to which is 
faſtened a glaſs ball A, is put 
a quantity of common, water, 
mixed with aqua regia, to pre- 
vent its freezing ; and the mix- 
ture tinged with a ſolution of 
vitriol, to give it a greenheſs. 
In filling the tube, care is tak- 
en that there be ſo much air 
left in the ball and tube, as 
that when at its greateſt con- 
denſation in the middle of win- 
ter, it may juſt fill the ball; 
and yet in its greateſt rarefac- 
tion in ſummer, may not drive 
all the liquor out of the tube. 
To the other extreme of the 
tube is faſtened another glaſs 
ball E F, open to the air at 
F. On each ſide the tube i 
applied the ſcale BD, divided 
into any number of equal 
arts. 
ow as the ambient air be- 
comes warmer, the air in the 
ball and the top of the tube 
expanding, would drive the li- 
quor into the lower ball, and 
conſequently its ſurface will 


6 


Ne O 4 deſcend; on the contrary, as the 
| » ambient air 1 colder, that 
in the ball becoming condenſed, the liquor will aſcend. 


The 


the more m 
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Tre confratiion of the Mercurial Thermometer. 


the 
igneſs of a Pea, into a tube B C, thus bent with 
wreaths ; that taking up the leſs height, it may be 


ſerve for a ſcale. 


9 
Here the approaches of the towards the ball 


. 
A, will ſhew the increaſes of the degree of heat. The 
reaſon is the fame as in the former. 


But both theſe inftruments are defective in this, that 


they are liable to be acted on by a double cauſe ; for 


not only a decreaſe of hear, bur alſo an increaſe of 


weight of the atmoſphere, will make the liquor riſe 


in the one, and the mercury in the other; and on the 


contrary, either an inc of heat, or decreaſe of 
weight of the atmoſphere, will make it deſcend. 


There being ſome inconveniencies | 


attendin Thermometers juſt 


tempted, that ſhould meaſure heat 
| and cold by the rarefaction and con- 
denſation of ſpirits of wine; tho” 
that be vaſtly leſs than that of air, 
and conſequently the alterations in 

T + the air likely to be much leſs ſen- 


— — 
* 


2 
a 
= 
: 
: 


T| | is this: on ſome little pieces of 
Turmerick is poured a quantity of 
T T | ſpirit of wine, which hereby re- 
ceives a red tincture.; this — 
4 done, the ſpirit of wine is filtrate 
N through a brown paper, that the 
an coarſer particles of the root may 
11 * * : with the 
= int thus tin pared, 
ch fill a glaſs ball „ tube, 
and that all the ſpirit may not de- 
ſend in winter into the ball, it is 
| convenient to put the ball into a 
lump of ſnow mixed with ſalt; or, 
if the inſtrument be to be made 
| in ſummer, into ſpring 
LL impregnated with ſaltpetre, that 
A) | the condenſed ſpirit may ſhew how 
far it will retire in the extremeſt 
cold, 
If it be ſtill at too great a diſtance 
from the ball, part of it is to be taken out; and that 
the tube may not be much longer. than needs, it is 
convenient to im the ball, filled with its ſpirit, 
in boiling water, to mark the fartheſt point to 
which the ſpirit then riſes. | 
At this point the tube is to be hermetically ſealed by 
the flame of a lamp; and at the ſides is to be added 
a ſcale, as in the former Thermometers. 
Now the ſpirit of wine rarefying and condenſing very 
conſiderably, as the heat of the ambient air increaſes, 


the ſpirit will dilate, and conſequently will aſcend in 


the tube; and as the heat decreaſes, the ſpirit will 


_ deſcend, and the d or quantity of aſcent and 
| deſcent will be ſeen 375} "> Yn ; 


„and leſs liable to harm: di- 
vide this tube into any number of equal parts, to 


| 


, 


| 


4 


water, 


| 


| ae | 
| put a little quantity of mercury, not exceeding 


E deſcribed, another has been at- 


TI H E 

Yet, as the ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, i 
hereby diſcovered, this inſtrument is not. Rerietly 1 
Thermometer, any more than the former. 

Here it is to be vbſerved 


1. That as the natural gravity of the liquor makes 
it tend downward, ſo it reſiſts its aſcent out of the 


ball into the tube, and that the more as it riſes hich. 


er, CECE . 
rizontal. 
2. Since there muſt of neceſſity be ſome air left in 


3. Since it is found by experience, that a leſs degree 
of heat is communicated more eaſily to the ſpirit of 
wine in the ball than a greater, the rarefactions of 
the ſpirit of wine are not proportionable to their pro- 
ducing cauſes; eſpecially a greater degree of heat 
finds more liquor in the tube than a leſs does; to 
which, notwithſtanding, the heat may be more eaſily 
communicated than to that ſtagnating in the ball. 
On theſe accounts, this laſt Thermometer, called the 
Florentine Thermometer, becauſe contrived by the 
Academiſts del Cimento, though it is that which is 
in common uſe, is far from being an accurate mea- 
ſure of heat, &c. To which may be added, what 
Dr. Halley obſerves in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
that he has learned from thoſe that have kept ſpirit of 
wine long, that it loſes part of its expanſive force in 
courſe of time. 

Various authors have propoſed various. methods for 
finding a fixed point or degree of heat and cold, from 
which to account for the other degrees, and adjuſt 
theſcale ; fo that obſervations made at the ſame or 


different times, in different places, may be compared 


together. 


Some note the place the liquor is at in winter, when 
water begins to freeze; and again that in ſummer, 
when butter placed near the ball of the Thermometers, 
melts. The intermediate ſpace they divide into two 
equal parts; the middle point whereof anſwers in 
their graduation to temperate heat; and each moiety 
they ſubdivide into ten degrees, adding four other 
equal degrees on each of the two extremes. 

But this method ſuppoſes the ſame degree of heat 
and cold to anſwer to the freezing of all water, and 
the melting of all butter, as alſo that all Thermome- 
ters receive the ſame impreſſions from the ſame degree 
of heat; all which are contrary to experience. 
Others adviſe, -that the ball of the Thermometer be 
put into any quantity of ſnow and ſalt, and the point 
the liquor is at to be noted; and that thence the 
Thermometer be removed into a deep cave or cellar, 
whither no external air reaches; ſo that the liquor 
receiving the action of the temperate heat, may ſhew 
the degree of temperate heat; and laſtly, they divide 
the intermediate ſpace into fifteen or more equal parts 
which-they continue beyond each extreme; but this 
method is liable to the like inconvenience with the 
former. | 

Dr. Halley aſſumes, that for. a fixed degree of heat, 
where ſpirits. of wine begin to boil ; but there is rea- 
ſon to fuſpe& this too of being precarious; though, 


after him, Mr. Amontons retains the degree of hear, 


anſwering to boiling water, for the graduating his 
mercurial Thermometer : but as the differerit ſpeci- 
fic gravities of water argue a different maſs or tex- 
ture, it is highly probable, that the heat of all boil- 
ing waters is not the ſame, ſo that the point is yet 
undetermined. 


THER MOSCOPE, [of She, heat, and exoniu, 


I view.] An inſtrument deſigned to ſhew the — 1 
happening in the air, with reſpect to heat and col 
The name of Thermoſcope is indifferently uſed with 
that of thermometer; however, there is ſome diffe- 
rence in the literal import of the words; the firtl ſig- 
nifying an inſtrument that ſhews or exhibits the 
; | | | changes 
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changes of heat, &c. to the eye; and the latter àn 
inſtrument that meaſures thoſe changes ; on which 
foundation the thermometer ſhould be a more accu- 
rate Thermoſcope. | 

This difference the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, 
deſcribes all the thermometers in uſe as Thermoſcopes; 
ſhewing, that none of them do properly meaſure the 
changes of heat, &c. and that none of them do more 
than indicate the ſame. | | | 
Though their different heights, yeſterday and to-day, 
ſhew a difference of heat; yet ſince they do not diſ- 


cover the ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they 


are not ſtrictly thermometers. | 

The Acta Erud. Lipſ. propoſes a method of gradu- 
ating the common thermometers ſo, as that the une- 
qual diviſions thereof ſhall correſpond to equal de- 
grees of heat, whereby the ratio of to-day's heat to 
yeſterday's will be meafured, and conſequently the 
Thermoſcope improved into a thermometer. 

The method 1s thus : 

Take a ſlender tube about four palms long, with a 
ball faſtened to the ſame; pour into it ſpirit of wine, 
enough juſt to fill the ball when ſurrounded with ice, 
and not a drop over; in this ſtate ſeal the orifice of 
the tube hermetically, and provide ſix veſſels, each 
capable of containing a pound of water, and ſome- 
what over; and in the firſt pour eleven ounces of 
warm water, into the ſecond ten ounces, into the 
third nine, &c. 

This done, immerge the thermometer into the firſt 
veſſel, and pour into it one ounce of hot water, ob- 
ſerving how high the ſpirit riſes in the tube, and noting 
the point with an unit, then remove the thermometer 
into the ſecond veſſel, into which are 

ounces of hot water, and note the 
to with two; by thus proceeding till the whole pound 
of water 1s ſpent, the inſtrument will be found to be 
divided into twelve parts, denoting ſo many terms or 
degrees of heat; ſo that at two, the heat is double 
to that of one ; at three triple, &c. 


But Wolfius ſhews, that though this method is plau- | 


ſible, yet it is deceitful, and built upon falſe ſuppo- 


ſitions; for it takes for granted, we have one degree | 


of heat, by adding one ounce of hot to eleven of cold 
water, two degrees by adding two ounces to ten, &c. 
It ſuppoſes that a ſingle degree of heat acts on the 
ſpirit in the ball of a ſingle force, a double with a 
double force, &c. 

Laſtly, it ſuppoſes, that if the effect be produced in 
the thermometer, by the heat of the ambient air, 
which is here produced by the hot water, the air has 
the ſame degree of heat with the water. 

But none of theſe ſuppoſitions are true; for as to the 
firſt, allowing tke heat of the hot water equally diſtri- 
buted through the cold, one degree of heat will be 


diſtributed through eleven parts, two through ten, 


three through nine, &c. taking therefore equal bulks 
of water, e. g. a twelfth part of each, the heat will 
not be double in the one, triple in another, &c. 

The firſt ſuppoſition is therefore erroneous, and ſo 
is the ſecond; neither is the heat of the hot water 
equally diffuſed through the cold; nor does the heat 
of the hot water act uniformly on the ſpirit of wine; 


1. e. not with the ſame force all the time of its action. 
For the third ſuppoſition; the heat of the ambient air 


acts not only on the ſpirit of wine on the ball, but 


alſo on that in the tube; and therefore this, as well 


as that, ſnould be changed. | 
Dr. Hook, in order to adjuſt the gradations of a ther- 

mometer with the greater accuracy, hath contrived 
and deſcribed an * — for that purpoſe, in his 
Micrographia, p. 38. 


The way of filling Thermoſcopes, or ſuch other ſmall glaſs | 


tubes, with ſpirit of wine or water. 


Take the ball of the glaſs, and then warm it gently 
between your hands; then heat it very well (though 
| gently) before a good fire, turning it round, that it 
may be equally. warm; for, without this caution 


—— two 
* e ſpirit riſes | 
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If the tube cannot be filled full enou 
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there will be danger of its breaking: then applying 


the ball to the flame of a lamp or candle, burning it 
about in it, heat it as hot as you can, without melt- 
ing the glaſs; and then ſpeedily immerſing the open 
end of the pipe into the veſſel of liquor that you in- 
tend to fill it withal, the liquor wil riſe into it, and 
fill it near full. 0 
The reaſon of which aſcent of the liquor is, that the 
air within the ball and the tubes being expelled in 
great meaſure by the heat, or at leaſt rarefhed there 
to a very great degree, the immerſed open end of the 
tube keeps off the preſſure of the circumambient at- 
moſphere on that part of the liquor that the end of 
the tube covers: but the atmoſphere preſſes on all 
other parts of the liquor in the open - veſſel ; and, 
conſequently, there being none, or a very ſmall 
quantity of air within the. tube to hinder it, forces it 
by its weight up into the tube, till it = an equili- 
brium with the preſſure or weight of the air without. 
by this me- 
thod, the reſt may be ſupplied by a ſmall glaſs fun- 
nel ; the ſhank of which muſt be drawn out exceed- 
ing ſlender, and inſerted into the orifice of the tube; 
and then, by blowing, you may force by your breath 
the ſpirit of wine into the tube, ſo as to hl it quite, 
or to what degree you pleaſe. 
Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia, hath an engine for 
aduating his thermometers, to make them true 
ſlandards of heat and cold. | 
The thermometers or Thermoſcopes are inſtruments 
of very great uſe to gardeners in the management of 
ſtoves. They ſhew by inſpection the preſent condi- 
tion of the air, and whether it be hot or cold; which 
day in ſummer is the hotteſt, and in the winter which 


is the coldeſt, or any part of the day; and from 


thence many uſeful experiments have and may be 
made; viz. how much one ſpring exceeds another in 
coldneſs ; which baths are the hotteſt or coldeſt; and, 
if being held in the hand of a perſon in a fever, or 
otherwiſe applied, will nicely ſhew the abatement or 
increaſe of a fever. : | 

The common thermometer which is uſed for hot- 
houſes, has a long tube of about two feet in length, 
and is about the eighth part of an inch diameter; and 


in this it is remarked, that the air is cold for the 


lants when the ſpirit riſes to fifteen inches; that it 


is temperate at ſixteen inches and a half; that it is 


warm when it riſes to eighteen inches; and this is 
the ſtandard for Pine apple heat. It is marked for 
hot air at twenty inches, and ſultry hot at twenty- 
one and a half; but in the common thermometers, 
theſe degrees are differently marked; this temperate 
air is about our warm, this warm air our hot, and our 
hot air is about the ſame as the ſultry. * 
Theſe thermometers are marked with ſome of the 
names of the moſt remarkable plants which are preſerv- 
ed in the hot-houſes; but as the number of theſe plants 
has been greatly increaſed in England of late years, I 
have directed ſome thermometers to be made with a 
ſcale divided into degrees, and with three different 
points of heat marked in claſſes, which correſpond 
with theſe thermometers ; and under each claſs I have 
drawn up liſts of the ſeveral plants, ranged according 
to the degrees of heat in which they are found to ſuc- 
ceed; whereby the culture of them is made eaſy to 
rſons of ſmall ſkill. 

y this means every gardener may know when it is 

proper to apply his heat in its full force, and what 


degree of heat ought to be uſed for the welfare of any 


plant from any part of the world. 

Mr. Patrick has fixed his thermometer to a ſcale of 
ninety degrees, which are numbered from the top 
downwards, and alſo a moveable index fitted to it, 
The deſign of this is to ſhew how the heat or cold is 
changed, from the time it was laſt looked upon, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of heat and cold in 


all latitudes ; as by the trial of two thermometers 


that have been ulated abroad, the one by Dr. 


' Halley, in his late ſouthern voyage, and the other by 
Capt. Johnſon, in his- voyage to Greenland. The 


| 13 E firſt 
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firſt has a d of heat under the equinoctial line, 
and the other a degree of cold in 88 degrees north 
latitude. ' 
Theſe inſtruments, the barometer, hygrometer, and 
thermometer or Thermoſcope, diſcover the altera- 
tions of the air, as to wet or dry, eſpecially if it be 
accompanied with a hygrometer ; and the thermo- 
meter ſhews the condition of the air, as to heat or 
cold. | 
The method preſcribed to be uſed in keeping the ac- 
counts or obſervations made on the alterations of 
theſe inſtruments, is that which was uſed by the Hon. 
Samuel Molyneux, Eſq, 
There muſt be a book for the remarks in all the twelve 
months of the year, which are to be made fix times 
every day. At theſe times you mult obſerve, 
1. How the quickſilver riſes or falls in the barometer. 
2. What is the alteration of the hygrometer. 
3. How the ſpirits in the thermometer riſe or fall. 
4. From what point of the compaſs the wind blows ; 
and alſo with what ſtrength, according to the neareſt 
gueſs that can be made. ; | 
5. Whether it rains, ſnows, hails, &c. and in what 


uantity. 
— eaf of the book is to be divided into ſeveral 
columns; the firſt for the day of the month and the 
week, the ſecond for the number of inches and parts 
of an inch in the tube of the barometer, where the 
quickſilver ſtands at the time when the obſervation 
is made. | 
The ſecond is to be for marking the degrees, which 
the index of the hygrometer points to at the ſame 
time. 
The third is for ſnewing the number of inches and 
parts of an inch, where the ſpirits ſtand in the ther- 
mometer at the time when the obſervation is made. 
The fourth is for marking from what point the winds 
blow, and their ſtrength. 


The fifth is for noting the quantity of rain, &c. that | 


falls, and what diſpolition the clouds and air have. 
Take, for example, the following accountof the 2d 
of June, 1721, which table is inſerted underneath. - 
According to this method, a weather book may be 
kept of the country a perſon reſides in; and by 
comparing the motions of the quickſilver and ſpirit 
with the weather, at ſuch times as the obſervations 
are made, a little practice will enable a perſon to 
ive a good judgment beforehand what weather will 


appen. 
The TABLE. 
V, = 
ri » June 2, Barometer, with its Di | 
_ Inch. Par. _— Wind Weather. 
orningatg. | 2g 98 240 [30jEaſft, briſk Gale. Cloudy. 
oon. 29 98 260 „ briſk Gale, | 
| 20 or ditto. 
Afternoon at 3. 29 98 | 280 [28] Ditto. Ditto. 
20 
Afternoon at 6.] 29 98 300 [27] Ditto. Ditto. 
20 
vening atg. | 29 98] 315 [28 Ditto. Ditto. 
15 
idnight. 29 98 320 Ditto. Ditto, 
2 . 


Mr. Boyle, by placing a thermometer in a cave, which 
_ _, was cut ſtrait into the bottom of a cliff, fronting the 
ſea, to the depth of 130 feet, found the ſpirit ſtood, 
both in winter and ſummer, at a ſmall diviſion above 
temperate; the cave had eighty feet depth of earth 
above it, | 
I, ſays Dr. Hales, marked fix thermometers numeri- 
cally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The thermometer, number 
1, which was the ſhorteſt, I placed with a ſouth al- 
in the open air; the ball of number a, I ſet two 
inches under ground; that of number 3, four inches; 
number 4, eight inches; number 5, 
and number 6, twenty-four inches: and that the 


— — 


teen inches; 


riſe and fall: during the following month of Auguſt 


and 27 degrees 


ſtrong influence in raiſing the moiſture at that and 
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heat of the earth at thoſe ſeveral depths may the more 
accurately be known, it is proper to place near each 
thermometer a glaſs tube, ſealed at both ends, of the 
ſame length with the ſtems of the ſeveral thermome- 
ters, and with tinged ſpirit of wine in them to the 
ſame height as in each correſponding thermometer; 
the ſcale of degrees of each thermometer being mark- 
ed on a ſliding ruler, with an index at the back of it, 
inting to the correſponding tube. 
hen at any time an obſervation is to be made, by 
moving the index to point to the top of the ſpitit in 
that — an accurate allowance is hereby made for 
very different degrees of heat and cold in the ſtems 
of the thermometers at all depths; by which means 
the ſcale of degrees will ſhew truly the degrees of heat 
in the balls of the thermometers, and conſequently 
the reſpective heats of the earth at the ſeveral depths 
where they are placed. 
The ſtems. of theſe thermometers, which were above 
the — were fenced from weather and injuries, 
quare wooden tubes. The ground they were 
p — in, was a brick earth in the midddle of my 
en. 
July the, goth he began to keep a regiſter of their 
he obſeryed, that when the ſpirit in the thermometer, 
number 1, (which was 2 to the ſun) was about 
noon riſen to 48 degrees, then the ſecond thermome- 
ter was 45, the fifth 33, and the ſixth 313 the third 
and fourth at intermediate degrees: the fifth and ſixth 
thermometers kept nearly the ſame degree of heat, 
both night and day, till rowards the latter end of the 
month; when, as the days grew ſhorter and cooler, 
and the nights longer and cooler, they then fell to 25 


Now ſo conſiderable a heat of the ſun; at two feet 
depth under the earth's ſurface, muſt needs have a 


greater depths, whereby a very great and continual 
reek muſt always be aſcending during the warm ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, by night as well as by day ; for the heat 
at two feet deep is nearly the ſame night and day; 
the impulſe of the ſun-beams giving the moiſture of 
the earth a briſk undulating motion; which watery 
particles, when ſeparated and rarefied by heat, aſcend 
in the form of a vapour; and the vigour of the warm 
and confined vapour (fuch as that which is one, two, 
or three feet deep in the earth) muſt be very conſi- 
derable, ſo as to penetrate the roots with ſome vigour ; 
as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe from the vaſt force of 
confined vapour in zolipies, in the digeſter of bones, 
and the engine to raiſe water by fire. 
If plants were not in this manner ſupplied with moiſ- 
ture, it were impoſlible for them to ſubſiſt under the 
ſcorching heat within the tropics, where they have no 
rain for many months together ; for though the dews 
are much greater there than in theſe more northern 
climates, yet, doubtleſs, where the heat ſo much ex- 
ceeds ours, the whole quantity evaporated in a day 
there, does as far exceed the quantity that falls by 
night in dew, as the quantity evaporated here in a 
ſummer's day is found to exceed the quantity of dew 
which falls in the night. | 
But the dew which falls in a hot ſummer ſeaſon cannot 
poſſibly be of any benefit to the roots of trees ; becauſe 
It is remanded back from the earth by the following 
day's. heat, before ſo ſmall a quantity of moiſture can 
have ſoaked to any conſiderable depth. 
The great benefit therefore of dew in hot weather 
muſt be, by being plentifully imbibed into vegeta- 
bles, thereby not only refreſhing them for the pre- 
ſent, but alſo furniſhing them with a freſh ſupply of 
N towards the great expences of the ſucceed- 
ing day. 
It is therefore probable, that the roots of trees and 
plants are thus, by means of the ſun's warmth, con- 
ſtantly irrigated with freſh ſupplies of m iſture; 
which, by the ſame means, inſinuates itſelf with 
ſome vi into the roots; for if the moiſture of 
the earth were not thus actuated, the roots muſt then 
receive 
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&ceive all their nouriſhment merely by imbibing the 
next adjoining moiſture with the earth; and conſe- 
quently the ſhell of the earth, next the ſurface of the 


roots, would always be conſiderably drier, the nearer 
it is to the root, which I have not obſerved to be fo. 


And by experiments 18 and 19, the roots would be | 


very hard put to it to imbibe ſufficient moiſture in dry 
ſummer weather, if it were not thus conveyed to 


them by the penetrating warmth of the ſun ; whence | 
by the ſame genial heat, in conjunction with the at- 


traction of the capillary ſap- veſſels, it is carried up 
through the bodies and branches of vegetables; and 


thence paſſing into the leaves, it is there moſt vigo- | 


rouſly acted upon in thoſe thin plates, and put into an 
undulating motion by the ſun's warmth, whereby it 
is moſt plentifully thrown off, and perſpired through 
their ſurface ; whence, as ſoon as it is diſentangled, it 
mounts with great rapidity in the free air. 
But when, towards the latter end of October, the vi- 
gour of the ſun's influence is ſo much abated, that 
the firſt thermometer was fallen to three degrees above 
the freezing point, the ſecond to ten degrees, the fifth 
to fourteen degrees, and the ſixth to ſixteen degrees; 
then the briſk undulations of the moiſture of the 
earth, and alſo of the aſcending ſap, much abating, 
the leaves faded and fell off. 
The greateſt degree of cold in the following winter, 
was in the firſt twelve days of November, during 
which time, the ſpirit in the firſt thermometer was 
fallen four degrees below the freezing point, the 
deepeſt thermometer ten degrees; the ice on ponds 
was an inch thick; the ſun's greateſt warmth at the 
winter ſolſtice, in a very ſerene, calm, froſty day, 
was, againſt a ſouth aſpect of a wall, 19 degrees, and 
in a free open air, but 11 degrees above the freezing 

iat. 

rom the 10th of January to the 29th of March was 
a very dry ſeaſon, when the green Wheat was gene- 
rally the fineſt that was ever remembered : but from 
the 29th of March, 1725, to the 29th of September 
following, it rained more or leſs every day, except 
ten or twelye days about the beginning of July; and 
that whole ſeaſon continued ſo very cool, that the ſpi- 
rit in the firſt thermometer roſe but to 24 degrees, ex- 
cept now and. then a ſhort interval of ſun-ſhine; the 
ſecond only to 20 degrees, the fifth and ſixth to 24 
and 23 degrees, with very little variation; ſo that, 
during this whole ſummer, thoſe parts of roots which 
were two feet under ground, had three or four degrees 
more warmth than thoſe which were but two inches 
under ground ; and at a medium, the general degree 
of heat through this whole ſummer, both above and 
under ground, was not greater than the middle of the 
receding September, | | 

LAS PI. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 212. tab. 101. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 719. [der, fo called of $>aw, to com- 
preſs or ſqueeze together, becauſe the ſeed- veſſels of 
it are very much compreſſed.] Mithridate, or Treacle 
Muſtard. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oval con- 
cave petals which fall off. The flower has four oval petals 
double the ſixe of the t, placed in form of a croſs ; 
it has fix ſtamina half the length of the petals, two of 
whith are ſhorter than the others, terminated by ' acute 
ſummits, and a roundiſh compreſſed germen ſupporting a 
ſingle ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe 
ſtiema. The germen afterward becomes an oval, heart- 
ſhaped, compreſſed little pod, with an acute border divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition, containing two 
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or three ſeeds in each. 
This genus of plants is range in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and the ſeeds are included in ſhort pods, | 
The Spzcies are, 
1. TaLaser (Campeſtre) ſiliculis fubrotundis, folits ſa- 
* dentatis incanis. Hort. Cliff. 330. Treacle 
ard with roundiſb pots and arrow-peinted, hairy, 
and indented leaves. Thlaſpi arvenſe, vaccariz incano 
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folio majus. C. B. P. 106. Mithridate Muſtard, or Baſ- 
tard Creſs. | | 
2. THLAsPI (Arvenſe) ſiliculis orbiculatis, foliis oblon- 
gis dentatis glabris. Flor. Lapp. 251. Treacle Muſtard 
with orbicular pods, and oblong, indented, ſmooth leaves. 
Thlaſpi arvenſe filiquis latis. C. B. P. 105. Treacle 
Muſtard, or Penny Creſs. © 
3. Tur Aspi Perfoliatum) ſiliculis obcdrdatis, foliis cau- 
linis cordatis glabris ſubdentatis, petalis longitudi- 
ne calycis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 902, Treacle 
Muſtard with heart-ſhaped, 1 indented leaves, the 
petals of the flower as long as the empalement, and a 
branching ſtalk. Thlaſpi arvenſe, 1 majus. 


C. B. P. 106. The greater, wi ohtate Treacle 
Muſtard. MN... ey | 


4. TaLaser (Alpeſtre) ſiliculis obcordatis, foliis ſubden- 
tatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus, petalis longitudine 
calycis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 903. Treacle 
Muſtard with heart-ſhaped leaves embracing the ſtalks, 
the petals of the flower as long as the empalement, and a 
ſingle ſtalk. Thlaſpi perfoliatum minus. C. B. P. 106. 
The leaſt perfoliate Treacle Muſtard. - 

5. THLasP1 (Peregrinum) ſiliculis ſuborbiculatis, foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 903. Treacle 
. Muſtard with orbicular pods, and ſpear-ſhaped entire 
leaves. Thlaſpi capſulis cordatis peregrinum. Bocc. 
_= by 927. Foreign Treacle Muſtard with heart-ſhap- 
ed pods. 

6. THLasri (Aliaceum) ſiliculis ſubovatis ventricoſis, fo- 
Is oblongis obtuſis dentatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 334. 
Treacle Muſtard with almoſt oval ſwelling pods, an 
long, blunt, ſmooth, indented leaves. Thlaſpi Allium 
redolens. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 297. Treacle Muſtard with 
the ſmell of Garlick. 

7. TaLasel (Hirtum) ſiliculis ſubrotundis piloſis, foliis 
caulinis ſagittatis hirſutis. Prod. Leyd. 333. Treacle 
Muſtard with roundiſh hairy pods, and hairy arrows- 
pointed leaves on the ſtalks. Thlaſpi villoſum capſulis 
hirſutis. C. B. P. 106. Perennial Mithridate Muſtard. 

. THLAsP1 (Montanum) filiculis obcordatis, folis gla- 
bris radicalibus carnoſis obovatis integerrimis, cauli- 
nis amplexicaulibus corollis calyce majoribus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 902. Treacle Muſtard with heart-ſhaped pods, 
the lower leaves ſmooth and entire, and the upper em- 
bracing the ſtalks. Thlaſpi foliis globulariæ. J. B. 2. 
p. 926. Treacle Muftard with a blue Daiſy leaf. 

he firſt ſort grows naturally amongſt the Corn in 
divers parts of England, as alſo on the ſide of dr 
banks; it is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon af. 
ter it has ripened its ſeeds. The root is compoſed of 
ligneous fibres which ſpread in the ground; the 
leaves are near three inches long, narrow at their baſe, 
and broader toward their points, where they have ſe- 
veral indentures ; they are hoary on both ndes. The 
ſtalk riſes about a foot high, branching out toward 
the top, and is pretty cloſely garniſhed with leaves 
placed alternately, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, whoſe 
ears embrace the ſtalk. The flowers are produced in 
ſhort ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, 
white, and compoſed of four petals placed in form 
of a croſs ; theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh capſules having two cells, containing two 
or three ſeeds in each, which ripen in Auguſt. The 
whole plant has a warm biting taſte. The ſeeds of 
this are frequently uſed inſtead of thoſe of the next, 
which is the ſort directed to enter the compoſition of 
Venice treacle. M. 
The ſecond ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in ſeveral parts of England: I have found it 
wing in plenty in the meadows on the right hand 
ide of Godalming. The root of this is compoſed 
of lender fibres; the ſtalk riſes a foot high, is an- 
gular, channelled, and ſmooth ; the leaves are about 
two inches long, are ſmooth and indented, of a deep 
green colour, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks ; the flowers 
are produced in looſe ſpikes toward the upper part of 
the ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and compuſed of 
four petals placed croſſwiſe like the former; theſe 
are ſucceeded by broad, flat, roundiſh, compreſſed 


| 


pods, having leafy borders which have two cells, 
* each 
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Each containing two or three dark brown ſeeds taſtin 
like Garlick. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds whic 
are an ingredient in Theriaca, ripen in Augult. 

The third fort is an annual plant, which == natu- 
rally in the northern counties of England: The 
ſtalks of this riſe about nine inches high, which are 
divided at the top into ſeveral branches, which are 
clothed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, whoſe bale 
embrace the ſtalks ; they are ſmooth and entire. The 


flowers are ſmall, white, and are produced in looſe | 


ſhort ſpikes at the-end of the branches : they appear 


the * of June, and the ſeeds ripen early in 


Auguſt, 2 | 
The fourth ſort is an 1 which na- 
turally in ſome parts of England; the ſtalk riſes 
about four inches high, is ſingle, and never branches 
out; the leaves embrace the italks at their baſe ; the 
flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks; the 
petals are the ſize of the empalement, which are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh heart-ſhaped pods, containing 
round ſeeds. N ? 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this is a bi- 
erinial plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe eight or nine inches 
high, branching out toward the top, and are garniſh- 
ed with blunt thick leaves, of a grayiſh colour, which 
are ſpear-ſhaped and entire ; they are placed oppoſite, 
. ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they have a bitter warm 
taſte. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at 
the top of the ſtalks; they are ſmall and of a purple 
colour, having four heart- ſnaped petals placed in 
form of a croſs; theſe are ſucceeded by hearr-thaped 
pods of a fine green colour, which are divided into 
two cells, each containing three or four ſmall, oblong, 
ellowiſh ſeeds, which have an acrid taſte. It flowers 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſixth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the northern parts of Europe ; this riſes about 
ſix or eight inches high. The ſtalk branches toward 
the top, and is garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, blunt 
leaves which are a little indented ; theſe fit cloſe to 
the ſtalk, and, if bruiſed, have a ſtrong ſcent of 
Garlick. The branches are terminated by looſe 
ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, compoſed of four 
roundiſh petals, placed in form of a crols ; theſe ap- 
ar in June, and are ſucceeded by ſwelling round- 
iſh pods, containing a few dark brown ſeeds which 
ripen in July. 
The ſeventh ſort | mary naturally in Wales, and in a 
few places in England ; this has a perennial creeping 
root. The lower leaves are oblong and hoary ; they 
are very ſlightly ſinuated, but not indented on the 
edges. The ſtalks are about five or ſix inches long, 
— are bent toward the ground; the flowers are ra- 
ther larger than thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are of the 
ſame form; the pods are hoary, but not hairy. It 
flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen in July. This 
grows naturally on the ſide of a bank beyond Wandſ- 
worth in the road to Putney. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
in ſome parts of Yorkſhire in dry ſtony paſtures. 
The root of this is perennial and creeping ; the ſtalks 
riſe four or five inches high; the lower leaves are 
| wedge-ſhaped, being broad and rounded at their 
points, but narrow at their baſe, of a deep green co- 
our, and entire; thoſe upon the ſtalks are rounder, 
and ſit very cloſe. The flowers are produced in 
looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they are ſmall 
and white, ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts, and 
appear in May; thefe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
heart-ſhaped pods divided into two cells, each con- 
taining two or three brown ſeeds which ripen in July, 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown where the plants are to remain, which may 
be performed either in the ſpring or autumn, but the 
latter is to be preferred, becauſe the ſeeds at that ſea- 
ſon never fail; and the plants which come up before 
winter will grow much ſtronger, and produce a great- 
- er quantity of ſeeds than thoſe which are ſown in the 
. ſpring, oy if the ſeaſon proves dry ; and there 
is very little 


__ 


— 
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danger of the plants being injured by 


froſt in winter, if they are upon dry ground. When 
the plants come up, they will require no other care 


but to thin them where they are too cloſe, 
them clean froin weeds. | 
The two forts which are firſt mentioned, may be cul 
tivated for their ſeeds to be uſed in medicine, ſo theſe 
may be ſown thin upon beds of light ground, in the 
ſame way as for other garden. plants, and when they 
come up, the ground ſhould be hoed to deſtroy the 
weeds, and whete the plants are too thick, they ſhould 
be cut up in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Oni- 
ons, Carrots, &c, leaving them three or four inches 
apart, and by twice hoeing the ground, if it is well 
performed, and in dry weather, will keep the ground 
clean till the ſeeds are ripe. | 
The other forts are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic 
rdens for variety, fo a few plants of each will be 
ufficient; therefore theſe may be ſown in drills, and 
when the plants come up they muſt be thinned, and 
kept clean from weeds. If the ſeeds of theſe plants 
are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up 
without care, 


and keep 


THISTLE. See Carpuus: | 
THORN APPLE. See Darun x. 
THORN; the Glaſtenbury. See Mzse1Lvs and Ca a- 


TEGUS, 


THUNDER is defined by ſome to be a noiſe in the 


loweſt region of the air, excited by a ſudden kindling 
of fulphureous exhalations. | | 
Some alſo account for it, by ſuppoſing two clouds 
impending over one another, the upper and rarer 
whereof becoming condenſed by a freſh acceſſion of 
the air, raiſed thither by warmth from the lower 
parts of the atmoſphere, or driven upon it by the 
wind, immediately falls forcibly down upon the lower 
and denſer clouds, by which fall the air interpoſed 
between the two bein compreſſed, that next the ex- 
tremities of the two — is ſqueezed out, and leaves 
room for the extremity of the upper cloud to cloſe 
tight upon the under. Thus a great quantity of air 
is incloſed, which, eſcaping through ſome winding 
irregular vent or paſſage, occaſions the noiſe we call 
Thunder. 


But this only reaches to the phznomena of Thunder 


heard without lightening, and in effect we have now 


a better ſolution: that Thunder is not occaſioned by 
the falling of the clouds, but by the kindling of ſul- 
phureous exhalations in the ſame manner as the noiſe 


of aurum fulminans. 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſays, there are ſulphureous exhala- 
tions always aſcending into the air, when the earth is 
dry; there they ferment with the nitrous acids, and 
ſometimes taking fire, generate into Thunder, light- 
ning, &c. | 5 

That beſides the vapours raiſed from water, &c. 
there are alſo exhalations carried off from ſulphur, 
bitumen, volatile ſalts, &c. is paſt all doubt. The 
vaſt quantity of ſulphureous and bituminous matter 
all over the ſurface of the earth, and the volatile 
ſalts of plants and animals, afford ſuch an ample ſtock 
thereof, that it is no wonder the air ſhould be filled 
with ſuch particles, raiſed higher and lower, accord- 
ing to their greater or leſs degree of ſubtilty and acti- 
vity, and more copioully ſpread in this or that quar- 
ter, according to the directions of the winds, &c. 
The atmoſphere about the earth abounds with nitrous 
particles of a ſpirituous nature, which are every 
where carried along with it; beſides which ſort of 
particles, there are others raiſed up into the air which 
may be ſomewhat of the nature of ſulphureous, ni- 
trous, and other combuſtible bodies, as we ſee ſpirit 
of wine, ſpirit of turpentine, camphire, and almoſt 
all other combuſtible bodies, will by heat be rarefied 


Into the form of air or ſmoke, and be raiſed up into 


the air. 


All which, if they have a ſufficient degree of heat, 


will catch fire, or be turned into flame by the nitrous 
pane of the air, as thouſands of experiments might 
brought to prove. | 


za 
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DF. Wallis in Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 23t, ſays, That | 


Thunder and lightning are ſo very like the effects of 


fired gunpowder, that we may reaſonably judge they 


roceed from the like cauſe. 
| Nom the prinipal ingredients in gunpowder are nitre 
and ſulphur (the admiſſion of charcoal being chiefly 
to keep their parts ſeparate, for the better kindling of 
it;) ſo that if we ſuppoſe in the air a convenient 
mixture of nitrous and ſulphureous vapours, and thoſe - 
by accident to take fire, ſuch exploſion may well fol- 
low with noiſe and light, as in the firing of gun- 
powder; and being once kindled, it will run from 


place to place, as the vapour leads it, like as in a | 


train of gunpowder, with the like effects. 
This exploſion, if high in the air, and far from ns, 
will do no miſchief, or not conſiderable, like a parcel 
of gunpowder fired in the open air, where nothing is 
near enough to be hurt by it ; but if the exploſion be 
- Near to us, or amongſt us, it may kill men or cattle, 
teur trees, fire gunpowder, break houſes, or the like, 
which gunpowder would do in the like circumſtances. 
This nearneſs or farneſs may be eſtimated by the diſ- 
tance of the time between ſeeing the flaſh of lightning, 
and hearing the clap of Thunder; for though in their 
generation they be ſimultaneous, yet light moving 
taſter than ſound, they come to us ſucceſſively. 
I have obſerved, that commonly the noiſe is about ſe- 
ven or eight ſeconds after the flaſh, but ſometimes it 
is much ſooner, in a ſecond or two, or leſs than that, 
2 after the flaſh; and then the exploſion muſt needs 
very near us, and even amongſt us, and in ſuch 
caſes, I have more than once preſaged the expecta- 
tion of miſchief, and it hath proved accordingly. 
The noiſe of Thunder is more diverſified in cloudy 
weather, becauſe the air is variouſly reverberated from 
the clouds to us; but if there are no clouds, the air 
flows through the open ſpaces to our ears, more freely 
and evenly, and it frequently lightens in ſuch weather 
without Thunder, becauſe the inflammation conſiſts 
only of ſulphureous particles, and on the contrary it 
often thunders in cloudy weather without any hght- 
ning appearing viſibly, becauſe it is intercepted by 
the clouds. 
Rain generally attends Thunder and lightning, either 
at the ſame time, or ſoon after, and it frequently rains 


faſter after a clap of Thunder, ſo that rain ſeems to |. 


de the effect of Thunder. 
As for Thunderbolts ; when it thunder and lightens, 
there ſometimes falls a Thunderbolt, This Thunder- 
bolt is a moſt rapid flame, that darts out of the clouds 
to the ground, and {ſtrikes every thing that is in its 
way, and it is obſerved to have the following peculiar 
phenomena : | 
1. That it oftener ſtrikes upon high places than low, 
as upon mountains, towers, ſteeples, trees, &c. 
2, That it fometimes burns peoples clothes without 
hurting their bodies. 
3. That it ſometimes breaks their bones, and at the 
lame time does not hurt their fleſh or their garments. 
4. That it has melted or broken a ſword in a cabbard 
without hurting the ſcabbard ; and, on the contrary, 
has ſometimes burnt the ſcabbard all over, and at the 
lame time done no harm to the {word. | 
From theſe conſiderations we may conclude that a 
Thunderbolt is an exhalation kindled on a ſudden, 
and is copious enough to be hurried down to us by 
winds. 
Thunderbolts are moſt commonly darted aſlope 
through the air, and this may be occaſioned by the 
winds, which ſeldom or never blow downright. And 
it is probable, that the flame is beaten down by the 
wind, and reaches the ground before the matter of it 
is quite ſpent. 
And this may be the reaſon that for the moſt part 
they ſtrike upon high places; for, as they fall ob- 
Iiquely through the air, they often in their way meet 
with mountains, towers, &c. and the reaſon that the 
force of their flame is very different, is probably from 
the difference of the exhalations which form the 
Thunderbolts, the bodies from which they are col- 
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lected being ſulphureous, bituminous, or ſaline, and 
from thence it may be, that it ſometimes burns gar- 
ments, at the ſame time that it paſſes over the bodies 
without doing them any harm. ; 
Sometimes it penetrates the ſoft fleſh harmleſsly, and 
yet breaks the hard bones, as gold and other metals 
are diſſolved by 1 and aqua: fortis, and in the 
mean time the paper ſhall not be hurt by them: and 
for the ſame reaſon it is, that a ſword may be melted 
in a ſcabbard, and yet the ſcabbard remain entire 
and fo it would be if they were both laid together in 
aqua-fortis, becauſe the acute parts of the aqua-fortis 
do. not operate upon the ſoft matter, the particles of 
which are branched, as they do upon harder bodies, 
into the pores of which they inſinuate themſelves, and 
diffolve the contexture. 
The effects of lightning upon vegetables are ſome- 
times very great ; it ſplits down trees, and there has 
been many inſtances where the bodies of large trees 
have been torn to pieces, and the chips ſcattered to a . 

reat diſtance, but inſtances of this are pretty rare. 

he killing of branches or parts of trees is very com- 
mon and ſudden ; for when this happens, that part of 
the tree where the lightning ſtrikes, will in a very few 
hours appear as dead as if it had been ſome days ſe- 
vered from the trees. 


THURIFEROUS ſignifies bearing or producing 


frankincenſe. 


THUYA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 586. tab. 358. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 957. [ſo called of Su, to perfume with 
ſmoke, becauſe this * hath-a penetrating ſmell.] 
The Arbor Vitæ, vulgò; in French, Arbre de Vie. 
The CrnaracTzRs are, ' . 

It has male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the 
male flowers are produced in an oval katkin. The flowers 
are placed oppoſite upon the common foot-ſtalk, each flower 
embracing it with its baſe ;, theſe come out of an oval con- 
cave ſeok z they have no petals, but have four ſtamina 
which are ſcarce diſcernible ; their ſummits adbere to the 


| baſe of the ſcale of the empalement. The female flowers 


are collected in a common almoſt oval cone, two flowers 
ſtanding oppoſite in each ſcale, they have no aue but 
have a ſmall ger men, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 
by a ſingle ſtigma; theſe are „A by an oblong oval 
cone, opening longitudinally, whoſe ſcales are almoſt equal, 
convex on the outſide, and obtuſe, each containing an oblong 
ſeed with a membranaceous wing. . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt clais, which contains thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
ſame plant, and their ſtamina are collected in one body. 

The Spxcixs are, 


. Tavya (Occidentalis) ſtrobilis lævibus, ſquamis ob- 


tuſis. Hort. Cliff. 449. Tia with ſmooth cones and ob- 
tuſe ſcales. Thuya Theophraſti. C. B. P. 488. The 
common Arber Vite. | 


. Tavya (Orientalis) ſtrobilis ſquarroſis, ſquamis acu- 


minatis reflexis. Hort. Upſal. 289. Thuya with rugged 
cones, and acute-pointed reflexed ſcales. Thuya ſtrobilis 
uncinatis, ſquamis reflexo-acuminatis. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 87. The China Arbor Vite. | 


The firſt fort grows naturally in Canada, Siberia, and 


other northern countries, but has been long an inha- 
bitant in the Engliſh gardens. In ſome of theſe gar- 
dens, which have not been altered, there are ſome of 
theſe trees which are of a large ſize: it has a ſtrong 
woody trunk, which riſes to the height of forty feet or 
more. The bark, while young, is ſmooth, and of a dark 
brown colour, but, as the trees advance, the bark be- 
comes cracked and leſs ſmooth. The branches are 
produced irregularly on every ſide, ſtanding almoſt ho- 
rizontal, and the young ſlender ſhoots frequently hang 
downward ; theſe branches ſtand but thin, and the 
younger branches only are garniſhed with leaves, ſo 
that when the trees are grown, large, they make bur 
an indifferent appearance, being ſo thinly clothed with 
leaves. The young branches are flat, and the ſmall 
leaves are placed imbricatim over each other like the 
ſcale of fiſh ; the flowers are produced from the ſide of 
the young branches, pretty near to the foot-ſtalk , the 
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male flowers grow in oblong katkins, and between 
theſe the female flowers are collected in form of cones. 


When the former have ſhed their farina, they ſoon af- 


ter drop off, but the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
oblong cones, having obtuſe ſmooth ſcales, containing 
one or two oblong feeds. It flowers early in the 
fpring, and the ſeeds ripen in September. The leaves 
of this tree have a rank oily ſcent when bruiſed. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the northern parts | 


of China, where it riſes to a conſiderable height, but 
this has not been long enough in Europe to have any 
trees of large ſize here. The ſeeds of this ſort were 
firſt ſent. to Paris by ſome of the miſſionaries, and 
there are ſome of the trees growing in the gardens of 
ſome curious perſons there, which are more than 
twenty feet high. The branches of this ſort grow 
cloſer together, and are much better adorned with 
leaves, which are of a brighter green colour, ſo make 
a much better appearance than the other; and bein 


very hardy, is eſteemed much preferable to moſt of 


the evergreen trees with ſmall leaves, for ornament 
in gardens. The branches of this tree crols each other 
at right angles; the leaves are flat, but the ſingle di- 
viſions of the leaves are ſlender, and the ſcales are 


ſmaller, and lie cloſer over each other than thoſe of 


the firſt fort. The cones are alſo much larger, and of 
a beautiful gray colour, their ſcales end in acute re- 
flexed points. 

Both theſe trees may be propagated by ſeeds, layers, 
or cuttings. . The firſt fort is commonly propagated 
by cuttings z theſe ſhould be planted in September, 
upon a ſhady border and in a loamy ſoil; the cut- 
tings ſhould be choſen from the ſhoots of the ſame 
year, with a ſmall joint of the former year's wood 
at the bottom of each. Theſe ſhould be planted three 
or four inches deep, in proportion to their length, 
treading the ground cloſe to them, to prevent the 
admiſſion of air. If the following ſpring ſhould 
prove dry, there ſhould be a little mulch laid over the 
ſurface of the ground to prevent its drying; where 
this is performed in time, it will ſave the trouble of 
watering the cuttings, and it will be much better 
for them, becauſe when theſe are putting out their 


young fibres, if they are much watered, it will rot 


them while they are tender. Theſe cuttings will be 
rooted enough to tranſplant by the next autumn, when 
they may be either planted in beds, or in nurſery rows 
to be trained up. 


When they are propagated by layers, the young 


branches only ſhould be laid down in autumn, which 
will alſo put cat roots by the next autumn, when they 
may be taken up, and tranſplanted in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe raiſed from cuttings: but although theſe 
are very expeditious methods — propagating this tree, 
yet thoſe who are deſirous to have large trees, ſhould 
always propagate them by ſeeds, for the plants ſo 
raiſed will be much preferable to the other. | 

There is a variety of the firſt ſort with variegated 
leaves, which ſome people keep in their gardens for 
the ſake of variety; but as this proceeds from a weak- 
neſs in the plants, ſo whenever the plants become 
ſtrong and vigorous, they always return to their plain 
colour again, to prevent which they generally plant 
them in very poor ground. This variety can only be 
preſerved by propagating the plants either by cuttings 


or layers. 


The China fort is generally propagated by layers in | 


the ſame way as the former; but the cuttings of this, 
it rightly managed, will take root very freely ; but 
molt people have over-nurſed them. If theſe are 
planted in September in a border of ſoft loam, ex- 
poſed to the eaſt, and before hard froſt ſets in, and the 


- turface of the ground covered with old tanners bark 


about two inches thick, it will prevent the froſt from 


- penetrating the ground very deep; and if this remains 
in the ſpring, it will alſo keep the ground moiſt ; 


for if theſe cuttings, or the layers of this ſort are wa- 
tered in the ſpring, when they are beginning to put 


out young fibres, it will certainly rot them, as I have 
frequently experienced; * I adviſe every one 


* 


3 
not to water theſe cuttings or layers, nor ſhould the 
plants be much watered when they are tranſplanted, 
for the ſame reaſon: but as there are many plants 
now in England which ripen their ſeeds, ſo thoſe who 
can be ſupplied with them ſhould prefer this to both 
the other methods of propagating the plants; for, af. 
ter the two firſt years, the 2 plants will greatly 
outſtrip the other in growth, and the plants growing 
with their branches cloſer, will be much handiomer. 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, 
which is in the ſpring. Theſe ſhould be ſown in pots 
filled with ſoft loamy earth, and plunged into the 
ground in an eaſt border, where they may have only 
the morning ſun, obſerving always to keep the pots 
clean from weeds. Sometimes theſe ſeeds will come 
up the ſame year, but they often lie in the ground 
ail the next ſpring; therefore the pots ſhould be put 
in a common hot-bed frame in winter, and in the 
ſpring the plants will come up; theſe muſt not be too 
much expoſed to the ſun the firſt year, and if in the 
next winter they are ſheltered under a frame, it will 
be a good way to preſerve them, and the ſpring fol- 
lowing they may be tranſplanted into beds, and treated 
in the ſame way as thoſe propagated by cuttings. 


THYMBRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 627. 


The CHARACTERS are, ; 
It has an empalement of one leaf whoſe brim is cut into 
into two lips; the upper lip is broad, and has three equal 
Points; the under is narrow, and cut into two parts. 
The flower is of one petal, of the lip kind. The upper 
lip is concave, and cut into two obtuſe ſegments. The 
lower lip ends with three almoſt equal points; it has four 
lender ſtamina, the two under being ſhorter than the other, 
terminated by twin ſummits under the upper lip, and a 
four-pointed germen ſupporting a ſlender half bifid ſtyle, 
crowned by acute ſtigmas. The germen afterward become 
four ſeeds which ripen in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and the ſeeds ripen in the empalement. 

The Spxcits are, 


. TyyMBRA (Spicata) floribus ſpicatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


569. Thymbra with ſpiked flowers. Hyſſopum monta- 
num, Macedonicum, valerandi dourez. I. B. 3. 2. 
276. Mountain Macedonian Hyſſop. 


. THyMBRA (Verticillata) floribus verticillatis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 569. Thymbra with whorled flowers. Hyſlopus 
anguſtifolia, montana, aſpera. C. B. P. 218. Rough, 
narrow-leaved, Mountain Hyſſop. 

The firſt fort grows naturally on Mount Libanus, in 
Macedonia, and in Spain; it is a low ſhrubby plant 
like Heath, branching out into ſlender ligneous ſtalks 
which are ſix or eight inches long, covered with a 
brown bark, and garniſhed with narrow acute-pointed 
leaves about haif an inch long, ſitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks oppoſite ; they have an aromatic odour when 
bruiſed. The ſtalks are terminated by thick cloſe 
ſpikes of purple flowers, near two inches long. The 


empalements are ſtiff and hairy; they are cut half 


their length into acute ſegments, out of theſe the 
flowers peep, with their two lips; the upper is con- 
cave and arched, the under 1s cut into three equal por- 
tions, and theſe are a little reflexed. Theſe appear 
in June and July, and in warm ſeaſons they are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this has a ſhrubby ſtalk which ſeldom riſes much more 
than a foot high, putting out many ſmall ligneous 
branches, whichare garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which have many punctures; they ſtand oppo- 


ſite, and are of an aromatic flavour. The flowers 


grow in whorled ſpikes at the end of the branches. The 
eaves which ſtand under each whorl are broader than 
thoſe below, and are covered with fine hairs. The 
flowers are purple, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks; the 
upper lip is concave and ends with two obtuſe points, 
the lower ends with three equal points. Theſe appear 


about the ſame time with the other, and in warm ſea- 


ſons the ſeeds ripen in England. 
* G Theſe 


THY 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring on a bed of nght earth, where, if 
the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear in about ſix 
or eight weeks. When they come up they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and in July they will be fit to 
remove, at which time part of them ſhould be planted 
in ſmall pots; and the other may be planted in a warm 
border of dry ground, being careful to ſhade them 
from the ſun, and ſupply them with water till they 
have taken new root; after which, thoſe in the full 
ground will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds; and, if the winter ſhould prove 
very ſevere, they ſhould be covered with mats, or ſome 
other covering to protect them, for the young plants 
are in greater danger of being deſtroyed than thoſe 
which are older. Thoſe plants in the pots ſhould be 
| ſheltered under a common frame in winter, where 
they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, and be 
protected from hard froſt. 
Theſe plants will live in the open air in England un- 
leſs the winters prove very ſevere, eſpecially if they 
are planted in a poor, dry, ſtony ſoil. 
THVYMELAÆ A. See Darnne and PAssERINA. 
THYMUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 196. tab. 93. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 646. [ſo called of @u&-, odour, becauſe 
a very odorous plant; or of @vu;, animal ſpirit, be- 
cauſe good in reviving the ſame.] Thyme. 
| The CHARACTERS are, Q | 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into two lips, whoſe chaps are hairy and ſhut. 
The upper lip is broad, plain, eref, af indented in 
three parts; the under lip ends in two equal briſtles. The 
flower is of the lip kind; it has one petal, with a tube the 
length of the empalement. The chaps are ſmall, the upper 
lip is ſhort, ere, obtuſe, and indented at the point; the 
lower lip is long, broad, and divided into three parts, the 
middle ſegment being broadeſt. It has four incurved ſta- 
mina, two being longer than the other, terminated by ſmall 
ſtamina; and a four-pointed germen ſupporting a ſlender 
fiyle, crowned by a bifid acute ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward turn to four ſmall roundiſh ſeeds ripening in the 
empalement, whoſe neck is narrowed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
1 whoſe flowers have four ſtamina, two of them 
ing longer than the other, and the ſeeds ripen in 
the empalement. 
The Species are, 


1. Tuvuus (Vulgaris) erectus, foliis revolutis ovatis, flo- 


ribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Hort. Cliff. 305. Upright 
T byme with oval leaves which turn backward, and flowers 
growing in wkorled ſpikes. Thymus vulgaris, folio la- 
tiore. C. B. P. 219. Common broad-leaved Thyme. 

2. TaymMus (Tenuifolius) foliis lineari-lanceolatis incanis, 
floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Thyme with linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped, hoary leaves, and flowers growing in whorled 
ſpikes. Thymus vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. 
219. Common T hyme with narrow leaves. | 

3. Thymus (Cepbalotos) capitulis imbricatis magnis, 
bracteis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. 


Thyme with large imbricated heads, oval bracteæ, and 


| pear ſhaped leaves. Thymus Luſitanicus cephalotos, 
quamis capitulorum amplioribus. Tourn. Inſt. 126. 
Portugal Thyme with large heads, having very large ſcales. 
4. Tuvuus (Villoſus) capitulis imbricatis magnis, brac- 
teis dentatis, foliis ſetaceis piloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 392. 
Thyme with large imbricated heads, indented brafiea, and 
briſtly hairy leaves. Thymus Luſitanicus, folio capil- 
laceo villoſo, capite magno purpuraſcente oblongo. 
Tourn. Inſt. 196. Portugal Thyme with a hairy narrow 
leaf, and a large, oblong, purpliſh head. 


5. Tuvuus (Serpyllum) floribus capitatis, caulibus de- 


cumbentibus, foliis planis obtuſis baſi ciliatis. Flor. 
Suec. 477. Thyme with flowers growing in heads, trailing 
- ſtalks, and plain obtuſe leaves. Serpyllum latifolium hir 
ſutum. C. B. P. 220. Broad-leaved hairyMother of Thyme. 

6. Tuymvus (Glabrus) floribus capitatis, caulibus de- 
cumbentibus foliis lanceolatis glabris. Thyme with 
flowers” growing in beads, trailing ſtalks, and ſmooth 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Serpyllum vulgare majus, flore 


THY 
putpureo. C. B. P. 220. Common greater Mother of 
T hyme, with a purple flower. 

7- Tyuymus (Ovatus) caulibus decumbentibus, foliis 
ovatis glabris, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Thyme with 
ſtrong trailing ſtalks, oval ſmooth leaves, and flowers 
growing in whorled ſpikes. Serpyltum vulgare majus 
flore minore. Bot. Par. 183. Common greater Mother of 
T hyme, with a ſmaller flower. 

8. Tuvuus (Lanuginoſus) caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 
liis ovato lanceolatis rigidis lanuginoſis, floribus capi- 
tatis. Thyme with creeping ſtalks, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſtiff 
leaves, which are downy, and flowers growing in heads. 
Serpyllum ſaxatile, hirſutum, Thymi folium nanum, 
flore * Bot. Par. 183. Hairy Rock Mother of 
Thyme, having a dwarf Thyme leaf and a purple flower. 

. Tyymvs (Odoratifſimus) caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 
luis lineari-lanceolatis glabris, floribus alaribus termi- 
nalibuſque. Thyme with trailing ſtalks, linear, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, and flowers growing at the wings 
and tops of the ſtalks. Serpyllum odoratiſſimum gla- 
brum, 5 anguſtioreque folio. Amman. Smooth 
2 ſcented Mother of Thyme, with a longer and narrower 

af. 
The firſt ſort is the common Thyme, which is culti- 
vated in the gardens for the kitchen, and alſo for medi- 
cine, This grows naturally on ſtony rocky places in 
the ſouth of France, in Spain and Italy, and 1s ſo well 
known here as to need no deſcription. 
This plant may be propagated either by ſeeds or 
parting the roots; the ſeaſon for either is in March 
or October. If it is pro — by ſeeds, they ſhould 
be ſown upon a bed of lie t earth, obſerving not to 
bury the ſeeds too deep, which will cauſe them to rot, 
nor to ſow them- too thick, for the ſeeds are very 
ſmall. When the plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from weeds ; and if the ſpring ſhould 
prove dry, and they are watered twice a week, it will 
. promote their growth. In June the plants 
ould be thinned, leaving them about ſix inches 
aſunder each way, that they may have room to ſpread ; 
and thoſe plants which are drawn out may be tranſ- 
planted into freſh beds at the ſame diſtance, obſervin 
to water them until they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clear from weeds, and the winter following they may 
be drawn'up for uſe. 
But if the plants are propagated by parting their 
roots, the old plants ſhould be taken up at the times 
before-mentioned, and ſlipped into as many parts as 
can be taken off the root; theſe ſhould be tranſplanted 
into beds of freſh light earth, at fix or eight inches 
diſtance, obſerving, if the ſeaſon is dry, to water them 
until they have — root, after which they muſt be 
duly weeded, and they will thrive, and ſoon be fit for 
uſe. | 
In order to ſave the ſeeds of theſe plants, ſome of 
the old roots ſhould remain unremoved in the place 
where they were ſown the preceding year ; theſe will 
flower in June, and in July the ſeeds will ripen, which 
muſt be taken as ſoon as it is ripe, and beat our, 
otherwiſe the firſt rain will waſh it all out of the huſks. 
Theſe plants root greatly in the * and thereby 
draw out the goodneſs of the ſoil ſooner than moſt 
other plants; ſo that whatever is ſown or planted 
upon a ſpot of ground whereon Thyme grew the 
receding year, will ſeldom thrive, unleſs the ground 
trenched deeper than the Thyme rooted, and well 
dunged. | 
If this plant grows upon walls, or on dry, poor, ſtony 
land, it will endure the greateſt cold of this country ; 
bur in rich ground where the plants grow . 
they are ſometimes deſtroyed by ſevere froſt. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is by ſome preſerved in their gardens. 
The ſecond ſort has ſhorter ſtalks, the leaves are 
longer, narrower, and end in ſharper points than the 
firſt, and the whole plant is hoary. The flowers grow 
in long whorled ſpikes, and are larger than thoſe of 
the common Thyme. This may be propagated and 
treated in the ſame way as the firſt ſort, * 
he 


heads of flowers, which come out from ov 


1 Hv 


The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal; this has a low woody ſtalk, from which come 
out many {tiff branches about five or ſix inches long, 
garniſhed with ſmall, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
4 oppoſite, and are terminated by pretty 2 e 
caly 
leaves, lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh; 
they are White, and but ſmall, ſo make no great ap- 
pearance, The whole plant is of a hoary colour, 
and has a weak aromatic ſtent. It flowers in July, 
but unleſs the ſraſon proves warm, the ſeeds do not 
ri pen in England. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Portugal; this has 
ſlender, ligneous, hairy ſtalks, which grow erect, about 
fix inches high, garniſhed with very narrow, briſtly, 


hairy leaves, which, at the lower part of the (talks, | 


come out in cluſters, but upward they are placed by 
pairs. The ſtalks are terminated by ſingle ſcaly heads. 
The leafy ſcales are indented in acute points; theſe 
lie over each other in the ſame order as 2 other, and 
between them the flowers peep out, which are of a 
purple colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common 
Thyme. This plant flowers in July, but does not 
pom = in RE. ted by i they 
Theſe two forts may a ips, 1 

are planted in April on 2 anfcdeh co- 
vered with a bell or hand- glaſs, refreſhing them twice 
a week with water, which muſt not be given to them 
in too great quantity. When theſe have put out good 
roots, ſome of them may. be tranſplanted into pots, 
to be ſheltered under a frame in winter; the others 
ſhould be planted on a warm border of dry ground, 
obſerving to ſhade and water them till they have taken 
new root. Theſe plants will hve through the winter 
in the open air in a warm dry ſituation, but in ſevere 
troſt they are generally deſtroyed ; they may be pro- 
pagated by feeds when they can be procured. If 
theſe are ſown on a bed of light earth in the ſame way 
as common Marjoram, the plants will come up, and 
may be treated as thoſe raiſed from ſlips. 

The fifth fort is the common Mother of Thyme, 
which is frequently titled wild — — it grows na- 
turally upon dry commons and paſtures in moſt parts 
of England, ſo is very rarely admitted into gardens. 
This is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. 
There is a very common miſtake which has prevailed 


in regard to this plant, which is, that the ſheep and 


deer which feed upon them, have much finer fla- 
voured fleth than others, whereas no cattle will med- 
dle with it; for in the places where it grows, when 
the Grals is as cloſely eaten down as poſſible, the 
wild Thyme will be found in flower with all its ſtalks 
entire. 

Of this there are the following varieties : the ſmall 
creeping Mother of Thyme without ſcent. Narrow- 


leaved Mother of 'Thyme ſmelling like the leaves of | 


the Walnut-tree : ſhrubby Mother of Thyme with 


pale red flowers; and the Lemon Thyme. The laſt 
is frequently kept in gardens for the agreeable odour 


of its leaves; but when this is propagated by ſeeds, 
the plants have not the ſame ſcent ; ſo it is an acciden- 
tal variety, which 1s obtained by propagating it by 
ſlips and cuttings. 
The ſixth 2 broader and ſmoother leaves than 
the common ſort; the ſtalks grow much longer; the 
joints are farther diſtant; the heads of flowers are 
larger, and the flowers are of a brighter purple co- 
lour. There is a variety of this with variegated 
leaves, which is propagated in gardens, and was for- 
merly planted for edgings to borders; but it is now 


frequently brought in pots to the markets, to ſupply. 


the London gardens. 

The ſeventh fort has trailing ſtalks like the common 
kind, but they grow longer, and their joints are far- 
ther aſunder ; the leaves are oval, ſmooth, and of a 
lucid green. The flowers grow in cloſe thick whorls 
which are diſtant from each other, forming a looſe 
ſpike five or ſix inches long: The flowers of this ſort 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the common fort, ap- 
pearing but little beyond their emplements. This is 


TIA 


pretty common in the neighbourhood of Paris, but is 
rarely found growing naturally in England. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in the foreſt of Fon- 
tainbleau in France; this has trailing ſlender ſtalks 
like the firſt, which are garniſhed with ſmall, oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, hoary leaves ; the young ſhoots of the 
ſame year are alſo very white and hoary. The leaves 
are ſtiffer than thoſe of the other ſorts. The flowers 
are produced in round heads at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a bright 7 colour, and ap- 
pear at the ſame time as thoſe of the other ſorts. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Tartary; the ſtalks 
of this are long, ſlender, and trail upon the ground, 
but do not emit roots from their joints as many of the 
others do; the ſtalks are ſmooth, of a light brown 
colour, and are garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves which are ſmooth. The ſtalks have ſmall 
whorls of flowers at the wings of the leaves, and are 
terminated by oblong heads of flowers, whoſe empale- 
ments are hoary. The flowers are of a bright purple 
omen The whole plant has an agreeable aromatic 
cent. - 
All theſe ſorts may eaſily be propagated by thoſe who 
are deſirous to have them in their gardens, either by 
flips, or parting of their roots in the ſame manner as 
Thyme, or their ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring. 
They delight in dry undunged ground, where they 
will propagate themſelves by their trailing ſtalks, and 
. no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds. | 
THYME THE MARUM. See Tzvcrivun, 
THYME THE MASTICH. See SaTvurzja. 
TIARELLA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 495. Cortuſa, 
Herm. Par. Bat. 129. Sanicle. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement divided into five 
oval acute parts; it has five oval petals the length of the 
empalement, and ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina which are much 
longer than the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, 
pr. a bifid germen ending with two flyles, crowned by 
ſingle ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
capſule with one cell, opening with two valves, containing 
ſeveral oval ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnzus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtathina and two ſtyles. 
The Species are, | 
1. TraRELLA (Cordifolia) foliis cordatis. Lin, Gen. Nov. 
188. Sp. Plant. 580. Tiarella with heart-ſhaped leaves. 
Mitella Americana, florum petalis integris. Tourn. 
Inſt. 242. American Mitella with entire petals to the 
er. | 
2. TIARELLA (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis. Lin. Gen. 
Nov. 188. Sp. Plant. 405. Tiarella with trifoliate leaves. 
Mitella foliis ternatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 351. Mi- 
tella with ternate leaves. Kr 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a prune fibrous root which creeps and multi- 
plies, from which come out many heart-ſhaped leaves 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which are three inches long, 
ariſing immediately from the root. The leaves are 
unequally indented on their edges, and are of a light 
reen colour. The flowers ſtand upon ſlender naked 
oot-ſtalks, which ariſe immediately from the root 
between the leaves, which 1s about four inches long, 
and is terminated by a looſe. ſpike of ſmall, herbaceous, 
white flowers which owe in May, but are ſeldom 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, 
This plant is propagated-by its creeping roots, which 
ſpread in the ground and ſhoot up heads ; theſe may 
be taken off and tranſplanted in the autumn. It loves 
a moiſt foil and a ſhady ſituation, and requires no 
other care but to keep it clean from weeds, © 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Alia; this has a perennial fibrous root, from which 
ſpring up a few trifoliate leaves upon foot-ſtalks ; theſe 
are like thoſe of the Bilberry, but are much ſmaller. 
The ſtalk is lender, and riſes five or ſix inches high 
it is rough and hairy, garniſhed-with two leaves at the 
bottom, and another toward the top, a little below 
wie 


——_— 


 - what deb, it baving f 
foliis, molliter-hirſutis, viminibus rubris, fructu tetra- | 


the ſpike of flowers; they are angular 
Roe ＋·˖„ The ſtalk is terminated by a looſe ſpike 
of flowers, which are com of five {mall white pe- 
tals inſerted in the empalement, and ten awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina which are longer than the petals, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits. Theſe flowers, appear early 


in May, but the plants rarely produce any feeds in | 


England. | ; 
This fort is propagated by.parting of the root, in the 
ſame manner as the former, and delights in a moiſt 
ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, | 


TILI A. Tourn. Inft..R. H. 611. tab. 38:. Lin. | 


Gen. Plant. 587: [bg a dart, becauſe its wood 

is uſed in making The Lime, or Linden- tree; 

in French, Tillau or Ti 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has à concave coloured empalement, which is 


cut into five parts; it has five oblong blunt petals which 
are crenated at their points, and many f ſtamina 
terminated by ſingle ſummits, with @ roundiſh germen 
ſupporting, a ſlender ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, crown- 
ed by an obtuſe five-cornered igma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a thick globular capſule with five cells, open- 
ing at the baſe with five valves, each containing one 
roundiſh ſeed. A ; TA 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have many ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The SpEcigs. are, | 61% 

1. T1L1a (Cardata) foliis cordatis acuminatis, inæquali- 
ter ſerratis, fructibus quinque locularibus tomentoſis. 


and ſawed on 


Lime: tree with heart-ſhaped acute-pointed leaves, which 
pre unequally ſawed, and a woolly fruit having five cells. 


Tilia fcemina, folio minore. C. B. P. 426. The female 
Lime:tree with a ſmaller led. 

2. TIA (/AExropea) foliis acuminatis, ſerratis, ſubhir- 
ſutis, fructibus quadrulangularibus ſubpiloſis. Lime- 
tree with acute painted leaves which are ſated, ſome- 
a hairy fruit baving four cells, Talia 


gono. Rali Syn. 316, The red twigged Lime-tree.., 

3. T1.1a,(Americexs) foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis, 
ſubtus piloſis floribus inſtructis. Lime tres with 
heart-ſhaped, acute- pointed, ſawed leaves which, art hairy 
on their under | 
American black Lime. 


4. TIA (Caroliniana) ö qui , 
ſubſerratis cum acumine, floribus nectario inſtructis. 


lique. to. the foot. ſtalt, ſomtwhat ſawed an their edges, 
ending in acute points, and flowers Laing — wh 
Tilia Caroliniaga, foliis logginis mucronato: Rand. 

A Hort, Chelf. Carolina Ame-tree cvith a long-point- 
e af, 8 f 


their leaves, ſome of them having much larger and 
rougher leaves than the others. I have plants of 
three of theſe varieties from ſeeds, but have conſtant- 
ly found them vary from one to the other; and I 
much doubt if the ſecond is more than a ſeminal va- 
riety, but as I have not had an opportunity of railing 
any of the plants from feeds, Lcannot poſſibly deter- 
mine this. wa l An 
- The largedeaved Dutch Lime was generally 64 
red to Pr common ſort for the ſize of its leaves, 
but of late years all theſe trees are little eſteemed, 
becauſe it is late in the ſpring before their leaves 


come puts gud they begin todecay the firſt in autumn; 
n mc | 


and whe trees are planted in a dry ſoil, their 
leaves frequently dec in July, and are continually 
falling off, making a litter all the remaining part of 


ſummer.. | Wy | 155 
The third ſort. was brought from New England by 
the title of Black Lime. The branches of this ſort 
| — covered with a * om bark. Theleaves are 

8 and end in acute points; they 
— ſawed on their edges, and are of a deep 
green on their upper ſide, but of a pale green and a 


- 


| 


1 
1 


| 


Line: tree with huart:ſbaped ſinpoth leaves, which are ob. 


* 


| 


| 


fille, and flowers furniſhed with maariums. | 
foliig cordatis obliquis glabris'| - 


— 


during which time th 


[ 
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little hairy on their under ſide, ſtanding upon lor 
flender foot- talks. The flowers are rel“ in 


| bunches, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the common 


Lime-tree, but the petals of the flowers are narrow: 
er, and have nectariums growing to their baſe, The 


flowers of this ſort do not appear till late in July, ſo 


are a full month after the common ſort, The cap- 
ſules are ſmaller, rounder, and leſs hairy than thoſe 
of the common ſort. | 

The ſeeds, of the fourth ſort were brought from Ca- 
rolina by the late Mr. Cateſby. This tree ſeems to 
be of much ſmaller growth than either of the. other 
ſorts; the branches nd more horizontally. The 
leaves are ſmaller, and have a ſmoother farfice than 
either of the other; they are heart-ſhaped, but the 
midrib runs oblique to the foot-ſtalk, fo that one 


_ fide of the leaves is much larger than the other. 


Their edges are ſlightly ſawed, and their tops. run 


out into long acute points. The bunches of flowers 


ſtand upon long lender foot-ſtalks ; the petals of the 
flowers are narrow, and end in acute points; theſe 
have each a narrow nectarium faſtened to their baſe 
on the inſide, which ſtand ere& cloſe to the petals. 
The flowers emit a very fragrant odour, and are, con- 
tinually haunted by bees during their continuance, 
This tree flowers toward the end of July, and when the 


ſeaſon proves fayourable, the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


All theſe trees axe eaſily propagated by layers, which 
in one year will take good root, and may then be 
taken off, and planted in a nurſery, at four feet diſ- 
tance raw from row, and two feet aſunder in the rows. 
The beſt time to lay them down and to remove 
them, is at Michaelmas, when their leaves begin to 
fall, that they may take root before the froſt comes 
on, though they may be tranſplanted any time from 


( N to March, in open weather; but if the 
ſol ay 


il is dry, it is much the better way to remove them 


in autumn, becauſe it will ſave a great expence in wa- 
tering them, eſpecially if the ſpring ſhould prove dry. 


In this nurſery they may remain four or five years, 
ground ſhould be dug every 
ſpring, and conſtandly kept clear from weeds, and the 


| large, Hee ſhoots pruned off, to cauſe them to adyance 
in he 


ght; but the ſmall twigs muſt not be pruned 
off from the ſtems, becauſe theſe are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to detain the ſap, for the augmentation of their 
trunks, which are apt to ſhoot up too ſlender, - when 


they are e diveſted of all their lateral twigs. If 
+. they are planted be a fat loam, they 
vill make a prodigious progreis in their growth, ſo 


the ſoil in whic 


- 


that in three years time they will be fit to tranſplant 


out where they are to remain. 

They may allo be propagated by cuttings, but, as 
. 8 1. | - this method is not ſo certain as by layers, that me- 
The firſt, ſort grows naturally in the woods in many 

parts of England; of this there are two or three va- 
Tieties, which differ in the ſize and ſmoothneſs of |}. 


thod is generally practiſed. In order to obtain pro- 
per ſhoots for 79; down, a Lime-tiee is cut =. 
cloſe to the ground, from the roots of which à great 
number of ſtrong ſhoots are produced the following 


year; theſe will be ſtrong enough to lay down the 


following autumn, eſpecially if the ſmalleſt of them 
are cut off cloſe early in the ſummer; for when too 


many ſhoots are ſuffered to grow all the ſummer, th 


will be much weaker, than if only a ſufficient quanti- 

ty is left. The manner of laying down theſe ſhoots 

1 been already directed under the article Layers, 
need nat repeat it here. SANE Oar ety 

There are ſome. perſons who raiſe theſe trees from 


Ke, which, although it is a ſlower way, yet when _ 
he trees are deſigned to grow large, is che beſt me- 


thod; aud if they are only once tranſplanted, and'this 
rformed while they are young, it will be (till the 
etter way; for all trees that are tranſplanted when 


large, are ſhorter. lived than thoſe which remain 


in the places where they aroſe from ſeeds, and their 


timber will be ſounder, and grow to a much larger 
Glied, the ſeeds ſhould be 


ſize: ot 


3 


= 
* 


ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, upon a ſhady 


border of moiſt light ſoil, where the plants will come 
vp the following ring but, when the ſeeds are 
| £0” "RY 


| kept 


* 


T*1-T 
kept out of the ground till ſpring, the plants will 
9 come up all the year 8 When the plants 
appear, they ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from 
weeds till the following autumn ; then they ſhould be 
carefully taken up and tranſplanted into 4 nurſery, 
where they may grow two or three years to get ſtrength, 
and then may be planted where they are deſigned to 
remain, for the younger they are planted out, the 
more they will thrive. | 
The timber of the Lime-tree is uſed by the carvers, it 
being a ſoft light wood, as alſo by architects for fram- 
ing the models of their buildings; the turners likewiſe 
uſe it for —_— light bowls, diſhes, &c. but it is 
too ſoft for any ſtrong purpoſes. 
Theſe trees will continue growing, and remain ſound 
a great number of years, and, if planted in a 
loamy ſoil, will grow to a conſiderable bulk. I have 


meaſured one of theſe trees, which was near ten 


yards in girth two feet about the ground, amd was 
then in a very thriving condition; and Sir Thomas 
Brown mentions one of theſe trees which grew in Nor- 
folk, that was ſixteen yards in circuit, a foot and a 
half above ground, in height thirty yards, and in the 
loeaſt part of 

TINUS. See VisurnuM. 
TITHYMALUS. Tithymaloides. 
App. 654. Euphorbia. Lin. Gen. PI. 536. Spurge. 


The CHARACTERS are, * ö | 


Tourn. Inſt. 


the trunk it,was eight yards and a half. 


The flower has an empalement of one leaf, indented in three 


parts; it has one petal which is 
of a thick fleſhy conſiſtence. 

the flower are 1 
in the receptacle of the flotwer; 
minated by globular ſummits; in 
roundiſh three-cornered germen, 
crowned by oblong ftigmas. 

comes a roundiſh capſule 


one oval ſeed. 


e center is fituated a 
ſupporting three bifid ſtyles, 
he germ afterward be- 


This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnæus joined to the 


Euphorbia, which is ranged in the third ſection of his 
eleventh claſs, which contains thoſe —— whoſe 
flowers have ten or twelve ſtamina and three ſtyles. 


ds like a flipper, 
nder the upper part of 
the ten ſtamina, which are inſerted 


are flender, and ter-. 


| 


But as the flowers of this genus differ greatly in their 


ſtructure from thoſe of Euphorbia, I haye choſen to 


ſeparate them, and have continued the old title of | - 


Tithymalus to the genus. 

The Species we. * * 1 
. Trraymatvs (Mytifohus) foliis ovatis acuminatis. 
Spurge with oval acute: pointed leaves. Tithymaloides 
fruteſcens folio myrti ampliſſimo. Tourn, Inſt; 654. 
Shrubby Baſtard Spurge with a large Myrtle leaf. 
. TitayMaALUs (Lauro-cerafifolius) foliis oblongo ova- 
tis obtuſis ſucculentis. Spurge with oblong, oval, ob- 
tuſe leaves, which, are very ſucculent. Tithymaloides 


7 


a 


lauro-ceraſi folio non ſerrato. Hort. Elth. 383. Baſtard 


Spurge with a Laurel leaf which is not ſawed. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally near Carthagena in 


America, from whence Mr. Robert Millar, ſurgeon, 
ſent the branches, which were planted here, and ſuc- 
ceeded: this riſes with ſhrubby ſucculent ſtalks to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, which are too 
weak to ſtand without ſupport, though they are fre- 
quently. as large as a man's little finger; but their 


leaves being ſucculent, are ſo heavy as to weigh 


down the branches if they are not ſupported. The 


leaves are oval, and terminate in acute points; they | 
and one inch and a 


k- 


are two inches and a half long, 
half broad near their baſe ; they are about the th 
neſs of Bay leaves, and arè ranged alternately on'two 


ſides of the branches, to which they fit cloſe. The | 


| 


— 


| 


| 


ver be wholly expoſed to t 


a warm part of the ſtove, otherwiſe . 


large, thick, and fall 
TITHYMATUS.” See Evrnorbia, 
TOAD FLAX; See Linama. 
TOBACCO. See Nied ria A. 
TOLUIFERA:: Lin. Gen. Plant. 470. 


is ſlightly indented in ue parts at "the br 


which will grow to the height of ten of twelve feet 
theſe are larger than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and dre 
garniſhed with oblong oval leaves ending with blunt 
points; they are above three inches long, and an inch 
and a half broad in the middle, of a very thick con- 
ſiſtence, and of a dark green colour, r nged alter- 
nately on two ſides of the ſtalk. The flowers grow at 
the end of the branches; they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the firſt ſort, and are of a deep red colour; theſe are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules divided into three 
cells, each containing one oblong ſeed, © 

This whole plant abounds with an acrid milky juice, 


which will draw bliſters on the fleſh- wherever it is 


applied, and if it mixes with the blood, I have been 
ctedibly informed, it becomes a deadly poiſon; fo that 
if the Jun of atfo6Ws, or the edges of {ſwords are 
rubbed with this juice, it becomes deadly to any ani- 
mal wounded with thoſe weapons. 

Theſe" plants are both propagated by cu 
may be taken from the plants during any of the ſum- 
mer months, and ce laid in a dry place for a 
fortnight or three weeks, until the wounded part be 
healed over, they ſnould be planted into ſmall pots 
filled with light ſandy earth mixed with lime rubbiſh, 


, Which 


now and then to refreſſi them gently with 
never receive much vet, 
which will rot them. , 
After they have taken root, they may have a greater 
ſhare of air by raiſing the glaſſes, but they muſt ne- 
open air. In this bed 
they may remain until the beginning of October, 
when they muſt be removed, and placed with the 
Melon and Torch, Phiftte in a warm dry ſtave, and 


during the winter ſeaſoff they ſnotild have very little 
Water, Which, if given in plenty, ſeldom fails to rot 
having three cells, each containing | them. RT SD CR IO. 
rr ; "Theſe plants are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England, therefore ſhould conſtantly remain 


in the ſtove, obſerving in the fummer Te 


aſon, when 


the weather is warm, to admit a large ſhare of freſh 


air to them, and in the Winter to place them in a 
b they cannot be 
reſerved. is eee 
hey muſt be ſhifted every ſummer, and freſh earth 
given to them. If the earth is light and ſandy, it will 
require no mixture, for rich or ſtrong nd is very 
improper for them therefore where«th6 ſoil is inclin- 
able to either of theſ, there ſnould be a good mix- 
ture of ſand and lime fubbiſh to prevent its binding, 
of detaining moiſt ue 
Theſe plants are preſgvyed- for their odd appearance 
amongſt other ** thelr leaves being very 
of a milky acrid juice. 


Balſam of 
Tolv-tree, | 1% 

The CARAT ERS are, 
The flower has a bell. ſbaped empalement 
m; it has fioe 
petals inſerted in u xeceptacle of the flower, four of 
which are narrow ud equal, being A little longer than the 
empalement, and the fifth is much larger, and #lmc/; 
beartifhaped, baving a tail the length"of the empalemen! ; 
it has ten ſhort flamina, 'termmited by oblong erect ſun- 


of one leaf, which 


mils, and a roundifÞ gerifien e a very ſhort ſtyle, 


trowned by an acutt fligma., The germen afterward turns 


0 à rotindiſh fruit with four cell, euch 'eorjgaining one oa 
„ e e, 1 ety os A 


an en plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ob- 
ſervile 
moiſture, but they ſhould 


flowers are produced at the end of the branches three 
or four together; they are of a ſcarlet colour, of one 
petal in ſhape of a Ipper 3 theſe are ſucceeded by | * 
roundiſh capſules with three furrows, dividing them 
into three cells, each containing one oblong ſeed. 
The whole plant abounds with an acrid milky juice. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Barbadoes, and 


eed. 14 # * ad 

i. genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnaus's tenth elaſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
We have but one Spucies of-this genus, viz. 
TorLvirtra (Balſamum.) Lin. Mat. Med. The Balſam 
tree of Tolu. Balſamum Tolutanum, foliis cericis: 
molt of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where | ſimilibus. C. B. P. 401. Balſam-rree of Tolu, cuith leaves 
the Engliſh inhabitants know it by the title of Poiſon | ke thoſe of the Carus. * 
Buſhz- this hath thick, ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalks, To no i 


6 4. 


This 


Have, 


> , 
Tx 
> * 3 
1 „ 
19 
* 


89 a 


1 OR 

This tree grows naturally near 7 2 in Ame- 
rica, from hence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the 
ſeeds to England: in its native place this grows to a 
tree of large ſize. The bark 1s very thick, rough, 
and of a brown colour; the branches ſpread out wide 
on every ſide, and are garniſhed with winged leaves, 
com} fd of ſeveral oblong oval lobes placed alter- 
nately along the foot-ſtalk, terminated by an odd one; 
theſe are four inches long, and two broad in the mid- 
dle; they are rounded at both ends, but run out to 
an acute point at the top; they are ſmooth, of a 
light. green colour, and fit cloſe to che foot- talk. 
Ihe flowers are produced in ſmall bunches at the 
wings of the branches, each ſtanding upon a flender 
foot-ſtalk. almoſt an inch long; their empalements 


are of the round bell-ſhape, being of one leaf, which | 


is {lightly ſcallopped at the brim into five obtule parts. 
The flower has four narrow petals of a yellow colour, 
which are a little longer than the empalement, and 
one more whoſe tail if the ſame length of. the other 
petals, and the top is bf an oval heart-ſhape, ſtretch- 
ed out beyond the ther parts; it has ten ſhort ſta- 
mina within the tube of the flower, which, are termi- 


nated by oblong, ere&@ ſummits of a ſulphur colour, |, 
and at the bottom gf the tube is ſituated a roundiſh | 


germen, way a very ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an 
acute - pointed ſtigma. After the ** is paſt, the 
ermen turns to a roundiſh fruit the ſize of a large 
ca, divided into fottr cells, each containing one © 
long-oval ſeed. , * * TY | 
This tree is propagated, by ſeeds, which muſt be 
pfrocured from the country where. it grows naturally, 
and ſhould - be N > dab they will not grow. 
When they are gathere from the tree, they ſhould 
be put up in ſand, to preſerves them for when they 


are ſent over in papers, the inſects naturally devour | flowers, and 


| 


* 


them. Theſe ſeeds myſt be ſown in poo filled with 


. "light earth. as ſobn aj they arrive, and plunged into 
the tan. If it ſnould happen in agtumn or winter, 
they muſt be plunged in L ſtove, but in ſpring or 


ſurhmer,, they may be plunged in 90 tan-· bed under 
a frame ; they 518 be taken out 
otherwiſe they, will be 
ö When the plants come up and are fit to 


vegetgte , ) 
remove, they ſuquld be carefull/ tranſplanted, each 


into g Tepatate pot, and plunged into a good hot- bed 


of waners bark, ſhading them from the ſun till they 
taken, new tgot; after which they ſhould be 

treated in the ſame way as the Coffee-tree, with which 

manggement the plants will ſucceed, - 

"TOM! 

* which grows on the leaves of ſome pl 

TORHVTLI UM. Tourn, Iuſt. R. 

Lin Gen. Plant. 293. Hartwort, * _ 

e CHARACTERS are * 


| has +. . N . 
I hath an umbellated fin, the principat ambel ir com- 


** 


ö ahts. R 
320. tab. 170. 


* 


* 


4 narrow leaves, and ys 


ars tifformed. The flowers have five heart-ſhaped inflexed- 
A petals which are equal; 772 have each five haix- lite a- 
N ina terminated by fingle ſummits, and à roundiſb 7 
* tugted under the. r, ſupporting two ſmall ſtyles, 
cob by obtuſe 


' wiging in two paris, each containing one roundiſb com- 
pPreſſed ſeed with an indented border” 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's ä 
+ whoſe flowers havè five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 
The Speis are, | 47" > 
1. ToxvyLivy (Maximum) umbellis confertis radiatis, 
foliolis lanc@latis inciſo-ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. go. 
Hlartwort with the rays-of ube umbel cloſed together, and | 


the lobe of the leaves ſpear-ſhaped,» and cut. like ſaws. 


Tordylium maximum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 320. The 
greateſt Hartwort. „ ow 
2. ToxDyYLIVM (Officinale) involucris partialibus longi- 
- -- tudine florum, foliolis oyatis laciniatis. Hort, Cliff. 
599 —_— 2 f | 


of their covers, | 


long in the ground before they li 


PF 4 


IT. UM. i that” bolt lowny ,ſubſtance'|' 


| ed of: many „ ml ones, ewhich are compo ed of » many |. 
85 Fang the hom, of the, greater A e of . 


frequently as long as the"yays of tht ' 
+" unibel,; thoſe of the rays are. balf the length»; the umbels 


igmas. . The' germen afterward turn | 
10 4 yondifh compr ed | frait longitudinally indented, di- 


th claſs, which contains thoſe plants 


TOR 
90. Hartwort with the involucrums af the rays as long 
as the flowers, and oval jagged leaves. Tordylium Nar- 
bonenſe minus. Tourn. Inſt, 320. Small Hartwort 
of Narbonne. | 

3. Tonprriuum (Syriacum) involucris umbelli longiori- 

bus. Hort. Cliff. go. Hartwirt with longer involucrums 
to the umbels. "Tordytium minus, limbo granulato 

Syriacum. Mor. Umb. 37. Smaller Syrian Hara, 
with the borders of the ſeeds granulated. | 

4. TorDYLiuM (Apulum) umbellulis remotis, foliis pin- 

natis, pinnis ſubrotundis laciniatis. Hort. Cliff. go. 

Hartwort with the umbels growing at a diſtance, and 
winged leaves having roundiſh lobes, which are cut on their 
edges. Tordylium Apulum minimum. Col. Ecph. 122. 

. The leaſt Hartwort of Apulia. 3 

. Tonxbyriun (Secacul) umbellulis remotis, foliis du- 

plicato- pinnatis, pinnis inciſis tomentoſis. Harteort 

' whoſe umbels are diſtant from each other, and doubly- 

winged leaves whoſe lobes are cut and dotuny. Tordyli- 

um Orientale, Secacul Arabum dictum. : Rawvolfio. 

Niſſol: Eaſtern Hartwort, by the Arabians called Secacul. 

TordyLiuM (Vedaſum) umbellis ſimplicibus ſeſſili- 

bus, ſeminibus exterioribus hiſpidis. Lin. Gen. Plant. 

240. Hartwort with fingle umbels to the ſtalks, and the 

outer fide of the ſeeds prickly. Caucalis nodoſio echi- 

nato ſemine. C. B. P. Knotted Parſley. _ : 

7. ToxpyLwm (Anthriſcus) umbellis confertis, foliolis 
oyato-lanceolatis pinnatifidis. Hort. Cliff. 90. Hart- 
wort with cloſed umbels, and oval, ſpear-ſhaped, wing- 
pointed lobes. Caucalis ſemine aſpero, floſculis ruben- 
tibus. C. B. P. Hedge Parſley with a rough ſeed, and a 
reddiſh flower. | 

8. ToxpyLiM (Lasiſolium) umbellis confertis nudiuſ- 
culis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis inciſo- ſerratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 345. Hartwort with naked umbels of 

winged leaves wheſedobes are ſpear-ſhaped and 

- ſawed. Cancels arvenſis echinata latifolia. C. B. P. 
152. Broad-leaved wild Parſley with rough ſeeds. © 
The firſt ſort grows in Italy nd Spain; this is 4 bi- 

ennial plant, which dies ſoon after it has perfected its 

_ ſeeds. The lower leaves of this ſort are large and 
winged, each having, three or four pair of lobes ter- 
minated by an odd one. The lobes are about three 

inches long, and one broad in the middle; they are 
rough and. hairy, having many deep indentures on 
their edges like the teeth of a ſaw; the ſtalk riſes 
three or four feet high, ſending out two or three 

branches from the fide, garniſhed at each joint by one 
winged leaf; thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalk 
have two pair of ſmall Iobes terminated by an odd 
one, but thoſe toward the top have one pair, and the 
middle lobe is long and narrow. The ſtalk and 
branches are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
wWhoſe rays are cloſed together; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oval compreſſed ſeeds; having a thick white border. 

It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in 

Auguſt or September. Doe 
The ſecond'ſort grows plentifully about Rome, and 

alſo in the ſouth of France; this is mentioned in the 

laſt edition of Ray's Synopſis as an, Engliſh plant, 
growing naturally in Oxfordſhire, where I have 
od it growing on the ſide of banks; but the ſeeds 
were ſown there by Mr. Jacob Bobart, gardener at 
Oxford. The leaves of this fort are compoſed of 
three or four pair of oval lobes terminated by an odd 
one; they are ſoft and hairy, about one inch long, 
and three quarters broad, bluntly indented on their 
edges. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, and 
divide into tHree or four branches; theſe have one 
ſmall leaf at each joint, and are terminated by um- 
bels of white-flowers, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall um- 
bels or rays, which ſtand u long foot-ſtalks, 
ſpreading out wide from each other. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by ſmaller compreſſed ſeeds which are 
bordered. : | 

The third ſort grows naturally in Syria; this is a low 
tant, whoſe ſtalks ſeldom riſe a foot high. The 

ower leaves are compoſed of two pair of oval lobes 


6. 


terminated by a large one; theſe are hairy, and ſlight- 


ly crenated on their edges; they branch out into.rwo 
6 Hai. | ' DO ENIEY 444 4 or 


- moſt part trifid. 


. each joint ate garniſhed with one ſmaller winged leaf; 


»pelowiſh colour. 


© 


Uke thoſe of Parſley, their lobes are ſpear#ſhiped, * 
ö 
| 


| prickles an their outſide. 


TOR 


or three diviſions, and are terminated by -ombels of | 
white floyers which have large involucrums, for the 
ſhaped, and 
compoſed of a 
cloſe to the tails of the involuerums. 
cceeded by large, oval, compreſſed, 


The points are {| 
at their baſe is ſituated a ſmall umbe 
few flowers ſittin 
The flowers are fo 
bordered ſeeds. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Italy. The ſtalks 
of this branch out from the bottom, and ſeldom riſe 
a foot high; they are hairy and rough. The lower 
leaves are compoſed of three pair of roundiſh lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, which are hairy and j 5 
The general umbel is compoſed of eight ſmall ones, 
which ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, and ſpread 
out wide from each other. The flowers are white, 
and the exterior petal of each is much larger than 
thoſe of the two firſt forts; theſe are. ſucceeded by 
roundiſh, compreſſed, bordered ſeeds. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally about Aleppo, and in 
other parts of Syria. The bottom leaves are doubly 
-winged, each leaf being compoſed of four pair of 
4 terminated by an odd ohe. The wings are 
ſed of ſeven oval lobes ſtanding alternately, 
whic are deeply jagged z they are of a yellowiſh green 
colour, and a little hairy. The ſtalks are 
not channelled ; they riſe two feet and a 
have a few ſmall hairs ſcatterad over them, and at 


they ſend out one or two ſhort branches — che 
top, and are terminated by large, umBels of yellow 
flowers, - compoſed of ten ſmal umbels; e foot- 


ſtalks are alternately longer; "theſe ſpread open wide |. 


from each other. The flowers are ſucceeded by chm - 
preſſed oval ſeeds, pe like thoſe of Larineph," of 


e ſixth ſort grows naturally in arable wha in be 
raLof the maritime counties in England, 1o is rarely 
admitted into gafdens ; this has trailing ſtalks which 
ſpread flat on the grobd, and are a foot or mote in 
length. The leaves are like thoſe bf Parſley, but are 
cut into finer ſegments; the umbels of flowers are 
ſmall, and ſit cloſe to the joints of the ſtalks; the 


flowers are ſmaland white ; they are ſucceeded by 


ſhort ſeeds a little compreſſed, and fer with ſharp burry 


he ſeventh ſort grows naturally on the ſide of banks} 
and foot-paths in many” parts of Eugland; this riſes |. 
with a ſlender ſtalk three feet high. The leaves <4 of 


and have winged N they are, hairy, and ftand 
thinly on the Stalls. The 1 are produced in 
ſmall umbels at the top of the ſtalks, which ate com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmall umbels or rays which-cloſe to- 
gether ; they are ſmall, and of a pale red colour, and 
ſucceeded by ſmall prickly ſeceds. 


are k 

The ei eig hth ſort grows naturally among the Corn al 
Cambridgeſhire, and in ſome other Þaxzs'of England: 
This riſes with a channelled ſtalk three feet h 


garniſhed with one _ leaf at each joint, , * 
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in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, when the plants 
will ſoon appear, and are very hardy, ſo that they re- 
quire no farther care but to keep them clear from 
weeds, and where they come up too cloſe together, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to — them by inches 
aſunder. In June following the plants will  - nh 
and their ſeeds will ripen iy AN which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter on the ground, will produce a ſobo! 
of plants without any trouble. If the ſeeds of ppl 
lants are kept out of the ground till ford g. they 
eldom ſucceed ; for if any plants are produced from 
the ſeeds then ſown,, they commonly periſh before 
they have perfected their ſeeds, whereas thoſe which 
are ſown in autumn rarely fail. Theſe plants will 
grow on any oil or ſituation, ſo may be pR Into any 
obſcure part of the garden. 
TORM NTILLA. Tourm. Inſt. R. H. 298. tab. 
153. Lin. Gen. Plant. 153: N 2 


The CnaracTes are, 
be flower bar a, plain emp 1 of en leaf, divided 
tof 5. t has four oval” bear. 


into eight ſegments at the 1 
ſhaped petals, whoſe Jails are inferted in the empalement, 
and. ſpread iy and many awl-ſhopttiftamina 'which are 
k 5 5 : apo PG gs Angie ſummits , 
it hat ei rind Nc a head, which have 
ſlender 14 the 1 


| bt ggermen inſerted fo their 
des, crowned by 110 antes The germen afterward 
turns to a fruit, EST may. ſmall ſeeds included in 
the empalemmm. 
This genus oP plants is ranged ir in the fh dection of 
Linnæus's twelfthéclaſs, whiich, 1ncludes thoſe plants 
whoſe flo werd. have from twelve 10 twenty; CS 
| which are inſerted it in the efnpalemen, - i 
The St Rc ate, Pran % 
1. Teslaarnd g (£ ay eas 
+500, T 
* Park. . 394 I ion I arms 3 
'ORMENT1ELA (Reptans), gage 
latis. Lin. Sp:{Plane. 508 0 — e een, 
6 falt, and leaves on fovt. falls. Pentaphyllum r 
. 'alatum, foliis pgpfundids Teak. D. Plot. Ox & 1 1. 
7. tab. 9. Creeping, wie! br: tuirh 2 wg 


. 


fene R petio- 


are de ſawed. "” © * ag 10 
* The firit fort grows wild © 8 Rb ; 
mow 12 moſt 125 S Fi 5 —— . 
ens zig is ab as $6 yl AAS \ 
8 Phe roots of e bogs bs 
ee 5 In &s 
Fr Ape” K — alſo The 


ne in in rhe 
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rom · theit᷑ join eby they propagate,very 
falt th ag. unleſs Ma g ne 
> gardehy tou We oa fort ng care to 
heit roots are once. 


t cheſe plants: 40 8 by "i 
fi alrfloſt 2510 oil N e. che. platts Wil! 


poſed of two pair of lo s terminated by along one; . Royri without, an ny e at their 
they are broad, ' ſpear-ſhaped, and deeply + on being over-rug. wi Tr 

their edges. The umbels of flowers w ich terminate 20 URN E. FO OR LN 

the ſtalks are cluſtered together; the been broad, „ fofia, Plum. "Nov. Gyn. Te wr 

rough, and have borders round them.“ \ Ae | tt 

All theſe plants may be termed annuel;” — they. | et may þ 7 41 . 


eſteemed as annual plants. 


do not live more than one year; but ſome of them are 


called biennial, from the young plants which come up 


in autumn living through the wintgr, and producing 
their flowers and fruit the following ſummer; but as 
the ſeeds which are ſown or . permitted to ſcatter, | 
rfect their ſeeds in ti compals of one year, they 
ſhould 17 2 annual, for this is the property of | 
many of the plants with umbellated flowers, whoſe | 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown ig autumn; otherwiſe, if they |. 
come up (which frequently does not happen the lame 


— decay before their ſeeds 


Nipenr, but as their 
whole growth is performed within 


. they are 


u 
year bes they are ſown in the ſpring, ) the Front | 


dr” 


They are propagated by ſeeds, * ſhould be fown | | 


& 


is permanent. 
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This genus 2 Pinte E vd. in Kite hb ſe@tion of 
Linnæus's fifth - claſs; which rag thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtaming and one ſtyle. 
Father Plumiet, who diſcovered verges of this 
nus in America, conſtituted this genus, and gave it 
* title of Pittonia, in bn of Dr. J oſephi Pi Pin : 
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TOU 
but Dr. * has changed the title from Pittonia 
to Tournefortia. N 
The Species are, 
„ TougkxETORTIA (Fælidiſſima) foliis ovato- lanceolatis, 
hirtis pedunculis ramoſis ſpicis pendulis. Lin. Sp. 
201. Herpes with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, 
and hanging ſpikes of flowers. Pittonia racemoſo nico- 
tianz foliis fœtidiſſimis. Plum. Gen. Nov. 5. Brauch- 
ing Pittonia with fatid Tobacco leaves. | 
TouRNETORTIA (Hirſutiſſima) foliis ovatis petiolatis, 
caule hirſuto, ſpicis ramoſiſſimis terminalibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 140. Tournefortia with oval leaves growing 
upon footiſtalls, and a hairy Hall terminated by very 
branching, ſpikes of flewers. Pittonia hirſutiſſima & 
ramoſifima, baccis albis. Plum. Gen. Nov. 5. The 
moſt branching hairy Pittonia with white berries. 
3. TouRNEFORTIA (Volubilis) foliis ovatis acuminatis, 
glabris petiolis reflexis, caule volubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
143. Tournefortia with oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth leaves, 
having reflexed foot-ſtalks and a twining ſtalk. Pittonia 
ſcandens, baccis niveis, nigris maculis notatis. Plum. 
Gen. 5. Climbing Pittonia, with white berries marked with 
black ſpots. 
TourNnEeFoRTIA (Scandens) foliis cordatis hirſutis, ſpi- 
cis racemoſis reflexis, caule volubili. Tournefortia with 
hairy heart-ſhaped leaves, branching reflexed ſpikes of 
ers, and a twining ſtalk. Pittonia ſcandens racc- 

moſa, flore fuſco. Houſt MSS. Climbing branching 
Pitlonia, with flowers of a brown colour. 
5. TouaxETORTIA (Tomentoſa) foliis cordatis ſubtus to- 
mentoſis, ſpicis racemoſis brevibus, caule volubili. 
Tournefortia with heart-ſhaped leaves which are woolly on 
their under fide, very ſhort branching ſpikes of flowers, 
and a twining ſtalk. Pittonia ſcandens, racemoſa, fo- 
liis ſubrotundis ſubtus incanis. Houſt. MSS. Climbing 
branching Pittonia, with roundiſb leaves which are hoary 
on their under fide. | 
6. TouRNETORTIA (Carnoſa) foliis ovatis rugoſis petio- 
latis, ſpicis racemoſis axillaribus, caule fruticoſo. 
Tournefortia with oval rough leaves growing upon foot- 
falls, branching ſpikes of flowers proceeding from the 
wings of the ſtalks, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. Pittonia fru- 
teſcens, folio carnoſa hirſuta & obtuſo. Plum. Gen. 5. 
Shrubby Pittonia with a fleſhy, hairy, and blunt leaf. 
7. TouRNETORTIA (Suffruticoſa) foliis ſub-lanceolatis in- 
canis ſuffruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 202. Tournefortia with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves having acute points, being woolly on 
their under fide, branching incurved ſpikes of flowers, and 
a branching ſtalk. | 
8. TournerorTIA (Humilis) foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus, 
ſpicis ſimplicibus recurvis lateralibus. Lin. Sp Plant. 
141. Tournefortia with ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, and ſingle recurved ſpikes of flowers grow- 
ing at the wings of the ſame. Pittonia humilis anchuſæ 
folio. Plum. Gen. 5. Low Pittonia with an Alkanet leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in ſome 
of the other lands in the Weſt- Indies, where it riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtalks ten or twelve feet high, ſending 
out many branches, which are cloſely garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternately round the 
ſtalks ; they are five inches long, and two and a half 
broad in the middle, hairy on their under ſide, and 
ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The branches are ter- 
minated by long branching ſpikes of flowers, which 
are ranged on one ſide the toot-ſtalks in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe of the Heliotrope or Turnſol. Some of 
the foot-ſtalks ſuſtain two, others three, and ſome 
four ſpikes of flowers, which are near five inches long, 
and are reflexed like a ſcorpion's tail at the top. The 
flowers are of a dirty white colour; they are ſmall, 
and cloſely ranged on one ſide the ſpike; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall ſucculent fruit, incloſing four ob- 
long ſeeds in each. 

The ſecond fort is alſo a native of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies. The ſtalks of this are ſhrubby, taper, 
and rough; they riſe to the height of eight or ten 
feet, dividing into many branches, which are covered 
with a light brown, hairy, rough bark, and garniſhed 
with oval leaves placed alternately ; theſe are about 
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four inches long, and two and a half broad, having 
many tranſverſe veins running from the midrib to the 
ſides ; they have ſhort hairy toot-ſtalks, and are of a 
deep green on their upper ſide. The branches are 
terminated by very branchy ſpikes of flowers ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by imall, roundiſh, ſucculent fruit, each 


incloſing four oblong ſeeds. 


The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome 
of the iſlands in America this has a twining ligneous 
ſtalk, which twiſts about the neighbouring trees for 
ſupport, and riſes to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
ſending out ſeveral ſlender ä branches, which 
are garniſhed with oval acute- pointed leaves, whoſe 
foot-ſtalks are reflexed. The flowers are produced in 
branching ſpikes from the ſide and the top of the 
branches; they are fmall and white, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall, white, ſucculent berries, having one or two 
black ſpots on each. a 

The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun, growing naturally in Jamaica, who ſent the ſeeds 
to England; this hath ſhrubby branching ſtalks, which 
riſe to the height of ten or twelve feet. The branches 
are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped hairy leaves, near three 
inches long, and one and a half broad near the baſe, 
ending in acute points; they are of a thinner texture 
than thoſe of the former ſpecies, and ſtand upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches in very ſlender branching ſpikes; they are 
ſmall, and of a dirty brown colour, ranged along on 
the upper ſide of the foot-ſtalk ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſmall pulpy berries, each containing four ſeeds. 
The fifth ſort was found growing naturally by Mr. . 
Robert Millar near Carthagena, in New Spain; this 
has climbing ſtalks, which twine about any neigh- 
bouring ſupport, and riſe to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. The branches are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves which are two inches long, and one and a quar- 
ter broad near their baſe ; they are very downy on 
their under ſide, and ſtand upon very ſhort foot- ſtalks. 


The flowers are produced in ſhort branching ſpikes 


which come out from the wings of the branches; they 
are of a dirty white colour, ſmall, and are ſuccceeded 
by ſmall ſucculent berries, incloſing two, three, and 
ſometimes four ſeeds, 
The ſixth ſort was diſcovered by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar, growing naturally near Carthagena in New 
Spain; this has a ſtrong ligneous ſtalk, which riſes 
near twenty feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſtrong li 

neous branches, covered with a light brown bake 
which is rough, and garniſhed with thick oval leaves, 
four inches long and three broad; they are very rough 
on their upper ſurface, and of a dark green colour, 
but pale and ſmoother on their under ſide, ſtanding 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in branching ſpikes from the wings of the 


branches; they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe 


of the other ſpecies, and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſuccu- 


. lent berries, each including two or three oblong ſeeds. 


The ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by the ſame gentle- 
man in the ſame country ; this has woody ſtalks which 
riſe five or ſix feet high, from which ſpring out many 
ſlender ligneous branches, garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves about two inches long, and one broad 
in the middle, which are rounded at each end, but 
have acute points ; they are of a dark green on their 
upper ſurface, but have a white down on their under 
ſide, and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks, and alſo at 
the top; they are formed in ſlender branching ſpikes, 
being ranged on one ſide of the ſpikes which are re- 
curved ; they are white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
ſucculent berries, which contain two or three ſeeds. 

The eighth ſort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy, by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this plant has low 
ſhrubby ftalks, which ſeldom riſe more than three 
feet high, ſending out a few ſlender ligneous branches, 
which are garniſhed with * ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
ſitting cloſe to the branches; theſe are of a dark green 
on their upper fide, but 4 on their under. The 
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flowers 


5. ToxicoDENDRON (Crenatum) foliis ternatis, foliolis 


og 
flowers come out in ſingle ſpikes from the wings of 
the ſtalk ; they are white, and are ſucceeded by imall 
{ucculent berries like the former ſort. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries where they grow natu- 
rally; theſe ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. Theſe feeds ſometimes grow the firſt year, but 
they often remain in the ground a whole ng there- 
fore, if the plants ſhould not come up the ſame ſea- 
ſon, the pots ſhould be plunged in autumn into the 
tan-bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould remain all the 
winter, and in the ſpring they ſhould be removed out, 
and plunged into a freſh tan-bed, which will ſoon 
bring, up the plants if the ſeeds were good. When 
theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall pot, and plunged into a tan-bed; where 
they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken 
new root, and then they muſt be treated in the ſame 
way as other tender plants from the ſame countries, 
which require to be kept conſtantly in the bark-ſtove. 
TOXICODENDRON. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 610. 
tab. 38 1. Rhus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 331. (robin poi- 
on, and duden, a tree.] Poiſon- tree, vulgò. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The male flowers are upon different plants from the fe- 
male; they have a ſmall empalement cut into five points 
at the brim, and five ſmall roundiſh petals which ſpread 
open; they have five ſhort lamina, terminated by round- 
iſh ſummits. The female flowers have empalements and 
petals like the male; they have no ſtamina, but in the cen- 
ter is fituated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting three ſmall 
ſiyles, crowned with globular ſtigmas. The germen after- 
ward turns to a berry with one or two cells, inclaſing one 
ſeed in each, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 


of .Linnaus's fifth claſs, which includes the plants | 


whole flowers have five ſtamina and three ſtyles, and 
has joined them to his genus of Rhus; but this genus 
ſhould be ranged in the fifth ſection of his twenty- 
ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers 


are male and female on different plants, and the male 


flowers have five ſtamina. 
The SPECIES are, 

1. Tox1coDENDRON (Yulpare) foliis ternatis, foliolis ob- 
cordatis, glabris, integerrimis, caule radicante. Poi- 
ſon- tree with roundiſb, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, entire, trifo- 
liabe leaves, and a ſtalk putting out roots. Toxicoden- 
dron triphyllum, folio ſinuato pubeſcente. Tourn. 
Inſt. 611. Smooth three-leaved Poiſon-tree, or Poiſon Oak. 

2. ToxicopenDRON (Pubeſcens) toliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovatis inciſo-angulatis pubeſcentibus. Poiſon-tree with 
triſoliate leaves whoſe lobes are oval, angularly cut, and 
covered with ſhort ſoft hairs. Toxicodendron triphyl- 
lum, glabrum. Tourn. Inſt. 611. The three-leaved 
Poiſon-tree, with a ſoft, hairy, ſinuated leaf. 

3. ToxicopenDRON (Glabrum) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis glabris caule erecto fruticoſo. Poiſon- 
tree with trifoliate leaves whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſmooth, and an erett ſhrubby flalk. Toxi- 
codendron rectum, foliis minioribus glabris. Hort. 
Elth. 389. Upright Poiſon-tree with ſmaller ſmooth 
leaves. 19 

4. ToxicopenDRON (Pinnalis) foliis pinnatis, folio- 
lis ovato-lanceolatis integertimis. Poiſon- tree with 
winged leaves whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and en- 
tire. Toxicodendron foliis alatis, fructu rhomboide. 
Hort. Elth. 392. Poiſon-tree with winged leaves and a 
rhomboeidal fruit, called Poiſon Aſh. And the Rhus fo- 
lis pinnatis integerrimis, petiolo integro æquali. Lin. 
Mat. Med. 151. Alſo the Amyris foliis impari pinna- 
tis of the ſame author. Sp. Plant. 496. 


ovatis crenato-dentatis glabris. Poiſon-tree with trifo- 
liate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſmooth, and bluntly 
indented. 
6. ToxicopenpRoN (Volubilis) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovatis inciſo- ſinuatis glabris, caule volubili radicante. 


— — 
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Poiſon-tree with trifoliate leaves whoſe lobes are oval, 


wo, 
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ſmeoth, and cut into ſinuſes, and a twining rooting ſtalt. 
Toxicodendron- amplexicaule, foliis minoribus glabris. 

Hort. Elth. 399. Poiſon tree with a twining ſtalt, 
and ſmaller ſmooth leaves. | 

7. ToxicopenDRON (Serratum) foliis ſæpius ternatis, 
foliolis oblongo- ovatis rugoſis ſerratis, caule radi- 
cante. Poiſon-tree with leaves which are generally trifo- 
liate, oblong, oval, rough, ſawed lobes, and a rooting talk. 

8. ToxicoDEnNDRON ( Arboreo) foliis ternatis, foliolis lan- 
ceolatis ſupernè inæqualiter ſerratis, ſubtus tomento- 
lis, caule arboreſcente. Poiſon-tree with trifoliate leaves, 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes unequally ſawed toward their points, 
downy on their under fide, and a tree lite ſtalk. Bacci- 
fera Indica trifoliata, fructu rotundo monapyreno, pe- 
dunculo longo. Sloan. Cat. 170. Indian," trifoliate, 
berry-bearing-tree, with a roundiſh fruit having one ſeed, 
and a long foot-ſtalk. 

9. ToxicopenpRON (Arboreſcens) foliis ternatis, foliglis 
ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis glabris, caule fruticoſo 
ramoſo. Poiſon- tree with trifoliate leaves, having oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, acute. pointed, ſmooth lobes, and a ſhrubby 
branching ftalk. Toxicodendron arboreſcens pyri fo- 
lits glabris, floribus racemoſis. Houſt, MSS. Free- 
like Poiſon-tree, with ſmooth Pear leaves and branching 
flowers. . 

10. ToxicopenDRON (Altiſimum) foliis pinnatis ſeſſili- 
bus, lobis acuminatis. The talleſt Poiſon-tree with winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are pointed, and fit cloſe to the 'foot- 
ſtalks. Faſi no Ki. Arbor Vernicifera ſpuria, ſyl- 
veſtris anguſtifoha. Kemp. Amcen. 794. The ſpurious 
Vernice- tree with narrow leaves. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America; this has a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom 
riſes more than three feet high, ſending out ſhoots ' 
near the bottom, which trail upon the ground, put- 
ting out roots from their joints, whereby it multiplies 
and ſpreads greatly ; ſo that when it is not confined or 
trained up to a ſupport, the ſtalks ſeldom riſe upward. 
If the ſtalks happen to be cloſe to a wall, they emit 
roots which faſten to the joints in the wall, and ſup- 

rt themſelves when they are ſevered from the root ; 
and the ſtalks of ſuch plants will become more lig- 
neous, and riſe much higher, than thoſe which grow 
in the ground. The foot-ſtalks of the leaves are near 
a foot long; the leaves are Compoſed of three oval 
heart-ſhaped lobes, which are ſmooth and entire, each 
lobe ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the lobes are 
five inches long, and three inches and a half broad; 
the two ſide lobes are oblique to the foot-ſtalk, but 
the middle one is equal; they have many tranſverſe 
veins running from the midrib to the horders. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalk in looſe 
panicles ; they are of an herbaceous colour and ſmall, 

ſo make little appearance. Some plants have onl 
male flowers, which have five ſtamina in each ; theſe 
decay without producing fruit, but upon the other 
plants are only female flowers, which have a germen 
and three very ſhort ſtyles; theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh, channelled, ſmooth berries of a gray colour, 
which incloſe one or two ſeeds, but theſe ſeeds do 
not grow unleſs ſome male plants are near them. The 
_-_ flower in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
his plant, whence once planted in a garden, will 
propagate faſt enough by its trailing branches, which 
put out roots at every part. It will thrive in almoſt 

any ſoil or ſituation, 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in many parts of 
North America. The ſtalks of this fort riſe higher 
than thoſe of the former; the branches are ſlender but 
ligneous they have a brown bark, and are garniſhed 
with downy leaves ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks; theſe are compoſed of three oval lobes about 
two inches long, and one and a half broad, indented 
angularly, and are hoary on their under ſide. The 
male flowers, which are produced on feparate plants 
from the fruit, come out from the fide of the ſtalks 
in cloſe ſhort ſpikes; theſe are of an herbaceous co- 
lour, and have five ſhort ſtamina in each. The fe- 
male flowers — in looſe panicles; theſe are 
in 
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in ſhape and colour like the male, but are larger, and | 


have a roundiſh germen, ſupporting three very ſhort 
ſtyles ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries which 
ripen in autumn. | 


The third fort grows naturally in North America; 


this has a ſhrubby branching ſtalk which riſes ſix or | 


ſeven feet high, covered with a brown bark. The 


branches are ligneous, and grow erect ; they are gar- | 


niſhed with ſmooth trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are 


oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and have a few {mall indentures | 
on their borders; they are near three inches long, | 


and one and a half broad, with ſeveral tranſverſe veins 
from the midrib to their borders. 
male flowers grow upon ſeparate plants; their ſhape 
and colour is like thoſe of the former, and the fruit 
is allo like that. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, Penſyl- 
vania, New England, and Carolina; from all theſe 
countries I have received ſeeds and plants of it, and 
it alſo grows in Japan. This, in the countries where 
it grows naturally, riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to 


the height of twenty feet br upward, but in England |' 


we ſeldom fee any of them more than five or ſix feet 
high ; the reaſon of this 1s from the plants being ten- 
der, ſo are deſtroyed in ſevere winters; but I have 
ſeen ſome plants which'were kept in pots and ſheltered 
in winter, upward of ten feet high, in the garden of 
Samuel Reynardſon, Eſq; at Hillendon, which, af- 
ter his death were purchaſed, with all his other exotic 
plants, by Sir Robert Walpole, This has a ſtrong 
woody ſtalk, covered with a light brown bark inclining 
to gray, branching out on every ſide. The branches 
are garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of two 
or three pair of lobes terminated by an odd one. The 
lobes vary greatly in their ſhape, but for the moſt 
dart they are ſpear-ſhaped, about three or four inches 
hh and one and a half broad in the middle ; they 
are ſometimes rounded at their baſe, but end in acute 
points; their upper ſurface is ſmooth, and of a lu- 
cid green, but their under ſide is pale and a little 
hairy. The foot - ſtalks of the leaves change to a 
bright purple colour, eſpecially toward the latter part 
of ſummer, and in autumn all the leaves are of a 
beautiful purple colour before they fall off. 
male flowers are produced in looſe panicles from the 
wings of the branches; they are ſmall, of an herba- 
ceous white colour, compoſed of five ſmall roundiſh 
petals, and have five ſhort ſtamina within, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits. 
ſeparate plants from the male, and are diſpoſed on 
looſe panicles ; theſe are ſhaped like the male, but 
are ſomewhat larger, and have in their center a round- 


iſh germen, ſupporting three very ſhort ſtyles, crown- 


ed with globular ſtigmas. The 815 afterward 
turns to a berry variable in ſhape, ſometimes almoſt 
oval, at others ſhaped like a ſmall ſpear; but the 
moſt general form is roundiſh, with a protuberance 
almoſt like the Cicer ; theſe include one feed, It 
flowers in July, and in warm ſeaſons the female plants 
produce fruit, but they do not ripen here. 

This is undoubtedly the ſame plant which is men- 
tioned by Dr. Kempfer in his Amcenitates Exotica- 
rum, by the title of Sitz, vel Sits Adju, or Arbor 
vernicifera legitima, folio pinnato juglandis, fructu 
racemoſa Ciceris facie, p. 791, 792. The true Var- 
nifh-tree with a Walnut- tree leaf, and a branching 
fruit like Cicers. But the figure he has exhibited of 
this plant, is the moſt inaccurate of any perhaps to be 
found in any of the modern books of botany ; it is 
drawn from a ſide ſhoot of a branch which has been 
cut off, ſo has neither flower nor fruit to it, and be- 


ing a vigorous.ſhoot, the leaves are very different in | 
ſize and ſhape from thoſe on plants which have not | 


been headed; and his deſcription of the leaves ſeems 
to have been taken from this branch, otherwiſe he 
could not have compared them to thoſe of the Wal- 
nut-tree. He ſeems to have been conſcious of this 
fault, by his adding another figure of the plant in 
ſmall under his own, taken from a Japan Herbal, in 


The male and fe- 


The 
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which there is a much better repreſentation of it than 
his own rat? bs How a perſon, who was employing 
himſelf in ma ng drawings of plants, in a country 
where the natural hiftory of it was ſo little known; 
ſhould make choice of ſuch an imperfe& ſample for 
his figure, is amazing; for there can be no doubt of 
his meeting with perfect plants in flower or fruit, in 
a place where the ſhrubs are cultivated fo plentifully 
as he mentions; and in his deſcription of it, he ſets 
out by comparing the height of the ſhrubs to thoſe 
of Willow, than which he could not have choſen any 
plant by way of compariſon, which would have con- 
veyed a more indetermined idea; for it is well known 
there are different ſpecies of Willow, whoſe-growth 
is from four to forty feet high; therefore there can 
be no other way of reconciling his deſcription with 
what he afterward mentions, when he is giving an 
account of the method uſed by the natives in colſect- 
ing the varmſh, where he ſays the ſhrubs are cut 
down every third year, but by comparing their growth 
with that of the Willows, which are cut down for 
fuel, &c. every four or five years. 
However, as the dried ſamples of this plant which he 
brought to Europe, agrees with the American Toxi- 
codendron here mentioned, and the milky juice. of 
both have the ſame qualities of ſtaining, ſo there can 
be no doubt of the plants being the fame ; therefore if 
it is thought that varniſh may be of public utility, it 
may be collected in plenty in moſt of the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements in North America. | 
Kempfer has alſo given a figure and deſcription of a 
prices Varniſh-tree, which is called Faſi-no-Ki by 
the natives, and is by him titled Arbor vernicifera 
ſpuria, ſylveſtris anguſtifolia. Spurious wild Varniſh- 
tree with a narrow leaf, which he ſays agrees with the 
other in every part, excepting the lobes of the leaves, 
which are narrower. This led me into a miſtake in 
the former editions of the Gardeners Dictionary, by 
ſuppoſing their difference 2 ariſe from culture 
only; but having ſince raiſed from ſeeds a ſhrub 
which has all the appearance of his ſpurious Varniſh- 
tree, and is evidently a diſtinct ſpecies, if not a diffe- 
rent genus from the true ſort, I am certain Kempfer 
has been guilty of a great miſtake in this particular. 
'The feeds of this were fent from China, for thoſe of 
the Varniſh-tree ; but when I ſowed them, I remarked 
they were pretty much like thoſe of the Beech-tree, 
but ſmaller, being thick on one ſide and narrow on 
the other, in ſhape of a wedge, from whence I ſup- 
poſed there were three of the ſeeds included in one cap- 
ſule. There is a ſhrub of this kind now growing in 
the Chelſea Garden, which is more than twenty feet 
high, but, as it has not yet produced flowers, I am 
at a loſs where to range it, therefore have placed it 
here till it has ſhewn its flowers. How Dr. Linnæus 
came to change the title of this plant, and remove it 
to another claſs, I am at a loſs to account; for had he 
ſeen the plants growing, or had ſpecimens of it, I am 
certain he would not have done : for though ſome- 
times, in very vigorous 8 plants, the flowers 
have frequently ſix or ſeven ſtamina, yet their con- 
ſtant number is rarely more than five: and how ſome 
other perſons, from whom he had this intelligence, 
has ſuppoſed the true Vartuſh-tree and the wild ore 
were the ſame, I am at as great a loſs to gueſs ; for 
the leaves of the true Varniſh-tree has ſeldom more 
than four pair of lobes, but the wild ſort has four- 
teen or ſixteen pair, and the lobes are differently 
formed. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence the ſeeds were a few years ſince brought 
to England ; this has a ſhrubby ſtalk which ſends out 
many ligneous branches, covered with a ſmooth pur- 
ple bark, and garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, ſtanding 
upon foot-ſtalks an inch long ; the lobes are oval, 
Fr dar two inches long, and one and a half broad in 
the middle, of a deep lucid green on their upper 
fide, but of a pale green on their under, and are 
deeply crenated or indented on their edges, their baſe 
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oining, cloſe to the foot-ſtalks. The leaves, when 
Yrviled, emit an odour like that of Orange-peel, from 
whence the gardeners have titled it the ſweet-ſcented 
Toxicodendron. The male flowers are produced in 
ſhort cloſe panicles ; they are ſmall, and of an her- 
baceous white colour; they grow upon ſeparate plants 
from the fruit, which grow in ſparſed panicles, and are 
of an oval ſhape. 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in North America. 
The ſtalks of this fort emit. roots their whole length, 
whereby they faſten to trees or any neighbouring ſup- 
port, and climb to the — of ſix or eight feet; 
theſe are garniſhed with trifoliate oval leaves, which 
are ſmooth, and cut into ſinuſes on their edges. The 
lobes are four inches long and two broad. The 
flowers are produced in ſhort panicles from the ſide of 

the branches; they are male and female on different 
plants like the other ſpecies, 

he ſeventh ſort was ſent me by Mr. John Bartram 
from Philadelphia, by the title of Great Toxicoden- 
dron'; this hath trailing roots which run near the ſur- 
face of the ground, ſending up ſtalks in different 

laces ; the leaves ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks ; they 
Live chiefly three lobes, but ſome have four. The 
lobes are obtuſe, rough, and ſawed on their edges. 
They are four or five inches long, and three broad ; 
this ſort has not as yet flowered in England, ſo I can 
give no farther deſcription of the plant at preſent : 
theſe ſorts are all of them ſo hardy as to thrive in the 
open air in England, but the fourth ſort is often de- 
ſtroyed by ſevere froſt, ſo ſhould be planted in a warm 
ſituation, 
The firſt, ſixth, and ſeventh ſorts propagate in plenty 
by their 4 ſtalks and roots; the others are pro- 
pagated by laying down their branches, which will 
put out roots in one year, and may then be taken 
off and tranſplanted, either in the places where they 
are to remain, Or in a nurſery, to grow two or three 
years to get ſtrength before they are planted our for 
good; they are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which 

ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth, and when the 
plants come up they muſt be kept clean from weeds 
the following ſummer ; and before the froſt comes on 
in autumn, the bed ſhould be hooped aver, that the 
plants may be covered with mats, for otherwiſe the 
early froſts will kill their tops, which frequently cauſes 
their ſtalks to decay to the ground; for as the plants 
are tender, and generally ſhoot late the firſt year, 
they are in much greater danger than when they get 
more ſtrength. In ſpring the plants may be tranſ- 
planted into nurſery-beds to grow a year or two, and 
may then be tranſplanted for good. 
Theſe plants are preſerved by the curious in botany 
for the ſake of variety, but as there is little beauty in 
them, there are not many of the ſorts cultivated in 
in England. The wood of theſe trees, when burnt, 
emits a noxious fume, which will ſuffocate animals 
when they are ſhut up in a room where it is burnt : 
an inſtance of this is mentioned in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions by Dr. William Sherard, which was com- 
municated to him in a letter from New England by 
Mr. Moore, in which he mentions ſome people who 
had cut ſome of this wood for fuel, which they were 
burning, and in a ſhort time they loſt the uſe of their 
limbs, and became ſtupid ; ſo that if a neighbour had 
not accidentally opened the door, and ſeen them in 
that condition, it is generally believed they would 
ſoon have periſhed. This ſhould caution people from 
making ule of this wood for ſuch purpoſe. 
When a perſon. js u per- by handling this wood, 
in a few hours he feels an itching pain, which provokes 
a ſcratching, which is followed by an inflammation 
and ſwelling. Sometimes a perſon has had his legs 

iſoned, which have run with water. Some of the 

inhabitants of America affirm, they can diſtinguiſh 
this wood by the touch in the dark, from its extreme 
cColdneſs, which is like ice; but what is mentioned of 
this poiſonous quality, is moſt applicable to the fourth 
ſort here mentioned, which, by the deſcription, agrees 
with this ſpecies, 9 
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The juice oſ the tree is milky when it firſt iſſues out 
of the wounded part, but ſoon after it is expoſed to 
the air it turns black, and has a very ſtrong fœtid 
ſcent, and is . for I have obſerved, on cut- 
ting off a ſmall branch from one of theſe ſhrubs, that 
the blade of the knife has been changed black in a 
moment's time, ſo far as the juice had ſpread over it, 
which I could not get off without grinding the knife. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica on the 
red hills, and Campeachy, in great plenty. It has a 
thick woody ſtem which riſes near thirty feet high, 
with a ſmooth Aſh-coloured bark, ſending out ligne- 
ous branches on every ſide, which have „ ruſty- 
coloured bark, and are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves 
which have hairy foot Halls two inches long. The 
lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, about four inches long, and 
two broad in the middle, drawing to 2 at both 
ends; they are unequally ſawed toward the top, and 
have many tranſverſe veins running from the midrib 
to the borders; they are of a dark green on their up- 
per ſide, but have a brown woolly down on their un- 
der ſide. The flowers are ranged in a ſingle racemus, 
which ſprings from the wings of the branches ; they 
are ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, and the female 
flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, ſmooth berries, 
of an Orange colour when ripe. 
The ninth fort grows MT about Carthagena in 
New Spain ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk twelve or 
fourteen feet high, covered with a gray bark, ſend- 
ing out a great number of branches on every fide, 
which are garniſhed with trifoliate ſmooth leaves, 
whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and oblique to 
their foot-ſtalks ; they are near three inches long, and 
an inch and a half broad, running out in long acute 
points. The male and female flowers are upon diffe- 
rent plants; they are formed in looſe panicles, are 
ſmall, and of a dirty white colour. The female flowers 
are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, ſmooth berries, each 
including one ſeed. 
The two laſt ſorts are tender plants, ſo will not thrive 
in this country without the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; 
they are propagated by ſeeds, when theſe can be pro- 
cured from the countries where the plants grow na- 
turally. Theſe ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive 
here, in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a tan-bed, Sometimes the plants will come up 
the ſame year, but the ſeeds often lie long in the 
ground when they are ſow: in the ſpring ; and when 
they do not grow the firſt year the pots ſhould be 
plunged in the bark-bed in the ſtove in autumn, where 
they ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot-bed under a 
frame, which will ſoon bring up the plants. When 
theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged in- 
to a new tan-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
fun till they have taken new root; then they ſhould 
be treated in the ſame way as other tender exotic plants, 
which are conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove. 
The tenth ſort came from China. This grows to a 
large ſize, ſending out many branches on every ſide, 
which are garniſhed with very long winged leaves, 
each leaf having fourteen or ſixteen pair of lobes, 
which fit cloſe to the midrib ; as. this has not pro- 
duced flowers in England, ſo we are at a loſs where to 
lace it, but it is hardy enough to live in the open air 
in winter, This propagates faſt enough by the many 
ſuckers ſent out from the roots. 
TRACHELIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 130. tab. 
50. Lin, Gen. Plant. 204. Throatwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a ſmall empalement cut at the top in five 
parts, fitting upon the germen. It has one petal, which 
is funnel-ſhaped, having a long, ſlender, cylindrical tube, 
cut at the top into tue ſmall oval ſegments, which ſpread 
open; it bas five hair-like ſtamina the length of the petal, 
terminated by fingle ſummits; and a roundiſb three-cor- 
nered germen ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a long 
fender ſtyle, crowned by a globular ſtigma. The germen 


afterward turns to a roundiſb obtuſe capſule with three lobes, 
aving three cells, which are filled with ſmall ſeeds. = 
PN is 
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RACHELIUM (Ceruleum.) Hort. 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

We know but one Syxcies of this genus in the 

Engliſh gardens, viz. | 

Upſal. 41. Throatwort. 
Trachelium azureum umbelliferum. Pon. Bal. 44. 
Blue Mountain T broatwort. 
This plant grows naturally in ſhady woods in many 
parts of Italy. It has a perennial root which is fleſhy 
and tuberous, ſending out many fibres which ſpread 
wide on every ſide. The leaves are oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, about two inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, ſawed on their edges, and ending in acute 
points. The ſtalks riſe a toot and a halt high, and 
are garniſhed with leaves ſhaped like thoſe at the 
bottom, but come out irregularly. Sometimes there 
are two pretty large leaves, and one or two ſmaller 
riſing from the ſame point; at others, one large and 
three ſmaller at the ſame joint; theſe come out alter- 
nate, and the upper wt of the ſtalk, immediately un- 
deggthe umbel, 15 naked of leaves, except two or three 
narrow ones, which are cloſe to the foot- ſtalks of the 
flowers ; theſe are diſpoſed in form of an umbel com- 
poſed of many ſmall ones. The flowers are ſmall, 
funnel- ſnaped, and of an azure blue colour; theſe ap- 
pear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
capſules, with three cells filled with ſmall ſeeds, which 
ripen in September. IVA 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn when they are ripe, for when they are 
kept out of the ground till ſpring, they frequently 
fail, or if they do grow, it is not before the following 
ſpring. When the plants come up, they ſhould be 
kept clean from weeds, and as ſoon as they are big 
enough to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on an 
caſt· aſpected border of light undunged earth, placing 
hem in rows ſix inches apart, and tour inches diſtant 
in the rows, ſhading them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root ; after which they require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds till autumn, 
when they may be tranſplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they will flower the following 
ſummer, - | at ME. 
But as theſe plants will thrive better on old -walls, 


when by accident they have ariſen from ſeeds, fo their | 


ſeeds, when ripe, may be ſcattered on ſuch walls as 
are old, or where there is earth 1 


the cold much better, and continue longer than when 
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ſeeds. 


ſown in the full ground and when a few of the plants 


are eſtabliſhed on the walls, they will ſhed their feeds, 
ſo that they will maintain themſelves without any far- 
ther care. I have obſerved ſome plants of this 
which have grown from the joints of a wall, where 
there has not been the leaſt earth to ſupport them, 
which have reſiſted the cold, though they have been 
reatly expoſed to the winds, when moſt of thoſe in 
. full ground were Killed; fo that theſe plants are 
very proper to cover the walls of ruins, where they 
will have a very good effect. 
RADESCAN TIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 398. Ephe- 
meron. Tourn. Inſt. 193. Flower of a Day, or Vir- 
ginia Spiderwort. b 
The CHARACTERS are, - 
The empalement is compoſed, of three oval concave leaves 
which are permanent. The flower has three orbicular, 
large, ſpreading petals, which are equal, and ſix ſlender | 
bairy ſtamina which ſtand erect, and are the length of the 
empalement, terminates by kidney-ſhaped ſummits, with an 
oval germen ſupporting a ſlender three-gornered ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a three-cornered obtuſe ſtigma. The empalement co- 
vers an oval capſule with three cells, filled with angular 


This genus of plants is placed in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 
We have but one Specs of this plant in England, 
though there are two other ſpecies, one of which 


ed ſufficient to re- 
ceive the ſeeds; where the plants will come up and reſiſt | 


— 


| 
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. TRAGACANTHA (Argentea) 


| the fades of the branches. 
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grows on the coaſt of Malabar, the other in the Artie- 


rican iſlands. 


TRADESCANTIA (Virginiana) erecta lævis, floribus con- 


geſtis. Lin. Sp. 411. Virginia Spiderwort with erett 
ſmooth ſtalks, and flowers tlbſely connected at the top. 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and moſt other 
parts of North America it hath roots compoſed of 
many fleſhy fibres; the ſtalks are ſmooth, riſing a 
foot and a half high, garniſhed by long, ſmooth, keel- 
ſhaped leaves, which embrace the ftalks ; the flowers 
are produced in cluſters at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe 
are compoſed of three pretty large ſpreading petals of 
a purple colour; they appear early in June, and there 
is a ſucceſſion of flowers moſt part of ſummer, though 
each flower continues but one day, from whence it 
had the title of Ephemeron. 

There are two other varieties of this ſpecies, one with 
a deep blue, and the other a white flower; but as 
theſe vary from one to another when raiſed from ſeeds, 
ſo they ſhould not be ſeparated. | 
Theſe plants multiply ſo faſt by their roots, and alſo 
from the ſeeds if permitted to fall, that they ſhould be 


- yearly reduced to keep them within bounds, The beſt 


time to remove and part the roots is in the autumn. 


A. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 417. tab. 
234. Aſtragalus. Lin. Gem Plant. 799. [ Teayduasba, 
of Teay , a goat, and Axen, a thorn.] Goats- 
thorn. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of 'the flower is of one leaf, indented in 
Ave parts, the ſegments being the ſhorteſt. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is long, crett, 
indented at the point, and the borders art reflexed. 
wings are ſhorter than the ſtandard. The keel is of the 
ſame length with the wings, and is indented; it has ten 
ſtamina, nine are joined and one is ſeparated, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits, and a ſhort taper germen ſupporting 
an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, - crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The 
1 afterward becomes a ſhort ſwelling pod, having two 
ongitudinal cells, inclaſing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


This genus of plants Dr. Linnæus has joined to the 


Aſtragalus, which is placed in the third ſection of 

his ſeventeenth claſs, which -contains thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 


„ TraGacanTHA (Maſſilienſis) petiolis longioribus 


ſpineſcentibus, foliolis ovatis obtuſis. Goats-thory with 
longer foot-ſtalks ending in ſpines, and having oval ob- 
tuſe lobes to the leaves, Tragacantha. C. 4 P. 388. 
Goats-thorn. 


.. TracacanTaa (Hiſpanica) foliolis lanceolatis, flori- 


bus ſolitariis axillaribus, ſiliculis ovatis inflatis. Goats- 
thorn with ſpear-ſhaped lobes, flowers proceeding ſingly 


from the ſides of the branches, and oval, inflated, bladder 
pod. Tragacantha humilis Balearica, foliis parvis 


vix incanis, flore albo. Salvador. Low Goats-thorn of 
the Balearick Mands, hgving ſmall leaves which are 
ſcarce hoamy, and a white. flower. " 

| toliolis-Janceolatis acumi- 
natis tomentoſis, floribus alaribus terminalibuſque. 


 Goats-thorn with ſpear-ſhaped, acute: pointed, woolly leaves, 


and flowers growing on the, fides and at the ends of the 
branches. I ragacantha orientalis humillima argentea 
barbæ Jovis folio. Tourn. Cor. 29. The loweſt eaſtern 
Goats-thorn, with filvery leaves lite thoſe of Jupiter 


Beard. | 


4: TRrAGACANTHA (Glabra) foliolis linearibus glabris, 


floribus congeſtis axillaribus. Goats-thorn with very 
narrow ſmooth leaves, and flowers growing in cluſters on 
T antha foliis minimis 
viridibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 53. Goats-thorn with 
the leaſt very green leaves. 

The firſt fort grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore about 
Marſeilles, and in Italy; this hath a thick, ſhort, lig- 
neous ſtalk, which branches out greatly on every ſide, 
The young branches are woolly ; they are cloſely gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, whoſe foot- ſtalks end in 
acute thorns. The lobes are ſmall, oval, obtuſe, and 
of a ſilvery colour. The flowers are large, white, 
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and ſhaped like a butterfly ; they are produced in 
cluſters at the end of the branches; theſe appear in 
June and July, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods hav- 
ing two longitudinal cells, containing two or three 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ſeldom ripen in England. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the iſlands of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca; this hath a thick woody ſtalk 
which riſes about two feet high, ſending out man 

ligneous branches, which are cloſely garniſhed wit 

ſpear-ſhaped ſmall leaves; they are hoary, and are 
ranged by pairs along a very ſtrong foot-ſtalk, ending 
with a ſharp point, The flowers are produced ſingly 
from the ſides of the branches, they are large and 
white ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval bladder pods, 


containing four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds; it flowers in | 


July, but the ſeeds do not ripen in England. 
The third fort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago ; this has a very low ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
divides into many downy branches, which are gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, com of nine or ten 
pair of ſpear-ſhaped woolly lobes, which end in acute 
ints ; theſe are extended to the end of the foot- 
ſtalks, ſo there is not any part of it bare at the end, as 
in the other ſpecies. The flowers are produced from 
the ſide and at the top of the branches; they are 
white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but 
ſmaller ; they appear at the ſame time as the former 
ſorts, but are not ſucceeded by pods in England. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is a 
very low plant; the ſtalks are pretty thick and woody, 
but ſeldom riſe to more than five or ſix inches high, 
dividing into ſeveral branches, which are cloſely gar- 
niſhed with ſmall _ leaves, compoſed of ſeveral 
air of ſmall linear lobes which are ſmooth, and of a 
right green colour. The foot-ſtalks of theſe end in 
very ſharp thorns, which ſtand out beyond the lobes ; 
the flowers grow in cluſters fram the ſide of the 
ſtalks ; they are fmaller than thoſe of the other ſpe- 
cies, and are of a dirty white colour; theſe appear in 
uly, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 
heſe ſorts may be propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be procured from the countries where the plants grow 
naturally; theſe ſhould be ſown on a bed of freſh 
earth in April, and when the plants come up, they 
ſhould be carefully kept clean trom weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongſt the plants, would ſoon 


overbear and deſtroy them while they are young. If |. 


the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be of great ſervice 
to water the plants now and then, and when they are 
large enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and ſome of them planted in ſmall pots filled 
with freſh earth, placing them in the ſhade until they 
have taken root; after which time they may be re- 
moved into an open ſituation, where they may remain 
till the latter end of October, when they ſhould be 
laced under a common frame, where they may be 
ſheltered from ſevere froſt, but may have free air in 
mild weather, when the glaſſes ſhould not be put over 
them, 
The remainder of the plants may be planted on a warm 
dry border, where they muſt be ſhaded until they take 
root; and if the ſeaſon ſhould continue dry, they muſt 
be refreſhed with water, otherwiſe they will be in dan- 
ger; becauſe, when they are ſo young, their roots will 
not have eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ground ſuffi- 
ciently to nouriſh them in great droughts. 
Thoſe plants which were ace in pots, may be pre- 
ſerved for a year or two under frames in winter, until 
they have obtained ſtrength, when they may be ſhaken 
out of the pots, and planted in a lean dry foil and a 
warm ſituation, where they will endure the cold of 
our ordinary winters very well; but as they are ſome- 
times deſtroyed by hard winters, it will be proper to 
keep a plant of each kind in pots, which may be ſhel- 
tered in winter to 8 the ſpecies. 
Theſe plants may be propagated by ſlips, for as they 
rarely produce ſeeds in this country, the latter method 


is generally uſed here. The beſt time for this work 


is in April, juſt as the plants begin to ſhoot, at which 
time the tender branches of the plants ſhould be ſlip- 
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pod off, and their lower parts diveſted of the decayed 
v 


es; then they ſhould be planted on a very mode- 
rate hot-bed, which ſhould be covered with mats, to 
ſcreen them from the great heat of the ſun by day, 
and the cold by night. Theſe cuttings ſhould be 
frequently, but gently watered, until they have taken 
root, after which they may be expoled to the open air, 
obſerving always to keep them clear from weeds, 
and in very dry weather they muſt be refreſhed with 
Water. 
On this bed they may temain until the following 
{pring, where, if the winter ſhould be very ſevere, 
they may be covered with mats as before, and in April 
they may be tranſplanted out, either into pots filled 
with ſandy light earth, or into warm borders, where, 
if the ſoil be dry, gravelly, and poor, they will en- 
dure the ſevereſt cold of our climate: but if they are 
ome in a very rich ſoil, they often decay in winter. 
rom one ſpecies of this genus, Monſieur Tournefort 
ſays, the gum adragant, or dragon, is produced in 
Crete, of which he gives the following relation in his 
voyage to the Levant: We had the ſatisfaction of 
fully obſerving the gum adragant on Mount Ida. 
« I cannot underſtand how Bellonius comes to aſſert 
« ſo poſitively, that there is no ſuch thing in Can- 
« dia; ſure he had not read the firſt chapter of the 
« ninth book of Theophraſtus's Hiſtory of Plants! 
The little bald hillocks about the ſheepfold produce 
e much of the Tragacantha, and that too a very good 
ſort. Bellonius and Proſper Alpinus were doubtleſs 
acquainted with it, though it is hardly poſſible, 
from their deſcriptions, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other kinds they make mention of. This ſhrub 
ſpontaneouſly yields the gum adragant towards the 
end of June, and in the following months, at which 
time, the nutritious juice of this plant, thickened 
by the heat, burſts open moſt of the veſſels wherein 
it is contained. It is not only gathered in the heart 
of the trunk and branches, but alſo in the inter- 
ſpaces of the fibres, which are ſpread in the figure 
of a circle like rays of the ſun. This juice is coa- 
gulated into ſmall threads, which, paſſing through 
the bark, iſſue out by little and little, according 
as they are protruded by the freſh ſupplies of juice 
ariſing from the roots. This ſubſtance, being ex- 
poſed to the air, grows hard, and is formed either 
in lumps, or ſlender pieces, curled and winding in 
the nature of worms, more or leſs long, according 
as matter offers. It ſeems as if the contraction of 
the fibres of this plant contributes to the expreſſing 
of the gum. Theſe delicate fibres, as fine as Flax, 
being uncovered, and trodden by the feet of the 
ſhepherds and horſes, are by the heat ſhrivelled up, 
and facilitate the emanation of the extravaſated 


„ juices.” 


This gum ſhould. be light, and of a tranſparent white 
colour ; it ſhould have no taſte or ſmell, and in ſmall 
pieces of a different figure, and free from all kinds 
of dirt or filth. When this is diſſolved in water, it is 
uſed to give a body to ſeveral medicines ; it is alſo 
much uſed by the painters. | 
But notwithſtanding what Tournefort has ſaid con- 
cerning the gum adragant being produced from one 

articular ſpecies, many authors are of opinion, that it 
is taken from ſeveral other ſpecies, but particularly 
that of Marſeilles, from whence that gum is often 
brought into England. 
At preſent theſe plants are rarely preſerved, excepting 
by ſome perſons whoare curious in botany; yet in large 
gardens many of them deſerve a place, where, if they 
are planted on hillocks, or the ſlopes of dry banks, 
they will have a very good effect, eſpecially thoſe which 
retain their leaves through the year. 
RAGIA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 14. tab. 12. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 930. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It bath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The 
empalement of the male flowers is cut into three oval acute- 
pointed ſegments which ſpread open; it has no petals, but 


there are three ſtamina in each, the length of the empale- 


mend, 
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ment, terminated by roundiſh ſuminits ; the empalement 
of the female flowers are permanent; they are cut in- 
ſo five oval concave ſegments. The flowers have no petals 
or ſtamina, but a 72 7 ur ; bavi Fs d ably s, 

ting an eref ſtyle, crowned by a tri eaging ſtig- 
| 2 7 bo germen afterward turns to 5 2 
capſules having three cells, each containing one plobular ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's twenty-firſt clas, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the fame 
plant, and the male flowers have three ſtamina, 

The Sercizs are, | 
Ta AA (Volubilis) foliis cordato-oblongis, caule vo- 
lubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 980. Tragia with oblong beart- 
ſhaped leaves, and a twining falt. Tragia ſcandens, 
longo betonicz folio. Plum. Gen. Nov. 14. Climbing 
Tragia with a long Betom leaf. 

. Trxac1a (Involucrum) fæmineis ap” v lis pinnati- 
fidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 980. Tragia wit 1 — in- 
volucri to the female flowers, which are wing pointed. 
Ricinocarpos Zeylanica hirſuta, foliis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis. Burm. Zeyl. 202. Hairy Ricinocarpos of Ceylon, 
with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, 

The title of this genus was applied to it by Father 
Plumier, who conſtituted the genus to the honour of 
Hieronymus Bock, an ancient botaniſt, who was com- 
monly called Tragus. 

The firſt ſort grows plentifully in the ſavannahs in 
Jamaica, and the other warm parts of America, where 
it twines round whatever plants or trees it grows 
near, and riſes ſeven or eight feet high, having tough 
woody ſtems. The leaves are oblong and heart- 
* ſhaped; they are an inch and a half long, and three 
quarters of an inch broad toward their baſe, ending 
in acute points, and are deeply ſawed on their edges, 
ſtanding alternately upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
male flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk, in 
long bunches of about two inches in length; the fe- 
male flowers are produced on ſeparate foot-ſtalks, 
arifing from the fame point as the male; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by roundiſh capſules with three cells, each in- 
cloſing one roundiſh ſeed. The whole plant is covered 
with burning ſpines like thoſe of the Nettle, which 
renders it very unpleaſant to handle, | 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in India; this riſes 


with an erect ligneous ſtalk about three feet high, 
which rarely ſends out ſide branches; it is gar- 
niſhed with oblong fpear-ſhaped leaves, which run out 
in very long acute points, and are ſharply ſawed on 
their edges; theſe are ranged alternately on the ſtalk, 
and are cloſely covered with yellowiſh ſtinging hairs. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 
wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding ſeveral together upon the 
ſame foot-ſtalk ; the upper are all male, and the un- 
der female, and the latter are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
capſules with three cells, each incloſing one ſeed. 
As theſe are plants of no great beauty, they are ſel- 
dom preſerved in this country, except in ſome botanic 
ardens for the ſake of variety ; they are propagated 
y ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring, and muſt afterward be tranſplanted into pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
treated in the ſame manner as other render plants 
which require to be kept in the bark-ſtove. 
ourn. Inſt, R. H. 477. tab. 
270, Lin. Gen. Plant. 8 10. [Tpxyorwauy, O ay het 
a goat, and wwawv, a beard, becauſe the pappous ſeed, 
while it is included in the calyx, reſembles a goat's 
beard.] Goats-beard ; in French, Barbe de Bouc. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The common empalement of the flower is ſingle, and com 
poſed of eight acute-pointed leaves, which are alternately 


large, and joined at their baſe, The flower is compoſed of 


many hermaphrodite florets, which are uniform ; they are 
of one petal, ſtretched out like a tongue, indented at their 
Points in five parts, and lie over each other like the ſcales 
of fiſh ; theſe have five ſhort hair-like ſtamina terminated 

cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong germen ſituated un- 
der the floret, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the 
Stamina, crowned by two revolving ſtigmas. The empale- 
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5. Trxacorocon (Dalech 


ent of the flower afterward ſwells to a belly, incleſiug 
many oblong, angular, rough ſeeds, flender at both ends, 
erowned by a feathery down. | 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers are compoſed of only hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, and their ſummits are connected with the ſtyle. 

The Spxcirs are, 


. Tracorocon (Pratenſe) calycibus corollæ radium 


æquantibus, foliis integris ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
789. Goats-beard with an empalement equal to the rays 
of the flower, and entire cloſed leaves. Tragopogon 
pratenſe luteum majus. C. B. P. 274. . 
Meadow Goats- heard. 


. TRacorocon (Minus) calycibus corollæ radiis lon- 


gioribus, foliis linearibus ſtriftis. Goats-beard with the 

empalement longer than the rays of the flower, and linear 

1. leaves. Tragopogon pratenſe luteum minus. 
ort. R. Blæſ. Smaller yellow Meadoty Goats-beard. 


3. TrRacorocon (Porrifolium) calycibus corolle radiis 


ſeſqui longioribus, foliis integris ſtrictis, pedunculis 
ſuperne incraſſatis. Hort, Upſal. 243. Goats-beard with 
the empalement longer than the rays of the flower, entire 
cloſed leaves, and the foot-ftalk thicker at the part; 
Tragopogon purpureo-czruleum porri folio, quod 
artiſt yulgo. C. B. P. 274. Goats-beard of a purple blue 
colour, and a Leek leaf, commonly called Salſa 


4. TRAcoPOGoN (Picroides) calycibus adn» i breviori- 


bus aculeatis, foliis pinnato-haflatis. Hort. Cliff. 382. 
Goats-beard with prickly empalements which are ſhorter 
than the petals, and arrow wing-pointed leaves. Sonchus 
aſper, laciniatus Creticus. C. K P. 124. Rough Sow- 
thiſtle of Crete with jagged leaves. | 
ii) calyeibus monophyllis 
corolla brevioribus inermibus, foliis runcinatis. Hort, 
Upſal: 224. Goats- heard with an empalement of one leaf, 
ſhorter than the petals of the flower, and plain ſhaped 
leaves. Hieracium magnum Dalechampii. Hiſt. 569. 
Greateſt Hawkweed of Dalechamp. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the meadows of 
Auſtria and Germany; this is very different from the 
ſorts which grow naturally in England, for I have 
ſown the ſeeds of both ſorts ſeveral years in the fame” 
bed of earth, and have always found the plants have 
retained their difference. The lower leaves are three 
quarters of an inch broad at their baſe, where they 
embrace the ſtalk ; they are more than a foot long, 
and are cloſed together, ending in acute points. The 
ſtalk riſes near three feet high, which is garniſhed at 
each joint with one leaf of the ſame ſhape with thoſe 
below, but are ſmaller ; it is terminated by one large 
yellow flower compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, 
which lie over each other like the ſcches of fiſh; theſe 
are included in one commonſimple empalement, which 
is equal in — to the rays of the flower. Each 
floret is ſucceeded by an oblong ſeed which is larger 
at the baſe than at the point, where it is crowned with 
a large feathery down. The ſeeds of the border or 
ray are crooked and rough, but thoſe of the diſk are 
ſtrait and ſmooth. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen about a month after. 
e ſecond ſort grows naturally in moiſt paſtures in 
many parts of England; it is by the common people 
titled Sleep · at · noon, or Go-to-bed-at-noon, becauſe 
the flowers are generally cloſed up before that time 
every day. The lower leaves of this ſort are almoſt 
as long as thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are not more than 
a third part ſo broad; they are of a deep green co- 
lour, and end in acute points. The ſtalks riſe abour 
a foot high, and ſuſtain one yellow flower at the top, 
not more than half ſo large as thoſe of the firſt ; the 
empalement of theſe flowers are longer than the rays 
the ſeeds of this are much ſmaller. Ir flowers about 
the ſame time with the former. 
When this ſort is ſhot up in ſtalk four inches high, the 
common people gather it out of the fields, and boil it 
in the ſame way as Aſparagus, and ſome give it the 
reference. 
he third ſort is cultivated in gardens by the title of 
Salſafy. The roots of this are dreſſed in different ways, 
4 and 
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and ſerved up to the table; and of late years there are 
ſome perſons who cultivate it for the ſtalks, which are 
cut in the ſpring when they are four or five inches 
high, which are dreſſed like Aſparagus, in the like 
manner as the ſecond fort. The ſtalks of this are much 
longer and are tenderer than the other, ſo are better 
tor this purpoſe than thoſe of the ſecond fort ; the 
leaves of this are broad ; the flowers are large and 
blue ; the foot-ſtalk immediately under the flower 1s 
much thicker than below, and the empalement 1s 
longer than the rays of the flower. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete, and alſo 
in Italy; this is an annual plant very like the Sow- 
thiſtle in ſtalk and leaf, but the empalement of the 
flower is prickly. It is ſeldom admitted into gardens, 
becauſe the ſeeds are wafted by the winds to a great 
diſtance, and thereby fill the garden with weeds, 

The fifth fort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this 
hath many large, plain, ſhaped leaves at the root, 
which are ſix or ſeven inches long, and two broad, 
indented on their ſides z the foot-ſtalks of the flower 
ariſe immediately from the root, and are a foot in 
length, ſupporting one large ſulphur-coloured flower, 
compoſed of many florets, included in an empale- 
ment of one leaf, which is ſhorter than the corolla ; 
the florets are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, crowned by 
a teathery down, 

Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in April upon an open ſpot of ground, in 
rows about nine or ten inches diſtance, and when the 
plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out, leaving 
them about ſix inches aſunder in the rows. The 
weeds ſhould alſo be carefully hoed down as they are 
produced, otherwiſe tney will ſoon overbear the plants 
and ſpoil them. This is all the culture required, and 
it the ſoil be light and not too dry, the plants will 
have large roots before winter, at which time the Sal- 
ſafy, whole roots are eaten at that ſeaſon, will be fit 
for uſe, and may be taken up any time after their 
leaves begin to decay; but, when they begin to ſhoot 
again, they will be ſticky and not fit for ule ; but ma- 
ny perſons cultivate this ſort for the ſhoots, as was be- 
fore mentioned. 

The common yellow fort, whoſe ſhoots are ſold in the 
market, will be fit for uſe in April or May, accord- 


ing to the forwardnels of the fealon. The beſt time 


to cut them is, when their ſtems are abour four inches 
long, for if they ſtand too long, they are never ſo 
tender as thole which are cut while young. 

Some people, in cultivating theſe plants, ſow their 
ſeeds in beds pretty clole, and when they come up, 
they tranſplant them out in rows at the before men- 
tioned diſtance ; but, as they form a tap-root, which 
abounds with a milky juice, when the extreme part 
of their roots are broken by tranſplanting, they ſel- 
dom thrive well afterward ; therefore, it is by far the 
better way to make ſhallow drills in the ground, and 
ſcatter the ſeeds therein, as before directed, whereby 
the rows will be at a due diſtance ; and there will be 
nothing more to do than to hoe out the plants when 
they are too thick in the rows, which will be much 
leſs trouble than the other method of tranſplanting, 
and the plants will be much larger and fairer. 


TRAGOSELINUM. See P1iMPINELLA. 
TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. See 


PLANTING. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PLANTS: In 


{ending plants from one country to another, great re- 
gard ſhould be had to the proper ſeaſon for _ it; 
for example, if a parcel of plants are to be ſent from 
a hot country to a cold one, they ſhould be ſent in 
the ſpring of the year, that, as they come toward 
the colder countries in the warmeſt ſeaſon, ſo if they 
have ſuffered a little in their paſſage, there will be 
time to recover them before winter; whereas thoſe 
which arrive in autumn, are often loſt in winter, be- 
cauſe they have not time to recover and get root be- 
fore the cold comes on. 

On the contrary, thoſe plants which are ſent from a 
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cold country to a hot one, ſhould always be ſent in the 
beginning of winter, that the cold may prevent their 
ſhooting during the paſſage, and that they may arrive 
time enough to be rooted before the great heats come 
on, otherwiſe they will ſoon periſh. 

The beſt way to pack up plants for a voyage (if they 
are ſuch as will not bear to be kept out of the ground) 
is to have ſome ſtrong boxes with handles to them, 
for the more ealily removing them in bad weather . 
theſe ſhould have holes bored in their bottoms to let 
out the moiſture, otherwiſe it will rot the roots of the 
plants. Over each of theſe holes ſhould be laid a 
flat tile, or oyſter-ſhell, to prevent the earth from 
ſtopping them; then they ſhould, be filled up with 
earth, into which the plants ſhould be ſet as cloſe 
as poſſible, in order to = room, which is abſolute. 
ly neceſſary, otherwiſe they will be very troubleſome 
in the ſhip; and as the only thing intended is to pre- 
ſerve them alive, and not to make any progreſs while 
on their paſſage, a ſmall box will contain man 
plants, if rightly planted. The plants ſhould alſo be 
placed in the box a fortnight or three weeks before 
they are put on board the ſhip, that the earth may be 
a little ſettled about their roots; and during the time 
they are on board, they ſhould remain, i poſſible, 
on the deck, that they may have air; but in bad 
weather they ſnould be covered with a tarpaulin to 


guard them many the ſalt water and ſpray of the ſea, 


which will deſtroy them, if it comes at them in any 
quantity. | 

The water theſe plants ſhould have, while on board, 
mult be proportioned to the climate whence they come, 
and to which they are going. If they come from a hot 
country to a cold one, then they ſhould have very little 
moiſture after they have paſſed the heats ; but, if 
they are carried from a cold country to a hot one, they 


muſt have a great ſhare of moiſture when they come 


into a warmer climate, and ſhould be ſhaded in the day 
from the violent heat of the ſun, to which if they are 
too much expoſed, will dry them up and deſtroy them. 
If the plants to be ſent from one country to another, 
are ſuch as will hve out of the ground a conſiderable 
time, as all thoſe which are full of juice will do; as 
the Sedums, Ficoides, Euphorbiums, Cereuſes, &c. 
then they require no other care but to pack them up 
in a cloſe box, wrapping them up well with dry Moſs, 
obſerving to place them ſo cloſely that they may not 
be tumbled about, which will bruiſe them, and that 
thoſe plants which have ſpines may not wound any of 
the others. The box alſo ſhould be placed where they 
may receive no moiſture, and where rats cannot come 
to them, otherwiſe they are in danger of being eaten 
by thoſe vermin ; if theſe plants are packed too cloſe, 
they are apt to ferment, and thereby either rot, or at 
leaſt grow lickly ; to prevent which, they ſhould have 
a good quantity of dry hay or ſtraw laid between them, 


and ſeveral ſmall holes ſhould be made in the boxes, 


to let out the nox1ous air. 


If theſe plants are thus carefully packed up, they will 
grow though they ſhould be two, three, or four 
months on their paſſage ; and will be leſs liable to 
ſuffer than if planted in earth, becauſe the ſailors ge- 
nerally kill theſe plants by over watering them. 

There are alſo ſeveral forts of trees, which may be 
packed up in cheſts with Moſs about them, which 
will bear to be kept out of the ground two or three 
months, provided it be at a ſeaſon when they do not 


grow; as may be ſeen by the Orange-trees, Jal- 


mines, Capers, Olive, and Pomegranate-trees, which 
are annually brought from Italy; and if ſkilfully ma- 
naged, very few of them miſcarry, notwithſtanding 
they are many times kept three or four months out of 
the ground. 
In ſending ſeeds from one country to another, the 
great care to be taken is, to ſecure them from vermin, 
and preſerve them dry, otherwiſe they mould and de- 
cay. The method Mr. Cateſby always obſerved was, 
to put up his ſeeds dry into papers, and then put 
them into a dry Gourd-ſhell, and ſcal them up; in 
| which 
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which way he ſent ſeveral large parcels of ſeeds from 


Carolina to England, which never miſcarried. There 
are ſome perſons. who have directed to put them in- 
to glaſſes, and to ſeal them cloſely down, to keep 
out the external air, but from ſeveral experiments 
of this kind which 1 have made, I find ſeeds thus 
cloſely put up will not grow, if they remain ſtopped 
up any conſiderable time, all ſeeds requiring ſome 
ſhare of air to preſerve their vegetating quality; ſo 
that where a perſon has no other conveniency, they 
may be put up in a bag, and hung up in a dry patt 
of the ſhip, or put into a trunk, where they may be 
ſafe from vermin, in which places they will keep | 


very well. 
N. B. It is the ſafeſt way to bring all forts. of ſeeds 


in their pods or huſks in which they grew, provided | 
they are put up dry; becauſe their own'covering will 


afford them ſome nouriſhment, if the ſeeds are not 
ſeparated from the placenta. | 


caſtrum. Juſſizi 1, 

The CHARACTERS are, | | 
It hath an empalement compoſed of two ſmall awl-ſhaped 
leaves ; the flower has five oval petals which ſpread open, 
and commonly ve ſtamina which « are ſhorter than the co- 
rolla, terminated by oval twin ſummits, and a cylindrical 
germen «whoſe upper part is truntated, having two horns, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtinging ſtyle, with a fiſſure which runs 
through the twin ſummits, crowned by 4 ſingle ſtigma. 


Gen. Plant. 537. Portula- 
| 


, 


2. 


3. 


and an oblong germen the length of the ſtamina, 


ten ſmall awl-fhaped ſtamina terminated by ſingle ftimmits; 
ving no 
Siyle, but crowned by a beaded ſtigma, The . 
ter ward turns to a rhundiſb prickly fruit, Aide into five 
capſules, armed with three or four thorns, angular bn one 
ide, joining together. The cells are tranſverſe, and con- 
tain two or three Pear. ſeeds, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's nch claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
which have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. = 

The Specits are, | | 


„ Txisurus (Terreſtris) foliolis ſexjugatis ſubæquali- 


bus, ſeminibus quadricornibus. Hort. Cliff. 160. Cal- 
trops with fix pair of lobes to each 445 which are almoſt 
e and four borns to each ſeed, Tribulus terrreſtis, 
olio ciceris, fructu aculeato, C. B. P. 250. Land Cal- 
0 with a Chich leaf, and a prickly fruit. 

RIBULUS (Maximus) foliolis quadrijugis exterioribus 
majoribus. Lin, Sp. Plant. 386. Caltrops with four pair 
4 obes to each leaf, of which the outer are the largeſt. 
N mig major, x 4A maximo odorato. 

oan. Cat. Jam. 93. ter s with the largeſt 
feveet flower. : | Kite | * 4 
Tx1BuLvs (Ciftoides) foliolis octojugatis ſubæqualibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 387. Caltrops with eight pair of lobes to 
each leaf, which are almoſt equal. I ribulus terreſtris 
major Curaſſavicus. Par. Bat. 236. Greater Land Cal- 
trops of Caraſſao. | 
The firſt ſort is a very common weed in the ſouth of 


The empalement afterward becomes a two-cornered cylin- 


France, in Spain, and Italy, where it grows among 
drical capſule with one cell, incloſing eight or ten ſeeds. | 


Corn, and on moſt of the arable land, and is very 


Ga» 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth . claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 


The Spxcits are, 


. TRIANTHEMA ( Procumbens) foliis obovatis petiolatis, 


floribus ſeſſilibus caulibus procumbentibus. Act. Phil. 


1763. Trianthema with procumbent ſtalks, almoſt oval 


Eaves on foot-ftalks, and flowers fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 


Portulaca Curaſſavica procumbens, capparidis folio, | 


flore muſcoſo, capſula bifurca. Par. Bat. 213. Purſlain 


from Curaſſae, with trailing ſtalks, a Caper leaf, and a 


two-borned capſule. 


2. TRIANTHEMA (Diffuſa) foliis ovatis petiolatis, flori- 


bus confertis axillaribus ſeſſilibus, caule diffuſo. Act. 
Phil. 1763. Trianthema with diffuſed ſtalks, oval leaves, 
and the flowers in cluſters fitting eloſe at the wings of the 


ſtalks. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies, where it is often' a troubleſome 
weed; this ſends out many trailing branches which 


lie flat on the ground, ſpreading two feet or more 


each way; theſe have much the appearance of Purſ- 
lain, and have fleſhy ſucculent 9 almoſt oval: 
the flowers come out from the joints of the ſtalks; 
they are ſomewhat of a purple colour, not much un- 
like thoſe of Purſlain, and are ſucceeded by capſules 
haying two horns, with one cell incloſing eight or ten 
eds. | 1 
The ſecond ſort grows in the Eaſt- Indies: this riſes 
with ſucculent diffuſed ſtalks near two feet high, 
garniſhed with oval leaves leſs ſucculent than thoſe of 
the firſt. The flowers are white, and are produced 


in cluſters ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and are ſucceed- 


ed by capſules containing ſeveral ſeeds. -— - 

Theſe are both annual in this country, and are 

ſeldom 1 except in botanic gardens for varie- 
. Whoever has a mind to cultivate them, muſt 


ſow their ſeeds on a good hot - bed in the ſpring,” and | 


TRIBU LUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 265. tab. 141. 


when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
planted on another hot · bed to bring them forward, 
otherwiſe they will not ripen their ſeeds. In June 
they may be tranſplanted into a warm border, where 
they will grow until the froſt in autumn kills them. 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 476. Caltrops. 

The CHARACTERS are. R 
The empalement of the flower is cut into five acute parts, 
which are a little ſhorter than the petals; there are five 
oblong blunt petals to the flower which ſpread open, and 


| 


troubleſome to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit being 
armed with, ſtrong prickles, run into the feet of the 
cattle which walk over the land, This is certainly 
the plant which is mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, 
under the title of Tribulus, though moſt of his com- 
mentators have applied it to other plants. | 
It is called in Engliſh Caltrops, from the form of 
the fruit, which reſembles thoſe inſtruments of war 
that were caſt in the enemies way to annoy their 
horſes. | 


This hath à lender fibrous root, from which ſpring 


cout four or five ſlender ſtalks which ſpread flat on the 


und; they are hairy, and extend two feet and a 
alf in length; theſe are garniſhed at each joint with 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſix pair of narrow hairy 
lobes, almoſt of equal ſize ; thoſe on the lower part 
of the ſtalk ſtand alternately, but toward the top 
they are placed oppoſite. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ; they are compoſed of five-broad, obtuſe, yel- 
low petals, which ſpread open. In the center is ſi- 
tuated an oblong germen, crowned by a headed ſtig- 
ma, attended by ten ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ſin- 


. gle ſummits. The flowers appear in June and July, 


having a tranſverſe ce 


which are kept out of the 


which are ſucceeded by roundiſh, five-cornered, prick] 

fruit, which, when ripe, divides into five parts, eac 
hi containing one or two ſeeds, 

which ripen in Auguſt and September. 

This plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious gardens in 


England, for the ſake of variety. It is * 
EI 0 


eeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe 


d till ſpring, com- 
monly remain in the ground a whole year before the 
plants come up. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on an 
open bed of freſh light earth, where they are deſign- 
ed to remain ; for, as it is an annual 4%; it doth 
not bear tranſplanting very well, unleſs it be done 
when the plants are very young. In the ſpring, when 
the plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from weeds, and where they come up too cloſe, ſome 
of the plants ſhould be pulled our to give room for 
the remaining plants to. grow; after this they will 


require no other culture but to keep them clear from 
' weeds. In June they will begin to flower, and their 


ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt and September, which, if 

rmitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the fol- 
owing ſpring, and maintain their place, if they are 
not overborne with weeds. 
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The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome 
of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ; this is an an- 


nual plant, with pretty thick, compreſſed, channel- 
ed ſtalks which trail upon the ground, and are near 


two feet long, garniſhed with winged leaves placed 
by pairs oppoſite ; theſe are ſometimes compoſed of 
three, but molt commonly of four pair of lobes, the 
outer being the largeſt; they are ſmooth, and fit 
cloſe to the foot-ſtalk. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalk ; they are compoſed of five 
large yellow petals which ſpread open, and have an 
agreeable odour ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſn 

rickly fruit ending in a long point, but ſeldom ripen 
in England. 


The third fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; 


of tanners 


it was found by the late Dr. Houſtoun at the Havan- 
nah; this has a ligneous root, from which ſpring out 


many ſtalks which are hairy, jointed, and trail upon | 


the ground; theſe are 1 — at each joint by 
winged leaves, which differ greatly in ſize, one of 
the leaves at each joint being compoſed of ache pair 
of oblong lobes Which are nearly equal, an Po. 
ſite to this comes out a ſmall leaf compoſed of but 
four pair of lobes. The large leaves ſtand alternate- 
ly upon the ſtalks, and the ſmall ones on the oppo- 
ſite ſide; the ſtalks are near two feet long, and at the 
wings of the ſtalks come out the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers, which are hairy, and near two inches long, 
each ſuſtaining one pale yellow flower, compoſed of 
five large petals, which have narrow tails, but are 
very broad and rounded at their points. The flowers 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh fruit armed with very acute 
ſpines, but theſe rarely ripen in England. 
The two laſt ſorts being natives of hot countries, 
are very tender, ſo muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early 
in the ſpring; and when the plants are come up, they 
mult be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot filled 
with rich light earth, and then plunged into a hot-bed 
22 where they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender exotic plants, being care- 
ful to bring them forward as early as poſſible in the 


ſummer, otherwiſe they will not perfect their ſeeds in | 


this country. 
The third fort will live through the winter, if it is 


plunged in the bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame 
way as other tender plants, and the following ſummer 
they will flower earlier, ſo there will be more time for 


the ſeeds to ripen. 


TRICOMAN ES, Maiden-hair. 


There are three or four varieties of this plant, which 


YM arow naturally in Europe, but in America there is 


a great number of ſpecies, which are remarkably 
different from each other, as alſo from the European 


kinds. 


' Theſe being of the tribe of Ferns or capillary plants, 


are ſeldom preſerved in gardens. Their roots ſhould 
be planted in moiſt ſhady places, eſpecially the Euro- 

ean ſorts, which commonly grow from between the 
joints of old walls, and in other very moiſt ſhady ſitu- 
ations; but thoſe ſorts which are brought from hot 
countries, mult be planted in pots filled with rubbiſh, 
and ſtrong earth mixed, and in winter they muſt be 
ſcreened from hard froſts, to which, if they are expoſ- 
ed, it will deſtroy them. 


The common ſort in 9 is generally ſold in the 


T 


markets for the true Maiden-hair, which is a very 
different plant, and not to be found in England, it 
being a native of the ſouth of France, and other warm 
countries, ſo is rarely brought to England. 
RICHOSANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 966. An- 
guina. Michel. 9. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It has male and female flowers at ſeparate diſtances on the 


ſame plant. The male flowers have a long ſmooth empale- | 


ment of one leaf, cut into five ſmall ſegments at the top, 
which are reflexed ; the petal is plain, ſpreading, and cut 
into five parts, ending in long branching hairs ; they have 
three ſhort lamina ariſing from the point of the empale- 
ment, terminated by cylindrical erect ſummits joined in a 


body, and three ſmall ſtyles faſtened to the empalement. 
4 
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The female flowers fit upon the germen, and have empale- 
ments and petals like the male flowers, but have no ta- 
mina; they have a long ſlender germen ſituated under the 
flower, ſupporting a ſiyle the length of the empalement, 
crowned by three oblong ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
turns to 1 fal. fruit having three cells, inclgſing ma- 
? compreſſed ſeeds. | | 

his genus of plants is ranged in the tenth ſection 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes the 
plants whoſe flowers have male and female florets 
on the ſame plant, and the ſummits are connected 
together. 

We have but one Syectes of this genus in the Eng- 

liſh gardens, viz. 


TricosanTHEs (Anguina) pomis teretibus oblongis in- 


curvis. Hort. Cliff. 450. Trice/ſanthes with a taper, ob- 
long, incurved fruit. Anguina Sinenſis, flore albo ele- 
gantiſſimo, fructu oblongo intorto. Michel. Gen. 12. 
tab. g. China Serpent Cucumber with a moſt elegant while 
flower, and an oblong intortea fruit. | 
This plant grows naturally in China, it is an annual, 
and of the Cormier tribe. The ſtalks run to a great 
length, and if they are not ſupported, trail upon the 
ground, in the ſame manner as Cucumbers and Melons. 
The leaves are angular and rough; the flowers come 
out from the ſide of the ſtalks; they are white, and 
cut into many ſmall filaments or threads. The fruit 
is taper, near a foot long, incurved, and divided into 
three cells, which include many compreſſed ſeeds like 
thoſe of Cucumber. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed early in the ipring, and afterwards treated in 
the ſame way 2s Cucumbers and Melons, keeping 
them covered with glaſſes, otherwiſe they will not 
ripen their fruit here. 


TRICHOSTEMA. Gron. Flor. Virg. 64. Lin. 


Gen. Plant. 652. 

The CnARACTERös are, 
It bas a lipped empalement to the flower of one leaf; the 
upper lip is twice as large as the under, and is cut into three 
equal acute ſegments, the under lip into two. The flower 
is of the lip kind, it bas a very ſhort tube; the upper lip 
is compreſſed and hooked, and the under lip is cut into three 
ſegments, the middle one being the leaſt , it has four hair- 
like ſtamina whith are long and incurved, two of them be- 
ing a little ſhorter than the other, terminated by ſingle ſum- 
mits, and a four pointed geren ſupporting a long flender 
fiyle, crowned by a bifid fligma. The germen afterward 
turn 11. roundiſh ſeeds, incloſed in the ſwollen empale- 
ment of the flower. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's fourteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two longer and two ſhorter ſtami- 
na, and the ſeeds are naked in the flower-cup. 

The Speis are, 


. TrxIcnosTEMA (Dichotomum) ſtaminibus longiſſimis 


exſertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Trichoſtema with the 
longeſt ſtretched out ſtamina. Caſſida Mariana, majora- 
nz folio. Pet. Suc. 243. Maryland Scull Cap with a 
Marjoram leaf. | | 


. TricnosSTEMA (Brachiatum) ſtaminibus brevibus in- 


cluſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Trichoſtema with ſhorter 
ſtamina included in the petal. Teucrium Virginianum 
origani folio. Hort. Elth. 380. Virginia Germander with 
a wild Marjoram leaf. 7 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America; it is an annual plant, which riſes about ſix 
or eight inches high, dividing into ſmall branches, 


which are ge >= with ſmall roundiſh leaves, not 
e 


unlike thoſe of Sweet Marjoram; theſe are placed 


oppoſite, and are covered with fine, ſmall, downy 


hairs. The flowers are produced at the wings of the 


branches; they are ſmall, and of a purple colour, 


gaping with two lips; the upper lip is arched, and 
is much larger than the lower; it is cut into three 
acute points; the lower lip is ſmall, and cut into two 
points. Theſe appear late in Auguſt, fo that unleſs 
the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds will not ripen in 
England. 


The 
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The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virginia; this 
hath an herbaceous. branching ſtalk, which riſes from 
nine inches to a foot high; it has four angles, and 
the leaves ſtand by pairs on the branches; they are 
| ſhaped like thoſe of the wild Marjoram, and are a 
little hairy, ſitting cloſe to the branches. The flowers 
are produced at the top of the branches; they are 
ſmall, and of a purple colour. The four ſtamina 
ſtand within the tube of the flower; theſe flowers do 
not appear till the end of ſummer, ſo the ſeeds ſel- 
dom ripen here. SEL | 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in pots filled with light earth in autumn; and in in- 
ter the pots ſnould be placed under a frame to ſhelter 
them from ſevere froſt, but ſhould be expoſed to the 
open air at all times when the weather is mild. In the 
ſpring the plants will appear, and when they are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be planted on a bed of light 
earth, ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken 
freſh root, then they will require no other culture but 
do keep them clean from weeds, W 
TRID AX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 872. Aſter. Houſt. 
MSS. American Starwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a common cylindrical imbricated empale- 
ment. The ſcales are acute-pointed, and erect. The 
flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, 
and the rays are of female half florets. The bermapbro- 
dite florets are funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, and cut at the 
brim into five points; theſe have five ſhort hair-like ſta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits joined together, 
and an oblong crowned germen ſupporting a briſily ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong ſingle, ſeed, crowned with a fimple down. 
The female half florets are plain, of one petal, and cut 
into three ſeements at the top; theſe bave an oval germen 
like the hermaphrodite florets, but no ſtamina, and are 


ucceeded by fingle ſeeds of the ſame ſhape. 
2 genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which contains the 


plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets, which are both fruitful. 
We know but one Speis of this genus, viz. 
Tx1pax (Procumbens.) Hort. Cliff. 418. After procum- 
bens, flore ochroleuco, foliis laciniatis & hirſutis. 
Houſt. MSS. Trailing Starwort with a whitiſh copper- 
coloured flower, and hairy jagged leaves. | 
This plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally by the road fide leading to old La 
Vera Cruz, in America. The ſtalks of this trail up- 
on the ground and emit roots at their joints, where- 
by it ſpreads and n z they are herbaceous 
and hairy, and garniſhed with rough hairy leaves 
placed by pairs, about an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, ending in acute 
points, and are acutely jagged on their edges. The 
flowers are produced upon long naked toot-ſtalks, 
which terminate their branches. They have one com- 
mon empalement compoſed of oval ſcales, ending in 
acute points, which lie over each other like the ſcales 
of fiſh ; within which are ranged many female halt 
florets, which compoſe the border or rays, and a good 
number of hermaphrodite florets which form the diſk 
or middle; theſe are of a pale copper colour, inclining 
to white, and are each ſucceeded by a ſingle oblong 
ſeed crowned with down. | 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in pots and plunged into a hot-bed, and when 
the plants come up and are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving 
to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken new 
root ; then they muſt afterward be treated in the ſame 
way as other tender plants from the Weſt-Indies, 
placing them in the bark-ſtove in autumn, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain. 
It may alſo be propagated by its trailing ſtalks, which 
trequently put out roots at their joints ; if theſe are 
cut off and planted, they will make new plants. This 
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lant does not 2 flowers in plenty here, and 
ut rarely perfects its ſeeds in England. | 
TRIFO Liu M. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 404. tab. 228. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 896. [of tres, three, and folium, 

Lat. a leaf.] Trefoil; in French, Trefle. 

The CnARACTRERSõ are, | 

The flower has a tubulous permanent empalement of one 
leaf. The flower is of the buttefly kind, and is frequently 
permanent, drying in the empalement. The ſtandard is 
reflexed, the wings are ſhorter than the ſtandard, and the 
keel is ſhorter than the wings; it has ten ſtamina, nine 
are joined, and one is ſeparate, terminated by fingle ſum- 
mits, and an almoſt oval germen ſupporting an awl-ſhaped 
fiyle, crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a ſhort pod with one valve, containing a fey 

roundiſh ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
Pe whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
ies; and to this genus he has added the Tri- 
foliaſtrum of Micheli, ſome of the ſpecies of Melilot 

of Tournefort, and the Lupinaſter of Bux-baum. 

There are great numbers of ſpecies of this genus, ſe- 
veral of which grow naturally in England, and others 
in ſeveral parts of Europe; but as many of them are 
plants of ſmall eſtimation, they are rarely cultivated 
either in the field or garden; therefore it would be 
ſwelling this work too much to enumerate them here, 


ſo I ſhall ſelect only ſuch of them as are cultivated ei- 
ther for uſe or beauty. 


The Spxcizs are, | 

1. TRiFoLWwM (Pratenſe) ſpicis ſubvilloſis, cinctis ſtipu- 
lis oppoſitis membranaceis, corollis monopetalis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 108 2. Trefoil with hairy ſpikes, membrana- 
ceous ſtipuls placed oppoſite, and flowers of one petal. 
Trifolium purpureum, majus, pratenſi ſimile. Raii 
Syn. 328. The Red or Dutch Clover. 

2. TRIroriun (Repens) capitulis umbellaribus legumi- 
nibus tetraſpermis, caule repente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 767. 
Trefoil with umbellated beads, pods having four ſeeds, and 
a creeping ſtalk. Trifolium pratenſe album. C. B. P. 
327. White Meadow Trefoil, Honeyſuckle Graſs, or white 
Dutch Clover. 

3. Trirolium (Aprarium) ſpicis ovalibus imbricatis, 
vexillis deflexis perſiſtentibus, calycibus nudis, caule 
erecto. Flor. Suec. 617. Trefoil with oval imbricated 
ſpikes of flowers, having deflexed permanent ſtandards, 
naked empalements, and an ereft ſtalk. Trifolium pra- 
tenſe luteum, capitulo lupuli vel agrarium. C. B. P. 
Yellow Meadow Trefoil, or Hop Clover. 

4. TrxiroLiuM (Filiforme) ſpicis imbricatis, vexillis de- 
flexis perſiſtentibus, calycibus pedicillatis, caulibus 
procumbentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 77 3. Trefoil with im- 
bricated ſpikes of flowers, having deflexed permanent ſtand- 
ards, empalements ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, and trailing 
falks. Trifolium luteum, lupulinum, minimum. Hiſt. 
Ox. 2. 142. The leaſt yellow Hop Trefoil, called None- 
ſuch, or Black Seed. 

5. TRiroliun (Ochroleucrim) ſpicis ovatis, calycibus 
foliatis, caule erecto villoſo, foliolis lanceolatis. Tre- 
foil with oval ſpikes of flowers, having leafy empalements, 
an ereft hairy ftalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Trifolium 
pratenſe hirſutum majus, flore albo ſulphurea, ſeu 
ochroleucrum. Raii Cat. Cant. Greater, hairy, Meadow 
Trefoil, with a whitiſh ſulphur or copper-coloured flower, 
commonly called Trefoil. 7 

6. TrIroLwM (Rubens) ſpicis villoſis longis corollis mo- 
nopetalis, caule erecto, foliis ſerrulatis. Hort. Cliff. 
375. Trefoil with oblong, blunt, hairy ſpikes of flowers, 
of one petal, ereft ftalks, and ſawed leaves. Trifolium 
ſpicà oblonga rubra. C. B. P. 328. Trefoil with an ob- 
long red ſpike. 

7. TRIFOLIUM | (Squarroſum) ſpicis ſubpiloſis, calycum 
infimo dente longiſſimo reflexo, caule herbaceo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1082. Trefoil with hairy ſpikes of flowers, 
whoſe empalements have long reflexed indentures, and an 
herbaceous ſtalk. Trifolium Hiſpanicum anguſtiſolium, 
ſpica dilute rubente. C. B. P. 328. Narrow-leaved 
Spaniſh Trefoil, with pale red flowers. 

; 8, TriFolium 
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8. 1 Anguſtiſolium) ſpicis villoſis conico-ob- | 


longis, dentibus calycinis ſetaceis, ſubæqualibus, fo- 
liolis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 475. Trefoil with oblong, 
conical, hairy ſpikes, having briſtly indentures to the em- 
palements which are almoſt equal, and linear lobes to the 
leaves. Trifolium montanum, anguſtiſſimum, ſpica- 
tum. C. B. P. 238. Spiked Mountain Trefoil with the 
narroweſt leaves. 

9. TxrroLiuM ( Arvenſe) ſpicis villoſis ovalibus, dentatis 
calycinis ſetaceis æqualibus. Hort. Cliff..375. Trefoil 
with oval hairy ſpikes, and briſtly indentures to the empale- 
ments which are equal. Trifolium arvenſe humilie ſpi- 
catum ſive lagopus. C. B. P. 328. Hare's-foot Trefoil. 

10. Tzxrrotiun (Fragiferum) capitulis ſubrotundis, ca- 
lycibus inflatis bidentaris reflexis, caulibus repentibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 373. Trefoil with roundiſh heads, reflexed 
bladder s with two teeth, and a creeping ſtalk. 
Trifolium fragiferum friſcum. C. B. P. 329. Straw- 
Serry Trefoil. 

11. TrxriroLwM (M. Officinalis) leguminibus racemoſis 
nudis diſpermis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 376. Tre- 
foil with long naked bunches of pods containing two ſeeds, and 
an ere ftalk. Melilotus officinarum Germanicæ. C. B. P. 
331. Common Melilot. 

12. Trrrotivm (M. Czrulea) ſpicis oblongis, legumini- 
bus ſeminudis mucronatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 
375. Trefoil with oblong ſpikes, half naked acute-point- 
ed pods, and an upright ſtalk. Lotus hortenſis odora. 
C. B. P. 330. Sweet Trefoil. 

The firſt fort, which is well known in England by the 
title of red Clover, needs no deſcription ; this has 
been frequently confounded with the red Meadow 
Trefoil by the botaniſts, who have 1 they were 
the ſame ſpecies; but I have often ſown the ſeeds of 
both in the ſame bed, which have conftantly pro- 
duced the two ſpecies without varying. The ſtalks of 
the Meadow Trefoil are weak and hairy; the ſtipulæ, 
which embrace the foot- ſtalks of the leaves are narrow 
and very hairy; the heads of flowers are rounder and 


not ſo hairy as thoſe of the Clover, whoſe ſtalks are 


ſtrong, almoſt ſmooth, furrowed, and riſe twice the 
height of the other; the heads of flowers are large, 
— 6 and hairy; the petal of the flowers open much 
wider, and their tubes are ſhorter than thoſe of the 
other; but the Clover has been ſo much cultivated 
in England for near a hundred years paſt, that the 
ſceds have been ſcattered over moſt of the Engliſh 
paſtures, ſo that there are few of them who have not 
Clover mixed with the other Graſſes; and this has 
often deceived the botaniſts, who have ſuppoſed that 
the Meadow Trefoil has been improved to this by 
dreſſing of the land. | 
Since the red Clover has been cultivated in England, 
there has been great improvement made of the clay 
lands, which before produced little but Rye-graſs, and 
other coarſe bents; which, by being ſown with red 
Clover, have produced more than fix times the quan- 
tity of fodder they had formerly on the fame land, 
whereby the farmers have been enabled to feed a much 
cater ſtock of cattle than they could before, which 
as enriched the ground, and prepared it for Corn; 
and where the land is kept in tillage, it is the uſual 
method now among the farmers, to lay down their 


ground with Clover, after having had two — of |. 


Corn, whereby there is a conſtant rotation of W heat, 
Barley, Clover, or Turneps on the ſame land. 

The Clover-ſeed is always ſown with Barley in the 
ſpring, and when the Barley is taken off, the Clover 
P 


reads and covers the ground, and this remains two 


years, after which the land is ploughed again for Corn. 


The Clover is a biennial | www whoſe roots decay af- 
ter they have produced ſeeds ; but by eating it down, 
or mowing it when it begins to flower, it cauſes the 
roots to ſend out new ſhoots, whereby ſome of the 
plants are continued longer than they would naturally 
remain. The common allowance of ſeed for an acre 
of ground is ten pounds, In the choice of the feeds, 
that which is of a bright yellow colour, inclining to 
brown ſhould be preferred, and the pale-coloured thin 


* ſeed ſhould be rejected. The Clover-ſeed ſhould be 


* 
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ſown after the Barley is harrowed in, otherwiſe it will 
be buried too deep; and after the feeds are ſown, the 
ground ſhould be rolled, which will preſs the ſeeds 
into the ground ; but this ſhould be done in dry wea- 
ther, for moiſture will often cauſe the ſeeds to burſt 
and when the ground is wet, the ſeeds will ſtick to 
the roll, This 1s the method which is generally prac- 
tiſed by moſt people in the ſowing of this ſeed with 
Corn, but it will be much better if ſown alone; for 
the Corn prevents the growth of the plants until it is 
reaped and taken off the ground, fo that one whole 
ſeaſon is loſt ; and many times, if there be a great 
* of Corn upon the ground, it ſpoils the Clover, 
ſo that it is hardly worth ſtanding; whereas, when ir 
is ſown without any other ſeed, the plants will come 
* more equal, and come on much faſter than that 
which was ſown the ſpring before under Corn. 
Therefore from many years trial I would adviſe the 
ſeeds to be ſown in Auguſt, when there is a proſpect 
of rain ſoon after; for as the ground is at that ſeaſon 
warm, fo the firſt ſhower of rain will bring up the 
lants, and theſe will have time enough to get ſtrength 
fore the winter: and if, ſome time in October, 
when the ground is dry, the Clover is well rolled, 
it will preſs the ground cloſe to the roots, and cauſe 
the plants to ſend out more ſhoots ; the ſame ſhould 
be repeated in March, which will be found very ſer- 
viceable to the Clover. The reaſon of my preferring 
this ſeaſon for the ſowing of the ſeeds rather than 
the ſpring is, becauſe the ground is cold and wet in 
ſpring, and if much rain fall after the ſeeds are ſown, 
they will rot in the ground; and many times when 
the ſeed is ſown late in the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, the feeds will not grow, fo that I have al- 
ways found the other ſeaſon has been the beſt. 
About the latter end of May this Graſs will be fit to cut, 
when there-ſhould be great care taken in making it; 
for it will require a great deal more labour and time 
to dry than common Grafs, and will ſhrink into leſs 
compaſs ; but if it be not too rank, it will make 
extraordinary rich food for cattle. The time for 
cutting it is, when it begins to flower; for if it ſtands 
much longer, the lower part of the ſtems and the 
under leaves will begin to dry, whereby it will make 
a leſs quantity of hay, and that not ſo well favoured. 


Some people cut three crops in one year of this Graſs, 
but the belt way is to cut but one in the ſpring, and 


feed it the remaining part of the year, whereby the 
land will beenriched, and the plants will grow much 
ſtronger. | 

One acre of this plant will feed as many cattle as four 
or five acres of common Graſs ; but great care ſhould 
be taken of the cattle when they are firſt put into it, 
leſt it burſt them : to prevent which, ſome turn them 
in for a few hours only at firſt, and fo ſtint them as 


to quantity; and this by degrees, letting them at 


firſt be only one hour in the middle of the day, when 
there is no moiſture upon the Graſs, and ſo every 
day ſuffer them to remain a longer time, until they 
are fully ſeaſoned to it ; but great care ſhould be had 
never to turn them into this food in wet weather; or 
if they have been for ſome time accuſtomed to this 
food, it will be proper to turn them out at night in 
wet weather, and let them have hay, which will pre- 
vent the ill conſequences of this food; but there are 
ſome who give ſtraw to their cattle while they arc 
feeding upon this Grafs, to propere the ill effects of it; 
which muſt not be given them in the field, becauſc 
they will not eat it where there is plenty of better food. 
There are others who ſow Rye-graſs amongſt their 
Clover, which they let grow together, in order to pre- 
vent the ill confequences ot the cattle feeding wholly 


on Clover; but this is not a commendable way, be- 


cauſe the Rye-graſs will greatly injure the Clover in its 
growth, and the ſeeds will ſcatter and fill the ground 
with bents. | 


Where the ſeeds are deſigned to be ſaved, the firſt 


crop in the ſpring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until 
the ſeeds are ripe, which may be known by the ſtalls 
and heads changing to a brown colour ; then it ſhould 

; be 
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be cut in a dry time, and when it is well dried, it may 
be houſed until winter, if the ſeeds are not wanted 
before, when the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed out; but 
if the ſeeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, it may 
be threſhed out before it be houſed or ſtacked; but 
then it muſt be well dried, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not 
quit their huſks. 

It has been a great complaint amongſt the farmers, 
that they could not threſh out theſe ſeeds without 
great labour and difficulty; which I take to be chiefly 
owing to their cutting the ans crop when it begins 
to flower, and ſo leave the ſecond crop for ſeed, which 
ripens ſo late in autumn, that there is not heat enough 
to dry the huſks ſufficiently, whereby they are tough, 
and the ſeeds rendered difficult to get out; which may 
be entirely remedied by leaving the firſt crop for ſeed, 
as hath been directed, and then the ground will be 


ready to plough, and prepare for Wheat the ſame | 


ear, which is another advantage. 


hen cattle are fed with this hay, the beſt way u to! 


put it in racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great quan- 
tity of it down with their feet. This feed is much 
better for moſt other cattle than milch cows, ſo that 
theſe ſhould rarely have any of it, leſt it prove hurt- 
ful to them; though when it is dry, it is not near ſo 
injurious to any ſort of cattle as when green. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in moſt of the paſ- 
tures in England, and 1s generally known among the 
country people by the title of white Honeyſuckle. 
This is an abiding plant, whoſe branches trail upon 
the ground, and ſend out roots from every joint, ſo that 
it thickens and makes the cloſeſt ſward of any of the 
ſown Graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all ſorts of 
cattle yet known; therefore when land is deſigned to 
be laid down for paſture, with intent to continue fo, 
there ſhould always be a quantity of the ſceds of this 
plant ſown with the Graſs ſeeds. The uſual allowance 
of this ſeed is eight pounds to one acre of land, but 
this ſhould never be ſown with Corn ; for if there. 1s 
a crop of Corn, the Graſs will be ſo weak under it, as 
to be ſcarce worth ſtanding : but ſuch 1s the covetoul- 
neſs of moſt farmers, that they will not be prevailed 
on to alter their old cuſtom of laying down their 
grounds with a crop of Corn, though they loſe twice 
the value of their Corn by the poorneſs of the Graſs, 
which never will come to a good ſward, and one whole 
ſeaſon is alſo loſt ; for if this ſeed is ſown in the ſpring 
without Corn, there will be a crop of hay to mow by 


the middle or latter end of July, and a much better 


after-feed for cattle the following autumn or winter, 
than the Graſs which is ſown with Corn will produce 
the ſecond year. The ſeed of this ſort may alſo be 
ſown with Graſs ſeeds in autumn, in the manner be- 
fore directed for the common red Clover; and this 
autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds grow kindly, will afford 
a good early crop of hay the following ſpring; and if, 
after the hay is taken off the land, the ground 1s well 
rolled, it will cauſe the Clover to mat cloſe upon the 

round, and become a thick ſward. 

he ſeeds of this white Dutch Clover is annually im- 
ported from Flanders, by the way of Holland, from 
whence it received the name of Dutch Clover ; not 
that it is more a native of that country than of this, 
for it is very common in moiſt paſtures in every county 
in England, but the ſeeds were never collected for ſow- 
ing here till of late years: nor are there many perſons 
at preſent here who ſave this ſeed, although it may be 
done, if the ſame care as is practiſed for the red Clo- 
ver, is taken with this ſort ; therefore it ſhould be 
recommended to every farmer, who is deſirous to im- 
prove his laud, carefully to ſow an acre or two of this 
white Clover by itſelf for ſeeds, which will ſave him 
the expence of buying the ſeeds, which are often ſold 
at a great price,” and there will be no want of fale 
for any quantity they may have to ſpare. 
The farther account of this Graſs, may be ſeen under 
the article PasTORE. 
The third ſort grows naturally among the Graſs in moſt 
of the upland paſtures in this country, but the ſeeds 


are frequently fold in the ſhops by the title of Hop | 
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Clover, and are by many people mixed with the othet 
forts of Clover and Graſs ſeeds, for laying down ground 
to paſture : this grows with upright branching ſtalks 
about a foot high, which are garniſhed with trifoliate 
leaves whoſe lobes are oblong and heart-ſhaped, bur 
reverſed at the narrow point, joining the foot-ſtalks. 


The flowers grow from the wings of the ſtalk upon 


long foot - ſtalks, and are collected into oval imbricat- 


ed heads; they are yellow, and have naked empale- 
ments lying over each othet like ſcales, ſomewhat like 
the flowers of Hops, from whence this plant had the 


title of Hop Clover. But there are two forts of this 


which grow naturally in England. The other, which 


is the fourth ſort, is a much ſmaller plant than this, 


and has, trailing ſtalks. The heads of flowers are 
ſmaller, and the flowers are of a deeper yellow co- 
lour; theſe are not abiding plants, ſo are by no means 
proper to be ſown. where the ground is deſigned to 
continue in paſture z, but in ſuch places where one or 
two crops only are taken, and the land is ploughed 
again for Corn, it may do well enough when 1 is 
mixed with other ſeeds, though the cattle are not very 
fond of it green, unleſs when it is very young. The 
large fort is the moſt profitable, but this is rarely to 
be had without a mixture of the ſmall kind, and alſo 
of the ſmaller Melilot, which is commonly called 
None-ſuch, or ſometimes Black Seeds, for thoſe who 
ſave the ſeeds for ſale, are ſeldom curious enough to 
diſtinguiſh the ſorts; but where the beauty of the ver- 
dure is conſidered, there muſt not be any of theſe 
ſeeds ſown, becauſe their yellow heads of flowers arc 
very unſightly among the Graſs; and if it is in gardens 
where the Graſs is conſtantly mowed, the flowers of 
theſe plants will come out near the root in ſuch cluſ- 
ters, as to occaſion large, unſightly, yellow patches; 
and as the heads decay they turn brown, and have a 


very diſagreeable appearance, 


The fifth ſort grows naturally on chalky lands in many 
parts of England, and in ſome counties the ſeed is 
ſown after the ſame manner as the common red Clover, 
eſpecially on chalky ground, where it will thrive, and 
produce a better crop than Clover. The ſtalks of this 
are hairy, and grow erect to the height of two feet or 
more, and are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, ſtand- 
ing upon long foot- ſtalks, whoſe labes are longer than 
thoſe of the red Clover, and have no marks of white ; 
they are of a yellowiſh green colour, and are covered 
with ſoft hairs. The * grow in oval ſpikes at 
the end of the branches, they are of a pale copper 
colour; their petals are long and tubulous, but the 


brim is divided into two lips as the other ſorts. It 


flowers and ripens its ſeeds about the ſame time as the 
common Clover. ö 

This is known by the title of Trefoil in the places where 
it is cultivated, but the ſeedſmen ſell the HopCloverby 
that name ſo they make no diſtinction between this, 


the Hop Clover, and Noneſuch; therefore, by which 


of theſe three titles the ſceds are bought, they prove 
the ſame. This ſort of Trefoil is much cultivated in 
that part of Eſſex which borders on Cambridgeſhire, 
The ſixth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this has upright ſtalks near two feet high, which are 
hairy, and garniſhed with trifoliate leayes, havin 
roundiſh lobes which are ſawed at their points. The 
flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalk, in long 
obtuſe, hairy ſpikes ; they are of a bright red colour. 
ſo make a pretty appearance during their continuance. 
It is an annual plant, ſo is not proper for ſowing with 
Graſs, otherwiſe it makes good fodder, 

The ſeventh ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France and Italy ; it riſes with 
a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk near three feet high, which 


is ſmooth, and garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 


lobes are two inches and a half long, and near a quar- 
ter broad, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, which are 
embraced by ſtipulz or ſheaths their whole length, 
The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks in 
very * ſpikes ; they are of a beautiful red colour, ſo 
make a 

ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


13 L The 


ne appearance. It flowers in July, and the 
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Corn; and the feeds of the Melilot being ripe about 
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The eighth ſort grows natural in Sy in and Italy; 
il r Fe | 


this riſes with near two feet high, 
garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are very 
narrow like Graſs, and are hairy. The flowers are 
produced at the top of the ſtalks in oblong conical 
ſpikes; the indentures of their empalements end in 
long briſtly hairs, which are almoſt equal in length; 
the ſpikes are hairy, and the flowers of a pale red co- 
lour, It flowers and ripens its ſeeds about the fame 
time as the former. 
The ninth fort 1s — r. Fr tay” fl 1 
which grows naturally avelly land in mo 
arts of England, wh oa cl of the ſteri- 
fr of the ſoil, for it is rarely ſeen upon good ground. 
This plant is ſeldom eaten by cattle, ſo is unfit for 
paſture, and is only mentioned here becauſe it is ſome- 


times uſed in medicine; it is an annual plant, whoſe 


root decays ſoon after it has perfected ſeeds. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally on arable land in many 
parts of England; this has trailing ſtalks which put 
out roots at their joints. The leaves ſtand upon long 
lender foot- ſtalks; the lobes are roundiſh, and are 
ſawed on their edges; the flowers are collected in 
roundiſh heads, ſtanding —_ ſlender foot-ſtalks, 
which riſe from the wings of the ſtalks; theſe have 
bladder empalements which terminate in two teeth. 
When theſe lie on the ground, their globular heads, 
having a little bluſh of red on their upper ſide toward 
the ſun, and the other part being white, have a great 
reſemblance of Strawberries, and from thence it was 
titled Strawberry Trefoil. 

Theſe ſorts are frequently preſerved in 
ſake of variety; they are eaſily (propagated by feeds, 
which may be ſown in an open bed 
in autumn or ſpring. The plants which come up in 
autumn, will grow much larger, and flower earlier in 
the ſummer than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ; 
ſo from thoſe ſeeds may be always obtained, 
whereas the other ſometimes miſcarry. When the 


p_ come up, they require no other care than to 


cep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 

they are too cloſe, _ 
The eleventh ſort is the common Melilot which is uſed 
in medicine ; it grows naturally among the Corn in 
many parts of England, particularly in Cambridge- 
ſhire in great plenty, where it is a moſt troubleſome 
weed; for in reaping, it is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate 
ot, ſo that it is carried in with the 


the ſame time with the Corn, they are threſhed out 
with it, and being heavy are difficult to ſeparate from 
it; and when a 2 of the ſeeds are ground with the 
Corn, it ſpoils the flour; for the bread, or whatever 
elſe is made with it, will have a ſtrong taſte like Me- 
lilot plaſter. 

The-roots of this plant are ſtrong and ligneous, from 
which ſpring out ſeveral ſtalks which rife from two 
to four feet gh, according to the goodneſs of the 
land. The ſtalks branch out, and are garniſhed with 


trifoliate leaves, having oval ſawed lobes of a deep 


reen colour. The flowers are produced in long ſlen- 

er ſpikes which ſpring from the wings of the Nals; 
they are of a bright yellow, and ſhaped like the other 
butterfly flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by naked feeds 
which ripen in Auguſt. | 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Bohemia an dAu- 
ſtria, but has been long cultivated in England as a 
medicinal plant, though at preſent it is rarely uſed ; 
it is ET The ftalks are large, hollow, and chan- 
nelled; they rife about a foot high, and ſend out many 
branches, which are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
whole lobes are * and ſlightly ſawed on their 


, edges, aromas, upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The 
- flowers are col 


ected in oblong ſpikes, which ſtand 
upon very long foot-ſtalks, ſpringing from the 22 
e 


of the ſtalks at every joint the whole key of t 


ſtalk ; they are of a pale blue colour, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Melilot ; theſe appear in June 
and July, and are ſucceeded by ſmall yellow ſeeds of 
a kidney ſhape, two or three being included in each 


gardens for the 


ö 
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ſhort pod; theſe ripen the beginning of September. 


The whole plant has a very ſtrong ſcent like that of 
Fenugreek, and periſhes ſoon after the ſæeds are ripe. 
If the ſeeds of theſe forts are ned to ſcatter, the 
plants will rife without care, and require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they grow too cloſe. 

LA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 804. Fœnum 
Grecum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 409. tab. 230. Fenu- 
greek. | * 

The CnaracTirs are, 

The empalement of the flower is belli ſbaped, of one liaf, 
cut at the top into froe almoſt equal ſegments. The flower 
is of the butterfly kind; the Kandel is oval, obtuſe, and 
reflexed; the two wings are oblong, reflexed, and ſpread- 
ing flat like the landard, ſo as outwardly to appear like 
a regular flower of three petals ;, the keel is very ſhort, ob- 
tuſe, and occupies the navel of the flower. It bas ten 
Hort riſing ſtamina, nine of which are joined, and one 
Rands ſeparate, terminated by fingle ſummits, and an 


oval oblong germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, cr owned ty 


a riſing ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an ob- 
N pod ee and cloſe filled with kidney-ſhaped 
eds... © 


This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
pn whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 
ies. 
The Spxcies are, 


. TrIGONELLA (Fænum Græcum) leguminibus ſeſſilibus 


ſtrictis erectiuſculis ſubfalcatis acuminatis caule erecto. 
Hort. Cliff. 229. Trigonella with ſcythe-ſhaped acute pods 
which are cloſe, ere, and fit cloſe to the talks, which are 
eref, Foenum Græcum ſativum. C. B. P. 348. Com- 
mon or cultivated Fenugreek. 


. TxIGoONELLA (Spincſa) leguminibus ſubpedunculatis 


congeſtis declinatus ſubfalcatis compreſſis pedunculis 
communibus ſpinoſis breviſſimis. Lin. Sp. 1094. 
Fenugreek wich foot-ſtalks to the pods, which are fickle- 
ſhaped and compreſſed, and the common foot-ftalks with 
ſhort ſpines. Fœnum Græcum fſylveſtre polyceration 
Creticum majus. Breyn. Cent. 79. Greater Cretan Fe- 


nugreek with many pods. 


3. TRIGONFLLA (Polycerates) leguminibus ſeſſilibus ar- 


cuatis confertis, caulibus procumbentibus. Trigonella 
with arched pods growing in cluſttrs, which fit cloſe to the 
flalks and trail on the ground. Fœnum Grecum ſylveſ- 
tre alterum polyceration. C. B. P. 348. Another wild 
Fenugreek with many pods. 


4. TRx160NELLA (Platycarpos) leguminibus pedunculatis 


congeſtis pendulis ovalibus compreſſis, caule diffuſo, 
foliolis ſubrotundis. Hort. Upſal. 229. Trigonella with 
cluſtered, oval, compreſeds hanging pods, having foot- 
ſtalks, diffuſed ſtalks, and roundiſh lobes. Melilotus 
ſupina latifolia ſiliquà lata membranacea compreſsa. 
Amman. Ruth. 151. Low broad-leaved Melilot, with 
broad, compreſſed, membranaceous pods. 


5. TRIGONELLA (Ruthenica) leguminibus pedunculatis 


congeſtis pendulis linearibus rectis, foliolis ſublance- 
olatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 776. Trigonella with linear ſtrait 
pods which hang down, and grow in cluſters upon - 
ails, and fpear-fſhaped lobes to the leaves. Melilotus 
ſupina anguſtifolia, medicæ folio, ſiliqua compreſsa. 
r rk 11 9. Arbe Melilot with 
the appearance of Medick, and a c ed pod. 
The kr ſort is the common 2 — ſeeds 
are uſed in medicine. Where this plant grows na- 
turally is uncertain, but it is cultivated in the fields 
in the ſouth of France, and in Germany, from whence 
reat quantities of the ſeeds are annually imported 
ere for uſe. 
It is an annual plant, which riſes with a hollow, 
branching, herbaceous ſtalk, a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with trifoliate 1-aves placed alternately, 
whoſe lobes are oblong, oval, indented on their edges, 
and have broad furrowed foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out ſingly at each joint from the wings of the 


ſtalk; they are white, of the butterfly kind, and fit 


very cloſe to the ſtalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by long 
compreſſed pods — ſome what like a broad — 
ending 
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ending in long points, having a broad membrane on 
one edge; thele are filled with ſquare yellow ſeeds, 
indented on one ſide like a kidney. The whole plant 
has a very ſtrong odour, 
This plant has not as yet been cultivated in any quan- 
tity for uſe in England, as it has generally proved a 
very uncertain crop, occaſioned. by the inconſtancy of 
the weather here, for in cold wet ' ſeaſons the plants 
are frequently killed before the feeds ripen ; and if 
any of them live long enough to perfect their ſeeds, 
the pods change of a dirty colour, and the feeds turn 
black and unfightly, when much rain falls about the 
time of their ripening ;z therefore the ſeeds which 
are imported from the continent, ate always preferred 
to thoſe of our own growth. _ | 
But as the conſumption of theſe ſeeds is very great in 
England, there are ſome perſons who are inclinable 
to make freſh trials to cultivate the plants here, and, 
as I have many years cultivated this in ſmall quanti- 
ties, and have made trials by ſowing the ſeeds at dif- 
ferent ſeaſons, and after various manners, by which I 
have acquired a knowledge of its culture, I ſhall here 
give ſuch directions for the management of this plant, 
as from experience has been found to ſucceed beſt. 
The ground in which this plant thrives beſt, is a light 
hazel loam, not enriched with dung ; this ſhould be 
made clean from the roots of weeds, and well ploughed 
twice, and harrowed fine before the feeds are ſown. 'The 
beſt time to ſow the ſeeds is the latter end of September 
or beginning of Auguſt; theſe ſhould be ſown in ſhallow 
grills like Peas. The rows ſhould be two feet aſunder, 
and the ſeeds muſt be ſcattered one inch diſtant from 
each other in the drills ; for if the plants are too cloſe 
together in the ſpring, they may be eaſily thinned 
with the hoe when the ground 1s cleaned, It the ſeeds 
are ſown at the before-mentioned time, the plants will 
appear in three weeks or a month after; and if the 
weeds appear at the ſame time, the ground ſhould be 
hoed over as ſoon as poſſible in dry weather, to deſtroy 
the weeds ; and when the plants are grown an ich 
high, the earth ſhould be drawn up to their ſtems in 
the ſame manner as is practiſed for Peas. This will 
ſecure their ſtems from being injured by ſharp cut- 


ting winds; and if a ridge of earth is drawn up on 


the north or eaſt ſide of each row, it will protect the 
plants from the pinching winds which blow from both 
thoſe quarters; for although this plant will not be in 
any danger from the froſt in-the ordinary winters, yet 


in very ſevere froſts they are ſometimes killed; but 


as this plant will live in any ſituation, where Peas 
ſtand through the winter, there will be no greater ha- 
zard of the one crop than the other. 
In the ſpring of the year the ground muſt be hoed 
again in dry weather to kill the weeds, and the plants 
ſhould be again earthed up in the like manner as Peas, 
with whoſe culture this plant will thrive; but there 
mult be great care taken to keep the ground as clean 
from weeds as poſſible, for if they are permitted to 
grow, they will ſoon advance above the plants, and 
reatly weaken them; and when their pods begin to 
orm, they cannot be too much —3 to the ſun 
and air, whereby they will be leſs liable to ſuffer from 
moiſture. 
When the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the plants will 
grow much ſtronger, and have many more ſide 
branches than thoſe which come up in the ſpring, ſo 
will produce a much greater crop of ſeeds, and theſe 
will produce their flowers five or {ix weeks earlier, ſo 
will have a better ſeaſon to ripen} but in order to 
have them better ripened, the top of the plants ſhould 
be cut off with garden ſhears about the middle of 


June, by which time the pods will be formed on the | 


lower part of the ſtalks, which will be greatly for- 
— 4 by topping of the ſtalks in the ſame way as is 
commonly practiſed for garden Beans; for where the 
plants are ſuffered to extend in length, the lower pods 
often miſcarry, or are leſs nouriſhed, and thoſe on the 
top of the ſtalks are late before they ripen; ſo where 
the topping of the plants is omitted, the pods at bor- 
tom will open and caſt out their ſeeds, before thoſe 


and erect. This is an annual plant which 


above will be ripe ; therefore to preſerve the firſt and 
cut off the ather, will be found the beſt method ; for 


by fo doing; the pods. will ripen equally, and much 


earlier in the ſeaſon. | 
If the ſummer proves warm, the ſeeds will ripen in 
Auguſt, and the plants ſhould then be cut off, and laid 
to dry for five or ſix days, in which time they. ſhould 
be turned two or three times, that the pods may dry 
equally then the ſeeds may be either threſhed out in 
the field, or the haulm may be houſed in a barn, to be 
hreſhed at a more convenient time. | 
he ſecond fort grows naturally in Crete. The ſtalks 
of this are lender, and riſe a foot high, ſending out 
ſeveral lender branches, which are garniſhed with tri- 
foliare leaves whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped, and 
ſawed at their ends, where they are indented ; theſe 
ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters from the ſides of the branches upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, which ſtand erect, being armed with 
ſhort ſpines, the flowers are ſmall, of a pale colour, 
and are ſucceeded by narrow pods ſtanding parallel 
. in 
July; the ſeeds ripen the end of Avguſt, and the 
lants decay ſoon after. 
he third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this 18 alſo an annual plant, — roots decay ſoon after 
the ſeeds are ripe. The ſtalks trail upon the ground, 


- 


and extend a foot and a half in length, ſending out 


ſeveral ſide branches; theſe are garniſhed with ſmall 
trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped and 
ſawed at their points. The flowers are Kt in 
cluſters at the wings of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, of 


a pale yellow colour, and fit very cloſe to the ſtalks ; 


theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort hooked pods, which fit 
cloſe ro the ſtalks in cluſters, ſpreading out every 
way. Itflowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. The root 
of this is biennial; the ſtalks trail upon the ground, 
and extend a foot in length, ſending out many fide 
branches; theſe are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
having roundiſh lobes, which are ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers come out from the wings of the 


ſtalks upon foot-ſtalks, growing in cluſters ; they arc 


ſmall, of a yellowiſh white colour, and are ſucceeded 


by oval compreſſed pods, rn ſeeds in 


each, It flowers in June, and the 


ripen in 
September. 


The fifth ſort alſo grows naturally in Siberia; this is 


alſo a biennial plant, whoſe roots decay ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe. The ſtalks of this are very flender, 
and trail upon the ground; they extend a foot and a 
half in length, and divide into ſeveral branches. The 
leaves are trifoliate ; the lobes are wedge-ſhaped, in- 
dented at the point, and ſawed; they are narrower 
than either of £ former. The flowers are produced 
in cluſters upon flender foot-ſtalks, which ſpring 
from the wings of the ſtalk; they are ſmall, and of 


a bright yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded by narrow. 


erect pods, which contain three or four ſmall ſeeds, 
This flowers and perfects its ſeeds about the ſame time 
as the former, The ſeeds of both theſe plants were 
ſent me by the late Dr. Amman, Profeſſor of Botany 
at Peterſburgh. 

Theſe plants are frequently cultivated · in gardens for 
the ſake of variety, but I do not know any uſe is 
made of either of the ſorts except the firſt, The 
ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in the places where the 
plants are deſigned to ſtand, for they will not bear 
tranſplanting. If they are ſown in autumn, in the 


ſame way as is before directed for the firſt fort, the 
pom will come earlier to flower, and good ſeeds may 


obtained with more certainty than from the ſpring 
plants. All the culture theſe require is to thin them 
where they ſtand too cloſe, and keep them clean from 
weeds, A few plants of each ſort in a garden will 

be ſufficient, as they have no great beauty, 
The ſeeds of the firſt ſort are very rarely uſed for in- 
ternal medicines, but are much uſed in fomentations, 
bathings, and cataplaſms, and alſo in emollient glyſ- 
ters, being ripening, diſſolving, and anodyne, and 
| good 
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for all kinds of tumours and ſwellings, to which 
purpoſe the farina or powder is very effectual. Far- 
riers and grooms make much uſe of it in drinks for 
horſes ; but theſe ſeeds are too hard to be pounded 
in a mortar, fo they ſhould be ground in a mill, 
TRILLIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 412. Solanum. C. 
B. P. American Herb Paris. | 
The CRARACTERS are, 

The flower has a three: leaved ſpreading empalement which 
is permanent, and three oval petals which are very little 
larger than the empalement; it has fix awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina <which are ſhorter than the petals, erect, and ter- 
minated by oblong ſummits which are the length of the ſta- 
mina, and a roundiſh germen with three ſlender ſtyles 
which are recurved, crowned by fingle ſtigmas. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a roundiſh berry with three cells, 
filled with roundiſb /ceds. | | 
This genus of hr is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixt 

whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and three ſtyles. 

The Spzcits are, 

. Trittwm (Cernuum) flore pedunculato cernuo, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 339. Trillium with a nodding flower growing 
upon a foot-ſtalk. Solanum Triphyllum, -flore hexape- 
talo carneo. Cateſb. Car. vol. 1. p. 45. Three-leaved 
Nightſhade, with a fleſh-coloured flower having fix petals. 
. Tzx1LLiM (Erefum) flore pedunculato erecto. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 340. Trillium with a growing ereci 
upon a foot-ſtalk. Solanum triphyllum Canadenſe. Cor- 
nut. 166. Three-leaved Canada Nightſhade. 
„Tamron (Seffile) flore ſeſſili erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
340. Trillium with an ere flower having no foot-ſtalk. 
Solanum triphyllum flore hexapetalo tribus 
purpureis, cæteris viridibus reflexis. Cateſb. Car. 1. 
p. 50. Three-leaved American Nightſhade with a flower 
of ſix petals, three of which are purple-coloured, and the 
other green and reflexed. | 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the woods in many 
parts of North America; the firſt was ſent me from 
Philadelphia by Dr. Benſel, who found it growing in 
plenty there. The root of this plant is tuberous, 
{ending out many fibres; the ſtalk is ſingle, naked, 
and 22 five or fi inches high, with three oval leaves 
placed at the top upon ſhort toot-ſtalks, which ſpread 
out in a triangle; theſe are two inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad, ſmooth, and of a deep green 
colour. From the center of the foot-ſtalks of the 
three leaves comes out one flower upon a ſhort foot- 
ſtalk, which nods. downward ; this has a three-leaved 
green empalement- which _=_ open, and within 
are three petals about the ſize of the empalement ; 
they are of a whitiſh green on their outſide, and pur- 

le within, having ſix ſtamina in the center, ſurround- 
ing the ſtyle, which have 2 ſummits. The 
flowers of this appear in April, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh ſucculent berries, having three cells filled 
with roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in June. 
The ſecond ſort has a taller ſtalk than the firſt. The 
three leaves are placed at a diſtance from the flower, 
which ſtands upon a — foot - ſtalk, and is erect; the 
petals of the flower are larger, and end with ſharper 

oints. | 
Ihe third ſort grows in ſhady thickets in Carolina. 
The ſtalk of this is purple; the three leaves grow at 
the top like the frlf, but they are much longer, and 
end in acute points; the petals of the flowers are long, 
narrow, and ſtand erect. 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown upon a ſhady border ſoon after they are ripe, 


and then the young plants will come up the next | 


ſpring ; but if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, they 
will remain in the ground a year. When the plants 
come up they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and 
in autumn, after their leaves decay, the roots may 
be tranſplanted to a moiſt ſhady place, where they are 
to remain. | | 
TRIOSTEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 211. Trioſteoſ- 
permum. Dillen. Hort. Elth. Dr. Tinkar's Weed, or 
talſe Ipecacuana. by 


claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


talis 
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The Cnanatcrrns are, ö 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into froe ſegment cubich are the length of the petal ; and 
a tubulous . of one petal, with a ſbort brim cut into 
five parts whichRtand ere; and five flender ſtamina the 
length of the tube, terminated by oblong ſummits, with a 
roundiſh germen ſupporting a cylindrical flyle, crowned by 
a thick ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
berry with three cells, each including one hard, three-cor- 
nered, obtuſe ſeed. | f 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle, 
The Syxcixs are, 


. Trx10sTEUM ( Perfoliatum) floribus verticillatis ſeſſi- 


libus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 176. Trieſteum with flowers 
growing in whorls,” and fitting cloſe to the flalks. Tri- 
oſteoſpermum latiore folio, flore rutilo. Hort. Elth. 
Broad-leaved Triofteoſpermum with a reddiſh flower, com- 
monly called Dr. Tinkar's Weed; or falſe Ipecacuana. 


. TriosTELM (Auguſtifolium) floribus oppoſitis pedun- 


culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 175. Triofteum with flowers 
growing oppoſite, having feot-ftalks. Periclymenum 

erbaceum rectum Virginianum. Pluk. Alm. 287. 
8 herbaceous, Virginian Honeyſuckle. 

he firſt fort grows naturally in the woods in moſt 
parts of North America; this has a root compoſed of 
thick fleſhy fibres, which are contored and rough, 
trom which ſpring ſeveral ſtrong herbaceous ſtalks 
riſing a foot and a half high, garniſhed at each joint 
by two oblong broad leaves embracing the ſtalk. 
From the boſoms of theſe come out the flowers in 
whorls, ſitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; theſe have em- 
palements which are cut into five ſegments. Fhe 
flowers are ſmall, tubulous, and cut ſlightly at the 
brim into five obtuſe ſegments ; they are of a dark 
red colour, inclining to purple; theſe appear the be- 
ginning of June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ber- 
ries, which turn yellow when ripe; they have three 
cells, in each of which is contained one hard ſeed. 
The root is perenfiial, but the ſtalks decay every 
autumn. | 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in its leaves be- 
ing longer and narrower. The flowers ſtand ſingle 
upon ſhort foot- ſtalks, and there are but two at each 
joint, whereas the other has many growing in whorls 
round the ſtalks; but the roots of both are indiffe- 
rently uſed in America by the title of Dr. Tinkar's 
Weed. 
Both theſe plants are natives of New England, Vir- 
ginia, and, ſome other northern parts of America, 
where their roots have been frequently uſed as an 
emetic, and are commonly called Ipecacuana. One 
of the firſt perſons who brought their roots into uſe 
was Dr. Tinkar, from whence many of the inhabitants 
have called them by the name of Dr. Tinkar's Weed. 
The leaves of the firſt ſort greatly reſemble thoſe of 
the true Ipecacuana, but the roots are of a different 
form z but ſo far as I can judge by the imperfect 
fruit of a ſpecimen in my collection of the true Ipe- 
cacuana, as alſo by the figure and deſcription given 
by Piſo in his Hiſtory of Braſil, it ſeems to belong to 
this genus. | x 
The firſt fort grows on low marſhy — near Boſ- 
ton in New England, very plentifully, where the roots 
are taken up every year, and are continued in uſe 
amongſt the inhabitants of Boſton.  _, 
This plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious gardens in 
England, and is hardy enough to thrive in the open 
air, but it ſhould be planted on a moiſt light ſoil ; 
for if it is on dry ground, there muſt be care taken to 


water the plants conſtantly in dry weather, otherwiſe 


clear from weeds ; and the following ſpring, when 


they will not thrive. It may be propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a border of Yoke earth, where 
the morning ſun only comes on it; but if the ſeeds 
are ſown in the ſpring, they will remain in the ground 
a whole year — the plants will come up, ſo that 
during this time the border muſt be conſtantly kept 
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the plants appear, they ſhould be duly watered in dry 
weather, which will greatly promote their growth ; 
but if the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the plants 
will come up the following ſpring. They muſt 
be conſtantly eve clean from weeds, which, if per- 
mitted to grow amongſt them, will ſoon overbear 
the plants while they are young, and either pe de- 
ſtroy them, or ſo much weaken them, that they will 
not recover in a long time. 

The plants may remain in this ſeed-border until the 
Michaelmas following, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain. Some of them ſhould be planted in pots, 
that they may be ſheltered in winter while young, leſt 
thoſe which are in the full ground ſhould be deſtroyed 
by ſevere froſt. | 
This plant may be alſo propagated by parting of the 
roots. The beſt ſeaſon for this work is in the ſpring, 
Juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, which is com- 
monly about the middle or latter end of March; but 
in doing of this, the roots muſt not be parted too 
ſmall, for that will prevent their flowering ſtrong. 


Theſe plants perfect their ſeeds in this country every | 


year, which, if ſown in autumn as ſoon as they are 
ripe, the plants will come up the following ſpring, by 
which means a whole year will be ſaved. The ſeed- 
ling plants will not flower until the third year, and 
then they are ſeldom ſo ſtrong as the older plants. 
TRIPETALOUS FLOWERS are ſuch as 
conſiſt of three leaves, which are called petals, to diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the leaves of plants. 
TRIPOLIUM. See AsrER. 
TRITICUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 512. tab. 292, 
293. Lin. Gen. Pl. 9g. Wheat; in French, Froment. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
It has an oval chaffy empalement with two valves, which 
incloſe two or three flowers. The petals have a double 

valve as large as the empalement; the outer valve is bellied 
and acute-pointed, the inner is plain. The flowers have 
three hair-like ſtamina terminated by oblong forked ſummits, 
and a top-ſhaped germen ſupporting two hairy reflexed 
ſtyles, crowned by feathery ſtigmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval oblong ſeed, obtuſe at both ends, con- 
vex on one fide, and channelled on the other, wrapped up 
in the petal of the flower. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's third claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Speis are, 


Tarricuu ( Hybernum) calycibus quadrifloris ventri- | ' 


coſis lævibus, imbricatis ſubmutiſis. Hort. Upſal. 21. 
Wheat with beards, having ſmooth, bellied, imbricated 
huſks, with four flowers. Triticum hybernum ariſtis 
carens. C. B. P. 21. Winter Wheat without awns, or 
common Wheat. 

. TxrricuM (A#ftivum) calycibus quadrifloris ventrico- 
ſis glabris imbricatis ariſtatis. Hort. Upſal. 21. Beard- 
ed Wheat with ſmooth imbricated bellies, and four flowers 
in each chaff. Triticum æſtivum. C. B. P. 21. Summer 
or Spring Wheat. 

3. Tarricun (Turgidum) calycibus quadrifloris ventri- 
coſis villoſis imbricatis ſubariſtatis. Hort. Upſal. 21. 
Wheat with hairy, bellied, imbricated, obtuſe huſts, con- 
taining four flowers. Triticum 5 villoſa quadrata, 
breviore & turgidiore. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 176. Wheat 
with four-cornered, ſhort, hairy, turgid ſpikes, commonly 
called gray Pollard, or Duckbill Wheat. 

. TriTICcuM (Quadratum) glumis ventricoſis villoſis im- 
bricatis ſpicis oblongis pyramidatis. heat with hairy, 
bellied, imbricated bhuſts, and oblong pyramidal ſpikes. 
Triticum ſpicà villola quadrata longiore, ariſtis mu- 
nitum. Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 176. Wheat with longer, four- 
rowed, hairy ſpikes armed with beards, commonly called 
Cone Wheat. 

. Triticum (Polonicum) calycibus bifloris nudis, floſ- 

culis longiſſime ariſtatis, racheos dentibus barbatis. 

Lin. SP. 

cup, which are long, naked, and bearded.. "Triticum 

Polonicum. Pluk. Phyt. 231. f. 6. Polonian Wheat. 

There are ſome other varieties of Wheat, which the 

farmers in different parts of England diſtinguiſh by 


lant. 127. Wheat with two flowers in each. 
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the grain increaſes in weight. 


2 
different titles, but they are only ſeminal variati6iis; 
which have riſen from culture. Some of theſe differ 
in the colour of their chaff, and others in the form 
of their ſpikes; but as they are ſubject to vary, we 
ſhall not enumerate them as different ſpecies. Theſe 
are, The red Wheat without awns, the red-eared 
bearded Wheat, many-cared Wheat, and naked Bar- 
ley: The five ſorts above enumerated I have ſown 
ſeveral years, and have always found them conſtant 
without variation, | 
Where Wheat grows naturally is very hard to deter- 
mine at preſent; but it is T ſuppoſed that 
Africa is the country, becauſe in the earlieſt accounts 
we have of it, there is mention of its being tranſ- 
ported from thence to other countries, and Sicily 
was the firſt country in Europe where this grain was 
cultivated ; but although the country of its natural 
growth is in a very warm climate, it is found to bear 
the inclemency of our rough climate very well; and 
in more northern countries, where the ſummers are 
long enough to ripen the grain, it is found to ſucceed. 
The firſt fort is the eommon Wheat which is ſown 
in moſt parts of England, and is fo well known as 
to need no deſcription: The ſpikes or ears of this are 
long; the grains are ranged in four rows, and lie over 
each other Tike the ſcales of fiſh ; the chaff is ſmooth, 
bellied, and is not terminated by awns or beards. 
The ſecond ſort is called Summer or Spring Wheat; 
this will ripen much earlier than the other, ſo has 
often been ſown in the ſpring of the year, at the ſame 
time with Oats ; but if the ſeaſon. proves wet, it is 
very ſubject ro grow tall, and have very thin grains, 
which has diſcouraged people from ſowing it at that 
ſeaſon; ſo that, unleſs from the ſeverity of the winter, 
or ſome other accident, the winter Corn is injured, 
the practice of ſowing Wheat in the ſpring is rarely 
uſed. | 
The third ſort is called in ſome places Gray Wheat, 
in others Duckbill Wheat and gray Pollard, but in 
Suſſex it is generally known by the title of Fullers 
Wheat; this ſort grows very tall, and if it is ſown too 
thick, is very apt to lodge with rain and wind, for 
the ears are large and heavy; they nod on one fide as 
The awns are long, 
the chaff hairy, which detains the moiſture, all which 
help to lodge it, for which reaſon many people do 
not chuſe to cultivate this ſort ; but where the roots 
are at a proper diſtance from each other, they will put 
out many ſtalks from each, and the ſtalks will be 
{tronger, and ſupport themſelves better, and the grain 
produces more flour in proportion than any of the 
other ſorts. The awns of this ſort always drop off - 
when the grain is full grown. 
The fourth ſort is more cultivated in Oxfordſhire and 
Berkſhire than in any other part of England. The ears 
of this fort are formed like a cone, ending with a ſlen- 
der point, from whence it had the title of Cone Wheat. 
Of this there are the white and red, which I believe 
are only varieties, for I have any ſeen them 
mixed in the field, The awns of this are long and 
rough, ſo the farmers ſay it guards the grain from 
birds, which has been a recommendation to ſow it, 
eſpecially near incloſures, where there is a ſhelter for 
birds. Mr, Tull prefers this ſort for ſowing in drills, 
but I have ſeen the third ſort anſwer much better in 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 
The Polonian Whear grows tall, the ears are long and 
heavy, ſo that where it is ſown too thick, it is very 
ſubje& to be lodged ; therefore the farmers little re- 


gard it; but it produces much flour, and therefore 


worthy of cultivation. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing of Wheat is autumn, and al- 
ways when the ground is moiſt, In the downs of 
Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and Dorſetſhire, the farmers 
begin ſowing of their Wheat in Auguſt, if there hap- 
pens rain; ſo that when they are in their harveſt, if 
the weather ſtops them, they employ their people in 
ſowing, for if the Corn is not forward in autumn, ſo 
as to cover the ground before winter, it ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeds well on thoſe dry lands, eſpecially if the ſpring 
ſhould prove dry ; but inthe low ſtrong lands, it they 
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get their Wheat into the ground by the middle of No- 
. vember, the farmers think they are in good ſeaſon ; 


but ſometimes it ſo happens, from the badneſs of the 
ſeaſon, that in many places the Wheat is not ſown till 
Chriſtmas or after, but this late-fown Wheat is ſub- 
ject to run too much to ſtraw, eſpecially.if the ſpring 
ſhould prove moilt. 


The uſual allowance of * to one acre of land 
is three buſhels, but from rep 


eated experiments, it has 
been found, that leſs than half that quantity is more 
than ſufficient z therefore, if the farmers have regard 
to their own intereſt, they ſhould ſave this expence of 
ſeed, which amounts to a conſiderable article in large 
farms, eſpecially when it is to be purchaſed, which 
moſt of the ſkilful farmers do, at leaſt every other 


year, by way of change; for they find that the ſeeds: 


continued long upon the ſame land will not ſucceed 
ſo well, as when they procure a change of ſeeds from 
a diſtant country. And the ſame is practiſed by the 
huſbandmen of the Low-Countries, who commonly 
procure freſh ſeeds from Sicily every ſecond or third 
year; which they find ſucceed better with them, than 
the ſeeds of their own country, In the choice of the 
ſeeds, particular regard ſhould be had to the land 
upon which it grew, for if it is light land, the Wheat 
which grew upon ſtrong land is the beſt, and ſo vice 
verſa. | | 
There have been ſome perſons in England curious 
enough to procure their ſeed Wheat from Sicily, which 
has ſucceeded very well, but the grain of this has 
roved too hard for our Engliſh mills to grind, which 
hs occaſioned their neglecting to procure their ſeeds 
from thence ; nor do I think there can be much ad- 
vantage in procuring the ſeeds from abroad, ſince 
the lands of England are ſo various, as to afford as 
much change of ſeeds as will be neceſſary. And the 
leſs we purchaſe from abroad, the greater will be the 
ſaving to the public; ſo that it ſhould be the buſineſs 
of ſkilful farmers to want as few ſeeds as poſſible, 
ſince, by exchange with each other, 32 may ſo con- 
trive, as not to part with ready money for any ſeeds. 
The land which is uſually allotted for Wheat, is laid 
fallow the ſummer before the Corn is ſown ; during 
which time it is ploughed two or three times, to bring 
it into a tilth ; and the oftener and better the ground 


is ploughed, and the more it is laboured with har- 


rows between each ploughing to break and divide the 
clods, the better will be the crop, and the fewer 
weeds will be produced. But in this article moſt of 
the farmers are deficient, for after they have given 
their -Jands one ploughing, they frequently leave it 
to produce weeds, which ſometimes are permitted to 


' ſtand until they ſhed their ſeeds, whereby the ground 


will be plentifully ſtocked with weeds; and as an 


excuſe for this, they ſay that theſe weeds will ſupply 


their ſheep with ſome feed, and the dung of the ſheep 
will mend their land ; but this is a very bad piece of 
huſbandry, for the weeds will draw from the land 
more than the dung of the ſheep will ſupply ; ſo that 
it is undoubtedly the beſt method to keep the ground 
as clean from weeds as poſſible, and to ſtir it often 
to ſeparate and break the clods, and render the land 
fine; and where the land can enjoy a winter's fallow, 
it will be of much greater ſervice to it than the ſum- 
mer; and by thus labouring of the land, it will be 
of equal ſervice to it as a dreſſing of dung. There- 
fore if the farmers could be prevailed on to alter their 
method of huſbandry, they would find their advan- 


tage in it; for the expence of dreſſing in ſome coun- | 


ties is ſo great, as to take away the whole profit of 
the crop. 
There is alſo a very abſurd method in common prac- 
tice with the farmers, which is the carrying out of their 
dreſſing, and ſpreading it on the land in the ſummer, 
where it lies expoſed till the ſun has dried out all the 
neſs of it, before it is ploughed into the ground, 
io that the drefling is of little value; therefore the 


dung ſbould never be laid on the land faſter than it | 
can be plougbed in, for one load of dung ſo managed, | 


is better than three in their uſual method. 
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As Wheat remains a longer time upon the ground 


than moſt other ſorts of Corn, it requires a greater 
ſtock of nouriſhment to lengthen and fill the cars: 
therefore, if the dreſſing is exhauſted-in winter, the 
Corn will have but ſhort ears, and thoſe but lean, nor 
will the grain afford much flour; fo that it frequently 
Rappers, that a light dreſſing of foot in the ſpring 
at the time the Wheat is beginning to ſtalk, proves of 
th ſervice to the crop, than a dreſſing of dun 
aid on the land before it is ploughed, eſpecially if the 
dung is not very good. Deep ploughing (where the 
ſtaple of the ground is deep enough to admit of it) 
will alſo be of great ſervice to the Corn, for the 
ſmall fibres of the roots, which are the mouths that 
ſupply the nouriſhment, extend themſelves very deep 
into the ground. I have traced, many of them up- 
ward of three feet, and believe they ſpread much 
farther where the ground is light; therefore it is of 
great advantage to the crop to have the ground ſtirred 
and looſened to a proper depth, for by ſo doing the 
roots will find a ſupply of paſture for the nouriſhment 
and augmentation o the ears, at the time they are 
forming, when it is moſt required; for if the ground 
is ploughed ſhallow, the roots will have extended 
themſelves to that depth by the ſpring, ſo that when 
the nouriſhment is wanted to ſupply the ſtalks, the 
roots are ſtinted by the hardneſs of the ſoil, which 
they cannot penetrate z when this is the caſe, the co- 
lour of the blade 1s frequently ſeen to change in 
April, and ſeldom recovers its verdure again; and 
when this happens, the ſtalks are always weakened in 
progonice to the decay of the blade; for it is well 
nown from long experience, that the leaves or blade 
of Corn, are neceſſary to draw in nouriſhment from 
the air and dews, for the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear; 
bur in order to aſcertain this, I have made trial of it, 
by cutting off the leaves of ſome roots of Wheat al- 
ternately, early in the ſpring, and have conſtantly 
found the ſtalks upon thoſe roots much ſmaller, the 


ears ſhorter, and the grain thinner than thoſe of the 


intermediate roots, whoſe blades were not cut. This 
ſhews the abſurdity of that practice of feeding ſheep 
upon Corn in the winter and ſpring. I have frequent- 
ly ſeen in ſome gardens, plants diveſted of their low- 
er leaves, which, Ignorant perſons have ſuppoſed to 
draw away the nouriſhment from the head; but where- 
ever this has been practiſed, I have always ſeen the 
plants have been greatly weakened by it; ſo that until 
thoſe leaves decay naturally, they ſhould never be 
taken off, 
Of late years, many compoſts have been advertiſed 
for the ſteeping of the ſeeds of Corn, in order to im- 
prove their growth, ſome of which have been ſold at 
a dear rate; but as ſo great ſucceſs was aſſured by the 
inventors to thoſe who ſhould make uſe of them, 
there were numbers of perſons who made the trial ; 
but ſo far as I have been able to get information of 
their experiments, they did not ſucceed ſo well as to 
encourage the uſe of theſe compolitions ; and from 
ſeveral trials which I made myſelf with great care, I 
always found, that the Wheat which had been ſteeped 
in theſe compoſitions came up ſooner, and grew much 
ranker in the winter, than that which had not been 
ſteeped ; but in the ſpring the unſteeped Wheat had a 
greater number of ſtalks to each plant, and the cars 
were better fed than thoſe which had been ſteeped ; 
therefore theſe ſorts of compoſts have been found of 
no real ule to the crop. 
My experiments were made in the following manner. 
The Wheat was ſown in drills, on the ſame ſpot of 
round; the ſeeds which had been ſteeped were ſown 
in alternate rows, and the intermediate rows were 
ſown with unſteeped Corn, The rows were a foot 


and a half aſunder, and the grains were all taken out 


of one meaſure, and ſown as equally as poſſible : the 
ſteeped Corn appeared above ground three days be- 
fore the other, and continued to grow faſter than the 
unſteeped Corn during the winter, but in the ſpring 


the blade of the ſteeped Corn changed its colour, and 


their points became of a brown colour, when I gave a 
| light 


light dreſſing to one of the rows, which ſoon recover- 
ed its verdure, and cauſed it to be the ſtrongeſt row 
of the whole; but the others which had not this dreſſ- 
ing, produced weaker ſtalks and ears than that which 
was not ſteeped. ; | LTP 

I have before obſerved, that in general the farmers 
ſow more than double the quantity of Corn on their 
lands than is neceſſary ; therefore there is a great 
waſte of grain, which in ſcarce years amounts to a 
conſiderable ſum in large farms, and to a whole coun- 
try, it is an object worthy the attention of the pub- 
lic: but I fear whatever may be ſaid to prevent this, 
will have but little weight with the practitioners of 
agriculture, who are ſo fond of old cuſtoms, as rare- 


ly to be prevailed upon to alter them, though they 


are extremely abſurd. But if theſe people could be 


revailed on to make the trial with care, they muſt 
ſoon convinced of their error; for if they would 


but examine a field of Corn ſown in the common way, 
they will find but few roots which have more than 
two or three ſtalks, * unleſs by chance, where there 
may be ſome few roots which have room to ſpread, 
upon which there may be fx, eight, or ten ſtalks, 


and frequently many more; but in a field of Wheat 


which had not a greater allowance than one buſhel 
of Corn to an acre, ſo that the roots had room to 
ſpread, I have obſerved the roots produced from 
to twelve, or fourteen ſtalks, which were ſtrong, 
and had long well nouriſhed ears, and the produce 
was much greater than in any of thoſe fields in the 
neighbourhood, which were ſown with the common 
allowance. And if the land is good, and the roots 
ſtand at a proper diſtance from each other, there will 
be few roots which will not produce as many ſtalks as 
I have here mentioned, and the ears will be better 
nouriſhed. 
Bur if the land is not covered with the blades of 
Corn by the ſpring, the farmers think they ſhall have 


no crop; whereas, if they would have patience to 


wait till the roots put out their ſtems, they would 
ſoon be convinced of the contrary; eſpecially if they 
could be prevailed on to draw a weighty roller over 
the Wheat in March, which will cauſe it to ſpread; 
and by ſettling of the looſe ground to the roots, the 
drying winds in the ſpring would be prevented from 
penetrating to their fibres, ſo that the roots will pro- 
duce the more ſtalks; but before this operation, it 
will be proper to have the Corn cleaned from weeds, 
if theſe are permitted to grow, they will draw away 
much nouriſhment from the Corn ; and if, at this ſea- 
ſon, the land is made clean from weeds, the Corn 
will ſoon after ſpread and cover the ground, whereby 
the growth of weeds will be greatly ſeſſened. 

There is not any part of huſbandry which requires the 
farmer's attention more, than that of keeping his 
land clean from weeds; and yet there are few who 


trouble themſelves about it, or who underſtand the | 


proper method of doing it; few of them know thoſe 
weeds which are annual, ſo as to diſtinguiſh them 
from thoſe which are perennial ; and without this 
knowledge, it will be much more difficult for a per- 
ſon to clean his land, let his induſtry be ever ſo great, 
for annual weeds may be ſoon deſtroyed if taken in 
time; whereas, if they are neglected, their ſeeds will 
ſoon ripen and ſcatter ; after which it will require 
three times the labour and expence to get rid of them, 
as would have been ſufficient at the beginning, and 
then the crop would have had no bad neighbours to 
rob it of its nouriſhment. The common method now 
practiſed is a very abſurd one, for the weeds are left 
to grow till the Wheat is beginning to ear, and the 
weeds are in flower; ſo the ground being covered by 
the Corn, all the low weeds are hid, and theſe are 
left to ripen and ſcatter their ſeeds ; the tall weeds 
only are taken out, and if the people employed are 
not careful, many of theſe will eſcape them, as they 
will be ſo intermixed with the ſtalks of Wheat as 
not to appear, unleſs, diligently ſought after. By 
this method the weeds of tall growth are permitted 
to ſtand, and rob the Corn of its nouriſhment, dur- 
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tiſed by Mr. Tull, has been almoſt univerſally rejected 
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ing the principal time of its growth, and the humble 


weeds are never deſtroyed ; and ing amon 
the ſtalks when they — 2 of — 
are broken and trod under the work- people's feet; 
yet however obvious this is to every farmer, none 
of them have thought of altering this practice. I 
would therefore recommend a method which is now 
in common practice amongſt the kitchen gatdeners, 
which has been found of great benefit to their crops, 
and has alſo been a great ſaving to them in the ex- 
pence of weeding; and this is making uſe of hoes for 
cleaning the Wheat early in the ſpring, before the 
ound is covered with blades of Corn. With this 
inſtrument, all the low as well as the tall weeds will 
be cut up, and if it is performed in dry weather, the 
weeds being then ſmall will ſoon die. Where the 
ground happens to be very full of weeds, it may be 
neceſſary to go over it a ſecond time, at about a fort- 
night after the firſt, to cut up any weeds which may 
have before eſcaped. By laying the ground clean at 
this time, the Corn will not be robbed of its nouriſh- 
ment; and there will not be time for the weeds to 
grow fo as to prejudice it much after, for the ground 
will be ſo muc ſhaded by the Corn, as to keep down 
the weeds, ſo that they cannot have time to ripen their 
ſeeds before harveſt. 50 
If, at the time of this operation, the roots of Co 
are cut up where they are too cloſe, it will be found 
of great ſervice to the other; but this, I fear, few of 
the old farmers will ever agree with me in ; tho' what 
I mention is not from theory but experiments, which 
have been repeated with great care; and where it was 
practiſed the produce of twenty rods of ground, was 
much greater both in weight and meaſure, than the 
ſame quantity of ground in the beſt part of the-field 
where this was not practiſed, and the ſtalks ſtood up- 
right, when a great part of the Corn in the ſame field 
was lodged. | 
I have often obſerved in thoſe fields where foot-paths 
are made through Corn-fields, that by the fide of thoſe 
paths where the Corn is thin, and has been trodden 
down in the winter and ſpring, that the ſtalks have 
ſtood erect, when moſt of the Corn in the ſame field 
has been laid flat on the groundz which was owing to 
the ſtalks being ſo much ſtronger from their _ 
more room, the other having been drawn up tall an 
ſlender by being ſo cloſe together. There is alſo ano- 
ther great advantage in Keeping Corn clean from 
weeds, and giving it room to ſpread,” which is, that 
the Corn is not ſo liable to take the ſmut as when ir 
is full of weeds, and the roots too much crowded, as 
I have frequently obſerved ; ſo that cleanneſs and free 
air, is as eſſential to the well doing and growth of ve- 
getables as animals; and the changing of the ſeed 
annually is alſo as neceſſary, as the change of air is to 
all ſorts of animals; for where this has been care- 
fully practiſed, there has rarely happened any ſmutty 
Corn in the field. ' | 
Brining of the ſeed Wheat is what the farmers gene- 
rally practiſe to prevent the ſmut, which in moſt 
years anſwers very well; but there is nothing which 
contributes more to this, than keeping the plants in 
good health, which is better effected by the method 
before propoſed ; for by ſtirring of the ground with 
the hoe between the roots of Corn in the ſpring, they 
will be better ſupplied with nouriſhment ; for iu ſtrong 
lands, where the water may have lain in the winter, 
the furface of the ground will bind fo hard on the 
firſt dry weather as to ſtint the Corn, and frequently 
cauſe it to change colour. When this happens, the 
roots ſeldom put out many ſtalks, and thoſe which are 
put out, are weak; but where the ſurface of the 
ground can be ſtirred to looſen the parts, the Corn 
will ſoon recover its .colour and ſtrength, and cover 
the land with ſhoots, an! 
What has been here directed, muſt be underſtood to 
relate to Wheat ſown in broad - caſt, which is the uſual 
method practiſed by farmers in every part of Eng- 
land; for the horſe-hoeing huſbandry which was prac- 


by 


- hoped for; part 
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by the farmers in every county, it being ſo oppoſite 


to their accuſtomed practice, that they cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to make trial of it; and indeed, by the 
abſurdity of the author in a few particulars, he has 
diſcouraged many from engaging in it, who would 
have practiſed it; but * nding Mr. Tull poſi- 
tively aſſerting, that the ſame land would nouriſh the 
ſame ſpecies of plants without changing the crops for 
ever, and this without manure, which being contrary 
to all experience, led them to believe his other prin- 


ciples had no better foundation. And he practiſed this 


method of ſowing the ſame ſpecies upon the ſame 
und, till his crops failed, and were much worſe 
than thoſe of his neighbours who continued their old 
method of huſbandry, and hereby his horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry was ridiculed by them, and laid aſide by gen- 
tlemen who were engaging in it. But notwithſtanding 
theſe and ſome other particulars which have been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Tull, yet it is much to be wiſhed that 


this new huſbandry might be univerſally praftiſed 
o have made ſufficient trial of 


for ſome few perſons w 
it, have found their crops anſwer much better than 


in the common or old method of huſbandry ; and 


the French, who have learned it from Mr. Tull's 
book, are engaging in the practice of it with greater 
ardour than *: of our own country : and although 
they had not the proper inſtruments of agriculture 


for the performance, and met with as ſtrong oppoſi- | 


tion from the perſons employed to execute the bu 
neſs as in England, yet the gentlemen ſeem deter- 
mined to perſiſt in the practice of it, though as yet 
few of their N have had the ſucceſs they 
y from the aukwardneſs of their la- 
bourers, and partly from their averſeneſs to practiſe 
this huſbandry, and alſo from their being made in 
land not well conditioned, but yet their produce has 
been equal to that of the old huſbandry; and they ſay, 
that if the produce of the land in the new method of 
huſbandry does not exceed that in the old way, yet 
by ſaving ſeyen parts from eight of the ſeed Corn, it 
is a great affair to a whole country, eſpecially in times 
of —_— | 
As Mr. Tull has given a full directions for the prac- 
tice of this huſbandry, I ſhall refer the reader to his 
book for inſtruction, and ſhall only mention two or 
three late experiments which have been made in his 
method, whereby the utility of it will more fully 
appear. Ws 
The firſt was in a field of Wheat, which was ſown 
partly in broad-calt in the common method, and partly 


' para to Tull's method ; the ſpots thus ſown were 
a 


not regular in lands, - but interſperſed indifferently in 
many directions. Thoſe parts of the field in Tull's 
method, were in rows at two feet diſtance, and ſtood 
thin in the rows. The roots of the Wheat in theſe 
ſpots had from ten to thirty ſtalks on a root, and 
continued upright till it was reaped ; whereas few of 
the roots in the common method had more than two 
or three ſtalks, and theſe were moſt of them lod 
before harveſt ; ſo that upon trial of the grain when 
threſhed, there was near a third part more in weight 
and meaſure, than from the ſame extent of ground, 
taken in the beſt part of the field ſown in the common 
way. 

2 trial was made in ſowing of the Corn in 
rows at different diſtances, with ſome ſown in two 
parts of the ground broad-caſt. The event was, that 
all which was ſown broad-caſt in the uſual way was 
lodged, as was alſo moſt of that where the rows were 
ſix or nine inches aſunder ; thoſe which ſtood a foot 
diſtance eſcaped better, but the rows two feet aſun- 
der were the beſt, and the produce much greater than 
any of the other; which plainly ſhews the abſurdity 
of that practice, in ſowing a great quantity of ſeeds 
to have a better produce, which is the 7 of moſt 
of the old farmers; and it was formerly the prevail- 
ing opinion among gardeners, who allowed near eight 
times the quantity of ſeeds for the ſame ſpace of 
ground as is now uſually ſown, and theſe crops are 
greatly ſuperior to any of thoſe. 
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The produce of an acre of Wheat is various, accord. 


ing to the neſs of the foil. In ſome of 


ſhallow, chalky, down lands, where there have been 
near four buſhels of Corn ſown, I have known the 


the 


produce not more than double of the ſeed ; but when 


land lie waſte, ſince the produce will not defray 
EX 
lo 


they are ſure to loſe by it. | 


this is the caſe, the farmer had much better let his 


the 


nce, ſo that more than the rent of the land+ i; 
i: and although theſe forts of crops are frequently 
ſeen on ſuch land, yet ſuch is the paſſion for plough. 
ing among the huſbandmen at preſent, that if they 
were not reſtrained by their landlords, they would in. 
troduce the plough into every field, notwithſtanding 


But although the produce of theſe poor downs is ſo 
ſmall, as before related, yet upon good land, where 
the Corn has ſtood thin upan the ground, I have 
known eight or ten quarters reaped from an acre, over 
the whole field, and ſometimes much more. And J 
have been informed by perſons of great credit, that on 
good land, which was drilled and managed with the 

orſe-hoe, they have had twelve quarters from an acre 


of land, which is a great produce; and this is with 


expected by the common huſbandry. 


prone certainty, if the ſeaſons prove bad, than can 


The fineſt field of Wheat I ever yet ſaw, was ſown in 


tice; but on the contrary, not one of thoſe in 
neighbourhood would follow it. 


ter markets; and theſe dealers have of late years 


judice of t 


et been given to it. 


* 
* 


ng to prevent any great want of it. 
h 


— 


cauſe of complaint on either ſide. - | 


Lin. Gen. Plant. 529. * 
The CHaracTtxs are, 


obtuſe petals, which are concave, and turn inward 


he French are building public granaries for the con- 
ſervation of their Corn, in moſt of their provinces z 
for as in ſome years they have great plenty of Corn, ' 
and at other time as great ſcarcity, they are contriv- 


en the Wheat is fold much under four ſhillings 
the buſhel, the farmer cannot pay his rent and live ; 
nor can the poorer ſort of people afford to purchaſe 
pos bread, when the Wheat 1s ſold at a price much 
igher than ſix ſhillings the buſhel; therefore when it 
it is at a medium between theſe, there can be no great 


 TRIUMFETTA. Plum. Nav. Gen. 40. tab. 8. 


\ The flower has no empalement; it has foe linear, ered, 


rows at a foot and a half diſtance ;- the allowance of 
ſeed to this field was three gallons, and by the com- 
mon practice of the farmers, there is ſeldom leſs than 
three buſhels, which is eight times the quantity: this 
Wheat was hoed by the hand twice in the ſpring, 
which colt five ſhillings and ſix-pence per acre. When 
the Corn was in ear, it was not leſs than ſix feet high; 
there were from twelve to twenty ſtalks on each root, 
which were ſo ſtrong as to all ſtand upright; the ears 
were very long, the ground perfectly clean from weeds, 
and the produce was more than eleven quarters to an 
acre of land. Theſe experiments, one ſhould imagine, 
would excite an induſtry among farmers to the prac- 


the 


The price of Corn varies continually, and this vari- 
ation is often very great in the ſpace of one or two 
years; ſo that from being ſo cheap, as that the far- 
mers could not pay their rents, in the compaſs of a 
year or two the price has been doubled; for one or two 
plentiful harveſts have lowered the price of Wheat fo 
much, as to make it difficulty for the needy farmer to 
go on with his buſineſs who wants ready money for his 
crops, as ſoon as he can prepare them for the market. 
This has eſtabliſhed a ſet o ple called dealers in 
Corn, who have taken the advantage of the farmer's 
wp and engroſſed their Corn to keep it for bet- 


in- 


creaſed ſo greatly in their numbers, to the great pre- 

e raiſers and conſumers of Corn, as may in 
time prove fatal to the country, by monopolizing the 
greateſt part of the produce, and then ſet their own 
price upon it; ſo that between theſe Corn-faftors as 
they are called, and the diſtillers, the price of bread 
may be too great for the labouring poor; which is an 
affair which requires more public attention than has 


xt 
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1RO 
ſixteen riſing ſtamina which are 21 
| ics ps the length of 2 detuls, — by fengle 
Ar, and a roundiſb germen ſupporting a ſtyle the 


th of the lamina, crowned by an acute bj we 
The germen afterward becomes a globular capſule, ſer with | 
long prickles on every fide, having four cells, each contain- 


ing one ſeed, which is comvex on one fide and angular on 
the other. 4 4 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnsus's eleventh claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whole flowers have from eleven to nineteen ſtamina 
incluſive, and one ſtyle. | 

There i but one Sptctzs of this genus at preſent 


 Fhivmearra (Lanna) Hort. Clif. 210. Triumfetta 


fructu echinato racemoſo. Gen. Plant. 40. Triumfetta 
with ee e fro 
The bade er this genus was given to it by Father Plu- 
mier, in honour of John Baptiſt Triumfetti, doctor of 
yſic and philoſophy at Bononia, who has publiſhed 
ome curious tracts in botany. 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt of 
the other iffands of the Weſt-Indies ; it riſes with an 
upright ſtem to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, which 
becothes 1 toward the bottom, and divides up- 
ward into four or five branches, which are garniſhed 
with leaves placed alternately their whole length 
theſe are about two inches and a half long, and almoſt 
two inches broad toward their baſe, divided almoſt in- 
to three lobes toward the top, and the middle divi- 
ſion ending in an acute 
under ſide, are co with a ſoft brown down, and 
have ſeveral veins running from the midrib to the 
ſides ; 2 is of a yellowiſh green, and a 
ittle hairy z their borders are acutely, but unequally 
wed, and ſtand upon foot-ſtalks an inch long. The 
branches are- terminated by long ſpikes of rs, 
which come out in cluſters from the ſide of the prin- 
cipal foot-ſtalk, at diſtances of about an inch. The 
flowers are ſmall, the petals nartow, and of a yellow 
colour; theſe are ſucceeded by burry capſules, ſome- 
thing like thoſe of the Agrimony, but are round; 
the prickles are 
every (ide. This plant generally flowers here in July 
and Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds do ſome- 
times ripen in England. . 
It is p ted by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot - bed early in the ſpring : and when the plants are 
come up, uy ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſe- 
parate pot filled with light, freſh, kirchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark ; they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun until 
they have taken new root, after which time they muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender exotic plants. During the ſummer 


ſeaſon the plants may remain in this hot-bed, but in | 


autumn they muſt be removed into the ſtove, and 


plunged. into the bark-bed, obſerving to refreſh them 
with water frequently; but in very cold weather it 


muſt not be given them in too great 0 If the 
png live through the winter, they will flower the 
allowing ſummer, ſo will ripen their ſeeds in au- 
tumn; but they may be continued two or three years, 

rovided they are carefully managed. 
TROLLIUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 620. Helleborus. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 272, Globe Ranunculus, or Locker 
Gowlans. 

The Craracrttrs are, mp 
The flower bas no empalement ; it has about fourteen al- 
moſt oval petals, whoſe points meet togetber; it bas nine 
neftariums, which are narrow, plain, incurved; and um- 
bilicated, which are perforated at their baſe, and a great 
number of briſtly famina, terminated by ereft ſummits, 
with numerous germina fitting cloſe like a column, having 


v0 ſtyles, but are crowned by pointed ftigmas. The germen 


terward become fo many capſules colletted into an oval 
each containing one feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 


i Lianæus z thirteenth. claſs, which includes thoſe 


| 


5 


int; they are veined on their 


nger than thoſe, and are placed on | 


' Trolls with the petals of rhe 


. Txocuws (Afiatitas) 


 croceo. Amman. Ruth. 01., Helhborr with a 


| F flowers the latter end of Ma 


TROPAOLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 421. 


points; it is eroct, N coloured, and falls 


. | | 
TRO 
plants whoſe flowers have many male and female 
The Srreis are; | 5; TE 
, | 1: Tartu (Erropers) corollis conniventibus, nec- 
tariis longitudine ſtaminum. Lin, Sp. Plant. 556. 


floewer neetins, and metta- 
of the ſamind. Helleborus niger, ra- 


riums the 


nunculi folio, flore globoſo majore. Tourn. -Inſt. R. 
barks Black Hellebore with u Crow-ſodt-leaf,. and a 
lobular commonly called Globe or 


rn ol patenribus, nectariis 
—— peralorum. Lin. Sp. Plant: $57. TYllius 
with an open ſoroading fiower, and netariums tht lung th 
of the petals. Helleborus aconiti folio, -Rore 2 


— — 
bane leaf, and a globular Safffon-evloured flower. 
The firſt ſort 8. naturally in the northern counties 
in England, and in many of Wales. I found it 
in ou * growing in che park of Burrow-hall, 
in Lancaſhire z it has a perennial, fibrous, black Yoor, 
from which ſpring up many leaves which reſemble 
thoſe of Wolf's-bane, cut into five ſegments almoſt 
to the bottom the ſtalk riſes near two feet high; it 
is ſmooth, hollow, and branches toward the top ;; each 
branch is. terminated by one large yellow flower, 
ſhaped like thoſe of Crow-foot, Which has no em- 
palement. Theſe are compoſed of ſeveral concave pe- 


| tals, whoſe points turn inward toward each other, co- 


vering the of generation, ſo ate of a globular 
7 8 had ch title of Globe Regus, 

and the beginning of 
Juhe, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. This plant is 
1 kept — gardens _ \ orgs is 
— — y parti E roots ; the beſt 
— doing this Fa end of September, 
when the leaves are beginning to decay. The roots 
ſhould not be divided into ſmall parts, if t 


hey are ex- 
pected to flower ſtrong the following year; theſe 


ſhould be planted at a foot diſtance from each other, 
and require a ſhady ſituation and a moiſt foil. The 


roots need not be removed or parted oftener than once 
-_ three years, unleſs there is a deſire of increaſing 
em. ; | . | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence it was brought to the Imperial Garden at Pe- 
terſburgh, and has been communicated fince to ſeveral 
of Europe; this differs from the firſt in having 
ger leaves, which are of a lighter green colour; 
their ſegments are fewer and larger, reſembling thoſe 
of the yellow Monk's-hood. The petals of the flower 
ſpread open, and do not converge at their points like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort. The flowers, ſtamina, and nec- 
tariums are of an elegant Saffron colour. It flowers 
in May. | | | 
This FAR may be propagated and treated in the ſame 
way as the firſt, but it requires a moiſter ſoil, and 
ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, but not under the drip 
of trees; it thrives beſt on a north border, where the 
ſoil is loamy, but not too ſtiff. In ſuch ſituations the 
plants will produce ſeeds in England, for if they are 
in a dry foil, or much ex to the ſun, they fre- 
quently die in ſummer. I have ſeen this ſort in the 
moſt flouriſhing ſtate, where the ſurface of the ground 
was covered with Moſs to keep it moiſt. - 
As the flowers of both theſe plants make a pretty ap- 
pearance during their continuance, they deſerve a 
place in every good 2 for the fake of variety, 
eſpecially as they will thrive in molſt ſhady places 
where few better plants will live; and by thus ſiting 
the plants to the different foils arid ſituations of a gar- 
den, every part may be furniſhed with beauties, and 
a greater variety may be preſerved. . Y 
Aa - 


430. tab. 244. Indian 


mindum. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Creſs. 


The Craractens are, 99326 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ending in 4 
he 
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The two under ſegments are narrow; their tail ends in 4 

nefarious horn, which is longer than the 7 

The flower has five roundiſh petals inſerted in the ſeg- 

ments of the ; the two upper fit cloſe to the 

foot-ftalk, but the lower have _ bairy tails. It has 
eight ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which de | 

equal, terminated by oblong riſing ſummits having four cells, 

and a roundiſb germen, with three lobes which are ſtreaked, 

ing a ſingle erett ſtyle, crowned by an nente. trifid 


t 
ſtigma. 'The germen afterward becomes a ſolid fruit dividing 


in three parts, convex on the outfide, — 9 within, having 
furrows, each part or cell including one furrowed 

Jef nom on one ſide, and angular on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linneus's eighth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 


whoſe flowers have eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. 


The Spxcizs are, | 


. TroraoLuM (Minus) foliis ſubquinquelobis, pets 
lis obtuſis. 8 93. Tropæolum with leaves 


which are almoſt into five lobes, and obtuſe petals 
to the flower. Cardamindum minus & vulgare. 


Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 433. The common or ſmaller In- 


dian Naſturtium. 


2. Troy&oLUM (Majns) foliis ſubquinquelobis — 
.  obtuſis. Hort. Volt 93. Tropæolum with Ave lobes to 


the leaves, and obtuſe petals to the flower. Cardamin- 


dum ampliore folio & majore flore. Tourn. Inſt. R. 
H. 430. Indian Naſturtium with a larger leaf and flower, 
. commonly called Indian Creſs. | 


The firſt fort grows naturally in Peru; this was firſt 
brought to Europe in 1684, and was riſed in the gar- 


dens of Count Beverning in Holland. 


It has a trailing herbaceous ſtalk, garniſhed with 
leaves almoſt circular, The foot-ſtalk is inſerted in 
the center of the leaf, like a buckler, as is the Navel- 


* wort; the leaves are ſmooth, and of a grayiſn colour; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, 


ſtandi n very long ſlender foot: ſtalks; they are 
of an mhable firutge, and are compoſed of five 


acute-pointed s; the two upper are large and 


rounded, the three under are narrow, and their tails 


join together, and lengthened into a tail two 


inches long. After the flower is paſſed, the germen 
turns to a roundiſh fruit which is furrowed, and di- 


vided into three lobes, each including one ſtreaked 


ſeed, It flowers from Midſummer till the froſt ſtops 
it in autumn. . 


There are two varieties of this, one with a deep 


Orange - coloured flower inclining to red, and the other 
with a pale yellow flower. ee 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Lima; this 


has larger ſtalks than the former. The leaves are alſo 
larger, and their borders are indented almoſt into 


lobes; the flowers are larger, and their petals are 
rounded at their points. There are two colours of 


this ſort as in the former, and one with double flowers, 


which is Propagated by cuttings, for it does not pro- 


duce ſee c 

The firſt ſort is leſs common at preſent in the Eng- 
liſh gardens than the ſecond, the flowers of the latter 
being larger make a finer appearance, for which jt is 
preferred; they are both eſteemed annual plants, tho 


they may be continued through the winter if they are 
kept in pots, and ſheitered in a good green-houſe, in 


like manner as that with double flowers is preſerved, |. 


and they may be propagated by cuttings as that is; 


but, as theſe ripen their ſeeds conſtantly every year, 
the | ge generally raiſed from ſeeds, which may 
be ſo 


wn in April in the places where they are to re- 
main, which ſhould be where their ſtalks may have 
ſupport, for they will climb fix or eight feet high 


when they are trained up, and then their flowers will | 


make a good appearance; but when they trail upon 


the ground, they will ſpread over the neighbouring 


plants and become unſightly. 


The flowers of theſe plants are frequently eaten in ſal- 


lads ; they have a warm taſte like the Garden Creſs, and 


are eſteemed very wholeſome; they are likewiſe uſed. 
for garniſhing diſhes. The ſeeds are pickled, and by 
- fome are preferred to moſt kinds of pickles for ſauce, 


cline and are un- | 


— 


2 


— 


TU BEROSE. See PoLYANTHES. 


HU 


TUBEROSE ROOTS are ſuch as conſiſt of an 
uniforta fleſhy ſubſtance, and are of a roundiſh figure, 

as Turneps, &c. | 

TUBULOUS PLANTS hire ſuch whoſe ſtems 
or flowers are hollow like a pipe. 

TULIP A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 3 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 376. Tulip. 

The CharacTies are, de 
T he flower bas no empalement ; it is of the bell. ſbape, and 
compoſed of fix vblant, oval, concave; eres 1 it 
has fix awl-fhaped flamina which ate ſhorter than the pe- 
tals,” tetrminated by oblong four-tornered ſummits, and 4 
large, oblong, taper, three-cornered germen, baving no ſyle, 
crowned by a tringalar, thrte-lobed, permanent fligng. 
The germen afterward turns to a three-cormered capſule 
having three cells, which are filled with compriſſed ſeeds 
lying over each other in a double order. a 
This genus is ranged in the firſt ſection of Linnæus's 
ſixth claſs, which contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 

The Sprerxs are, 

1. Tura (Sylveſtris) flore ſubnutante, fohis lanceola- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 305. Tulip with a nodding flower, 
and ſpear- leaves. Tulipa minor hitea Italca. 
C. B. P. 63. The ſmaller yellow Italian Tulip. 

2. TuLiea any „ flore erecto, foliis ovato-lance- 
olatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 306. Tulip with an ere# flower, 

and oval ſpear-ſpaped leaves. Common Tulip with all its 

varielies. | | 

The firſt ſort was formerly preſerved in the Engliſh 

ns, but ſince there has been ſo many varieties of 
the ſecond fort propagated in England, the firſt has 
been rejected, and is now only to be found in old 
neglected gardens. The petals of this flower end in 
acute points; the flower is yellow, and nods on one 
ſide, and the leaves are narrower than thoſe of the 
common fort. | 

The common Tulip is ſo well known as to need no 

deſcription, and it would be to little purpoſe to enu- 

merate the ſeveral varieties of theſe flowers, which 
may be ſeen in one good garden, finee there is no end 
of their numbers, and what ſome people may value 

at a conſiderable rate, others reject; and as there are 
annually a great variety of new flowers obtained 
from breeders, thoſe which are old, if they have nor 
very good r to recommend them, are thrown 
out and deſpiſed, I ſhall therefore point out the pro- 
perties of a good Tulip, according to the character- 
iſtics of the beſt floriſts of the preſent age. 1. It ſhould 
have a tall ſtrong ſtem. 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt 
of ſix leaves, three within, and three without; the 
former ought to be larger than the latter. 3. Their 
bottom ſhould be proportioned to their top, and their 
upper part ſhould be rounded off, and not terminate 
in a point. 4. Theſe leaves, when opened, ſhould 
neither turn inward nor bend outward, but rather 
ſtand erect, and the flower ſhould be of a middling 
ſize, neither over large, nor too ſmall. 5. The ſtripes 
ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing from the bottom 
of the flower; for if there are any remains of the for- 
mer ſelf-coloured bottom, the flower is in danger of 
loſing its ſtripes again, The chives ſhould not be yel- 
low, but of a brown colour. When a flower has all 
theſe properties, it is efteemed a good one. 

Tulips are generally divided into three claſſes, ac- 

cording to their ſeaſons of flowering z as Præcoces, or 

early blowers ; Medias, or middling - blowers ; and 

Serotines, or late blowers ; but there is no occaſion 

for making any more diſtinctions than two, viz. early 

and late blowers. | 

The early blowing Tulips are not near ſo fair, nor do 

they riſe half ſo high as the late ones, but are chiefly 
valued for appearing ſo early in the ſpring, ſome of 
which will flower the middle of March in mild ſea- 
ſons, if planted in a warm border near a wall, palc, 

_ hedge, or other ſhelter, and the others will ſucceed 
them; ſo that they keep flowering until the general 
ſeaſon for theſe flowers is come, which is toward the 
end of April. As theſe carly blowing Tulips — 

! ew, 


73: tab. 199, 200, 


few, 1 ſhall inſert the name of the principal of them, 
which are as follow : | 


1. Duke Van Toll, or 21. Vice-roy. | 
Winter Duke. 22, Maria. 


2. General Duke. 23. Aurora Van Batt. 
3. General Brancion. 


24. Paragon Grebberi. 
4. Pretty Betty. 223. Galatea. | 

5. Ducheſs of Brancion. 26. Marquis. 4 

6. Lac Verine. 27. Gilden Bloemen. 

7. Violet Ragans. . Alcetus, 4 

$. Violet Remow, + Jewel Van Haerlem. 
Pourpre Liſle. Jacht Van Delſt. 

9. Palto Van Leyden. 31. Goude Son. 

32. Flamboyant. 


10. Floriſante. | | 
11. Brandenburgh. 33. Bruyd Renard. 
34. Palamedes. 


or 


12. Nonſuch. a 
13. Admiral Crinki. 35. 


| Apollo. 
14. General Molſwick. 36. Juno. | 
15. Paragon Cleremont. 37. Silver: boot. 
16. Admiral Encuſen. 38. Florida Voorhelm. 
17. Morillion. 39. Roy d' Eſpagne. 
18. Nobleſt. 40. Metropolit. 
19. Early Perfect. 41. Konins-kroon. 


20. Superintendent. 


Theſe: are the names which have been impoſed on 
theſe flowers by the floriſts of the ſeveral countries 


where they were raiſed, and by which the roots may be 


obtained from Flanders and Holland, where the flo- 


riſts are very exact in keeping up their liſts of theſe 


flowers complete. 


The roots of theſe early blowing Tulips ſhould be | 


. planted the beginning of September in a warm 

bobs near a wall, — or hedge; becauſe if they 
are put into an open ſpot of ground, their buds are 
in danger of ſuffering by morning froſts in the ſpring. 
The ſoil for theſe ſhould be renewed every year, where 
people intend to have them fair, The beſt ſoil for this 
purpoſe is that which is taken from a light ſandy paſ- 
ture, with the turf rotted amongſt it, and tb this 
ſhould be added a fourth part of ſea ſand. This mix- 
ture may be laid about ten inches deep, which will be 
ſufficient for theſe roots, which need not be planted 
more than four or five inches deep at moſt. The off- 


ſets ſhould not be planted amongſt the blowing roots, | 


but in a border by themſelves, .— they may be 
lanted pretty cloſe together, ially if t are 
knall ; * che ſhould be taken —— — Bans 
decay, in the ſame manner as the blowing roots, 
otherwiſe they would rot if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
very wet; for theſe are not ſo hardy as the late blow- 
ers, nor do they increaſe half fo faſt as thoſe, ſo that a 
ater care is required to preſerve the offsets of them. 
hen theſe Tulips come up in the ſpring, the earth 
upon the ſurface of the borders ſhould be gently ſtir- 
red and cleared from weeds; and as the buds appear, 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be of 
great ſervice to cover them with mats, for want of 
which many times they are blighted, and their flowers 
decay before they blow, which is often injurious to 
the roots, as is alſo the cropping of the flowers ſo 
ſoon as they are blown; becauſe their roots, which 
are formed new every year, are not at that time ar- 
rived to their full magnitude, and are hereby deprived 
of proper nouriſhment. 
If, when theſe flowers are blown, the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove very warm, it will be proper to ſhade them with 
mats, &c. in the heat of the day; as alſo if the nights 
are froſty, they ſhould be in like manner covered, 
whereby they may be preſerved a.long time in beauty ; 
but, when their flowers are decayed, and their ſeed- 
veſſels begin to ſwell, they ſhould be broken off juſt at 
the top of the ſtalks, becauſe if they are permitted 
to ſeed, it will injure the roots. 

When the leaves of theſe flowers are decayed (which 
will be before the late blowers are out of flower) 
their roots ſhould be taken up, and ſpread upon mats 
in a ſhady' place to dry; after which they ſhould be 
cleared from their filth, and put in a dry place' where 


' the vermin cannot come to them, until the ſeaſon | 


'catal 


forts, in p 


one ſelf- colour; and have g 
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for planting them again, being very careful to pre- 


ſerve every ſort ſeparate, that you may know how to 
diſpoſe of them at the time for planting them again; 
becauſe it is the better way to plant all the roots of 
each ſort together (and not to intermix them, as is com- 
monly practiſed in moſt other kinds of flowers ;) for 
as there are few of them which blow at the ſame time. 


ſo when the ſeveral roots of one ſort are ſcattered 


through a whole border, they make but an indifferent 
appearance; whereas, when twenty or thirty roots 
of the ſame ſort are placed togethet, they will all 
flower at the ſame time, and afford a more agreeable 
here'are many curious perſons, who, in order to pre- 
ſerve their ſeveral kinds of Tulips,” and other bul- 
bous-rooted flowers ſeparate, have large flat boxes 
made, which are divided into ſeveral parts by ſmall 
partitions, each -of which is numbered in the ſame 
manner as the diviſions of their beds; ſo that when a 
ogue of their roots is made, and the numbers 
fixed to each fort in the beds, there is nothing more 
to do when they take up their roots, but to put every 
kind into the diviſion matked with the fame number 
which was placed to each fort in the bed, which faves 
a great of trouble in making freſh marks every 
time the roots are taken up, and effectually anſwers 
the purpoſe of preſerving the kinds ſeparate. 
The ſeveral ſorts of theſe early blowing Tulips riſe 
to different heights in their ſtems, ſo that ſcarcely 
any two of them grow to an equal height. The Duke 
Van Toll being one of the firſt that appears in the 
ſpring; is generally very ſhort-ſtalked, 45 the other 
| rtion to their earlineſs, are ſhorter than 
thoſe which ſucceed them, and the late blowing kinds 
are all of them conſiderably longer in their ſtems than 


any of the Praicoces, or early blowers ; ſo that when 


they are confuſedly rnixed together, they make a very 


indifferent ap egypt 55 | 
The late blowing Tulips afe ſo numerous, that, as I 
before obſerved, it would be to no purpoſe to attempt 


to give a catalogue of them. Theſe are generally ob- 
tained from breeders, which is a term applied to all 
ſuch flowers as are produced from ſeeds, which are of 
good bottoms and chives; 
theſe in time break into various beautiful ſtripes, ac- 
cording to the ground of their former ſelf-colour, but 
this mult be entirely thrown off, otherwiſe they do 
not eſteem a flower well broken. | 
Of theſe. breeders there hath been a great variety 
brought into England from Flanders of late years, 
which is the grand nurſery for moſt ſorts of bulbous- 
rooted flowers; but there are ſome curious perſons, 


who have lately obtained many valuable breeders 


from ſeed ſown in' England ; and doubtleſs, were we 
as induſtrious to ſow the ſeeds of theſe flowers as the 
people of France and Flanders, we might in a few 
years have as great a variety as is to be found in any 
part of Europe; for, although it is fix or ſeven years 
from the ſowing before the flowers blow, yet, if af- 
ter the firſt ſowing there is every year a freſh parcel 
ſown, when the ſeven years are expired, there will 
be conſtantly a ſucceſſion of roots to flower every year, 
which will reward the expeCtation, and keep up the 
ſpirit of raiſing; but it is the length of time at firſt, 
which deters moſt people from this work. : 
The manner of propagating theſe flowers from ſeeds is 
as follows: you ſhould be careful in the choice of 
the ſeed, without which there can be little ſucceſs ex- 
peed. The beſt feed is that which is ſaved from 
breeders which have all the good properties before re- 
lated, for the ſeeds of ſtriped flowers ſeldom produce 
any thing that is valuable. | | 

The method to obtain good ſeeds is to make 
choice of a parcel of ſuch breeding Tulip roots as 
you would ſave ſeeds from, and * them in a ſe- 
parate bed from the breeders, in a part of the garden 
where they may be fully expoſed to the ſun, obſerv- 
ing to plant them at leaſt nine inches deep; for if they 
are planted too ſhallow, their ſtems are apt to decay 
before their ſeed is perfected, | 


Theſe 


ning o 


bottoms to let the moiſture off; theſe muſt be 


| ke ſifted over them, about. half an inch thick. 
h 


*% 


The e 


which time they ſhould be removed into a more open 


here they ſhould remain during the winter ſeaſon; 


pulled up, the roots will 
of the ground. At Michaelmas they ſhould be freſh 


and prevent Moſs or weeds from growing over them; 


11 


Theſe flowers ſhould always be expoſed to the wea- 
ther, for if they are ſhaded with mats, or any other 
covering, it will prevent their perfecting the feed. 
About te middle of July, (a little ſooner or later; as 
the ſummer is hotter or colder) the ſeeds will be fit 
to gather, which may be known by the drynels of their 
ſtalks, and the opening of the ſeed - veſſels, at which 
time it may be cut off, and preſerved in the pods till 
the ſeaſon for ſowing it, being careful to put it up in 
a dry place, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to mould, 
which will render it good for little. 10 
Having ſaved a parcel of good ſeed, about the begin- 
f 4 is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing it, 
when there ſhould be provided a parcel of o. 


led - pans, or boxes, which ſhould have holes in their 


filled with freſh ſandy earth, laying the ſurface very 
even, which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as regu- 
larly as poſſible, that they may not lie upon each other; 
then there ſhould be ſome of the ſame light ſandy 


eſe boxes or pans ſhould be whefe they may 
have the morning ſun till eleven of the clock, in 
which ſituation they may remain until October, at 


ſituation, where they may enjoy the benefit of the ſun 
all the day, and be ſheltered from the north winds, 


bur in the ſpring, when the plants arc up, they ſhould 
be again removed to their firſt ſituation ; and if the 
ſeaſon ſhould be dry, they muſt be refreſhed with 
water while the plants remain but as ſoon as 


Eien em, to decay, there muſt be no more 
the 


it rot their tender bulbs; therefore 


boxes ſhould be ina oy during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, but not under the drip of trees. 
Thele plants, at their firſt arance, have very nar- 


row graſſy leaves like thole ef Onions, and come | 

up wih bending heads, in the ſame manner as they 

do; ſo that perſons who are unacquainted with them, 

may pull them up inſtead of Grafs whilſt they are | 

KR a oh agen: when hc a little more ex- 
ded, whi 


ch is rarely performed the firſt ; 
or they ſeldom appear before the middle of March: | 
and they commonly decay about the latter end of May, | 
or the beginning of June, according as the ſeaſon is 
hotter or colder. | | 
The weeds and Moſs ſhould alſo be cleared off from 
the ſurface of the earth in the boxes, and a little freſh 
earth ſifted over them ſoon after their leaves decay, 


which will be of great ſervice to their roots. Theſe | 
| boxes ſhould, be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, 


which, if permitted to grow therein, when they are 
apt to draw the bulbs out 


earthed again, and as the winter comes on, they muſt | 
be again removed into the ſun as before, and treated 
in the ſame manner, until the leaves decay in the ſpring, : 
when the bulbs ſhould be carefully taken up, and | 
planted in beds of freſh ſandy earth, which ſhould have 
tiles laid under, them, to prevent their roots from | 
ſhooting downward, which they often do when there 
is nothing to ſtop them, and thereby are deſtroyed. | 
| of theſe beds ſhould be about five inches 
thick upon the tiles, which will be ſufficient for nou- 
* ＋ theſe roots while they are young. 

The diſtance which theſe young bulbs ſhould be al- 
lowed, need not be more than two inches, nor ſhould 
they be planted above. two inches deep; but toward 
the end of October, it will be proper to cover the 
beds over with a little ffeſh earth about an inch 
deep, which will preſerve the roots from the froſt, | 


but, if the winter ſhould be very ſevere, it will be 
py r to cover the bed either with mats or Peas- 

aulm, to prevent the froſt from entering the ground, 
becauſe theſe roots are much tenderer while young, 
than they are after they have acquired ſtrength. 
In the ſpring the ſurface of the ground ſhould be 


gently ſtirred to make it clean, before the plants come 
| 2 


* 


| the bed to the depth intended, then ſome of the freſh 
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up; and if the ſpring ſnould prove dry; they mu 
frequently reftelhed WI — 8 * — » 
their growth ; but this muſt not be given to them in 
great —* 3 — leſt it rot cheit tender bulbs; and 
when the leaves are decayed; the weeds ſhould be ta. 
ken off, and the beds covered with freſh earth, which 
ſhould alſo de repeated again in autumn. 

In theſe beds the bulbs may remain two years, dur- 


ing which time they muſt be conſtantly kept clear 


from weeds, and in Ipricig and autumm frefh rarthed 
in the mariher alteady directed; afeef Which the bulbs 
muſt be taken vp, and planted itito freſh betls, at four 
inches afumder, and as many deep, whett the may 
remain two years more, during Which time they 
rang 3, 4. 8 bag culture as before; and after 

at, the g large ereugh to blow, th 
ſhould be taken up, and owe: in freſh bes at * 
uſual diſtance, and a the ſame manner as old robts: 
where, when flower, ſuch of them as are worthy 
to be pteſerved, ſhould be marked with fticks; and 
at the feaſon for taking up the bulbs, the y muſt 
be ſeparated from the others, in ordet to be planted 
as breeders in different beds; but you th by no 
means throw ont the teſt until they have flowered two 
or three years, becauſe it is impoffidle to judge ex- 
actly of their value in leſs time; for many, which at 
firſt lowering beautiful, will afterwards dege- 
nerate ſo as to be of little value; and others, which 
did not pleaſe at firſt, will many times imptove, ſo 


that We be preſerved until their worth can be 


well judged of. 
Inthis method many forts of new breeders will be an- 
nually raiſed, from which there will always be fine 


flowers broken, which, being the produce of a perſon's 


on fowing, will be greatly valued, becauſe they are 


not in other hands, w is what enhances the price 
of all flowers: and it has been entireiy owing co this 
method of railing new flowers, that the Dutch have 
been fo famous, amongſt whom the paſſiem for fine 
Tulips did ſome time reign ſo violently, that of 
the floriſts near. Haerlem have often given a d 
ducats for one ſingle root; which extravagance was the 
occaſion of an order being made by che States, to li- 
mit the utmoſt price that ſhould be afterward given 
for any Tulip root, were it ever ſo fine. 

Having thus given an account of the method of rail. 
ing thele flowers from ſeeds, 1 ſhall now proceed to 
the man t of thoſe roots which are termed 
breeders, ſo as to have ſome of them every year break 
out into fine ſtripes. 

There are ſome who pretend to have à ſecret how to 
make any fort of breeders break into ſtripes whenever 
they pleaſe, but this, I dare ſay, is without foundation; 
for from many experiments which I and others have 
made of this kind, I never could find any certainty of 
this matter. All that can be done by art, is to ſhift 
the roots every year into freſh earth of different mix- 
tures and a different ſituation, by which method 1 have 
had very good ſucceſs. | = 
The earth of theſe beds ſhould be every year different, 
for although it is generally agreed that lean, hungry, 
freſh earth doth haſten their breaking, and cauſe their 
ſtripes to be the finer and more beautiful, yet, if 
they are every year N in the ſame fort of foil, it 
will not have ſo mucheffect on them, as if they were one 
year planted in one ſort of earth, and the next year in a 
very indifferent one, as 1 have ſeveral times experi- 
enced; and if ome fine ſtriped Tulips are planted in the 
ſame beds with thebreeders, intermixing — 
it will alſo cauſe the breeders to break the ſooner. 

The beſt compoſt for theſe roots is a third part of 
freſh earth from a good paſture, which ſhould have 
the {ward rotted with it, a third part of fea fand, and 
the other part ſifted lime rubbiſh ; theſe hauld be all 
mixed together ſix or eight months at leaſt before it is 
uſed, and ſhould be frequently turned, im order to mix 
the parts well together. Wick this avixccure the beds 
ſhould be made about two feet deep, after the follow- 
ing manner: after the old earth is taken from out of 


earth 
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earth ſhould be put in about eighteen inches thick; 


this ſhould be levelled exactly, and then lines drawn 


each way of the bed, chequerwiſe; at fix inches dif- | 


tance, upon the center of each crofs, ſhould be placed 
the Tulip roots, in an upright poſition, and after 
having finiſhed the bed in this manner, the earth muſt 
be filled in, fo as to raiſe the bed fix or _ inches 
higher, obſerving, in doing this, not to diſplace any 
of the roots, and alſo to lay the top of the beds a little 
rounding to throw off the water. e | 
There are many perſons who are ſo careleſs in planting 
their Tulip roots, as only to dig and level the beds 
well, and then with a blunt dibble to make holes, in- 
to which they put the roots, and then fill up the holes 
with a rake, but this is by no means a good method; 
for the dibble, in ging the holes, preſſes the earth 
cloſely on each ſide, and at the bottom, whereby the 
moiſture is often detained ſo long about the roots as 
to rot them, eſpecially if the ſoil is inclinable to bind 
beſides the earth being hard at the bottom of the 
bulbs, they cannot fo eaſily emit their fibres, which 


mult certainly prejudice the roots. | 


Theſe beds ſhould be ſunk, more or leſs, below the 
ſurface, according to the moiſture or dryneſs of the 
ground, for the roots ſhould be ſo elevated as never 
to have the water ſtand near the reach of their fibres 


in winter, for moiſture is very apt to rot them; ſo 


that where the ſoil is very wet, it will be proper to 
lay ſome lime rubbiſh under the earth, in order to 
drain off the wet, and the beds ſhould be entirely 
raiſed above the level of the ground ; but to prevent 
their falling down into the walks, after froſt or hard 
rains, it will be proper to raiſe the paths between 
them, either with ſea coal aſhes or rubbiſh, eight or 
ten inches, which will ſupport the earth of the beds; 
and theſe paths may ſlope at each end from the middle, 
which will make paſſage for the water to run off as it 
falls. But where the foil is dry, the bottom of the 
beds may be ſunk eighteen or twenty inches below the 
ſurface, for in ſuch places the beds need not be more 
than four or ſix inches above the ſurface, which will 
be allowance enough for their ſettling. 
During the winter ſeaſon there will be no farther care 
required. The roots being planted thus deep, will 
be in no 3 of ſuffering by ordinary froſts, but 
if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, ſome rotten 
tan or Peas-haulm may be laid over the beds to keep 
out the froſt during the continuance, but this muſt 
be removed when the froſt is over ; and in the ſpring, 
when their leaves begin to appear above ground, the 
earth upon the ſurface of the beds ſhould be ſtirred 
to clear it from weeds, Moſs, &c. and when the 
flower-buds begin to come up, they ſhould be guard- 
ed from froſt, otherwiſe they are very ſubje& to 
blight and decay ſoon after they appear, if the froſt 
inches their tops; but they need only be covered in 
Fuch nights when there is a proſpect of froſt, for at 
all other times they ſhould have as much air as poſſi- 
ble, without which they will draw up weak, and pro- 
duce ſmall flowers. | | | 
When the breeding Tulips are in,flower, you ſhould 
carefully examine them, to ſee if any of them have broken 
into beautiful ſtripes, which, if you obſerve, there 
ſhould be a ſtick put into the ground by every ſuch 
root, to mark them, that they may be ſeparated from 
the breeders, to plant amongſt the ſtriped flowers the 
following year; but you 
whether they have thrown off their former colour en- 
tirely, as alſo when they decay, to ſee if they conti- 
nue beautiful to the laſt, and not appeared ſmeared 
over with the original colour, in both which caſes 
they are very ſubject to go back to their old colour 
the next year: but if their ſtripes are diſtinct and 
clear to the bottom, and continue ſo to the laſt, 
(which is what the floriſts call dyeing well,) there is 


no great danger of their returning back again, as 


hath been by ſome confidently reported; for if one of 
theſe flowers is quite broken (as it is termed, ) it wi 

never loſe its ſtripes, though ſometimes they will blow 
much fairer than at others, and the flowers of the 


— 


ould carefully obſerve, | 


out much more care, though indeed the ſtriping of 
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offsets will be often more beautiful than thoſe of the 
old roots. 

This alteration in the colour of theſe flowers may be 
ſeen long before they are blown, for all the green 
leaves of the plant will appear of a fainter colour, 
and ſeem to be ſtriped with white, or of a browniſh 
colour, which 1s a plain proof, that the jpices of the 
whole plant are altered, or, at leaſt, the veſſels thro' 
which the juice is ſtrained ;/ ſo that hereby particles 
of a different figure are capable of paſſing through 
them, which, when ent into the petals of = 


flower, reflect the rays of light in a different manner, 


which occaſions the ab fs ſee in the colours of 
flowers (but this is more fully explained in the arti- 
cle VectTATION, which ſee.) This breaking of the 
colours in flowers proceeds from weakneſs, or at 
leaſt is the cauſe of weakneſs in plants ; for it is ob- 
ſerveable, that after Tulips are broken into fine ſtripes, 
they never grow ſo tall as before, nor are the ſtems, 
or flowers, ſo large as before; and it is the ſame in all 
other variegated plants and flowers whatever, which 
are alſo much tenderer than they were before th 

were ſtriped ; ſo that many ſorts of exotic plants whi 

by accident became variegated in their leaves, are 
often rendered fo tender, as not to be preſerved with- 


Tulips doth 'never occaſion ſo great weakneſs in 
them as to render them very tender. The greateſt 
effect it hath on them, is in leſſening their growth, 
cauſing ſome (which, while they continued in their 
original plain colours, did riſe near three feet in 
height) to advance little more than two after their co- 
lours were altered; and the more beautifully their 
ſtripes appear, the ſhorter will be their ſtems, and 
the weaker their flowers. | 

There is nothing more to be obſerved in the culture of 
ftriped flowers than what has been directed for breed- 
ers, 3 that theſe ſhould be arched over with 
tall hoops and rails, that they may be ſhaded from the 
ſun in the day time, and protected from ſtrong winds, 
hard rains, and froſty mornings, otherwiſe the flowers 
will continue but a ſhort time in beauty; but where 
the inſtructions here given are duly followed, they 


may be preſerved in flower a full month, which is as 


long as moſt other flowers continue. 

There are ſome perſons who are ſo extremely fond of 
theſe flowers, as to be at a great expence in erecting 
large frames of iron work to cover their beds of Tu- 
lips, in ſuch a manner, that they may walk between 
two beds under the frames, over which are ſpread 
tarpaulins, ſo as to keep off ſun, rain, and froſt, 
whereby they can view the flowers without being at 
the trouble of taking off or turning up the tarpaulins, 
or being incommoded by the ſun or rain, which can- 
not be avoided where the covering is low ; beſides, by 
thus raiſing the covers, the flowers have a greater 
ſhare of air, ſo that they are not drawn ſo weak, as 
they are when the covering is low and cloſe to them; 
but theſe frames being expenſive, can only be made 


| A perſons of fortune ; however, there may be ſome 
OT W 


ood contrived at a ſmaller expence, which being 
arched over with hoops, may anſwer the purpoſe as 
well as the iron frames, though they are not ſo ſightly 
or laſting. 
But after the flowers are faded, the heads of all the 
fine ſorts ſhould be broken off to prevent their ſeed- 
ing; for if this is not obſerved, they will not flower 
near ſo well the following year, nor will their flripes 
continue ſo perfect; and this will alſo cauſe their ſtems 
to decay ſooner than otherwiſe they would do, ſo that 
their roots may be taken up early in June, for they 
ſhould not remain in the ground after their leaves are 
decayed. In taking the roots out of the ground, you 
muſt be very careful not fo bruiſe or cut them, which 
will endanger their rotting, and, if poſſible, it ſhould 
be done a day or two'after rain. When theſe roots 
are taken out of the ground, they muſt be cleared 
from their old covers, and all forts of filth, and 
ſpread upon mats in a ſhady place to dry, after which 


ey ſhould be put up in a dry place, where vermin 
13 O cannot 
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cannot get to them, obſerving to keep every ſort ſe- 
parate, but they ſnould not be kept too cloſe from 
the air, nor ſuffered to lie in heaps tagether, leſt they 


ſhould grow mouldy, for if any of the roots once take 
the mould, they commonly rot when they are plant- 
ed again, if not before. 


The offsets of theſe roots, which are not large enough | 


to produce flowers the ſucceeding year, ſhould be al- 
ſo put by themſelves, keeping each ſort diſtinct; theſe 
ſhould be planted a month earlier in autumn than 
the blowing roots, in particular beds by themſelves: 
in the flower-nurſery, where they may not be expoſed 
to public view ; but the earth of the beds ſhould be 
prepared for them in the ſame manner as for wg 2 
roots, though theſe ſhould not be planted above five 
inches deep, becauſe they are not ſtrong enough to 
puſh through ſo great covering of the earth as the old 
roots; they may be placed much nearer together than 
thoſe hich are to flower, and in one year moſt of them 
will become ſtrong enough to flower, when they may 
be removed into the flower-garden, and placed in the 
beds amongſt thoſe of the ſame kinds. 

TULIPIFERA. Herm. Hort. Leyd. Boerh. Ind. 


Plant. 11. p. 262. Liriodendrum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
609. [of Tulipa, a Tulip, and fero, Lat. to bear.] 
The Tulip-tree. | 


The CHARACTERS are, 


The proper involucrum of the flower is compoſed of two 


lar leaves, which fall off ; the empalement is compoſed | 
of th ark like petals, which fall away. | 


of three oblong plain 
The flower is nearly of the bell-ſhape, and has fix petals, 
which are obtuſe and channelled at their baſe ; the three 
outer fall F; it has a great number of narrow ſtamina, 
which are inſerted to the receptacle of the flower, having 
long narrow ſummits faſtened to their fide, and many ger- 
men diſpoſed in a cone, having no ſtyle, crowned by a Foul 
lobular ſtigma. The germen afterward become ſcaly ſeeds, 
| Ting over each other like the ſcales of fiſh, and form the 
reſemblance of a cone. PLES 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 
of Linneus's thirteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
lants whoſe flowers have many male and female parts. 
He has altered the title of it to Liriodendrum, — as 
the flowers of this tree have as little reſemblance of a 
Lily, as they have of a Tulip, the firſt title may be as 
well continued, eſpecially as it has been long known 
in Europe by the title Tulipifera. 6 
We have but one Spyrciks of this genus, viz. 
TuL1PIFERA (Liriodendron.) The Tulip-tree. Tulipifera 
arbor Virginiana. H. L. The Virginia Tulip-tree ; and 
by Linnæus Liriodendron foliis lobatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
This is a native of North America, where it grows ſo 
large as to be a tree of the firſt magnitude, and is gene- 
rally known thro' all the Engliſh ſettlements by the title 
of Poplar. Of late years there has been great num- 
bers of theſe trees raiſed from ſeeds in the Engliſh 
ens, ſo that now they are become common in the 
nurſeries about London, and there are many of the 
trees in ſeveral parts of England which do annuall 
produce flowers. The firſt tree of this kind whic 
owered here, was in the gardens of the late Earl of 
Peterborough, at Parſons een near Fulham, which 
was planted in a wilderneſs among other trees; before 
this was planted in the open air, the few plants which 
| were then in the Engliſh gardens, were planted in pots 
and houſed in winter, ſuppoſing they were too tender 
to live in the open air; but this tree ſoon after it was 
Placed in the full ground, convincing the gardeners 
of their miſtake, by the great progreſs it made, while 
thoſe which were kept in pots and tubs increaſed 
lowly in their growth; ſo that afterward there were 
many others planted in the full ground, which are now 
arrived to a large ſize, eſpecially thoſe which were 
| planted in a moiſt ſoil.” One of the handſomeſt trees 
of this kind near London, is in the garden of Wal- 
tham Abbey; and at Wilton, the ſeat of the Earl of 
Pembroke, there are ſome trees of great bulk but 
the old tree at Parſons Green is quite deſtroyed, by 
the other trees which were ſuffered to over-hang it, 


| 


| 


1 


| 


{moo 


| Expoſed to the ſun, 
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and rob it of its nouriſhment, from a fear of takin 
down the neighbouring trees, leſt by admitting the 
cold air to the Tulip- tree it would injure it. 
The young ſhoots of this tree are covered with a 
purpliſh bark ; they are garniſhed with large 
leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks are four inches long; they 
are ranged alternate; the leaves are of a ſingular form 
being divided into three lobes; the middle lobe * 
blunt and -hollowed at the point, appearing as if it 
had been cut with ſciſſars. The two ſide Ho are 
rounded, and end. in blunt points. The leaves are 
from four to five inches broad near their baſe, and 
about four inches long from the foot-ſtalk to the 
point, having a ſtrong midrib, which is formed by 
the prolongation of the foot ſtalk. From the midrib 
run many tranſverſe veins to the borders, which ra- 
mify into ſeveral ſmaller. The upper ſurface of the 
leaves is ſmooth, and of a lucid green, the under is 
of a pale green. The flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches; they are compoſed of ſix petals, 
three without, and three within, which form a fort 
of bell-ſhaped flower, from.whence the inhabitants of 
North America gave it the title of Tulip. Theſe pe- 
tals are marked with green, yellow, and red ſpots, 
ſo make a fine appearance when the trees are well 
charged with flowers. The time of this tree's flower- 
ing is in July, and when the flowers drop, the ger- 
men ſwells and forms a kind of cone, but theſe do not 
riſen in England. | 
r. Cateſby, in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, &c. 


ſays, There are ſome of theſe trees in America, which 


are thirty feet in circumference z that the boughs are 
unequal and irregular, making ſeveral bends or el- 
bows, which render the trees diſtinguiſhable at a great 
diſtance, even when they have no , upon them. 
They are found in moſt parts of the northern conti- 
nent of America, from the Cape of Florida to New 
England, where the timber is of great uſe, particu- 
larly for making of periaugues, the trunks of theſe 
being large enough to be hollowed into the ſhape of 
thoſe boats, ſo they are of one piece. | 
This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which are now an- 
nually imported in great plenty from America. Theſe 
may be either ſown in pots or tubs filled with light 
earth from the kitchen-garden, or in a bed in the full 
Agr Thoſe which are ſown in the firſt way, may 
placed on a gentle hot-bed, which will forward 
their growth, ſo that the plants will acquire more 
ſtrength before winter, If they are thus treated, the 
glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun 
every day, and the earth in the pots ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water, for unleſs it is kept 
moiſt, the ſeeds will not grow; but this muſt be done 
with care, ſo as not to make it too wet, which will 
rot the ſeeds, When the plants appear, they muſt be 
{till ſhaded in the heat of the day from the ſun, bur 
freſh air muſt be admitted daily to prevent their draw- 


ing up weak, and as the ſeaſon advances, they muſt 


be gradually hardened to bear the open air. While 
the plants are young, they do not care for much ſun, 
ſo they ſhould be either ſhaded or placed where the 
morning ſun only ſhines upon them ; they muſt alſo 
be conſtantly ſupplied with water, but not have it in 
too great plenty, As the young plants commonly 
continue growing late in the ſummer, ſo when there 
happens early froſts in autumn, it 'often kills their 
tender tops, which occaſions their dying dowa a con- 
ſiderable length in winter ; therefore they ſhould be 
carefully guarded againſt theſe firſt froſts, which are 
always more hurtful to them than harder froſts after- 
ward, when their ſhoots are better hardened ; how- 
ever, the firſt winter after the plants come up, it will 
be the better way to ſhelter them in a common hot- 


bed frame, or to arch them over with hoops, and 


cover them with mats, expoſing them always to the 

open air in mild weather. Y 
he following ſpring, juſt before the plants begin to 
ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, 
in a ſheltered ſituation, where they are not too much 
The ſoil of theſe beds * 
| a ſoft 
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a ſoft gentle loam, not too ſtiff, nor over light this 


ſhould be well wrought, and the clods well broken, 
and made fine. There muſt be great care taken not 
to break the roots of the plants in- taking them vp, 
for they are eh tender; they ſhould be planted again 
as ſoon as poſſible, for if their roots are long out of 


the ground, they will be much injured thereby. Theſe | 


may be planted in rows at abont a foot diſtance, and 
at ſix inches diſtance in the rows, for as they ſhould 


not remain long in theſe nurſery-beds, fo this will be | 


room enough for them to-grow ; and by having them 
jo cloſe, they may be ſhaded in the ſummer, or ſhel- 
tered in the winter, with more eaſe than when they 
are farther apart. 

When the plants are thus planted, if the ſurface of 
the beds is covered with rotten tanners bark, or with 
Moſs, it will prevent the earth from drying too faſt, 
ſo that the plants will not require to be ſo often wa- 
tered, as they muſt be where the ground is expoſed to 
the ſun and air; after this, the farther care will be to 
keep them clean from weeds, and if the latter part 
of ſummer ſhould prove moiſt, it will occaſion the 
plants growin late in autumn, ſo the tops will be 
tender and liable to be killed by the firſt froſts. In 
this caſe, they ſhould be covered with mats to pro- 
ret them. | 

If the plants make great progreſs the firſt ſummer, 
they may be tranſplanted again the following ſpring 
part of them may be planted in the places where they 
are to remain, and the other ſhould be planted in a 
nurſery where they may grow two or three years to 
acquire ſtrength before they are planted out for good; 
though the younger they are planted in the places 
where they are to ſtand, the larger they will grow, for 
the roots run out into length, and when they are cut 
it greatly retards their growth, ſo that theſe trees 
ſhould never be removed large, for they rarely ſuc- 
ceed when they are grown to a large ſize before they 
are tranſplanted, Some trees I have ſeen removed 
pretty Jarge, which have ſurvived their removal, but 
young plants of two or three years old which were 
planted near them, were much larger in fifteen years 
than the old ones. | 
When the ſeeds are ſown upon a bed in the full 
ground, the bed ſhould be arched over with hoops, 
and ſhaded in the heat of the day from the ſun, and 
frequently refreſhed with water; as alſo ſhould the 
plants when they appear, for when they are expoſed 
much to the ſun they make but ſmall progſeſs. The 
care of theſe in ſummer muſt be to keep them clean 
from weeds, ſupplying them duly with water, and 
ſhading them from the ſun in hot weather ; but as 
theſe ſheds will not come up ſo ſoon as thoſe which 
were placed on a hot-bed, they generally continue 
growing later in autumn, therefore will require ſhel- 
ter from the early froſts in autumn; for as the ſhoots 
of theſe will be much ſofter than thoſe of the plants 
which had longer time to grow, ſo if the autumnal 
froſts ſhould prove ſevere, they will be in danger of 
being killed down to the ſurface of the ground, by 
which the whole ſummer's growth will be loſt, and 


ſometimes the plants are entirely killed by the froſt 


the firſt winter, if they are not protected. 
As theſe plants will not have advanced ſo much in 
their growth as the-other, they ſhould remain in the 
ſced-bed to have another year's growth before they are 
removed, therefore all that will be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve the ſecond year is to keep them clean from 
weeds ; and now they will not be in ſo much danger 
of ſuffering from the warmth of the ſun as before, 
therefore will not require ſuch conſtant care to ſhade 
them; nor ſhould the watering of them be continued 
longer than the ſpring, for if the autumn ſhould prove 
dry, it will prevent the plants from ſhooting late, 
and harden thoſe ſhoots which were made early in 
the year, whereby the plants will be in leſs danger 
from the early froſts. 
After the plants have grown two years in the ſeed-bed, 
they will be ſtrong enough to remove, therefore, in 
the ſpring, juſt at the time when their buds begin to 
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ſwell, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranfſs 
planted into nurſery-beds, and treated in the ſame way 
as has been before directed for the plants which were 
raiſed on a hot-bed. 
There are ſome people who propagate this tree by 
layers, but the layers are commonly two or three years 
before they take root, and the plants fo raiſed, ſeldom 
make ſuch ſtrait trees as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds ; tho? 
indeed they will produce flowers ſooner, as is always 
the caſe with ſtinted plants, | 
This tree ſhould be planted on a light loamy ſoil, 
not too dry, on which it will thrive much better than 
upon a ſtrong clay, or a dry gravelly ground; for in- 
America they are chiefly found upon a moiſt lighr 
ſoil, where they will grow to a prodigious ſize, though 
it will not be proper to plant theſe trees in a ſoil 
which is too moiſt in England, becauſe it might en- 
danger the rotting of the fibres of the roots, by the 
moiſture continuing too long about them, eſpecially 


if the bottom be clay, or a ſtrong loam, which. will 
detain the wet. | 


TURKS CAP. See LILI ux. 

TURKY WHEAT, See ZA. 

TURNEP. See Raea, 

TURNERA. Plum. Nov, Gen. 15. tab. 12. Lin, 
Gen, Plant. 338. . 

The CHARACTERS are, | ; 
The empalement of the flower is funnel-ſhaped, of one leaf, 
having an oblong, cylindrical, angular tube, and is cut 
into toe egments. The flower has five heart-ſhaped, point- 
ed, plain petals, with narrow tails which are inſerted in 
the tube of the empalement; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtami- 
na which are ſhorter than the petals, inſerted in the em- 
palement, and are terminated by acute: pointed ere ſum- 
mits, and a conical germen ſupporting three ſlender ſtyles, 
crowned by hairy many-pointed ſtigmas. The germen af- 
terward turns to an oval capſule with one cell, which opens 

at the top with three valves, and contains ſeveral + a 

obtuſe ſeeds. 

This genus of pow is ranged in the third ſection 

of Linnzus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have five male and three female parts. 
The Sexcies are, 

1, TuRNERA (Ulmifolia) floribus ſeſſilibus petiolaribus, 
foliis baſi biglanduloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 337. Turnera 
with flowers growing cloſe to the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, 
whoſe baſe has two glands, Turnera ulmitolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 15. Shrubby Turnera with an Elm leaf. 

2. TusNERA (Anguſtifolia) floribus ſeſſilibus petiolaribus 
foliis lanceolatis rugoſis acuminatis. Turnera with 
flowers fitting cloſe to the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, and 
ſpear-ſhaped es, of pointed leaves. Ciſtus urtice folio, 
flore luteo, vaſculis trigonis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 86. 
Ciſtus with a Nettle leaf, a yellow flower, and a three- 
cornered capſule. 

Theſe plants are both of them natives of the warm 
arts of America. The firſt ſpecies was found by 
ather Plumier in Martinico, who gave it the name 

of Turnera, in honour of Dr. Turner, a famous Engliſh 

phyſician, who lived in _ Elizabeth's reign, and 
wrote an herbal, in which he has chiefly deſcribed the 

uſetul plants. | E 

The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, 

who has figured it in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, 

under the following title, Ciſtus urticæ folio, flore 
luteo, vaſculis trigonis, vol. 1. p. 202 ; but both theſe 
ſorts were obſerved by my late friend Dr. William 

Houſtoun, in ſeveral parts of America, 

This ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of 

eight or ten feet, ſending out branches on every ſide 

the whole length; theſe are garniſhed with narrow 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy ; they are near 
three inches long, and about three quarters of an inch 
broad, terminating in acute points; they are obtuſely 
fawed on their edges, and ſtand upon very ſhort 
foot-ſtalks; theſe, when rubbed, emit a diſagreeable 
odour. The flowers grow from the foot-ſtalks of 
the leaves, to which they ſit very cloſe, having two 


pretty large leafy appendages to their empalements. 
he flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and are 


com- 


— — 
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compoſed of five large oval petals, whoſe tails are 


twiſted and join; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort tubu- 
lar 


ules having one cell, which opens at the top, 
* which turn back, and let ako 


ſtalk like the ſecond, and 


with three valves 
ſeeds. | 


The firſt ſart has a 
riſes to the ſame hei The branches of this are 
flender, and ſtiffer thoſe of the former. The 


leaves are oval, ſpear-ſha 
long, and an inch and à half broad, rough on their 
upper ſide, and of a lucid 
has many ſtrong veins, and is of a lighter green; 
they are ſawed on their edges, and have longer foot- 
ſtalks than thoſe of the ſecond ſpecies, and ſtand much 
farther aſunder on the The flowers ſit 
cloſe upon the foot-ftalks of the leaves, in like man- 
ner as the former, but the flowers are larger and of 
a brighter yellow. than thoſe of the former. Theſe 
differences remain conſtant,' and never alter when 
raiſed from ſeeds; ſo that from near thirty years ex- 
perience in ſowing the ſeeds, I may. pronounce them 
different ſpecies. 
Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and when the 
plants are come up two inches high, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; after which they 
muſt be treated as hath been directed for the Guavas, 
and other tender plants from the ſame countries, to 
which the reader is deſired to turn to avoid repetition. 
The ſeeds of theſe plants will often fall into the pots 
which are placed near them in the ſtove, which will 
, and ſoon furniſh plants enough, after a perſon 
15 once poſſeſſed of them. As they are too tender to 
live in the open air in England, they muſt be placed 
in the bark-bed in the ſtove, where, during the winter 
| ſeaſon, they muſt be kept warm and frequently water- 
ed; but in the ſummer ſeaſon, they mult have a great 
ſhare of air, otherwiſe they will draw up tender, and 
not produce many flowers. 
When the plants are grown pretty large, they may be 
treated more 10 by placing them in the dry ſtove; 
where, if they are kept in a moderate degree of heat, 
they will thrive and flower very well. Thoſe who 
would fave the ſeeds of theſe plants, muſt watch them 
carefully, becauſe, when they are ripe, they ſoon ſcat- 
ter if they are not gathered. 
Theſe plants produce their flowers great part of the 
year, if they are kept in a proper degree of warmth, 
ſo that there are ſome of the flowers in beauty for at 
leaſt nine or ten months, which renders the plants 
more valuable. | 
TURNSOLE. See HtriorroPIUM. 
TURRIT IS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 223. Dillen. Gen. 
Nov. 6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 733. Tower Muſtard. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong 
oval leaves, which are erect, clofe together. The 
flower bas four oblong, oval, entire petals, placed in form 
of a croſs, and fix eref# awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length of 
the tube, two of which are ſhorter than the other, termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits, and a taper germen a little com- 
preſſed, having no ſtyle, but is crowned by an obtuſe — x08 
The germen afterward becomes a long four- cornered pad 
with two cells, which are divided by an intermediate par- 
tition opening with two valves, and filled with ſmall, round 

ſb indented ſeed. 

his genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 

of Linnæus's kfteenth claſs, which contains the plants 
whoſe flowers have four long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and the ſeeds are included in long pods.. 

The Spzc1ss are, 

1. TusRIT1s (Glabra) foliis radicalibus dentatis hiſpidis, 
caulinis integerrimis amplexicaulibus glabris. Hort. 
Cliff. 339. Tower Muſtard with hiſpid lower leaves which 
are indented, and the upper ones ſmooth, entire, and em- 


- two inches and a half | 


; their under ſide | 


1 


— 


bracing the ſtalt. Turritis foliis inferioribus cichora- | 


ceis ceteris perfoliatze, Tourn, Inſt. 224. Tower Mu/- 


TUS 
tard 5 N under leaves like Cicory, and the upper liks 
ax. 

2. Tunktris (Hirſuta) foliis omnibus hiſpidis, caulinis 
amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 339. Tower Muſtard wvith 
all the leaves prickly, and the upper ones embracing the 
2 e hirſuta, non laciniata alba. 

. B. P. 101. A hairy plant reſembling Hede My 

but the leaves not 2 e e 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, upon walls and dry banks ; this hath its lower 
leaves much jagged on their edges, and are rough to 
the touch. The ſtalks rife a toot and a half high 
and are garniſhed with ſmooth grayiſh leaves, two 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad at 
their baſe, ending in points; theſe embrace the ſtalks 
with their baſe. The upper part 6f the ftalk has 
flender branches proceeding from the wings of the 
leaves, which ſuſtain tufts of ſmall white flowers, 
having four petals placed in form of a croſs. Theſe 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by long, ſlender, 
compreſſed, four-cornered pods, which grow erect 
cloſe to the ſtalk, and are filled with ſmall ſeeds which 
ripen in Auguſt, 

The ſecond fort grows naturally upon old walls and 
buildings in the northern parts of England; the lower 
leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of theDaily, but are rough. 
The ſtalks riſe eight or ten inches high, which are 
88 with oval leaves, whoſe baſes embrace the 

ks; they are as _ as the lower leaves. The 

upper part of the ſtalks branch into Nender ſtalks, 

which ſuſtain ſhort ſpikes of white flowers like thoſe 

of the former fort, which are ſucceeded by lender 

s having four corners, which are ſhorter than thoſe 

of the firſt fort. This plant flowers earlier than the 
firſt, and the ſeeds are ripe in July. 

Theſe plants are ſometimes kept in gardens for the 
ſake of variety; but if their ſeeds are ſcattered upon 
an old wall or building, in autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe, the plants will come up and thrive without 
farther care,” and their ſeeds will ſcatter on the walls 
and ſpread, ſo there will be no danger of the plants 
maintaining the ſituation, if they are not purpoſely 
deſtroyed. 

The other ſpecies are referred to Arabis, Braſſica, 
and Heſperis, under which articles they will be found. 

TUSSIL AGO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 487. tab. 276. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 856. Colt's-foot. | 

The CHaRacTERs are, 

The has one common cylindrical empalement, wheſe 
ſeales are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal. The flower is 
made up of hermaphrodite florets, which compoſe the diſk, 
and female half florets which form the rays or Horder. 
The hermaphrodite florets are funnel-ſhaped, and cut at 
the brim into five _ z theſe have five ſhort hair-like 
ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits; and a ſhort 
crowned germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a 
thick ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
cdmpreſſed ſeed, crowned with a hairy down. The female 
half florets are ſtretched out on one fide with a narrow 
tongue-ſhaped ſegmem; theſe have no ſtamina, but have 
a ſhort crowned germen, which turns to a ſeed like thoſe of 
the hermaphrodite florets, which ripen in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets, which are all fruitful, 

The Speis are, 

. Tvss1Laco (Farfara) ſcapo imbricato unifloro, foliis 
ſubcordatis, angulatis denticulatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
411. Colt's-foot wwith an imbricated ſtall bearing one 

* flower, and angular indented leaves which are nearly heart- 
d. Tuſſilago vulgaris. C. B. P. 197. Common 

Coli's. foot. | 

. Tus$1Laco (Auandria) ſcapo unifloro, ſubſquamoſo 
erecto, foliis lyrato ovatis. Lin. Sp. 865. Colf's-fc:t 
with one flower on each ftalk, and oval lyre-fhaped leave. 
Tuſſilago ſcapo unifloro, calyce clauſo. Hort. Uplal. 
259. Colt's-foot with one flower on each ſtalk, and a cleſed 
empalement. | | RY 

3. Tvs- 


3. TossiLaGo (Alpina) ſcapo 


1s 


cordato-orbiculatis crenatis. Hort, Cliff, 41.1. Coll's- 
foot with an almoſt naked ftalk bearing one flower, and or- 
bicular, heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves. Tuſſilago Alpina 
_ rotundifolia glabra. C. B. P. 197.  Rownd-ieaved 
ſmooth Colt's-foot of the Ap. Hop 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is vety common in watery 
laces in almoſt every part of England, and 1s rarely 
Lo in gardens ; for the roots creep under ground, 
and increaſe ſo faſt, that in a ſhort time they will 
ſpread over a large ſpot of 22 This plant is ſo 
well known as to need no deſcription. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a 
very low plant, whoſe leaves grow cloſe to the ground; 
they are of an oval form, and indented on the ſides 
like a lute. The flowers ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks 
which riſe between the leaves, and are three or four 
inches long, each ſuſtaining one flower at the top, of 
a dirty purpliſh colour. Theſe appear early. in the 
ſpring, and are ſucceeded by downy feeds which ri- 
pen in June. 


The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this is a 


- 


VAS 


ACC ARI A. See SaponARlia © 
VACCINIUM. Lin. Gem Plant. 434. 
Vitis. Idæa. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 607. tab. 
377. The Bill-berry, Whortle-berry, or 
Cran-berry ; in French, Airelle, or Myrtiille. 
The CHARACTERS are, x 
The flower has a ſmall permanent empalement fitting os 
the germen; it is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, which is ſlightly 
cut into four ſegments at the brim, <which turn backward ; 
it has eight ſtamina, which are terminated by horned ſum- 
mits having two awns on their backſide which ſpread 
aſunder; the points open. The germen is ſituated below 
the flower, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle longer than the ſtamina, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; it afterward turns to an 
umbilicated globular berry with four cells, containing a few 
ſmall ſeeds. 
This genus is placed in the firſt ſection of Linnæus's 
eighth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have eight ſtamina and one ſtyle. | | 
. Vaccinwum (Myrtillus) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ovatis ſerratis deciduis, caule angulato. Flor. Lapp. 
143. Whortle-berry with one flower upon each foot- 
talk, oval ſawed leaves which fall off in winter, and an 
angular ſtalk. Vitis Idæa foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu 
nigricante. C. B. P. 470. Black Whorts, Whortle-ber- 
ries, or Bill. berries. | 
. VacciniuM (Vitis Idea) racemis terminalibus, nu- 
tantibus, foliis obovatis revolutis integerrimis ſubtus 
punctatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 351. Whortle-berry with 
nodding branches of flowers terminating the branches, and 
oval leaves which are entire, turned back, and punctured on 
their under fide. Vitis Idza foliis ſubrotundis non 


crenatis, baccis rubris. C. B. P. 470. Red Whorts, or 
Whortle-berries. | 
. Vaccinium (Pen/ylvanica) foliis ovatis mucronatis, 
floribus alaribus nutantibus. }hbortle-berries with oval-, 
pointed leaves, and nodding flowers proceeding from the 
wings of the ſtalks. Vitis Idæa myrtinis folits, floſcu- 
lis dependentibus. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 321. fig. 4. 


ſabnudo unifloro, foliis | 


ts Ü—— 


v 
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low perennial plant, whoſe leaves are round, and in- 


dented at the foot-ſtalk in form of a heart, and their 
edges are crenated; their upper ſurface is ſmooth, and 
of a bright green colour; their under ſides ate a little 
downy and whitiſh; their foot-ſtalks ariſe from the 
ground, and are three inches long. The foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers which ariſe from the root are four 
inches long, woolly, and ſuſtain one purpliſh flower 
at the top, which is made up of hermaphrodite and 
temale florets, like thoſe of the other forts. | 

The two laſt are frequently kept in gardens for the 
ſake of variety ; they are eaſily propagated by parting 
their roots in autumn, and mult be planted in poi 
ſhady border, where they will thrive, and require no 
farther care but to keep them clean from weeds, 


TYPHA. Cat's-tail, or Reed-mace. 


Of this there are two ſpecies, which grow naturally in 
ſtanding waters in many parts of England, one with 
broad, the other with narrow leaves ; but as theſe 
plants will not live in dry ground, ſo it will be to no 
purpoſe to trouble the reader farther about them. 


VAC- 


Etats with Myrtle leaves, and ſmall depetiding 
ers. | 
4. Vaccinivm (Hiſpidulum) foliis integerrimis revolutis 


ovatis, caulibus repentibus, filiformibus, hiſpidis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 352. Whortle-berries with oval entire 
leaves. turning back, and a flender, creeping, briſtly ſtalk. 
Vitis Idza paluſtris Virginiana, fructu majore. Raii 
Hiſt. 685. Marſb Virginia Whorts with a larger fruit. 


5. Vaccinium (Oxycoccos) foliis integerrimis revolutis 


ovatis, caulibus repentibus filiformis nudis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 351. Whortle-berries with oval, entire, reflexed 
leaves, and naked, ſlender, creeping ſtalks: Oxycoccus 
ſeu vaccinia paluſtris. J. B. 1. p. 525. Whortle-berries, 
Moſs-berries, or Moor-berries ; by ſome callad Cran- 
berries. 9 8 

The firſt ſort grows very common upon large wild 
heaths in many parts of England, but is never culti- 
vated in gardens, it being with great difficulty tranſ- 
planted; nor will it thrive long when it is removed 
thither, for from many trials which I have made, by 


taking up the plants at different ſeaſons with balls of 


earth to their roots and planting them in gardens, I 


could never ſucceed ſo as to preſerve the plants above 


two years, and thoſe never produced any fruit, ſo that 
it is not worth the trouble of cultivating. ' 

The fruit of this ſort is gathered by the poor inha- 
bitants of thoſe villages which are ſituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of their growth, and carried to the market- 
towns. Theſe are by ſome eaten with cream or milk ; 
they are alſo put into tarts, and much eſteemed by the 
people in the north, but they are ſeldom brought to 
London. The ſhrub on which theſe grow riſes about 
two feet high, having many ſtems, which are garniſhed 
with oblong leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the Box-tree, 
but ſomewhat longer, and are a little ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the Ar- 
butus, or Strawberry-tree, of a greeniſh white co- 
lour, changing to a dark red toward the top. The 
fruit are about the ſize of large Juniper-berries, * 

13 0 
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of a deep purple colour, having 
they 1 like the b 
off with handling. | 
The ſecond ſort is of much humbler growth, ſeldom 
riſing above ſix or eight inches high. The leaves of 
this ſort are ſo like that of the Dwarf Box, as that, at 
a diſtance, the plants are often taken for it, even b 
perſons of ſkill. This is an evergreen ſhrub, whic 


a flue upon them when 
lue Plums, which rub 


= upon moory ground in ſeveral parts of the 


orth, but it is full as difficult to tranſplant into gar- 
dens as the other ſort ; though I have been aſſured by 
perſons of credit, that they have ſeen this ſort planted 
to make edgings to the borders of the gardens in Nor- 
way and Sweden, where the plants may grow much 
better, from the cold of thoſe climes, than they will 
do in England, for this is. a native of very cold coun- 
tries. 1 have ſeveral times received plants of this ſort 
from Greenland, by the whale ſhips. The berries of 
this ſort are red, and have a more agreeable acid fla- 
vour than thoſe of the firſt ſort. This fruit is fre- 
quently uſed for tarts in ſeveral of the northern coun- 
tries, where the plants grow wild upon the moors. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
rts of North America this has a low ſhrubby ſtalk 
ike the ſecond; the leaves arc ſmall, oval, pointed, 
and not unlike ſome ſorts of Myrtle; they continue 
green all the year; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves at every joint; their foot-ſtalks 
are pretty long, and nod downward ; they ſuſtain but 
one flower; they are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall red berries which ſeldom ripen here. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in marſhy grounds in 
moſt parts of North America. The ſtalks of this are 
lender, imbricated, and trail upon the ground; the 
ſcales are briſtly ; the leaves are oval, entire, and 
their edges turn backward ; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalk ; they are of an herbaceous 
white colour, and in their native ſoil are ſucceeded 
by large red berries, but in England the fruit never 
comes to perfection. f 
The plants of this ſort are difficult to preſerve in Eng- 
land, for they require a mooriſh boggy ſoil, which 
ſhould be covered with Moſs, and conſtantly kept 
wet, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 
The fifth ſort produces long ſlender branches not 
bigger than thread, which trail upon the moſly bogs, 
ſo are often hid by the Moſs. The branches are thin- 
ly garniſhed. with ſmall leaves, about the ſize and 
ſhape of thoſe of Thyme, having their upper ſurface 
of a ſhining green colour, but are white underneath. 
The flowers are generally produced toward the extre- 
mity of the ſhoots, which are in ſhape like thoſe of the 
former ſorts, but are ſmaller, and of a red colour ; 
theſe, grow upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by round, red, ſpotted berries, of a ſharp acid 
flavour, which are much eſteemed by the inhabitants 
of the places near the. bogs where they grow. Some 
uſe them for tarts, and others eat them with milk or 
cream. i 
This ſort is a native of bogs, therefore cannot by any 
art be propagated upon dry land; but where there 
are natural bogs, the plants may be taken up care- 
fully, preſerving ſome of the ſoil to their roots, and 
tranſplanted into the bogs in the autumn; and if they 
are once fixed in the place, they will ſpread and pro- 
pagate themſelves in great plenty, and require no far- 
ther care. 
The two ſorts firſt mentioned alſo propagate very faſt 
by their creeping roots, ſo that when they are fixed 
in a proper ſoil, they will ſoon overſpread the ground, 
for the heaths, upon which they naturally grow, are 
generally covered with the plants. The firſt fort grows 
with the Heath, their roots intermixing 1 and 
uently is found upon ſandy heaths in divers parts 
of England; but the ſecond ſort grows only upon 
mooriſh land, where, by its creeping roots, the ground 
is ſoon covered with the plants. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 


which are natives of Spain and Portugal, others of 
4 | 
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Germany and Hungary, and ſeveral of the northern 
pared of America, from whence thoſe large fruit are 
rought to England, which are uſed by the paſtry. 

cooks of London, during the winter ſeaſon for tarts 
but, as all theſe forts naturally grow upon ſwamps 

and bogs, they are not eaſy to tranſplant into garden; 

fo as to thrive or produce fruit, therefore there can 

be little hopes of cultivating them to advantage. 
VALANTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1151. Cruciata, 

Tourn. Inſt. 115. Creſſcport. 

The CHharacTEs are, [ 


It hath hermaphrodite ſolitary flowers in the place of the 
germen, of one leaf, cut into four oval acute ſegments, and 
four Htamina as long as the petals, terminated by ſmall 
Jummits, with a large germen ſupporting a ſlender ſeyl⸗ 
the length of the ſtamina, crowned by headed ftipmas ; ib; 
empalement afterward becomes a thick compreſjed capſule, 
containing one globular ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection ot 
Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, intitled Polygamia Mo- 
nœcia, which includes thoſe plants which have male, 
female, and hermaphrodite flowers on the ſame plant. 
The Spreirs are, 
1. VALANTIA (Hiſpida) floribus maſculis triſiqis herma- 
phroditici germini hiſpido inſidentibus. Lin. Sp. 1490. 
Valantia woith three male flowers fitting on the hiſpid ger- 
men of the hermaphrodite flowers. Aparine fennine Co- 
riandri ſaccharati. Park. Theat. 576. Goeſe-gra,s like 
a Coriander comfit. 

„ VALANTIA (Mzralis) floribus maſculis triſidis herma- 
phroditict germini glabro inſidentibus. Sauv. Montp. 
162. Valantia with three male flowers fitting on the 
ſmooth germen of the hermaphrodite. Cruciata muralis 
minima Romana. Col. Ecphr. 1. p. 298. 

 VALaNTIA (Aparina) floribus maſculis trifidis pedi- 
cillatis hermaphroditici pedunculo inſidentibus. Hort. 
Upfal. 302. Valantia with trifid male flowers filting on 
the foot-ftalks of the hgrmaphrodite flowers. Aparine ſe- 
al levi. Vaill. PI. 18. Gooſe-graſs with a ſmooth 
ced. 

4. VALANTIA (Articulata) floribus maſculis quadrifidis, / 

| 5 dichotomis nudis foliis cordatis. Hort. 
Opſal. 303. Valantia with male flowers evhich are qua- 

drifid, the knots of the forked ftalks naked, and heart- 
| ſhaped leaves. | | 

5. VALANTIA (Cruciata) floribus maſculis quadrifidis, 

pedunculis diphyllis. Hort. Upſal. 303. Valantia with 
quadriſid male flowers, whoſe foot-ſtalks have two leaves. 
Cruciata hirſuta. C. B. P. 335. Hairy Croſſiwort. 
Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated except in botanic 
gardens for variety. The four ſorts firit mentioned 
are trailing annual plants ; if theſe are permitted to 
ſcatter their ſeeds in autumn, the plants will come up, 
and require no farther care but to thin them, and 
keep them clean from weeds, 

The fourth ſort is an abiding plant ; this grows natu- 
rally in many parts of England ; the roots are yellow, 
and ſpread greatly in the ground ; the ſtalks have four 
leaves at each joint, placed in form of a croſs; the 
flowers are yellow, ſitting in whorls round the ſtalls. 
It is ſometimes uſed in medicine, but is generall; ge- 
thered in places where it grows naturally. 

VALERIANA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 131. tab. 32. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 43. Valerian. 

The CHaracTERs are, 
The flower has a ſmall empalement; it has one tub 1115 
petal cut into five ſegments at the brim, with «K 
honey gland on the inſide; it has three ſmall, erecti, 
ſhaped ſtamina the length of the petals, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits. The germen is ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crowned by a thick ſigma , it of- 
terward turns io a crowned capſule which falls off, in 
which is lodged a ſingle ſeed, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firit ſection of 
Linnæus's third claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Species are, | 

1. VALEMANnA (Phu) floribus triandris, foliis caulinis 

pinnatis, radicalibus indiviſis. Hort. Uptal. 13. Vole- 
rian 
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an with flowers having three lamina, winged leaves to 
2 Fee thoſe — the — undivided. Valeriana 

hortenſis. Dod. Pempt. 342. Garden Valerian. 
2. VALERIANA (Officinalis) floribus triandris, foliis om- 
nibus pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 15. Valerian with. three 
- tamina to the flowers, and all the leaves winged. Vale- 
riana ſylveſtris major. C. B. P. 164. Greater wild Va- 

an. 

3. 7 (Rubra) floribus monandris caudatis, 
* foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 15. Valerian 
with flowers having tails, one ſtamina, and ſpear-ſhaped 


entire leaves. Valeriana rubra. C. B. P. 165. Red 


Valerian. | ' ; 

4. VALERIANA (Anguſtifolia) floribus monandris cauda- 
tis, foliis linearibus integerrimis. Valerian with tailed 
flowers having one ſtamina, and linear entire leaves. 
Valeriana rubra anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 165. Narrow- 
leaved red Valerian. ; F 

5. VALERIANA (Calcitrapa) floribus monandris, foliis 
pinnatifidis. Hort. Upſal. 14. Valerian with flowers 
having one ſtamina and wing-pointed leaves. Valeriana 


foliis calcitrapæ. C. B. P. 164. Valerian with leaves | 


like thoſe of the Star-thiſtle. 1 

6. VALERIANA (Pyrenaica) floribus triandris, foliis cau- 
linis cordatis ſerratis petiolatis, ſummis ternatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 15. Valerian with three ſtamina to the flowers, and 
heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves growing on foot-ſtalks, placed 
by threes at the top. Valeriana maxima Pyrenaica, ca- 
lize folio. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 131. The largeſt Pyre- 
nean Valerian with a foreign Coll's- foot leaf. 

7. VALERIANA (Celtica) floribus triandris, foliis ovato- 
oblongis obtuſis integerrimis. Lin. Mat. Med. 23. 
Valerian with three ſtamina to the flowers, and oblong, 
oval, blunt, entire leaves. Nardus Celtica. J. B. 3. p. 
205. Celtic Nard. 

8. VALERIANA (Siberica) floribus tetrandis 
foliis pinnatifidis, ſeminibus palea ovali adnatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 13. Valerian with four equal ſtamina to the flowers, 
coing· pointed leaves, and ſeeds faſtened by an oval buſk. 
Valeriaua lutea humilis. Amman. Ruth. 18. Low yel- 

* low Valerian. 4 

9. VAL:tRANA (Locuſta) floribus triandris caule dicho- 
tomo, foliis linearibus. Flor. Suec. 32. Valerian with 
a forked talk and linear leaves. Valeriana arvenſis, præ- 
cox humilior, ſemine compreſſo. Mor. Umb. 53. 
Corn-ſallad or Lamb's-lettuce. 

10. VALERIANA (Vefſicaria) caule dichotomo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis, calycibus inflatis. Hort. Cliff. 16. Va- 
lerian with a forked ſtalk, ſpear-ſbaped ſawed leaves, 
and fewollen empalements. Valerianelle Cretica, fructu 
veſicario. Tourn. Cor. 6. Candia Lam” s lettuce with a 
bladder fruit. N | | 

11. VALERIANA (Coronata) caule dichotomo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis dentatis, fructu ſexdentato. Hort. Cliff. 16. 
Valerian with a forked ſtalk, ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, 
and a fruit having fix indentures. Valerianella ſemine 
ſte llato. C. B. P.165. Lamb's-lettuce with a ſtarry fruit. 

12. VALERIANA (Carnucopia) floribus diandris ringenti- 
bus, foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 15. Valerian 
with a ringent flower having two ſtamina, and oval leaves 
ſet cloſe to the ſtalk. Valerianella cornucopoides, flore 

aleato. Mor. Umb. Lamd's-lettuce with a helmet flower 
| Lhe thoſe of the Cornucopia. | 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in England, and others in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe; but as they are ſeldom cul- 
'tivated in gardens, they are omitted, leſt the work 
| ſhould ſwell too much beyond its intended bulk. 

The firit of theſe ſorts grows naturally in Alſatia, but 
is propagated in England for medicinal uſe, and is 
* in the ſhops by the name of Phu, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Mountain Valerian, which is alſo uſed in 
medicine, and is preferred to all the other ſorts by 
the modern phyſicians; W. the roots of this firſt 
are ſtill continued in ſome of the capital medicines, 
and are by ſome eſteemed equal in virtue, if not ſu- 

rior, to the wild ſort. . ; 
his hath thick, fleſhy, jointed roots, which ſpread 
near the ſurface of the ground in a very irregular 
manner, croſſing each other, and matting together by 


low, and ſend out branches from t 


ualibus, 
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their ſmaller fibres; theſe have a very ſtrong ſcent, 
eſpecially when dry. The lower leaves, which riſe 
immediately from the root, are many of them entire ; 
others are divided into three, five, or ſeven obtuſe 
lobes ; they are of a pale green colour and ſmooth. 
The ſtalks riſe three or four feet high; they are hol- 
heir fide by pairs, 

and are garniſhed with winged leaves, placed oppo- 
ſite at each joint, which are compoſed of four or five 
Re of long narrow lobes terminated by an odd one. 
he ſtalks, and alſo the branches, are terminated by 
flowers diſpoſed in form of an umbel; they are ſmall, 
tubulous, white, and cut ſlightly at the brim into 
five parts; theſe appear in May and June, and are 
ſycceeded by oblong flat ſeeds having a downy crown. 
This plant is propagated by parting of its roots, either 
in the ſpring or autumn, but the latter is much pre- 
ferable to the former, which ſhould be planted in beds 


of freſhdry earth, about two feet aſunder, for they com- 


monly ſpread and multiply very faſt. If the ſeaſon is 
dry, you muſt water the plants until they have taken 
root; after which they will require no further care, 
but to keep them clean from weeds; and in autumn, 
when their leaves are decayed, the roots ſhould be ta- 
ken up and dried for uſe. | 
The ſecond ſort is generally found upon dry chalky 
ſoils in ſhady places, in divers parts of England. The 
roots of this, which grow wild upon ſuch ſoils, are 
much preferable to thoſe of the ſame kind which are 
cultivated in'gardens; which is alſo the ſame of all the 
ſorts of aromatic plants, when gathered from their na- 
tive places of growth, where they are ſmaller, but 
have a ſtronger flavour. 

The roots of this plant are compoſed of long fleſhy 
fibres which are ſlender, and unite in heads. All the 
leaves of this ſort are winged; thoſe at the bottom 
are compoſed of broader lobes than thoſe on the ſtalks, 
and are notched on their edges; they are compoſed of 
ſix or ſeven pair of lobes terminated by an an odd one; 
theſe end in acute points, and are hairy. The ſtalks, 
in their natural ſituation, ſeldom grow much more 
than a foot high ; but, when the roots are cultivated 
in a garden, they grow more than twice that height; 
theſe are channelled, hollow, hairy, and are garniſhed 
at each joint with two winged leaves placed oppoſite, 
whoſe lobes are very narrow and almoſt entire. Ar 
the upper part of the ſtalk comes out two ſmall ſide 
branches oppoſite ; theſe, and alſo the principal ſtalk, 
are terminated by cluſters of flowers formed into a 
kind of umbel, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
firſt fort, but are ſmaller, and have a tinge of purple 
on their outſide. It flowers about the ſame time with 
the firſt ſort. | 

'This plant may alſo be propagated by parting the 
roots either in ſpring or autumn, as was directed for 


the firſt fort, but you ſhould always obſerve to plant 


them upon a dry, freſh, undunged ſoil, in which, 
though the roots will not make near ſo great progreſs 
as in a rich moilt ſoil, yet they will be much prefera- 
able to them for uſe. Theſe roots ſhould alſo be ta- 
ken up when the leaves decay in autumn, and pre- 
ſerved dry until uſed. 
The third fort grows naturally in rough ſtony places 
in the ſouth of France, and in Italy, bur has been long 
cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for ornament. 
The roots of this ſort are . Awe and as thick as a 
man's finger, ſpreading out on every ſide very wide. 
The ſtalks riſe about three feet high; they are round, 
ſmooth, of a grayiſh colour, and hollow ; theſe are 
garniſhed at each joint with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves near three inches long and one broad, drawing 
to a point at each end; they are generally placed by 
airs, but ſometimes there are three at the ſame joint 
anding round the ſtalk. The upper part of the ſtalk 
ſends out branches by pairs, which, with the princi- 


pal ſtalk, are terminated with red flowers growing in 


cluſters, which have long tubes, cut into five parts ar 
the top, and from the tube is ſent out a ſpur or heel 
like the flowers of Larkſpur. It flowers moſt part of 


ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly in ſucceſſion 


* | theſ⸗ 
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'.» theſe have a down, by which they are tranſported to a 
. good diftance. ; 
| There is a variety of this with white flowers, and one 
with pale fleſh-· coloured flowers, but they do not differ 
in any other reſpect, | 3 
It is ealily p opagated by parting of the roots in au- 
tumn, or by ſowing of the ſeeds ſoon after they are 
ripe, in a ſhady border, where the plants will ſome- 
times come up the ſame autumn, eſpecially if the 
ſeaſon proves moiſt, otherwiſe they will not appear 
till the following ſpring. When thele are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at about nine 
inches or a foot aſunder, obſerving to water them till 
they have taken new root; after which they will re- 
uire no farther care but to keep them -clear from 
weeds, and in autumn they muſt be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain. © 
Theſe plants grow large, therefore ſhould have room, 
ſo are not proper furniture for ſmall gardens. When 
the ſeeds of theſe plants light on joints of old walls 
or buildings, the plants will come up, and thrive 
as well as in the ground, and will continue 'much 
longer, ſo the ſeeds may be ſcattered between the 
ſtones of grottos and ſuch like buildings, where the 
plants will flower from May till the froſt ſtops them, 
and will make a good appearance. 
The fourth ſort grows about Montpelier, and upon 
Mount Baldus in Italy. The root of this is ligneous, 
but not ſo large as that of the former ſort ; the ſtalks 
riſe two feet high or better, and branch out on each 
ſide from the root to within ſix inches of the top; 
theſe are garniſhed with leaves which are three or four 
inches long, but are as narrow as thoſe of Flax. The 
upper part of the ſtalk is naked, and terminated by a 
compact cluſter of bright red flowers ſhaped like thoſe 
of the former ſort, but ſmaller. This flowers about 
the ſame time as the laſt, and may be propagated in 
the ſame way. | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 
it is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe. The lower leaves, which ſpread on the 
ground, are cut into many obtuſe ſegments; the ſtalks, 
when the plants are in good ground, will riſe near a 
foot and a half high, but upon dry ſtony ſoils not half 
ſo high, and when they grow out of the joints of old 
walls, not more than three inches high ; theſe are hol- 
low, ſmooth, and round, ſending out branches by 
pairs from the upper joints; they are garniſhed with 
wing-pointed leaves, whoſe lobes or ſegments are very 
narrow, The ſtalk and branches are terminted by 
tufts of flowers ſhaped like thoſe of the Garden Vale- 
rian, but are ſmaller, and have a fleſh-coloured tinge 
at the top. The ſeeds have a down, which helps to 
ſpread them, ſo it propagates without care. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains ; this has a fibrous perennial root, from 
which come out many heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding 
upon foot-ſtalks more than a foot in length. The 
leaves are four inches over each way ; they are bluntly 
ſawed on their edges, of a bright green on their upper 
ſide, and ſmooth, but their under fide is pale, and a 
little hairy. The ſtalks riſe three feet high ; they are 
hollow, channelled, and ſend out branches oppoſite 
toward the top, and are garniſhed with leaves placed 
oppolite, which are ſhaped like thoſe below, but are 
a little pointed; and frequently at the top there are 
three leaves placed round the ſtalks, ſtanding upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The ſtalk and branches are termi- 
nated by pale fleſh-coloured flowers, diſpoſed in form 
of umbels, which have very ſhort ſpurs or heels. It 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt, which 
are crowned with down, whereby they are tranſported 
to a diſtance. 0 | | 
This plant delights in ſhade and a moiſt ſoil; it may 
be propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds on a ſhady bor- 
der ſoon after they are. ripe, and when the plants 
come up, they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as 
is before directed for the third ſort. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and Sy- 
rian Mountains; this was ſent me by Dr. Allione frem 


— 
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Turin, who gathered it on the Alps near that place 


it is a very humble pus The ſtalks trail upon the 
round among the Moſs, and put out roots at their 
Joints, which ſwell into knobs or tubers, 
The leaves are oblong, oval, and entire; the flower: 
ſtalks riſe three or four inches high, and are garniſhed 
with two or three pair of ſmall. oval leaves; the 
flowers are ſmall, of a pale incarnate colour, and are 
formed in a looſe ſpike fitting: very cloſe to the ſtalk. 
It flowers in June, but does not produce feeds here. 
This plant is difficult to preſerve in gardens, for it na- 
turally grows upon rocky mountains which are co- 
vered with Moſs, where the ſnow continues fix or ſe- 


ven months, ſo it requires a very cold ſituation and 


a ſtony foil, 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a 
biennial plant, which flowers and produces ſeeds the 
ſecond year and then decays. The leaves of this 
are winged ; the lobes of the lower leaves are oblong, 
oval, and end in roundiſh points ; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
high, and are garniſhed with leaves compoſed of four 
or five pair of lobes, terminated by a broad one, which 
is cut into three or five points. The lobes of theſe 
are acute · pointed; theſe leaves are placed by pairs, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalks ; they are ſmooth, and of 
a pale yellowiſh colour. The upper part of the ſtalk 
has two pair of branches; the lower pair are near 
three lackls long, but the upper are not half that 
length: theſe, and alſo the principal ſtalk, are termi- 


nated by bright yellow flowers collected in a ſort of 


umbel, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt fort. 


It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn; it 


is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are to remain; this may be performed either 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or in the ſpring; 


they have ſucceeded with me equally at both ſeaſons, 


When the plants come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds, 
which is all the culture they require. 

The ninth ſort is is the common Corn-ſallad which is 
cultivated in gardens, but 1s found growing naturally 
upon arable land among the Corn in many parts of 
England; this is an annual plant, which dies when it 
has perfected its ſeeds. The lower leaves of this are 
oblong, and broad at their points, which are rounded, 
and narrowed at their baſe, where they embrace each 
other ; theſe are from three quarters of an inch to two 
inches long, in proportion tothe goodneſs of the ground. 
From between the leaves ariſes an angular ſtalk, from 
three to eight or nine inches high, which divides 
into two branches which ſpread from each other, and 
theſe both divide again into two other in like manner. 
The ſtalks are garniſhed with leaves ſhaped like thoſe 
at the bottom, but are ſmaller, theſe are placed by 
pairs at each joint. The branches are terminated by 
cluſters of white flowers, ſhaped like thoſe af the other 
ſpecies, which are ſucceeded by pretty large roundiſh 
{reds alittle compreſſedon one fide. Ir flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguſt, which are very apt to 


drop before they have changed colour. 


It is propagated as a ſallad herb for the ſpring, but 
having a ſtrong taſte which is not agreeable to many 
palates, it is not ſo much in. uſe as it was for- 
merly : it is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn on the ſpot where they are to grow 
for uſe. If they are ſown the latter end of Auguſt, the 
firſt rains will bring up the plants ; theſe ſhould be 
hoed to thin them where they are too cloſe; and to de- 
ſtroy the weeds. Early in the ſpring the plants will 
be fit for uſe. The younger the plants are when 
uſed, the leſs ſtrong will be their taſte, ſo they may 
ſupply the table in a ſcarcity of other herbs. When 
the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the ſpring, if the 
ſeaſon proves dry, the plants will not appear till au- 
tumn or the ſpring following; beſides, in ſummer the 
herb is not fit for uſe. I have known the ſeeds of this 

lant lie in the gfound many years when they have 
ſpeed to be buried deep, and upon being turned 
up to the air, the plants will come up as thick as if 
the ſeeds had been newly ſown. A 

ere 


each joint, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, th 


VALERIANA G RE CA. See Pol rMONIUM. 
ALERINELLA. See VALERIANV aA. | 
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There are two other fpecies of this which grow na- 
carally in England, but as they are feldom admit- 
ted into gardens, I have nat enumerated them; theſe 
are by ſome ſuppoſed ro be auf aceidental varieties, 
but I have ſown them all ſeveral years, and have ne- 
ver found either of them alter. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally iri Candia ; this is an 
annual plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe ſix or eight inches high, 
and divide by pairs like the former. - The leaves are 
much narrower than thoſe of the former, end in acute 
ints, and are ſawed on their edges ; the flowers ate 
ike thoſe of the former ſort, but have a fwollen blad- 
der empalement which incloſes the ſeeds, * 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Italy. The 
leaves at bottom are three or four inches long, round- 
pointed, and deeply notched on their edges; the ſtalk 
riſes near a foot high, ſending out branches by pairs 
from the joints below; the upper part divides by 
airs in the ſame manner as the two former, The 
wers are collected in globular heads; they are of 
an herbaceous white colour, and are ſucceeded by 
ſtarry fruit having fix indentures. It flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt ; this and the former 
ſort are ſuppoſed to be only varieties ariſing from the 
ſame ſeeds, but I have ſown them more than forty 
years, and have not obſerved either of them vary. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the arable fields 
in Sicily and Spain; this is an annual plant. The 
{talks are pretty thick, channelled, and of a purpliſh 
colour ; they riſe eight or nine inches high, and are 
garniſhed by oval ſmooth leaves placed by pairs at 
are an 
inch and a half long, and an inch broad, of a lucid 
reen. From each ſide of the ſtalk ſprings out ſlen- 
der branches, but the upper part divides into two 
ſpreading branches like the other. The joints are 
welling, and theſe branches divide again by pairs; 
theſe are terminated by cluſters of red flowers, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the red Valerian, but larger ; they have 
two leaves cloſe under the bunches, embracing the 
ſtalks with their baſe. When the flowers are pal, the 
fruit ſtrerches out in ſhape of a cornucopia or horn? of 
plenty. The flowers appear in June, and the ſeeds 
ripen in autumn. | 
Theſe three ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in autumn where the plants are to re- 
main. When theſe come up, they will require no 
other culture but to thin them where they are too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds. The plants 
which riſe in autumn, will live through the winter, 
and come early to flower the following ſummer, ſo 
will produce good ſeeds; whereas thoſe which riſe in 
the ſpring, do not ripen their ſeeds unleſs the ſeaſon 
roves warm. | 


ANIL LA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 25. tab. 28. Epiden- 

drum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 907. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It has a fingle ſtalk. | 

which are 22 from each other ; they fit upon the ger- 


men, and have no empalement ; they have five oblong pe- 
tals which ſpread open very wide, and turbinated necta- 


riums, whoſe baſes are tubulous, ſituated on the back fide 


of the petals in the middle; their brims are oblique and bi- | 
hd; the upper lip is ſhort and trifid., the under one runs 


out in a long point; they have two very ſhort ſtamina ſit 
ting upon the pointal, and the ſummits are faſtened to the 
upper 7 of the nectarium; they have a lqng, ſlender, 
contorted germen ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a | 
ſhort ſtyle faſtened to the upper lip of the nefarium, crown- 
ed by an obſolete ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
long, taper, fleſhy pod, including many ſmall. ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 


of 'Linnzus's twentieth claſs, which includes thoſe. 


Plants whofe flowers have two ſtamina which are con- 


need with the ſtyle. | 

The'Spxcres are, | | 
VANILLA (Mexicana) foliis oblongo-ovatis mucrona- 
tis, nervoſis, floribus alternis. Vanilla with oblong, 


The flowers are included in ſheaths, | 


VAN 


bhal, acute ted, veined leaves, and flowers grow - 
ing alternately. Volubilis filiquoſa Mexicana, plan- 


taginis folio, Cat. Car. 3. p. 7. Mexican Climber having 


pods, and a Plantain leaf. 


. VANILLA (Avxillaribus) foliis oblongis obtuſis, com- 


2 articulatis, floribus alaribus. Vanilla with ob- 
ong, blunt, compreſſed, jointed leaves, and flowers pro- 
ceeding from the ſides of the ſtalks. 
The firſt ſort is that which the Spaniards cultivate in 
the Weſt-Indies, which we ſhall deſcribe hereafter. 
The ſecond fort was ſent me from Carthagena in 
New Spain, where it grows naturally ; this has a 
climbing ſtalk, which ſends out roots from the joints, 
which faſten to the ſtems of trees or any neighbour- 
ing ſupport, and climb to a great height, The 
leaves, which come out ſingly at each joint, are ob- 
long, ſmooth, and jointed. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the branches; they are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the great Bee Orchis, but are longer. The 
lea or helmet of the flower is of a pale Pink co- 
our, and the labia is purple. This plant flowered in 
the Chelſea Garden, but wanting its proper ſupport, 
it hved but one year. | 
There are two or three varieties of the firſt ſort, which 
differ in the colour of their flowers and the length 
of their pods z and there are many other ſpecies which 
grow naturally in both the Indies, which have been 
brought to this genus, but thoſe above-mentioned are 
all I have ſeen growing. 
The plant which produces the fruit called Vanilla or 
Banilla, by the Spaniards, hath a trailing ſtem, ſome- 
what like common Ivy, but not ſo woody, which 
faftens itſelf to whatever tree grows near it, by ſmall 
fibres or roots which are produced at every joint, 
which faſten to the bark of the tree, and by which the 
plants are often nouriſhed, when they are cut or brok· 
en off from the root a confiderable height from the 
ound, in like manner as the Ivy is often ſeen in 
Fngtand. The leaves are as large as thoſe of the 
common Laurel, but are not quite ſo thick; theſe are 
roduced alternately at every joint (which are ſix or 
even inches aſunder,) and are of a lively green colour 
on the upper ſide, but of a paler green underneath. 
The ftems of theſe plants ſhoot into many branches, 
which faſten cthemitdves alſo to the branches of the 
trees, by which means they riſe to the height of eigh- 
teen or tiventy feet, and ſpread quite over ſome of 
the ſmaller trees to which they are joined. The flow- 
ers are of a greeniſh yellow colour, mixed with white, 
which, when fallen, are ſucceeded by the fruit, which 
are ſix or ſeven inches long. | 
This ſort, which'is manufactured, grows not only in 
the Bay of * 1 but alſo at Carthagena, at 
the Caraccas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayan, at all 
which places the fruit is gathered and preſerved, but 
is rarely found in any of the Engliſh ſettlements in 
America at preſent, though it might be eaſily carried 
thither and r or the ſhoots of theſe plants 
are full of juice, ſo may be eaſily tranſported, becauſe 
they will continue freſh out of the 71 ou for ſeveral 
months. I had ſome branches of this plant which 


. were gathered'by Mr. Robert Millar at Campeachy, 


and ſent over between papers by way of ſample, 
theſe had been at leaſt fix months gathered when 1 
received them, and upon opening the papers, I found 
the leaves rotten with the moiſture contained in them, 
and the paper was alſo periſhed with it, but the ſtems 
appeared freſh ; upon which I planted ſome of them 


in ſmall pots, and plunged them into a hot-bed of 


tanners bark, where they ſoon put out leaves, and 
ſend forth roots from their joints; but, as theſe plants 
naturally faſten themſelves to the ſtems of the trees, 
in the woods where they grow naturally, it is with 
great difficulty that they are kept alive when they 
Fave not the ſame ſupport ; theretore, whoever would 
preſerve. any of Theſe plants in Europe, ſhould plant 
them in tubs of earth, near the ſtem of ſome vigo- 
rous American tree, which requires a ſtove, and can 
bear a great deal of water, becauſe the Vanillas muſt 
be plentifully watered in the ſummer ſeaſon, other. 


13Q Wiſe 
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wiſe they will not thrive. They require alſo to be 


ſhaded from the ſun by trees, ſo that if theſe are | 
lanted at the foot of the Hernandia, or Jack-in-a- | 
[> 4 whoſe leaves are very large and afford a good | 


ſhade, they will ſucceed better than when they are ex- 
poſed in ſingle pots alone; and as theſe plants require 
the ſame degree of heat in winter, they will agree well 


warm parts of America, there is nothing more re- 
quired than to make cuttings of about three or four 
Joints in length, which ſhould be planted cloſe to the 
ſtems of trees, in low marſhy places; and to keep 
down other troubleſome plants, which, if permitted to 
grow about the cuttings before they are well rooted, 
would overbear and deſtroy them; but after they are 
eſtabliſhed, and have faſtened their ſhoots to the ſtems 
of the trees, they are not in much danger of bein 
injured by neighbouring plants, and when the groun 
is kept clear from weeds, the plants will be much 
better nouriſhed. 
Theſe plants do not produce flowers until they are 
grown Kane, ſo that the inhabitants affirm, That it 
is fix or ſeven years from the planting to the time of 
their bearing fruit; but when they begin to flower and 
fruit, they continue for ſeveral years bearing, and this 
without any culture; and as it is a commodity which 
bears a good price, it is well worth cultivating in ſe- 
veral of the Engliſh ſettlements, eſpecially as they will 
grow on moiſt woody places, where the land is not 
cleared from timber. 
The method uſed to prepare the fruit is, when it turns 
of a yellow colour, and begins to open, to gather it, 
and lay it in ſmall heaps to terment two or three days, 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for the Cocoa or 
Chocolate pods; then they ſpread them in the ſun to 
dry, and when- they are about half dried, they flat 
them with their hands, and afterwards rub them over 
with the oil of Palma Chriſti, or of the Cocoa; then 
they expoſe them to the ſun again to dry, and after- 
ward they rub them over with oil a ſecond time, then 
they put them in ſmall bundles, covering them with 
the leaves of the Indian Reed, to preſerve them. 
Theſe plants produce but one crop of fruit in a year, 
which is commonly ripe in May, fit for gathering, 
for they do not let them remain on the plants to be 
perfectly -mature, becauſe then they are not ſo fit for 
uſe ; but when they are about half changed yellow, 
they eſteem them better for keeping, than when they 
are changed to a dark brown colour, at which time 
the fruit ſplits, and ſhews a great quantity of ſmall 
ſeeds, which are incloſed within it. hile the fruit is 


reen, it affords no remarkable ſcent, but as it ripens, | 


| It emits a moſt grateful aromatic odour. When the 
fruit begins to open, the birds attack them and devour 
all the ſeeds very greedily, but do not eat any other 
art of the fruit. 

he fruit which are brought to Europe, are of a dark 
brown colour, about ſix inches long, and ſcarce an 
inch broad; they are wrinkled on the outſide, and 
full of a vaſt number of black ſeeds, like grains of 
ſand, of a pleaſant ſmell, like Balſam of Peru, 
The fruit is only uſed in England as an ingredient in 
Chocclate, to which it gives a pleaſant flayour to ſome 
E but to others it is very diſagreeable; but the 

aniſh phyſicians in America uſe it in medicine, and 
eſteem it grateful to the ſtomach and brain, for ex- 
pelling 15 wind, to provoke urine, to reſiſt poiſon, 
and cure the bite of venomous animals. 
As this plant is fo eaſily propagated by cuttings, it is 
very ſtrange that the inhabitants of America ſhould 
neglect to cultivate it, eſpecially as it is an ingredient 
in their Chocolate, which is ſo much drank all over 
America; but as the Engliſh have in a manner quite 
neglected the culture of the Cocoa, it is no wonder 
they ſhould neglect this, ſince the former was culti- 
vated in great plenty by the Spaniards in Jamaica, 
while that iſland remained in their poſſeſſion, ſo that 
the Engliſh had an example before them, if they 
would have followed it; whereas the Vanilla was not 
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found growing there, and therefore it is not to be-G 
poſed, that the perſons who were ſo indolent as 4 
quit the culture of many valuable plants then grow in 


on the ſpot, ſhould be at the trouble of introducing 


any new ones. 


VAPORIFEROUS ſignifies cauſing or producing 


vapours. | +3 
together. VAPOUR is by ſome defined to be a thin veſicle of 
When theſe plants are deſigned for propagation in the 


water, or other humid matter, filled or inflated with 
air, which, being rarefied to a certain degree by the 
action of heat, aſcends to a certain height in the at- 
moſphere, where it is ſuſpended till it returns in form 
of rain, ſnow, or the like. 

Some uſe the term Vapour indifferently for all fumes 


emitted, either from moiſt bodies, as fluids of any 


kind, or from dry bodies, as ſulphur, &c. but Sir 


" Iſaac Newton, and other authors, better diſtinguiſh 


between humid and dry fumes, calling the latter ex- 
halations. 

APO U Rs are defined by. naturaliſts to be thoſe 
watery particles which are ſevered from others by the 
motion of the air, and are carried about in it ſeveral 
ways according as the wind, or warmneſs of the air 
ſerves; they riſe out of the ſea, rivers, lakes, and 
other waters. | | 

As to their hanging in the air, we may obſerve, in a 
hot day, when there is no wind ſtirring, ſuch a com- 
pany of Vapours to riſe out of moiſt ground, as make 
thick fogs, which are ſometimes higher, and ſome- 
times lower, as the multitude and motion of the Va- 
pours happen to be. They are to be feen as well up- 
on high grounds as low. | 

They are eaſily diſſipated by the wind, and particu- 
larly if it be a drying wind. 

The ſun has the ſame effect upon them, and we com- 
monly ſees when there are thick fogs about ſun-riſing, 
they diſappear a little after it is up, 

It is evident that fogs conſiſt of aqueous particles ra- 
refied, becauſe they mightily bedew, every thing that 
lies open to them. Theſe particles, being ſoundly 
moved, muſt needs fly aloft into the air, but if their 
motion be ſomething faint, they play about the ſurface 
of the earth ; for this is agreeable to the laws of mo- 
tion, that ſuch things as are about the globe of the 
earth, the more they are moved, the more they re- 
cede from the center of the earth. 

Again, theſe fogs ariſe out of all places, mountain- 
ous or champaign, and continue till they are dliſpell- 
ed by wind or heat; but they continue longeſt in the 
loweſt grounds, becauſe thoſe places are fulleſt of 
moiſture, and are not ſo much expoſed to the winds 
but wherever they be when the wind riſes upon them, 
they are diſſipated and driven about, till we ſee no 
more of them. 

So in like manner, the heat of the ſun, by putting 
them into a briſker motion, either diſſipates them by 
rarefaction, or raiſes them higher, and forms them 
into clouds. 

And whereas ſometimes the fogs ſtink, it is not be- 
cauſe they come from ſtinking water, but becauſe the 
Vapours are mixed with ſulphureous exhalations, 
which ſmell ſo. Perhaps theſe exhalations would fly 


up directly to the clouds, if there were no fogs to hold 


them, and ſo would not affect the ſenfe of imelling ; 
but when they are once entangled and blended with 
the fog, they laſt as long as that does. | 
The clouds are higher than the fogs ; they hang in 
the air, and are carried about in it by the winds. The 
clouds are of various hgures, and ſometimes ſo thin, 
that the rays of the ſun pals through them, but ar 
other times they are thick enough to intercept and 
obſtruct them; they alſo appear of ſeveral colours, as 
white, red, and ſometimes very dark. 

The thickneſs of the clouds proceeds from the cloſe- 
neſs of the vaporous particles one to another, and their 
thinneſs from the diſtance of thoſe particles one from 
another, of which there are ſeveral cauſes. When they 
are very thin, they leave ſo many interſtices, that the 
rays of the ſun dart through them in many places, but 
are intercepted in others. | _ 


VAP 


As to the yariety of the figures of the clouds, they 
ariſe from their plenty of Vapours, and the influence 


of the ſun and wind, for they cannot be variouſly con- | 


denſed, rarefied, and carried about in the air, but 
their figure muſt needs be changed. * * 

To account for the clouds hanging in the air, is a 
matter of ſome difficulty, 

All the watery particles, of which they conſiſt, are 
heavier than air; and ſo, if there were nothing to 
hinder them, they would fall to the earth; but there 
are two things, that ſeem to keep them up. 

1. The winds which blow from all parts, under the 
region of the clouds, and bear about with them ma- 
ny lighter forts of bodies; eſpecially if thoſe bodies 
contain but a ſmall quantity of ſolid matter under a 
broad ſuperficies. * And thus it is viſible, how eaſily 
paper kites are kept up by the wind, when they are 
mounted pretty high ; and ſo the particles of water, 
pretty much rarefied, may eaſily be ſuſpended at that 


eight 
2. New exhalations and vapours are pe ally fum- 
ing out of the earth; and, by their — 1 
prevent the clouds from deſcending, unleſs the den- 
ſity of the clouds overweigh them. Thus we ſee the 
Vapour of fire carries lighter bodies up the chimney; 
and ſmoke can turn a thin plate of iron, artfully placed 
in it, ſo ſtrongly, 'as to turn about a ſpit, and roaſt 
meat. 
It is a queſtion among naturaliſts, Whether clouds and 
thicker fogs are compoſed alike; or, Whether there 
be ſomething more in the clouds? 
Some think that clouds are groſſer than all fogs, and 
that they are compoſed of flakes of ſnow, rather than 
particles of water, ſuch as make fogs. 
Others ſay, It is enough to conſider clouds as a cloſer 
ſort of fogs, and indeed the fogs that hang upon the 
tops of very high hills, appear to people in the plains 
to be all one with clouds, tho? thoſe that are at them, 
perceive nothing but a thick fog. 
There being always many Vapours in the air, though 
not always viſible, it comes to paſs that great dews 
fall even in clear weather, and eſpecially in thoſe coun- 
tries where it ſeldom rains; for when it happens that 
the ſcattered Vapours are collected and condenſed to- 
gether, and forced downwards, they muſt needs fall, 
and bedew plants and Graſs. 
The time for the falling of the dew, is either before 
the riſing of the ſun, or after the ſetting of it; but in 
order to its falling regularly at thoſe times, it is ne- 
ceſſary that the air be calm, for windy or ſtormy wea- 
ther hinders it; but when the weather is calm, and 
gentle breezes are felt from the weſt about the time 
that the ſun ſets, and from the eaſt about the riſing 
of it, it is probable they collect the Vapours, and pre- 
cipitate them, by moderately cooling the air; and be- 
cauſe the morning breezes are more general than the 
evening ones, therefore the evening dews fall only 

here and there, but the morning ones ſeldom fail of 
being univerſal. 
It is ssi found by experience, that the dews are 
more copious in hotter countries than in cold; the 
reaſon of which ſeems to be this, that the heat of the 
ſun does, in the day time, raiſe abundance of Vapours 
out of the water, which Vapours are ſo extremely ra- 
refied by the ſame heat, that they are diſperſed far 
and wide; but the cool of the night brings them to- 
gether again, and condenſes them to that degree, that 
they fall to the ground, but not in ſuch large drops 
as rain does. 
But in colder countries, where there are frequent 
rains, and the Vapours are leſs rarefied, moſt of them 
Feng down in rain, and but a ſmall part turns to 

ew. | 
A certain author ſays, That in ſome of the hotter cli- 
mates, the earth is without rain for ſix or ſeven months 
together; and it is every ſummer ſeaſon ſo much 
parched and dried, that there 1s hardly any moiſture 
to be found in it for three or four feet deep ; and dur- 
ing that time the heats are ſo exceſſive, that without 
the refreſhing dews of the nights (which are there very 


— 


which muſt be ſet on the fire to boil. 


enou 
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conſiderable) the plants muſt inevitably petiſh ; fof 


there is no moiſtire they can have but from the dews, 


and yet that moiſture ſupports the trees and plants 
{ho flouriſhing ſtate. Toward the end of the day the 
ves contract themſelves, by reaſon of the exceſſive 
heat of the ſun; but by the falling of the dews at 
night; they expand and open themſelves, ſo that in 
the morning and fore part of the day they have a molt 
. verdure; and alſo this moiſture of the dews, 
ords ſufficient nouriſhment to the plants to bring 
the fruits to perfection. | | 


By a great many obſervations made by Mr. Henry 


4 — F. R. S. and Dr. J. T. Deſaguliers, to 
raiſe 


water by fire, according to Mr. Newcome's im- 

provement of it, they found that the water by boil- 
ing, was expanded 14,000 times, to generate ſteam 
as ſtrong (i. e. as elaſtic) as common air, which there- 
fore muſt be near 16; times ſpecifically lighter. 
And it is plain, that this ſteam is not made of the air 
extricated out of the water, becauſe it is condenſed 
again into water by a jet of cold water ſpouting into 
itz andthe little quantity of air that comes out of the 
injected water muſt be diſcharged at every ſtroke, 
otherwiſe the engine will not work well. 


EXPERIMENT, 


ABCD repreſent a pretty large veſſel of water 

In this veſſe 

muſt be ſuſpended the glaſs bell E, made heavy 
to ſink in water, but put in, in ſuch a manner, 
that it be filled with water when upright, without any 
bubbles of air at its crown within, the crown being 
all under water, 

As the water boils, the bell will by degrees be emptied 
of its water, being preſſed down by the ſteam which 
riſes above the water in the bell; but as that ſteam 
has the appearance of air, in order to know whether 
it be air or not, take the veſſel off the fire, and draw 
up the bell by a ſtring faſtened to its knob or top, 
then, as the ſteam condenſes by the cold air on the 
outſide of the bell, the water will riſe ” into the bell 
at F, quite to the top, without any bubble above it z 
which ſhews that the ſteam that kept out the water 
was not air. | 


N B. This experiment ſucceeds beſt when the wa; 
ter has been purged of air, by boiling and the 
air- pump. | 


We know, by ſeveral experiments made on the fire- 
engine, (in Capt. Savory's way, 


where the ſteam is 
made to preſs immediately on the water,) that ſteam 
will drive away air, and that in proportion to its heat, 
though in the open air it floats and riſes in it like 
ſmoke. . by. ; 
Now if the particles of water turned into ſteam or 
Vapour repel each other ſtrongly, and repel air more 
than they repel each other, aggregates of ſuch parti- 
cles made of Vapour and vacuity may riſe in air of 


different denſities, according to their own denſity, de- 


pendent on their degree of heat, without having re- 
X | courſe 


— 
— -— 


.. 


courſe to imaginary bubbles, formed in à manner 


only ſuppoſed, and not proved. . 

Indeed he owns, that if the watery particles had no 
repellent force; they muſt precipitate in the ſame man- 
ner that duſt will do after it has been raiſed up; but 
there are too many obſervations and experiments, to 


leave any doubt of the exiſtence of repellent force 


above-mentioned. 


« And that he cannot ſhew by any experiment, how | 


big the moleculz of Vapour muſt be which will 
<« exclude air from their interſtices; nor that theſe 
« moleculæ do vary in proportion to the degree of 


heat by an increaſe of repellent force in each wa- 


« tery particle, or by a farther diviſion of the parti- 
&« cles {till leſs ; but in the general we may reaſona- 
« bly affirm, that the rarity of the Vapour is pro- 


0 portionable to the degree of its heat, as it happens | 


jn other fluids. (See Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 270.) And 
„ though the different degrees of the air's rarefac- 
„ tion are alſo proportionable to the heat, yet the 
« ſame degree of heat rarefies vapours much more 
than air.” | 

Now to ſhew that what has been ſaid will account for 
the riſe of Yapours, and formation of clouds, we 
mult only conſider whether that degree of heat which 
is known to rarefy water 14,000 times, being compar- 
ed with ſeveral of thoſe degrees of heat in ſummer, 
autumn, and winter, which are capable of raiſing 
exhalations from water or ice (the rarity of Vapours 
being conſidered,) will appear to be ſuch, that the 
Vapour will riſe high enough in winter, but not too 
high in ſummer, to agree with the known phenomena. 
That the effects are adequate to the cauſes in this 
caſe, he thinks may be made out in the followin 

manner, viz. * 

The heat of boiling water, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton's table (Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 273,) is 34, 
the mean heat of ſummer 5, the mean heat of ſprin 

or autumn 3, and the leaſt degree of heat, at which 


Vapours riſe in winter (alias the mean heat of winter) | 


Wa... 
The rarity of Vapour proportionable to theſe four de- 

rees of heat is 24,000, 2058, 1235, and 823. 

he rarity of air is in ſummer goo, in ſpring or au- 
tumn $50, and in winter 800. | 
The denſity of water, compared with the above-men- 
tioned denſities, being inverſly as one to the afore- 
mentioned four numbers. 
The height above the earth to which the Vapours will 
ariſe, and at which they will be in equilibrio, in 
an air of the ſame denſity with themſelves, will vary 
according to the rarity of the Vapour depending on 
the heat of the ſeaſon. | 
For the Vapovr which is raiſed by the winter's heat, 
expreſſed by the number 2, when the rarity of the air 
is 800, will riſe to (and ſettle at) an height of about 
the ſixth part of a mile, when the barometer is above 
thirty inches high. Joo 1 
But if the hear be greater, then the Vapours will 
riſe _ z and pretty much higher if the fun ſhines, 


th in froſty weather, the barometer then being 
very high. | 

If che barometer falls, and thereby brings the place of 
the equilibrium (for Vapours raiſed by heat 2) nearer 


the earth, then alfo will the heat be increaſed, the 


Vapour more rarefied, and conſequently the new place 


of equilibrium ſufficiently high. 


It is to be obſerved, that in winter when the heat is 


only equal to 2, the air is denſed cloſe to the earth, 
which has not any heat ſufficient to rarefy it near the 


ground, 4s — — in warm weather; therefore the 


apour will riſe gradually in an air whoſe denſity de- 
creaſes continually from the earth upwards, neither 


will the Vapour be hindered of its full riſe by any 


condenſation from a greater cold of the ambient air; 


the air being then as cold next to the ground, where 
the vapour begins to riſe, as it is at any height from 


the earth. | | 
The Vapour Which is raiſed by the heat of the ſpring 


or autumn, expreſſed number 3, will riſe to the| 


r 1 


— 
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| VAP 
height of 34 miles when the barometer is at 30, and 
the rarity of the air is 8 30. But then as the air is hotter 
near the d than at the height of half a mile or a 
mile, the Vapour will condenſe as it riſes; and as the air 
when the earth is heated, is rather near the ground 
than at ſome height from it, the place for equilibri- 
um will, upon theſe two accounts, be brought much 


lower than otherwiſe it would be; as for example, tg 
the height of about a mile, which will agree with 


nomena. 

or 10-20 the two cauſes above-mentioned increaſing, 
the Vapour raiſed by the heat g, (whoſe place of 

uilibrium would be 3 miles mgh, if the Vapour, 

ter it began to riſe, was not condenſed by cooling, 
and the air was denſed cloſe to the earth) will ſettle at 
the height of about 14, or two miles, which is alſo 
agreeable to phenomena. , 
Laſtly, as the denſity and rarity of the Vapour is 
chiefly owing to its degree of heat, and in a ſmal} 
meaſure to the increaſed or diminiſhed preſſure of the 
circumambient air, when it is not confined; and the 
denſity and rarity of the air is chiefly owing to the in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed preſſure, by the accumulation 
or exhauſtion of ſuperior air, whilſt heat and cold 
alter its denſity in much leſs proportion; the clouds 
made of the Vapours above-mentioned, inſtead of con- 
forming themſelves to the altered denſity of the am- 
bient air, will rife when it is condenſed, and ſink when 


it is rarefied z and allo riſe or ſink, when the preſſure 


of the air is not altered, and its denſity very little 
changed, by their own dilatation, owing to heat and 
cold, as may be often obſerved by ſeeing them change 
their height conſiderably, whilſt the barometer conti- 
nues exactly at the ſame degree, and the liquor of the 
thermometer riſes or falls very little, and ſometimes 
not at all. 
As for the manner how clouds are changed into rain, 
it has been hinted at the beginning of this article; bur 
for farther ſatisfaction let the reader have recourſe to 
Dr. Halley's account of it in the Philoſoph. Tranſat. 
Ne 183, which Dr. Deſaguliers ſays he has always 
found agreeable to the phenomena. 
He adds, that fince he had for brevity's ſake, only 
mentioned at what heights from the ſurface of the 
earth Vapours of different denſities will come to an 
equilibrium, without giving a reaſon for ſettling the 
place of equilibrium, at whoſe heights he thought it 
proper here to give the method by which they may be 
und, via. . 
As the Vapours will ſettle and riſe where the air is of 
the ſame denſity with themſelves, it is only required 
to find the denſity of the air at any diſtance from the 
earth at ſeveral heights of the barometer, which may 
be deduced from Dr. Halley's two tables, Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. Ne 386. (the firſt ſhewing the altitudes to 
given heights of the mercury, and the ſecond the 
heights of the mercury again at given altitudes,) and 
knowing the degree of heat by the thermometer, be- 
cauſe the denſity of the Vapour depends upon the de- 
ree of heat of the ſeaſon, provided that proper al- 
— be made for the great rarefaction of the air 
near the earth in hot and dry weather, and the con- 
denſarion of the Vapours in their riſe, by reaſon, of the 
air being colder at a little height above the earth than 
Juſt at ih ſurface of it. % 
The quantity of Vapour raiſed from the ſea by the 
warmth'of the ſun, is far greater than one would ima- 
ine. Dr. Halley has attempted to eſtimate it. 

n an experiment made with that view, and deſcribed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, he found that a 
quantity of water no warmer than air in ſummer, loſt 
in Vapour in the ſpace of two hours, no leſs than *; 
part of an inch in depth: now for 4, in two hours 
taking for the eaſter calculation, i in the twelve hours 
that the ſun is up each day, it will riſe . of an inch 
from the ſurface of the ſea, _ 

On this ſuppoſition, every ten ſquare inches of the 
ſurface of the water yield in Vapour per diem, a cubic 
inch of water of four feet ſquare, a gallon; a mile 
ſquare, 6914 tons; a ſquare degree ſuppoſed of 60 

| Engliſh 


VAR 


Engliſh miles, will evaporate 2 of tons 4 and 


if the Mediterranean Sea be ated at 410 degrees 
long, and four broad, allowances being made for the 
places where it is broader, by thoſe where it is narrow- 
er, there will be 160 * degrees of fea, and conſe- 
quently the whole Medite uf 

in a ſummer's day, at leaſt 5280 millions of tons. 
In this quantity of Vapour, though very great, are 
only the remains of another cauſe, which cannot be re- 
duced to rule; that is, the winds, pray oy ſur- 
face of the water is licked up, ſometimes faſter than 
it exhales by the heat of the ſun, as it is well known 
to thoſe who have conſidered thoſe drying winds. 

For the manner wherein Vapours are raiſed, ſee more 
in BaromeTEeR, Coin, Dzw, HxAr, and Rax. 
For the effe& of Vapours in formation of ſprings, ſee 
SPRINGS, &c. 

VARI EG ATED ſignifies Areaked or diverſified 
with ſeveral colours; of which there are now a great 
variety of plants in the gardens of the curious, whoſe 
leaves are variegated with yellow or white. Thoſe 
which are ſpotted with either of theſe colours in the 
middle of their leaves, are called blotched (in the 
gardeners term) but thoſe whoſe leaves are edged 
with theſe colours are called ſtriped plants. Thoſe 
plants whoſe leaves are blotched are generally ſubject 
to become plain, when planted in a good foil z or at 
leaſt in the growing ſeaſon, will have but a ſmall ap- 
pearance of the two colours; but thoſe which have 
edged leaves, rarely become plain again, eſpecially if 
the edging is broad, and goes quite through the 
leaves, though theſe do not appear ſo finely variegated 
in the growing ſeaſon, as they do in the other parts of 
the year. | 

All the different ſorts of Variegation in plants were at 
firſt accidental, being no more than a diſtemper in the 
plant, which being obſerved, has been cheriſhed by im- 
poveriſhing the ſoil in which they grow, by which me- 
thod their ſtripes are rendered more laſting and beau 
tiful. But whatever ſome perſons have affirmed of 


ſtriping plants by art, I could never obſerve it done | 


by any, unleſs in woody ſhrubs and trees, which may 
be variegated by putting in a bud or graft taken from 
a variegated plant; where, although the buds ſhould 
not grow, yet if they keep freſh but eight or ten 


days, they will many times communicate their gilded | 


miaſma to the ſap of the trees into which they were 
budded ; ſo that in @ ſhort time after, it has ap- 
ared very viſible in the next adjoining leaves, and 
as been afterwards ſpread over the 5 part of 
the tree; but in ſuch plants as are herbaceous, where 
this operation cannot rformed, there is no way 
yet aſcertained whereby this ſtriping can be effected 
by art. 


In ſome ſorts of plants this diſtemper is often com- 


municated to the ſeeds, ſo that from the ſeeds gather- 
ed from variegated plants, there will conſtantly be 
ſome variegated plants produced; as in the ſtriped 
Wing Pea, the greater Maple, &c. therefore theſe 
may be conſtantly propagated that way. ala. 

That this ſtriping proceeds from the weakneſs of 
plants is very evident, ſince it is always obſerved, that 
whenever plants alter thus in the colour of their 
leaves, they do not grow ſo large as before, nor are 
they ſo capable to endure the cold; fo that many 


ſorts of plants which are hardy enough to endure the 


cold of our climate in the open air when in their na- 


tural verdure, require to be ſheltered in the winter af- 
ter they are become variegated, and are ſeldom of ſo 


long continuance; which is a plain proof that it is a 
diſtemper in the plants, ſince whenever they become 
vigorous, this ſtriping is either rendered leſs viſible, 
or entirely thrown. off; eſpecially (as was before ob- 
ſerved) it the plants are only blotched, or if the edg- 


ing be of a yellow colour, it is leſs apt to remain | 


than when it is white; which is eſteemed the moſt 

beautiful ſtriping, and which (when once thoroughly 
. eſtabliſhed) is hardly ever to be got out of the plants 
ain, ſo as to render the leaves entirely green, 


Nay, ſuch is the venom of this morbid matter, that it 


rranean muſt loſe in vapour | 
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not only tinges the leaves, but alſo the bark and fruit 


of trees are infected by it, as in the Orange, Pear, &c. 
whoſe bark and fruit are ſtriped in the ſame manner 
as their leaves. 

The different colours which appear in flowers alſo pro- 
ceed from the ſame cauſe, though it is generally in a 
leſs degree in them than when the leaves and branches 
are infected: for the various colours which we ſee in 
the ſame flowers, are occaſioned by the ſeparation of 
the nutrivite juice of plants, or from the alteration 
of their parts; whereby the ſmaller corpuſcles, which 
are carried to the ſurfaces of the flower leaves, are of 
different forms, and thereby reflect the rays of light 
in different proportions. Ih order to underſtand this, 
it may not be im r to ſay ſomething concerning 
the phænomenon of colours, as it hath been diſco- 
vered by the late excellent philoſopher Sir Iſaac 
Newton, 

1. Colour may be conſidered two ways: (I.) As a 
quality reſiding in the body that is ſaid to be ſo and 
o coloured, or which doth modify the light after ſuch 
a manner; or (2.) as more properly the light itſelf, 
which being ſo modified, ſhines upon the organ of 
ſight, and produces that ſenſation we call colour, 

2. Colour is defined to be a property inherent in 
light, whereby, according to the K Rerent ſizes or mag- 
nitudes of its parts, it excites different vibrations in 
the fibres of the optic nerve, which being propa- 
_ to the ſenſorium, affects the mind with different 
enſations. : 

3. Again: colour may be defined a ſenſation of the 
ſoul, excited by the application of light to the retina 
of the eye; and different, as the light differs in the 
degree of its refrangibility, and the magnitude of its 
component parts. 

4. According to the firſt definition, light is the ſub- 


ject of colour: according to the latter it is the agent. 


5. So then light ſometimes ſignifies that ſenſation oc- 
caſioned in the mind, by the view of luminous bodies; 
ſometimes that pro in thoſe bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſations in us. ; 
6. Various are the opinions of ancient and modern 
authors, and of the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers, with 
d to the nature and origin of the phænomenon 
colour. od ob | 
7. The peripatetics aſſert colours to be real qualities, 
and inherent in the coloured bodies; and ſuppoſe 
that light doth only diſcover them, but not any way 
affect their production. __ 
8. Plato thought colour to be a kind of flame con- 
liſting of moſt minute particles, very congruous to the 
pores of the eye, and darted againſt it from the 


object. 


9. Some moderns will have colour to be a kind of in- 
ternal light of the more lucid parts of the object dark - 
ened, and conſequently altered by the various mixtures 
of the leis luminous parts. | 
10. Others, as did ſome of the antient atomiſts, main- 
tain colour not to be a lucid ſtream, but a corporeal 
effluvium iſſuing out of the coloured body. | 

11. Others account for all colours out of the various 
mixture of light and darkneſs ; and the chemiſts will 
have it ſometimes ariſe from the ſulphur, and ſome- 


times from the ſalt that is in bodies; and ſome alſo 


from the third hypoſtatic principle, i. e. mercury. 
12, The moſt popular opinion is that of the followers 
of Ariſtotle, who maintain, that colour is a property 
inherent in the coloured body, and that it exiſts with- 
out any dependence on light. 3 

& Carteſians, who made the ſenſation of light 
to be the impulſe made on the eye by certain ſolid, 
but very minute globules, eaſily penetrating the pores 
of the air, and diaphonous bodies; theſe derive colour 
from the various proportion of the direct progreſs or 
motion of theſe globules to their circumrotation or 


motion round their own centres, by which means the 


are qualified to ſtrike the optic nerve, after diſtinct 
and divers manners, and fo produce the perception of 
divers colours, 8 | 


13R 14. They 


2 y made up o 


But to explain theſe things farther : A ti to 
1 is found by experience, that rays or beams of light 


V A'R 
14. They own that as the coloured body is not imme- 


y can affect the ſenſe but by immediate con- 
tact, the coloured body does not excite the ſenſation 
of itſelf, or contribute any thing to it, otherwiſe than 
by moving ſome interpoſed medium, and by that the 
organ of fight. | 

15. They add, that as it is found that hodies do not 


affect the ſenſe in the dark, and that light only acca- 


ſions the ſenſation of colour, by moving the organ; 
and that coloured bodies are no farther concerned than 
in reflecting the light in a certain modification; the 
difference in colours, according to them, ariſes in a 
difference in the textutę of their parts, by which they 
are diſpoſed to reflect their light with this or that mo- 
dification. +" x 

16, Dr. Hook, in his Micographia ſays, The phan- 


taſm of colours is cauſed by the ſenſation of the ob- 


lique or uneyen pulſe of light, and that this is capa- 


ble of no more varieties than two, which ariſe from 
the two ſides of the oblique pulſe ; ſo that there are 


in reality but two ſimple colours, yellow and blue 
from the mixture of which, and a due proportion of 
black and white (that is, darkneſs and light) all colours 
may be be produced, 

17. But this phænomenon of nature and colour, hav- 


ing long perplexed philoſophers to account for the diſ- 


coveries relating thereto, the incomparable Sir Iſaac 


Newton found by two experiments on priſms, that | 


there is a great deformity in the rays of light, and 
that hereby-the origin of colours may be unfolded. 
The doctrine of colours therefore, according to his 
notion and experiments, are contained in the follow- 


ing 2 _ 
1. That light conſiſts of an infinite number of rays, 
ight lined and |, but of different degrees of 


_ refrangibility, when meeting with a different me- 


dium. 
2. Each ray, according to its d of r ibilicy, 
when ſo refracted, appears to the eye of a different 


colour. | 
3. The leaſt frangible rays appear of a ſcarlet | 


colour; the moſt refrangible appear of a Violet blue; 


the intermediate proceeding from ſcarlet to yellowiſh, 
then to light green, and ſo to blue. 


4. The colours ariſing from the different degrees of | 


refrangibility of light are nu. only the more noted co- 
lours of red, yellow, green and blue, but alſo all the 


intermediate colours of red to yellow, of yellow to | 


green, &c. 


. 


5- Whiteneſs, (ſuch as the ſun's light appears,) eon- | 


taining all thaſe r of refrangibility, is conſe- 
all the above - mentioned colours. 
Simple or homogeneal colours, are ſuch as are 
produced by homogeneal lights or rays, which have 
the ſame degree of refrangibility ; and mixed colours 
- ſuch as are produced by rays of different refrangi- 
ility, | 
7. Rays of the ſame refrangibility produce the fame 
colour; which, colour is not alterable by repeated re- 


fractions, but only made ſtrong or faint, as the rays | 


are united or ſcattered, 


8. All bodies appear of this or that colour, according | 


as their ſurfaces, are adapted to reflect only the rays 
of ſuch a colour ; or at leaſt in more plenty than the 


reſt. 


are compoſed of particles heterogeneous or diſ- 
ſimilar to each other; i. e. ſo 


of light, being receiv 
fuſed into ſeveral little rays; ſome of which 


the refracting ſurface, out of their rectilineal courſe ; 


| 


ay PIN to the organ to occaſion the ſenſation, | 
.as no 


4 


of them, as it is | 

highly probable, are larger, ad others leſs; for a ray | 
; on à refracting ſurface in | 

| My 1 is not wholly refractod, but ſplit as it were, 

and di 

are refracted to the extreme points, and others to the 

intermediate points; i. e. thoſe particles of the light, 

which are moſt minute, are diverted the moſt eaſily 

and moſt conſiderably of all others, by the action of | 


VEG 


and the reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, 


had 


— 


_— 
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have any ſituation at pleaſure, with reſpect to the 


water, their manner ef growt 


ſo it is turned out of its right line with much diff 
culty, and leſa conſider ab). | 

Now each ray of light, as it differs from another in 
its degree of refrangibility; ſo likewiſe it differs from 
it in colour. This is warranted by numerous experi- 
ments. | F5 

Thoſe particles which are more refracted, are found 
to conſtitute a ray of a Violet colours 1. c. in all pro- 
bability, the moſt minute particles of light, thus («. 
parately impelled, excite the ſhorteſt vibration in 
the retina; which are thence propegated by the ſolid 
fibres of the optic nerve into the brain, there to excite 
the ſenſation of Violet colour, as being the molt duſky 
and languid of all colours. 

Again; thoſe particles which are the moſt refracted 
conſtitute a radiolus, or little ray, of a red colour; 
i. e. the largeſt particles of light excite the longeſt vi- 
brations in the retina, ſo as to excite the ſenſation of 


red colour, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all colours. 


It is remarkable, that in the growing of plants, the 
ſame plants do from time to time, aſter and change 
their colours as the yeſſels which are in their young 
ſhoots grow larger. The leaves are of a faint yellow, 
when they are in their ſmaller ſtate, but they become 
of a bright green, or ſometimes red, when they are in 
their middle ſtate; but when their veſſels are enlarged 
to their full growth, they become of a dark green, and 
then change to a feuillemort colour towards autumn, 


from the pening of their juices z from thence to pu- 


trefaction, whic 


reſalves itſelf again into earth, its 
firſt principle. 


VASCULIFEROUS- PLANTS are ſuch whoſe 


ſeeds are contained in veſſels, which are ſometimes di- 
vided; and theſe have always a monopetalous flower, 
cither uniform or difform. 


VASES: A Vaſe is a ſort of a flower-pot to ſet in a 


arden. . 

EG ETABLE, a term applied to all plants, con- 
ſidered as capable of growth; i. e. to all natural bo- 
dies, which have parts organically formed for gene- 
ration and accretion, but not for ſenſation. 

Dr. Boerhaave defines a Vegetable to be a body genc- 
rated of the earth, to which it adheres, and is con- 
need by parts called roots, through which it receives 
the matter of its nouriſhment and increaſe, and con- 
ſits of juices and veſſels, ſenſibly diſtinct from each 
other; or a Vegetable is an organical body, compoſed 


of veſſels and juices every where diſtinguiſhable from 
each other, to which the roots grow, or parts by which 


it adheres to fome other body, from which it derives 
the matter of its life and growth. | 
This definition of a Vegetable is very ſcientific, and 
furniſhes us with a juſt and adequate idea of it; for 
by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from a foſſil; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nouriſhment theretrom, it is diſtin- 
iſhed from an animal. d Dig" | 
defines a. Vegetable an organical body, becauſe ic 
conſiſts of different pc, which jointly concur to the 
exerciſe of the ſame function. i 
The definition of its adherin 
another body 1s very: proper ; 


£ dy ſome of its parts to 
or we know of no plant 


that is ſo abſolutely vague and fluftuating, but has 


ſtill a body it adheres to, though that body may be 
various, e. g. earth, as in our #ommon plants; ſtone, 
as in rock plants; water, as in ſea plants; air, as in 
ſome mucil [ & * 10 


As to thoſe tow phat» that 9 


to float with the 

is ſome what anoma- 
lous. Monfieur Tournefort has ſhewn, That all plants 
do not ariſe ſtrictly from ſeeds; but that ſome, inſtead 
of ſemen, depoſit or let fall a drop of juice, which 
ſinking in the water by its gravity, reaches the bottom, 
or ſome rock, &c. in its way, to which it ſticks, 


ſtrikes root, and ſhoors into brunches: ſuch is the 
origin of oral. p08 „t . 


To which may be added. That a root of 2 plant may 


body 


VEGETATION is the a& whereby plants receive 
- nved from | 
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body thereof; nor needs it be either loweſt or higheſt, 
&c. Accordingly in Coral, Moſſes, Funguſes,  &c, 
the root is frequently uppermoſt, and its growth 
downwards. | 
VEGETABLE STATICS ſignifies the weight 
or gravity, and the motion of the juices, in vegetable 
es. | 


nouriſhment,.. and grow; the word is 
the Latin, vegeto, to quicken, to refreſh, ro make 
lively and ſtrong , and ſignifies the way of growth, or 
| increaſe of bulk, parts, and dimenſions proper to all 
trees, ſhrubs, herbs, plants, minerals, &c. | 
To underſtand the proceſs of nature in the buſineſs of 
Vegetation, it is to be conſidered, that there is in ve- 
getables a principle of life, and this is differently 
Faced there are ſome who ſuppole it is ſeated ex- 
actly between the trunk and the root, which they ſay 
is obſerved to be the place of its poſition, in all or 
moſt of the ſeminiferous tribe ; but if the Oak and 
ſome other trees be included in that general title, and 
their bodies be cut down near that place, ir is odds if 
they ever ſhoot again, or at leaſt to any purpoſe, | 
In ſome trees it is only the roots which vegetate, ſo 
that let them be cut into as many pieces as reaſonably. 
may be, if theſe pieces are but planted in the ground,' 
they quickly grow, as is ſeen in the Elm, &c. and 
in many other trees. | t | 
In ſome it is ſeated both in the roots, and all over the' 
trunk and branches, as in the vimineous or Willow 
kinds, which, if they be cut into a thouſand pieces, it 
is ſcarce poſſible to deſtroy or kill them, unleſs they 
are ſtripped of both their barks ; for if you plant them 
in the earth but the length of three or four inches, 
either the roots or branches will certainly grow 
again. | 
In ſome it is found entirely in the body, branches, or 
leaves, and of this Kind are many of the exotics, which 
being of a ſucculent nature, if the trunk or branches, 
or the leaves and ſtems, be put into the ground, they 
will ſtrike root immediately, and grow, as in the Ce- 
reuſes, Ficoides, Sedums, &c. nay, ſo ſtrong is the 
rinciple of life in this kind of plants, that if they 
hung a conſiderable time in the air without any 
earth, water, &c. they will maintain their natural 
verdure, and alſo this principle of life, admirably, by 
their ſucculent quality. | A | 
The uſe of this principle of life is accounted to be for 
the concoction of the indigeſted ſalts, which aſcend | 
through the roots, where they are ſuppoſed to aſſimu- 


late the nature of the tree they are nr by form, | 
in the 


though perhaps the root may likewiſe 


work. 


Theſe things being preſuppoſed, in the ſpring of the 


year, as ſoon, as the ſun ns. to warm the earth, 
and the rains melt. the latent falts, the whole work: of 


Vegetation is ſet on foot; then the emulgent fibres 


ſeek for food, which has been prepared as aforeſaid. 

It is very rational to ſuppoſe that a great part of the 
roots are formed under ground during the winter 
ſeaſon, becauſe in all lands there is always an — 
heat, which ſeems to be a natural vital quality, or ni- 

trous fermentation... .: 1 lo dt et Sd | 
The roots, by ſeeking, out and aſſumi 
trous ſalts, are immediately (by the courſe of nature, 
and the attractive virtue of the ſun) drawn upwards 
to the vital principle, and, after concoction, aſcend ſtill 


higher into the ſtem, and break out firſt in the buds, 


the ſhelly and 1 part of the whole machine, 
and afterwards. diffuſe themſelves into the leaves, 
flowers, fruits, & e. which lie inveloped therein, ac- 
cording to thee. natural frames, &. 
There ate ſome who ſuppoſe. that ſubterranedus fires 
are concerned in the work of, Vegetation, or the 
growth of plants, yet as, upon the beſt obſervation 
that can be made, none can pretend to have diſco- 


vered any heat gr fumigation torifſue from the bowels 
of the cas Mb | 


thoſe ni- 


— 


N 
; 


M&quare to the meaneſt artificial fire, it 
is plain cht E lun is the principle, and. ſo may be 
: : "3, Far 1a , ST i 4:33 
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| called the father of Vegetation, and the earth the 


mother, the rain and air being neceſſary co-efficicats 
in this ſurpriſing work. nel | | 
It is apparent, by the uſe of microſcopes, that plants 


conſiſt of different parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to 
thoſe of animals, and each kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed 
to be the vehicle of a different humour, or juice, ſe- 
creted from the matter of the Tap, which is conſidered 


as the blood, or common fund of them all. 


Dr. Grew tarther explains this, by ſaying, That all 
kinds of vegetable principles are at the firſt received 
together in a plant, and are ſeparated afterwards, i. e. 
they are filtered ſome from others in very different pro- 
portions and conj unctions by the ſeveral parts, ſo every 
part is the receptacle of a liquor, become peculiar, 
not by any transformation, but only by the percola- 
tion of parts out of the cotnmon maſs or ſtock of ſap, 
and thoſe that are ſuperfluous in any plant, are diſ- 
charged back by perſpiration. ' © + | 7 
The ſame author aſſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſ- 
ſels ; he calls thoſe veſſels lympheducts, which are 
placed on the inner verge of the bark, and theſe, he 
oppor are appointed for the conveyance of the 
mott aqueous or watery liquor. T7 
Thoſe veſſels that are in the middle of the he 
calls lactiferous or reſiniferous; theſe he takes to be 
the principle viſcera of plants; and that as the viſcera 
of animals are but conglomerated veſſels, the viſcera 
of plants are drawn out in length, 
It is alſo remarkable in many caſes, That the multi- 
tude and largeneſs of the veſſels produce a ſweet and 
vinous ſap, and the fewneſs and ſmalineſs of the veſ- 


ſels produce an oily and aromatic lap. 


Ir ſeems neceſſary to the nutrition of plants, as well 
as animals, that there be 4 concurrence of two ſpe- 
cifically diſtant fluids z and a certain author maintains, 
That there is an intermixture of two ſuch humours in 
every part of a tree, every part of ſap being impreg- 
nated with other tinctures, and continually filtred 
from fibres of one kind to thoſe of another, and from 
this mixture many of the phænomena of the ripening, 
odour, &c. are accounted for 
Wil regard particularly to the odour in plants, Dr. 
Grow is of opinion, that they chiefly proceed from the 
air-veſſels that are in the wood, not but that the other 
parts alſo yield their ſmells, which is moſt plain to be 
ceived in plants that are freſh, undried, and un- 
ruiſed; for he ſays that the air, bringing along with'it a 


tincture from the root, and from the ſeveral organical 


parts, and at laſt entering the concave of the air - veſ- 
Others ſay, That it cannot be denied but the effluvia, 
which can be admitted into the wood · veſſela, may give 
a ſmell to the wood; but however, as that vapour 
paſles the veſſels which have a different ſtruc- 
ture, ſo as to altet the form of its partt, ſo in every 
one of its changes / it will yield a ſmell different from 
the reſt. The of the wood will diſfer from that 
of the, bark, the juices in the one being more oſſential 
than the other; but yet both, being bruiſed and nũx- 
ed together, yield aſcent different from either of them 
ſingly, and likewiſe the leaves give a ſtent that is dif- 


fereat from either of the former, and ſo alſd do the 
flowers from that in the leaves, and alio 


the fruit from 


14 
* 


that in the flowers. % 9111 133 
Dr. Grew is of opinion that the chief governing prin- 
ciple in the juice of plants, is the ſalige, which ſa- 
line principle, he ſays, muſt be! underſtood as a ge- 
nerie term, under which divers ſpocies are compre- 
hended. The vegetable ſalts ſcem to be four, viz. 


. . the nitrous and the acid, alkwige add marine, and of 


- theſe the nitrous! ſalts ſeem o be 


quiring farther foſtering and — 
5 enn GIO 214113 2538 IQ! 


afligncd dy nature 
chiefly for the growth of plans. 
The curious Malpighies has very accurately delivered 
the proceſs of nature in the Vegetation of plants to 
hs AUS DERNHIO! 35-3Tk47 
The ovum or feed of the plant, being ealudod out 
of the ovary ( hieehris called the'pod or huſte) arid re- 
s cmmitied 
* u eser to 


— w 


- down, and 
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w the earth; The earth, like a kind mother, having 
received it into her boſom, does not only perform the 
office of incubation, by her own warm vapours and 
exhalations, in cohjuhction with the heat of the ſun, 
but gradually ſupplies what the ſeed requires to 1ts 
farther growth, as abounding every where with canals 
and ſinuſes, in which the dew and rain water, impreg- 
nated with fertile ſalts, glide like the chyle and blood 
in the arteries, &c. of animals. ; 
This moiſture, — with new-depoſitedl ſeed, is 
percolated or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of 
the outer rind or huſk, anſwering to the ſecundines 
of faetuſes, on the inſide wh lie one more; com- 
monly two, thick ſeminal leaves correſponding to the 
lacenta in women, and the cotyledons in brutes. 
The ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a * number of little ve- 
ſiculæ or bladders, with a tube correſponding to the 
navel- ſtrings in animals. 5 
The moiſture of the earth, ſtrained through the rind 
of the ſeed, is received into theſe veſiculæ, which 
cauſes a ſlight fermentation with the proper juice be- 
fore contained therein. 4 
This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical 
veſſel to the trunk of the little plant, and to the gem 
or bud which is contiguous to it, upon which W 
tation and increaſe of the plant ſucceed. 
This procedure in the Vegetation of plants, the afore- 
ſaid author exemplifies in a grain of Wheat as follows: 
The firſt day the grain is ſown, it grows a little tur- 
gid, and the ſecundine or huſk . a little in ſeve- 
ral places; and the body of the plant, being continued 
by the umbilical veſſel to a conglobated leaf (which 
is called the pulp or fleſh of the ſeed, and is what con- 
ſtitutes the flour) ſwells, by which means, not only the 
gem or ſprout (which is to be the future ſtem) opens 
and increaſes, but the roots in to bunch out, 
whence the placenta or ſeed-leat, becoming looſe, 


T he ſecond day, the ſecundine or huſk, being broken 
through the ſtem or top of the future ſtraw, appears 
on the outſide thereof, and grows upward by degrees. 
In the mean time, the ſeed-leaf, guarding the roots, 
becomes turgid with its viſculæ, and puts forth a white 

leaf being pulled away, 4 ſee the 

roots of the plant bare, Sa future bud, leaves, and 
the reſt of the ſtalk lying ſtill hid. Between the roots 
and the aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the plant is knit 
by the navel-knot to the flower-leaf, which is very 
moiſt, though it ſtill retains its white colour, and its 
natural taſte. 
The third day the pulp of the conglobated or round 
leaf becomes turgid with the juice it has received from 
the earth fermenting with its own. | 
Thus the plant increaſes in bignefs, and in its bud or 
ſtem becomes taller, and from whitiſh turns greeniſh. 
The lateral roots alſo break forth greeniſh and = 
midal, from 238 ſheaf, which adheres cloſely 

ro the plant, the lower roots grow longer and 
hairy, with many fibres growing out of the ſame. 
Indeed, there are hairy fibres hanging all along on 
all the roots, except on the tops, and theſe fibres are 

ſeen to wind about the ſaline — of the ſoil, or 
little lumps of earth, &c. like Ivy, whence they grow 
curled. About the lateral roots there now break out 
two other little ones. N 1 
The fourth day the ſtem, mounting upwards, makes 
a right angle with the ſeminal leaf. The laſt roots pur 
forth more, and the other three, growing larger, are 
- clothed with more hairs, which ſtraitly embrace the 
. lumps of earth, and where they meet with any vacu- 

ity, unite in a kind of net-work. The F or 
flower-leaf, is now ſofter, and, when bruiſed, yields 

a white ſweetiſh juice, like Barley cream. By tri 
ping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant are plainly 

with the-intermediate navel-knot, whoſe outer 


part is ſolid like a bark, and in the inner more ſoft and | 


- medullary, 1 pe 9 | 
The fifth day the ſtalk, fill riſing, puts forth a per- 
manent or ſtable leaf, which is green and folded. The 


toots grow longer, and there appears a new tumour 


keeping water for a competent 
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of a futüre root; the outer or ſheath is looſened, and 
the ſeed- leaf left begins to fade. 

The fixth day the ſtable-leaf being looſened, the plant 
mounts up ards, the ſheaf ſtill cleaving round it 
like a batk. The ſeed-leaf is now ſeen ſinuous or 
wrinkled, and faded; and this being freed or cut 
from the ſecundine, the fleſh or pericarpium is found 
of a different texture, the outer part, whereby the out. -* 
fide of the ſeed of grain is heaped up, being more ſo- 
lid, but the inſide viſcular, and full of humour, eſpe⸗ 
cially that part next the navel-knot. All the leaves 
being pulled off, the roots torn, and the flower. Icat 
removed, the trunk appears, wherein, not far from 


the roots, the navel-knor bunches out, which is ſolid. 


and hard eut; above there is a mark of the ſheath. 
leaf, which was pulled off, and underneath, as in an 
arm-pit, the gem is often hid; the hind part of the 
lant ſhews the breaking forth of the roots likewiſe, 
with the faded placenta, &c. 
After the eleventh day the ſeed-leaf, as yer ſticking 
to the plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted ; with- 
in it is hollow, and about the ſecundine, the mucus 
and white ſubſtance of the ſeed, being continued to 
the navel-knot forms a cavity; all the roots, becom- 
ing longer, put forth new branches out of their ſides. 
The ſecond leaf withers, and its veſicles are emptied; 
the internodes or ſpaces between the knots grow 


longer, new gems appear, and the middle root grows 


ſeveral inches longer, 


After a month, the roots and ſtalk being grown much 
longer, new buds break out at the firſt knor, and lit- 
tle tumours bunch out, which, at length, break out 
into roots. 

As to the by. 3 15 matter, or the food where the 
plants grow, there is ſome doubt; it hath been a ge- 
neral opinion among almoſt all the modern naturaliſts, 
That the Vegetation of plants, and even of minerals 
too, is principally owing to water, which not only 
ſerves as a vehicle to convey to them the fine rich 
earth, &c. proper for their nouriſhment, but being 
tranſmuted into the body of the plant, affords the 
greateſt part, if not all the matter with which the 
are nouriſhed, and by which they grow and 3 
in bigneſs. This opinion is countenanced by ve 
great names, particularly by the ingenious Dr. Wood- 
ward, who, in order to aſcertain this point, made the 
following p | | 
In the firſt place, he carefully examined all ſorts of 
water, and found that the cleareſt fine ſpring water, 
which he could any where meet with, exhibined even 
to the naked eye great numbers of exceeding ſmall 
terreſtrial particles, and that all other craſſer waters 


had theſe in yet much greater quantity, and alſo, that 


they were of a larger bulk. 

He found this terreſtrial matter contained in all wa- 
ter to be of two kinds, the one properly a vegetable 
matter, but conſiſting of very different particles, ſome 
of which are very proper for the nouriſhment of ſome 
kinds of plants, others for different ſorts, &c. The 
other kind of earthy matter he found to be purely of 


a mineral nature, and this alſo was of very various and 
different kinds. | 


The former ſort of vegetable earthy matter abounds 


lentifully in all waters, but for the mineral, it is 


found moſtly in ſpring water, next to that, in river 


water, and leaſt of all, in rain water, though even 
there alſo it is to be found plentifully. 
This fact, he fays, any one may diſcover, by only 
e without ſtirring 
it, in a clear glaſs phial, cloſely ſtopped to keep out 
duſt, &c. for then he will obſerve that theſe very 
ſmall terreſtrial particles; which before were ſcarcely 
viſible” ſingly,” will now combine together into large 
join together, and form clouds, as it were, in the wa- 
ter, which will grow daily more and more opa- 
covs and thick by the continual accgſſion of new mat- 
ter ; and if the earthy matter in thEwater be chiefly. 
of the vegetable kind; it will turn the water green, 
the uſual colour of vegetables, and this will grow 


deeper 


and more conſpicuous maſſes, which, by degrees, will 
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der per and deepet coloured, but will not precipitate 
to the bottom of the glaffes, as the mineral water will, 
if there be any conſiderable quantity, by reaſon ot its 
much pr gue gravity." On the Whole There- 
fore he cohel lat t | 
ter a confiderable quantity of the earthy matter. And 
in order to determine whether the Vegetution of plants 
was chiefly owing to bare water ot not, #ather than to 
the terreſtrial matter therein contained, he made with 
vety great accuracy and care ſeveral experiments, 
Which experiments, becauſe they were done with an 
uncommon care and exattnels,” are a fufficietit num- 
ber of them, and ate followed by very ingenibus re- 
flections, ſetving to explicate many difficulties of phi- 
loſophy, and to fer the whole affair of Vegetation in a 
very good light, Mall give the regiſter as follows: 
Anno Dom. 1691, he choſe feveral glaſs phials, that 
were all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame ſhape and 
bigneſs. After he had put what water he thought fit 
into every one of them, and taken an àccbunt of the 
weight of it, he ſtrained and tied over the ofifice of 
each phial'a piece of patchiment{ having Holes in the 
middle of it large enough to admit the ſtem of the 
plant he deſighed' to ſer into the phial, without con- 
ning or ſtreſghtening it fo as to Impede its growth. 
His intention in this was to prevent the incloſed wa- 
ret from evaporating or aſcending any other way than 
only through rhe * to be ſet therein. 
Then he made choice of ſeveral ſptigs of Mint and 


s very juſtly, That there is in all wa- 


| 


— 


of nir, ght, and 


other plants, that were, as near as he could poſſibly 
judge alike ſound, freſh, and lively. Having taken the 
weight of each,” he placed them in a LEY ordered 
as above, and as the plant imbibed and drew off the 
Water, he took care to add more of. che ſame from 
time to time, Kee lng at account” of the weight of 
all he added. Fack t the glaſſes were, for better dit 
tiuerion, an che more ea 1 z a regiſter of all 
the citeomſtances, noted with a different mark or let- 
ter, us A, B, C. &c. and all ſet in a row in the fame 
window, in ſuch a manger that all might partake alike 
un. 8 | 
Then they continued from July the 2vth to October 
the 5th, which is juſt 77 days, when he took them out, 
weighed the Water in each pal, and the plant like- 
wiſe, adding to its weight that of all the leaves that 
had fallen off, dvring the time it had Rood thus, and 
laſtly he computed how much each plant had gained, 
and how much water Was ſpent upon it. | 


The partitiflars are as Follow : | 

"The plant weighed, when put in, July the 2oth, juſt 

27 grains; when taken out, October the 5th, 42 

grains, ſo that in the ſpate of 77 days it had gained 
in weight 15 grains | 

he whole quantity of water, expended during the 77 

days, amounts to 1557 ains. Conſequently the 

weight of the water had taken up. 170 f times the 


- 


grains as much 4s the plant had gained in weight, 


This will be made plainer by the following TAU E. 


The ſpecimen D had ſeveral buds upon it, when firſt 
ſer into the water; theſe, in ſome days, became fait 
flowers, which were at length ſucceeded by berries. 
Several other plants were tried, which did not thrive 
in water, nor fucceed any better than the Cataputia 
foregoing, _ _. — : —— — 

The phials F and G were filled, the former with rain, 
and the oher with ſpring water, at the ſame time as 
thoſe above: mentioned were, and ſtood as long as they 
did, but they had neither of them any plant, the de- 
fign of Which was in order to learn, whether any wa- 


ter exhaled cu of the glaſſes, otherwiſe than through 


the bodies of ente plants. N 
The orifices of theſe two glaſſes were covered with 
parchment, each piece of it being perforated with an 


Weight of the Weight of the | Weightgained by | Weight of the wa; Proportion of the in- 
plant when firſt | plant when tak- | the plant du-] ter expended up-] creale of the plant 
put into Water, en out of the] ring the 77 on the plant. to the expence of 
water. — a, ne 
A 
| Common Spear-mint : | * Spring Water. 
27 grains. 42 grains. 15 grains. 2338 grains. as f to 170 Fr. 
25 3 | B | | 
: Common Spear- mint. | Rain water. 
28 + grains. | 45+ grains, | 17 x grains, 3004 grains, | as1 to 171 24 
C | | 
Common Spear-mint. a Thames water. ö 
28 grains. 54 grains. | 26 grains, 2493 grains. a 1 to 95 22. 
D 
Common Solanum, or Nightſhade. Spring water. | 
49 grains. 106 grains. ) grains, | 3708 grains. as 1 to 65 , 
| E 
| Lathyrus, ſeu Cataputia. Ger. ſpring water. 
__98 grains. | 101 4 grains. | 2 + grains. 2 2201 grains. as I to 214. 


[ 


hole of the ſame bigneſs with thoſe of the phials above. 
In theſe was ſuſpended a bit of ſtick about the thick- 
neſs of the ſtem of one of the aforeſaid plants, but 
not reaching down to che ſurface of the incloſed wa- 

ter, that the water in theſe might not have more 
ſeope to evaporate tharr that in the other phiils. = 
Thus they ſtood the whole 77 days with the reſt, 
when, upon examination, none of the water was 
found to be waſted, or gone off; though he obſerved 
both in theſe and the reſt, eſpecially after very hot 
Weather, ſmall drops of water, not unlike to dew, 
adhering to the inſides of the glaſſes, i. e. that part 
of them that was above the ſurface of the incloſed 
water. | 
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The water in theſe two glaſſes that had no | py a in 
them, at the end of the experiment exhibited a larger 
quantity of terreſtrial matter, than that in any of thoſe 
that had the plants in them did. 

The ſediment in the bottom of the phials was great- 


er, and the nubeculæ diffuſed through the body of 


the water thicker, and of that which was in the 
others, ſorne of it proceeded from certain ſmall leaves 
that had fallen from that part of the ſtem of the plants 
that was within the water, wherein they rotted and 


- diſſolved. 
The terreſtrial matter in the rain water was finer than 


that of the ſpring water. 
Experiments, Anno 1692. 


The glaſſes made uſe of in this were of the ſame ſort 
with thoſe of the former experiment, and covered over 
with parchment after the ſame manner. 

The plants here were all Spear Mint, the moſt kind- 
ly, freſh, ſprightly ſhoots he could chuſe. The wa- 


ter and plants were weighed, as above, and the phials 


ſer in a line in a ſouth window, where they ſtood 
— June the 2d to July the 28th, which was uſt 
56 days. 

The plant H was all along a wy kindly one, and 
ran up about two feet in height. It had ſhot but one 
conſiderable collateral branch, but had ſent forth ma- 
ny and long roots, from which ſprung very numerous, 
though ſmall and ſhort lefſer fibres. The leſſer roots 
came out of the larger on two oppoſite ſides for the 
moſt part, ſo that each root, with its fibrillæ, appears 
not unlike a ſmall feather ; to theſe fibrillæ adhered 


. reſembling a fine thin conſerva. 


preceding, had ſeveral conſiderable c 
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pretty much terreſtrial matter. In the water, which, 
was at laſt thick and turbid, was a green ſubſtance, 


The plant I was as kindly as the former, but had ſhot 
no collateral branches. Its roots, the waters, and the 
reen ſubſtance, all much as in the former. 
he plant K, though it had the misfortune to be an- 
noyed with very ſmall inſects that happened to fix up- 
on it, yet had ſhot very conſiderable ral branches, 
and at leaſt as many roots as either H or I, which 
had a much greater quantity of terreſtrial matter ad- 
hering to the extremities of them. The ſame green 
ſubſtance here that was in the two preceding. | 
The plant L was far more flouriſhing than any of the 
ollareral branches, 
and very numerous roots, to which terreſtrial matter 
adhered very copiouſly. | | 
The earth in both theſe glaſſes were very ſenſibly and 
conſiderably waſted, — leſs than when at firſt put 
ir The ſame fort of green ſubſtance here as in thoſe 
above. 
The Trane M was pretty kindly, had two ſmall col- 
lateral branches, and ſeveral ſhoots, tho' not ſo many 
as thaſe in H or I, but as much terreſtrial matter ad- 
hering to them as thoſe had. The water was pretty 
thick, having very numerous ſmall terreſtrial particles 
ſwimming in it, and ſome ſediment at the bottom of 
the glaſs. This glaſs had none of the green matter 
above-mentioned in it. 
The plant N was very lively, and had ſent out ſix 
collateral branches, and many roots, but the water was 
very turbid, and as high coloured as ordinary beer. 


Weight of the | Weight of the Weight gained by | What of the water | Proportion of the 
plant when firſt plant when tak- the plant when is expended up- increaſe of the 
ſet in water, en out of the | it had ſtood 56 on the plant. plant to the ex- 

| | water. 1 days. | pence of the 
| | I Vater. E 
H 
| 
. ä Hyde-Park conduit water alone. 
4 | 127 grains. | 255 grains. 128 grains. | 14190 grains. | as 1 to 110 442, 
| | | I | 
WU £4 The ſame water alone. 
| 110 grains. | 249 grains. { 139 grains. | 13140 grains. | as 1 to 94 r- | 


The ſame water, with an ounce and a half of common garden earth diſſolved in it. | 
76 grains. 244 grains. | 168 grains | 10731 grains. | as 1 to 63 44. 
| " . 

| 


L 


— 


Hyde-Park water, with the ſame quantity of garden mould as the former. 
92 grains. - 376 grains. | 284 grains. {| 14950 grains. | as 1 to 52 344- 


P | : M „ 


Hyde-Park water diſtilled with a gentle ſtill. | 
114 grains. | 155 grains. 41 grains. | 8803 grains, | as1 to 214 32. 


N 


The reſidue of the water which remained in the fill after that in M was diſtilled off. 
81 grains. | '175 grains. | 94 grains. | 4344 grains. | as1 to 46 32. 
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The glaſs O had alſo Hyde-Park conduit water, in | theſe ſucceeded no better than the former. In other 
which was diſſolved a drachm of nitre. The Mint | glaſſes he diſſolved ſeveral other forts of earth, clay, 
ſet in this ſuddenly began to wither and decay, and | marles, and variety of manures, &c. and he ſet Mint 
died in a few days, as likewiſe did two more iprigs in diſtilled Mint water, and made other riments 
that were ſet in it ſucceſſively, In another glaſs he] of ſeveral kinds, in order to get a light and informa- 


diſſolved an ounce of good garden mould, and a] tion what haſtened or retarded, promoted or impeded 
* drachm of nitre, and in a third, half an ounce of | Vegetation, | * 


wood aſhes, and a drachm of nitre, but the plants in | 
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The glaſs P, Hyde-Park conduit watef: in this he 
fixed a glaſs tube ten inches long, the bore one ſixth 
of an inch diameter, filled with very fine and white 
ſand, which he kept from falling down out of the 
tube into the phial, by tying a fine piece of ſilk over 


that end of the tube that was downwards. Upon 
immerſion of the lower end of it into the water, this, 
by little and little, aſcended quite up to the orifice 
of the tube, and yet in all the 56 days that it ſtood 
thus, a very inconſiderable quantity of water had gone 
off, viz, ſcarcely 20 grains, though the ſand conti- 
nued moiſt up to the top till the very laſt. 

The water had imparted a green tincture to the ſand 
quite to the very top of the tube, and in the phial it 
had precipitated a greeniſh ſediment mixed with black. 
Io the bottom and ſides of the tube, as far as it was 
immerſed in the water, adhered pretty much of the 
green ſubſtance deſcribed above. 

Other like tubes he filled with cotton, lint, pith of 
Elder, and ſeveral other porous vegetable ſubſtances, 
ſerting ſome of them in clear water, others in water 
_ tinged with Saffron, Cochineal, &c. and ſeveral other 
trials were made, in order to give a mechanical repre- 
ſentation of the motion and diſtribution of the juices 
in plants, and of ſome other phænomena obſervable 
in Vegetation. Kid 
Several plants being alſo ſet in the phials Q, R, 8, 
&c. ordered in like manner as thoſe above in Octo- 
ber, and the following colder months thoſe throve 
not near ſo much ; nor did the water aſcend nigh 
the quantity it did in the hotter ſeaſons, in which the 
before cited trials were made. 

The reſult of all which experiments he gives us in the 
following obſervations and reflections: 


I. In plants of the ſame kind, the leſs they are in bulk, 
the ſmaller quantity of the fluid maſs in which they 
are ſet is drawn off , the conſumption where the maſs 
is of equal thickneſs, being pretty nearly proportioned to 
the bulk of the plant. | 


In effe&, the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſels of 
the plants, in much the ſame manner as up a filtre; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that the larger filtre 
ſhould draw off more water than the ſmaller ; or that 
a plant that hath more or larger veſſels, ſhould take 
up a greater part of the fluid in which it is ſet, than 
one that has fewer can. Nor is it thus noted as a 


thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly with re- | 


gard to what follows : 


II. Much the greater part of the fluid maſs, thus drawn 


off, and conveyed into the plant, does not ſettle or 
abide there, but paſſes through their pores, and exbales 
up into the atmoſphere. £ 


That the water in theſe experiments, aſcended only 
through the veſſels of the plants is certain, ſince 
ſome glaſſes, which had no plants in them, though 
ditpoſed in the like manner as the reſt, did remain, at 


the end of the experiment, as at firſt, and without 


any diminution of water, and that the greateſt part of 
it flies off from the plant into the a: moſphere, is as 
certain. 

The leaſt proportion of the water expended was to 
the augment of the plant, as 46 or 50 to 1; and in 
{ome 100, 200 in 1, as 700 to 1. 

Thus fo continual an emiſſion of water, in ſo great 
plenty, from the parts of the plant, affords a manifeſt 
reaſon, why countries that abound with trees, and 


the larger vegetables eſpecially, ſhould be very ob- 


noxious to damp, great humidity in the air, and more 
8 rains, than others that are more open and 
free. | 

The great moiſture of the air was a great inconveni- 
ence and annoyance to thoſe who firſt ſettled in Ame- 
rica, which. at that time was overgrown with woods 
and groves z but as theſe were burnt down and de- 
 Rroyed, to make way for habitations, and the culture 
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of the earth, the alt mending, changed into 4 tempe- 


rature more ſerene and dry than before. 

Nor does this humidity go off pure and alone, but 
uſually carries with it many parts of the ſame nature 
with thoſe whereof the plant conſiſts ; the craſſet in- 
deed are not ſo eaſily borne up into the atmoſphere, 
but are uſually depoſited on the ſurface of the leaves, 
flowers, and other parts of the plants; whence pro- 
ceed our mannas, our honeys, and other gummous 
exſudations of vegetables; but the finer and ligliter 
parts afe with greater eaſe ſent up into the u ere, 
thence they are conveyed to our organs of ſmellihg, 
by the air we draw in reſpiration, and are pleaſant 
or offenſive, beneficent or injurious to us, according 
to the nature of the plants from whence they ariſe: 
and ſince theſe owe their riſe to the water that aſcends 
out of the earth through the bodies of plants, we 
cannot be far to ſeek for the cauſe why they are more 
numerous in the ait, and a greater quantity of odours 
is found exhaling from vegetables in warm humid ſea- 
ſons, than in any other, | | 


III. A greater part of the terreſtrial matter that is mix- 
ed with water, aſcends up into the plant as well as 
the water. | 


There was much more terreſtrial matter at the end of 
the experiment, in the water of the glaſſes that had 
no plants in them, than in thoſe that had plants. The 
garden mould diſſolved in ſome of the glaſſes was 
conſiderably diminiſhed, and carried off; nay, the ter- 
reſtrial and vegetable matter was borne up in the 
tubes filled with ſand, cotton, &Cc. in that quantity 
as to be evident even to ſenſe; and the bodies in rhe 
cavities of the other tubes, that had theit lower ends 
immerſed in water, wherein Saffron, Cochineal, &c. 
had been infuſed, were tinged withyellow, purple, &c. 
To look abroad a little towards our ſhores and parts 
within the verge of the ſea, theſe will preſent us with 
a large ſcene of plants, that, along with the vegeta- 
bles, take up more mineral matter alſo in great abun- 
dance ; ſuch as our Sea Purſlain, ſeveral forts of Al- 
gas, of Samphires, and other marine plants; thoſe 
contain common ſea ſalts, which ate the ſame as the 
foſſil, in ſuch plenty, as not only plainly to be diſtin- 

iſhed in the palate, but may be drawn out of them 
in a conſiderable quantity ; nay ſome affirm there are 
5" found, that will yield nitre and other mineral 
aits, 
The vegetable matter, being very fine and light, is 
ſurpriſingly apt and diſpoſed to attend water in all its 
motions, and follow into each of its receſſes, as appears 
not only from the inſtances above alledged, but many 


others percolate it with all the care imaginable, filtre 


it with ever ſo many filtrations, yet ſome terreſtrial 
matter will remain, 
Dr. Woodward has filtred water thro? ſeveral ſheets of 
thick paper, and after that through very cloſe fine 
cloth, twelve times double, and this over and over 
and yet a conſiderable quantity of this matter diſco- 
vered itſelf in the water after all. 
Now if it thus paſſes interſtices that ate fo very ſmall 
and fine along with the water, it is leſs ſtrange it 
ſhould attend it in its paſſage through the ducts and 
paſſages of plants. It is true filtring and diſtilling of 
water interrupts, and makes it quit ſome of the earthy 
matter it was before impregnated withal ; but then 
that which continues with the water after this, is fine 
and light, and ſuch confequently, as is in a peculiar 
manner fit for the growth and nouriſhment of vege- 
tables. | 
And this is the caſe of rain water. The quantity of 
terreſtrial matter it bears up into the atmoſphere is not 
at; but what it doth bear up is chiefly of that 
ight kind, or vegetable matter, and that too perfect- 
ly diſſolved, and reduced to ſingle corpuſcles, all fit 
to enter the tubes and veſſels of plants; on which 
account it is, that this water is fo very fertile and 


lific. 
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The reaſon why all the terreſtrial matter mixed with 
the water does not aſcend into that, is, that the mine- 
ral matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only 
groſs and ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible, and 
ſo not diſpoſed to enter the pores of the roots; be- 
ſides, a great many of the ſimple vegetable particles 
do by degrees unite and form ſmall clods, or mole- 
culz, which ſtick to the extremities of the roots of 
thoſe plants; and others of them entangled in a looſer 
manner for the nubeculæ, or green bodies, ſo com- 
monly obſerved in ſtagnant water; theſe, when thus 
conjoined, are too big to enter the pores, or aſcend 
up the veſſels of plants, which ſingly they, might have 
ne. | 
Hence it is, that in agriculture, be the earth never ſo 


rich, good, and fit for the production of Corn, or | 


other vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the 
particles be ſeparated and looſe ; ànd it is on this 
account ſuch pains are beſtowed in the digging, til- 
ling, ploughing, fallowing, barrowing, and break- 
ing the clodded lumps of earth; and it is the ſame 
way that ſea ſalt, nitre, and other ſalts promote Ve- 
getation. | | 
Some authors imagine nitre eſſential to plants, and 
that nothing in the vegetable kingdom is tranſacted 
without it; but Dr. Woodward ſays, by all the trials 
he has been able to-make, the thing ſeems to him 
quite otherwiſe z and when contiguous to the plant, 
nitre rather deſtroys than nouriſhes it, This I have 
myſelt found to be true, for by ſcattering ſome nitre 
round the roots of three or four plants, it killed them 
in a few days. 

But nitre and other ſalts certainly looſen the earth, 
and ſeparate the concreted parts of it, by that means 
fitting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by the water, 
and carried up into the ſeed or plant for its formation 
and increaſe, 

It is evident to obſervation, how apt all ſorts of ſalts 
are to be wrought upon by moiſture, how eaſily they 
run with it; and when theſe are drawn off, and have 
deſerted the lumps with which they are incorporated, 


they muſt moulder immediately, and fall aſunder in | 


courſe. 

The hardeſt ſtone that is to be met with, if it happens 
(as it frequently does) to have any ſalt intermixed 
with the And of which it conſiſts, upon its being ex- 
poſed in a humid air, in a ſhort time diffolves and 


crumbles all to pieces; and much more will clodded | 


earth or clay, which 1s not of ſo compact and ſolid a 
conſtitution, 

Lime likewiſe is in the ſame way ſerviceable in this 
affair. The huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but 
only mellows the ground ; by which they mean, it doth 
not contain any thing in itſelf, that is of the ſame na- 
ture with the vegetable mould, or afford any matter 
fit for the formation of plants, but merely ſoften and 
relaxes the earth; by that means rendering it more 
capable of entering the ſeeds and vegetables ſet in it, 
in order to their nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it would 
have been, 

The properties of lime are well known, and how apt 
it is to be put into a ferment and commotion by wa- 
ter; nor can ſuch commotion ever happen, when 
lime is mixed with earth, however hard and clodded 
it may be, without opening and looſening it. 


IV. The plant is mare or leſs nouriſhed, in proportion as 
the water in which it ſtands, contains à greater or 
ſmaller quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in it. 


The truth of this propoſition is diſcernible through 
the whole proceſs of the Doctor's experiments. The 
Miat in one of the glaſſes was of much the ſame bulk 
and weight with that of two or three others; but the 
water in which the firſt was, being river water, which 
was apparently more coptoully ſtored with terreſtrial 
matter than the ſpring or rain water, in which the 
other ſtood, occaſioned it to arrive at almoſt double 
the bulk that either of them had, and with leſs ex- 
pence of water too. , 
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So likewiſe the Mint in another glaſs, in the water of 
which was diſſolved a ſmall quantity of good garden 
mould, though it had the diſadvantage to be leſs 
when farſt ſet, than either of the Mints in the two 
other Fhaſles had, the water in which as the very ſame 
as the firſt, only none of dhe earth mixed with it; yer 
in a ſhort time the plant not only evertook, but much 
outſtripped the other. | | 
The reaſon why the proportion of the increaſe of the 
plant was limited to the quantity of proper terreſtrial 
matter in the water, is, that all, even vegetable mat- 
ter, is not proper for the nouriſiment of every plant; 
nor do there want good indications, that every kind 
requires a peculiar and ſpecific matter for its formation 
and nouriſhment, nay, each part of the ſame vege- 
table ; and that there are very many and different in- 
gredients, to go to the compoſition of the ſame indivi- 
dual plant. . 
If therefore the ſoil wherein any vegetable or ſeed is 
planted, contains all or moſt of theſe ingredients, and 
thoſe in due quantity, it will grow and thrive, other- 
wiſe it will not. If there be not as mamy ſorts of cor- 
puſcles as are requiſite for the conſtruction of the main 
and more eſſential parts of the plant, it will not proſper 
at all. If there are theſe, and not in ſufficient plen- 
ty, it will never arrive to its natural ſtature, or if any 
of the leſs neceſſary and eſſential corpuſcles are want- 
ing, there will be ſome failure in the plant, It will 
be defective in ſmell, taſte, colour, and ſome other 
Way: 

Indeed it is inconceivable, how one uniform homoge- 
neous matter, having its principles, or original parts, 
of the ſame ſubſtance, conſtitution, magnitude, figure, 
and gravity, ſhould conſtitute bodies 5 unlike in all 
thoſe reſpects, as vegetables of different kinds are, 
nay, even as the different parts of the ſame vegeta- 
ble, that one ſhould carry a reſinous, another a milky, 
a third a yellow, and a fourth a red juice in its veins; 
that one affords a fragrant, another an offenſive ſmell; 
one ſweet to the taſte, another acid, bitter, acerb, au- 
ſtere; that one ſhould be nouriſhing, another poiſon- 
ous; one purging, another aſtringent; and theſe all 
receive their nouriſhment from the ſame ſoil. 

A Cataputia, Tithymalus latifolius Cataputia dicta, in 
one of the glaſſes afforded but a little increaſe, only 
3 | grains all the while, though 2501 grains of water 
were ſpent upon it; but this might poſſibly be owing 
not to the water's wanting matter fit for the nouriſh- 
ment of that ; ona wag plant, but from its being an 
improper medium for that to grow in. Too — of 
that liquor in ſome plants, may probably hurry the 


terreſtrial matter through the veſſels too faſt for them 


to lay hold of it. | 

But a farther proof of this matter is, that the foil once 
proper for the production of ſome fort of vegetables, 
does not ever continue ſo, but in tract of time loſes 
its property's and ſooner in ſome lands, and later in 
others. | 

As for example: if Wheat be ſown upon land proper 
for that grain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, 
and perhaps the ſecond and third, as long as the 
ground is in heart, as the farmers call it; but in a few 
years it will produce no more, if ſowed with that 
Corn; ſome other grain it may, as Barley; and after 
this has been ſown ta oft, that the land can bring no 
more of it, it may afterward yield ſome good Oats, 
and perhaps Peas after them. | 
At length it becomes barren ; the vegetative matter 
that at firſt it abounded with, being reducd by the 
ſucceſſive crops, and moſt of it borne off, each ſort of 
grain takes out that peculiar matter that is proper tor 
its own nouriſhment. i 

It may be brought to bear another ſeries of the ſame 
vegetables, but not till it is ſupplied with another 
fund of matter of the like fort with what it firſt con- 
tained; either by the ground's lying fallow for ſome 
time, till the rain hath poured a freſh. ſtock upon it, 
or by the manuring it. 


© Thar this ſupply is of the like fort is evident, by the 


ſeveral manures found beſt to promote the Vegeta- 
, - dion; 


tioo, which are chiefly either of parts of vegetables, 
or of animals; of animals, which either derive their 


own nouriſhment immediately from vegetable bodies, 


or from other animals that do fo ; in particular, the 
blood, excrements, and urine of animals that do fo ; 


ſhaving of horns and hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined 


ſhells, lees of wine and beer, aſhes of all ſorts of ve- 

table bodies, leaves, ſtraw, roots, and ſtubble, 
turned into earth by ploughing, or otherwiſe, to rot 
and diſſolve there. | | 

Theſe are our beſt manures z. and, being vegetable 

| ſubſtances, when refunded back again into the earth, 
ſerve for the formation of other bodies. 

But to apply this to gardens, where the trees, ſhrubs, 
and herbs, after their having continued in one ſtation 
till they have derived thence the greateſt part of the 
matter fit for their increaſe, will decay and degene- 
rate, unleſs either freſh earth, or ſome. fit matter be 
applied to them. Ins | 
It is true they may maintain themſelves there for ſame 
time, by ſending forth roots farther and farther, to 
an extent all around, to fetch in more proviſion z but 
at laſt they muſt have a freſh ſupply brought to them, 
or they will decay. | 

All theſe inſtances argue a particular terreſtrial mat- 
ter, and not water, for the ſubject to which plants 
owe their increaſe ; were it. water only, there would 
be no need of manures, or changing the ſpecies the 

rain falls in all places, in this field and in that, in- 
differently, on one ſide of an orchard or garden, as 
well as the other; nor could there be any reaſon why 

a tract of land ſhould yield Wheat one year and not 
the next, ſince the rain ſhowers down all alike upon 
the earth. 


V. Vegetables are not formed of water, but of a certain | 


peculiar terreftrial matter. 


It has been ſhewn, that there is a conſiderable quan- 
tity of this matter both in ſpring, rain, and river 
water; and the experiments before-mentioned ſhew, 
that the much greateſt part of the fluid maſs that 

aſcends up into 7 does not ſettle or abide there, 
but paſſes through the pores of them, and exhales 
into the atmoſphere; and that a great part of the ter- 
reſtrial matter mixed with the water, paſſes up into 
the plant along with it, and that the plant is more or 
leſs augmented, in proportion as the water contains a 


greater or leſs quantity of matter; from all which we 


may reaſonably infer, that earth, and not water, is 
the matter which conſtitutes vegetables. ̃ 
One of the ſprigs of Mint before · mentioned drew up 
into it 2501 grains of the fluid maſs, and yet had re- 
ceived but 3 + grains of increaſe from it. 
A ſecond, though it had at firſt the diſadvantage to 
be much leſs than. a third, yet being ſet in water, 
wherein carth had been plentifully mixed, and the 
other in water without any ſuch earth, it had vaſtly 
outgrown it, weighing at leaſt 145 grains more than 
that did. | 
A fourth plant, though at firſt a great deal leſs than 
the fifth, yet being ſet in foul craſs water, that was 
left in the ſtill, after that in which the laſt was ſet 
was drawn off, had gained in weight at the end, above 
double what that in the finer and thinner water had. 
The proportion of the augment of that plant, which 
throve moſt, was in the ſaid maſs ſpent upon it, but 
as 1 to 46 in others as one to 60, 100, 200; and in 
the Cataputia, but as 1 to 714. | 
One of the ſprigs took up 39 grains of water a day, 
one day with another, which was much more than the 


whole plant originally; and yet it gained not + of a 


grain a day in weight. 

And another took up 253 grains a day, which was 
near twice as much as its original weight ; and after 
all, the daily increaſe of the plant was no more than 2 
13 grains. 


- 


VI. Spring and rain water contain near an equal charge of 
*. matter; river water more than either of them. 


ER —ͤ—H0 
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The plants ſet in the gl 
B | I 


Theſe proportions hold in the min, but a ſtrict and 
Juſt compoſition is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch 
as in all probability, the water that falls in rain, con- 


tains ſometimes a ter ſhare of terreſtrial matter; 
than that which falls at other times ; a more powerful 
and intenſe heat, of neceſſity, hurrying up a larger 
2 of that matter, along with the humid va- 
pours that form rain, than one more feeble and remiſs 

Mbly can. | . 

he water of one ſpring may flow forth with a high- 
er charge of this matter than that of another, this 
depending partly upon the quickneſs of the ebullition 
of the water, and partly on the quantity of that mat- 
ter latent in the ſtrata, thro* which the fluid 
and the greater or leſs laxity of thoſe ſtrata; for the 
fame reaſon the water of one river may abound with 
it more than that of another; nay, the ſame river, 
when much agitated and in commotion, muſt bear 
up more of it, than when it moves with leſs rapidity 
and violence, That there is a great quantity of or- 
dinary fertility of the earth, the Nile affords a preg- 
nant inſtance, and ſo does the Ganges and other rivers, 
which annually overflowing the neighbouring plains, 
their banks ſhew the faireſt and largeſt crops of any 
in the world; , | 


VII. Water ſerves only for a vehicle to the terrefrial 
matter which forms vegetables, and does not itſelf make 
any atigmentation to them. | 


Where the proper terreſtrial matter is wanting, the 
plant is not augmetited, though never ſo much water 
aſcend into it: water then is not the matter that com- 
poſes vegetable bodies; it is only the agent that con- 


veys the matter into them, that diſtributes it to their 


ſeveral parts to their houriſhment ; that matter is ſlug- 
giſh and inactive, arid would lie eternally confined to 
its beds of earth, without advancing up into plants, 
did not water or ſome like inſtrument fetch it forth, 
and carry it into tem. 

This fluid . is capacitated ſeveral ways for the office 
here aſſigned it, by the figure of its parts, which ap- 
pears from many experiments to be exactly and ma- 
thematically ſpherical, their ſurfaces being perfectly 


| A* and without any the leaſt irregularities. 
t 


is evident, that corpuſcles of ſuch a figure are ea- 
fily ſuſceptible of motion, and far above any others 
whatever, and conſequently more capable of moving 
and conveying other matter that is not ſo active; then 
the intervals of the bodies of that figure are, in re- 
ſpect to their bulk, of all others the largeſt, and ſo 
e molt fitted to receive and entertain foreign matter 
in them ; beſides, as far as the trials hitherto made 
inform us, the conſtituent corpuſcles of water are 
each ſingly conſidered abſolutely ſolid, and do not 
Jews to thy 8 external force; this ſecures their 
gure againſt any alteration, and the intervals of their 


© corpuſcles muſt be always alike, 


By the latter it will be ever diſpoſed to receive matter 


into it; and by the former, when once received, to 


bear it along with it. Water is farther capacitated 
to be a vehicle to this matter, by the tenuity and fine- 
neſs of the corpuſcles of which it conſiſts. We hardly 
know any fluid. in all nature, except fire, whoſe con- 
ſtituent parts are ſo exceeding ſubtile and ſmall as 
thoſe of water are; they will paſs pores and interſtices 
that neither air nor any other fluid will. This ena- 
bles them to enter the tubes,' and fineſt veſſels of 
plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial matter, and 
convey it to all parts of them, whilſt each, by means 
of organs it is endued with for that purpoſe, intercepts 
and aſſumes into itſelf, ſuch particles as are ſuitable 


to its own nature, letting the reſt paſs on through the 
common ducts, 


VIII. Water i ble 
W ne eee 


Heat muſt concur, or Yegeratioo will not ſucceed. 


es in October, and the fol- 
37 2 


this office 10 
quantity of * 


lowing 
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Yowing months, had not near the quantity of water | 


ſent up into them, or ſo great an additional increaſe 
by much as thoſe that were ſet in June, July, or the 
| hotter months. | | 
It is plain the water has no power of moving itſelf, 
or riling to the vaſt height it doth, in the more tall 
and lofty plants; fo far from it, that it doth not ap- 
pear by any diſcovery yet made, that even its own 
fluidity conſiſts in the inteſtine - motion of its parts, 
whatever the Carteſians think. | 
Indeed we want nothing more to ſolve all the phæno- 
mena of fluidity, than ſuch a figure and diſpoſition of 
parts as water has: ſpherical corpuſcles muſt ſtand ſo 
tickliſh upon each other, as to be HY of every 
impreſſion, and though not perpetually in motion, 
muſt be always ready and liable to be put into it by 
any the ſlighteſt force imagmable. It is true, the 
parts of fire or heat are not capable of moving them- 
ſelves any more than thoſe of water, but they are 
more ſubtile, light, and active than thoſe are, and ſo 
the more eaſily put in motion, 
That the concourſe of heat is really neceſſary in this 
work, appears not only from the experiments before 
us, but from all nature, from the fields and foreſts, 
ardens and orchards. We ſee in autumn, as the 
ſun's power is gradually leſs and leſs, ſo its effect on 
plants is remitted, and Vegetation flackens by little 
and little. 
Its failure is firſt diſcernible in trees, which, bog 


raiſed higheſt above the earth, require a more intenſe | 


heat to elevate the water charged with nouriſhment to 
their tops, ſo that, for want of freſh ſupport and nu- 
triment, they ſhed their leaves, unleſs ſupported by a 
very firm and hard conſtitution, as our evergreens are. 
Next, the ſhrubs part with theirs ; then the herbs and 
lower tribes, the heat at length not being ſufficient to 
ſupply even to theſe, though ſo near the earth, the 
fund of their nouriſhment. | 

As the heat returns the ſucceeding ſpring, they all 
recruit again, and are furniſhed with freſh ſupplies 
and verdure ; but firſt, thoſe which are loweſt, and 
neareſt the earth, and that require a leſs degree of heat 
to raiſe the water with its earthy charge into them, 
then the ſhrubs and higher vegetables in their turn, 
and laſtly the trees. 

As the heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and 
hurries the matter with too great rapidity through the 
finer and more tender plants; theſe therefore go off 
and decay, and others that are more hardy bag: o- 
rous, and require a greater degree of heat, ſucceed in 
their order. By which mechaniſm, provident nature 
furniſhes us with a very various and different entertain; 
ment, and what is belt ſuited to each ſeaſon all the 
year round. 1 

As the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a diffe- 
rent face of things, the ſeveral diſtant climates ſhew 


the different ſcenes of nature, and productions of the 


earth, 


The hotter countries ordinarily yield the largeſt and | 


talleſt trees, and thoſe too in a much greater variety 
than the colder ; even thoſe plants common to both 
attain to a much greater bulk in the ſouthern, than in 
the northern climates. | | 
Nay, there are ſome regions ſo cold, that they raiſe 
no vegetables at all to a conſiderable ſize; this we 
learn from Greenland, Iceland, and other parts of like 
cold ſituation and condition: in theſe there are no 
trees, and the ſhrubs are poor, little, and low. _ 
Again, in the warmer climates, and ſuch as furniſh 
trees and the large vegetables, if there happen a re- 
miſſion or diminution of the uſual heat, their groducti- 
ons are impeded in proportion. Our own ſummers 
give us proof enough of this, for though at ſuch times 
there is heat ſufficient to raiſe the vegetative matter 
into the lower plants, as Wheat, Barley, Peas, and 
the like, and we have plenty of Strawberries, Raſpber- 
ries, Gooſberries, Currants, and the fruits of ſuch ve- 
getables as are low, and near the earth, and a moderate 
ore of Cherries, Plums, &c. and ſome others, that 
grow at ſomething of a greater height, yet our Apples, 


* 


_ 


— 
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Pears, Peaches, Nettarines, and Grapes, and the pro- 
duction of warmer countries, have been fewer, and 
thoſe not ſo thoroughly ripened, and brought to per- 
fection as they are in more benign ſeaſons. 

Nor is it that heat only which pfomotes Vegetation. 
but any other indifferently, according to its power and 
degree, as we find from our ſtoves, hot-beds, &c. 
And by the rightly adapting of theſe artificial heats, 
the Engliſh gardeners have of late years ſo much im- 
proved their art, as in a great meaſure to ſupply the 
want of natural heat, and to vie with the people, who 
inhabit countries ſeveral degrees ſouth of England, in 
the early products of eſculent plants, and the accele- 


rating and ripening the fruits of the warmeſt climates. 
And as the knowledge of Vegetation is improved, 


and the practitioners of the art are better acquainted 
with the theory, it may be hoped the art may be far- 
ther extended and improved; therefore it is highly 
neceſſary, that the theory of Vegetation ſhould be ſtu. 
died by every perſon who propoſes to make any pro- 
ficiency in gar ening and agriculture. 
in. Gen. Plant. 514. Spaniſh Creſs; 

The CHARACTERS are, | 4 
The empalemeut of the flower is cylindrical, and coi oſed 
7 four linear obtuſe leaves, which drop off. The flower 

as four petals in form of a croſs, whoſe tails are the 
length of the empalement, and fix ſtamina of the ſame 
length, two of wwhich are + little ſhotter, terminated by 
ſingle ſummits, and an oval germen, ſupporting a conical 
ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a globular capſule with two tells, divided by an 
intermediate partition twice as large as the pod, and is oval 
and ere, ſtretching beyond the” capſule, tach cell con- 
taining one ſeed. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter ſtamina, 
and the ſeeds are included in ſhort pods. 

The Sprciks are, 


. VeLLa (Annua) foliis 18 ſiliculis pendulis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 64 1. Vella with cving- pointed leaves, and 
Panging pods. Naſturtium ſylveſtre Valentinum. Cluſ. 
Hiſt. 2. p. 130. Wild Creſs of Valentia. 


. VeLLa (Pſeudo Cytiſus) foliis integris obovatis ciliatis 


ſiliculis erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 641. Vella with entire, 
oval, ciliated leaves, and erect pods. Pſeudo cytiſus flore 
leucoii luteo. C. B. P. 230. Baſtard Cytiſus with a 


flower like the yellow Wall-flower. | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Valentia; it is an 
annual platit, which ſeldom riſes more than one foot 
high. The ſtalk divides toward the top into ſeveral 
branches, each ending in a looſe ſpike of flowers, 
which are followed by round ſwelling pods, having a 
leafy border or creſt on the top, which is hollowed 
like a helmet. The pod opens with two valves, and 
has-two cells, which contain roundiſh ſeeds like thoſe 
of Muſtard. The leaves are jagged, and end in ma- 
ny points. * ä 

This plant is preſerved in gardens for the ſake of va- 


riety, but as it is not very beautiful, nor of any uſe, 


it is ſeldotn cultivated unleſs in botanic gardens. If 
the ſeeds of this plant are permitted to ſcatter, the 
plants will come up and thrive very well; or if they 
are ſown in autumn, they will ſucceed much better 
than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ; for when the 
ſeaſon proves dry, thoſe ſeeds which are ſown in the 
ſpring, frequently lie in the ground till the followin 
autumn before the plants appear; whereas thoſe 
which are ſownin autumn, always come up ſoon after, 
or early in the ſpring, ſo will more certainly produce 
ripe ſeeds. Theſe plants ſhould not be ranfolanted, 
therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown where the plants 
are to remain, and if they are kept clean from weeds, 
and thinned where they are too cloſe, they will require 
no other culture, | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain. The 
leaves of this are entire, hairy, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalk ; they are oval, and of a grayiſh colour. The 
ſtalks become ligneous ; they riſe about two feet 


| high, and are terminated by roundiſh bunches of pale 


yellow 


4. VERATRUM (Americanum) racemo ſimpliciſſimo, co- 
rollis patentibus, ſtaminibus longioribus. White Hel- 


VE R 
yellow flowers, which ſtretch out in length; the 
flowers have four croſs-ſhaped , petals, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods like the former. This plant will con- 
tinue two or three years; it is propagated by ſeeds in 
the ſame manner as the former. 

VERA T RU M. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 272. tab. 148. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1013. [ſo called as though vere 


atrum, i. e. truly black, becauſe this plant has a black 


root, or becauſe it purges a black humour.] White 
Hellebore; in French, Ellebore Blanc. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It has hermaphrodite and male flowers intermixed in the 
ſame ſpike. The flowers have no empalement ; they have 
fix oblong ſpear ſhaped petals which are permanent, and ſix 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina fitting on the point of the germen, 
ſpreading aſunder, terminated by quadrangular ſummits ; 
they have three oblong ere germen ſitting upon the ſtyle, 
which are ;ſcarce viſible, crowned by a ſingle ſpreading 
ſtigma. The germen afterward become three oblong, erect, 
compreſſed capſules with one cell, opening on the inſide, in- 
cluding many oblong, compreſſed, membranaceous ſeeds. The 
male flowers have the ſame characters of the bermapbro- 
dite, but are barren. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's twenty-third claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants which have flowers of different ſexes in the ſame 
lant, | 
: The Specits are, 8 | 
1. VERATRUM (Album) racemo ſupradecompoſito, corol- 
lis erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. White Hellebore with 
a ſpike decompounded above, and eret} petals. Veratrum 
flore ſubviridi. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 273. White Helle- 
bore with a greeniſh flower. 6 8 
2. VERATRUM (Nigrum) racemo compoſito, corollis pa- 
tentiſſimis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 1044. bite Hellebore with 
a compound ſpike, and very ſpreading petals. Veratrum 
flore atrorubente. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 273. White 
Hellebore with a dark red flower. 
3. VERATRUN (Luteum) racemo ſimpliciſſimo, fol iis ſeſ- 
ſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. White Hellebore with a 
ſingle ſpike, and leaves fiting cloſe to the flalk. Vera- 
trum caule ſimpliciſſimo, foliis ſeſſilibus. Flor. Virg. 
195. White Hellebore with a Angle ſpike. 


lebore with a ſingle ſpike' of flowers, ſpreading petals, and 


longer ſtamina. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally on the mountains in Au- 


ſtria, Helvetia, and Greece. The root is perennial, 
and compoſed of many thick fibres gathered into a 


head; the leaves are oblong, oval, ten inches long, 


and five broad in the middle, and rounded at the 
.. points, having many longitudinal mou like thoſe of 
Gentian ; the ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, and 
branch out on every ſide almoſt. their whole . 
under each of theſe branches is placed a narrow plaited 
leaf, which diminiſhes in its ſize as it is nearer the 
top of the ſtalk. The branches and principal ſtalk 
are terminated by ſpikes of flowers ſet very cloſe to- 
gether, which are compoſed. of fix petals which ſtand 
erect; theſe are green, and in their center is ſituated 
three obtuſe germen. From the point of theſe ariſe {ix 
ſtamina which ſpread aſunder, and are terminated by 
four- cornered ſummits. Theſe appear in June and 
July, and are each ſucceeded by oblong compreſſed 
. capſules with one cell, filled with membranacequs 
ſeeds. . ba . "SH; 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and Sibe- 
ria; it has a perennial root like the former. The leaves 
are longer and thinner than thoſe of the firſt. ſort ; 
they are plaited in the like manner, but are of a yel- 
lowiſh green colour, and appear ſooner in the ſpring 
the ſt ls riſe higher than thoſe of the former. It has 


al 
feyer leaves upon it, and does not branch out into ſo 
many ſpikes : the flowers of this are of a dark red co- 
lour, and the petals ſpread open flat, in which it dif- 
fers from the former. This flowers almoſt a month 
before the other. 


— 


8 


be tranſplanted into the borders of the p 


The third ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other } 


2 
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pore 6f North America, where it is ſometimes called 


attle Snake Root. The root of this is tuberous and 
large; the leaves are oblong, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
Plantain, having ſeveral longitudinal furrows or plaits ; 
they are four or five inches long, and two broad in the 
middle, ſpreading themſelves on the ground. Between 
theſe. come out a, ſingle ſtalk, which riſes near a foot 
high, having a few very ſmall leaves or ſheaths placed 
alternately ; and at the top the flowers are produced 
in a ſingle, thick, cloſe ſpike ; they are ſmall, and of 
a yellowiſh. white colour; theſe appear in June, but 
are rarely Tucceeded by ſeeds here. 


The fourth ſort was ſent me from Philadelphia by Mr. 


John Bartram, who found it growing naturally in that 
country. The root of this is compoſed of thick 
fleſhy fibres; the leaves are oblong, oval, of a light 
green colour, having fix longitudinal veins or plaits; 
they are four or five inthes long, and between two 
and three broad, ſpreading on the ground; theſe are 
rounded at their points, and continue all the year. In 
the center of the leaves ſprings up a ſingle erect ſtalk 
a foot high, having a tew veſtiges or ſmall leaves 
ſtanding alternately cloſe to the ſtalk, which end in 
-acute points. The ſtalk is terminated by a thick ob- 
tuſe | wa of dark red flowers, whoſe petals ſpread 
o_ at, Inthe center of the petals is lituated three 
obtuſe germen joined together, from whoſe point 
ariſes ſix ſtamina which ſpread aſunder, and are longer 
than the petals ; theſe are terminated by four-cornered 
ſummits of a purple blue colour. This plant flowers 
the latter end of June, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds 
will ripen here. 

The firſt of theſe plants is that which is ordered for me- 
dicinal uſe, and is by much the ſtronger and more acrid 
plant than the ſecond; for when both ſorts are placed 
near each other, the ſnails will entirely devour the 
leaves of the ſecond ſort, when at the ſame time they 
ſcarcely touch thoſe of the firſt. E | 
Theſe plants are very pretty ornaments, when planted 
in the middle of apen borders of the pleaſure-garden z 
for if they are ous near hedges or walls, where 
ſnails generally harbour, they will greatly deface the 
leaves, eſpecially of the ſecond. ſort, by eating them 
full of holes before they are unfolded ; and as a great 
+ of the beauty of theſe plants is in their broad- 

olded leaves, ſo when they are thus defaced, the 

lants make but an indifferent appearance. 

th theſe ſorts may be propagated by parting their 

roots in autumn, when their leaves decay, but they 
ſhould not be parted too ſmall, for that will prevent 
their flowering the following ſummer ; theſe heads 
ſhould be planted in a light, freſh, rich foil, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly, and produce ſtrong ſpikes 
of flowers. The roots ſhould not be removed oftener 
than once in three or four years, by which time, (if 
they like the ſoil,) they will be very ſtrong, and pro- 
duce many heads to be taken off; but if they are fre- 
quently tranſplanted, it will prevent their increaſing, 
and cauſe them to flower very weak. | 


Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 


ſhould be ſown as ſoon as ripe, either in a bed or box 
filled with freſh light earth, and the ground kept 
conſtantly from weeds. In the ſpring the plants will 
appear, at which time, if the ſeaſon proves dry, you 
ſhould now and then refreſh them with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth; and you muſt care- 


fully clear them from weeds, which, if permitted to 


grow, will ſoon overſpread and deſtroy theſe plants 
while young. The autumn following, when their 
leaves decay, you ſhould prepare a bed of freſh light 


earth, and carefully take up the young plants (ob- 


ſerving not to break their roots) and plant them there- 
in about ſix inches ſquare, where they may remain un- 
til they are ſtrong enough to flower, when 0 ſhould 
ea{ure-gar- 
den; but, as theſe plants ſeldom flower in leſs that 
four years from ſeeds, this method of propagating 
them is not much practiſed in England. | 


VER 


VER 
The two American ſorts are at preſent rare in the Eng- 
lich gardens,” but, as they hardy enough to thrive in 


the open air, ina few years they may become plenty; 


theſe may be ted by offsets or ſeeds, 

ſame manner as mer. 11 

VERBASC UM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 146. tab. 61. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 217. Mullein; in French, Bouillon 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower bas @ ſmall permanent empalement of one 

leaf, cut into froe parts; it bath one whee 


in the 


with a very ſhort cylindrical tube, the brim ſpreading, 
and cut into us oval obtuſe ſegments, and five awl-ſhaped 
flamina which are ſhorter than the petal, terminated by 
roundiſh, compreſſed, ere ſummits ; with a roundiſþ ger- 
men ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle inclining to the flamina, 
croumed by a thick obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundifh capſule with two cells opening at the top, 
having a half oval receptacle fixed to the partition, and 

| filled with angular ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt 2 * 
Plants 


Linncus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 

The Spxc1xzs are, 

I. VerBascumM (Thapſus) fohis decurrentibus utrinque 
tomentoſis. Vir. Cliff. 13. Mullein with running leaves 

_ evhich are woolly on both fides. Verbaſcum mas latifo- 
lium luteum. C. B. P. 23 
Taper, or Cow's wort. 

2. VERBAScuN (IJycbnitis) foliis cuneiformi-oblongis. 
Hort. Upſal. 45. Mullein with oblong wedge-ſhaped 
leaves. Verbaſcum pulverulentum, Hore luteo par- 

vo. J. B. Hoary Mullein with ſmall yellow flowers. 

3. VexBascuM (Album) foliis cordato-oblongis, ſubtus 
incanis, ſpicis racemoſis. Mullein with heart- 
Hape leaves tobich are hoary on their under fide, and 
branching ſpikes of flowers. Verbaſcum fæmina, flore 
albo. C. B. P. 239. Female Mullein with à white 


„ Vatnaxcun (Lateum) foliis radicalibus ovatis peti- | 


olatis, caulinis oblongis ſeſſilibus ſubtus tomentoſis 
ſerratis. Mullein, with oval lower leaves growing on foot- 
ſtalks, but = on the ſtalks oblong, . woolly on 
their under fide, and fitting cloſe.” Verbaſcum blattariæ 
foliis nigrum, amplioribus follis luteis, apicibus pur- 
puraſcentibus. Flor. Leyd. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 228. 
Mullein with black Mullein leaves, large yellow petals to 
| the flower, and purple ſummits. . 

5. VEerBASCUM (Grandiflerum) foliis ovato-acutis utrinq 


ue 
tomentoſis, floribus in ſpica denſiſſima ſeſſilibus. Hal- 
ler. Helvet. 507. d 
leaves which are woolly on both ſides, and flowers diſpoſed 
in thick ſpikes fitting cloſe to the ſtalk: Verbaſcum 
fremina, flore luteo magno. C. B. P. 239. Female 
Mullein with a large yellow flower. 
6. VerBascuM (Nrgrum) foliis ſerratis ſupernè 8, 
infernè ſubhirſutis, petiolis ramoſis, ſtaminum barba 
purpuraſcente. Haller. Helvet. 311. Mullen with 
ſawed leaves whoſe upper ſides are rough, thoſe on the un- 
der fide hairy, branching foot. alt, and purpliſh beards 
fo the famina. Verbaſcum nigrum, flore ex luteo- 
purpuraſcente. C. B. P. 240. Black Mullein with a 
ellowiſh purple flower, commonly called Sage-leaved black 
Mullein , 


: repandis tomentoſis, caulinis amplexicaulibus nudiuſ- 
culis, rameis primis oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. 254. Mullein 
= under leaves are wing pointed, woolly, and turn 
back, the upper naked, embracing the ſtalks, and the firſt 

| branches, are oppofite. Verbaſcum nigrum, folio papa- 
veris corniculati. C. B. P. 240. Black Mullein — a 


borned Poppy leaf. | e 
g. VER BAScUN (Glabrum) foliis amplexicaulibus is 


Mullein with oval acute pointed 


L-fbaped petal, | 


9. Great white Mullein, Hig | 


| 


VIRBASc VII (Sinuatum) foliis radicalibus pinnatifido- | 


| 


| 
| 
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libus, pedunculis folitaris. AMullein with the lower 
leaves jagged like wings, theſe on the talks acute. pointed, 
indented, embracing the falls, and ſingle foot talk; 
to the. flowers. - Blattaria lutea, folio longo, laciniato. 
C. B. P. 240. . Yellow Moth Mullein with a long Jagged 


RI ( Ferruginewn) foliis ovato-oblongis ob- 
folete crenatls, utrinque virentibus petiolatis, caule 
ramoſo. Mullein with oblong oval leaves having obſolete 
crenatures, and both fides green, with 4 branching talk. 
Blattaria flore ferrugineo. H. R. Par. Moth f F570 
with an iron - coloured , | 

11. VaaBagcum (Anmmmn) foliis radicalibus oblongis 
integerrimis, utrinque viridibus, caulinis acutis ſefſj- 

libus, pedunculis aggregatis. Mullein with as . 

tire, lower leaves which are green on both fides, thoſe on 

the flalks acute-pointed, fitting. cloſe, and cluſtered foot- 
ſtalks. ia annua, flore majore luteo, capſul; 
item majore. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 498. Moth 
Mullein toigh a larger yellow flower, and a larger capſule. 

12. VERBASCUM (Pbænicium) foliis ovatis crenatis radi- 
calibus, caule ſubnudo racemoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 178. 
Mullein with naked, oval, crenated, lower leaves, and an 
almoſt naked branching ſtalk. Blattaria purpurea. C. 
B. P. 241. Purple Moth. Mullein. "Das 

13. VErBASCUM (Mycom) foliis lanatis radicalibus, ſca- 

| E nudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 179. Mullein with woolly 

ower leaves, a naked ſtalk. Verbaſcum humile 

N= villoſum borraginis flore & folio. Tourn. 

Inft. 147. Low, hairy, Alpine Mullein, with the leaf 
1 of Berage, commonly called Borage-leaved Au- 
. n " , , 


The firſt is the common Mullein or Hig Taper which 
is uſed in medicine; this grows naturally by the ſide 
of highways arid on banks in moſt parts of England ; 
it is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has 
perfected feeds. The lower leaves, which ſpread on 
the ground, are nine or ten inches long, and fix broad; 
they are very woolly, and of a yellowiſh white colour, 
having ſcarce any foot-ſtalks. The ſtalk riſes four or 
five feet high, and the lower part is garniſhed with 
leaves ſhaped like thoſe below, but ſmaller, whoſe 
| baſe half embrace the ſtalk, and have wings running 
along the ſtalk from one to the other. The upper 
— of the ſtalk is cloſely garniſhed with yellow 
rs, fitting very cloſe, formed into a long thick 
ſpike ; theſe are compoſed of five obtuſe roundiſh 
petals, having five ſtamina in the center ; they have 
an agreeable odour. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds 

_ ripen in autumn. | 
The ſecond fort naturally in ſome of Eng- 
land; I have obſerved it in plenty in ſome parts of 
Nottinghamſhire : this is a biennial plant. The lower 
leaves are oblong, indented on their edges, and end 
in acute points. The ſtalk riſes three or four feet high, 
ſending out from every joint ſhort ſpikes of ſmall yel- 
low flowers, which are paler than thoſe of the firſt, 
and have a pleaſanter odour. At the baſe of each 
Rm is ſituated a ſmall, oblong, acute-pointed leaf ; 
e are covered with a white powder which waſhes 
off.. When the flowers decay, they are ſucceeded by 
oval capſules, filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in 

The thivd fort acurally' in Techy and Sphi 
t ort grows naturally in Italy ain. 
The lower leaves of this are more than a foot long, 
and five or fix inches broad, rough on their upper 
ſide, and a little hoary; their under fide is pale and 
very hoary. The ſtalk riſes ſix or ſeven feet high, 
ſending. out ſome ſidè branches which are erect ; the 
flowers are diſpoſed in dong ſpikes which are branched; 
they are white, and ſometimes yellow, having the 
. moſt agreeable. ſcent of all the ſpecies. This flowers 
about the ſame time with the former, and the ſeeds 


gre 04% ſolitariis, Hort. Upſal. 46. in] ripen in autumn, 4 . 
with oblong ſmooth leaves embracing the ftalks, and ſingle e fourth ſort has oval leaves a foot long, and (ix 

' foot-ſtalks to the flowers. Blattaria alba. C. B. P. 241. J. inches broad in the middle, ſtanding thick foot - 
. White Moth Mullein. | ſtalks ; they are of a ſoft texture, of a green 


9. VEerBASCUM' (Blattaria) fohis radicalibus pinnato- 


"t 


ſinuatis, caulinis dentatis acuminatis'ſemi-amplexicau- | 


on their upper ſide, but hoary on their undery having 
many prominent nerves. The ſtalk riſes three 9 
3 f A bo 4 et | 
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feet high; the lower part is garniſhed with ſmaller 
leaves of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below ; the upper 

art is garniſhed with pale yellow flowers diſpoſed in a 

ſe fpike, having ſmall leaves intermixed with the 

flowers the whole le This flowers and ripens its 
ſeeds about the ſame time with the former. 
The fifth ſort has oval leaves which terminate in a 
point; they are of a yellowiſh green colour, and woolly 
on both ſides. The ſtalks riſe about four feet high; 
they are of a purpliſh colour, covered with a hoary 
down. The flowers ſit yery cloſe to the ſtalk, form- 
ing a very thick ſpike, having no leaves between 
them; they are much larger than thoſe of the firſt 
ſort, and are of a deeper yellow colour. It flowers 
and ripens its ſeeds about the ſame time as the former. 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
England. The lower leaves of this are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and rounded at the foot-ſtalk, where they are indented 
like a heart; they are of a pale green on their upper 
ſide, and hoary on their under, indented on their edges; 
thoſe upon the ſtalk are oblong, acute-pointed, and 
ſawed. The ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, the 
upper part 8 in a long ſpike of yellow K* 
which are formed in ſhort ſpikes or cluſters on the 
ſide of the principal ſtalk ; theſe have purpliſh ſta- 
mina which are bearded ; they have an agreeable 
odour at a ſmall diſtance, but, if ſmelt too near, be- 
come leſs agreeable. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Italy and Greece, 
and alſo upon the rocks at Gibraltar, The lower 
leaves are oblong, ſinuated on their borders, a little 
waved and hoary. The ſtalk riſes four or five feet 
high, ſending out many ſlender branches ; the lower 
part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalk ; the upper part of the 
ſtalk and branches have no leaves, but the flowers are 
diſpoſed along their ſides in ſmall cluſters at diſtances; 
they are ſmall, yellow, and have little odour. 
The eighth Tort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy. The leaves of this are oblong, ſmooth, 
and of a dark green colour; the ſtalk riſes three or four 
feet high, 1 ſends out two or three ſide branches; 
they are garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, green leaves, 
whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalk. The flowers come out 
ſingly from the fide of the ſtalk, upon foot- ſtalks an 
inch long; they have one petal, cut into five obtuſe 


ſegments almoſt to the bottom; they are white within, 
and have a little bluſh of red on the outſide: the 


ſeed-veſſels of this fort are round, and filled with 
ſmall ſecds. This flowers about the ſame time as the 
former ſorts. | 


The ninth ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of Eng- 


land; this differs from the former, in the lower leaves | 


being much longer; they are alſo deeply ſinuated on 
their edges, in a regular manner, in imitation of the 
rangement of the oben of winged leaves; they are of 
a brighter green colour than thoſe of the former, The 
ſtalks riſe much taller ; the flowers are of a bright yel- 
low colour, and the ſtamina, which are hairy, are of 
a purple colour. | 
The tenth ſort is commonly cultivated in gardens 
here, and is commonly known by the title of Iron- 
coloured Moth Mullein ; this has a perennial root, in 
which it differs from all the former ſorts, though there 
are ſome who ſuppoſe it to be only a variety of the laſt 
mentioned, but 1t differs greatly from that in other 
reſpects. The bottom leaves are oblong, oval, a little 
crenated on their edges, but are almoſt entire; they are 
of a dark green on their upper ſide, of a pale green on 
their under ſide, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. 
The talk riſes three or four feet high, branching out 
on each ſide, and has a few ſharp- pointed ſmall leaves 
on the lower part, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk, The 
Rowers are diſpoſed in a long looſe ſpike on the upper 
pot of the ſtalk; they come out upon ſhort ſlender 
oot-ſtalks, three or four from the lower joints; above 
thoſe there are two at each joint, and at the top they 
are ſingle; theſe are of one petal, cut almoſt to the 
bottom into five obtuſe ſegments, and are of a ruſty 


4 


iron colour, but are larger than thoſe of the common 
ſort. This plant flowers in July and Auguſt, but 
does not produce ſeeds here. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Sicily, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me; this is a biennial plant, 
which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The lower 
leaves of this are ten inches long, and two inches and 
a half broad, rounded at their points; they are en- 
tire, and of a deep green on both ſides. The talk is 
ſtrong, and riſes five or ſix feet high ; it is garniſhed 
with ſmall, acute-pointed, green leaves, whole baſe ſits 


cloſe to it. The flowers form a very long looſe ſpike 


at the top; they ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which 
come out in cluſters from the fide of the ſtalk ; they 
are large, of a deep yellow colour, and are ſucceeded 
by large round capſules which are brown, opening in 
two parts, and filled with ſmall dark-coloured ſeeds: 
It flowers in July and Auguſt. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu. 


gal. The root of this is perennial; the leaves are 


oval, and of a light green colour ; they are. entire, 
and a little hairy ; the ſtalk riſes three feet high, and 


is almoſt naked of leaves, but the flowers are ranged 


along it almoſt the whole length, ſtanding upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks, which for the moſt part come out ſingle. 
The flowers are of a dark blue inclining to purple; 
theſe appear in June and July, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds here. : 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps 
and Pyrenean Mountains ; this is a very humble plant. 
The roots of this are compoſed of ſlender fibres; the 
leaves are thick, fleſhy, and hairy ; they are oval, 
crenated on their edges, and have compreſſed hairy 
foot-ſtalks ; theſe are ſpread flat on the ground. Be- 
tween them ariſe (lender naked root-ſtalks about four 
inches long, which divide into three or four ſmall ones 


at the top, each ſuſtaining one large blue flower, 


compoſed of five oval petals which ſpread open flat, 
and five thick ere& ſtamina which ſtand ere&; This 
flowers in May, and, after the flowers are paſt, the 
germen turns to an oblong-pointed capſule which 


| _ in two parts, and is filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


he root of this is perennial, and the plant is uſu- 
ally propagated by „Bets, which come out from the 
ſide of the old plant; theſe ſhould be taken off in 
autumn, and tots in ſmall pots filled with light 
ſandy earth; t 22 always have a ſhady ſituation, 
for they will not thrive when they are expoſed to the ſun. 
The firſt nine and the eleventh ſorts are biennial 
plants; theſe may be all cultivated by ſowing their 
ſeeds in Auguſt, on a bed of light earth, in an open 
ſituation, where the plants will ſometimes come up 


the — month, and will endure the winter's 
U. 


cold very well, provided they have a dry ſoil. In 
February the plants ſhould be tranſplanted where 
they are to remain, allowing them a greater diſtance ; 
for, as they grow pretty tall and large, they mult 
not be planted nearer than two feet aſunder. In 
415 following they will flower, and their ſeeds will 

e ripe in Auguſt or September: as the ſeeds of theſe 
plants frequently lie in the ground a whole year, ſo 
the ground ſhould 'not be diſturbed ; but notwith- 
ſtanding ſome of theſe plants grow wild in England, 


| E two or three of each kind may be admitted into 


rge gardens, for the variety of their hoary leaves, 
together with the extreme ſweetneſs of their flowers, 
which have a ſcent ſomewhat like Violet; and, as 
they require little care, they may be allowed a place 
in the borders of large gardens, where, during their 
continuance in flower, they will add to the variety; 
and, if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, will come 
up without care, but the ſeventh ſort ſeldom produces 

ood ſeeds in England. | 


he tenth and twelfth ſorts have perennial roots, 


and as they do not produce good feeds here, they 
are propagated by offsets; theſe ſhould be taken off in 
autumn, time enough to get good root before winter, 
otherwiſe they will not flower the following ſummer. 
Theſe plants thrive beſt in a ſandy loam, and ſhould 
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VERBEN A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 200. tab. 94. Lin. 


1. Verbena (Offcinalis) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus 
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be planted on an eaſt border, where they may have 
only the morning ſun, for they do not thrive well 
when they are too much expoſed to the ſun, 


Gen. Plant. 30. Vervain. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 8 
The flower has an angular, tubulous, permanent empale- 
ment of one leaf, indented in five parts at the brim , it 
has one petal, with a cylindrical tube the length of the em- 
palement, which is recurved, and cut into ee at 
the brim, which ſpread open, and are nearly equal ; it has 
four very ſhort briſtly lamina within the tube, two of 
which are ſhorter than the other, with as many incurved 
ſummits as ſtamina, or half that number, with a four- 
cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender fol the length of 
the tube, crowned" with an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 
nfterward become two or four oblong ſeeds cloſely 1 up 
in the empalement. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 


Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Species are, 


paniculatis, foliis multifido laciniatis, caule ſolita- 
rio. Lin. Sp. 20. Vervain with four ſtamina, ſlender ſpikes 
of flowers diſpoſed in panicles, leaves having many- 
pointed jags, and a N ſtalt. Verbena communis, 
cæruleo flore. C. B. P. 269. Common Vervain with a 
blue flower. 

2. VERBENA (Haſtata) tetrandra, ſpicis longis acumina- 
tis, foliis haſtatis. Hort. Upſal. 8. Vervain with four 
ſtamina to the flowers, long acute: pointed ſpikes, and ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, Verbena Americana, ſpicà multiplici, 
fohis urtice anguſtiſſimis, floribus ceruleis. Prod. 
Par. Bat. American Vervain with many ſpikes of blue 
flowers, and narrow Nettle leaves. 

3. VerBENA (Supina) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus ſoli- 
tariis, foliis bipinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 21. Vervain with 
four ſtamina to the flowers, ſingle lender ſpikes of flowers, 
and double wing-pointed leaves. Verbena tenuifolia. 
C. B. P. 269. Narrow-leaved Vervain. 

4. VerBENA (Uriicefolia) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus 
aniculatis, foliis indiviſis ſerratis petiolatis. Hort. 
pſal. 9. Vervain with four ſtamina to the flowers, 

fender ſpike growing in panicles, and undivided ſawed 
leaves having foot-ſtalks. Verbena urticæ folio Cana- 
denſis. H. R. Par. Canada Vervain with a Nettle leaf. 

5. VerBENA (Spuria) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus, fo- 
liis multifido laciniatis, caulibus numeroſis. Hort. 
Upſal. 8. Vervain with four ſtamina to the flowers, flen- 
der ſpikes, leaves with my Jagged points, and numerous 
ſtalks. Verbena urticæ folio Canadenſis foliis inciſis 
flore majore. H. R. Par. Nettle-leaved Vervain of Ca- 
nada, with cut leaves and a larger flower. 

6. VERBENA (Bonarienſis) tetrandra, ſpicis faſciculatis, 
foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Upſal. 8. 
Vervain with four ſtamina to the flower, ſpikes diſpoſed 
in bunches, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves embracing the ſtalks. 
Verbena Bonarienſis altiſſima, lavendulæ Canarienſi, 
ſpicà multiplici. Hort. Elth. 406. Talleſt Vervain of 
Buenos Ayres, with many ſpikes like the Canary Lavender. 

7. VERBENA (Carolina) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus pa- 
niculatis, foliis inferne cordato-oblongis caulinis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis petiolatis. Vervain with four ſtamina 
to the flowers, ſlender ſpikes growing in panicles, the un- 
der leaves oblong and en and thoſe on the ſtalks 
ſpear-ſhaped and ſawed, having foot-ſtalks. 


$. VerBENA (Nediflora) tetrandra, ſpicis capitato-coni- | 


cis, foliis ſerratis, caule repente. Flor. Zeyl. 399. 
Vervain with four ſtamina to the flowers, ſpikes growing 


in conical heads, ſawed leaves, and a creeping ſtalk. She- | 


rardia repens, folio ſubrotundo craſſo, nodiflora. Vail. 
Serm. 2 Sherardia with roundiſb thick leaves, and 
ers collected in knots. | 
9. VerBENa (Indica) diandra, ſpicis longiſſimis carnoſis 
ſubnudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 19. Vervain with two ſtami- 
na to the flowers, and very long fleſhy ſpikes which are al- 
moſt naked. Verbena folio tubrotundo ſerrato, flore 
cæruleo. Sloan. Hiſt. 171. Yervain with roundiſb ſawed 
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10. VERBENA (Americana) diandra, ſpicis carnoſis ſul. 
nudis, foliis ovatis obtuſis, obſolete crenatis petiola- 
tis, Vervain with two ſtamina to the flowers, fleſhy ſpikes 
which are almoſt naked, and oval obtuſe leaves growing 
upon foot-ſtalks, having worn out indentures. Sherardia 

| Americana, verbenæ folio ſubrotundo craſſo, floribus 

cæruleis ſpica longiſſimà & crafiſſimi, Millar. Ameri- 
can Sherardia with a thick, roundiſh, Vervain leaf, blue 
flowers, and a very long thick ſpike. 

11. VERBENA (Orubica) diandra, ſpicis longiſſimis folio. 

ſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 18. Vervain with two ſtamina to 

the flowers, and the longeſt leafy ſpikes. Sherardia ur- 
ticz folio ſubtus incano, floribus violaceis. Ehr. tab. 

5. f. 1. Sherardia with a Nettle leaf, which is boary on 

the under fide, and a Violet-coloured flower. 

12. VERBENA (Jamaicenſis) diandra, ſpicis brevioribus, 
foliis ovatis ſerratis, ſubtus incanis. Vervain with two 
ſtamina to the flowers, ſhorter ſpikes, and oval ſawed 
leaves which are hoary on their under ſide. | 

13. VERBENA (Stzchadifolia) diandra, ſpicis ovatis, fo- 
lis lanceolatis ſerrato- plicatis, caule Fruticoſo. Prod, 
Leyd. 327. Vervain with two ſtamina to the flowers, 
oval ſpikes, ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are ſawed and plait- 
ed, and a 2 ſtalk. Sherardia nodiflora, ſtœcha- 
dis ſerrati-folii folio. Vaill. Serm. 48. Sherardia with 
a knotted flower, and a leaf like that of the ſawed-leaved 
Stachas. © - | 

14. VeRBENA (Fruticoſa) diandra, ſpicis rotundis, foliis 
ovatis ſerratis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Vervain with 

.* two lamina to the flowers, round ſpikes, oval ſawed leaves, 
and a ſhrubby branching ſtalk. Sherardia nodiflora, 
fruticoſa, foliis ſubrotundis ſefratis. Houſt. MSS. 
Shrubby Sherardia, with a knotted flower and roundiſh 
ſawed leaves. | | 

15. VERBENA (Anguſtifolia) diandra, ſpicis carnoſis fub- 

_nudis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis obſolete ſerratis. Ver- 
vain with two ſtamina to the flowers, naked fleſhy ſpikes, 
and narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, with worn-out ſawe 
edges. Sherardia ſpicata, folio anguſto ſerrato, flore 
cæruleo. Houſt. MSS. Sherardia with ſpiked blue flow- 
ers, and a narrow ſawed leaf. 

16. VerBENA (Mexicana) diandra, ſpicis laxis, calyci- 
bus fructus reflexo-pendulis ſubgloboſis hiſpidis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 19. Vervain with two ſtamina to the flowers, 
looſe ſpikes, the empalement of the fruit almoſt globular, 
prickly, and reflexed downward. Verbena Mexicana, 
tracheli folio, fructu aparines. Hort. Elth. 407. 
Mexican Vervain with a Tbroattoort leaf, and fruit like 
Clivers. 

17. VERBENA (Curaſſavica) diandra, ſpicis axis, caly- 
cibus ariſtatis, follis ovatis argute ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 19. Vervain with two ſtamina to the flowers, 
looſe ſpikes, bearded empalements, and oval leaves which 
are ſharply ſawed. Kempfera fruteſcens, chamædry- 
os folio, floribus ſpicatis cæruleis. Houſt. MSS. 

Sbrubly Kempfera with a Germander leaf, and blue ſpiked 

ers. | 

18. VerBENA (Rugoſa) diandra, ſpicis ovatis, foliis ſub- 

rotundis ſerratis & rugoſis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. 

Vervain with two ſtamina to the flowers, oval ſpikes, 

roundiſh, ſawed, rough leaves, and a ſhrubby branching 

ſtalk. Sherardia arboreſcens nodiflora foliis ſerratis & 
rugolis flore purpureo. Houſt, MSS. Tree-like Sherar- 
dia with a purple flower, and rough ſawed leaves. 

The firſt ſort here mentioned, 1s very common on the 

ſide of roads and foot-paths near habitations ; for al- 

though there is ſcarce any part of England, in which 
this plant is not found in plenty, yet it is never found 
growing above a quarter of a mile from a houle ; 
which occaſioned its being called Simpler's Joy, be- 
cauſe wherever this plant is found growing, it is a 
ſure token of a houſe being near; this is a certain 
fact, but not eaſy to be accounted for. It is rarely 
cultivated in gardens, but is the ſort directed by the 
College of Phyſicians for medicinal uſe, and is 
brought to the markets by thoſe who gather it in the 
fields. | ; 

There is another ſpecies which approaches near to 
this, but is taller, the leaves are broader, and the 


_ 


leaves, and a blue flower. | 
— 


flowers larger. It came from Portugal, and is by 
| | Tour- 


colour. 
niſhed at the joints with two ſmaller leaves of the ſame | 
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Tournefort titled Verbena Luſitanica, latifolia pro- 


cerior. Inſt. R. H. 200; Taller broad-leaved Portu- | 


gal Vervain. But I am in ſome doubt of, its bein 
f cifically different from the common ſort, thoug 
he plants if the garden grow much taller than that, 
and the flowers are larger, yet as there is ſo neat an 
affinity, I cannot be ſure they are different. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
North America; this ſends up many fout-cornered 
furrowed ſtalks from the root, which riſe five or fix 
feet high, garniſhed with oblong leaves about three 
inches long, and one broad near the baſe, endirig in 
acute points; they are deeply ſawed on their edges, 
and ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks by pairs; and 
from the ſame joints come out ſhort branches, ſet 
with ſmaller leaves of the ſame form. The ſtalks are 
| terminated by ſpikes of blue flowers in cluſters, which 
appear in Auguſt, and if the autumn proves favoura- 
ble, the ſeeds will ripen the middle of October. 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
this is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the. 
feeds are ripe, The ſtalks riſe near two feet high, 
and branch out greatly. The leaves are double wing- 
pointed, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are 
diſpoſed in long looſe ſpikes ſingly at the end of the 
branches; they are of a light blue colour, and larger 


than thoſe of the common ſort. It flowers in July and | 


Augult, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America; this is a biennial plant. The ſtalks are 
four cornered, and riſe about three feet high, The 
leaves are three inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, ending in acute N they are ſawed on 
their edges, and are placed by pairs. The ſtalks are 
terminated by panicles of flowers, Which are long, 
ſlender, and ſuſtain ſmall white flowers, which are 
ranged looſely; theſe appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this is a biennial plant, whoſe . . leaves are ſix 
inches long, — jagged on their ſides, and ſawed 
on their — es; they are rough, and of a deep green 
The ſtalks riſe two feet high, and are gar- 


ſhape, placed oppoſite. The upper part of the ſtalk 

wm + out — — foot. all, which ſuſtain 

panicles of ſpiked blue flowers ; theſe appear in July 

and Auguſt, and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, the 

ſeeds will ripen in autumn. | 
The ſixth ſor grows naturally at Buenos Ayres ; this 
has four-cornered ſtalks which riſe to the height of 
five or ſix feet, ' ſending out branches by pairs from 

the ſide; they are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 

which are three inches long, and about three quarters 

of an inch broad, whofe baſe embrace the ſtalks ; 

they are of a pale green colour, and are ſawed on 

their edges. The ſtalks are terminated by ſpikes of 
blue flowers, which are cluſtered together. The longeſt 

ſpikes are about two inches, the other are about half 
ſo long; theſe appear late in ſummer, ſo are not of- 

ten ſucceeded by good ſeeds in England. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Philadelphia. 

The ſeeds of this were ſent me by Dr. Benſel; this is 

a perennial plant. The lower leaves are heart-ſhaped 

and rough; they are five inches long, and three and 

a half broad near their baſe, ending in acute points 

they are of a dark green colour, and ſawed on their 

edges: The ſtalks riſe ſix feet high; they are four- 


cornered, and branch toward the top, and are termi- | 
nated by lender ſpikes of white flowers, formed into 


panicles ; theſe appear late in autumn, ſo that unleſs. 
the ſeaſon proves favourable, the ſeeds do not ripen' 
here. | | ; 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and alſo 
in Jamaica; from the latter the late Dr. Hoſtoun ſent 
me the ſeeds. The ſtalks of this trail upon the 


ground, and emit roots from their joints, whereby 
they ſpread, and propagate greatly; and from theſe | 


ariſe other branches about eight or nine inches high, 


which are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, | 
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placed oppoſite ; theſe are about an inch long, and 

alf an inch broad; ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe 
to the ſtalks. The flowers are collected in conical 
heads, ſtanding upon long naked foot-ſtalks which 
ſpring from the wings of the branches; they are of a 
yellowiſh white colour, and come late in autumn, ſo 
are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds here. 
Tune ninth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
in the Welt- Indies; this is an annual plant. The 
ſtalk riſes a foot and a half high, and is garniſned with 
oblong oval. leaves placed by pairs; they are of a 
light green colour, and are ſawed on their edges. The 
ſtalk is terminated by a long fleſhy ſpike of blue 
flowers which appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
two oblong ſeeds which ripen late in autumn. The 
ſpikes of flowers are from a foot to a foot and a half 
in length. 
The ſeeds of the tenth ſort were ſent me from Pana- 
ma, where it grows naturally in moiſt places; this is 
an annual plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe about'a foot high, 
and are garniſhed with oval, blunt-pointed, fleſhy 
leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; and at the 
ſame joints come out other ſtalks, ſuſtaining three or 


four ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape ; they are notched 


ſlightly on their edges, and are of a light green co- 
lour. The ſtalks are terminated by thick fleſhy ſpikes 
of blue flowers, which appear late in autumn, ſo that 
unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds do not ripen 
in England. | 

The ſeeds of the eleventh ſort were ſent me from Pa- 
nama, by the late Mr. Robert Millar; this riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk 'near three feet high, which divides 
into three or four branches ; theſe are garniſhed with 
oblong oval leaves placed by pairs, which are deeply 
ſawed on their edges; they are of a deep green on 
their upper ſide, but are hoary on their under; their 
foot falls are ſnort, and have leafy borders running 
from the baſe of the leaves. The flowers grow. on 
thick ſpikes, which terminate the branches, and are 
about a foot long. The flowers are large, and of a 
fine blue colour, ſo make a fine appearance, and have 
ſmall acute-pointed leaves intermixed with them on 
the ſpikes. This plant flowers in Auguft, and when 
the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſeeds of the twelfth ſort were ſent me from Pa- 


ris, and were ſaid to come from Senegal in Africa; 


this is a perennial plant, with a branching ſtalk which 
riſes near two feet high, and is garniſhed with oval 


ſawed leaves placed by pairs, which are two inches 


and a half long, and almoſt two inches broad, of a 
deep green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their un- 
der, and have pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
are diſpoſed in fleſhy ſpikes at the end of the 
branches; theſe ſpikes are ſhorter, and not fo thick 
as thoſe of the former ſorts. The flowers are ſmall 
and white, ſo make no great appearance; they appear 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, but 
the plants may be preſerved two or three years in a 
warm ſtove. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and 


ſeveral other places in the Weſt-Indies. The ſeeds 


of this were ſent me from La Vera Cruz by the late 
Dr. -Houſtoun ; this riſes with a ſhrubby branching 
ſtalk five or ſix feet high. The branches are adorned 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are two inches long, 


and half an inch broad; theſe are ſawed on their 


edges, the teeth of the jags coming from the point 
of a fold or plait in the leaf; theſe ſtand by pairs 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, The flowers ſtand upon long 
naked foot-ſtalks, which rife from the wings of the 
ſtalk ; they are blue, and are collected in oval heads; 
theſe appear late in autumn, and unleſs the ſeaſon 

roves warm, the ſeeds do rarely ripen in England, 
bur the plants may be kept two or three years in a 


warm ſtove; © | 


The fourteenth fort was found growing naturally at 
Campeachy by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the 
ſeeds to England; this has a ſhrubby branching ſtalk, 
which riſes three or four feet high. The branches are 
garniſhed with oval ſawed leaves ſet on by pairs; they 


are 
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are of a light green colour, about an inch and a half 
long, and near an inch broad. The flowers are of a 
pale blue colour, collected into oval heads which ſtand 
long naked foot-ſtalks, ſpringing from the wings 
of the branches; theſe flower late in autumn, and are 
not fucceeded by ſeeds in England. 


The fifteenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds ; 


this is an annual plant, with a branching ſtalk which | 
rniſhed with pale green | 
leaves three inches and a half long, and half an inch | 


fifes a foot and a half high, 


broad, ending in acute points, and are lightly ſawed 
on their edges. The branches are terminated by fleſhy 
fpikes of blue flowers which are naked ; theſe appear 
in Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons are ſucceeded by feeds 
which ripen in autumn. 

The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in Mexico; this 
hath a fhrubby ftalk which riſes five or ſix feet high, 
and divides into ſeveral branches, which are garniſh- 
ed with oblong ſawed leaves which end in acute points; 
they are two inches long, and one broad near their 
baſe, fitting cloſe to the branches; they are of a light 
green colour on both ſides. The branches are ter- 
minated by flender looſe ſpikes of pale flowers which 
are very ſmall, whoſe empalements afterward become 
ſwelled, and almoſt globular ; they are reflexed down- 
ward, and are ſet with ſtinging hairs. It flowers late 
in the ſummer, and in good years the ſeeds ripen in 
England. 

The ſeeds of the ſeventeenth ſort were ſent me from 
La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houſtoun; this has a 
flender ligneous ſtalk which branches out on each ſide, 
and riſes near three feet high; the branches are adorn- 
ed with ſmall oval leaves, which are ſharply indented 
on their edges z they are of a light green colour, and 
ſtand upon fort foot-ſtalks. The flowers ſtand ſpar- 
ſedly upon ſlender footſtalks ariſing from the wings of 
the branches; theſe are naked, ſix or ſeven inches in 
length, and toward the top the flowers are ranged at 
a diſtance from each other in a looſe ſpike; they are 
fmall, and of a bright blue colour, ſitting very cloſe ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by two ſeeds incloſed in the em- 


lement, which is terminated by ſhort awns or beards. | 


his plant has flowered in the Chelſea Garden, but 
did not produce feeds. 
The eighteenth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun growing naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence he ſent the ſeeds to England; this has a 
ſtrong woody ſtalk, which riſes ten or twelve feet 
high, covered with a light brown bark, and ſends 
out many ligneous branches on every fide, which are 


arniſhed with roundiſh, ſawed, rough leaves, of a | 
upon ſhort foort-ſtalks. | 


ight green colour, ſtandin 
The flowers are ſmall, of a pale blue colour, and 
are collected into oval heads, ſtanding upon naked 
foot-ſtalks which ſpring from the wings > the branches; 
theſe ſeldom appear in this country, and are not fuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds here ; but the =_ are eaſily pro- 
pagated by cuttings during the fummer months, and 
may be preſerved many years in a moderate ſtove. 
The firſt fort, as was re obſerved, being a com- 
mon weed in England, is not kept in gardens. - 
The third ſort may be eaſily propagated by feeds 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn, and requires no 
other culture than to keep it clean from weeds, and 
thin the plants where they are too cloſe. | 
The fourth and fifth forts may alſo be propa ted in 
the fame manner, and are equally hardy. If the ſeeds 
of theſe three ſorts are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 

will come up the following ſpring. 

The ſecond and ſeventh as have perennial roots, 
and are hardy enough to thrive in the open air; theſe 
may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
in autumn, for when they are ſown in the ſpring, they 
rarely grow the ſame year; theſe, plants require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
allow them proper room to ſpread ; they may alſo be 
propagated y parting their roots in autumn. They 

ve a foft loamy ſoil not too dry. 
The other ſorts being natives of warmer climates, re- 


| 


— 
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quire more care. The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be fown 
upon a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and when the 
ts are fit to remove, they fhould be each tranſ- 
lanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a 
reſh hot-bed to bring them forward; they muſt be 
ſhaded in the day time with mats until they have 
taken new root, then they muſt be treated in the 
ſame method as other tender plants from the ſame 
countries. 
Thoſe forts which are annual muſt be removed into 
the ſtove, ora glaſs-caſe, when they are become 
too tall to remain longer under the frames; for if 
they are placed abroad in the open air, they will not 
ripen their ſeeds here, unleſs the ſummer is very warm; 
and where there is a conveniency of having a bark-bed 
in a glaſs-caſe, for plunging ſome of theſe tender an- 
nual plants, they will thrive much better, and come 
to greater perfection than thoſe which are placed on 
ſhelves. 
The ſorts which are perennial may be kept in ſuch a 
glaſs- caſe till autumn, allowing them a large ſhare of 
air in warm weather, to prevent their drawing up 
weak as they increaſe in their ſize ; but this muſt be 
done with caution, for if they are put into pots too 
large, they will not thrive. 
The ſeventeenth fort is by much the tendereſt plant 
of all the ſpecies, and is very difficult to preſerve 
when young. The ſeeds of this hould be ſown in 
a ſmall pot, and plunged into a good hot-bed of tan- 


ners bark. When the plants appear, they ſhould be 


ſhaded from the fun in the heat of the day. They 

maſt be frequently refreſhed with water, but it muſt 

be given to them ſparingly, for much wet will kill 

them. When they are tranſplanted into ſmall pots, 

they muſt be carefully ſhaded till they have taken 

hey. roofs and they muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
rk-bed. 


VERBESINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 873. Eupatorio- 


phalacron. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The common empalement of the flower is concave, and 
compoſed of a double order of leaves, which are channelled. 
The flower is made up of bermaphrodite florets in the diſh, 
and female half florets in the border or rays. The ber- 
maphrodite florets are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five. 
parts at the brim ;, they have five very ſhort hair-like ſta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a germen 
the ſame figure as the ſeed, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by two reflexed ſtigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes a thick angular ſeed, crowned by a few three-point- 
ed chaff. The female half florets are ſtretched out on one 
fade in of a tongue, wwhich form the rays ; theſe have 
no ſtamina, but have a germen, ſtyle, and two ſtigmas 
2 ” eee florets, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 

ke thoſe. 
This genus of plants is in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are all fruitful, 

The Spreus are, 


. VzRBESINA (Alata) foliis alternis decurrentibus un- 


dulatis obruſis. Hort. Cliff. 411. Verleſina with alter- 
nate running leaves, which are obtuſe and waved. Bi- 
dens Indica hieracu folio caule alato. Tourn. Inſt. 462. 
Indian Mater Hemp Agrimony, with a Hawkweed leaf and 

a winged ſtalk. 


„ VzrBzsINA (Alba) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. 


Hort. Cliff. 500. Yerbeſina with ſpear. ſbaped ſawed 
leaves, which fit cloſe to the talks, Eupatoriophalacron 
balſaminæ feemine folio, flore albo diſcoide. Vaill. 
Act. Par. 1719. Eupatoriephalacron with a female Bal- 
ſamine leaf, and a white diſcous-ſhaped flower. 


3. VERBESINA (Lavema) foliis ovatis trinerviis glabris 


tiolatis, ſeminibus tricornuis. Flor. Zeyl. 310. Ver- 


"or with oval three-veined leaves, having foot-ſtalks 


and ſeeds with three horns. Eupatoriophalacron ſcro- 
phulariz aquaticæ foliis oppolitis. Burm, Zeyl. 94. 
Bupatoriophalacron with leaves like thoſe of the Water 
Betoky, and placed oppy/ite. | 


4. ViR- 
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4. VERBESINA (Profirata) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis alter- 


nis geminis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſeſſilibus. Ferbeſiua with 
ſhaped ſawed leaves, and twa flowers fitting cloſe to 
the branches. An? Verbeſina foliis oppolitis lanceolatis 
ſerratis, floribus alternis geminis ſubſeſſilibus, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 902. YVerbe/ina with oppoſite, ſpear-fpaped, ſew- 
leaves, and double flowers which are placed alternate, 
and fit cloſe to the all. | 
5. VerBesINA (Pſeudo Acmella) foliis lanceolatis ſubſer- 
ratis, pedunculis flore longioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 308. 


Verbeſina with ſpear-ſhaped leaves a little ſawed, and the | 


foot-flalks longer. Bidens Zeylanica, flore luteo, me- 
liſſæ folio, Acmella dicta. Seb, Theſ. I. p. 19. Biden. 
with a yellow flower and a Baum leaf, called Acmolla. 

6. VerBE8INA (Acmella) foliis oblongo-ovatis trinerviis 
ſubdentatis petiolatis, pedunculis — axillaribus, 
floribus conieis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1271. Verbefina with 
oblong oval leaves having three veins, and lang foot-ſtalks 
from the wings of the talks with conical flowers, 

7. VerBESINA (Nodiflers) foliis ovatis ſerratis, enlycibus 
oblongis ſeſſilibus caulinis confertis Jateralibus, Amcœn. 
Acad. 4. p. 290. Verbeęſina with oval ſawed leaves, and 
oblong empalements in cluſters ſitting cloſe to the wings of 
the ſtalks. Bidens nodiflora, Tolls tetrahit. Hort. 
Elth. 53. Bidens with a naked flower, and à Nettle leaf. 

8. VzrBesINA (Mutica) foliis trifido-laciniatis ſerratis, 
caule repente, Lin. Sp. Plant. 1273, Verbeſina with 
trifid, cut, ſawed leaves, and a creeping ſtalk. Chryſan- 
themum paluſtre minimum repens, apii folio. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 126, Leaſt Marſh Corn Marygold, with a 
Parſley leaf. 

9. VIRñBESIVA (Fruticeſa) foliis ovatis ſerratis petiolatis, 
caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1271. Shrubby Verbe- 
ina, with oval ſawed leaves upon foot-ſtalks. Bidens 
fruteſcens, ilicis folio, flore luteo. Plum. Sp. 10. 
Shrubby Bidens with an evergreen Oak leaf, and a yellow 


flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands of | 


the Weſt-Indies ; it is an annual plant, with an up- 
right winged ſtalk about two feet high, from the 
ſides of which ſpring out toward the top a few ſhort 
branches. The leaves are oval, blunt, and waved 
on their edges ; they are three inches and a half long, 
and two broad, and are placed alternate; from the 
baſe of each leaf is extended a leafy border running 
along two ſides of the ſtalk, fo that it is winged the 
whole length. The flowers ſtand upon long naked 


foot-ſtalks, ariſing from the top and the wings of the | 


ſtalk ; they are of a deep Orange colour, and are 
compoſed of hermaphrodite female florets, in- 
cluded in one common ſpherical empalement, and are 
both fruitful ; theſe are ſucceeded by broad, com- 
preſſed, bordered ſeeds with two teeth, which ripen 
in the empalement. This ary begins to flower in 
July, and continues till the froſt kills them. 
he ſecond fort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies; 
this has an uprig t branching ſtalk a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, about two inches 
long, and three quarters broad, a little ſawed on their 
edges, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk oppoſite. The flowers 
1 the wings of the ſtalk, upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks two inches long, three, four, or more ſpring- 
ing from the ſame joint; each of theſe ſuſtain one 
white radiated flower compoſed of many florets, which 
are ſucceeded by oblong black ſeeds. It flowers at 
the ſame time with the former. 
The third fort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
riſes with an upright branching ſtalk two or three feet 
high. The leaves are oval, acute-pointed, and ſmooth, 
having three longitudinal veins ; they ſtand oppoſite 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers ſpring from 
the wings and ends of the branches ; they are yellow, 
and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. It flowers about the 
ſame time with the former. 
The fourth fort owe naturally in India; this has 
trailing ſtalks which ſpread on the ground ; they ex- 
tend two feet or more in length, and put out roots 
from their joints, ſending out many fide branches. 
The leaves are two inches long, and half an inch 


— 
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4 and white ; theſe ſit cloſe to the ſtalks at the baſe of 

the leaves. They appear at the ſame time with the 

former. * wats 

The fifth ſort. grows naturally in Ceylon; this is an 
annual plant whoſe ſtalks riſe two feet high, which 
are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves placed 
oppoſite. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the ſtalk upon very long foot-ſtalks ; they are yel- 
low, having ſh6rt rays 
colour. | 
The ſixth fort is the true Acmella, which is a plant 

y eſteemed in India: this grows naturally in 

eylon, The ſtalks riſe two feet high, which are 
garniſhed with oblong, oval, indented leaves — 
oppoſite at each joint; the foot - ſtalks of the flowers 
are very long, each ſupporting one yellow flower, 
whoſe rays are very ſhort. This begins to flower in 
July, and continues producing them till the froſt puts 
a ſtop to them, when the plant decays. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
of the Weſt-Indies; it rifes with ſtalks more than 
three feet high; which are garniſhed with oval ſawed 
leaves placed oppoſite ; they are near two inches long, 


and one broad; the flowers ſpring from the ſides of 


the ſtalks in cluſters, ſitting . cloſe thereto, hav- 
ing ſcarce any foot-ſtalks. The flowers are long, 
compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets which are 
yellow ; theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
others till the froſt ſtops them. The ſeeds ripen ſoon 
ther the the flowers decay, and the firſt froſt kills the 
ants. 
he eighth fort grows naturally in moiſt places in 
Jamaica, where the ſtalks trail upon the ground and 
emit roots at their joints, which are garniſhed with 
trifid leaves, cut and ſawed on their ſides, ſtanding 
oppoſite. The flowers are ſmall; theſe ariſe from the 
Jon Fs the ſtalks in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
ugult, 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies; this riſes with a ſhrubby talk ſeven or 
eight feet high, garniſhed with oval leaves which are 
deeply ſawed, and cut on their borders, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Ilex or Evergreen Oak. e flow- 
ers are produced from the {ide of the ſtalks ; they are 
ellow, and appear in July. 


be ſown upon a moderate hat-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward; they muſt be ſhaded till they have taken new 
root, then they muſt be treated in the ſame way as 


them up too weak. In June they may be taken up 
with balls of earth, and planted in a warm border, 
where they muſt be ſhaded and watered till they have 
taken new root, after which * will require little 
care, Theſe will produce good ſeeds in autumn, but 
ſeveral of them may be kept through the winter in a 
ſtove. 
VERONICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 143. tab. 60. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 25. Male Speedwell, or Fluellin ; 
in French, Veronique. | 
The CHARACTERS are, * 2 
The flower bas a permanent emp t cut into five acute 
. 1 has one petal, with a tube the length of the 
alement; the brim is cut into four oval plain ſegments 
| ich ſpread open, and two ſtamina which are riſing, ter- 
minated by oblong. ſummits, with a wx 5 ermen ſup- 
. porting a ſlender declining ſtyle, crowned Y a fuk ſtigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a compreſſed htart-ſhaped 
capſule with two cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 
is genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linneus's ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have two ſtamina and one ſtyle. | 
The SPECIES arc, 8 
1. VERQNICa (Officinalis) ſpicis lateralibus pedunculatis, 
. foliis oppoſitis, caule procumbente. Lin. Mat. Med. 
11. Speedroell with ſpikes of flowers growing pp f- 
s, leaves 


broad, ſmooth and entire. The flowers are very ſmall 


falls, and ſpringing from the fides of the ſtalks, lea 
: — — pg 4 trailing flatk. Veronica mas 
13 * pin 


female florets; of the ſame 


heſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


other tender annual plants, being careful not to draw 


and 


4% 


ſpikes of flowers terminating the jt 
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pini & vulgatiſſima. C. B. P. 246. Common male Speed- 
well, or Fluellin. b 
2. VERONICA (Spuria). ſpicis terminalibus, foliis ternis 
' #qualiter ſerratis. Hort. Upſal. 7. Speedwell with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the ſtalks, which have three equal 


ſawed leaves ſurrounding them. Veronica ſpicata anguſ- 
tifolia. C. B. P. 246. Narrow-leaved ſpiked Specdtvell. 


3. VERONICA (Longifolia) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis op- 


politis lanceolatis ſerratis acuminatis. 47 Upſal. 7. 
Speedwell with ſpikes of flowers terminating the ſtalks, and 
1 ſawed leaves which are lance-ſhaped, and 
placed oppoſite, Veronica major latifolia erecta. Mor. 
. Hiſt. 2. p. 317. Greater, broad-leaved, uprig-t Speedwell. 
4. VtEronica (Spicata) ſpici terminali, foliis oppoſitis 
crenatis obtulſis, caule adſcendente ſimpliciflimo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 10. Speedwell with a ſpike of flowers termi- 
nating the ſtalk, obtuſe crenated leaves placed oppoſite, and 
@ ſingle aſcending ſtalk. Veronica ſpicata minor. C. B. P. 
2 47: Smaller Fe Speedrwell. : 

EO, (Panngnica) ſpicis lateralibus paniculatis, 
foliis ovatis inæqualiter crenatis ſeſſilibus. Speedtvell 
with ſpikes of flowers proceeding in panicles from the wings 
of the ſtalk, and oval leaves which are unequally notched, 
and ſit cloſe. Veronica multicaulis pannonica. Tourn. 
Inſt. 145. Hungarian Speedwell, having. many ſtalks or 
ſpikes of flowers. ' : 

6. Veronica (Hybrida) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis 4 
ſitis obtusè ſerratis ſcabris, caule erecto. Lin. Sp 

Plant. 11. Speedwell with ſpikes of flowers terminating 

ihe ſtalk, rough, obtuſe, ſawed leaves, which are placed 

oppoſite, and have an erett ſtalt. Veronica ſpicata Cam- 
bro- Britannica, bugulæ ſubhirſuto folio. Raii Syn. 
Edit. 3. 278. Welſh ſpiked Speedwell, with a hairy Bu- 
le leaf. | 
- (Virginica) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis qua- 
ternis quiniſve. Lin. Sp. rp i x Speedrwell tvish 
, and four or five 
eaves at each joint. Veronica Virginiana altiſſima, 
ſpica multiplici, lonbus candidis. Flor Bat. Tall Vir- 
ginian Speedwell, with mam ſpikes and white flowers, 
8. Veronica (Maritima) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis ter- 
nis inzqualiter ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10. Speeduwe!! 
with ſpikes of flowers terminating the falls, and leaves 
. growing by threes, which are unequally ſawed. Veroni- 
ca foliis ſæpius ternis. Vir. Cliff. 2. Speedwwell with leaves 


enerally growing by threes. 
7 


LY 


ERONICA (Auſtriaca) ſpicis lateralibus pedunculatis 
laxis, foliis oppoſitis linearibus argute dentatis. Speed- 
well with loſt ſpikes of flowers growing upon foot-ſtalks, 
ſpringing from the wings of the ſtalk, and very narrow 
leaves placed oppoſite, which are ſharply indented. Ve- 


ronica Auſtriaca, foliis tenuiſſimè laciniatis. Inſt. R. 


H. Auſtrian Speedzwell with leaves finely jagged. 

10. Veronica (Orientalis) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis 
pinnato- inciſ; acu 83 with ſpikes of flow- 
ers _— the ſtalks, and acute-pointed leaves cut in 
form of wings. Veronica Orientalis minima, foliis la- 

Ciniatis. Tourn. Cor. 7. The leaſt Eaſtern Speedwell hav- 
ng jagged leaves. : ; 1 

1.98 (Maxima) racemis lateralibus, foliis cor- 

datis rugoſis dentatis, caule ſtricto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
13. Speedwell with ſpikes of flowers proceeding from the 
wings of the ſtalk, rough, heart-ſhaped, indented leaves, 


and a ſtrait falk. Veronica maxima. Lugd. The great- 


eſt Speedwell, or falſe Germander. 5 
12. VeRONICa (Incana) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis oppo- 
| fitis crenatis obtuſis, caule oI 2 ort. 
Upfal. 7. Speedwell with ſpikes © ers terminating 
| ly ſtalks, crenated obtuſe — placed oppoſite, and an 
erelt woolly ſtalk. Veronica ſpicata lanuginoſa & in- 
cana, floribus ono nurns Amman. Ruth. 30. Hoary, 
woolly, ſpiked Speedwell with blue flowers. 
13. Nabe (Fruticuloſa) ſpicis longiſſimis lateralibus 
dunculatis, foliis oppoſitis ina:qualiter ſerratis. 


Speedwell with the longeſt ſpikes of flowers ſpringing 2 | 
s, s 


the wings of the ſtalk, growing upon foot-ſt 


ced oppoſite which are unequally ſawed. Veronica ma- | 


| Jor fruteſcens altera. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 319. Another 
greater ſhrubby Speedwelt. 


14 VERONICA (Berabunga) racemis lateralibus, foliis 


* 
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ovatis planis, caule repente. Flor. Suec. 11. | 
with lateral ſpikes of flowers, oval plain leaves, and a 


creeping ſtalk. Veronica aquatica major, folio ſubro- 
tundo. Mor. Hiſt. 3. 323. Greater Water Speedwel! with 


aà roundiſh leaf, commonly called Brooklime. . — 


There are a much greater number of ſpecies of this 
genus than are here enumerated, ſeveral of which 
grow naturally in England, but as they are rarely 
admitted into gardens, it is beſide the intention of 


this work to mention them. 


The firſt ſort grows wild in woods, and other ſhady 
mu in divers parts of England, and is a plant of 
tle beauty; but, as it is the ſort which is uſed in 
medicine, under the title of Paul's Betony, I thought 
it neceſſary to inſert it here. This is a low plant, 
whoſe trails upon the ground, and put out roots 
from their joints, whereby it ſpreads and propagates, 
The leaves are oval, about an inch long, ſawed on 
their-edges, and are placed oppoſite. The flowers 
are difpoſed-in ſpikes which ariſe from the wings of 
the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, of a pale blue colour, and 
have one petal, which is cut at the brim into four ſeg- 
ments; they appear in June, and when they decay, 
the germen turns to a capſule, not unlike that of 
Shepherd's Pouch in ſhape, filled with ſmall ſeeds 
which ripen in Auguſt. . 
This is generally brought to market by ſuch perſons 
as make it their buſineſs to gather herbs in the 
fields, fo that it is not often cultivated in gardens ; but 


thoſe who have a mind wa + ry It, may do it 


with much eaſe, for as the branches trail upon the 
groune, they puſh out roots from their joints, which 
ranches being cut off and planted, will take root, 
and grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. The whole 
herb is uſed in medicine, and is one of the wound 
herbs which are brought from Switzerland. A tea 
of this herb is much recommended for the gout and 
rheumatiſm. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain; 
this has a perennial root, which ſends out many offsets, 
by which it is eaſily propagated. The lower leaves of 
this are two inches long, and half an inch broad, of 
a pale green colour, and hairy ; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
high, they are garniſhed with very narrow ſpear-ſhap- 
ed leaves placed oppoſite, which have a few light 
ſerratures on their edges. The ſtalks are terminated 
by long ſpikes of blue flowers, which appear in June 
and July z theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen 
in autumn. It has been doubted, if this was ſpecifi- 
cally different from the common upright Speedwell ; 
but I have many times propagated this by feds, and 
have always found the plants fo raiſed, maintain their 
difference. There is a variety of this with a fleſh-co- 


loured flower. 


The third fort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hun- 
gary. The lower leaves of this are two inches long, 
and one broad in the middle, drawing to a point at 
each end; they are ſawed on their edges, and are of 
a lucid green colour. The ſtalks 4 a foot and a 
half high, and are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame 
mo with the lower, butare ſmaller, and placed op- 
5 ite; they are terminated by long ſpikes of blue 
owers which appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
flat ſeed - veſſels filled with compreſſed ſeeds, which 
ripen in autumn. La | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, and in England grows in ſeveral cloſes 
near Newmarket Heath. The lower leaves of this 
are about an inch and a halt long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad ; they are of a pale green colour, and 
notched on their edges. The ſtalks riſe a foot and 
a half high, they do not branch; the leaves on the 
lower part ſtand oppoſite, but on the upper part they 
are alternate; the ſtalks are terminated by ſhort ſpikes 
of blue flowers, which appear about the ſame time as 
the former. | | 


The fifth fort grows naturally. in Hungary The 


lower leaves of this are an inch and a half long, and 

three quarters of an inch broad, and are unequally 

notched ; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, and are — 
| oy | WI 
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with the ſame ſort of leaves placed oppoſite; theſe 
are of a lucid green, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, The 
flowers are diſpoſed in panicled ſpikes, which ſtand 
upon long naked foor-ſtalks that ſpring from the 1 
wings of the ſtalk ; they are larger than thoſe of the 
other ſpecies, and are of a beautiful green colour, ſo 
make a fine appearance, but are of ſhort duration. 
This ſort flowers the beginning of June. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Þy- 
rencan mountains, and alſo upon the mountains in 
Wales. The lower leaves of this are rough and 
hairy; they are three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, blunt-pointed, and obtuſely ſawed on their 
edges, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the 
ſtalks grow ere, about ſix inches high, and are gar- 
niſhed with oval notched leaves placed oppoſite. From 
the ſide of the ſtalk ſpring out two or three branches, 
which toward the bottom are garniſhed with ſmall 
leaves placed oppoſite, but terminate in long ſpikes 
of pale blue flowers. The ſpikes on theſe ſide branches 
are four or five inches long, but thoſe of the principal 
ſtalk are eight or nine. This ſort flowers in June 
and July. 2 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia. The 
ſtalks of this ſort are erect, and riſe four or five feet 
high, garniſhed at each joint by four or five ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves which ſtand round the ſtalk in whorls ; | 


theſe are ſawed on their edges, and end in acute points. 
The ſtalks are terminated by long lender ſpikes of 


white flowers, which appear Jate in July ; theſe are. 


ſucceeded by compreſſed capſules filled with ſeeds, 
which ripen in autumn. | 

The eighth ſort grows near the ſea in ſeveral parts of 
Europe. The ſtalks of this do not riſe ſo high as 
thoſe of the former; the leaves are placed by fours 
and threes round the ſtalk, and have longer foot- 
italks ; they are broader at the baſe, and run out into 
long acute points ; they are unequally ſawed on their 
edges, and are of a bright green colour. The flowers 
are diſpoſed in ſpikes which terminate the ſtalks, are 
of a bright blue colour, and appear in July. The 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria. The lower 
leaves of this are narrow, and cut into fine ſegments ; 
the ſtalks are ſlender, and incline downward ; they 
are garniſhed with linear leaves, which are acutely 
— on their edges; the flowers are diſpoſed in 
long looſe ſpikes, which ſpring from the wings of the 
| ſtalk ; they are of a bright blue colour, and ſtand u 
on foot-ſtalks. This flowers the end of May and the 
beginning of June. Se | 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
has ſlender branching ſtalks which decline, and are 
garniſhed with narrow leaves which are acutely cut 
on their edges ; theſe-are regular on both edges like 
the lobes of winged leaves; they are of a pale * 
colour, and ſmooth. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
looſe ſpikes on the top and fide of the ſtalks ; they are 


of a pale blue colour, and appear the end of April. 


Ihe eleventh ſort grows naturally y var Mount Bal- 

dus in Italy. The ſtalks of this are ſlender, ſtiff, and 
upright, and are garniſhed by — heart-ſhaped 

leaves, which are indented and placed oppoſite ; thoſe 
on the-lower part of the ſtalk are ſmall, in the mid- 
dle they are much larger, and diminiſh again in their 
ſize toward the top. The flowers come out in long 
bunches from the wings of the ſtalk toward the top ; 
they are of a bright blue colour, and appear in May. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the Ukrain Tar- 
tary. The ſtalks of this are very white and woolly ; 
they riſe about a foot high, and are garniſhed with 
oblong hoary leaves placed oppoſite ; they are two 


inches and a half long, three quarters of an inch broad, | 1. 


notched on their edges, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, 
which are terminated by ſpikes of deep blue flowers, 


and from the wings of the ſtalk toward the top are 
produced lender ſpikes of the like flowers, which ſtand | 


erect. This flowers in June and July. N 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and 


Bohemia. The ſtalks are ſlender, about a foot and 


ſite; the flowers come out in lon 


ſmall heads, becauſe when the 
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a half long, inclining downward ; the leaves are near- 
by oval, but are acute-pointed, about an inch lon ; 
they are unequally ſawed, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. 
The flowers are diſpoſed in long looſe ſpikes, 2 
foot-ſtalks ariſing from the wings of the Realk z thoſe 
on the lower part of the ſtalk are eight or nine inches 
long. The flowers are of a bright blue colour, and 
appear in May; the leaves of this ſort are frequently 
variegated with yellow. 

The fourteenth fort is the common Brooklime, which 
grows naturally in brooks and ſtreams of water in 
moſt parts of England, ſo is not cultivated in gar- 
dens; but as it is much uſed in medicine, I have giv- 
en it a place here. The ſtalks of this are thick, ſuc- 
culent, -and ſmooth, emitting roots from their joints, 
whereby they ſpread and propagate. The leaves are 
oval, flat, ſucculent, and ſmooth ; they ſtand oppo- 
bunches from the 
wings of the ſtalk ; they are of a fine blue colour, 
and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe appear great 

art of ſummer, and are ſucceeded by heart-ſha 

eed- veſſels filled with roundiſh ſeeds. The whole 
herb is uſed, and is eftegmed an excellent antiſcor- 


butic. 


Theſe plants may all be propagated — parting their 
roots, which may be done ay other year, for if 
they are not often parted or divided, they will many 
of them grow too large for the borders of ſmall gar- 
dens; but yet they ſhould not be parted into very 
have not a number 
of ſtems ſo as to form a good bunch, they are ſoon 
paſt their beauty, and have but a mean appearance. 
The beſt time to part theſe roots is at Michaelmas, 
that they may be well rooted again before winter, for 
when they are removed in the ſpring, they ſeldom 
flower ſtrong the ſame year, eſpecially if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry. Thoſe forts which grow pretty 
tall, are very proper to plant on the ſides of open wil- 
derneſs quarters, but thoſe with trailing branches are 
fit for the ſides of banks or irregular ſhady ſlopes, 
where they will make an agreeable variety; they are 
all of them hardy, ſo are in no danger of ſuffering 
by cold, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and to be tranſplanted every ſecond 
or third year. | 
They may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, for when they are ſown in the ſpring, 
the plants rarely come up the ſame year ; but as moſt 
of the ſorts propagate very faſt by their offsets, their 
ſeeds are ſeldom ſown. | | 

If theſe plants are placed in a ſhady border, they will 
thrive much better than when they are more expoſed 
to the ſun, and their flowers will continue much longer 
in * | | | 
RNUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 332. Under this 
genus is included the Viburnum, Tinus, and Opulus 


of Tournefort. The Wayfaring, or pliant Meally- 


tree. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a ſmall permanent empalement, which is 
cut into five parts; it bas one bell-ſhaped petal, cut at the 
brim into five obtuſe ſegments which are reflexed ; it has 
five awl-ſhaped lamina the length of the petal, terminated 
by roundiſh ſummits ;, and a roundiſb germen fituated under 
the flower, having no ſtyle, but the place is occupied by a 
roundiſh gland, and crowned by three obtuſe ſtigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to a roundiſb fruit tvith one tell, 
mclefing one hard roundiſb ſeed. | 
This genus of —.— is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five male, and three female parts. 
The Species are, F 


VigzUR Nu (Lantana) foliis cordatis ſerratis venoſis 


ſubtus tomentoſis. Vir. Cliff. 25. Wayſaring- tree with 


heart-ſhaped, ſawed, veined leaves, which are woolly on 
their under fide. Viburnum. Math. 217. The Way- 
faring, or pliant Meally-iree of Italy. © 


. ViBuxknuM (Prunifolium) foliis ſubrotundis crenato- 


ſerratis glabris. Flor. Virg. 33. Wayfaring-tree with 
roundiſh, trenated, ſawed leaves which are ſmooth. Meſ- 
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ilus prunifolia Virginiana, non ſpinoſa, frudtu nigri- 
— Alm. 249. Virginia Haw with a Plum 


having na thorns, and a black fruit, commonly called 


Black Haw, and by ſame Sheeps Turds. 


3. VisuanuM (Dentatum) folus ovato-orbiculatis pro- 


funde ſerratis venoſis. Hayfaring-tree, with oval round 


leaves which are deeply ſawed, plaited and veined. An? 


Viburnum foliis ovatis dentato-ſerratis plicatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 268. Wayfaring-tree with oval, indented, 
ſawed leaves. 

4. ViguanuM (Tinus) foliis ovatis int 
cationibus ſubtus villoſo-glanduloſis. 
267. Wayfaring-tree with oval entire leaves, whoſe 
branches are hairy, and glandulous on the under fide. Ti- 
nus prior. Cluſ. Hiſt. 49. Hairy-leaved Lauryſtinus. 

5. VisuRnuM (Lucidum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis utrinque virentibus lucidis. Hayfaring-tree with 
oval . leaves which are entire, Koning, and 

on both fides. Tinus 2d. Cluſii Hiſt. 50. The 
Gining-leaved Lauruſtinus. | 
6. Vigurnum (Nudum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis integer- 
- rimis, ſubtus venoſis. Wayfaring-tree tvith oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which are entire, and veined on their under 
fide. Tinus foliis ovatis in petiolis terminatis integer- 
rimis. Flor. Virg. 33. Tinus with oval leaves which 
are entire, and terminate in a faat. ſtalł. 

7, ViBuRNUM (Opulus) foliis lobatis petiolis glanduloſis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 268. Wayfaring-tree with leaves divided 
into „ and glandulous foot-ſtalks. Opulus. Ruell. 
281. Guelder-roje with flat flowers. 

8. VigurRNuM ( Americanum) foliis cordato-ovatis acumi- 
natis ſerratis, petiolis longiflimis lævibus. Wayfaring- 
tree with heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, ſawed leaves, 


growing upon very ſmooth foot-ſtalks. Opulus Ameri- 
cana, foliis acuminatis & ſerratis, floribus albis. Dale. 


American Guelder-roſe with acute-pointed ſawed leaves, 
and white flowers. 

9. VisBurRnum (Caſſmoiges) folits ovatis crenatis glabris 
oppoſitis, petiolis eglanduloſis carinatis. Wayfaring- 
tree with oval, crenated, ſmooth leaves placed oppoſite, 
whoſe foot-ſtalks have keel. ſbaped glands. Viburnum 
Phillyrez folio. Duham. Arb. 2. p..350. Viburnum 
with leaves like Phillyrea, commonly called Hyſſon-tea. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in England, in Italy, 
and other parts of Europe, and is the common Vibur- 


rrimis, ramifi- 


num or Lantana of the old botaniſts. The leaves of | 


this tree are heart-ſhaped, nine inches long, and four 
inches and a half broad; they are much veined, and 
irregularly ſawed on their edges, and are very woolly 
on their under ſide. - The ſtalks are woody, and riſe 
near twenty feet high, ſending out ſtrong. ligneous 
branches on every ſide, which are covered with alight 
coloured bark; theſe are terminated by -umbels of 
white flowers whoſe ſummits are red. The flowers ap- 


_ . pear in June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh com- 


preſſed berries, which turn firſt to a bright red colour, 
and are black when ripe, incloſing one ſeed of the 
ſame ſhape. | 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is preſerved in ſome of the gardens near London; but 
when'the plants are removed into good ground, and 
are vigorous, their leaves become plain. 8 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 


America, where it is commonly called Black Haw ; 
this riſes with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, 
covered with a brown bark, and ſends out branches 


from the ſide the whole length; theſe, when young, | 


are covered with a purple ſmooth bark; they are gar- 
niſhed with oval ſmooth leaves two inches long, and 
an inch and a quarter broad, which are ſlightly ſawed 
on their edges, and ſtand upon ſhort ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, ſometimes oppoſite, and at others without or- 


der. The flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall umbels, which 


come out from the ſide and at the end of the branches; 
they are white, and ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
Viburnum; theſe appear in June, and are ſometimes 
ſucceeded by berries which do not ripen here. 

The third fort grows naturally in North America. 
The ſtalks of this are ſoft and pithy ; they branch out 
greatly from the bottom upward. The bark is of a 


in. Sp. Plant. | 


ſioned ſome country people givi 
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colour; the leaves are roundiſh, oval, three 

inches long, and nearly as broad ; they are ſtrongly 
veined, and ſawed on their edges, of a light green 
colour, and placed oppoſite upon pretty long toot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are diſpoſed in a corymbus at 
the end of the branches ; they. are white, and almoſt 
as large as thoſe of the common ſort ; theſe appear the 
latter end of June, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. A 4 
The fourth ſort is the Lauruſtinus with ſmall leaves, 
which are hairy on their under fide this plant is ſo 
well known as to need no deſcription, but as it is fre- 
quently confounded with the next, it may be neceſſa- 
7 to point out its difference, The leaves of this are 

dom more than two inches and a half long, and one 
and a quarter broad; they are rounded at their baſe, 
but end in acute points; they are veined and hairy on 
their under fide, and are not of fo lucid a green co- 
lour on their upper ſide. The umbels of flowers are 
ſmaller, and appear in autumn, continuing all the 
winter, and the plants are much hardier. 
The fifth ſort is commonly known in the nurſery-gar- 
dens by the title of ſhining-leaved Lauruſtinus. The 


ſtalks of this riſe higher, and the branches are much 


ſtranger than thoſe of the former ſort. The bark is 
fmoother, and turns of a purphſh colour; the leaves 
are larger, of a thicker conſiſtence, and of a lucid 
green colour; the umbels are much larger, and ſo 
are the flowers; theſe ſeldom appear till the 'pring, 


and when the winters are ſharp, the flowers are killed, 


ſo never open unleſs they are ſheltered. The plants 
of this ſort were formerly kept in tubs, and houſed 
in winter; and, when they were fo treated, made a 
fine appearance early in the ſpring z and in very mild 
ſeaſons, the plants in the open air do the ſame. 


There is.a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 


makes as good a figure as any of the ſtriped plants 
which are preſerved in gardens. ; 
The fixth ſort is a native of North America, where it 
rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, ſending out 
branches on every ſide their whole length; theſe have 
a ſmooth purpliſh bark ; they are garniſhed with oval 
entire leaves, five inches long, and two inches and a 
half broad, of a thick conſiſtence, and a lucid green; 
they ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are produced in um- 
bels at the end of the branches ; they are white, and 
not unlike the flowers of Lauruſtinus; theſe appear in 
July, and are ſucceeded by berries which ſeldom ri- 
en in England. 
here ſeems to be two ſorts of this in the gardens, one 
of which comes from the more northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and ſheds its leaves in winter; the other, which 
rows in Carolina and Virginia, is an evergreen, but 
th are ſo much alike in ſummer, as ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſhed. | 
The ſeventh ſort is the common Marſh Elder, which 
grows naturally in marſhy grounds, and on the ſides 
of rivers in many parts of England, ſo is not often 
kept in gardens; it is called by ſome of the nurlery- 
ardeners Guelder-roſe with flat flowers, to diſtinguith 
it from the other, whoſe flowers are globular. The 
Marſh Elder is the original ſpecies, and Guelder-rote 
is a variety which accidentally aroſe from it. The for- 
mer has a border of male flowers which are large, and 
the middle of the umbel is compoſed of hermaphro- 
dite flowers, which are ſucceeded by oval red berries 
the latter has all male flowers of the fame ſize and 
ſhape with thoſe of the border of the firſt, ſo that 
they ſwell out into a round figure, which has occa- 
it the title of Snow- 
ball-tree. This ſort is cultivated in gardens for the 
beauty of its flowers, which make a fine appearance 
during their continuance. | = 
It will riſe to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, if 
it is permitted to ſtand. The ſtem becomes large, 
woody, and hard; the branches come out oppolite, 
and are apt to grow irregular ; they have a gray bark. 


The leaves are placed oppoſite ; they are divided into 
three or four lobes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ma- 


ple: they are about three inches long, and two = - 
| a 
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half broad, jagged on their edges, and of a light green 


colour. The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches; thoſe of the firſt in large umbels, and thoſe 
of the ſecond in a corymbus; they are very white, 
and appear the beginning of June ; thoſe 
have oval berries ſucceeding the hermaphrodite 
flowers, which turn of a ſcarlet colour when ripe, but 
the other, having only male flowers, are barren, 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and ſome 
other parts of North America; this riſes with a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk eight or ten feet high, ſending out many 
ſide branches, which are covered with a ſmooth purple 
bark, and garniſhed with heart-ſhaped oval leaves end- 


ing in acute points; they are deeply ſawed on their 


edges, have many ſtrong veins, and ſtand upon very 
long lender foot-ſtalks oppoſite. The flowers are 
collected into large umbels at the end of the branches; 
thoſe ranged on the border are male and barren, but 
the middle is compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oval berries. The flowers are 
white, and the berries are red when ripe. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in South Carolina; 
this has a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes twelve or four- 
teen feet high, ſending out branches from the root 
upward ; theſe are garniſhed with oval leaves about 
one inch long, and more than half an inch broad, of 
a light green colour, - placed oppoſite on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ;; the flowers ſpring from the wings of the leaves 
upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, ſupporting ſmall umbels 
of white flowers, which appear in July, but are rarely 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

The firſt ſort may be propagated either from ſeeds, or 
by laying down the tender branches, but the former 
method being tedious, is ſeldom practiſed, becauſe 
the ſeeds ſeldom grow the firſt year, unleſs they are 
ſown in autumn; and as the branches eaſily put out 
roots, that is the more expeditious method. | 
The beſt time for laying theſe branches is in autumn, 
Juſt as the leaves begin to fall; (the manner of laying 
them being the ſame as for other hardy trees, need 
not be here repeated.) By the ſucceeding autumn the 
layers will be rooted, when you may take them off 
from the old plants, and tranſplant them into a nur- 
ſery for two or three years, in which they may be 
trained up to regular ſtems and heads, and may after- 
ward be planted where they are to remain. This ſort 
is very hardy. 

The ſtriped fort may be propagated by 2 or 
budding it upon the plain ſort; this is preſerved by 
ſuch as delight in variegated plants, but there is no 
great beauty in it. The trees ſeldom grow near ſo 
large as thoſe of the plain ſort, as is the caſe of all 
other ſtriped plants. 

The third ſort is generally propagated by layers here, 
becauſe the ſeeds do not ripen in England. The 
young ſhoots of this take root very freely; the cut- 
tings will alſo take root, if they are planted in au- 
tumn ; the ſeeds, when they are brought to England, 
always remain in the ground a year hke thoſe of the 
other ſorts, ſo that the propagating the plants by ſeeds 
15 a tedious method. 

The Lauruſtinuſes are propagated by laying down 
their young branches, which put out roots very freely, 
ſo that when they are layed in autumn, they will be 
well rooted by that time twelve months, when they 
ſhould be taken off from the old plants, and may 
cither be planted where they are to remain, or into a 
nurſery to grow two years to get ſtrength. The beſt 
ſeaſon to tranſplant theſe is at Michaelmas, when they 
may get new root before winter ; for as theſe plants 
begin to flower early in winter, it is a plain indication 
of their growing at that ſeaſon; for they will more 


ſurely ſucceed then, than at any other time of the. 


year; though they may be removed in the ſpring with 
balls of earth to their roots, provided it is done before 
they begin to ſhoot; they may alſo be removed the 
latter end of July or the beginning of Auguſt, if rain 
happens at that time; for after they have done ſhoot- 
ing, which is ſoon after Midſummer, they will be in 


the firſt. 
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no danger, provided they are not kept out of fhe 


round any time. 


heſe plants may alſo be ted by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be mixed with — bn ares; hon after they 
are ripe z theſe ſhould be expoſed to the open air, and 
receive the rain in winter, and in the ſpring they may 
be ſown upon a ou hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants ; theſe ſhould remain in the bed till autumn, 
and then may be tranſplanted, and treated in the ſame 
way as the layers. I have raiſed many of theſe plants 
yo ſeeds, which I find hardier than thoſe raiſed by 
ayers, — 9 a 
Some people train up the Lauruſtinus with naked 
ſtems to have round heads; but if theſe are planted 
in the open air, they will be in more danger of ſuffer- 
ing by ſevere froſt, than thoſe whoſe branches grow 
rude from the bottom; for if the froſt kills the outer 
part of the ſhoots, the ſtems will be protected, ſo will 
ſoon put out new branches; but where the ſtems are 
naked, the froſt frequently kills them to the root. 
The ſeventh ſort may be propagated in the ſame way 
as the Lauruſtinus, and requires the ſame treatment ; 
it loves a ſoft loamy ſoil, and ſhould have a ſheltered 
ſituation. 
The eighth ſort is eaſily propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. The common Guelder-roſe ſends out plenty 
of ſuckers from the roots, by which it is frequently 
propagated z but as the plants fo raiſed are very ſub- 
ject to put out ſuckers, they are not ſo as thoſe 
which come from layers or cuttings. This ſort loves 
a moiſt ſoil, in which it will make much greater pro- 
gel = produce flowers in greater plenty than on a 
dil. 
The ninth fort is tender while young, ſo requires to be 
ſheltered under a common frame in winter, till the 
plants have obtained ſtrength z when, if t : 
— planted againſt a Levy aſpectea wall, they ile. 
ſiſt the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and 
make — progreſs; but as they are liable to be kill- 
ed by ſevere cold, ſo it will be proper to keep a cou- 
ple of plants in pots, to be ſheltered in winter, This 
may be propagated by laying down of the- branches, 
which will take root in one year. . 
396. tab. 221. Lin. Gen. 
Plant, 782. [ſo called of vincio, Lat. to bind, be- 
cauſe it clings about any props or ſupporters.] Vetch ; 
in French, Veſſe. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has an ereft tubulous empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five equal parts at the brim ; the petal is of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard is oval, broad at the tail, 
indented at the point, and the borders are reflexed; the 
two wings are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and are = than 
the Landed; the keel is ſhorter than the wings; the 
tail is oblong, and divided into two parts. It has ten ſta- 
mina, nine joined, and one ſeparated, terminated by ere? 
ſummits with four furrows, and a linear, compreſſed, lon 
germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle crowned by an obtuſe 
ſtigma, which is bearded on the under fide. The germen 
afterward turns to a long pod, with one cell opening with 
two valves, and ending with an acute point, containing 
ſeveral roundiſb ſeeds. . 8 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnæus's ſeventeenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
— — whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 


v 


ies. p * 
The Speis are, | 


. Vicia (Cracca) pedunculis multifloris, floribus im- 


bricatis, foliolis lanceolatis pubeſcentibus, ſtipulis in- 
tegris. Lin. Sp. 1035. Vetch with many imbricated 
flowers on each foot-ſtalk, the lobes of the leaves ſpear- 
ſhaped, and entire ſtipula. Vicia multiflora, C. B. P, 
345. Tufted Vetch. 5 
pedunculis multifloris, foliolis ova- 
libus, ſtipulis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 734. Veteb 
with foot-ſtalks ſupporting many flowers, oval lobes to the 
leaves, and indented ftipuls. Vicia ſylvatica, multi- 
flora, maxima. Phy, Britt. The largeſt many-flowered 
Wood Vetch. PH OTE] TW Tet 34'S 
FLIER 4239 K. 3. Victa 


3. Vicia (Caſſubica) pedunculis ſubſexfloris, foliolis denis 
ovatis acutis, ſtipulis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 35. Vetch 
with foot-ſtalks having about fix flowers, leaves with ten 
eval acute lobes, and tutire flipule. Vicia multiflora 

Caſſubica fruteſcens, filiqua lentis, Breyn, Prod. 52. 
Many-flowered fbrubby Vetch of Cafſubja, witha Lentil pod. 
4. Vicia (Biennis) pedunculis multifloris, petiolis ſul- 
catis, ſub-dodecaphyllis, foliolis labcęolatis glabris. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 736. Many-flowered Vetch with furrowed | 


foot-ſtalks, and for the moſt part twelve ſpe 
ſmooth lobes to each leaf. 


5. Vicia (Sativa) leguminibus ſeſſilibus ſubbinatis erec- | 


tis foliis retuſis, ſtipulis notatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 736. 
Vetch with ereft pods growing by pairs, and fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, blunt lobes to the leaves, and ſpotted ſtipu- 
le. Vicia ſativa vulgaris ſemine nigro. C. B. P. 344. 
Common cultivated Vetch with a black ſeed, . frequently 
called Tares. | 
There are many more ſpecies of this genus than are 
ere enumerated, ſome of which grow naturally in 
England, but as they are rarely cultivated, except in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, they are 
omitted, as they are plants of lictle uſe or beauty. 
The firſt ſort here mentioned grows naturally among 
buſhes, and by the ſides of woods in moſt parts of 
England. The root is perennial, but the ſtalks are 
annual; theſe are weak, requiring ſupport ; they. riſe 
five or ſix feet high, faſtening their tendrils, which 
grow at the end of their leaves, tothe buſhes or hedges, 
whereby they climb; they are hairy, as are alſo the 
leaves, which are compoſed of about ten pair of 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes terminated by a tendril. The 
— ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks which ſpring from 
the wings of the ſtalk; the ſpikes are long; the flow- 
ers lic one over the other; they are of a fine blue co- 
lour, ſo make a pretty appearance when they come 
out from between the buſhes or ſhrubs which ſupport 
them; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed pods filled with round ſeeds, which ripen 
m autumn; | | 
'The ſecond fort grows naturally in the woods near 
Bath and Briſtol ; this hath a perennial root. The 
ſtalks are weak, and climb by the help of their ten- 
dtils over the neighbouring buſhes and hedges, riſing 
to the height of ſeven or eight feet. The leaves are 
compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of oval ſmooth lobes, 
rerminated by tendrils. The flowers are produced in 
long ſpikes from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are of 
a pale blue colour, and are Jarger than thoſe of the 
former ſort; they appear in July, and are ſucceeded 
by ſhort ſmaoth pods, filled with round ſeeds which 
ripen in autumn. | 
The third fort grows naturally in Caſſubia; this has 


a ligneous creeping root; the ſtalks trail upon the 


ground; they grow three feet long, and their lower 
part become more ligneous toward autumn, but they 
die to the root in winter. The leaves are compoſed 
of ten pair of oval acute - pointed lobes. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk; they are diſ- 
poled in ſhort ſpikes, each containing, for the moſt 
part, {ix pale blue flowers which appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort ſmooth pods like thoſe of Len- 
tils, including three or four round ſeeds which ripen 
in autumn. 
Theſe ſorts have been recommended to be ſown in the 
fields for fodder for cattle, but as their ſtalks are ſlen- 
der, and leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the common 
| Vetch, fo it is doubtful if theſe will anſwer the pur- 
poſe of farmers to cultivate them; for as their ſtalks 
trail to a great length, ſo if they have not ſupport, 
they will be ſubject to rot by lying upon the ground; 
and although their roots are perennial, yet as it is late 
in the ſpring before they ſnoot to a height ſufficient to 


cut for uſe, ſo there is little want of green feed for 


- cattle at that time. 
However, a few of theſe plants may be allowed 2 
in large gardens for the ſake of variety, where, if they 
are properly placed, they may be ornamental, parti- 
cularly on the borders of wood-walks, or in thickets 
of ſhrubs. If ſome of the firſt ſort are allowed to climb 
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eut as it is wanted; but a part of the 
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up upon their branches, they will have a good effect 
during their continuance in flower. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for if they 
are kept out of the ground till ſpring, the ſeeds often 
fail, or at leaſt remain in ground a year before 
they vegetate z they ſhould be ſown in the places 
where the plants are deſigned to remain, for they do 
not bear tranſplanting well, Theſe plants grow na- 
turally in woods and thickets of buſhes, where their 
roots are ſcreened from the ſun, and their ſtalks fur- 
niſhed with ſupports by the buſhes, point out the 
laces where the ſeeds Id be ſown, which ſhould 
be where they are ſheltered by ſhrubs. If three or 
four ſeeds are ſown on each patch, it will be ſufficient 
— if one or two plants come up in each place it will 
enough. When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other culture but to keep them clean from 
werds, and their ſtalks muſt be permitted to climb 
upon the neighbouring ſhrubs ; for if they trail upon 
the ground, they will produce few flowers, and in 
wet ſeaſons the ſtalks will rot, fo the plants will be ra- 
ther may $4 paul n 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a 
biennial plant, which promiſes fairly to become a uſe- 
ful one for fodder; for the ſtalks of this grow to a 
great length, and are well furniſhed with leaves. 
heſe do not decay in autumn, but continue green 
through the winters in defiance of the moſt ſevere 


froſt ; ſo that in February and March, when there is 


often a ſcarcity of green feed for ewes and lambs, 
this may be of great fervice. 
The ſtalks of this riſe five or ſix feet high. The 
leaves are compoſed of five or ſix pair of ſmooth 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminated by tendrils. The foot- 
Galks are deeply furrowed. The flowers are produced 
2 long foot - talks, which ſpring from the 
wings of the ſtalks; they are of a light blue colour, 
and appear in July; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort com- 
preſſed pads, containing three or four round ſeeds 
which ripen in autumn. | 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which may be fown 
in the ſpring or autumn; and when the plants come 
up, they will require no other culture but to keep 
them clean from weeds ; and if they are ſupported 
from trailing upon the ground, they will continue in 
verdure all the winter, and the following ſummer 
they will flower and produce ripe ſeeds. 
If this plant is deſigned for feed, the ſeeds ſhould be 
fown in rows at four feet diſtance, and ſhould be 
dropped thin in the rows; for as the ſtalks ſend out 
many branches, and extend to a great length, ſo when 
the plants are too cloſe, the branches will intermix, 
and mat ſo cloſely together, as to rot each other by 
excluding the air. When the plants come up, they 


muſt be kept clean from weeds, which, while they are 


young, ſhould be performed with Dutch hoes, but 
afterward it may be done oy the hoeing plough, which 
will ſave expence, and with this inſtrument the plants 
may be earthed up in the fame manner as Peas and 
Beans, which will greatly ſtrengthen their ſtalks, and 
make them and the leaves larger and more fucculent, 
ſo increaſe the quantity of feed. If this is practiſed 
as often as may be found neceſſary to deſtroy the 
weeds in ſummer, it will prepare the ground for any 
crop which may afterward be put upon the land; and 
as this will be in no danger of ſuffering from froſt, ſo 
it ſhould be preſerved till the ſpring, when there is a 
want of green feed for ewes, at which time it may be 
ants ſhould be 
rmitted to ſtand for ſeeds, for thoſe which are cut, 
if they do ſhoot again, will flower ſo late in ſummer, 
that unleſs the autumn proves yery warm, the ſeeds 
will not ripen ; therefore it will be a better way to ſow 
a ſufficient quantity of ſeeds for this purpoſe in a ſepa- 
rate ſpot of ground, becauſe, when the other is cut, the 
ground may be ploughed for other crops; and if in 
mild ſeaſons there may be ſo great plenty of other green 
feed as not to want this, if the plants are ploughed into 
the ground, it will be a good dreſſing for other _ 
| T [5 
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This is what I am now beginning to try in the field, | 


where I have not as yet h experience of its culture; 
but what I have here adviſed, is founded upon expe- 
riments which I have for fix years made upon ſmall 
atches of it ſown in gardens, in different ſituations. 
all theſe patches I have found the plants continue 
in great verdure, when moſt of the perennial plants in 
the ſame ſituation have. ſuffered greatly the froſt ; 
and from eight of theſe plants I could have cut as 
much feed, as would have been equivalent to half a 
truſs of green Clover. 
'The fifth ſort is the common Vetch or Tare, which 
is much cultivated in the fields for fodder; of this 
there are two varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies. The 
firſt, which is the moſt common, has a black ſeed ; 
the other has ſeeds as white, if not whiter than the 
whiteſt Peas; and this difference is permanent, for J 
have ſown both forts many years, and have never 
found either of them vary. Theſe plants are annual, 
and periſh ſoon after they have perfected their ſeeds. 
The ſtalks are angular, ſtreaked, and hairy; they are 
weak and want ſupport, ſo generally decline where 
they have nothing near to faſten themſelves to. The 
leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pair of blunt lobes, 
and are terminated by tendrils. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk, fitting very cloſe to 
the baſe of the foot-ſtalks of the leaves ; two of theſe 
nerally ſpring from the ſame joint; they are pretty 
1 and of the butterfly ſhape; they are purple: 
theſe appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by 
erect pods, containing three or four round ſeeds in 
each, which ripen in Auguſt and September. 
| The fort with white ſeeds is rather the more ſucculent 
plant of the two, ſo is better for fodder ; but many 
people refuſe to cultivate them, becauſe they ſay the 


feeds being white, are much ſooner found out by the 


rooks, than thoſe which are nearer the colour of the 
ound, ſo are often devoured ſoon after they are 
fown, eſpecially where any of the ſeeds are not buried; 
but if the ſeeds are ſown in drills, they may be ſo 
2 covered, as that the birds will not eaſily find 
m. 
There is another kind of Vetch which is cultivated in 
the fields, with a ſmaller black ſeed ; this is called in 
ſome counties Rath ripe Vetch, and in others Pebble, 
or Summer Vetch ; but this being much tenderer than 
the common Vetch is ſeldom cultivated, for this muſt 
always be ſown in the ſpring, and will ripen its ſeeds 
the ſame ſummer, but it will not afford near ſo good 
fodder as the other. | 
Vetches are generally ſown at two ſeaſons, one is in 
autumn, and the other early in the ſpring ; but the 
beſt time is in Auguſt, for the ſeeds which are ſown 
then will come up ſoon, and the plants will have time 
to get ſtrength before winter, ſo will be in leſs danger 
of ſuffering by froſt than thoſe which are ſown later, 
and will be fit to cut for feed much earlier in the 
fpring, for it is then green feed is moſt wanted; and 
if they are defigned for ſeed and not to be cut for fod- 
der, thofe early-ſown Vetches will come early into 
flower, and the feeds will be ripe early, fo they may 
be cut and ftacked in weather; which is a great 
advantage, for thoſe which ripen late are often ſtacked 
or houſed wet, and then the ſeeds frequently ſprout 
in the mow and are ſpoiled, 
The uſual method of ſowing Vetches is in broad-caſt, 
ploughing them lightly in; in this way the common 
allowance of ſeeds for one acre of land is two buſhels, 
but there are ſome who ſow two buſhels and a half; 
this praftice may do well enough for thoſe Vetches 
which are deſigned to be cut for fodder in the ſpring, 
but thoſe which are ſown with an intent to ſtand for 
feeds, will do much better if they are ſown in drills in 
the fame way as is practiſed for Peas, and then leſs 
than half the quantity of ſeeds will be ſufficient ; for 
the drills ſhould not be nearer to each other than three 
feet, that the hoe plough may have room to . 
tween them, to deſtroy the weeds, and earth up the 
plants; for by this management they will produce a 
much greater crop, and ripen earlier in the ſeaſon. 


— 


, | 


ſeeds. 


puſrles on their /i 


and filled with oblong cyli 
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Theſe drills ſhould be about the ſame depth as thoſe 
uſually made for Peas, and the ſeeds ſhould be ſcat- 


tered about the ſame diſtance in the drills. Theſe 
ſeeds ſhould be carefully covered as ſoon as they are 


ſown, for if they are left open the rooks will diſco- 


ver them; and when they once find the rows, if they 
are not carefully watched, they will entirely devour 
them. Indeed, theſe being ſown early in autumn, will 
be in leſs danger than thoſe which are ſown late, or in 
the ſpring, becauſe there is more food for rooks and pi- 
geons in the open fields at this ſeaſon, and the plants 
will appear much ſooner above ground. The beſt time 
to ſow them is about the beginning of Auguſt, for the 
rains which uſually fall about that ſeaſon, will brin 

them up in a ſhort time. Toward the latter end © 

October the plants will have obtained conſiderable 
ſtrength, therefore they ſhould be earehed up with 
the hoeing plough. This work ſhould be A. 
in dry weather, and in doing it care muſt be had to 
lay the earth up as high to de ſtems of the plants as 
poſſible, ſo as not to cover their tops, becauſe this 
will ſecure them againſt froſt. The whole ſpace of 
ground between the rows ſhould alſo be tired, in or- 
der to deſtroy the weeds, which, if carefully performed 
in dry weather, will lay the land clean till March; at 


vhich time the crop ſhould be earthed a ſecond time, 


and the ground cleaned again between the rows, which 
will cauſe the plants to grow vigorous, and in a little 
time they will foread o as to meet, and cover the 
ſpaces ; whereas thoſe ſown in the ſpring will not grow 
to half this ſize, and will be very late in flowering. 
Some people ſow theſe Vetches, and when they are 
fully grown, plough them into the ground to manure 
it. here this is deſigned, there will be no occaſion 
to ſow them in drills at this diſtance, nor to huſband 
them in the manner before directed; but in this caſe 
it will be the beſt method to ſow them in autumn, 
becauſe they will be fit to plough in much ſooner the 
following year, ſo that the land may be better pre- 
me to receive the crops for which it is intended. In 
me parts of France, and in Italy, theſe Vetches are 
ſown for feeding of cattle while green, and are ac- 
counted very profitable; and in many parts of Eng- 
land they are cultivated to feed cart-horſes, &c. 
though upon ſuch land where Lucern will thrive, it 
will - much better huſbandry to cultivate that for 
this purpoſe. 
Where theſe plants are cultivated for their ſeeds, they 
ſhould be cut ſoon after the pods change brown; and 
when they are dry, they muſt be immediately ſtack- 
ed, for if they are ſuffered to lie out in the field to 
receive wet, and there comes one hot day after it, 
the pods will moſt of them burſt, and caſt out the 
When the ſeeds are threſhed out, the haulm 
is eſteemed very good food for cattle, and ſome have 
recommended the ſeeds for horſes, and affirm they are 
as proper for thoſe animals as Beans; which, if true, 
will render them more valuable, becauſe theſe will 
grow on the lighteſt ſandy land where Beans will not 
thrive, ſo may be a good imptovement to ſome coun- 
ties in England, where they do not attempt to culti- 
vate Beans. 


VINCA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 261. Pervinca. Tourn. 


Inſt. R. H. 119. tab. 45. Periwincle; in French, Per- 
venche. 
The ChARACTERSs are, | : 
The empalement of the flower is 2 manent, and cut into 
five a parts at the top. The flower has one ſalver- 
ſhaped petal, whoſe tube ts longer than the empalement. 
The brim is broad, ſpreading open, and flightly cut into 
five obtaſe ſegments; it bas fue very ſhort inflexed ſtami- 
na, terminated by eres, obtuſe, membranaceous ſummits, 
and two roundiſb 77 — which have two roundiſh cor- 
Jupporting one common ſtyle the length 
of the ſtamiun, crowned by two ftigmas , the under is or- 
bicular and plain, the upper is concave and headed. The 
germen afterward turns to a fruit compoſed of two taper 
acute-pointed buſts, opening lengthways with one valve, 


ical ſcedi. 
This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Syxcits are, 

. Viaca (Minor) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis lan- 
ceolato-· ovatis, floribus pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
209. Periwincle with trailing ſtalks, and oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves. Pervinca vulgaris, anguſtifolia, flore 
czrulco, Tourn, Inſt. 120. Common narrow-leaved Pe- 
riwincle, with a blue flower. | 
. Vixca (Major) caulibus erectis, foliis ovatis, flori- 
bus pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. Periwincle 
with ereft ſtalks and oval leaves. Pervinca vulgaris, la- 
tifalia, flore cœrulco. Tourn. Inſt. 119. Common 
bread-leaved Periwincle with a blue flower. 
. Vinca (Roſea) foliis oblongo-ovatis 4 tu- 
bo floris longiſſimo, caule ramoſo fruticoſo. Tab. 186. 


Periwincle with oblong, oval, entire leaves, a very long 


tube to the flower, and a ſhrubby branching ſtalk. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally under hedges and buſhes 
in many parts of England. The ſtalks are ſlender, and 
trail upon the ground, emitting fibres from their 
Joints, which take root, whereby the plant multiphes 
and ſpreads greatly. The leaves are placed oppoſite 
on their ſtalks; they are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, about 
an inch and a half long, and three quarters of an 
inch broad, of a thick conſiſtence, very ſmooth, and 
entire; the upper ſide is of a deep lucid green, and 
their under ſide of a bright green colour; they ſtand 
upon ſhort foot- ſtalks. The flowers ſtand ſingly up- 
on foot-(talks, which ſpring from the wings of the 
ſtalks ; they are nearly of a funnel-ſhape, but ſpread 
more at their brim, which is almoſt flat like a ſalver; 
their brim is divided into five broad obtuſe ſegments : 
the moſt common colour of the flower is blue, but 
it is often found with a white flower, and ſometimes 
the fiov'-:s are variegated with both colours. Theſe 
fic us begin to appear in April, and there is often a 
Tucceſſion of them Sr ws great part of ſummer. 
The flowers are very rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds. Tour- 
nefort ſays he was at a loſs for the fruit of this plant, 
to engrave the figure of it in his Elements of Botany, 
which he obtained by planting ſome plants in ſmall 
ots to confine their roots, and prevent their ſtalks 
—— trailing upon the ground. This experiment I 
tried ſeveral years without ſucceſs, but I afterward 
planted three or four plants in the full ground, and 
conſtantly cut off their lateral ſhoots, leaving only the 
upper ſtalks, and theſe, plants the ſecond year pro- 
duced plenty of the pods. 
There are two varieties of this plant with variegated 
leaves; one has white, and the other yellow ſtripes; 
theſe are by ſome preſerved in their gardens for the 
lake of variety. There is alſo one with double purple 
flowers, which I believe to be only an accidental va- 
riation, therefore have not enumerated it here. 


The ſecond ſort is alſo found proung naturally in ſe- 7 


veral parts of England. The ſtalks of this are larger 
than thoſe of the former, and do not trail ſo cloſe to 
the ground; they riſe two feet high, but their tops 
decline again to the ground, and often put out roots 
when they are ſuffered to lie on the ground. The 
leaves of this ſort are oval, heart-ſhaped, about three 
inches long, and two broad; they ſtand oppaſite upon 
thick foot-ſtalks; their upper ſurface is of a lucid 
green, their under is of a lighter green colour; they 
are of a thick conſiſtence and entire. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk in like manner as the 
former, and are of the ſame ſhape, but much larger. 
Their uſual colour is blue, but they are ſometimes 
ſeen with white flowers. This fort flowers earlier in 
the ſpring than the former, and there is a ſucceſſion 
of them great part of ſummer. | 

As theſe plants delight to grow under the cover of 
trees and buſhes, ſo they may be made ornamental 
in large gardens, if they are * on the verges of 
wilderneſſes, where they will ſpread and cover the 
ground: and as their leaves continue green all the year, 
they will have a good effect in winter, and their flow- 
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ers appearing great part of ſummer, will add to the 
variety. | | 
They are eaſily propagated by their trailing ſtalks, 
which put out roots very freely, eſpecially thoſe of 


the firſt ſort z and if the ſtalks of the large ſort are 
laid in the ground, they will root very ſoon, and may 
be cut off and tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
and when they are once rooted, they will ſpread 
and multiply very taſt without farther care. The firſt 
ſort is uſed in medicine, and is eſteemed a good yul- 
nerary plant. | 
The third fort grows naturally in the iſland of Mada- 
paſcar, from whence the ſeeds were brought to the 

os Garden. at Paris, where the plants were firſt 
raiſed, and produced their flowers the following ſum- 
mer; from theſe plants good ſeeds were obtained, part 
of which was ſent me by Mr. Richard, gardener to 
the King at Verſailles and Trianon. Theſe ſucceeded 
in the Chelſea Garden, where many plants were raiſed. 
It riſes with an upright branching ſtalk to the height 
of three or four feet, which when young are ſuccu. 
lent, jointed, and of a purple colour ; but as the plants 
advance, their lower parts become ligneous. The 
branches which come out from the fide, have their 
joints very cloſe ; they have a ſmooth purple bark, 
and are garniſhed with oblong, oval, entire leaves, 
two inches and a half long, and one and a half broad; 
they are ſmooth and ſucculenr, fitting pretty cloſe to 


the branches. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the branches ſingly, ſtanding upon very ſhort foot- 


ſtalks ; their tube is long and ſlender; their brim 
ſpreads open flat, which is divided into five broad ob- 
tuſe ſegments, which are reflexed at their points. The 


upper ſurface of the petal is of a bright crimſon or 


Peach colour, and their under ſide is of a pale fleſh 
colour. There 1s a ſucceſſion of theſe flowers upon 
the ſame plant, from February to the end of October. 
Thoſe flowers which appear early in the ſummer, are 
ſucceeded by taper ſeed-veſſels, filled with roundiſh 
black ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 

This fort is propagated by ſeeds or cuttings; thoſe 
plants which — rom ſeeds grow more upright, and 
do not branch ſo much as the plants which are propa- 
gated by cuttings. - The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the 
plants come up, and are fit to remove, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed at about four inches 
diſtance, ſhading them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; then they muſt be treated in the 
ſame way as other young tender plants which are na- 
tives of warm countries ; but there muſt be great 
care had to prevent their drawing up weak, nor ſhould 
they have water in too great plenty. When the plants 
have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be carefully taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted in 
pots filled with gopd earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed to facilitate their taking new root, ob- 
ſerving to ſcreen them from the ſun, and when they 


are well rooted in the pots, they muſt be gradually 


hardened to bear the open air; but unleſs the ſum- 
mer proves warm, theſe plants ſhould not be placed 
in the open air, for they will not thrive if they are 
expoſed to cold or wet; therefore during the ſum- 
mer they ſhould be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, 
and in winter they — be removed into the ſtove, 
where the air is kept to a temperate heat, with- 


- out which they will not live through the winter in 
England. 


If theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, they ſhould 
be planted in pots during any of the ſummer months. 
The pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
and if they are cloſely covered with bell or hand- 
laſſes, it will cauſe them to put out roots ſooner than 
they otherwiſe would do; when theſe have put out 
roots, they muſt be gradually hardened, and after- 
ward planted in pots, and treated in the ſame way as 
the ſeedling plants. | 7 2 
This plant deſerves a place in the ſtove, as much as 
any of the exotic ** we have in England, — 
; | the 
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the flowers are very beautiful, and there is a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of them all the ſummer. | 

VINCITOXICUM: See AscLzeias. 

VINE. See Vrris. 

VIOLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 419. tab. 236. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 898. Violet. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a ſhort permanent empalement of five 
leaves, which are differently ranged in the difſerent ſpe- 
cies. The flower is of the ringent kind, and is compoſed of 
five unequal petals ; the upper is broad, obtuſe, and in- 
dented at the point, having a horned nectarium at the 
baſe ; two fide petals are oppoſite, the two lower are 
larger, riſing and reſlexed; it has frve ſmall ſtamina, 
which are annexed as appendages to the entrance of the 
nefarium, terminated by * ſummits, which are ſome- 
times conneFed, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſien 
der ſtyle which ſtands out beyond the ſummits, and is 
crowned by an oblique ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to an oval three-cornered capſule with one cell, 

ening with three valves, including many oval ſeeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of 
Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers are ſingle in the empalements, but have 
their ſummits connected. 

The Species are, 

1. Viol A (Odorata) acaulis, foliis cordatis, ſtolonibus 
reptantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 934. Violet baving no 
falle, heart-ſhaped leaves, and creeping ſhoots. Viola 
martia purpurea, flore ſimplici odoro. C. B. P. 199. 
Purple March Violet, with a fingle ſweet flower. 

2. VioLta (Hirta) acaulis, fohis cordatis 71 
Flor. Suec. 718. Violet without a ſtalk, having heart- 

” ſhaped leaves with ſtinging hairs. Viola martia hirſuta 
inodora. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 475. Hairy, ſcentleſs, March 
Violet. 


3. Viol A (Paluſtris) acaulis, foliis reniformibus. Hal- 


ler. Helvet. 501. Violet without a ftalk, having kidney- 
ſhaped leaves. Viola paluſtris rotundifoho, glabra. 


Mor. Hiſt. 1. p. 475. March Violet with round ſmooth 


leaves. 


4. Viol A (Mirabilis) caule triquetro, foliis reniformi- |. 


cordatis, floribus caulinis apetalis. Lin. Sp. 1326. Vi- 
olet with a three-cornered ſtalk, kidney heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and flowers whoſe petals are faſtened to the ſtalts. Vi- 


ola montana latifolia, flores e radice, ſemina in cacu- | 


mine ferens. Hort. Elth. 408. tab. 303. Mountain 
Violet with a broad leaf, whoſe flowers and ſeeds join to 
the roots. | 

5. Viola (Multifida) acaulis, foliis pedatis ſeptempar- 
titis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 933. Violet without a Jad, and 
leaves growing like feet, divided into ſeven parts. Viola 
Virginiana tricolor, fohis multifidis, cauliculo aphyllo. 


Pluk. Alm. 388. Three-coloured Virginia Violet, with |. 


many-pointed leaves, and a naked ſtalł. þ 

6, V1oLa (Pinnata) acaulis, foliis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 7 34. Violet without a ſtalk, and leaves having ma- 
ny points. Viola Alpina, folio in plures partes diſſecto. 
C. B. P. 199. Alpine Violet, with a leaf cut into many 

Paris. 

7 ious (Ceniſia) acaulis, grandiflora, foliis ovalibus 
uniformibus integerrimis. Allion. Violet without a ſtalk, 
having a large flower, and oval entire leaves which are 
uniform. - 

8. Viol (Montana) caulibus erectis, foliis cordatis ob- 
longis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 935. Violet with ereft ſtalks, 
and oblong heart-ſhaped leaves. Viola martia arbore- 
ſcens purpurea. C. B. P. 199. Tree-like purple March 
Violet. 

9. Viot.a (Tricolor) caule triquetro diffuſo, foliis ob- 
longis dentatis, ſtipulis dentatis. Flor. Suec. 721. 
Violet with a three-cornered di "ed ſtalk, oblong indented 
leaves, and indented ſtipulæ. Viola tricolor hortenſis 
repens. C. B. P. 199. Creeping three-coloured Garden 
Violet, commonly called Heart seaſe or Panſies. 

10. Viota (Calcarata) caule diffuſo decumbente, fohis 

oblongis inciſis, ſtolonibus reptatricibus. Violet 401th a 
4 fuel trailing ftalk, oblong cut leaves, and creeping 
ſhoots. Viola montana, lutea 2 C. B. P. 
200. Yellow Mountain Violet with a large flower, 


V1O 
The firſt ſort, which is the common ſweet Violet, 
grows naturally under hedges in the neighbourhood 
of London ; but in ſeveral of the diſtant counties, the 
Violet without ſcent is the moſt frequent. Of the 
common Violet there are the following varieties; the 
ſingle blue and white, the double blue and white, 


and the pale purple. Theſe are all of them commonly 


preſerved in gardens for the odour of their flowers; 
this has a thick fibrous root, ſending forth long trail- 
ing ſhoots, which put out fibres, and take root in the 
ex. whereby it ſpreads and propagates. The 
eaves grow upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are 
heart-ſhaped, and ſomewhat hairy. The flowers ſtand 
upon (lender naked foot-ſtalks, which ariſe immedi- 
ately from the heads of the plants; they are of an ir- 
regular figure, in ſome telembling the ſnout of an 
animal, compoſed of five unequal-petals, one of which 
has a heel, or horned nectarium at the baſe. Theſe 
flowers generally appear in March, from whence they 
had the appellation of March Violets. After the 
flowers are paſt, the germen ſwells to a roundiſh ca 
ſule with three furrows, having one cell, in which 
Ta lodged four or five round ſeeds which ripen in 
uty. 
The flowers of this ſort are one of the four cordial 
flowers; they are eſteemed cooling, moiſtening, and 
laxative. The leaves of the plants are ſometimes uſed 
in clyſters ; but the flowers of the ſecond ſort have 
been frequently brought to the markets, and ſold for 
this, which have no ſcent, fo are unfit for the pur- 
oſes intended, but being larger they fill the meaſure 
nNoNer. | 
The ſecond ſort is found growing naturally in many 
parts of England. The leaves of this ſort are larger, 
and are covered with rough ſtinging hairs. The 
flowers are larger and have no ſcent, which are the 
only differences, 
The third fort grows naturally in marſhes and on bogs 
in ſeveral parts of England. The leaves of this are 
ſmall, kidney-ſhaped, and ſmooth. The flowers are 
ſmall, and of a pale blue colour; they appear in 
June, and are ſucceeded by ſmall oblong capſules 
filled with roundiſn ſeed. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Germany and Swe- 
den; it is preſerved in ſome curious gardens for va- 
riety. The leaves of this are ſpear-ſhaped and Entire, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks. The flowers are larger 
than thoſe of the common ſort, but have no ſcent. 
The fifth ſort is a native of North America. The 
leaves of this are divided into ſeven parts or lobes, 
which are united at the foot-ſtalk. The flowers ſtand 
upon naked foot-ſtalks ; they are of the Panſy kind, 
and have no ſcent , they appear in June, but are not 


ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps ; this was 
ſent me by Dr. Allione from Turin ; it 1s a very low 
plant, ſeldom riſing two inches high. The leaves are 
ſmall, and cut into wing points; the flowers are of a 
pale blue colout, and appear in June. 


The ſeventh ſort was ſent me by the ſame gentleman, 


who found it growing on the Alps; this is an hum- 
ble plant, with oval, entire, uniform leaves, not more 


than half an inch long, and a quarter broad, ſtandin 


upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are large, of a 
light blue colour, and appear in June. Thele have 
no ſcent. * 
The eighth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
mountains in Auſtria, The root of this is perennial 
but the ſtalks and leaves decay in autumn; this has 
erect ſtalks which riſe more than a foot high; the 
are garniſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves. The 
flowers ſtand upon long foot-ftalks, which ſpring from 
the wings of the ſtalks; they are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Dog Violet, and are of a pale blue colour ; theſe 
* the end of May, and are ſucceeded by round- 
4 capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in 
uguſt. | 
The ninth fort is the Heart's-eaſe or Panſies, which 
rows naturally in ſome of the northern counties of 
ngland, bur is generally cultivated in gardens. Of 


13 £ this 
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this there are many varieties, which differ greatly in 
the ſize and colour of their flowers. Some of theſe 
varieties have very large beautiful flowers, which have 
an agreeable odour z others have ſmall flowers with- 
out ſcent ; whether theſe are diſtinct ſpecies or acci- 


dental varieties, I have not been able to determine, 


for I have ſaved the ſeeds of moſt of the varieties as 
carefully as poſſible, and have ſown them ſeparate, 
but have always had a mixture ariſe, which may have 
come from ſeeds lying in the ground; for in gardens 
where theſe plants have been permitted to ſcatter their 
ſeeds, it is impoſſible to know how Jong the ſeeds may 
lie in the ground; and when they are turned up to 
the ſurface, they will grow, which renders it difficult 
to determine the ſpecific differences of theſe plants in 
ſuch places. 
This is an annual plant, whoſe roots decay after they 
have flowered and perfected their ſeeds. The lower 
leaves are roundiſh or oblong, and are indented on 
their edges; the ſtalks riſe ſeven or eight inches high, 
ſending out many diffuſed branches; they are four- 
cornered, and are garniſhed with leaves which are 
longer and narrower than thoſe below; theſe are 
' notched on their edges, and ſit cloſe to the branches. 
The flowers ſtand upon long naked foot-ſtalks, which 
ſpring from the wings of the ſtalk ; they are in ſhape 
like thoſe of the common Violet. Some of the vari- 
eties have flowers much larger, and others are of the 
ſize of March Violets; ſome of them have the two 
upper petals of a deep yellow colour with a purple 
ſpot in each, the two middle of a paler yellow with a 
eep yellow ſpot, and the lower petal of a velvet co- 
lour; in others the petals are white, with yellow and 
purple ſpots; in ſome the yellow is the molt prevail- 
ing colour, and in others the purple. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally upon mountains in the 
north of England, and in Wales; this is a perennial 


root, ſending out ſhoots from the ſide, which ſpread | 


and propagate, in which it differs from all the Pan- 
ies. The lower leaves are oblong and jagged; the 
ſtalks ſeldom riſe more. than four or five inches high ; 
they decline at the bottom, and are garniſhed with 
narrower leaves than thoſe below, which are deeper 
cut on their ſides. The flowers ſtand upon naked 
foot-ſtalks two inches long ; they are much larger than 
thoſe of the common ſort, and are of a deep yellow 
colour, with a few purple- ſtreaks in the center. This 
plant continues flowering great part of ſummer, but 
the flowers have no ſcent. 
The common Violets are eaſily propagated by N 
ing of their roots; this may be done at two ſeaſons: 
the firſt or moſt common ſeaſon for removing and 
parting of theſe roots is at Michaelmas, that the 
young plants may be well rooted before winter; this 
is generally practiſed where the plants are put on the 
borders of wood walks in large plantations, but in the 
the gardens where they are cultivated for their flowers, 
the gardeners tranſplant and part their plants ſoon 
after their flowering ſeaſon is over; ſo they gather all 
the flowers firſt, and the plants, which are then re- 
moved, will have all the remaining ſummer to grow 
and get ſtrength, ſo will produce a greater quantity 
of flowers the following ſpring, than thoſe which are 
removed in autumn; but this is not to be practiſed, 
where they cannot be ſupplied with water till they have 
taken new root, unleſs in moiſt ſeaſons. 
When theſe are planted, they ſhould be placed at a 
good diſtance from each other to allow them room to 
read, for if they are expected to produce many 
, they ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than 
once in three or four years, ſo that in that time the 
offsets will ſpread over the ground, if the roots are 
three feet aſunder. 
Violets may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, which is about 
the end of Auguſt. The plants will come up the fol- 
lowing ſpring, and when they are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted in ſhady borders to grow till 
autumn, and then they may be planted where they 
are to remain, but the double-flowering Violets do 


Common 


mitted to ſtand. | 
The common Panſy ſtands in the College =; — 


the offsets may then be taken off, but the roots 


VIORNA. See CLeMarTis. 
VIRGA AUREA. See SoLipaco. | 
VISCUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 609. tab. 380. Lin. 


of a glutinous 


Viscum (Album) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, caule dicho- 


fleſhy leaves, which are broad and rounded at their 


VIS 
not produce ſeeds. Although the white, blue, and 
purple Violets are generally ſuppoſed to be varieties 
which have accidentally ſprung from ſeeds, yet I have 
ſeveral years ſowed the ſeeds of all the three ſorts, and 
have not found either of them vary. 

The other ſorts of Spring Violets are ſometimes pre. 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; 
theſe may be propagated in the ſame way as the 
common fort, but require a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady 
ſituation. | 

The upright ſort does not ſend out ſhoots like the 
tolet, ſo increaſes but lowly by offsets; 
this may be propagated by ſeeds in plenty, and is as 
hardy as the common ſort. | 

The ſeveral varieties of Panſies will ſcatter their ſeeds 
in a ſhort time after the flowers are paſt, and from 
theſe ſelf-ſown ſeeds the plants which come up in 
autumn, will flower very early in the ſpring, and theſe 
will be ſucceeded by the ſpring plants; ſo that where 
they are indulged in pe win and their ſeeds are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, there will be-a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of their flowers the greateſt part of the year; for they 
will flower all the winter in mild ſeaſons, and moſt 
part of the ſummer in ſhady ſituations, which renders 
them worthy of a place in every good garden, but 
then they muſt not be allowed to ſpread too far, leſt 
they become troubleſome weeds, for their ſeeds, when 
ripe, are caſt out of their covers with great elaſticity 
to a conſiderable diſtance, and the plants will ſoon 
ſpread over a large ſpace of ground, if they are per- 


ry as a medicinal plant, but is rarely uſed in England. 
The great yellow Violet propagates by offsets in pret- 
ty great plenty, if it has a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſi- 
tuation; this may be tranſplanted in autumn, and 


ſhould not be divided into ſmall heads ; nor ſhould 
they be too often tranſplanted, becauſe they will not 
produce many flowers, unleſs the plants are ſtrong, 
and have good root in the ground. This fort will 
not live in a dry ſoil, nor in a ſituation much expoſed 
to the ſun, 


Gen. Plant. 979. [ſo called, becauſe its fruit is full 
ſabſtance.) Miſleto, in French, Gui. 
The ChARACTERSs are, 
It has male and female flowers upon ſeparate plants. The 
male flowers have an empalement compoſed of four obl 
leaves; they have no petals, but have four ſummits, whic 
are oblong and acute-pointed, each faſtened to one of the 
leaves of the empalement. The female flowers have an 
empalement of four ſmall oval leaves fitting upon the ger- 
men; theſe have no petals or ſtamina, but have an oblong 
three-cornered germen ſituated under the flower, having 
no ſtyle, but is crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 
afterward turns to a globular ſmooth berry with one cell, 
including a fleſhy heart-ſhaped ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſection of 
Linnæus's . twenty-ſecond claſs, which contains thoſe 
plants whoſe flowers have four male organs, and grow 
on ſeparate plants from the fruit. 
We have but one SPECIES of this genus in Europe, 
VIZ, | 


tomo, ſpicis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1023.' Mi/ieto 
with blunt ſpear-ſhaped leaves, forked ſtalks, and ſpikes 
of flowers riſing from the wings of the ſtalt. Viſcum 
baccis albis. C. B. P. 423. Miſieto with white berries. 

This plant, inftead of rooting and. growing in the 
earth like other plants, fixes itſelf, and takes root on 
the branches of trees; it ſpreads out with many 
branches, and forms a large buſh. The branches are 
ligneous ; they have a hat ab green bark; the largeſt 
is about the thickneſs of a man's finger, the other 
are gradually ſmaller z they are full of joints which 
eaſily part aſunder, at each of which grow two thick 


points, 


VIS 

pbints, and narrow at their baſe. The flowers came 
out from the wings of the ſtalk in ſhort ſpikes ; they 
have four yellow leaves, which are by ſome called pe- 
tals, and others make them the empalement. The 
female flowers are ſucceeded by round white berries, 
which are almoſt / 
Currants, full of a tough viſcid juice, in the middle 
of which lies one heart-ſhaped flat ſeed. 

It grows upon the white Thorn, the Apple, the Crab, 
the Hazel, the Aſh, and Maple, but is rarely found 
upon the Oak, though the Miſleto of the laſt has 
been always accounted the beſt of all ; which opini- 
on, 2s Mr. Ray well obſerves, may be owing to the 
ſuperſtitious honour which the ancient Druids of this 
iſland gave to this Miſleto, to whom nothing was 
more ſacred, | ö 
This plant is always produced from ſeed, and is not 
to be cultivated in the earth, as moſt other plants, 
but will always grow upon trees; from whence the 
ancients accounted it a ſuper-plant, moſt of whom 
thought it was an excreſcence on the tree, without 
the ſced being previouſly lodged there, which opinion 
is now generally confuted from a repeated number of 
experiments. Hoh 
The manner of its being propagated is this, viz. The 
Miſleto Thruſh, which feeds upon the berries of this 


rn in winter, when it is ripe, doth often carry the | 


eeds from tree to tree; for the viſcous part of the 
berry, which immediately ſurrounds the ſeed, doth 
ſometimes faſten it to the outward part of the bird's 
beak, which, to get wx 9, a1 of, he ſtrikes his 
beak againſt the branches of a neighbouring tree, and 
thereby leaves the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous mat- 
ter to the bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth 
art of the tree, will faſten itſelf thereto, and the fol- 
Towing winter will put out and grow; and in the ſame 
manner it may be propagated by art, for if the ber- 
ties, when full ripe, are rubbed upon the ſmooth 
part of the bark of a tree, they will adhere cloſely 
thereto, and, if not deſtroyed, will produce plants 
the following winter. | 
The trees which this plant doth moſt readily take 
upon, are the Apple, the Aſh, the white Thorn, and 
other ſmooth-rind trees before-mentioned; but I have 
ſeveral times tried it upon the Oak without ſucceſs, 
for the bark of that tree is of too cloſe a texture to 
admit the ſeeds ſticking thereto, which is alſo the 
reaſon it is ſo rarely found upon that tree; and not- 
withſtanding the great encomiums which have been 
given to the Miſleto of the Oak for its medicinal vir- 
rues, yet I cannot help thinking that it is equally 
ood from whatever tree it be taken, nor is it poſſi- 
ble to find this plant growing in any quantity y 
the Oak; ſo that thoſe perſons who pretend to fur- 
niſh the town with it for phyſical uſe, do but impoſe 
upon the world, for it is ſo Hobs? met with, that 
whenever a branch of an Oak-tree hath any of theſe 
lants growing upon it, it 1s cut off, and preſerved 
by the curious in their collections of natural curio- 
fities, and of theſe there are but few to be ſeen in 
England. 
As to what ſome perſons have aſſerted of the manner 
how it is propagated, from tree to tree, by the Miſ- 
leto thruſhes, which eat the berries, and void the 
ſeed in their dun a hr the branches of trees, where- 
by the ſeeds are {tuck thereon, and take root into the 
bark, and produce freſh plants, I can by no means 
agree to, ſince, if it were only this way propagated, 
it would always be found on the upper part or the 
ſides of ſuch branches, upon which the dung can only 
be ſuppoſed to lodge ; whereas it is generally found 
upon the under fide of the branches, where it is al- 
moſt impoſſible for theſe birds to caſt their dung; be- 
- ſides, I believe the ſtomachs of theſe birds are too 
powerful digeſters to ſuffer any ſeeds to paſs ſo entire 
through the inteſtines as to afterwards grow; but I 
ſhall leave this to ſuch as have leiſure to make obſer- 
vations in thoſe places where this plant abounds, and 


| ſhall add only a ſhort account of the method uſed to 


Nucid, about the ſize of large white 


. Virtex (Integerrimis) fo 
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make birdlime, which may not be improper to inſert 
in this place for the ſatisfaction of the curious. 
The Iralians make theit birdlime of the berries of 
Miſleto heated and mixed with oil, as is that made of 
Holly bark, and to make it bear the water, they add 
turpentine. | 
Of the berries of this plant birdlime was form+rly 
made in England. This was done by boiling the ber- 
ries in water till they burſt, When they were well b&at- 
en in a mortar, and afterward waſhed till all the bran- 
ny huſks were cleared away. | 

hat which is now commonly uſed with us is made 
of the bark of Holly, which is ſtripped off about 
Midſummer ; this they boil for ten or twelve hours, 
and when the green coat is ſeparated from the other, 
they cover it up with Fern for a fortnight, and put it 
in a moiſt place, where it lies a fortnight, by which 
time the bark will be turned to a jelly, and no fibres 
of the wood be left ; then they beat it in a ſtone mor- 
tar till it becomes a tough paſte z this they waſh in a 
running ſtream till n motes appear, and put it up to 
ferment for four or five days, and ſcum it as often as 
any thing ariſes, and then lay it up for uſe. When 
they uſe 1t, they incorporate with it a third part of that 
oil over the fire. = 
The birdlime that is brought from Damaſcus is ſup- 

led to be made of Sebeſtens, their kernels being 
requently found in it, but this will not endure either 
froſt or wet. 
The birdlime brought from Spain is of an ill ſmell. 
The bark of our Wayfaring Shrub, as it is ſaid, will 
make birdlime as good as the beſt, | 


VISNAGA. See Davucus. 
VITEX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 603. tab. 373. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 708. [ſo called of vieo, Lat. to bend, becauſe 
its branches are very flexible; it is alſo called Agnus 
Caſtus, becauſe it is believed to allay luſt, for which 
the monks were wont to uſe it in their cloiſters; but 
by the taſte and ſmell it ſhould rather be aprovocative.] 
Agnus Caſtus, or the Chaſte-tree. 

The CRHARACT ERS are, | | 

The empalement of the flower is ſbort, cylindrical, and 
indented in five > hos Tbe flower has one ringent petal, 
with a ſlender cylindrical tube; the brim is plain, and di- 
vided into two lips; the two lips are trifid; the middle 


ſegment is the broadeſt in both. It has four hair-like ſta- 


mina which are a little longer than the tube, two being 


ſhorter than the other, terminated by moveable ſummits, 


and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crown- 
ed by two awl-ſhaped Jpreading Stigmas. The germen af- 
terward turns to a globular berry with four cells, each 
containing one oval ſeed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fourteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 
_—_ whoſe flowers have two long and two ſhorter 

amina, and the feeds are included in capſules. 

The Spxcits are, | 


. Virzx (Agnus Caſtus) foliis digitatis, ſpicis verticil- 
latis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


938. Chaſte-tree with fingered 
leaves, and whorled ſpikes of flowers. Vitex foliis an- 

uſtioribus cannabis modo diſpoſitis. C. B. P. 475. 
baſte- tree with narrow leaves diſpoſed like thoſe of Hemp, 


or common Chaſte-tree. 


. Vrrex (Latifolia) foliis digitatis ſerratis, ſpicis pani- 


culatis. Chaſte-tree with fingered ſawed leaves, and ſpikes 
in panicles. Vitex folio latiore ſerrato. Lob. Icon. 139. 
Chaſte-tree with a broader ow leaf. 
lis ternatis quinatiſve inte- 
rrimis, paniculis dichotomis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 890, 
Chaſe. tree with trifoliate and quinate leaves, and panicles 
of flowers riſing from the diviſion of the branches, Vi- 
tex trifolia minor Indica. Pluk. Alm. 390. Smaller In- 
dian trifoliate Chaſte-tree. 


4. Vir EX (Negunda) foliis quinatis ternatiſque ſerratis, 


ſpicis alaribus terminalibuſque. Chaſte-tree with quinate 
and trifoliate-ſawed leaves, and ſpikes of flowers from the 


wings terminating the branches. 


5. Vrrex (Chinenf6s) foliis ternatis quinatiſque pinnato- 


inciſis, ſpicis verticillatis terminalibus. Chaſte-tree with 
| - alternate 


under fide. 
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ternate and quinate leaves which are cut like wings, and 
<whorled ſpikes of flowers wap. the branches. | 
The tir{t ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and near Na- 
ples, by the ſides of rivers and in moiſt places; it has 
a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten ſcet high, ſending out 
branches oppoſite the whole length, which are angu- 
lar, pliable, and have a grayiſh bark; theſe are gar: 
niſhed with leaves for the moſt part placed oppolite, 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks; they are compoſed of 
five, ſix, or ſeven lobes which unite at the foot-ſtalk, 
and ſpread out like the fingers of a hand; the lower 
are ſmall, and the middle are largeſt z they are ſmooth 
and entire; the largeſt are about three inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, | agg 2m blunt 
points, of a dark green on their upper fide, but hoary 
on their under. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
at the extremity of the branches ; the ſpikes are from 
ſeven to fifteen inches long; theſe are diſpoſed in 
whorls round the ſtalks, with intervals between each 
whorl ; they are of the lip kind; the two lips are 
each cut into three ſegments, the middle being larger 
than the two ſide ſegments xe. are in ſome plants 
white, and in others blue; theſe are generally late 
before they appear, ſo that in bad ſeaſons they do 
not open fair in England, and in warm years the 
plants produce no ſeeds here. The flowers have an 
agreeable odour when they open fair, and make a 
good appearance in autumn, when the flowers of 
moſt other ſhrubs are gone, for in warm mild ſea- 
ſons I have ſeen theſe ſirubs in full lower the mid- 
dle of October. ; 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, and in Italy; this is a lower ſhrub than the 
firſt ; it ſeldom riſes more than four or five feet high, 
coming up with ſeveral ſtalks from the root, which 
do not branch ſo much as the former; their bark is 
alſo whiter, The leaves are fingered, and compoſed 
of five or ſeven lobes which unite at the foot- ; 
theſe are not ſo diſproportionate in their length, the 
longeſt being ſeldom more than three inches, and the 
ſhorteſt an inch and a half; they are near an inch 
broad, and are ſawed on their edges, and are not ſo 
ſtiff as thoſe of the former. The flowers come out in 
panicled ſpikes toward the end of the branches; the 
ipikes are ſhorter, and the flowers ſmaller than thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, and appear ſooner; they are all of 
them blue which I have ſeen. : 
The third ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
has a ſhrubby ſtalk which riſes nine or ten feet high, 
ſending out many . fide branches which have a brown 
bark, and are garniſhed with leaves which have ſome- 
times three, and at others five, oval acute-pointed 
lobes which are entire, and a little downy on their 
| The flowers are diſpoſed in panicles, 
which ariſe at the diviſion of the branches; theſe are 
ſmall and white, but are not ſucceeded by any ſeeds 
in England. : | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of China, where it riſes with woody ſtalks eight or 
ten feet high, having a gray bark. The branches 
come out oppoſite, and are garniſhed with leaves 
placed oppoſite upon long foot. ſtalks;; theſe are com- 
poſed of three or five ſpear- ſnaped lobes which are 
deeply ſawed on their edges, and end in very acute 
points; the largeſt of thele lobes are three inches and 
a half long, and an inch and a quarter broad, of a 


dark green on their upper fide, but gray on their un- 


der. The flowers are diſpoſed in whorled, ſpikes, 
' which come out oppolite from the wings of the ſtalk, 
and the branches are terminated by branching ſpikes 
of flowers; theſe are blue, and aborft the ſize of thoſe 
of the firſt. This flowers in July and Auguſt, but 
does not produce feeds in England. 


The fifth ſort is a native in China; this is a lower | 


ſhrub than either of the former. The ſtalk ſeldom 
riſes more than three feet high, ſending out ſpreading 
branches on every fide, which are ſlender and angu- 
lar; theſe are garniſhed with leaves placed oppo- 
ite, which ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they 


— 


_ five lobes, which are deeply and regularly cut 
their ſides in form of winged leaves, ag — in — 


and a half long, and three quarters of an inch broad 


they are young; and as theſe cuttings are apt to ſhoot 


ſiderable length, if they are not protected, therefore 


years to get ſtrength, where they muſt be pruned up, 


and layers, but the cuttings of this muſt be planted 


vering them cloſe with a bell or hand- glaſs to ex- 


are ſome of them compoſed of three, and others of 
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points, The largeſt of theſe lobes is about an inch 


in the middle; they are of a dull green colour on their 
upper ſide, and gray on their under. The branches 
are terminated by ſpikes of flowers about three or 
four inches long, which are diſpoſed in whorls round 
the ſtalks; theſe are in ſome Nats white, in others 
blue, and ſome have bright red flowers; they are in 
beauty from the middle of July to the beginning of 
2 m4 but the plants do not produce ſeeds in 
urope. 
The Firſt ſort is pretty common in many Engliſh gar. * 
dens, where it has been long an inhabitant, but was 
not much propagated till of late years. The ſecond 
ſort is leſs common, and only in ſome curious gardens 
at preſent. Theſe plants are very hardy, and may be 
propagated by planting their cuttings early in the 
ipring, before they ſhoot; they require a freſh light 
oil, and mult be frequently refreſhed with water un- 
til they have taken root; after which they muſt be 
carefully cleared from weeds during the ſummer ſea- 
ſon, and if the following winter prove ſevere, you 
muſt lay a little mulch upon the ſurface of the ground 
between the plants, to prevent the froſt from penetrat- 
ing to their roots, which would injure them while 


late in the year, their tops will be very tender, and 
the early froſts in autumn often kill them down a con- 


they ſhould then be covered with mats, which will be 
of great ſervice to them. Toward the middle of 
March, if the ſeaſon is favourable, you ſhould tranſ- 
2 them either into the places where they are de- 
igned to remain, or into a nurſery to grow two or three 


in order to form them into regular ſtalks, otherwiſe 
they are very ſubject to ſhoot out their branches in a 
ſtraggling manner. : 
They may alſo be propagated by laying down their 
branches in the ſpring of the year, in doing of which 
you muſt be very careful not to break them, for their 
ſhoots are apt to ſplit if they are violently forced 
theſe will take root in one year, provided they are 
watered in very dry weather, and may then be tranſ- 
planted out, and managed as was directed for thoſe 
plants raiſed from cuttings. | 
The third ſort is too ws to live in the open air in 
England, ſo muſt be planted in pots, and conſtantly 
kept in the ſtove ; it is propagated both by cuttings 


in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, co- 


chude the air ; they ſhould be refreſhed with water 
now and then, but it muſt not be given them too free- 
ly. The beſt time to plant the cuttings is about the 
middle or latter end of April, for if they ſucceed, 
they will put out roots in fix or ſeven weeks, and will 
then begin to ſhoot, ſo they ſhould have the free air 
gradually admitted to them to prevent their ſhooting 
weak; then they may be carefully taken up, and 
each planted into a ſeparate ſmall por filled with light 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, ſhading 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root; at- 
ter which they ſhould have plenty of free air at all 
times when the weather is good, treating them in the 
ſame manner as other tender plants. In winter they 
muſt be kept in a moderate temperature of heat, but 
in the ſummer they ſhould have the free air in mild 
weather, but not removed into the open air. 
As this plant retains its leaves all the year, it makes 
a variety in the ſtove, but the flowers have no great 
beauty. 
The fourth ſort is, I believe, loſt in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, for it had lived in the open air ſome years, 
which had encouraged people to plant them in the full 
"gg where they were all deſtroyed by the ſevere 
roſt in 1740, ſince when I have not feen one of the 
growing plants. 
| | This 
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This ſort caſts its leaves in autumn like the two firſt, 
and it is late in the ſpring before the new leaves come 
out; it was propagated cuttings planted in the 
ſpring, a little before the buds opened; theſe were 
placed on a moderate hot- bed, and covered down 
with glaſſes, with which management they put out 
roots freely, and afterward they were gradually hard- 
ened to live in the open air. 


The fifth ſort has been lately introduced into the 
Engliſh gardens from Paris, where the plants were | 
raiſed from ſeeds, which were ſent from China by the 


miſſionaries. I was favoured with ſome young plants 
by Monſieur Richard, gardener to the King at Ver- 
ſailles. The two ſorts with white and blue flowers 


have ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, but that with | 


red flowers was injured in the way and miſcarried. 
This is propagated by cuttings, which muſt be plant- 
ed in the ſpring in pots, plunging them into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, and treating them in the ſame way as 
the fourth ſort. When the cuttings are well rooted, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light earth, and 
placed in the ſhade until they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to a'ſheltered ſituation, 
placing them with other green-houſe plants, where 
they may remain all the ſummer; but in autumn they 
muſt be put into ſhelter, for they will not live in the 
open air in this country; but as they caſt their leaves 


early in autumn, ſo they muſt not have much wet in 


winter. The plants are late in putting out new leaves 
in the ſpring, and before theſe appear they have ſo 


much the appearance of dead plants, that they have 


been turned out of the pots by ſome, ſuppoſing they 


were ſo. a 


vIT IS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 613. tab. 384. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 250. [So called from vieo, Lat. to bend or | 
bind, becauſe its claſpers take hold of the neighbour- | 


ing plants.] The Vine. | 
| he CHARACTERS are, 
The 


it bas five ſmall petals which drop off, and five acol- 


| ſhaped ſtamina which ſpread and fall away, terminated | 
le ſummits; with an oval germen having no ſtyle, | 

The germen afterward | 
with one cell, including 


fin 
| — by a headed obtuſe ſtigma. 
turn to an oval or pens, y, an 
ſve hard ſeeds or ſtones. 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſeQion of | 
Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants | 


- whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and one ſtigma, 


- 1] ſhall not trouble the reader with an enumeration of | 
all the ſorts of Grapes which are at preſent known in | 
England, which would ſwell this work much beyond 


its intended bulk, and be of little uſe, ſince many of 
them are not worth the trouble of cultivating ;z ſo I 
| ſhall only ſelect thoſe which ripen pretty well in this 
country, or that merit a little aſſiſtance to bring them 
to perfection by artificial heat. 
The July Grape is called by 
noir hatif. This is a ſmall, round, black berry, 
rowing looſe on the bunches. The juice is ſugary, 

t has little flavour, and has no merit but that of ri- 


ing early. It ripens the beginning of Auguſt. 
The ih berry, 


e Black Sweet Water, is a ſmall round 
rowing cloſe in the bunches, which are ſhort. - The 
ſin is thin, the juice yery ſweet, and the birds and 
flies are very apt to devour them if they are not guard- 
ed. It ripens ſoon after the other. 
The White ſweet Water is a large round berry when 


in perfection, but theſe are very different in ſize on | 


the ſame bunch; ſome of them will be of a large ſize, 
and others extremely ſmall, for which reaſon it is not 
much eſteemed. The juice is ſugary, but not vi- 
nous. This ripens about the ſame time with the 
former. TER 
The Chaſſelas Blanc, or Royal Muſcadine, as it is 
called by ſome, is an excellent Grape; the bunches 
are generally large, and at the upper part divide with 
two ſmaller ſide bunches or ſhoulders. The berries 
are round, and when perfectly ripe, turn to an amber 
colour. The juice is rich and vinous; it ripens in 


flower has a ſmall empalement indented in five parts; 


— > 


* 


=" 


— 


the French, Morillon 


but the berries are ſmaller, and ha 


This ripens in. October. 
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September, but if carefully preſerved they will han 
very late and become —_ 10 oy | 6 


The Chaſſelas Muſque, or Le Cour Grape, as it 13 
here called, but by ſome called the Frankindal, is an 
excellent Grape, and generally ripens well in England 
if it has a aſpected wall. The berries are very 


like thoſe of the former in ſhape, ſize, and colour, but 


are fleſhy and have a little muſky flavour. It ripens 
at the ſame time with the former. 

The Black Cluſter, or Munier Grape, as it is called 
by the French, from the hoary down of the leaves in 


ſummer, it is a good fruit, and ripens well here. The 
| bunches are ſhort, the berries are oval, and are very 


cloſe to each other, ſo that many of thoſe which grow 
on the inſide continue green, when the outer are per- 
fectly ripe. It ripens in September, and is by ſome 
called the Burgundy Grape. | 
The Auverna, or true Burgundy Grape, ſometimes 
called Black Morillon, is an indifferent fruit for the 
table, but is eſteemed one of the beſt ſorts for making 
wine. The berries of this are oval, and hang looſer 
on the bunches than thoſe of the Cluſter Grape, ſo 
ripen equally, which gives it the preference. 

The Corinth, or as it is vulgarly called the Currant 
Grape, is a ſmall roundiſh berry generally without 
ſtone, .of a deep black colour, and much cluſtered on 
the bunches, which are ſhort; it has a ſugary juice, 
and ripens in September, but will not laſt long. 


The Red Chaſſelas is very like the White in ſize and 


ſhape, but is of a dark red colour; it is a very good 
Grape, but ripens later than the White, and is pretty 
rare in England. | | 

TheWhite Muſcadine is ſomewhat like the Chaſſelas, 
looſer on the 
bunches, which are longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe 
of che Chaſſclas. The juice is fweer, but not ſo rich 


as the Chaſſelas. ; 


The Black Frontinac, or Muſcat noir, is a round ber- 
ry of good ſize; they grow looſe on the bunches, yet 
do not ripen equally, The bunches are ſhort, the 
berries when fully ripe are very black, and are cover- 


ed with a meal or flue like the black Plum. The 


juice of this is very rich and vinous. It ripens the end 

of September, or the ny. of October. | 
The Red Frontinac, or Muſcat rouge, is an excellent 
Grape when fully ripe, but unleſs the ſeaſon proves 
very warm, they rarely ripen without artificial heat in 
England. The bunches of this ſort are longer than 
thoſe of the former; the berries are large and round; 
when they are fully ripe, they are of a brick colour, 
but before they are gray with a few dark ſtripes, and 
this is frequently taken for a different kind,” and is 


commonly called Griſley Frontinac, but 1 am con- 


vinced it is the ſame Grape. The juice of this has the 
moſt vinous flayour of all the forts, and is greatly 
eſteemed in France. 

The White Frontinac has larger bunches than either 
of the former; the berries are round, and are ſo cloſe- 


ly cluſtered on the bunches, as that unleſs they are 


carefully thinned early in the ſeaſon, when the ber- 
ries are very ſmall, the ſun and air will be excluded 
from many of the berries, ſo that they will not ripen ; 


and the moiſture will be detained in the autumn, 


which will cauſe them to rot. The juice of this is 
excellent, and if the fruit is perfectly ripe, js inferior 
to none. This the French call Muſcat blanc. 

The Alexandrian Frontinac, or Muſcat d'Alexandrie, 


is by ſome called Muſcat of Jeruſalem. The berries 


of this are oval, and hang looſe on the bunches; theſe 
are long and are not ſhouldered. There are two ſorts, 
one with white, and the other has red berries ; their 
juice is very rich and vinous, but they ſeldom ripen 
in England without artificial heat. | 

The red-and black Hamburgh, by ſome called the 
Warner Grape,' from'the perſon who brought them 
to England. Theſe have middle-ſized berries inclin- 
ing to an oval ſhape. The bunches are large, and 


their juice when ripe is ſugary, with a vinous flayour. 
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cuttings being ſpongy 
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The St. Peter's Grape has a oval berry, of u 

black ad ripe. * bunches are very 
large, and make a fine a at the table, but 
the juice is not rich, it ripens late in the year. 
The leaves of this ſort are much more divided than 
thoſe of the other ſorts, approaching to thoſe of the 
Parſley-leaved Grape, ſo it may be diſtinguiſhed be- 
fore the fruit is ripe. 
The Claret Grape, Bourdelais, or Togo 
the Raiſin Grape, the ſtriped Grape, and many other 
ſorts which never come to perfection here, are not 
worthy of any place in ga unleſs for the ſake 
of variety z for when they have the aſſiſtance of heat 
to bring them to maturity, their juice is harſh, and 
without flavour, ſo they ſhould not occupy the room 
of better fruit. | 
All the forts of Grapes are either from 
layers or cuttings, the former of which is greatly prac- 
tiled in — 4 but the latter is what I would recom- 
mend, as being much preferable to the other; for the 
roots of Vines do not grow ſtrong and woody, as in 
moſt ſorts of trees, but are long, ſlender, and pliable ; 
therefore when they are taken out of the ground, they 
ſeldom ftrike out any fibres from their weak roots, 
which granny ſhrivel and dry ; fo that they rather 
retard than help the plants in their growth, by pre- 
venting the new fibres from puſhing out; for which 
reaſon I had rather 2 a good _— than a rooted 
plant, provided it be well choſen, there is little 
danger of its not growing. 
But as there are few perſons who make choice of pro- 


r 32 or at leaſt that form their cuttings right- |. 


in England, fo it will be r to give directions 
2 this in the firſt place, before I proceed. You 
ſhould always make choice of ſuch ſhoots as are , 
and well ripened of the laſt year's growth: theſe 
ſhould be cut from the old Vine, juſt below the place 


where they were produced, 3 knot, or piece of 


the two years wood to each, which ſhould be pruned 
ſmooth; then you ſhould cut off the upper part of 
the ſhoots, ſo as to leave the cutting about ſutteen 
inches long. When the piece or knot of old wood is 
cut at both ends near the young ſhoot, the cutting 
will reſemble a little mallet, from whence Columella 
gives the title of Malleolus to the Vine cuttings. In 
making the cuttings after this manner, there can be 
but one taken from each ſhoot ; whereas 2 
cut them into lengths of about a foot, t 
them all, which is very wrong z for the upper part of 
the ſhoots are never ſo well ripened as the lower, which 
was produced early in the ſpring, and has had the 
whole ſummer to harden, ſo that if they take root, 
they never make ſo good plants; for the wood of thoſe 
and ſoft, admits the moiſture 
too gg whereby the plants will be luxuriant in 
growth, but never ſo fruitful as ſuch whoſe wood is 
c_ ys more „ K 
hen the cuttings ate thus prepared, i are not 
then planted they ſhould be placed with their lower 
part in the ground in a dry ſoil, laying ſome litter up- 
on their upper parts to prevent them from drying : 
in this ſituation they may remain till the beginning of 
April (which is the beſt time for planting them) when 
you ſhould take them out, and waſh them from the 
filth they have contraſted ; and if you find them ve- 
ry dry, you ſhould let them ſtand with their lower 
in water ſix or eight hours, which will diſtend 
their veſſels, and diſpoſe them for taking root. Then 
the nd being before prepared where the plants 
are deſigned to remain (whether againſt walls, or for 
ſtandards, for they ſhould. not be removed again,) 
the cuttings ſhould be planted ; but in ing the 
ground, you ſhould. conſider the nature of the ſoil, 


which, if ſtrong, and inclinable to wet, is by no | 


means proper for Grapes z therefore where it ſo hap- 


Pens, ſhould open a trench where the cuttings | 


are to b qr which ſhould. be filled with lime 
rubbiſh, the better to drain off the moiſture ; then 
raiſe the border with freſh light earth about two feet 
thick, ſo that it may be at leaſt a foot above the le- 
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vel of the ground; then you ſhould the ; 
about ſix r 
eq ſtrong cutting into each hole, which ſhould be 
a little ſloping, that their tops may incline to the 
wall, but it muſt be put in ſo deep, as that the u 
2 may be level with the ſurface of the 
ground; for when any part of the cutting is left above 
ound, as is the common method uſed by the Eng- 
iſh gardeners, moſt of the buds attempt to ſhoot ; 
ſo that the ſtre of the cuttings are divided to nou- 
riſh ſo many ſhoots, which muſt conſequently be 
weaker than if only one of them grew; whereas on 
the contrary, by burying the whole. cutting in the 
ground, the ſap is all employed on one ſingle ſhoot, 
which conſequently will be much ſtronger; beſides, 
the ſun and air are apt to dry that part of the cutting 
which remains above ground, and ſo often prevents 
_=_ buds — ſhooting. 
Then having placed the cutting into the nd, you 
ſhould fill up the hole gently, preſſi — ok 
with your foot cloſe about it, and raiſe a little hill juſt 
upon the top of the cutting, to cover the upper eye 
quite over, which will prevent it from drying ; this 
being done, there is nothing more neceſſary, but to 
keep the ground clear from weeds until the cuttings 
begin to ſhoot ;. at which time you ſhould look over 
them carefully to rub off any ſmall ſhoots, if ſuch 
are produced, faſtening only the firſt main ſhoot to 
the wall, which ſhould be conſtantly trained up, as it 
is extended in length, to prevent its breaking or hang- 
ing down; you muſt continue to look over theſe once 
in about three weeks during the ſummer ſeaſon, con- 
2 rubbing off all lateral ſhoots which are produ- 
ced, leaving only the firſt main ſhoot; and be ſure to 
keep the ground conſtantly clear from weeds, Which, 
If ſuffered to grow, will exhauſt the goodneſs of the 
ſoil, and ſtarve the cuttings. | 
The Michaelmas following, if your cuttings have 
produced ſtrong ſhoots, you ſhould prune them down 
to two eyes, which, though by ſome people may be 
thought too ſhort, yet I ans Galli, From Level 
experiments, to be the beſt method. The reaſon 
for adviſing the pruning Vines at this ſeaſon, rather 
than deferring it till ſpring is, becauſe the tender 
parts of thoſe young ſhoots, if left on, are ſubject to 
decay in winter, for they are apt to grow late in the 
year, ſo the tops of their ſhoots are render, and the 
early froſts will pinch them, and then they frequent- 
quently are killed down a conſiderable length, which 
weakens their roots ; but if they are cut off early 
in autumn, the wounds will heal over before the 
bad weather, and thereby the roots will be greatly 
ſtrengthened. ' | | 
In the fpring, after the cold weather is paſt, you 
muſt gently dg up the borders to looſen the earth; 
but you muſt be very careful in doing this, not to 
injure the roots of your Vines; you ſhould alſo raiſe 
the earth up to the ſtems of the plants, ſo as to cover 
the old wood, but not fo deep as to cover either of 
the eyes of the laſt year's wood. After this they will 
require no farther care until they begin to ſhoot, when 
you ſhould look over them carefully, to rub off all 


weak dangling ſhoots, leaving no more than one or 


two ſhoats, which are produced from the eyes of the 
laſt year's wood, which ſhould be faſtened to the 
wall; and fo from this, until the Vines have done 
ſhooting, you ſhould look them over once in three 
weeks or a month, to rub off all lateral ſnoots as they 
are produced, and to faſten the main ſhoots to the 
wall as hey are extended in length, which muft nor 
be ſhortened before the middle or latter end of July, 
when it will be proper to nip off their tops, which 
will ſtrengthen the lower eyes; and during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, you muſt conſtantly keep 3 ground 
clear from weeds; nor ſhould you permit any ſort of 
plants to grow near the Vines, which would not only. 
rob them of nouriſhment, but ſhade the lower part of 
the ſhoots, and thereby prevent their ripening, which 
will not only cauſe their wood to be ſpongy and luxu- 
riant, but render it leſs fruitful. | - 
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As ſoon as the feaves begin to drop in autumb, you, 
otherwiſe it is better to ſhorten them down to — 


eyes if they are good; for it is a very wrong practice 
ines, or to leave 


ſhould prune theſe young Vines again, leavip 
buds to each of the ſhoots, provided they are 


to leave much wood upon- young 
their ſhoots too long, which greatly weakens the roots; 
then you ſhould faſten them to the wall, ſpreading 
them out horizontally each way, that there may be 
room to train the new ſhoots the following ſummer, 
and in the ſpring dig the borders as before. 
The third ſeaſon you muſt go over the Vines 
as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, to rub off all danglers 
as before, and train the ſtrong ſhoots in their proper 
places, which this year may be ſuppoſed to be two 
from each ſhoot of the laſt year's wood ; but if they 
attempt to produce two ſhoots from one eye, the 
weakeſt of them muſt be rubbed off, for there ſhould 
never be more than one allowed to come out of each 
eye. If any of them produce fruit, 'as many times 
they will the third year, you ſhould not ſtop them 
ſo ſoon as is generally practiſed upon the bearin 
ſhoots of old Vines, but permit them to ſhoot forward 
till a month after Midſummer, at which time you 
may pinch off the tops of the ſhoots ; for if this were 
done too ſoon, it would ſpoil the buds for the next 
year's wood, which in young Vines muſt be more 


carefully preſerved than on older plants, becauſe there | 


are no other ſhoots to be laid in for a ſupply of wood, 
as is commonly practiſed on old Vines. 

During the ſummer you muſt conſtantly go over your 
Vines, and diſplace all weak lateral ſhoots as they are 
produced, and carefully keep the ground clear from 
weeds, as was before directed, that the ſhoots may 
ripen well; which is a material thing to be obſerved 
in moſt ſorts of fruit-trees, but eſpecially in Vines, 
which ſeldom produce any fruit from immature 
branches. Theſe things being duly obſerved, are all 


that is neceſſary in the management of young Vines ; | 


I ſhall therefore proceed to lay down rules for the go- 

vernment of grown Vines, which I ſhall do as briefly 
as poſſible. And, 

Firſt, Vines rarely produce any bearing ſhoots from 

wood that is more-than one year old, therefore great 

care ſhould be taken to have ſuch wood in every part 


of the trees; for the fruit are always produced upon 


the ſhoots of the ſame year, which come out from 
buds of the laſt year's wood. The method common- 
ly practiſed by the —— in England is, to ſhorten 
the branches of the former year's growth, down to 
three or four eyes, at the time of pruning ;; though 
there are ſome perſons who leave theſe ſhoots-much 
longer, and affirm that by this practice they obtain a 
greater quantity of fruit z but however this may be, 
it is a very wrong practice, ſince it is impoſſible, that 
one ſhoot can nouriſh forty or fifty bunches of Grapes, 
ſo well as it can ten or twelve; fo that what is gotten 
in number, is loſt in their tude; beſides, the 
ater quantity of fruit there is left on Vines, the 
ter they are ripened, and their juice is not ſo rich; 
and this is well known in the wine countries, where 
there are laws enacted to direct the number and length 
of thoots that are to be left upon each Vine, left by 
overbearing them, they not only exhauſt and weaken 
the roots, ba thereby render the juice weak, and ſo 
deſtroy the reputation of their wine. 
Wherefore the beſt method is, to ſhorten the bearing 
ſhoots to about four eyes in length, becauſe the low- 
ermoſt ſeldom is good, and three buds are ſufficient, 


Tor each of theſe will produce a ſhoot, which gene- 


y has two or three bunches of Grapes z ſo that 


from each of thoſe ſhoots there may be expected fix | 


or eight bunches, which is a ſufficient quantity. 
Theſe ſhoots. muſt be laid about eighteen inches aſun- 
der, for if they are cloſer, when the ſide ſhoots are 
produced, there will not be room to train 
them againſt the wall, which ſhould always be*pro- 
vided for and as their leaves are very large, the 
branches ſhould be left at a proportionable ce 


in 


. 


* 
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At the wintet pruning of your Vines you ſhould al- 
ways obſerve to e the cut juſt above the eye, 
ſloping it back ward from it, that if it ſhould bleed. 
the ſap might not flow upon the bud; and where 
there 1s an opportunity of cutting down ſome young, 
ſhoots to two eyes, in order to produce vigorous ſhoots = 
for the next year's bearing, it ſhould always be done, 
becauſe" in ſropping of thoſe ſhoots which have fruit 
upon them as ſoon as the Grapes are formed, which 
is frequently practiſed, it often ſpoils the eyes for pro- 
ducing bearing branches the following year, and this 
reſerving of new wood is what the vignerons abroad 
always praCtiſe in their vineyards. The beſt ſeaſon 
a of Vines is the end of October, for the 
ns betore laid down. 
The latter end of April, or the beginning of May, 
when the Vines begin to ſhoot, you muſt carefully 
look them over, rubbing off all ſmall buds which 
may come from the old wood, which only produce 
weak dangling branches; as alſo when two ſhoots are 
roduced from the ſame bud, the weakeſt of them 
uld be diſplaced, which will cauſe the others to be 
ſtronger z and the ſooner this is done, the better it is 
for the Vines. $355 
In the middle of May you muſt go over them again, 
rubbing off all the dangling ſhoots as before, and ar 
the ſame time you muſt faſten up all the ſtrong 
branches, ſo that they may not hang from the wall; 
for if their ſhoots hang down, their leaves will be 


turned with their upper ſurfaces the wrong way, and 


when the ſhoots are afterwards trained upright, they 
will have their under ſurface upward ; and until the 
leaves are turned again, and have taken their right 
poſition, the fruit will not thrive ; ſo that the not 
obſerving this management, will cauſe the Grapes to 
be a fortnight or three weeks later before they ripen , 
beſides, by ſuffering the fruit to hang from the wall, 
and be ſhaded with the cloſeneſs of the branches; it 
is greatly retarded in its growth ; therefore, during 
the growing ſeaſon, you ſhould conſtantly look over 


the Vines, diſplacing all dangling branches and wild 


wood, and faſten up the other ſhoots regularly to the 
wall, as they are extended in rand and towards the 
middle of June you ſhould ſtop the bearing branches, 
which will ſtrengthen the fruit, provided you always 
leave three eyes above the bunches ; for if you ſtop 
them too ſoon, it will injure the fruit, by taking awa 
that part of the branch which is nece to attra 
the nouriſhment to the fruit, as alſo to perſpire off the 
erudities of the ſap, which is not proper for the fruit 
to receive. ö | 

But although I recommend the ſtopping thoſe ſhoots 
which have fruit at this ſeaſon, yet this is not to be 
practiſed upon thoſe which are intended for bearing 
the next year, for theſe muſt not be ſtopped before 
the middle of July, leſt, by ſtopping them too ſoon, 
you cauſe the eyes to ſhoot out ſtrong lateral branches, 
whereby they will be greatly injured. 

During the ſummer ſeaſon you ſhould be very careful 
to rub off all dangling branches, and train up the 
ſhoots regularly to the wall as before, which will 
greatly accelerate the growth of the fruit, and alſo 
admit the ſun and air to them, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to ripen and give the fruit a rich flavour; 
but you mult never diveſt the branches of their leaves, 
as is the practice of ſome perſons, for although the 
admitting of the ſun mult be n to ripen them, 
yet if they are too much expoſed thereto, their ſkins 
will be tough, and it will retard their ripening ; beſides, 
the leaves being abſolutely neceſſary to nouriſh the 
fruit, by taking them off, the fruit is ſtarved, and 
ſeldom comes to any ſize, as I have ſeveral times ob- 
ſerved; therefore a great regard ſhould be had to the 
ſummer management of the Vines, where perſons 
are deſirous to have their fruit excellent, and duly 
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When the fruit are all gathered, you ſhould prune 
the Vines, whereby the litter of their leaves will be 
entirely removed at once, and their fruit will be the 
- forwardef the fucceeding year, as has been before 
obferved. ot” ws 


As many of the richeſt and beſt forts of Grapes will. 


not ripen in England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very 
warm, or the ſoil and ſituation are very favourable, 
there have been many hot walls built to accelerate 


the ripening of this fruit, and bring it to full perfec- | 


tion by artificial heat; and as theſe ſucceed very well 
when they are properly contrived, and the Vines 
rightly managed, I ſhall here give proper directions, 
which, if duly attended to, will be ſufficient to inſtruct 
erſons in both. . | 
he method of building hot walls will be treated un- 
der the article WALL, ſo I ſhall paſs it over in this 
place, and proceed to the * of the ground for 
lanting. The borders againſt theſe hot walls ſhould 
ave the earth taken out two feet deep (provided the 
ground is dry,) otherwiſe one foot will be ſufficient, 
Sooner in wet land the borders ſhould be raiſed at 
leaſt two feet above the level of the ground, that the 
roots of the Vines may not be injured by the wet. 
When the earth is taken out, the bottom of the trench 
ſhould be filled with ſtones, lime rubbiſh, &c. a foot 
and a half, or two feet thick, which ſhould be level- 
| led and beaten down pretty hard to ent the roots 
of the Vines from running downward. The trenches 
ſhould be made five feet wide at leaft, otherwiſe the 
roots of rhe Vines will in a few years extend them- 
ſelves beyond the rubbiſb, and finding an eaſy paſſage 
downwards, will run into the moiſt ground, and 
thereby imbibe ſo much wet, as to leſſen the vinous 
flavour of the Grapes ; but before the rubbiſh is filled 
into the trench, it is a better method to raife a nine 
inch wall, at five feet diſtance from the hot wall, 
which will keep the rubbiſh from intermixing with 
the neighbouring earth, and alſo confine the roots of 


the Vines to the border in which they are plamed, ſo 


that they cannot reach to the moiſture of the ground 


about them. This nine inch wall ſhould be raiſed to 


the height of the intended border; fo will be of great 


uſe to lay the plate of timber of the frames upon, | 


which will be neceſſary to cover the Vines when they 


are forced, whereby the timbers will be betrer pre- | 


ſerved from rotting; and where the borders are raiſed 


to any conſiderable height above the level of the | 


| bit theſe walls will preſerve the earth of the 
| borders from falling down into the walks; but in car- 


rying up theſe walls, it wilt be proper to leave little | 
openings about eight or ten feet Alliance; to let the | 


water paſs off, becauſe when the rubbiſh at the bot- 
tom of the trench unites and binds very hard, the 
water cannot eafily find a paſſage through it ; there- 
fore it will be the better method to leave theſe ſmall 
paſſages in the front wall, leſt the moiſture being 
confined at bottom, ſhould be pent up as in a ditch, 
which will be of ill conſequence to the Vines, but 
theſe openings ſhould be two feet below the furface. 
When the walls are finiſhed and thoroughly dry, the 
rubbiſh ſhould be filled in, as before directed; then 


there ſhould be freſh light earth laid upon it two feet | 
thick, which will be a ſufficient depth of foil for the | 


Vines to root in. Theſe borders ſhould be thus pre- 
pared at leaft a month or ſix weeks before the Vines 
are Planted, that they may have time to ſettle.” The 
beft time to plant them is about the end of March, 


or the 1 7 according as the ſeaſon | 


proves early or heſe I would alſo adviſe to be 


planted with cuttings, rather than rooted plants, for |. 


the reaſons before — 9 but there ſnould be two 
cuttings put into ea 
diſtance, leſt any of them ſhould fail; for if all ſhould 


ſucceed, the weakeſt of them may be eaſily drawn 


out the following ſpring. "Theſe cuttings ſhould be 
well choſen from 200d bearin ring Vines, and the' ſhoots 
ſhould be well ripened, otherwiſe they will never 


make good plants. 


; * 7 ſpade, 
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hole, or placed at a nearer | 


—__— 


The diſtance theſe Vines ſhould | 


be allowed to remain is the ſame as for common walls, 
i. e. about ſix feet. In planting them there ſhould 
about fourteen or fif- 


| earth under the foot of the cuttings 
it will be ſufficient ; then the cuttings ſhould be laid in 
the holes a little ſloping, afterward the earth ſhould be 
filled into the holes, and gently preſſed with the foot 
to the cuttings, and raiſed in a heap over them, ſo as 
Juſt to cover the uppermoſt eyes of the cuttings , 
afterward lay a little mulch ' on the ſurface of the 
ground about the cuttings, to prevent the ſun and 


air from drying the earth, and if the ſpring ſhould 
prove very dry, they ſhould have fome water once a 


week, which will be as often as the cuttings require 


it, for nothing will deſtroy them ſooner than too much 


water, which rots their bark, and deſtroys them. If 
theſe cuttings are well choſen, and the inſtructions 
here laid down duly obſerved, they will make ſtrong 
ſhoots the firſt ſummer, for have frequently planted 
cuttings which have ſhot five feet in ane year, but 


then I carefully rubbed off all the fide dangling ſhoots 


as they were produced, and never permitted more 
than one ſhoot to remain on each cutting, which is 
what ſhould always be obſerved by thoſe who have 
the care of Vines. With this management there will 


be little hazard of the cuttings taking root, for in 


upwards of five hundred cuttings which I received 


from Italy, and which had been cut off from the 


Vines in the beginning of November,” wrapped up 
in Moſs, and put on board the ſhip, (which did not 
arrive at the port of London until March, ſo that 
they were full four months cut off before they were 
P anted, ) there were not twenty of the number which 
failed, and many of them ſhot about ſix feet the firſt 


As I have directed the pruning of Vines to be per- 
formed in autumn (which is without diſpute the beſt 
ſeaſon for this work,) ſo in preſerving of the cuttings 
til} the planting ſeaſon; I have adviſed them to be cut 
to their lengths, and their ends hid into the ground, 
and then covered with litter or Moſs to keep the air 
from them; but ſince I Rave found it a much better 
method nor to ſhorten the ſhoots, from which the 
cuttings are to be made, but to lay their ends juſt in- 
to the ground, about two inches deep, and fo leave 
them at full length, only obſerving to cover them 
with dry litter or Peas haulm im froſty dry weather, 


ſeaſon. 


tho? in moiſt weather the covering ſhould not remain 
on, becauſe it would make the cuttings grow mouldy, 


which would greatly injure them. Then in the ſpring, 
when they are to be planted, they ſhould be taken out 


of the ground, and their upper part cut off, fo as to 


reduce them to about fourteen inches in length, ac- 
cording to the diſtance of the buds or eyes; for thoſe 
cuttings whoſe buds grow pretty cloſe together, need 
not be left more than one foot long, but in others 
fourteen or ſixteen inches will be full ſhort. The 
leaving the upper part of the ſhoots on all the winter 
is of great ſervice to the cuttings, becauſe when they 
are cut off in autumn, the air penetrates the wound- 
ed part, and greatly injures the other eyes. 


The management of theſe Vines, for the thies firſt 


years after planting, being the fame as is practiſed 


for . againſt common walls, I ſhall not repeat it 
in this 
only will obſerve, that during theſe three years, the 


lace, having fully treated of that already; 


Vines ſhould be encouraged as much as poſſible, and 
the ſhoots not left too long, nor too many in number 
on each root, that they may be duly ripened and pre- 
pared for bearing the fourth year, which is the ſoon- 
eſt they ſhould be forced; for when any ſorts of fruit- 
trees are forced by fire too young, they ſeldom con- 
tinue long in health, ſo that what fruit they produce 
is ſmall, and not well. flavoured; therefore, in being 
over haſty to ſave a year or two, very often the whole 


deſign miſcarries; for unleſs the trees are in a proper 


condition to bear much fruit; it is not worth while to 
make fires for a ſmall quantity of ſtarved ill-· taſted 
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fruit, the expence and trouble being the ſame for ten 
or twelve bunches of Grapes, as it will be for a hun- 
dred or more. | | | | 
| Theſe Vines ſhould not be forced year, but 
with good —— they may be forced every 
other year, though it would be better if it were done 
only every third year; therefore, in order to have a 
| ſupply, of fruit annually, there ſhould be a ſufficient 
quantity of walling built to contain as many Vines as 
will be neceſſary for two or three years, and by mak- 
ing the frames in front moveable, they may be 
ſhifted from one part of the wall to another, as the 
Vines are alternately forced ; therefore I would ad- 
viſe about forty feet — of walling to be each year 
forced, which is as much as one fire will heat; and 


when the Vines are in full bearing, will ſupply a rea- 


ſonable quantity of Grapes for a middling family; 


but for great families, twice this length will not be | 


too much. | 


- In moſt places where theſe hot walls have been built, | 


they are commonly planted with early kinds of Grapes, 
in order to have them early in the ſeaſon; but this I 
think is hardly worth the trouble, for it is but of 


little conſequence to have a few Grapes earlier by a | 
month or ſix weeks, than thoſe againſt common walls, | 


therefore I ſhould adviſe, whenever a perſon is willing 


to be at the expence of theſe walls, that they may be 
. planted with ſome of the beſt kinds of Grapes, which | 


rarely come to any perfection in this country without 


the aſſiſtance of ſome artificial heat, of which the fol- of April (unleſs the ſpring ſhould prove very cold,) 


| ſo the expence of fuel will not be very 


lowing ſorts are the moſt valuable. 
The Red Muſcat of Alexandria. 
The White Muſcat of Alexandria. 
The Red Frontinac. - 
The White Frontinac. te 
The Black Frontinac. fy 9 | 
When the Vines which are planted againſt the hot 
walls are grown to full bearing, they muſt be pruned 
and managed after the ſame manner as hath been di- 
rected for thoſe, againſt common walls, with this dif- 
ference only, viz. that thoſe. ſeaſons. when. they are 
not forced, the Vines ſhould be carefully managed in 
the ſummer for a ſupply of good wood, againſt the 
time of their being forced, ſo that it will be the better 
method to diveſt the Vines of their fruit, in order to 
encourage the wood; for as few of the forts will ripen 
without heat, it is not worth while to leave them on 
the Vines during the ſeaſon of reſting, except it be 
the common Frontinacs, which in a good ſeaſon will 
ripen without artificial heat, but even theſe, I would 
not adviſe many Grapes to be left on them during 
the years of their reſting z becauſe as the deſign of 
this is to encourage and ſtrengthen them, therefore 
all poſſible care ſhould be had that the young wood 
is not robbed by overbearing z for thoſe years when 
the Vines are forced, the joints of the young wood 
are generally drawn farther aſunder, than they ordi- 
—_ grow in the open air; ſo that when they are 
forced two or three years ſucceſſively, the Vines are 
ſo much exhauſted, as not to be recovered into a good 
bearing ſtate for ſome years, eſpecially if they are 
forced early in the ſeaſon ; or where great care is not 
taken in the ſummer to let them have a proper ſhare 
of free air, to prevent their being drawn too much, 
and alſo to ripen their ſhoots. Thoſe years when the 
Vines are forced, the only care ſhould be to encou- 
rage the fruit, without having much regard to the 
| wood, ſo that every ſhoot ſhould be pruned for fruit, 
and none of them 2 for a ſupply of young 
wood, becauſe they may be ſo managed by pruning in 
the years of their refing, as to repleniſh the Vines 
with new wood. . Thoſe 
forcing in the ſpring, ſhould be pruned early the au- 
tumn before, that the buds which are left on the 
ſhoots, may receive all poſſible nouriſhment from the 
root, and at the ſame time time the ſhoots ſhould be 
faſtened to the trellis in the order they are to lie; but 
the glaſſes ſhould not be placed before the Vines till 
about the middle or end of January, at which time alſo 
the fires muſt be lighted, for if they are forced too early 


When the Vines begin to 
. . quently looked over to faſten the new ſhoots to the 
; trellis, and rub off all dangling ſhoots, in doing of 
which great care muſt be taken, for the ſhoots of 
; theſe forced Vines are very tender, and very ſubject 
to break when any violence is offered. The ſhoots 
mould alſo be trained very regular, ſo as to lie as 
near as poſſible to the eſpalier, and at equal diſtances, 
| that:they may equally enjoy the benef 

and ſun, which is abſolutely neceflary for the im- 


ines which are deſigned for | 


in the year, they will begin to ſhoot before the wer- 
ther will be warm enough to admit air to the Vines, 


which will cauſe the young ſhoots to draw out weak, 


and thereby their joints will be too far aſunder, ſo 
conſequently there will be fewer Grapes on them, and 
thoſe bunches which are produced will be ſmaller than 
when they have a ſufficient quantity of air admitted to 
them every day. 


If the fires are made at the time before directed, the 


Vines will begin to ſhoot the middle or latterend of Fe- 


bruary, which will be {ix weeks earlier than they uſually 
come out againſt the common walls, ſo that by the time 
that other Vines are ſhooting, theſe will be in flower, 
which will be early enough to ripen any of theſe ſorts 
of Grapes perfectly well. The fires ſhould not be 
made very ſtrong in theſe walls, for if the air is heated 
to about ten degrees above the temperate point on 
the botanical thermometers, it will be ſufficiently warm 
to force out the ſhoots leiſurely, which is much bet- 


ter than to force them violently. Theſe fires ſhould 


not be continued all the day time, unleſs the weather 
ſhould prove very cold, and the ſun does not ſhine 
to warm the air, at which times it will be proper to 
have ſmall fires continued all the day ; for where the 
walls are rightly contrived, a moderate fire made 
every evening, and continued till ten or eleven of 
the clock at night, will heat the wall, and warm the 
incloſed air to a proper temperature; and as theſe 
fires need not be continued longer than about the end 


t, be- 
cauſe they may be contrived to burn dither coal, 


wood, turf, or almoſt any other ſort of fuel; though 
' wherecoalis to be had reaſonable, it makes the eveneſt 


and beſt fires, and will not require ſo much attendance. 


oot, they muſt be fre- 


t of the air 


provement of the fruit. When the Grapes are form- 


| ed, the ſhoots ſhould be ſtopped at the ſecond joint 
beyond the fruit, that the nouriſhment may not be 


drawn away from the fruit in uſeleſs ſhoots, which 
muſt be avoided as much as poſſible in theſe forced 


Vines; upon which no uſeleſs wood ſhould be left, 


which will ſhade the fruit, and exclude the air from it 
by their leaves. 15 

As the ſeaſon advances and the weather becomes 
warm, there ſhould be a proportionable ſhare of free 
air admitted to the Vines every day, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to promote the growth of the fruit; 
but the glaſſes ſhould be ſhut cloſe every night, un- 
leſs in very hot weather, otherwiſe the cold dews in 
the night will retard the growth of the fruit, The 
bunches of the White Frontinac ſhould alſo be care- 
fully looked over, and the ſmall Grapes cut out with 
very narrow-pointed ſciſſars, in order to thin them, 
for theſe berries grow ſo cloſe together on the 
bunches, eſpecially the White Frontinac, that the 
moiſture is detained between them, which often 


occaſions their rotting, and the air being exclud- 


ed from the middle of the bunches, the Grapes 
never ripen equally, which by this method may be 


| remedied, if done in time; and as theſe Grapes are 


protected by the glaſſes from the blights which fre- 


quently take thoſe which are expoſed, there will be no 


hazard in thinning theſe Grapes ſoon after they are ſet, 
at which time it will be much eaſier to perform this 
operation, than when the Grapes are grown larget. 
and conſequently will be cloſer together; but in do- 


ing of this the bunches muſt not be roughly handled, 


for if the Grapes are the leaſt bruiſed, or the farina, 


which there naturally is upon them, be rubbed off, 
| their ſkins will harden, and turn of a brown colour, 
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ſo the truit will never thrive after; therefore the ſciſ- 


ſcars which are uſed for this purpoſe, ſhould have ve- 
ry narrow points, that they may be more eafily put 
between the Grapes Without injuring the remaining 
ones. The other forts of Grapes' which I have re- 
commended for theſe hot walls, do not produce their 


fruit ſo cloſe together on the bunches, fo they will 


not require this operation, unleſs by any accident they 
ſhould receive a blight, which often accaſions a great 
inequality in the ſize of the Grapes; which, whenever 
it thus happens, will require to be remedied by cut- 
ting off the ſmall Grapes, that the bunches may ripen 
equally, and appear more ſightly. 


By the middle of June theſe Grapes will be almoſt 


full grown, therefore the glaſſes may be kept off con- 
tinually in the day time, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould 
rove yery cold and wet, in which caſe they muſt be 
Lone on, and only opened when the weather is fa- 
vourable ; for as A racy vinous flavour of theſe fruits 
is increaſed by a free air, ſo during the time of their 
ripening, they ſhould have as large a ſhare as the ſea- 
ſon will admit to be given them. 
Before the Grapes begin to ripen, they muſt be care- 
fully guarded againſt birds, waſps, and other inſects, 
otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed in a ſhort time: to 
prevent which, the Vines ſhould be carefully covered 
with nets, ſo as to exclude the birds, who make great 
havock with the Grapes, by breaking their ſkins ; and 
if there area few twigs covered with birdlime placed 
here and there on the outſide of the nets, it will be of 


ſervice, becauſe the birds are often fo bold as to at- 


tempt to break the nets to get to the Grapes ; which, 
if they attempt, they may be ſo entangled on theſe 
twigs, as not to get looſe; and whenever that happens, 
they ſhould not be diſengaged, but ſuffered to.remain 
to, keep off their companions; and if they get off 
themſelves, it will have the deſired effect, for there 
will few other birds come to the ſame place that ſea- 
ſon, as I have more than once e ced. | 

As to the waſps, the beſt method is to hang up ſome 
phials about half filled with ſugared water, and rub 
the necks of the phials with a little honey, which will 
draw all the waſps and flies to them, which, by at- 
tempting; to get at the liquor, will fall into the phials 
and be drowned; theſe phials ſhould be carefully 
looked over once in three or four days to take out 
the waſps and deſtroy them, and to repleniſh the 
phials with liquor, If this be duly obſerved, and the 
phials placed in time, before the Grapes are attacked, 
it will effectually prevent their being injured ; but 
where theſe precautions are not taken, the Grapes 
will be in danger of being abſolutely deſtroyed ; for 
as theſe early Grapes will ripen long before any others 
againſt common walls, they will be in much more 
danger, there being no other fruit for them at that 
ſeaſon in the neighbourhood ; whereas, when Grapes 


in general begin to ripen, there is a quantity in al- 


moſt every garden; ſo that if they. deſtroy a part in 
each garden, yet there will be a greater chance to have 
ſome eſcape, than where there is only one wall for 
them to attac. 

Theſe ſorts of Grapes being forced in the manner be- 


fore directed, will begin to ripen early in Auguſt, eſ- 


pecially the Black and Red Frontinacs, which will be 
fit for the table a fortnight earlier than the other 
ſorts ; but as the deſign of — them is to have 
them in as great perfection as poſſible in this climate, 
they ſhould not be gathered until they are thorough 
ripe, for which reaſon ſome of the later ſorts ſnould 
be left on the Vines till September; but then the 

laſſes ſhould be kept over them in wet and cold wea- 
os to protect the fruit from it, but whenever the 
weather is fair, the glaſſes muſt be opened to let in 
the free air, otherwiſe the damps, ariſing from the 
earth at that ſeaſon, will cauſe a del upon the 
Grapes, which will rot them; ſo that if the ſeaſon 
ſnould prove very cold and wet while the fruit are 
upon the Vines, it will be proper to make a ſmall 
fire every light to dry off the damps, and prevent 


this injury. Moſt people in England gather their 
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Grapes too ſoon, never ſuffering them to remain on 
the Vines to ”"— perfectly, even in the warmeſt ſea- 
ſons, when, if they are left on till after Michaelmas, 
they will be good. 

Of late years many have planted Grapes 
againſt eſpaliers, which in ſome — have ſucceed- 
ed very well in good ſeaſons; i they ate not 
planted in a good ſoil and to a proper aſpect, and the 
ſorts rightly choſen, they ſeldom produce any fruit 
which are fit to be eaten. The ſoil proper to plant 
Vines in eſpaliers, ſhould be the ſame as is hereafter 
directed for vineyards, viz. either a chalky or gra- 
velly bottom, with about a foot and a half or two 
feet of light hazel earth on the top, a little ſloping to 


the ſouth or ſouth caſt, that the wet may eaſily find a 


paſſage, fo-as not to remain on the ground. In ſuch 
a ſoil ſituated to the ſun, and ſcreened from cold winds, 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Grapes, which in warm ſea- 
ſons will ripen very well in * 
But there are ſome curious pe who line the back 
ſide of their eſpaliers with low Reed hedges, and 
others who do 1t with thin flit deals; both of which 
are a good defence to the Vines againſt blights in the 
ſpring, and accelerate the ripening of the Grapes, ſo 
that 1n tolerable ſeaſons they will come to good ma- 
turity. Neither of theſe methods are very expenſive, 


for theſe cloſe fences need not be more than four feet 


high, becauſe the Vines being to be pron en after 


the ſame manner as thoſe in vineyards, the branches 


which carry the fruit will never riſe above that veight ; 


for the bearing ſhoots muſt always be trained about 


two feet above the ſurface of the ground, ſo that the 
fruit will be always below the top of the cloſe fences ; 
and as for the upright ſhoots, which are deſigned for 
the next year's bearing, it matters not how much they 


riſe above the fence ; ſo theſe may have a looſe trel- 


lis, to which may be faſtened, to prevent their 
overhanging the fruit. | 


In the making of theſe kinds of cloſe eſpaliers for 


' Grapes, it will be proper to lay one ſtrong oaken 
plank (ſuch as are 313 in breaking up old ſhips 


or barges,) next urface of the ground, which 


will laſt many years ſound, and be very uſeful in ſup- 


— 1 the fences. If theſe planks are fifteen inches 
road, as they may always be readily procured, and 
the upper part of the fence be Reeds, there may be 
two lengths cut out of them (provided the Reeds are 
of a due length,) without including their tops. In 
the front of theſe hedges ſhould be a ſlight trellis to 
faſten the Vines-to, which may be made of Aſh poles. 
The upright poles of theſe trelliſſes need not be nearer 
together than eighteen inches; and if there are three 
croſs poles, at about a foot aſunder, they will be ſuf- 
ficient to faſten the bearing ſhoots of the Vines at 
E diſtances in the manner they are deſigned to 

trained, which ſnhould be in ſuch poſitions, that 
the fruit may not be overſnadowed by the branches; 
and if the upright poles are cut ſo long, as to be a foot 
and a half above the Reeds, they will be tall enough 
to ſupport the uprightſhoots forthe next year's bearing, 
which being trained ſingly at proper diſtances, will 
have the advantage of the ſun and air to ripen the 
wood, much better than where four or five ſhoots are 


_ faſtened to the ſame pole. 


To this trellis the Reeds may be faſtened with hoops 
on the back ſide, after the manner uſually practiſed 
in making common. Reed fences ; and if on the top 
of the Reeds there is faſtened a thin ſlip of deal, to 
ſecure their tops from- being broken, it will'preſerve 
them a long time. In m ing of theſe fences, the 
Reeds ſhould not be laid too thick, for that will not 
only be more- expence, but will be troubleſome to 
faſten, and not laſt ſo long as when they are made of 
a moderate thickneſs : therefore as the Reeds will be 
cut into two lengths, each bundle will ſpread about 
ſic feet in length, obſerving firſt to ſpread the bot- 
tom parts of the bundles, which contain the largeſt 
ends of the Reeds the whole length; and then the 
upper parts of the other Reeds ſhould be reverſed, and 
ſpread in front of them, which will make the upper 

Part 


port of the fence almoſt as thick as the bottom. But 


neither theſe, nor the boarded fences, need be made 
till the Vines are in full bearing, which will be the 


fourth or fifth year after planting, according to the 


ſs they make; during which time the ſhoots 
may be ſupported by any common ftakes, for if the 
fences are made before the Vines are planted, as is fre- 
quent] 
time 
the fences are of no uſe to them. 


practiſed, they will be half decayed by the 
Vines are fit to bear, and before this time 


The ſorts of Grapes which are proper to plant againſt 


theſe fences are, 
The Miller Grape. 
The Chaſſelas White. 
The White Muſcadine. 
The Sweet Water, and 
Le Cour Grape. 
Theſe, if well managed, will ripen very well, pro- 
vided the ſeaſon is tolerably „and will come in 
ſoon after thoſe of the walls ; ſo that if they are taken 
care of, by hanging of mats before them, when the 
nights prove cold in autumn, and are permitted to 
hang till October, the fruit will prove very good. But 
where the Sweet Water Grape is planted againſt theſe 
fences, they will require to be covered in the pring, 
at the time when they are in flower, if there ſhould 
be cold nights; otherwiſe the bunches will receive a 
blaſt, which will deſtroy the greateſt part of the 
Grapes, ſo that many times there will not be more 
than ſix or eight good G on each bunch; and the 
others will be ſmall ſtarved fruit, hardly fo large as the 
ſmalleſt Peas. 
In planting of theſe Vines, either for open eſpaliers, 
or the cloſe fences, it ſhould be performed in the 
ſame manner as for walls; the ſhould be 
lanted ſix feet aſunder; and as theſe are only de- 
boned for the table, a ſingle row of Vines of a mo- 
derate length will be f 


cient to ſupply a family, 
where there are others 


inſt walls to come before 
them. But where a is inclinable to have more 
rows than one, they ſhould be placed at leaſt twelve 
— aſunder, that they may equally enjoy the ſun 
and air. | 
As to the pruning. and other management of theſe 
Vines, hes ring) the ſame as for thoſe againſt walls, 
T ſhall not repeat it in this place, it being fully treat- 
ed of before, and to which I have noting ere to 
add. | | 

Having thus treated of the management of Vines 
againſt walls and eſpaliers, I come next to the cul- 
ture of ſuch as are planted in vineyards ; but as the 
number of thoſe in England is ſmall, and the expe- 
rience of them not very great, I ſha]l firſt ſubjoin an 
account of their planting and managing their vine- 
yards in Italy France, and then ſhall add ſome 
obſervations and experiments of my own upon this 
ſubject. And firſt I ſhall inſert a curious account of 
the method the Italians follow in planting their vine- 
yards, and making their wine, which I received from 
an ingenious correſpondent in that country, who has 
ſome vineyards of his own, and hath been very exact 
in his obſervations upon the different methods: now 
practiſed by the Italian in their vineyards, which is as 
follows. | 


The method of managing their vineyards, and making their 
wines in Itah. 


1. As to the ſoil; next to that of Chianti, which is 
in a manner all rocky, they prefer that of the hilly 
parts of this — which has a warm ſtony bot- 

tom, with a loamy ſuperficies; and next to that, ſuch 
as has a lime ſtone, or chalky bottom, with a rea- 
ſonably deep ſurface of any good earth ; but in the 
Plains, where the wines are nothing comparable to 
thoſe on the hills and mountains, they are forced to 
content. themſelves with any tolerably good ſort of 
ground, that is neither ſandy nor lighbto'exceſs; nor 
too clayey or binding, though a pretty ſtiff mart does 
well enough. Lak 1 


ö 


| 
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2. As to its. expoſure, they chuſe one that is due 
ſouth, or that inclines to the weſt, rather than to the 
eaſt; and in the plains, they are obliged to be con- 
tented, as will be here related, with a north one for 
part of their vineyards which they fence however, if 
not naturally covered with ſome wood or adjacent 
hill, with either a good hedge, or a ſtone wall, againſt 
the northern blaſts, 

3. The manner of preparing the 8 for planting 
differs according to the ſituation of it; being perform- 


ed one way when on mountains, another when on 


more moderate hills, and a different in ſome reſpects, 
to that when on a plain or level, 
In thoſe plains which are very mountainous and rocky, 
as alſo on hills, where the bottom of ſtone is found 
near the ſuperficies, and is hard, they with the help 
of proper inſtruments, or elſe with gunpowder, make - 
a trench of four feet and a half wide, drawing it from 
eaſt to weſt (and though it may be near, yet always 
ſomewhat under the ſummit or top ofthe mountain, 
to be covered from the north wind thereby ;) and 
with part of the ſtohes which they raiſe out of the 
foundation, they make a dry wall, i. e. without mor- 
tar, juſt below the trench ; about twelve feet below 
this they make a ſecond trench in like manner, level- 
ling the ond between the trenches as well as they 
can, with mattocks, crows of iron, &c. and fo pro- 
ceed till they have finiſhed the whole ground they in- 
tend to plant. 
The uſe of theſe little walls is, to keep the little earth 
there is from being waſhed away by the impetuous 
rains, for the carrying off of which, they make pro- 
per channels at convenient places; ſo that the whole 
plantation at ſome diſtance, reſembles a regular mag- 
nificent pair of ſtairs. In which trenches, at about 
three feet diſtance one from the other, they plant the 
cuttings of Vines ſomewhat ſlanting, about the depth 
of two and a half, or near three feet; which being 
dreſſed as hereafter related, and when they come to 
their rg, being kept of an equal height, make a 
moſt agreeable appearance. 
When the ground is hilly, but not very mountainous, 
they dig a trench about four feet and a half deep, and 
three and a half wide; and then having thrown the 
earth to the northward, they make a ſecond, with 
the earth whereof they fill the firſt ; and fo on one 
under and cloſe to the other, till they have finiſhed 
the ground they would plant; the laſt ſerving for a 
ditch to carry the water off, into which, at proper 
diſtances, they alſo make little ditches to convey the 
water; and having ſo done, and thrown the earth 
taken out of the firſt trench on the trenched ground, 
and levelled it ſo as to give it an even proper decli- 
vity, they plant it with cuttings of Vines in quadran- 
les, or cher manner, at the diſtance of about five 
eet and a half or more, as they think moſt proper 
for their ground if ſtony in the manner before re- 
lated, as practiſed in the mountains; bur if not, then 
as they do it in the plains, as will be hereafter de- 
ſcribed. | 
When the vineyard is to be made on a plain or an 
exact level, having ſtaked the part out they deſign for 
walks, and laid out the diviſions they intend for Vines, 
their next care is, that each of them have a proper 
declivity, and that there be good drains to carry water 
off; in order to which, they make the firſt trench in 
the middle of the diviſion, extending from eaſt to weſt, 
of the depth of four feet and a half, and near four 
feet in breadth, throwing the earth taken our of it 
northward ; then laying at the bottom ſtones, bruſh- 
wood, bones, or almoſt any ſort of rubbiſh, to raiſe 
and drain it, they proceed to the ſecond trench, with 
the earth of which they fill the firſt, and ſo on, till 
they have finiſhed as far as the ſecond diviſion extends 
ſouthward, laying at the botrom of every trench ſuch 
rubbiſh as they can get; and then removing the earth 
taken out of the firſt trench over to the ſouth ſide al- 
ready trenched, they proceed' in the ſame manner on 
the north ſide, as far as the diviſion extends; when in 
the laſt trench there will naturally remain a ditch (the 
. ' {fide 
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fide of which ſome very curious people wall with.s 
dry wall) to carry off the water, whence they take 
care to make proper drains to carry it away. 

This being done, they proceed to level this piece of 


round, giving each ſide thereof its proper declivity; 
o that it ſomewhat reſembles a roof that is not ſteep, 


or as they here term it, a mule's back, bearing the 
following figure z and this they do to preſerve the 


Vines they plant the longer, and to make them ren- 


der better wines, whilſt thoſe that are planted on the 
flat, and on the borders of ditches, where they are 


ſupported by a ſort of Poplar- trees, and ſerve for the 


diviſion of the Corn fields; though the Vines grow to 


a great thickneſs, and produce much fruit, yet they 


render a wine that is good for little, and the Vines 
will not laſt above thirty-five or forty years; whereas 
what is ſo planted, being tolerably well looked after, 
hold good for one hundred and forty, or one hundred 


and fifty, and in Chianti they will laſt above three 


hundred years, they there accounting thoſe of one 
hundred years old as young Vines. 
N. B. To difray in good part the charge of this expenſive 
culture, thoſe in the plains, the very firſt year, ſow a hole 
of Melons between Vine and Vine, <chich they make about 
ten inches diameter, and a foot deep, filling about three 
fourths 7. it with good macerated dung, the reſt with 
fine good carth (of which that left by land floods is efteem- 
ed the beſt,) in which they put about fifteen or twen- 
ty ſeeds , which being come up, before they put out the 
domeſtic leaf, they nip the tops of all but two, or at moſt 
three, of the ſtrongeſt plants, which they leave to bear 
fruit, and order accordingly. After which they plant 
Cauliflowers, or Broccoli of Cauliſſowers; and this they 
alſo do in the hills ſo trenched ; but in the mountains Melons 
do not well in the trenches ;, but Beet-root is often produced, 
end Cauliflowers. 
4. The ground being ſo ordered, where the vineyard 
is a plain, or on the hills, they proceed to mark it out 
with lines according to the diſtances they would plant 
at, endeavouring to do it in rows about three feet 
Vine from Vine, and about four or four and a half, 
from row to row ; but for the moſt part in a quadran- 
ular manner, at the diſtance of about four teet one 
— the other, drawing lines lengthways and athwart; 
in the crols they plant the cut of a Vine in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
Having an iron crow of an inch or more diameter a 
little pointed at the end, they there with make a hole 
directly down about three feet and a half deep; then 
being provided with an inſtrument they call a crucci- 
olo, * a handle of wood like that of a large au- 
r, and the body of iron four feet long, and more than 
If an inch in diameter, at the end of which there is 
a nich ſomething like a half moon, making this figure, 


* 


they, after twiſting the end of the cutting, put it 


therein, and force it down to the bottom of the hole, 


where they then leave it, and afterwards fill up the 


vacancy with fine ſifted earth or ſand, obſerving to 
tread the earth cloſe to the plants, which otherwiſe 


(unleſs it be {tiff land) is often inclinable to be looſe | 


and dry, eſpecially if rain does not ſoon follow their 
planting z and it is incredible how many Vines three 


| perſons can in this manner plant in one day, viz. up- 


wards of two thouſand. | 
As the cuttings are of a good length, there generally 
remain about two feet or more of them above the 


ground when planted, and ſometimes more. When, | 


» oe. 


they cut off the 
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as it fequently happens, they find the earth ſhallow, 
ſo that 1n the trenching they arrive at prime rock, or 
a cold bleaky clay, at the depth of about three feet, 
and therefore they trench not lower, they plant the 
depth of two feet and a quarter, or two and a half, 
ſhallower than which they never plarit, and even then, 
if the bottom be clay; they will do bur little; and if 
rocky, are apt to ſuffer in the ſummer by dry hot 
weather, (though if once they ſtrike their roots in the 
rock, they do well enough,) and yield the beſt wine 
that is made in the plains; which however, though 
planted with the ſame fort of Vines as thoſe of the 
mountains, and even of cuttings brought from thence, 
never produce near ſo good wines as thoſe that grow 
there, notwithſtanding the Grapes ripen three weeks, 
if not a month ſooner. 

N. B. This tillage and plantation is performed at any 
time between November and March, in dry, but not froſty 
weather ; ſince then the frozen tarth in working, - being 
naturally thrown into the bottom of the trench; where the 
Vines are to make their principal reots, it retains ſuch a 
frigidity, that they will thrive but badly in it; which 
will be the caſe alſo, if the ground be laboured too wet; 
wherefore this trenching, or thorough tillage, is generally 
performed in February, after the ſeverity of the froſts is 
over, and may be planted at any time between that and 
April; whilſt, as for the cuttings, they are obſerved to 
do beſt when planted as ſoon as cut off in the dreſſing ; but 


I that conveniency is not to be had, they may be brought 


from any reaſonable diſtance, their cut ends only being tied 
up, and covered from the air with Moſs, ftraw, or the 
lite; or if from a greater, with ſome earth about them, 
and may be kept, burying their cut ends in the ground, 
till ſuch time as they can be uſed; but juſt before this is 
done, it is proper to put them in water for twelve hours 


or more, fince that will influence them to ſtrike root the 


better. | 


It is not of much importance that the cuttings be from the 


beſt ſort of Grapes ;, tho' that is beſt, if eaſily to be bad, but 


may be from any Vines in the neighbourhood that thrive 


well; for afterwards, when they come to their bearing, 
you may with little trouble, ingraft them with cuttings 
from Vines of the ſorts you defire, and theſe will bear ſome 
fruit the very year they are ingrafted, and moſt abundantly 
the next; befides that, the foot of the Vine or ſtock will 
receive benefit by this operation. - 
5. The plantarion having been made in the manner 
before related, the firſt culture of it is performed dif- 
ferent ways, which may be termed the old; and the 
modern! ud 
According to the old way, above a month after the 
planting, when they begin to ſhoot, they cut off the 
tops of the plants juſt above the ſecond eye that is 
above the ground, and ſo let them remain, and ſhoot 
out at pleaſure; only after the Melons, &c. (which, 
as is ſaid before, are planted or raiſed in the vacan- 
cies) are gathered, they dig and ſow, at proper diſ- 
tances, the ground with Beans, Kidney-Beans, Tur- 
neps, Beets, or the like; and let the Vines ſhoot and 
grow at liberty till the third year, (that is, when they 
ave been planted three years complete ;) then open- 
ing the earth about each plant in March, or towards 
the beginning of April, to the depth of about a foot, 
they, with their hand, clear away the ſuperficial roots, 
and then throw in two handfuls of good half conſumed 
ſheeps dung, or elſe of Lupines that have been par- 
boiled ; after which with a ſharp inſtrument, (either 
a bill or a _ pruning knife) and a ſteady hand, 
ead of the plant juſt below the loweſt 
ſhoot, which is ſometimes a finger or two under 
ground, rubbing the part cut over with ſome of the 
contiguous earth; and then, upon its ſhooting, take 
the principal ſhoot (gently cleaning away the reſt,) 
and fix it with a green Bulruſh to a ſmall ſtick, to 
keep it when tender from being broken by the winds, 
and fo let it remain till the next dreſſing ſeaſon ; when 
having pruned it, leaving but one eye, they put a 
ſtick that is ſomething more ſubſtantial, of between 
three or four feet long, to ſupport it from time to 
time, tying the ſhoot to it till the month of Ju, be- 
ore 
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fore the entrance of the dog days, at which time they 
nip off the head of it, which checks its luxuriancy, 
and renders the fruit, which it will then begin to have 
in ſmall bunches nine of ten Grapes each, better and 
larger, tying the remainder of the ſaid ſhoot to the 
ſtick, In the next year they order it in the ſame man- 
ner; and fo on till the ſeventh year after planting, 
when it begins to give fruit to purpoſe ; and then at 
dreſſing they generally leave but one head on the moſt 
vigorous. plants, and only two eyes on that, and 
ſtake them with ſubſtantial ſtakes' of more than an 
inch diameter, and near fix feet long; one of which, 
or more, go into the ground (of which thoſe made of 
wild Cheſtnut, the coppices of which they cut once 
in ſeven or eight years, for reſiſting both wet and dry, 
are accounted the beſt ;) and when they begin to ſhoot, 
they tie them to thoſe with the ſmall twigs of Broom 
or Oſiers, and ſo viſiting them frequently in the 
\ courſe of the ſummer, to keep them tied, as alſo to 
nip off luxuriant branches, they let them remain till 
the dog days are over, when they clear them of ſome 
of their leaves, that the fruit may ripen the better. 
N. B. In dreſſing them after the ſixth year, if they have 
made more ſhoots than one, as moſt of them will have 
done, they, as before, cut them all away, unleſs they have 
occaſion for them to ſupply the places of ſome contiguous 
plants that have miſcarried ; and in moiſt warm weather 

they lay thoſe ſhoots down more than a foot under the 
ground, carrying the heads of them where they defign, 
and this they term propagination. The beſt of the ſhoots 
that they cut off from their Vines of ſeven years old or 
older, they either reſerve for any new plantations that they 


are to make, or to ſell, at about nine-pence ſterling per | 


hundred. 

In dreſſing from the ſeventh year forward, they reſerve 
the loweſt head they can, provided it be vigorous, and en- 
deavour to keep their Vines as low as may be, for the fruit 
to enjoy the warm reflention of the earth after the ſun beams 
are gone from it, to ripen it, and give it life and vi- 
gour ; but not ſo as to let the ends of the bunches touch 
the ground, or be ſo near to it as that they might be daſh- 
ed therewith by the rains, fince that would be apt to rot 
the Grapes; whilſt in Chianti (where the Vines, oF 
moſt abundant in the product of their fruit, are not ſo 
wviſh of their ſhoots, but are eaſily kept in good order, by a 


hand that is tolerably ſkilful) it is incredible how exattly | 


even the Vines are kept, about the beight of four feet from 
the ground, which contributes to the making the beautiful 
proſpect before-mentioned. 


The modern way is as follows : 


A month or thereabouts after planting, when the 
young plants begin to ſhoot, they prune them juſt 
above the firſt eye that remains out of the earth, 
whereat, when they (as they naturally will) have made 
their ſhoots, toward the veginning of June, and ſo 
that they can diſcern which of the ſeveral they put out 
are the ſtrongeſt, and appear the moſt thriving, they 
carefully and gently with the thumb, rub off all of 
them except one, which they judge to be the vm þ 
eſt, and for the moſt part the neareſt the ground; 
which diligence they renew every eight or ten days, 
or oftener, if the weather chance to be wet, taking 
away all the new ſhoots which they will abundantly 
make, ever leaving only the principal ſhoot ; which, 
that it may not be prejudiced by the winds, or the 
feet of the people (who frequently, during the pro- 
greſs of the Melons ſown between them, muſt go to 
nip off the running branches, and cultivate them, and 
who, at the ſame time, with great convenience, do 
this work about the Vines,) they gently tie, as ſoon 
as it is capable of it, to a ſmall ſtick; and if, as it 
often happens, it proves very luxuriant, they nip off 
its top; and this rubbing off of the young ſhoots they 
continue till the month of October, (though unleſs 


there be frequent rains, there will, -about the begin- |. 


ning of Auguſt, be few ſhoots to eaſe them of, ) whilſt 
ſometimes the principal ſhoots will bear fruit in ſmall 
bunches of five or ſix Grapes each ; but as they are 


Bearing, is only to 
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always late, they will not ripen ; wherefore, that the 
ſtrength of the plant may not be leſſened or impaired 
thereby, they generally crop them off; after which 
they let the Vines remain till pretty early in the ſpring, 
when the intermediate crop of Cauliflowers, or Broc- 
colt of Cauliflowers is taken off; then in the month 
of February, they open the earth about the foot of 
each plant, and clear it of its ſuperficial. roots, and 
manure it in the manner before deſcribed in the culti- 
vation of thoſe in the old way. The third year they 
dreſs the ſhoot ſo as to leave but one eye upon it, and 


_ afterwards digging all the ground in the intermediate 


—— to requite the expence of culture, they ſow a 
rt of Kidney-beans, which not riſing above a foot 
in height, or ſcarce ſo much, does not prejudice the 
young Vines; to which they now give ſomewhat 
more ſubſtantial ſticks, whereto they continue to tie 
them, as alſo to rub off any new ſhoots that th 
make, viſiting them for that end; as alſo to crop o 
all rhe laviſh tops of the ſhoots, only three or four 
times in the ſummer; and the next year in dreſſing, 
they beſtow ſubſtantial ſtakes on them, whereto they 
tie them with Broom twigs, or ſmall Ofiers when they 
begin to be in a pretty good ſtate of bearing, produ- 
cing two or three pretty large bunches of Grapes which 
(as thoſe of the antecedent year) ripen well, but come 
not to be the full of their bearing till the fourth or 
fifth year; however, they anticipate thoſe ordered the 
other way three or four years; and this is withal the 
ſurer way of the two, ſince in cutting off the heads of 
the —— many are loſt, whereas ii way, few, if 
any fail. | | 
N. B. What is before ſaid of a Vine's coming to its full 
e underſtood in reſpe to the quantity 
of the fruit, a little more or leſs ; for as to the quality, it 
is generally eſteemed to be meliorating till the twentieth 
year (being duly cultivated,) and the wines coming from it 
richer and better; and in Chianti they mix not with their 
beſt Grapes, thoſe of the produft of Vines of a leſs age than 


fifteen or ſixteen years, and pretend they are always melio- | 


rating for fifty years. 

The Vines being by one or 6ther of thoſe methods, 
brought to a full bearing ſtate, they mult be annually 
dreſſed, according to the vigour of the plant, and 
duly ſtaked. 1 

In dreſſing, to thoſe of moderate ſtrength and vigour, 
they leave but one eye, or at moſt two; and to the 
moſt ſtrong and vigorous, but three or four at the ve- 
ry moſt; and then they tie them not as they do when 
they are but one or two, but fixing. another leſs ſub- 
ſtantial ſtick in the ground near the main one, to the 
top of which, for its better ſupport, they tie it with 
an Oſier; they bend down, and fix the head thereto - 
in the following form. | 


And ſometimes, when they find one of a very extra- 
ordinary vigour, and that has two good: heads, they 
leave them both, and diſpoſing of one in the manner 
Juſt before related, to the other, having fixed ano- 
ther ſtick on the other fide of the principal ſtake, 


and tied it, they in the like manner bend down to 
tie thereto, when it comes to form the following 


This done, they continue from time to time to bind 
the new ſhoots to the ſtakes, and to nip off the tops of 
them, when too luxuriant, till towards the time of 
ripening. When the dog days are paſt, they diſbur- 


den them of ſome of their leaves, to expoſe the fruit 
14 C | then 


1 


figure. 


then turning colour more to the ſun, and to accelerate | 
the ripening of it. | | 
N. B. at is ſaid above in relation to the leaving 
more than one head, and the ordering thereof, only re- 
lates to ſuch as are in vineyards on the plains and illi; 
for in the mountains, as their ſtakes are ſtronger and thick- 
er, they affix ſome wood work to them; on which frame 
they 2 and ſometimes three heads, making the ſhape 
a Wheet. 

ere alſo it may be proper to obſerve, That all landlords 
of vineyards, at letting them, ever reſerve to themſelves 
_ the privilege of viſiting them at their pleaſure, to ſee if 
they are duly dreſſed, and not more eyes left to a Vine than 
there ought to be; for it is poſſible, in three years time, 
only by prime, to ſpoil the beft vineyard that is, paſt 
almoſt the power of art to recover it, and at the ſame 
time make it yield much wine; for it is but leaving inſtead 
of one or two ches, five or fix; and of three or four, 
- eight or nine, and it will be reduced unto ſo weak and ex- 


bauſted a fate, and the Vines fo run into wood, that it | 


will be paſt recovery; and the only method is to cut the 
' Vines down a foot of fix inches under ground, and rear 
up a new boot, which, beſides the time that > x be leſt 
in ſo doing, will hardly after all, prove effeFual. And 
this manner of pernicious pruning the Italians call a laſcia 
podera, which in Engliſh, is quit farm, which is a proper 
term enough. 
As for the time of dreſſing Vines, if it may properly 
be ſo called, there is nothing wherein thoſe 0 
differ more, ſome performing it immediately _ the 
Grapes are gathered, as in Carignano and Val d'Ar- 
no; others 1 it at all times, as their conveniency 
permits, and if the ſeaſon is mild and open (leaving 
a oungeſt Vines till the laſt,) from November to 
1 and in Chianti, as the 
their Vines late to move, they do it late in the month 
of March, and even to the beginning of April; others 
again do it at twice, in November, when they leave 
an eye extraordinary, and in March they cut off that 
extraordinary eye, which laſt method ſeems to be the 
beſt ; though, to have cuttings for a new planta- 
8 it can only properly be done in February or 
ar 
As to ſowing in their vineyards, they alſo differ as 
much. In Chianti they leave a ſpace of about three 
feet from their Vines, from thence to the low wall, 
many ſow Wheat; and though the ſoil ſeems to be 
little elſe but ſtones, and ſuch as only can be worked 
by a mattock, yet it bears prodigious crops, thirteen 
or twenty for one. Others again, in that ſpace, will 
only ſow the low ſorts of Kidney-beans, Lentils, and 
ſuch low plants, and others again will not ſow any, 
the leaſt thing at all, as in the general they do not in 
the vineyards on the hills, but in the plains, after the 
heads of their Vines are riſen ſo high, as to be higher 
than the tops of Beans, they make no difficulty be- 
tween every row of Vines, to ſow a row of them, as 
the moſt ſcrupulous do not, to ſow late in April a 
row of low Kidney-beans ; whilſt ſome of late, lay- 
ing two rows of Vines into one, whereof with ſtrong 
ſtakes and canes they make a ſort of eſpaliers, and in 
the middle, (that is between row and row,) being 
near four feet from each, plant a row of Artichokes, 
which they ſay, being well dug in their proper ſeaſons, 
part of the nouriſhment going to the Vines, does them 
more good than harm. 


As for the ſeaſon of digging their vineyards, they all | 


agree that the later it is done in the year, the better 
it is; wherefore, in the places where they ſow no- 
thing, they let that work alone till the latter end of 
April, or beginning of May, when according to the 
nature of the ground, they do it with a ſpade or mat- 
tock. And again, the more eſpecially to kill the 
weeds, and forward the 2 of the plants, they 
ſtir it with a ſtrong hoe or mattock, * when they 
can, with a ſpade in the dog days; but in ſo doing 
they take a moſt particular care that they touch not 
any of the roots of the Vines, for that, if it d d not 
kill them, would at leaſt make them wither, and 
ſpoil their fruit. — | 
2 


region 1s colder, and | 


N. B. The more the wines boil, the drier they will be, 
; the colour deeper, and the leſs, the. feveeter and paler ; 


. ſhift it into another, and in @ few hours into a third and 


in quality, as well as leſs ripe, than thoſe that grow 


| 
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6. As for manuring their vineyards in all parts, when 
they are in a bearing condition, they practiſe it but 
once in five or fix years, when they open the earth 
about the roots, and taking away the ſmall ones, 
which they may have made towards the ſuperficies, 
they throw in a handful or two of ſheeps dung, or of 
that of goats or deer, for if any of theſe are not eaſily 
or in ſufficient 1 to be had, then of parboiled 
Lypines, which, although agreeable to the Vine, 
yet being of little ſubſtance, muſt be the oftener re- 
peated, every three years at leaſt, when they cover it 


again; and this n in the months of October 
and November, that the winter rains falling thereon, 


may make it deſcend to the utmoſt fibres of the roots, 
and afford them nouriſhment. ; 
7. The ſeaſon for gathering the Grapes, and making 


the vintage, is very uncertain, depending upon the 
weather that has been the preceding ſpring and ſum- 
mer, which makes it ſooner or later fifteen or twenty 
days in Chianti. When the ſeaſon has been good, 
they begin to cut their Grapes about Michaelmas, 
and in the plains a week or ten days ſooner. In 
this they every where govern themſelves according 
to the ripeneſs of their Grapes, and the proſpect of 
* weather, aiming to have a perfect dry ſeaſon to 
o it in. = 
8: The Grapes being of a due ripeneſs, and the 


weather warm and dry, as ſoon as the ſun or wind 


has dried up the dew that was on them, they cut them 


and put them into piggins, and carry them, if at a 
diſtance, on mules, or if near, between two men, to 
the wine vat, and then, either bruiſing them to maſh 
in the ſaid piggins with a club, throw them directly 
therein, or elle into a thing reſembling a vety large 
hopper, with a grate lengthwiſe z then boards being 
laced over the vat, a lad with his feet treads them 
out, the juice, huſks, ſtones, and ſtalks all paſſing 
through the grate into the vat, and fo they continue 
to do till the vat (which uſually contains from four to 
five tons, ſometimes eight, ten, nay, as far as fifteen 
or twenty in ſome large vineyards, in which there are 
ſometimes ſeveral of them) is full, when immediate- 
ly, or ſometimes in a few hours before they fill it, it 
will ſet a boiling, which raiſes the huſks, ſtalks, and 
ſtones to the top, and theſe make a thick cruſt, and 
thus it continues boiling for many days, more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of it, till it be fit to be drawn 
off, which is to be diſtinguiſhed by the palate, where- 
in the greateſt ſkill in —— wine conſiſts. The low - 
wines of the plains are ready in about ten days, thoſe 
of the hills in about fifteen, of the mountains of Chi- 
anti eighteen or twenty, and ſometimes more; in the 
haſtening or retarding whereof the weather has ſome 
ſhare, ſo that when they are near ready, they taſte 
them every eight hours. 


and what is ſaid above, is to he underſtood of red wines, 
which are the chief produce of this country, whilſt to 
make their ſtrong white wines or muſcadines, they gather 
their Grapes carefully, and lay them three or four days or 
more in the ſun, taking care to carry them within doors, 
or under ſhelters, in the night time, that ſo no dew may 
fall on them. 
And when they are put into the vat, they let them beil 
but little, five or fix days at moſt, and then put them into 
the caſt, ſbiſting them from one caſt to another, twice or 
thrice to make them become fine; and for the Verdea or 
White Flarence, as it is called, they dratv it off from the 
vat almoſt as ſoon as it begins to boil, and has raiſed the 
cruſt, and then letting it boil in the caſt into which they 
have drawn it, thirty-ſix hours, or at moſt tevo days, they 


fourth, to prevent aud check the fermentation, which gives 
it the ſweetneſs.it has; but then it is never perfectly fine, 
though ſome people both in Italy and England, eſpecially 
among the women, are very fond of it. 

N. B. Thoſe Grapes at the end of the bunches are tven ler 


Curious 


nigher 10 the ftalk, and therefore ſome extreme 
| ; perſons, 
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perſons, to mate a ſmall ity of very "choice wines, 
cut them off, and make a Wine by ntſelf, which is much 
inferior to that which is made of the upper part of the 
bunch. This practice, though attended with trouble, may 
be recommended for à larger parcel, in ſuch years as the 
Grapes are hardly ripe, to have ſome wine, at leaſt, in 
erection. ; 
1 B. Thoſe perſons who value themſelves on making 
the beſt wines, and endeavour to keep up the reputation 
of their vineyards and cellars, in cutting ther Grapes, 
leave the unripe, or thoſe that are infected with a rotten- 
neſs, together, till the laſt, and with them make a vat or 
more, by themſelves of vin ſcauro, or refuſe wine, which | 
ſerves for common uſe, for which alſo they mix water with | 
the bottom of their vats, and the buſts, Sc. and mate 
qa pleaſant briſk drink much preferable to water cyder, but 
the weather once coming in warm, turns it eager and un- 
drinkable, 
9. When the wines are found to be ready, they 
ceed to draw them off, which are now properly called 
wines (before which they are termed moſto, i. e. in 
Engliſh, wort,) for which purpoſe, within three or 
four inches of the. bottom of the vat, there is a cock 
fixed therein. When in ſmall barrels, they carry and 
put into the large butts, which in Chianti hold, ſome 
of them, ſeven or eight tons, but generally two or 
three tons, made of thick Cheſtnut, the ſtaves being 
more than an inch and a half thick, and more than 
twice as high as they are long, which they never 
waſh, but having left a gallon or two, it may be 
three or four, of wine in them, when they draw it 
off the ſpring or ſummer before, when they ate about 
filling them again to clear them out, they ſend in a 
lad at the door, which is made in the head of the 
caſk, to do it with a ſponge, and to waſh it with 
ſome new wine, and this without wiping off any of the 
argol, which they think preſerves the wine the better. 
In which caſks, which laſt many years, (and have ar- 
gol in them of the thickneſs ſometimes of three or 
2. inches) they let them remain till they have an 
opportunity of ſelling them, taking care to keep 


them full quite to the bung with a wooden — — | 


This is what they practiſe in Chianti, where the 

wines are made, and whence, from thoſe butts they 
are drawn into flaſks, and carried at the expence of 
about a crown for a mule-load, to Florence, in order 
for exportation; but in other places they draw them 
off into leſs caſks, of which wines, except ſome Car- 
niguano's, and thoſe of Val d' Arno, few or none are 
exported, but ſerve for the conſumption of the coun- 
try. Some of theſe have a pleaſant flavour and briſk- 
neſs, though of no great body, many of which will 
not keep the ſummer over, except in cool cellars, in 
the places where made, ſuch 1s the nice nature of this 
country wines in general. Nor are the choiceſt Chi- 
anti's exempt, for at two ſeaſons of the year, the be- 


ginning of June and September, the one when the 


rapes are in flower, and the other when they begin 


to ripen, ſome even of the beſt wines are apt to change, 
eſpecially at this latter ſeaſon ; not that they turn ea- 
ger, but take a moſt unpleaſing taſte, which renders 
them unfit not only for drinking, but even to make 
vinegar of, and is called the ſettembrine. And what 
is moſt ſtrange, is, that one caſk drawn out of the 
ſame vat ſhall. be infected, and another not, but be 


E good, and yet have both been kept in the | 


ame cellar too. 

As this change happens not to wine in flaſks, though 
that will turn eager, I am apt to attribute it to ſome 
fault in filling of the caſk, which muſt always be kept 
full, which either by letting alone too long, till the 
decreaſe be too great, and the ſcum that there natu- 
rally is on all wine, thereby Veg too much dilated, 
is ſubject to break, or elſe being N 

ing up, gives it that vile taſte of a rotten Vine leaf. 
But againſt this there is a very ſtrong objection, that 
this defect ſeizes the wine at a particular ſeaſon, in 
September, over which if it gets, it will hold good 
for many years. 8 ; 
As for the time that the wines are fit to drink, the 


roken by haſty fill- | 
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poorer ſort of people drink that of the plains althoſt 
as ſoon as drawn off, but from the 11th of November 
may be ſaid to be its proper ſeaſon. * 
Thoſe of the hills are a very pleaſant drink about 
Chriſtmas, and during the ſpring, but till June the 
Chianti's are not eſteemed to be fit for drinking, tho? 
they are fit for exportation in butts in December, and 
in the flaſks and cheſts about the beginning of Fe- 
bruary; but if ſooner ſhipped off in that manner, . 
h apparently fine, there will be a ſediment in 
the flaſks. | 
The art of brewing wines (further than the throwing . 
into each great butt the quantity of two or three hat- 
fuls of the choiceſt Grapes they had preſerved, and 
laid on mats in the ſun for that purpoſe, which were 
picked from the ſtalks, and are eſteemed proper for 
their wines to feed on, and which they call governo) 
was not known in Chianti (though the hofts here 
practiſed ſomething like it, mixing the ſmall wines of 
this country with the ſtrong ones of other parts, and 
fining their white wines with iſinglaſs, whites of eggs, 
lime, and the like, and were thought to put allum 
into the red wines to preſerve them, and promote a 
thirſt in their gueſts) till on the breaking out of the 
French war, an Engliſh merchant from Bourdeaux 
came into theſe parts, with a view to accommodate. 


the wines which were made in the beſt parts of Chi- 


anti, and were naturally of a true bright ruby, with 
a pleaſant flavour, and a filky ſoftneſs, to the Engliſh 
palates, then in love with the deep-coloured rough 
clarets, who inſtructed them firſt in the making of 
black wines with a Labrufeo or wild Grape, which, 
being mixed with the Chianti's, giving them a deeper 
colour and a rougher taſte, and being liked in Eng- 
land, gave the firſt occaſion to great quantities bein 

ſent thither every year in caſſes, in making of whic 

the ſaid gentleman was the firſt that inſtructed them, 
for before, their caſks were, as above related, very 
unwieldy. This put them alſo (there being a demand 
for their wines) upon increaſing and enlarging their 
cultivations, and making ſome of them in ſuch places 
as the expoſition was not very proper for, as alſo to 
cultivate in vineyards the ſaid Labruſco or wild Grape, 
and which certainly was the moſt proper to mix with 
their other Grapes 1n the vat, boiling them together. 
So all ſucceeded pretty well till the year 1607, when 
the vintage proving very bad, and there being a great 
demand of their wines for England, by mixing the 
low wines with the high ones of Chianti, which that 


. . ſeaſon were not very good, they brought theſe wines 


into ſuch a diſreputation, that they have never been 
able to regain their credit, though they have ſince, 
many times, had thoſe that are good. * 

At preſent, therefore, what goes for England is 
chiefly in cheſts, and no more black wines, as uſed 
to be formerly, and theſe are ſent juſt as they are 
made; but ſtill in Chianti, as they have cultivations 
of the Bruſco Grape (which however is much difterent 
from the wild one, and becomes much larger and 
more generous,) they continue to mix them with other 
Grapes, which gives the great colour as well as'rough- 
neſs to their wines, and 1s agreeable enough to the 
Engliſh taſte. 

Having thus acquainted you with. what I know and 
can learn in relation to the making and managing of 
vineyards, and the wines they produce, it remains 
for me to add an evil, that beſides the ordinary ones 
of. hails, ſtorms, and froſts, attends the cultivation 
of Vines in Chianti, and the parts contiguous, for 
in the plains there is no ſuch thing, and that is a i 
ſmall kind of blackiſh, or very dark green caterpil- 
lar, which in the month of May attacks the young 
ſhoots of the Vines, when the Grapes are in embryo, 
and deſtroys them; for which however they have a 
molt certain remedy, Which is to make a little ring 
of birdlime round the foot of each Vine, about eight 
inches above the ground, which none of theſe noxious 
inſects (Which I preſume proceed from the earth, and 
are not brought in the air, as ſome of the like are 
thought to be, though theſe come generally with an 


eaſterly 
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- eaſterly dry wind) being able to paſs, moſt effectually 


does the buſineſs; and as they in thag region come 
almoſt every year, the trouble of ſo providing againſt 
them is become habitual to the cultivators. 


The manner of making wine in Champaign, and how it 
may be propagated in other provinces, to bring it to 
per feckion. 


Wine is ſo delicate a liquor, and an aliment ſo proper 
to give ſtrength, and to preſerve health, if uſed with 
moderation, that one may very well wonder, that in 
moſt of the provinces of France, they make it with fo 
much negligence in all thoſe places, where it might 
be excellent. 

The Champenois are exempted from this reproach, 
and whether it be from a delicacy of taſte, or a deſire 


of making an advantage of their wines, or a facility |. 


in rendering, them better, they have been always more 
induſtrious to make them more exquiſite, than thoſe 
of the .other provinces of the kingdom. 

It is true, it is ſcarce eighty years ſince they have ſtu- 
died to make pale wine, which is very near white, 
but before, their red wine was made with more care 
and neatneſs, than any other of the wines of the 
kingdom. | : 

I ſhall not enter upon the ancient or modern diſpute, 
as to the preference between the wines of Champaign 


and Burgundy, but content myſelf with taking no- 


tice of · all that the people of Champaign have invent- 
ed to give the fineneſs and agreeableneſs to their wines; 
and by the obſervation that may be made therefrom, 
it will be eaſy to ſee that the ſame may be imitated in 


other provinces, ſo as to come pretty near that light- 


neſs and exquiſiteneſs. | | 
If theſe eſſays ſhall give hopes of ſucceſs for the future, 


the wines of thoſe provinces might be brought to per- 


fection by degrees where they might be delicious, and 
where they are but pyor, becauſe they have never 


| ſtudied to give them that fineneſs. 


In order to have the wine excellent, the Vines ought 


to be well expoſed to the ſun, eſpecially to the ſouth, 


and alſo on the decline, or in the manner of a little 


hill, rather than on the plain. Vines ſhould be well 


choſen, and ſhould be ſuch as generally produce 
none but ſmall black Grapes : the bottom of the ſoil 
ſhould be good, a little ſtony, and not naturally 
moiſt. The grain of the ſoil of Champaign is very 
fine, and has a ſingular quality that is not found in 
other provinces, 

As theſe kinds of lands are light, there is occaſion to 
dung them from time to time, and to lay on new 


earth; but the dunging ought to be ſparingly done, | 


for too much of it will render the wine ſoft and inſi- 
pid, and apt to be ropy it ought to be commonly 
cow dung, becauſe that is not ſo hot as horſe dung. 
In ſtrong lands it may be mingled with horſe dun 

and ſheeps dung, provided that the horſe dung be 15 
rotten, that it may be reduced to a powder, and that 
there be but one half as much as of the cow dung, 
otherwiſe it will burn the Vines. Let it be laid on a 
trench or pit, and mix one layer of dung and another 
of new earth, and let it lie and rot during a whole 
winter, and toward the month of February take from 
thence half a baſket of every Vine, eſpecially for each 
new plant, to help them to puſh forth. It is ſuffici- 


ent for a vineyard to be dunged once in eight or ten 


years, or an eighth or a tenth part every year. 

After the dung has been carried, the Vines ought to 
be opened round about, and a little trench to be made 
round the foot of the Vine, in order to bury the dung 
at a proper time. | 

Divers perſons leave it there many weeks before 
they bury it, but this is not the beſt way, for the air, 
the cold, or the ſun, will be apt to diſſipate the moſt 


ſubtile ſubſtance of it; but when it is neither too cold 


nor too hot, it may be left open eight or ten days to 
exhale its ill ſavour, eſpecially the dung of ſheep. 


They give to a Vine four ordinary dreſſings, accord- 


ing to their ſeaſons; but 1t is proper to take notice of 


one thing, which is ſcarcely obſerved in Champaign, 
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which is, that they cut their Vines in the month of 
February, and even in January, inſtead of which the 
ought never to begin to cut them till after the 14th 
of February : when they are cut before, they puſh 
forth ſooner, and are expoſed to injury, and are ſome. 
times killed, if any hoar froſts come preſently after 
they have been cut; but when they ſtay till after the 
14th of the month of February, there is no danger of 
their being injured by the froſts. 
The va of vignerons leave them to under- 
take the cultivation of more Vines than they well can 
manage, and for this reaſon they cut their Vines in 
January, which does an infinite injury to them, and 
to the greatelt part of the plants, which they are ſen- 
ſible of for many years. 
In Champaign they cultivate two ſorts of Vines, which 
they call the high Vines and the low Vines. The 
high Vines are ſuch as they leave to grow in thoſe 
laces that are leſs fine, to the height of four or five 
cet; the low Vines are thoſe, which they do not ſuffer 
to grow above three feet high; theſe they inter, 
or ravale, according to the country term, every year, 
ſo as to leave but a little of the end to appear, which 
is repeated annually. 
The high Vines produce plentifully, and give often 
ſeven or eight pieces of wine an arpent ; the low Vines 
produce but little, but then the Vine is much more 
delicate; they often do not give above two pieces of 
wine an arpent, oftentimes leſs, ſeldom three, but 
much ſeldomer four. 
In order that the wine may be the finer, all the wines 
which give the white Grapes muſt be taken away, and 
thoſe alſo that give the large black Grapes, but one 
need not pluck theſe up, but graft them. 
But ſometimes theſe grafts will not ſucceed, which 
being obſerved, they muſt be plucked up, and new 
ones that have a root ſet in their room, which they 
chuſe out of the nurſeries, that are common in the 
country. They ordinarily purchaſe theſe plants for a 
piſtole a thouſand. | | 
A private man that has a great many Vines, may make 
himſelf nurſeries. | 
Theſe plants that have a root are put into the earth, 
in the middle of a great hole about a foot deep, which 
they make with a ſtake, or ſtrait matrock, or pickax, 
and theſe produce ſooner than the others, which have 
no root. A plant that has a root begins to give wine 
a little the third year, indifferently the fourth and fifth, 


and in abundance in the following years, and ſo for 


above ſixty years. | 
Theſe new plants ought to be dunged the ſecond year, 
and in the ſixth year, and afterwards in the eighth and 


tenth as other Vines. | 


It will be to the purpoſe every year, to pull up part 
of the old plants, which take up room — ab 


little or nothing, and by this means a vineyard will be 


conſtantly renewed, as one may ſay, and in a perfect 
good condition. | 
When there are dews or humidities in May, June, 
and September, the vignerons muſt not be ſuffered 
to enter the vineyards in a morning, for the dews of 
theſe months are commonly very cold, if the ſun do 
not draw them up, which burns'the leaves of the Vines 
which are touched before they are drawn up. 
It is very eſſential not to enter the vineyards at the 
time when there is hoar froſt, or ſhowers attended 
with froſt, for this will certainly kill the Vines. 
The vineyards muſt be weeded now and then, and it 
there be any beetles, which are pernicious animals to 
plants, they muſt be picked off and put into ſacks, 
and burnt at ſome diſtance from the vineyard, and the 
aſhes buried. 
About the end of June, and alſo of the month of 
May, according as the vineyard is advanced, it is ne- 
ceſſary to cut off the end of each twig, that the plant 
may grow no more in height, and that it may convey 
all its nouriſhment to the Grapes, It is enough, if it 
have two feet and a half, or three at moſt, above 
ground ; all the reſt is to'be cut off, as muſt alſo the 
| tops 
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or ends of the young 
from the bottom or ſides of the ſtocks. This ought 
to be done twice, thrice, or four times. in a ſummer, 
according as the Vines put forth, more or leſs in cer- 
tain years. | | 
In the ſpring ſeaſon they put a prop to every Vine to 
ſapport it; they ought to be choſen, as much as may 
be, of Oak, and to procure them of the quarter or 
heart thereof, if you are willing to go to the charge 
of it. Theſe will laſt above twenty years, and when 
they are once made ſharp, they will always keep ſo, 
for when they begin to rot, they periſh equally 
throughout, and remain always pointed. The other 
laſt ſcarce four or five years, and the maſters muſt 
have an eye over the ſervants when they ſharpen them 
yearly, that they do not cut them too much, and 
make them too ſhort, and that they do not break a 
great many that might ſerve; for oftentimes in cutting 
off that which is rotted, they cut off two or three 
inches of-that which is ſound, which prejudices it as 
to duration. They call theſe props foot-props. 
When a vineyard has been cultivated and managed 
during the ſummer after the accuſtomed manner, and 
the vintage time approaches, when they have made 
choice of, and prepared a new caſk that will contain 
it, and when the preſs has been waſhed, cleaned, and 
rubbed over, you muſt be watchful to find when 
the Grapes are come to maturity, for if they are too 
ripe, the wine will not be ſufficiently 1 2 if they 
are too green, it will be hard, more difficult, and 
longer before it is fit to be drank. _ 
In the provinces of Languedoc and Provence, the 
Grapes have too — ſtones, they have too man 
white ones; they ſuffer them to be too ripe, whic 
gives them over much liquor; they let their ſtocks 
grow to be too old, and do not renew them often 
enough; they are planted for the moſt part 


ſhoots, which proceed , 


of the ſun good enough. | 

To make an excellent wine of the firſt preſſing, hav- 
ing firſt well examined the maturity of the Grapes, 
you ought to endeavour not to gather them bur on 
days that are very dewy, and in hot years, after a lit- 
tle rain, when you can be ſo happy as to have it. As 
the Grapes are not ripe till toward the end of Septem- 
ber, and ſometimes the beginning of October, dew is 
rarely wanted in vintage time. This dew gives the 
Grapes a flower or farina on the outſide, which they 
call azur, and inwardly a freſhneſs, which cauſes that 
it doth not heat very eaſily, and that the wine is not 
coloured. 4 = 

It is very lucky, if there chances to-be a miſty day in 
dry years, which now and then happens, for the 


wine is not only thence more white and delicate, but | 
the quantity is by much the greater, being augment- | 
ed by near one fourth part. A private perſon who 


has but twelve pieces of wine, in gathering his vin- 
tage in a morning which has the ſun without dew, will 
have ſixteen or ſeventeen, if the morning be miſty, 
and fourteen or fifteen if it has no miſt, but yet has 
a good dew ; the reaſon of this is, that the dew, and 
above all, the miſt renders the Grapes 
the whole in a manner turns into wine. 
The wine produced from the Grapes that have not 
been warmed the moment they are cut, will ſtill re- 


main much paler, whereas, when the ſun has warm- | 
ed the ſubſtance of the Grape, it will become more | 


but the quantity will | 


red by the motion of ee 

be leſſened either by reaſon of tranſpiration, or be- 
cauſe the rind has been thickened and hardened by 
the ſun, whereby it yields its juice with more difficulty. 
This, which experience has taught, is of ſo much 
the more concern, by how much the more certain it is. 
They agree in Champaign, that the wine which they 


call river wine, is ordinarily paler than that of the | 


mountains, but they do not give the reaſon for it. I 


believe the vineyards that are near a river enjoy all the | 
night a freſh air, which the river exhales, whereas | 


the vineyards of mountains do not _—_ mou the 
night, that warmth which proceeds from the ex 


— 


— — 


n too | 
good bottoms, or too moiſt, and have not an aſpect | 


tender, ſo that | 


They 


ala: | 
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tions of the earth, and it is that which makes we bo- 


lour more or leſs; alſo when the years are very hot, 
they cannot, either to thoſe of the rivers, or of the 
mountains, warrant the colour; and when the years 
are cold, neither the wines of the mountains not thoſe 
of the rivers are coloured; the reaſon is the ſame, be- 
cauſe the wines of the rivers are more ſoft, forward, 
and ſooner fit for drinking, than the others that are 
harder, more heady, and . Fete” 
gather not all the Grapes without diſtinction, 
neither at all hours in the day, but they chuſe the 
ripeſt and blueſt; thoſe are the beſt, and make the 
moſt exquiſite wine, whoſe berries grow not too cloſe 
er, but are a little ſeparated, whereby they 
ripen perfectly well, for thoſe that are cloſe joined 
er never ripen 9" A they cut them with 
a imall crooked knife, with as much neatneſs and 
as little of the tail as they can, and they lay them 


* the baſkets, ſo as not to bruiſe one 
ra 


With thirty Grape - gatherers they will run over a vine- 
yard of thirty arpents in three or four hours, to make 
one firſt preſſing of ten or twelve pieces. 

In wet years t care ſhould be taken not to put 
any Grapes that is ſpoiled into the baſkets, and at all 
times you muſt be very careful to cut away the rotten 
Grapes, or thoſe that are bruiſed, or quite dried up, 
but you muſt never pull them off the bunches. 

They begin the gathering of Grapes half an hour af- 
ter ſun-riling, and if the ſun is not clouded, and is a 
little hot about nine or ten o'clock, they leave off ga- 
thering, and make their ſack, which is one of the firſt 
preſſing, becauſe after this hour the Grape being warm, 
the wine will be of a red colour or teint, and will be 
a long while very —_— 

Upon theſe occaſions they get a great number of ga- 
therers, to be able to make up a ſack for preſſing in 
two or three hours; if it be overcaſt, they may gather 
the whole day, becauſe the Grape will preſerve its 
freſhneſs upon the ſtock. | | 

The gatherers and preſſers ought to take great care 
that the Grapes be neither foul nor heated when they 
are preſſed, and alſo that the Grapes have their flow- 
er under the preſs. - | 

When the preſs is near the vineyard, it is eaſy to pre- 
vent the wine from having a colour, becauſe the 
Grapes may be carried —_ and neatly in a little 
time; but when they are two or three leagues off, 
they being obliged to ſend the Grapes in caſks and in 
carts, to preſs it as ſoon as may be, it is hardly to be 
avoided but that the wine will be coloured, except in 
ſome very moiſt and cold years. 
This 1s a certain principle, that when the Grapes are 
cut, the ſooner they are preſſed the more pale and 
delicate is the wine; for by how much the more wine 
ſtands upon the marc, the redder it is, 16 that it is of 
great importance to haſten the gathering of the Grapes 
and preſſing of them. | 

The preſſes of Champaign are very commodious. 
The particular perſons that have many vineyards of 
their own, have them in or near the ſame vineyards ; 
in ſmall places the preſſes are bannaux, which are of 
different ſizes and faſhions. An exact deſcription of 
theſe ſeveral preſſes will be inſerted in the article of 
Wines. | 
The ſmall ones are about ſeven feet and a quarter, 
the middle ones about ten or twelve, the large ones 
fifteen or eighteen ; the leaſt, which they call eti- 
quets, coſt ſeven or eight hundred livres; the ſecond, 


Which they call a cage or a teiſſons, about two thou- 


ſand franks; the large ones a thouſand crowns, and 
ſometimes more, according as the wood is cheaper or 
dearer in certain places. In Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, where the wood is ſcarce, theſe ſorts of preſſes 
coſt a very great price, and but few perſons are in cir- 
cumſtances to he at the charge of them. mY 
When the Grapes have been put under the preſs, or 
on the marc, che put three great rods or poles of 
ten or twelve inches round upon them, one at either 
end in length, and the third in the middle on the 
14 D ſame 
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_ lame lde theſe at the extremities ſerve to deſcribe}, 


the lines which they ought. to follow with their cut- 
ting ſhovels in cutting the marc, the ſubſtance ſqueez- 
ed on two ſides ; after the cut is made, th 
on theſe poles and on the Grapes, planks 
of the preſs ; and upon theſe planks half beams of 
eight or nine inches 1quare, which they call. moyaux, 
at a foot diſtance one from the other; they put four 
or five rows of theſe mayaux acroſs, one upon another, 
which elevate' it with the bag about four or five feet, 
and they let down upon the whole three or four 
great beams of an immenſe weight, which are placed 
in the middle of the preſs acroſs, -and borne up at one 
end by two ſtrong ſide beams, which are ſunk: fifteen 
or twenty feet in the ground, and which are faſtened 


to the baſes which croſs them; at the other end there | 


is a cage as they call jt, or a wheel with a ſcrew, to 
raiſe or lower theſe oy; beams upon the moyaux, 
and thus to preſs the Grapes ; then they preſently 
raiſe, by the means of a ſcrew, the end of the trees 
on the ſide of the wheel, or of the cage, which lowers 
the other end of the cheeks or ſide beams; then they 
drive with a great mallet two or four wooden quoins 
between the notch, which is in the fide beams or 
cheeks; and theſe beams are alſo lowered to keep 
them in their poſition, and to prevent them from 
riſing : and after this they lower the other end by the 
aid of the ſcrew, which ſerves alſo to raiſe it. 
They uſe in theſe preſſes large ſteel ſhovels, about a 
foot in breadth, and one and a half in depth, very 
heavy, and ſharp at the bottom, to cut the marc of 
the Grapes eaſily at the four ſides. 
The firſt time they lower the great beams upon the 
Grapes, they call the wine that runs out, the wine of 
goute, becauſe it is the fineſt and moſt. exquiſite in 
the Grape. This wine 1s very thin, and has not body 
enough: ſome call this firſt preſſing Pabaiſſement ; 
this muſt be done with a great deal of dexterity and 
* briſkneſs, that the beams may be raiſed immediately, 
to thruſt back to the middle inſtantly all the Grapes 


which. are. ſlipped to the ſides of the preſs, that they | 


- may be briſkly preſſed the ſecond or third time. They 
call theſe two other lowerings of the beams the firſt 


and ſecond cutting; they muſt be done in leſs than | 


an hour, if you would have the wine very pale, be- 


cauſe time is not to be given the Grapes to heat, nor 


the liquor to remain upon the marc. 

They ordinarily mix the wine of the abaiſſement, or 
firſt lowering, with that of the firſt and ſecond cut; 
and ſometimes, but very rarely, according as the years 
are more or leſs hot; and thence they call a wine of 
the firſt preſſing fine. 

Some reſerve one or two carteaux of the firſt taſte, 


which is that of the firſt lowering, by itſelf; but it is | 


too ſmall or thin, and has not a ſufficient body for 
keeping for tranſportation. 1 ; 

There are ſome {kilful perſons who pretend, that the 
firſt lowerings of the wines ought not to be mixed 
but with thoſe of the firſt cut, becauſe that is much 
more delicate than that of the ſecond or third; and 
that beſides there is time enough to mix them after- 
wards, if they are found to be too thin and pale 


enough; and the rather becauſe there is no remedy, 


if it be done at the firſt. 


At every cut they raiſe che reat beams, and they 


take away all the moyaux with the planks; and the | 


rods that are immediately on the Grapes, or upon 
the marc; with theſe ſtecl cutting ſhovels they cut 
the marc on four ſides, and they caſt down with their 


wooden ſhovels that which is cut, and ſpread it even | 
all over the ſquare, to the end that it may not diſperſe | 
ſo eaſily, that is to ſay, in thoſe preſſes which they | 
call etiquets; they take care, that the wheel which is | 
upon the middle may be made to bear, eſpecially up- 
on the rammer, over all the breadth, in ſuch manner | 


that the bag may be equal. | 


Inſtead of the preſſes, a cage, or teiſſons, as the | 
beams bear more upon the ſide of the wheel, than on 
the corners, there mutt needs be more of the marc 


when the bag is placed ſloping toward the wheel than 


lay up- 
the, ſize 


— 


— 


— 
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— 
. 
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1 the moſt delicate and tipeſt Grapes for 


or ten of fine, three or four of the 


„ 
toward the fide of the quoins, it will be eaſdy -com- 
prehended by viewing the deſcriptions of the diffe- 
rent preſſes. It is alſo to be obſerved, that every 
time they cut the Grapes, or the marc, they raiſe up 
the bag, becauſe it has always a certain elevation, in 
ſuch ſort, that it is one third leſs at bottom than at 


N the to . — 


The ſecond cut is more plentiful than the firſt lower- 
ing, and the firſt cut; becauſe the Grapes begin to 
be well bruiſed, and they do not ſlip ſo much to the 
ſides. | 1 LM 

The wine ſtrains from the preſs into a puncheon hav- 
ing the head ſtayed out, or ſome other large veſſel 


prepared for the purpoſe, and ſunk into the ground 


on the foreſide to receive it; it appears at firſt draw- 
ing to be a little upon the red, but it loſes this little 


of its colour according as it is boiled, and as it clari- 


fies itſelf in the tun; and it becomes perfectly white, 
eſpecially when they have preſſed the two firſt cuts 


with much diſpatch; but principally when they have 


gathered the Grapes during the dew, or in a ſhad 


time. Although theſe wines are white, they call 


them gray, becauſe they are 
Grapes. 

If the year be hot, and the wine of the third cut has 
a colour, it muſt be mingled not with that of the 


foregoing, but with that of the fourth; and ſome- 


made only of black 


times, tho? very rarely, with that of the fifth. They 


are not in ſo much haſte for theſe cuts as for the firſt; 


they make an interval of a good half hour between 


the one and the other. The wine that comes thence 
has more of colour than this, which they call the par- 
tridge's eye, or the wine of the cut; it is a ſtrong 
wine, pleaſant, fine, good for an ordinary, but 1s 
better when it is old. 

When the wine of the fourth cut is too deep, they 
do not mingle it with wine of the firſt or ſecond cut, 
but they obſerve to mingle it with wine of the fifth, 


ſixth, or ſeventh cut, which they call wine of the 


reſs, which is of a deep red, pretty hard, but fit for 

ouſhold drinking; but when they are nat in haſte, 
they leave an interval of an hour and a half between 
every one the three laſt cuts ; as much to give time 
to the wine to ſtrain inſenſibly, as to give the preſſers 
time to — or reſt themſelves, for the fatigue is 
very great, they being obliged to carry it on night 
and day for about three weeks. The pfeſſers of 
Champaign preſs the Grapes ſo hard, that after they 
have done, the marc is as hard as a ſtone ; they put 


this marc into old caſks with the heads out, and they 


ſell it to people who draw from it an aqua vitæ of a 
very bad taſte, which they call aqua vitæ of Aixne ; 
but it is good for a great many purpoſes. 
Thoſe who have many vineyards alſo make two, three, 
or four firſt preſſings of the fine wine, by — 7 
their 
; theſe are always much ſuperior the one to the 
other for goodneſs and price, ſo that if the wine of 
one of the firſt preſſings ſells for ſix hundred livres a 
queue, that of the ſecond will not ſell for above four 
hundred and fifty, and that of the third two hundred 
and fifty, although all the Vines are of one and the 
ſame vineyard. four dn aan 
In every firſt preſſing there are ordinarily two thirds 
of fine wine, one half third of wine of the cut, and 


one half third of the wine of the preſs; thus one cu- 


vee of ſive or fix pieces of wine, will conſiſt of nine 
| taille, and two or 
three of the preſs. '> | 
Of the common black Grapes, which remain after the 
firſt, ſecond,” or third cuvee, they make one with 
thoſe that are not very ripe; and which they call ver- 
derons, they make of the whole a wine pretty high- 
coloured, which they ſell to the country people, or 
that ſerves for their domeſtics; they alſo leave theſe 


Grapes two whole days in a great tub before they 


preſs them, to the end that the wine may be the red- 
der; and they mix all that comes from the different 
tailles of this vintage together. | 


2 | The 


The white Grapes don't come into this cuvẽe; they 
leave them upon the ſtock till toward All Saints-day, 
or ſometimes till toward the eighth or tenth of No- 


vember, (at which time the mornings are cold) to make 


of it a vin bourra, as they call it, i. e. a new and 
ſweet white wine that has not worked, which they ſell 
while it is quite hot. 

This wine is ſtill the better when the Grapes have been 
pinched by the white froſts of October and November, 
or at leaſt very cold mornings. A little rottenneſs in 
theſe Grapes does no harm ; you need only take care 
to give the wine time to throw out the filth by the fer- 
ment, and purify. 


This white wine may be mixed with the wine of the 


taille, if you pleaſe, when you have an o uz off 


ſelling it 
very 

good body. p | 
All theſe fine wines ought to be put into a new caſk, 
as alſo ſhould thoſe of the taille; but the red wines, 


ently after it 1s boiled, is makes a 


the green, and thoſe of the preſs, may be put into an | 


old caſk, bur it ought to be a very good one. 
You muſt never rub the tuns over with 
ſhould only waſh them in common water a little while 
before they are filled, and give them time to drain 
well : ſome handfuls of flowers or Peach leaves may 
be mingled with the water, and they pretend that 
this will do the wine good. 3 
In Champaign they rarely put it in any thing but 
pieces, cateaux and cades. | 
he river meaſure is different from that of the moun- 
tains : the pieces of the rivers contain about two hun- 
dred and ten Paris pints (a Paris pint is equal to an 
Engliſh quart ;) the carteau a hundred and ten; the 
pieces of the mountains contain about two hundred 
and forty pints, at the leaſt two hundred and thirty 
Paris 1 0 z and the carteau a hundred and fifteen, 
or a hundred and twenty. * 
They mark regularly with chalk every piece, and eve- 
ry carteau, to denote the firft, ſecond, or third cu- 
vee ; the wine of the cutting of the preſs, the white 
wine, and the green; they alſo write the name of the 
vineyard from whence the Grapes came. | 
A few years ſince, ſome private perſons in Cham- 
paign attempted to make wine as red as that of Bur- 
ndy; and they ſucceeded pretty well as to the co- 
Bur but in my opinion theſe ſorts of wines do not 
come up to thoſe of Burgundy, in that they are not 
ſo ſoft, nor ſo agteeable to the palate: nevertheleſs 
many perſons call for theſe wines, and ſome eſteem 
them the beſt. N 
And as thoſe gray wines are a little fallen, there has 
been made ſome years paſt, a great deal of red Cham- 
paign. Theſe wines do well for Flanders, where they 
are frequently ſold for thoſe of Burgundy. | 
Of all theſe wines, there is none better for health, nor 
more agreeable to the palate, than the gray wine of 
Champaign, of the colour of a partridge's eye, or the 
wines of the two firſt tailles of a firſt preſſing in pretty 
hot years. | FR | 
This wine has a body, a tartneſs, a headineſs, a bal- 
ſamickneſs or F a quickneſs and delicateneſs, 
that exceeds all the moſt exquiſite ones of Burgundy. 
And that which ſhould engage one to drink it, is its 
lightneſs, which makes it ſtrain and 755 quicker thro? 
the body than any other wine in the kingdom. It is a 
miſtake to be of opinion, that the wine of Champaign 
can give the gout, I have ſcarce ever ſeen one gouty 
Por in this whole province, and there need he no 
tter proof. | * 
To make good red wine in Champaign, the black 
Grapes ought to be gathered in the heat of the day; 
care is to e taken to chuſe them well, and not to 
mingle with them the Grapes of the tall Vines, nor 
the green ones, or thoſe that are partly rotten; to 
let Jem be two days in one tub, where the liquor 
ws red by the heat that it contracts there: ſome 
ours before it is put into the preſs, it ought to be 


4 


wine to drink, is pretty pale, and has a | 


brimſtone, you | 


trampled with the feet, and the juice to be mingled 
with the marc; without this the wine will not be of 


* o 
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ey a ſufficient redneſs. If it be let ſtand more than two 


days in the tub, it will taſte too much of the ſtone. 
If it be mingled with the wine of the preſs, it will be 
too thick, too hard, and too unpleaſant. 

The wine of the firſt preſſing being finiſhed, and the 
veſſels marked, they ſet them in a row in a cellar or 
court yard : thoſe who have a great deal of wine and 
are good ceconomiſts, take great care to gather the 


| ſcum that comes out of ery veſſel, while the wines 


ferment, by the means of a kind of tin funnel, made 


\ bending downwards, which lets the ſcum fall into a 


wooden bowl, which is placed between two caſks 
they afterwards put theſe ſcums into the wines of the 
preſs, but nevertheleſs there are but few that uſe this 

iece of ceconomy. 

hey let theſe gray wines ſtand to ferment in the caſks 
ten or twelve days, becauſe theſe wines throw out 
their ferment ſo much the more or leſs lowly, by how 
much they have more or leſs warmth, or as the years 
are more or leſs hot. | 
After the wine has done fermenting, they ſtop up the 
veſſels at the great bung-hole, and leave on the fore- 
ſide an opening, about the bigneſs of a French far- 
thing, by which one may put in his finger; this they 
call le broqueleaur; and they ſtop this up ten or 
twelve days after, with a wooden peg, about two 
inches long, for the more readily taking it out, ard 
putting it in. 
All the while the wines are fermenting, the veſſels 


are to be Kept full, to give them an opportunity of 
| 


caſting out all that is impure. In order for this, they 
muſt £ filled up every two or three days, within a 
fingers breadth of the bung; after they have been 
bunged up, they muſt be filled up every eighth day, 
at the little hole, for the ſpace of two or three weeks 


more; and after that, once a week for a month or 


two; and after that once in every two months, as 


long as the wine remains in the vault, if it be there 
for years. | 


When the wines have not body enough, or are too 


green, as it often happens in moiſt cold years, and 
when they have too much liquor, as in hot and dry 
years, three weeks after the wines have been made, 
hey muſt be rolled in the caſks five or ſix turns to 
mix them well with the lees; and this muſt be con- 
tinued every eight days for three or four weeeks. 
This mixing of the lee with the wine being repeat- 
ed, will ſtrengthen it, ſoften it, ripen it, render it 
more forward, and make it fit to drink in as ſhort a 
time as if it had been tranſported from one place to 
another. | 
The wines muſt be let ſtand in the cellar till toward 
the 10th of April, when they carry them down into 
the vault; but as ſoon as 5 to be cold in au- 
tumn, they are to be carried up again into the cellar: 
it is of conſequence to be obſerved upon this ſubject, 
that the wines ought always to be in cool places, and 
never to ſuffer heat; and as the vaults are cooler in 
ſummer, and warmer in winter than the external air, 
as ſoon as it begins to be hot, the wines muſt be carried 
down, whether they be in pieces or in bottles, into 


the vaults; and when it begins to be cold, they muſt 


be carried up into the cellar. aa 
There has been nothing better invented and more uſe- 
ful, than the manner of drawing off wines. Certain 


. experience convinces, that it is the lee that ſpoil 


wines; and that they are never better and more live- 
ly, than when they have been well drawn off; whe- 
ther you would bottle it, or keep it in pieces, it 
ought always to be drawn off, out of one veſſel into 
another, at leaſt twice into another veſſ-l well waſhed, 
leaving the lee in the former. | 
You ſhould draw off the wines the firſt time towards 
the middle of December, the ſecond towards the 
middle of February, and to fine them in March and 
April, eight days or thereabouts before you bottle it. 
For every piece of wine, you muſt have of ifinglaſs, 


that is the whiteſt, of the weight of a crown of gold, 


weighing two deniers fifteen grains, or ſixty-three 
grains, They take ſo many times the weight of a 
= crown 
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crown of gold, as they have Pres of wine to draw 


off; they put this quantity of iſinglaſs in one or two 
pints of the ſame wines, in a bucket, for a day or 
two, to give it time to diſſolve; others put it in a 
glaſs, or a pint of water, according to the quantity, 
in order to haſten its diſſolving, which is always diffi- 
cult to be done; ſome mix it in a pint of ſpirit of 
wine, or excellent aqua vitz, When the iſinglaſs is 
wn ſoft, they beat it well to divide, and diſtribute; 
t; then, when the parts begin to ſeparate, the put 
in the bucket or veſſel, in which this diſſolution is 
made, ſo many pints of wine as they have caſks or 
pieces to draw off; then they beat the iſinglaſs again 
and paſs it through a ſtrainer, the holes of which 
ſhould be very ſmall; they often pour in of the ſame; 
wine to dilute it well; and when there remains no- 
thing in the ſtrainer, they paſs all the liquor over 
again through a linen cloth, and ſqueeze it very well; 
and afterwards they put one good pint or leſs into each 
caſk, and half a pint into each carteau. 
They ſtir the wine in the piece with a ſtick about the 
middle, without ſuffering the ſtick to go any lower. 
It is ſufficient to ſtir the wine for the ſpace of three or 
four minutes. | 
A certain private perſon has newly contrived a quicker 
method of diſſolving this iſinglaſs; after it has been 
ſteeped one day in water, he melts it in a ſkillet upon 
the fire, and reduces it to a ball, like a bit of paſte, 
and afterwards put it into the wine, where it diſtri- 
butes itſelf with leſs difficulty. After what manner 
ſoever it is diſſolved, care ought to be taken not to 
put in too much liquor, and not to put more than a 
roportionable quantity of water or wine to that of 
iſinglaſs. 


The iſinglaſs works itſelf ordinarily in two or three 


days, though ſometimes it does not clarify the wine 
in fix or eight; but nevertheleſs, you mult wait till 
the wine is clear before you change the veſſel. In the 

winter the ſeaſons are e ſo improper for this, 

that there is a neceſſity of putting iſinglaſs a ſecond 

time into the piece, but then you muſt not put. in 

more than the quantity before mentioned ; but when 

it freezes, or the weather is clear and cold, the wine 

will clarify itſelf perfectly well, and in fewer days; 
it has a colour more lively and brilliant, than when it 
is fined and drawn off in faint moiſt weather. 

As ſoon as the wines are clear, they are to be drawn 


off, and the veſſels changed. Four or five new caſks | 


are ſufficient to draw off two or three hundred pieces 
of wine; for when they have emptied one piece, they 
take out the lee, and put it into the old caſks, w 
it, and it ſerves to draw off another into it. 
Nothing is more curious than their contrivance in 
Champaign, to ſhift their wines without diſplacing 
their caſks. They have a leathern pipe like a gut, 
four or five feet long, and about fix or ſeven inches 
in circumference, well ſcwed with a double ſeam, 
that the wine may not run through ; there is at both 
ends a cannon or pipe of wood, about ten or twelve 
inches long, and about fix or ſeven in circumference 
at one end, and about four at the other; the great 
end of each pipe is ſet in a leathern pipe, and well 
bound with ſtrong twine on the outſide, that the wine 
may not run out; they take out the bung that is at 
the top of the tun that they would fill, and drive the 
wood of the pipe in with a wooden mallet, which 
they beat upon a ſort of chin cloth, that is fixed to 
bo of theſe pipes, which being faſtened about two 
inches within an inch or leſs of the great end, and 
which loſes itſelf inſenſibly in going towards the ſmall 
end, they ſet a large ſiphon of metal below the caſk 
they would empty, and alſo put into this ſiphon the 
{mall end of the other pipe of wood, which is faſtened 
to the leather pipe, and afterwards open the ſiphon, 
and without the help of any perſon, almoſt the half 
of the full veſſel paſſes into the empty one by the 
weight of the liquor; and when it is come near the 
level, and will run no longer, th have recourſe to a 
kind of bellows of a very particular conſtruction, to 


: 1 out 
he force 


pints of clear wine into a veſſel that receives it. 
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force the wine from the caſk they would empty, to 
pas into that they would fill. | 

heſe kinds of bellows are about three feet long, and 
a foot and a half broad, and are made and ſhaped in 
the common manner to about four inches of the ſmall 
end ; but from this diſtance the bellows have three or 
four inches in breadth. In the inſide of this place, 
the air paſſes only through one great hole of an inch 
bore : near this hole, on the ſide of the ſmall end of 
the bellows, there is a piece of leather like a tongue 
or ſucker of a pump, which is faſtened there, and lies 
cloſe againſt the fide of the hole and the mouth, ſo 
that when the bellows is lifted up to take in the air, 
the air. that has paſſed once through this hole, and 
has entered into the caſk, cannot return back into 
the bellows, which takes not back a new air, but by 
thoſe holes below to fill it again. - 
The end of the bellows is different from that of others, 
being cloſely ſhut up with a nozel of wood of a foot 
long, which is jointed in, glued, and very ſtrongly 
faſtened by good Pegs at the end of the bellows, 
to conduct the air downwards. The nozel is round, 
and thick without, about nine or ten inches in cir- 
cumference at the top, and diminiſhed inſenſibly to- 
wards the ſmall end, that it may enter conveniently 
into veſſels by the bung-hole, and alſo to ſhut it up 
ſo cloſe, that the air can neither get in nor out any 
— _—_ 
This nozel enters for this purpoſe two inches near 
the level at the end of the bellows, and is made in a 


half round at the top, that it may be beaten in with 


a wooden mallet, and forced into the caſk; there is, 
about two fingers length below the upper end of this 
nozel, a hook or brace of iron of a foot long paſſing 
through an iron ring, which is faſtened with nails to 
the nozel, in order by this hook to faſten the bellows 
to the hoops of the caſk, without which the force of 
the air would drive the bellows out again by the bung- 
hole, and. the operation of emptying the broached 
veſſel would not be performed. . 
The mechaniſm of theſe bellows thus deſcribed, is 
eaſy to be conceived. The air enters by the holes be- 
low in the common manner; it advances toward the 
end, according to the degree that the bellows are 
reſſed, there it meets with a pipe that cauſes it to 
eſcend downwards; but to hinder it from riſing up 
again, as it would do, when the bellows were opened 
to give it a new air, there is in this ſpace a ſucker or 
tongue of leather, which, as has been ſaid, is on the 
_ inſide of the hole at about three or four inches from 
the end of the bellows, which ſhut up the hole accord- 
ing as you would have it take in again a new air this 
new air puſhes ſtill gently, in preſſing the bellows in 
the pipe, becauſe this tongue opens according as it is 
forced by the air ; thus there continually enter a new 
air into the caſk, without being able to get cut, be- 
cauſe it finds itſelf cloſe ſtopt by the ſame pipe that 
carries the air into it, and the tongue hinders it from 
ain, | 
this air which continually puſhes in, 
preſſing ſtrongly upon the bellows, preſſes equally 
the ſuperficies of the wine over the whole length of 
the piece, without cauſing the leaſt agitation in the 
wine; and the force cauſes it to paſs down in the pipe 
of leather, from thence into the other caſk that is to 
be filled, where it riſes, becauſe the air is driven to- 
ward the bung-hole, which is open. 
The bellows puſh all the wine in the caſk to about 
ten or twelve pints, or thereabouts, which is known 
when they perceive the wine to hiſs in the ſiphon at 
which time they take from the two caſks, the two 
ipes that have been forced into them, and which are 
Joined together by the leather pipe, and nimbly ſtop 
up the hole at the bottom of the piece with a bung of 
Oak made round, a little ſloping, and drive it with 
a mallet; from the other caſk, ,that has been emp- 
tied, they pull out the cannon or pipe of wood from 
the fountain of metal, and leave it to drain gently ſome 


They 


They obſerve attentively every moment: in a clear 

laſs, if the wine be neat; and when they perceive 
Far the leaſt thickneſs, without waiting till it appears 
foul, they ſtop the fountain, and take it away im- 
mediately, and turn out into a bucket that little 
wine that remains in the piece. That clear wine that 
has drained out of the fountain, they put into the 


caſk that they have been filling ; they uſe for this | 


purpoſe a funnel of tin, the tail of which 1s about 
a foot long, to the end that the wine that paſſes 
through it, may not cauſe any agitation in that of the 


piece; and that there may not any filth paſs into the | 
wine, there is, toward the bottom of the funnel, a | 
tin plate pierced through with ſmall holes, which | 
prevents any thing groſs from paſſing through into | 


the piece. | 
They put together into a ſeparate caſk, all the re- 


mainders of the empty pieces; preſently after they | 


have emptied one, which they do in leſs than half an 
hour, they waſh it with a bucket of water, let it ſtand 
to drain ſome moments, and then fill it with another 
that is to be drawn off. 


After the wine has been emptied out of one veſſel into | 


another the firſt time, they draw it off a ſecond time, 
at the time we have before mentioned; ſometimes 
they are obliged to do it a third time, to give ita live- 
ly colour, if has it not already ; but four days be- 
ore the 
they call it, and put in it one third part of the ordi- 
nary quantity of iſinglaſs. 
The molt experienced perſons ſhift their fine wines 
out of one veſſel into another, as often as they change 
the vault or its place, as well when they carry it down 
into the vault, as up into the cellar, according to 
the different ſeaſons: I have known when, in four 
years time, they have drawn it off twelve or thirteen 
times; and they pretend, that this preſerves and ſuſ- 
rains the wine, that it has been the finer and more 
delicate. b 


Their opinion is, that the wine is continually forming 


ſerve it of a white, it muſt be often ſhifted out 
of one veſſel into another, if it be not put into bottles; 
and that there is no reaſon to fear, that the wine will 
be weakened by this means, becauſe the oftener it is 
removed, the oftener you give it new vigour, and the 
oftener it is drawn off, the more lively and brilliant is 
the colour. MESS 

And although I have ſaid they ſhould not brimſtone 
their caſks, they do not fail to uſe a match of brim- 
ſtone the firſt time they change their veſſels; they 
mingle a piece of thick linen cloth in the melted 
brimſtone, and they cut off a bit for each caſk of 
fine wine about the bigneſs of one's little finger, and 
one as big again for every piece of common wine; 
they light it, and put it under the bung of the piece 
they empty, before they have recourſe to the bellows ; 
according as the wine deſcends, it draws along with 
ira ſmall ſcent of the brimſtone, which is not very 
{trong ſo as to make it perceivable, and that only 
leaves what will give it a livelineſs of colour; the 
ſame may be done the ſecond time, when they change 


a fine lee, which 8! ves it the colour; and that to pre- 


the caſk, if it has not taken the ſcent the firſt time, | 


otherwiſe it ought to be drawn off the ſecond time 
without a match, to cauſe it to loſe the ſcent of the 
brimſtone, which it ought never to have. 

The wines that are thus clear and fine, keep very 
well in the caſk for two or three years, and hold their 
goodneſs in the vaults and cellars, but eſpecially the 
mountain wines that have a good body; thoſe of the 
river loſe their quality in wood, and they ought to be 
drank in the frk and ſecond year, or elſe they muſt 
be put into bottles. This wine will keep very well 
four, five, or ſix years in glaſs bottles. | 
The uſe of round bottles 1s very common in Cham- 
Lon there ſet up very good glaſs-houſes, which the 
ſeldom make uſe of but in making theſe bottles, whic 
are about ſix inches high, and four or five in the neck. 


Theſe bottles contain ordinarily a Paris pint, of half | 


| 


ign; they having plenty of wood in the province, | 


change the caſk, they give it a frizure, as | 


as otherwiſe it would not be ſo. - 7 


in which theſe wines are bottled. 
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a glaſs leſs. They ſell. them commonly for twelve of 
ifteen franks a hundred. They have a certaiti quan- 
tity in every houſe. Before they enter upon a piece 
of wine to drink, they put it into bottles well waſhed 
and drained, in order to have the'wine of one piece 

ually good. 

hen they have a mind to draw off a piece of wine 


into bottles, they put a liule ſiphon of metal into the 


caſk, which is bent downwards, to ſtrain it into the 
bottle, under which there is a tub or bucket to catch 
the wine that ſhall run over. They ſtop up every 
bottle carefully with a good well choſen cork that is 
not worm eaten, but that is ſolid and cloſe. Theſe 
ſorts of fine corks coſt fifty or ſixty ſols a hundred. 
There cannot be too much care taken in the chuſing 
corks, leſt the wine ſpoil in ſome of the bottles; when 
the corks are defective; therefore great care ſhould 


be taken in the chuſing them, when you would draw 


off fine wines into bottles, whether it be for ing, 
or to be ſent abroad. | I 
When bottles are uſed that have been made uſe of be- 
fore, they ſhould be waſhed with leaden ſhot, and a 
little water to fetch out the filth that ſhall remain on 
the bottom of the bottles; but it is much better in 
the room of them to uſe ſmall nails, becauſe they per- 
7 5 take off all that which ſticks to the glaſs. 

hen all the bottles that ſuffice to empty one caſk 
are filled, they tie the mouth of the bottle over to 
the neck with a ſtrong packthread; and if it be a ſine 
wine they commonly ſeal it with Spaniſh wax, that 
the wine may not be changed, nor the bottles by the 
domeſtics; and ſome perſons have their coats of arms 
made on the bottles, which does not enliance the price 
above thirty ſols per cent. | 
When all the bottles are well topped, tied down, 
and ſealed, they ought to be ſet in a vault or cellar, 
upon ſand two or three fingers depth, and laid fide- 
ways, leaning againſt one another; when they are ſet 
upright, they form a white flower upon the wine at 
the top, in the ſmall empty ſpace that is between 
the top of the mouth of the bottle and the wine ; 
for the bottles ought never to be be filled up to the 
top, but there muſt be left a ſmall empty ſpace of 
about half an inch, between the wine and the end of 
the cork. | . 
If this was not done, the wine would ſet a working 
in the different ſeaſons of the year, and break a great 
number of bottles; and it does, notwithſtan ing, 
break a great many, in ſpite of all the caution that 
can be taken, and more eſpecially when the wine has 
a great deal of heat, oris a little tart, 
In ſome years the wine grows ropy in the bottles even 
in the vaults, ſo as to rope when it js poured out as if 
it had oil, ſo that it cannot be drank. This is a ma- 
wy that ſeizes the wine, that has ſtood ſeveral months 
without being removed from one place to another, If 
it be ſet in the air, it will loſe more of its ropineſs than 
it will if left in the vault, It will recovet itſelf, if ſet 
in a very airy granary, better than it will oftentimes 
do in {ix months in a vault, | | 
When one is 1 to drink a ropy wine, if he ſhake 
the bottle ſtrongly for the ſpace of half a quarter of 
an hour, and then uncork it immediately after he has 
done ſhaking it, the bottle being a little inclined on the 
ſide, will caſt out preſently half a glaſs of froth or 
ſcum, and the reſt of the wine will be drinkable, where- 


# +4 4 


They have begun a little to.come off from that for 
ſome years paſt, Their ſentiments are much divided 
as to the opinion of this kind of wine; ſome believe 
that it proceeds froin the force of the drugs they put 
init, which makes it froth ſo ſtrongly ; others attri- 
bute it to the tartneſs of the wines, becauſe the great- 
eſt part that do froth are extremely tart ; others attri- 
bute this effect to the moon, according to the times 
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It is true, there are a great many wine merchants, 
who, ſeeing the great fondneſs that there is for their 
frothy wines, oftentimes put in allum, ſpirit of wine, 
and pigeons dung, and a great many other drugs, to 
make it froth extremely ; but it is certain by experi- 
ence, that the wine froths when it is any time bottled 
from the vintage to the month of May. 
ſome who pretend that the nearer the vintage time 
the wine is produced when it is bottled, the more it 
froths. Many do not agree to this opinion, but no- 
thing is more certain than that there is no time in 


which the wine froths more, than about the end of the 
ſecond quarter of the month of March, and this al- 


ways happens toward the holy week. There does not 


need any artifice at all, one may be always ſure to 


have wine perfectly frothy, when it is bottled from 


the roth to the 14th of the month of March; of this | 
there is ſuch reiterated experience, that it cannot be | 


doubted, | 


It is good to know that the wine does not froth pre- | 


ſently after it is put in bottles; it muſt be at leaſt ſix 


weeks, and ſometimes ſix months, before it froths | 
If it 1s 3 you muſt give it near 


well. 
a month of the vault, eſpecially in the ſummer, to 
recover its remove. inen 

But as wines, eſpecially the mountain wines, are not 
ordinarily bottled in the holy week, becauſe they are 


then too green, or have too much hardneſs, eſpecially |. 


if the year has been cold and moiſt, or too much 
liquor expreſſed, if the year has been hot, the moſt 
ſure and advantageous way to have exquiſite wine, 
that 1s N frothy, is not to bottle it till the riſe 


of the ſap of Auguſt. It is certain by experience, 
that it froths exceſſively when it is bottled from the 


roth to the 14th of Auguſt, and as it will then have 
loſt the tartneſs or greenneſs of its liquor, one may 
be aſſured in bottles to have the ripeſt and moſt froth 
wine. | & 
There has been another experiment tried, which is, 
not to bottle the mountain wine till the holy week 
of the ſecond year, that is, eighteen months after 
the vintage; and it has been found that it froths ſuf- 
ficiently, but leſs by half than that which has been 
bottled in the riſing of the ſap of March the year 
before. 

It is not believed that the river wine, which has a 
leſs body than that of the mountains, can froth ſo 
much in the ſecond year. When one would have 
wine-that will not froth at all, it ſhould be bottled in 
October or November, the year after the vintage; if 


it be bottled in June or July, it will froth (lightly, | 


though but a little, if any thing at all. 
To find in the wine of Champaign all the merit that 


it oo to have, it ſhould be taken out of the vault | 


not above half a quarter of an hour before it is drank, 


and it muſt be put into a bucket, with two or three | 


pounds of ice the cork ſhould be opened and put 


in again lightly, which, if it be not done, the wine | 


will break the bottle, or will not grow cool, if it were 
not unſtopped, and it would evaporate itſelf, if it re- 
mained quite open. When the bottle has been half 
a quarter of an hour in this ice, it muſt be taken out, 
becauſe the ice would otherwiſe chill it too much, 
and make it loſe its briſkneſs. This wine will be ex- 
cellently good, and of a delicious flavour, when it 
has been a little affected by the ice, but great care 


mult be taken that it may not be either too much or | 


too little. | | 
As theſe wines, eſpecially thoſe of the ſame year, 
work continually in the vaults and-cellars, and till 


more in bottles than in pieces, according to the diffe- | 


rent ſeaſons, and the divers 54 of the air, it 
ought not to be ſurpriſing, if the ſame wine, eſpe- 
cially the new, oftentimes appears different in taſte. 


We find a wine potable in January and February, | 
which will ſeem hard in March and April; ' becauſe of | 
the riſing of the ſap, which agitates it more; the | 


ſame wine in June and July will appear entirely ſoft, 


and in Auguſt and Se; tember we ſhall find it hard | 
[Tot be able to perceive any 


again, which one ſhal 


There are. 


thing of during the preceding months, becauſe the 
riſing of the ſap in Auguſt will put the parts in a great 


motion. This effect motion will have on the river 
wines of the year, but oftentimes the wines of two 
years from the mountains will appear more mellow, 
more or leſs exquiſite, more or lets forward, accord. 
ing to the different motions it has received by the dif- 
ferent impreſſions of the air, which will vary more 
ſenſibly in the different ſeaſons of the year. 
There ought to be a very great attention to keep 
the wine coritinually in cool places, for, as nothing 
does it more hurt than heat, it is of the greateſt im- 
rtance to have good cellars, and excellent vaults. 
Jo part of the world has fo good vaults as thoſe in 
Champaign, which is the reaſon it is ſo difficult to 
find any where elſe ſo good wines as thoſe of this 
rovince. 
hoſe who would lay up a ſtock of wine, and are 
able to — it two or three years, or whoſe buſineſs 
it is to ſend it into other far diſtant provinces, or to 
foreign countries, ought-to chuſe the mountain wine ; 
for as it has more body, it will better bear tranſpor- 
tation than thoſe of the river; and beſides, the Eng- 
liſh, the Flemings, the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
Swedes, deſire theſe ſtrong wines that can bear the 
tranſportation, and hold good for two or three years, 
which the river wines will not do. | 
The moſt noble river wines are thoſe of Auvillers, 
Ay, Epernay, Pierry, Cumieres; thoſe of the moun- 
tain are, of Sillery, Verzenay, Taiſſy, Mailly, and 


above all, thoſe of St. Thierry have the moſt reputa- 


tion. The laſt has for a long time had the greateſt 
name, and been the moſt called for, and one may 
venture to ſay, that it comes nothing behind the bel: 
wines of Chatnpaign. | 

By all the obſervations which have been made on 


what is practiſed in this province, in cultivating and 


ordering the Vines, and in fining off the wines, in 
bottling and carrying them up and down into cellars 


and vaults, and from vaults to cellars, it will be 
found that even perſons 


good taſte, in the pro- 
vinces of Burgundy, Berry, Languedoc, and Pro- 
vence, who are yet very curious and delicate in mak- 
ing wines, eſpecially for their own tables, know not 
ſo well how to bring it to perfection, as thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to make it in this province; for though 
their wines have not the tartneſs of thoſe of Cham- 

aign, yet they are able to make them more clear, 

ne, and light. They might therefore try if they 
would not be preſerved better in drawing them off 
from the lee, than in letting them lie on it, accord- 
ing to their uſual cuſtom, which ſame are of opinion 
is abſolutely wrong. They ſhould chuſe and pick, 
in the freſh of the morning, their fineſt black Grapes, 
and thoſe whoſe berries adhere the leaſt together, be- 
cauſe they are the ripeſt, and they ſhould obſerve 10 


leave as little ſtalk ro them as may be; and with re- 
gard to preſſing, in which they are uſually faulty, 


they ſhould immediately, as ſoon as carried, trample 


every load of Grapes ſucceſſively as they are brought 
in, and collect 


the firſt, muſt put it in new caſks 
of a leſs ſize ; and when they have finiſhed treading 
the remainder of each carriage, they ſhould put them 
into the common vat, but let them not remain there 
ſo many days as they are generally uſed to do, that 
ſo their common wines may be thinner, and less 
ſtrong. By this management they might make four, 
five, or fix pieces of fine wine, more or leſs, accord- 


ing as they ſhall find it good, and then they ſhould 


take the ſame care, as has been ſaid thoſe of Cham- 

aign do; and if they would be content now with a 
lese roduce, they would have a far greater quantity 
the Yollowing years, and would be continually bring- 
ing it to a ſtill greater perfection, as oof improved 
more and more in experience. In thoſe countrics, 


where they can conveniently have preſſes, they ſhould 
make them. OD; | 
Their wines would be more delicate, more light, and 
leſs coloured, by this attention, and with half the 
- fining, would be better for tranſportation, in Ove 
| ther) 


are ever the beſt. 


Kd 


The warmth of the climate will not 
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them from the lee, and eſpecially if they ate put into 


bottles. 
All theſe obſervations which we have made, will be 


of great uſe to thoſe perſons who would improve their 
wines, or deſire to Fink delicious liquor; but ſuch 
perſons muſt remember that they ought, above all 
this, to ſtudy to have good vaults, and thoſe which 
are cooleſt in the ſummer, and warmeſt in the winter, 
It may ſeem to many perſons in this country that we 
have been too prolix in the account we have given, but 
theſe obſervations are not deſigned for thoſe who are 
acquainted with the practice already, but for ſuch 


. perſons as are wholly ignorant of theſe things, and 
who are ſo far from taking any pains in the ordering 


their wines, that it is a pain to them to conceive the 
greateſt part of thoſe things which I have taken no- 


tice of to be neceſſary, and who cannot be perſuaded 


but that they obſerved every thing requiſite to the pro- 
per management of wines, as exactly as thoſe of 
Champaign do. | 


They practiſe nothing in Champaign, which may not | 


be perfectly imitated in other places; the drawing off 
the wines, the manner of fining them, and puttin 
them in bottles, &c. is all equally poſſible, and alſo 
eaſy. Many perſons might enrich themſelves, if they 
would ſet themſelves about it, with the —_—_ theſe 
obſervations, and of thole they might make them- 
ſelves, to bring their wines to perfection, and inſtead 
of ſelling them for one or two ſols per pot, as they 
ordinarily do, they might ſell them for upward of 
eight or ten. They would have the ſatisfaction of 
augmenting their income, and ſee their wines ſought ' 
after, and they would be able to ſell them not only at 
home, but alſo to tranſport them into foreign coun- 


tries, becauſe their ſituation is more favourable to 


ſend them by ſea, than that of the Champagnois, who 
are obliged to tranſport theirs upon waggons, and by 


rivers, into Germany, and the fartheſt parts of the 


north. | 


Perhaps ſome critics will object the difference of cli- | 


mates, which will not permit the ſame culture of- the 


ſame plants, which, by their different qualities, re- 
quire particular managements. This way of reaſon- 


ing might have place, if I had pretended to ſpeak to 
a people who ſtudied to order the Vines with great at- 
tention, and to give them a fineneſs, but I have it 
chiefly in view, as I have had in collecting theſe dif- 
ferent obſervations, to inſtruct thoſe people who are 


entirely ignorant of the method uſed in thoſe countries | 


where they are accuſtomed to make excellent wines, 
as well by reaſon of the goodneſs of the lands, and the 


warmth of the climate, as by the induſtry of thoſe | 


who inhabit them. 

In Champaign, where their Grapes do not ripen but 
with difficulty, becauſe their country is cold, they 
make pale and white wines, the wines truly gray, 


which are a little coloured, and the velvet wines: 


Why cannot they make all theſe ſorts of wines in Ber- 
ry, in Burgundy, in Languedoc, in Provence, &c.? 


to be made perfectly white with black Grapes; they 
will have a little colour, and they will not thence be 
leſs exquiſite than thoſe. they have made theſe fifty 
years in Champaign, and in the main. are better in 


are perfectly white, which cannot be uſed but after 
dinner. | 


A diſſertation on the fituation of Burgundy, and the wines 
. that it produces, By Mr. Arnoux. 


The town of Beaune is the center of Upper Burgun- | 
dy; it is ſituate in a territory the moſt fertile and ſe- 


rene in France; it is all round encompaſſed with ci- 
ties, among which is Autun the ancient capital of the 


Gauls, Dijon the capital of the duchy of Bourgogne, 


Nuis, St. Jean de Laune, Verdun, Seure or Belle- 


garde, Chalons on the Saone, Arnay le Duc, Sanlieu, | 


— 


ermit wines 


taſte, and better for health, than thoſe wines that 


— 
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Flavigny, and Semeur. Beaune is placed almoſt in 


the middle of theſe towns, which ate not above eight, 


nine, twelve, twenty-one, or twenty-four miles atthe 
fartheſt, to be as it were, a nurſe; to them all, in 
diſtributing plentifully amongſt them the liquors 


which it produces. n | 
All the learned are agreed unanimouſly that it is the 


ancient Bibracte, of which mention is made in Cæſar's 


Commentaries. Jett | 
Cæſar, not having above two days, proviſion for his 


army, and being not above thirteen miles at the moſt 


from Bibracte, the biggeſt, richeſt, and molt fertile 


city of the Eduans, thought proper to march. thither 
to procure proviſion for his troops, and that is the 


reaſon he quitted his way to Switzerland, and came 
to Bibracte. 


Com. Cæſ. Lib. de Bel. Gal. 
But to return to the town of Beaune: this town can- 
not pretend to glory in theſe ancient remains of anti- 
quity, which the air conſumes, and time reduces to 
duſt; it only glories in its good wines, which every 
— bring to the citizens new riches. However, it 
as been within an age paſt a ſtrong place, and is ſtill 
ſurrounded with a 1 7 ditch, which runs into the 


river Burgoiſe z this takes its ſource at about half a 


mile from one of its hills; it is alſo encompaſſed with 
a rampart flanked with ſome towers, and five great 


baſtions. The ditch which encompaſſes the town, is 


above a mile and a half in circumference; the citi- 
zens there enjoy almoſt continually a pure air, and a 
clear ſæy, being equally about a hundred leagues off 
from the Mediterranean and the ocean. The waters 
are, as one may ſay, in ſuſpence, when it is about to 
determine its courſe. There is alſo a great body of 
water in its neighbourhood, which is ſeen in all the 
charts of France under the name of the Pond of long 
Extent. It is the opinion of ſome perſons, that this 
partakes of the waters gf both ſeas. | 
'This town can count fourteen or fifteen thouſand in- 
habitants, of which the fourth part are employed in 
cultivating the vineyards, and another fourth part in 
careleſly exerciſing ſome profeſſions they are ignorant 
of, and the other half in enjoying the pleaſijre of a 
ſoft, idle, and delicious life. The gout and ſickneſs 
are baniſned from theſe walls. From theſe hills, 
that produce ſuch exquiſite wines, iſſue out fountains 
of ice, and little rivers as clear as melted cryſtal. Theſe 
waters iſſue out from the earth in a line oppoſite to 
the perpendicular, bubbling up, and puſhing out of the 


earth on high globes of rock cryſtal, which keep their 


ſpherical figure, till they are at the ſuperficies. , 

The hills of Upper Burgundy, which produce the 
wine, the only wine which one can or ought to call 
Burgundy wine, do not extend farther than from Di- 
jon to Chalon, upon the Saone, yet we ought not to 
reckon theſe vineyards to be in perfection but from 
Chambertin to Chagni, about twenty - four miles in ex- 
tent, for the Vines at Dijon and Chalons do not en- 
Joy thoſe climates which produce thoſe wines that are 
fit to be tranſported into Great-Britain, the circles of 
the Empire, and the Low Countries, as thoſe which 
are confhned- within the limits, that I ſhall mention as 
exactly as I can, without being apprehenſive of paſſing 
under any cenſure upon this account... fp 
The ſame row of hills in the ſame ſituation, and hav- 
ing the ſame aſpect of the ſun, extends itſelf almoſt 


as far as Lyons, and all thoſe little mountains are 


wholly covered with Vines, but the lands are leſs fine, 
and leſs light at Chalons, heavier at Tornus, and 
coarſer at Magon, This alters the form of the pro- 
ductions of theſe little hillocks, which, notwithſtand- 
ing they have the ſame arrangement, and the ſame 
ſituation, produce ſo different liquors. 

All thoſe little valleys are linked one to the other to 
the eaſt aſpect of the ſun, and form the figure of an 
unbent bow, and have oppoſite to them a row of 
mountains of the like figure, but a great deal higher, 
which appear or ſeem to join them, although they 
may be fifteen, twenty, thirty, and ſome ſixty leagues 
off, and forming an oval figure, contribute to make 


the 
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the fineſt proſpect in the world. This oval muſt have 
_ than one hundred and fifty leagues in circum- 
rence. 


From theſe hills of Beaune all the o mountains 


are ſeen, and they are thoſe of Switzerland, the 


Franche Comte, and Mount Jura, of which Cæſar 
ſpeaks, at this time called Mount St. Claude, thoſe 
of Savoy; beyond theſe is a frightful void, and of an 
immenſe length, and Mount St. Bernard riſes into the 
clouds, always covered with ſnow in the moſt violent 
heats of the dog days; and * it be ſixty- five 
leagues off from Beaune, it is ſeen 

the help of any glaſs. 

This perfect oval forms a plain of the ſame figure, to 
which theſe mountains that environ it, ſeem to ſerve 
for walls and ramparts; this vaſt plain is watered by 
the Saone, which he calls Alduaſdubis in his Com- 


mentaties, which has its ſource at the foot of Mount 


ura, paſſes by Beſangon, and by Dole, and caſts 
itſelf into the Saone at Verdun; there are alſo a 
thouſand pretty rivers and ſtreams, which, after ma- 
ny turnings and windings, loſe themſelves in the 
Saone. | 
This great plain, which is at the center of the con- 
tinent, is ſo even, that the Saone which runs through 
it, by its gentle courſe deceives the mo thoſe who 
look upon it, it being difficult to diſcover which way 
its ſtream glides. Cæſar himſelf was ſurprized at it, 
as he declares in lib. i. of his Commentaries. 
The Saone is a river that ſeparates the Eduani and 


Sequani, i. e. Bourgogne from the Franche Comte, 


and flows into the Rhone with an incredible gentleneſs, 
that one cannot diſtinguiſh by the eye which way its 
waters run. | 

This is a vaſt plain, fo fertile and even, that all the 
kings of France are wont to aſſemble their armies 
there, when they have a mind to ſhew the encamp- 


ment of all their troops to the queens, and the ladies 


Behind the firſt row of hills hat produce ſo 

hind the row ills t 

wines, there is nothing to be found but hill and 

valleys ; the hills that are the leaſt diſtant are all 
lanted with vineyards, and theſe ſituations are called 
ckward hills. - — — years, _ the rains 

are leſs frequent, the Grapes there make a very 

wine, buck never has the perfume of the wines = 

duced by the forward hills. 

The plain of this oval is in part covered with wines, 

fertile in all ſorts of grain, embelliſhed with vaſt mea- 

dows, where a thouſand ſtreams play in their different 


windings, adorned with fine foreſts inhabited with | 


ſtags, wild boars, and above all, with roe bucks, which 
are there very delicious, and agreeably furniſh the 
gentry with the divertiſements of hunting. 

A great part of theſe lands are planted with trees in 
form of orchards, which produce without culture 
excellent fruit, which, when they have been once 
grafted, it is enough, the ſun and the earth do the 
reſt. The Peach-trees, which throughout ſympathize 


with the Vine, there make upon the banks a fair 


foreſt, and the branches of theſe trees grow thinly, 
and the leaves being narrow, they do not hinder the 
fun from darting his rays on the Grapes to ripen. 
them; the Peaches which they produce are of a fi- 

re and a colour that would nor anticipate one in 

eir favour, nevertheleſs, when one has taſted of 
them, it ſeems to the palate to be a fruit made of 
wine and ſugar. 


It ought not to be forgotten, that when the ſun is 


riſen above the mountains of Savoy, there is a proſ- 
of the hills of Burgundy, where it ſhines during 

the whole day, and in ſetting behind the hills of 
Beaune, parts its rays upon the mountains of the 
Franche Comte, which lie oppoſite to it, and there in 
oing down, ripens very excellent wines, as thoſe of 


'Arbois, which are ſo well known throughout Europe 


for their excellent qualities. 

Before I begin to ſpeak of the quality of the wines of 
Beaune, it will be proper to give an account of the 
manner in which they there cultivate their vineyards, 


iſtinctly without 


| 


— 


— — 


, 


| 


_—- 


are what they call provins or layers. 
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and make their wines, for although Burgundy, by the 

5 of its ſoil, and its expoſure to the riſing ſun 
naturally produce delicious Grapes, yet the man. 

ner. of cultivaring their Vines, and of making their 

wine, contributes _—_ to its goodneſs. 

During the winter the vignerons employ themſel 

in examining the earth of their — hg and by 

ſome loads of earth conveniently laid, which they car- 

ry thither, they fatten the places which appear to be 

warn out, and ſeem to require aſſiſtance to produce 


the better Grapes, which happens however but very 


ſeldom. Bur then they take notice of thoſe places 
which are void of Vines, whether they are dec ining 
by age, or do not appear to promiſe Grapes, and they 
make large trenches from a foot and a half to two 
feet and a half long, and a foot deep. If the earth 
is too lean, they put in half a foot of good earth, and 
ſometimes a little old well rotted dung, but enerally 
ſpeaking, they put in nothing at all, and * one 
or two branches of a neighbouring Vine, they bend 
them down into each trench, and cover them after- 
wards entirely with the proper earth of the vineyard, 
in fuch manner, that you may fee the two ends of 
the Vine branch bent come out of the earth; to wit, 
that by which it holds by the Vine, and that of the 
other end, which comes out of the trench, where they 
have bent it, about three or four fingers in length. 


They make a great many of theſe trenches in a vine- 


_ that they may be always ſupplied with young 
ines that will produce a good plenty of Grapes, for 


it ought to be obſerved that this Vine branch bent 


be in a ſemicircle in this trench, which is a ſhoot 
preceding year, having its pores open, takes 
in two forts of . — > Vine to 
which it is united, and the other from the trench in 
which it has been bent, in which it takes root. Theſe 
They produce abundance of Grapes, which are com- 
monly firſt pe, well nouriſhed, large, and well re- 
liſhed, but their juice is not ſo good as that of the 
Grapes of the old Vine. The phyſical reaſon is, that 
the nouriſhing juice has not been ſo well filtred in 
paſſing through thoſe layers, whole pores are very 
open, and in paſling thro* the pores of the old Vine, 
whoſe pores are more cloſe, and leſs ſpongy. 

They dig with a ſpade the vineyard ordinarily three 
times a year, that 1s about the end of -February, or 
the beginning of March, when they give it the firſt 
time, and it is in the month of March, or about the 
end of February, that they prune their vineyards. 
And in this conſiſts the addreſs and {kill of the vigne- 
ron, for he ought to make a right choice of thoſe fine 
branches that he is to prune, and of the joint where 
he is cut the ſhoot, as well as that which he is to 
cut entirely off. | 
Obſerve what I have ſeen practiſed by the vignerons. 
Of four or five branches, the ſhoots of a year, belong- 
ing to the ſame ſtock or Vine, they leave but one or 


two of the beſt made, which they cut off to the third 


or fourth joint at moſt. 

The ſame they practiſe on the Vines of the hills, which 
uce the fineſt wines, for as to the Vines on the 
kſide, or of the plain, they cut them to the ſe- 
cond or to the firſt knot, for theſe Vines put forth too 


many ſhoots z but, as this is an art of which it will 


be difficult to give the p ts, becauſe the manner 
of cutting the Vines is different, according to the 
und, the nature of the Vine, its quality, expo- 
tion, and nearneſs to the ſun, I will go on with my 
diſſertation, | 
When the Vine is cut, they place ſtakes or Vine 
props, to which, at the height of half a foot above 
the earth, they bind the branches of the Vines in a 
horizontal manner, and afterwards, when the buds or 
x ho are opened, and have put forth ſhoots in length 


about a foot and a half, they bind them to the props 


which ſuſtain the branches and produce the fruit. 
Theſe props are of the height of three or four feet, 
and the thickneſs of two inches ; they are ſtuck into 
the ground without any arrangement or order, at the 

| . ce 
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diſtance of 'a iddt more or leſs one from the other, 


with Vines. 


Nevertheleſa, the end of the ſhoots which are there | 


bound horizontally, as one may ſay, look all to the 
ſame ſide. "If 


This manner of placing the props without order is 
of great. conſequence, i. e. that one branch may not 


be coyered by the ſhadow. of another but as little 
time as may be, and that if the rot comes to ſome 
Grapes, they may not be able to communicate it to 
others. This manner is contrary to that of the Eng- 


liſh, who plant their Vines in rows, and thence it is] 


that the one hinders the ſun from ſhining upon the 
other, and of conſequence, that hinders the ripening 
of the Gra | | | 


The moſt So rous ſeaſon for the Vine is when there | 


has been a north wind, which has cauſed a ſmall white 


froſt, If the ſun comes to appear in the morning, it 


dries and burns all the young leaves, the buds; and 
the Grapes, after the ſame manner as if fire had been 
there. 


It is for this feaſon that the friars in Burgundy have 


recourſe to prayers at this time more than at any 
other, and that after calm and cold nights, the ſu- 

rſtitious peaſants run to the churches, and ring the 
bells with all their might. ' Whether it be that they 
imagine that God has any to this work of re- 
ligion, or that the agitation that they make in the air 
may, in ſome ſort, warm the air again, or change 


the wind, but however it be, they do at this time ring | 


the bells with ſuch violence, that there is no fleep- 
ing ; during which times the prieſts and monks are 
buſy in — in the churches the paſſion of our Sa- 
viour, according to the goſpel of St. John, and for 
this occupation they make a collection among all the 


preſſes at the time when they make their wine, and |' 
every vigneron is obliged to give them a certain quan- 
tity of wine, and that by an order of parliament at 


the danger of the 
froſt, they dig it again, and this they call biner, or 


Dijon. 
hen the vineyard has eſcaped 
the digging of the vineyard the ſecond time ; after 


which rapes ſoon begin to flower, which ſpread 
a ſweet ſavour all over the country, and is the time 


when all the wines which are in the tuns in the | 


vaults, though never ſo deep, if they are upon their 
lee, without having been drawn off or clarified, work, 


ferment, grow thick, and cover their ſuperficies with | 
ifficult to be 
explained by philoſophers, in this queſtion in phyſics, 


ſmall white flowers like ſnow ; a thin 


when they demand, Utrum detur actio in diſtans ? 
It muſt be obſerved that all the Vines of the good 


hills of Burgundy paſs from their flowers to the Grape, | 


that is to ſay, that the flower of the Grapes changes 
into berries in the fj 
t 


during that time, there happens a cold fog, or a cold 


rain, their flowers, inſtead of turning to Grapes, fall, | 
and the ſecond peril is no leſs dangerous than the firſt, | 
The term that they make uſe |. 
of to expreſs it, is to ſay the Vines are coulces, 1. e. |. 


of July, is the 
e flower to ber- 
ries, after which the Vine has nothing to fear but the 
hail, or a too great drought. As ſoon as ever the | 
vignerons ſee the leaſt cloud to riſe upon the horizon, 


when that ha 


drop their Grapes. 
At the end of June, or the 


2 
time when the Vine changes 


m t 


and the air ſeems to threaten the leaſt ſtorm, they 
have recourſe to their 
inſt ' them, if hail 


ar that the people would riſe 


ſhould happen during that time that they were not at | 


prayers. | be | 
— * that they are ſo much afraid of the hail in 
ndy is, becauſe the vintage is all the dependence 


their 
The 
Bu | 
of the inhabitants, and that the Grapes being ſmitten 
by this ſcourge, give to the wine, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſame taſte, and the ſame ſcent, which lightning 
ſpreads on the places where it falls, a ſcent which 1s 
impoſſible to take away: | | 


e of twenty-four hours; and if, | 


rieſts, their bells, and their | 
2 noſters, which they would not recite, but for 


- ritez they aſſemble 


— — 
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As to drought it is not only to the /bells,:6r to the 
according as the vineyard is more or leſs furniſhed 2 


rieſts that they have recourſe, but to one or two 
one buſts in two villages about ſeven or tight miles 
from the town of Beaune, one of which. idols is 
known and worſhipped under the name of St. Reve- 
reen, and the other under the name of St. Margue- 
wp. 4197 and go in proceſſion to 

ſearch in triumph for this ſtone, which they carry ſo- 


| lemnly to a church in the town. All the prieſts go 


in proceſſion, followed by the pariſhioners of which 
they are curees, and they offer their incenſe and pray- 
ers, rub their books and their chaplets againſt theſe 
extraordinary figures, and oftentimes it happens to 
rain in this conjun&ure, which does not a little con- 
tribute to keep up this ſuperſtition of the people: 

It is in July that they dig the vineyard the third time; 
this they call thirdling. There are many years in 
which they dig their vineyards the fourth time, and 
this 1s in the month of Auguſt that they give it this 


fourth digging, but they take great care to dig the 


fourth time when the ſeaſon is not too hot and dry, 
or on the contrary, to defend the Grapes from the 
hear of the ſun, they let the Graſs grow in the vine- 
yards; this ſhades them; and hinders the vapours of 
the earth from burning the Grape. 2012 ; 

A month before the vintage, the magiſtrates: of 
Beaune, accompanied with many experienced judges, - 
and perſons of probity, make three viſits to examine 
the maturity of the Grapes, and at this third viſit and 


examination they decide the day of gathering the vin- 


tage: No private perſon dares to cut in his own 
vineyard one ſingle baſket of Grapes; upon pain 
of confiſcation, and a conſiderable fine; for, if - it 
were permitted to each particular perſon to gather his 
vintage according to his on fancy, and his particular 
opinion, and according to his taſte, there would be 
wines too green ſent abroad into other countries, to 
the diſhonour of Burgundy, and to the diſcredit of 
the wines, a | 

And alſo for fear that any vapour ſhould ſpread itſelf 
over the vineyards, for -fifteen days before the vin- 
tage, they take care not to burn any ſtraw or Hemp 
ſtalks in the ſtreets, leſt the ſmoke ſhould give any 
bad taſte to the Grapes. - | 


The Grapes being come to maturity, the magiſtrates 


give notice a few days before by a trumpet to the 
town, of the time they have appointed and fixed for 

athering the vintage. Volnet begins firſt, a day be- 
ore Pomard, and afterwards all the little hills gather 
their vintage indifferently; for after the town of 
Beaune has gathered their vintage one ſingle day, the 
vintage is opened for all the other vineyards on the 
ſide of Burgundy. It will be ſeen by and by wh 
Beaune decides the vintage of Volnet and Pomard, 
It will ſcarce be believed that all the hills from Cham- 
berty to Chagny ſhould have their vintage gathered in 
the ſpace of four or five days, and allo it is ' ſcarce 
credible, what a vaſt number of mountaineers from 
every part come to labour in this work. 


They gather the vintage perhaps (and my conjecture 
is founded upon more than twenty - five vintages which 


I have ſeen made) more than two thouſand (queues) 


tuns of wine upon theſe hills, and the queue, which 


is always divided into two puncheons, etimes in- 
to four fuellettes, and very rarely into eight cabil- 
lons, contains five hundred bottles of wine, or, to 
ſpeak more exactly, four hundred and forty pints Pa- 
ris meaſure. 1 0 ww | 
It will be proper here to obſerve, that in this great 
extent the vineyards produce but one kind of Grapes, 
which they call Noirons the berries 'of which are 
black when they are ripe, and «py round. The plain 
and the backſides produce only a ſort of Grape, of 
which the berries are bigger and a little longer, which 
they call Gamet. o n 515 bein 5 
Thoſe who would make excellent wines, never cut the 
Grapes till after the ſun has dried up the dew which 
has fallen in the night time; for this moiſtneſs, al- 
though it be but a rarefied air, cools. the Grapes, 
which, being caſt into the firſt. vat, ſuſpends, , and 
| 14 F | often- 
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- ofcentimes'hinders the fermentation.. Thoſe covetous | 


perſons/who are more deſirous of the quantity than 
the quality, uſe not theſe precautions; but on the 
other thoſe who would make excellent wines, 


do not put into the ſame vat any Grapes but thoſe of | 
the fame Vine; but almoſt all the particular perſons | 
who have a hundred perches of vineyard in different 
the one with the other, | 


cantons, mingle their G 
becauſe the ſtrong helps the weak, and the 
mends that which is worſe, and in a word, that they 
may make the vat the larger. The choice of the 
- cantons from whence the wine is produced, depends 
on the diſcernment that the commiſſioners ought to 
have, when they taſte the wines they would ſend into 
other countries, and that which the Engliſh gentle- 
men ought to recommend to their commiſſioners who 
farniſh them with wine for their drinking. 
The Grapes, being put into the fermenting vat, throw 
up a great ſcum, which by the agitation, make to the 
ears a continual trembling, a little cluttering, and 
ſpread abroad ſuch a ſcent, that is capable of intoxi- 
cating, and perfumes the houſes, and ſpreads itſelf all 
over the town. 


They do not let the Grapes lie ſtill in the vat, they 


ſtir them and diſturb them. The labourers trample | 


them briſkly three different times, for the ſpace of 
two hours each time. And to give a clear idea of the 
manner of treating the Grapes in the vat, as ſoon as 
they begin to ferment in the vat, they tread them for 
two hours at the leaſt ; ſix hours after theytread them 
again for as long time as before; and fix hours after 
that they tread them the third time; and after that 
they put them into the preſs. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Grapes of Volnet, of 


Pomard, and Beaune, being fermented in the vat in 


the field, cannot be let ſtand above twelve or eight- 
teen hours there; thoſe of Pomard a little leſs ; thoſe 
of Beaune fo long, or a little longer, according to 
the delicateneſs of the ground, and the heat of the 
Grapes; for there are vineyards behind the hills of 
Beaune, the Grapes of which do not begin to ferment 
till after they have been eight or ten days in the vat. 
Note farther, That to give a colour to the wine, de- 


pends on the time more or leſs that it is left in the 
vat. As for example, the wines of Volnet have the 


colour of a partridge's eye. This is the cauſe they 
do not leave the Grapes of this ground but a very lit- 
tle time in the vat; and if they ſhould let them be 
there but a little longer than they ought, the wine 
would loſe its delicacy, and would taſte of the Grape 
ſtones or the ſtalks. 


After the Grapes have been, according to their qua- 


lity, more or leſs time in the vat, and have been 
trodden, there ſwims over a liquor they call ſurmou. 


The have caſks of ſixſcore pots, or half hogſheads of | 


ſixty pots, ranged u chantiers, or ſtillings for 
hogſheads, into which, | b 
in this firſt running; and afterwards the 
Grapes that remain on the preſs, when the ſurmou 
has been drawn off; and when theſe have been well 
reſſed, all the liquor that comes from them is equal- 
y diſtributed into thoſe pieces where they have al- 
ready put the unpreſſed wine: and then they open the 
preſs, and afterward with a planer, they cut the preſſ- 
ed mark three or four fingers thickneſs round about, 
and put the parings in the middle, and afterward 
preſs it again; then they cut it again, and preſs it a 
third time; and all the liquors of theſe- different 
: prefiings are equally diſtributed into the tuns till they 
are ful | | 


Upon which it ought to be obſerved, that the un- 


reſſed wine is the moſt light, delicate, and leaſt co- | 
8 that which comes off the firſt cut of 


ured liquor; | 
the preſs the moſt racy, and that which comes from 
the ſecond and third cut of the preſs, is more hard, 
red, and green, ſo that theſe three ſorts of qualities 


being united, make a wine much better, more dura- 


ble, and finer coloured. 
All theſe pieces or tuns being full, they leave the 


1 


y equal portions, they caſt | 
put the | 


. 
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tates itfelf-in ſuch a manner, that it ſends all over the 


cellar, fumes that will intoxicate; and which are in 


ſuch motion, that a lighted candle being carried thither 
will be extinguiſhed: and if this wine be put in an 
eſſay and ſhaken a little with the hand, you ſtop 
the neck with your thumb, the eſſay will break in a 
thouſand pieces. | aa 

In Burgundy, that which they call an eſſay, is a little 
round bottle, in length about three or four inches, 
and about two in circumference, which grows leſs all 
of a ſudden at the top, in order to form a little neck 
_ having a little rim to receive the wine and the 
cor | 


The wine having caſt its fire and ſcum out of the 
caſks, eight days after they fill them up again, and 
ſtop them up with a Vine leaf, which they ſpread ver 
the bung; and leſt the urs of the wine ſhould 
move this leaf out of ts place, they lay a little ſtone 
upon it to keep it down uſe if they ſhould put 
upon it a ſeal, or a bung, the wine not having air, 
would puſh the heads of the caſks out. Five or fix 
days after they ſeal it, and near the bung they bore 
a hole, and ſtop the hole which the gimlet has made 
in the tun with a little bit of round-pointed wood, 
which they call a faucet, which they take out from 
time to time to let the ſpirits evaporate z which pre- 
caution prevents the wine from burſting the veſſel, 
This is the time when at Beaune are to be ſeen the 
merchants from all the corners of Europe, who come 
to ſecure the beſt vats for their kings, princes, and 
maſters. 

The commiſſioners and their wine conners prove the 
wines, although they are not yet drinkable. The 
commiſſioners are the public managers, to which all 
thoſe who would have the wines from Burgundy, ad- 
dreſs themſelves either by letters, or in perſon. 
Theſe are the judges, - which, time out of mind, 
from father to ſon, have certain experience of all the 
vats, who know the climates, cloſes, and the can- 


tons, from which they are produced, and all the 


good cellars; to whom it is ſufficient to write for what 
quantity of wine one would have, and of what diſtrict 


or canton one would have it; and, provided they 


: 


of the parhament .of Burgu 
dung open, and the wine, in a fury, ſhakes and agi- | 


have the purchaſe money paid in the ſpace of the cur- 
rent year, one may be ſure to be well ſerved. 

Theſe managers, having received all the commiſſions 
from private perſons, go to the citizens, and fill their 
eſſays of the different vats which they find in good 
cellars ; and with the tickets that they tie to the neck 
of every little bottle, or the name of the vat, with the 
quantity of the pieces of wine which they contain, 
they carry them to their houſes, and let them be un- 
ſtopped. They examine and attend them carefully, 
and by the different changes, taſte, and colour, they 
ſee the future colours and qualities of the wine, that 
are in the tuns from which the eſſays are taken. They 
alſo make yet another proof with the wine which is 
in the eſſays; they take glaſſes, upon which the 
put a finking paper, which they ſpread, and whic 


juts out over the glaſſes, and. preſs their me to 
fourth part 


make a concavity, which may contain a 
of a glaſs of wine. The liquor paſſes by little and 
little, and filters through the paper, and drains dro 


by drop in an imperceptible manner into the glaſs 


which receives it. By the ſight of the wine which 

om thro* this paper, they make good conjectures, 
ounded upon long experience, concerning the deſti- 

nated taſte, of the colour, and of the laſtingneſs of the 
colour, of the wines they have proved. 

The commiſſioners having made their purchaſes ac- 


cording to the order which they have received from 


their correſpondents and merchants, they make pre- 
parations to ſend them according to their orders; and 
as to the price of the purchaſe, they cannot deceive 
any — without running great riſques, for if they 
ſhould make thoſe who ſend for theſe wines pay more 
for them than they can buy them for in the cellar, 
they would themſelves to hanging by an arret 
ndy, who have made a 
law for the aſcertaining the fidelity of the — 
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of | thoſe wines; which orders, that the commiſſioners 


ſhall take one ſol per livre for as much as comes to 


ſixty livres; and for what exceeds this ſum, they 
ſhall not take more than ſix deniers per livre. Thus 
a private perſon who ſhall receive for ſix hundred 
livres of wine French money, ſhall pay three livres 
to the commiſſioner for what he ſhall have ſent above 
ſixty livres ; and for the five hundred and forty which 
are over and above, for which he is to pay the com- 
miſſioner, he ſhall not demand more than ſix deniers 
per livre, which will be the ſum of twelve livres 
ſix ſous ; which being added to the three livres above, 
make the ſum of fifteen livres ten ſous; a ſum which 
would amount to twelve or thirteen ſhillings, accord 
ing to the exchange; and for this ſmall profit, the 
commiſſioner is obliged to advance his money to the 
citizens of whom he buys the wines; and that too, 
when he does not receive his payment from the per- 
ſons to whom they are ſent, as it ſometimes happens. 
And the commiſſioner that ſhall be convicted of tak- 
ing more, whether by books or other proofs, will be 
puniſhed as has been ſaid above. 

The commiſſioners having purchaſed and proved their 
wines according to the orders they have received, they 
cauſe the tuns be new hooped, and put bars ſurround- 
ed with pins of wood of the Aſpen- tree, and mark 
them with the town mark. And it ought to be ob- 
ſerved, that no other country has a right to imitate or 
counterfeit their ſecond hooping; and for the 
ſurety, they put upon each caſk the fire mark, which 
is a Bon the top, two inches in length, with the cy- 
— of the year in which the caſks were ſent from 
Heaune to go to any other place. 

Theſe are the precautions that are taken in Beaune, 
by which the wines that come from thence cannot 
be miſtaken; a caution otherwiſe not very neceſſary, 
ſince they manifeſt themſelves ſo plainly by their de- 
licacy and ſuperiority above all the wines in the uni- 
verſe. They are beſides very beneficial and proper 
to eſtabliſh and preſerve health; in this ative 
the wines of Champ 


nuate, enervate, and render dull, as one may ſay, 
the moſt healthful bodies; and which alſo, accordin 
to fad experience, and the writing of the learned, 
which I have read, breed the gravel, the gout, and 
the ſtone. | | 

After having given an account of the ſituation of the 
town of Beaune, and the hills which produce the 
wines of Burgundy ; after having related the manner 
of cultivating their vineyards, and of making their 
wine, of proving, chuſing, and buying it, I ſhall 


next explain the different qualities of the wines which | 


theſe divers hills produce and in order to this, I ſhall 
divide what follows into three ſmall articles, by treat- 
ing firſt of the forward wines; ſecondly of the wines 
de garde, or for keeping; and thirdly, of white wines; 
ap conclude in giving inſtructions for the different 
methods that are to be uſed in bringing the wines of 
Burgundy to London, and adviſe how. the Beaune 
wine may be ſent to London in bottles. 


The firſt article of the wines of primeur, or the forwar 
wines. 


They call that wine of primeur, which will not keep 
8 more than one year, or that can be kept but a 
ew months of the ſecond year. | 
The firſt wine of primeur grows at Volnet, which is a 
village ſituated about three miles from Beaune, upon 
a deſcent of a mile in height at leaſt, and two miles 
in length on the ſide which is expoſed to the riſing 
ſun. This village, as well as Pomard, have their de- 
6445 on the city of Beaune. Since the citizens 
ave been their lords, as I have ſaid before, theſe two 
Ber of vineyards have been obliged to receive the 
aw of their vintages from the magiſtrates and ſages 
named for this purpoſe. 
This hill produces the fineſt, moſt lively, and moſt 
delicate wine in Burgundy. The bunches of Grapes 


— 


* 


ign, which flatten the taſte, 
and grate the palate; but which weaken and exte- 


the berries. 


„ 


VIT 
of the vineyards of Volnet are very ſmall, as well as 
The branches riſe ſcarce above three feet 
high, through the whole year. The Grapes of it are 
ſo delicate, that they will not bear the vat more than 
twelve, ſixteen, or eighteen hours; for if they be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand longer, they would take the taſte of 


the ſtalk. 


This wine is in colour a little deeper than the eye of 
a partridge ; it is full of fire, ſtrong, and light; ir 
is almoſt all ſpirit, and is in ſhort, the moſt excellent 
of all Burgundy ; which by reaſon of its violence, is 
not traded in, but its intoxicating quality is ſoon 


diſſipated. The duration of the wine is from one 


vintage to another, though it periſhes at the begin- 
ning of the dog days, after which it changes its co- 
lour, and is turned, but yet I doubt not but that it 
would keep longer in very cold vaults, The fineſt of 


their vats is drawn from a canton of vineyards that is 


called Champan. | 
Pomard is the ſecond plot of vineyards of the pri- 
meur ; it is ſituated between Volnet and Beaune, not 
uite ſo high as the firſt, and a little higher than 
* yoo It produces a wine that has a little more 
body than the preceding, is of the colour of fire, and 
has a great deal of perfume and balſam ; it will hold 
good — months longer than that of Volnet; it is 
more merchantable, and better for health; if it be 
kept above a year, it fattens, ropes, waſtes, and be- 
comes of the colour of the ſkin of an Onion. The 
beſt vat is that of Commeraine, which will ſome- 
times keep eighteen months, but that is according as 
the year 1s. 
The city of Beaune contains one very conſiderable 
plot of vineyards; it contains only four hills, which 
are about four miles in length from Pomard to Sa- 
vigny. The firſt of theſe is called St. Defire, the ſe- 
cond the Montee Rouge, the third Les Greves, and 
the fourth the Fountain of Marconney. Theſe diffe- 
rent ſoils produce wines which participate of thoſe of 
Volnet and Pomard, without the faults of them ; 
they have a little more colour, many good qualities, 
and laſtingneſs. | 
The wines of Beaune laſt ſome more, and ſome leſs, 
but they do not laſt above two years; they are ſweet- 
er, more agreeable, and more merchantable, than 
the two preceding, and much better for health. The 
colour of theſe wines is not equal, becauſe that de- 


pends much upon the manner of making them; or 


that they let it remain more or leſs hours in the vat, 
according as the climate is more or leſs delicate where 
it is made. There are in theſe four hills, certain in- 
cloſed cantons, which are in great reputation. The 
Feves, Cras, Greves, as alſo the king's incloſures, are 
very delicious, 
Aloſſe is the fourth vineyard in the primeur; it is ſi- 
tuated upon the declivity of a hill about three miles 
from Beaune. This valley is an aſcent ſo gentle, that 
one can ſcarce perceive that one aſcends, till one has 
come to the top of it. This little village produces 
wines of an extreme delicacy; they are leſs briſk than 
the former, but of a taſte more flattering. The 
colour is a little more ſoft, and leſs ſparkling, but 
fine; and like the hill that produces it, the wine is 
too little elevated, and too much declining; it par- 
takes neither of the firmneſs, nor ſtiffneſs, of the 
wines of the height of the hills; it has all the tender- 


neſs, none of the hardneſs, and of conſequence is ſub- 
ject, in a little while, to grow ropy, and to take the 


bad quality of ſweetneſs; nevertheleſs, it is ſent to 
foreign countries; but it requires much choice and 
judgment. 


Pernand, which is between the laſt vineyard and the 


grand vineyard of Savigny, is of a greater extent, but 
is of. ſmall account, the wines not wo hag delicate. 
They are of the quality of the preceding vineyards, 
but harder and firmer, becauſe they are produced 
upon a hill that is higher and ſteeper. There are 


ſome vats very delicious, and theſe go into other coun- 
tries, but under the name of Beaune wine, 


Chaſſagne 


c 
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Chaſſaghe is not very conſiderable for its extent, but 
is of great reputation for its wines. This, in my 
opinion, would be more fit for England, becauſe it 
would better bear carriage by land and ſea. It is ex- 
tremely ſtrong, full of fire, and heady, It is com- 
monly tart, which renders it more durable than the 
others; but if perſons have ſkill and leiſure to bottle 
it in the proper time, and to drink it when its tart- 
neſs begins to fall, it is one of the nobleſt wines in 


the world. If I had the office of providing the king's 


wine, I would go into Burgundy to chuſe it; and in 

chuſing the wine of this climate, I ſhould be likely 

to ſucceed. This is the only wine that one may leave 

in bottles without fear of its growing ropy, changing 

its colour, growing eager, or turning. he longer 
ou keep it, the better it is. 

t is more balmy and nouriſhing, but nevertheleſs you 
may not preſcribe above three years for the bounds of 
its duration. It will be fit for drinking at the end of 
the ſecond year; ſometimes it laſts four years, when 
the vintage has been very good. 

This is the rank of wines in the primeur, though its 

duration is a great deal longer. 

Savigny is a great extent of ground between Beaune 

and Pernand, ſituated in a valley formed by the ſepa- 

ration of the two mountains. As the hills that com- 
ſe this vineyard are open to the riſing ſun by a great 

Fa ace, and as they are ſhut up as they approach to the 


etting ſide, they — of the rays of the ſun 


obliquely, and on the other directly. This ſoil pro- 
duces excellent ſtrong racy wines, which have both 
body and delicacy, when they have been drawn out 
into bottles; but they muſt be viſited now and then, 
ſo as not to let ſlip the time when they ſhould be 
drank. This — 

it will keep as well, and better than Chaſſagne; it is 
not ſo delicate, nor fo briſk, but it is more oily and 
very good for health. : 

Auxey is pretty near of the fame ſituation, in a cor- 
ner between two hills, which open themſelves to Muſ- 
ſault, or as far as St. Romaines, where. may be ſeen 
high mountains crowned with very high rocks. This 
vineyard produces wines more red and ſtrong than 
thoſe of Savigny, but they have not the reputation of 
them. Theſe wines have more body than the pre- 
ceding, and ought to be the drink of all thoſe gen- 
tlemen that would not fhorten their days by arinkin 
thoſe heady ſparkling wines, an exceſs in which is 
dangerous. | | 


The fecond article, of the wines de garde, or thoſe which 
will keep à great while. 


Nuis is a very ſmall village, about nine miles from 
Beaune, in the road to Dyon. The territory of this 
vi contains between four and five miles in ex- 
tent. All thoſe gentlemen that love the moſt deli- 
cate and healthful drinks, have the wines of the hills 
of Nuis for their tables. Theſe wines are at firſt ve- 
ry rough, ſharp, and tart ; they require to be kept 
till the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth year; and 
when their roughneſs and hardnefs are gone, their 
tartneſs being fallen, there comes in their place a per- 
fume and balmineſs very delicious; they are of a de 


velvet colour, and yet neat and brilliant. Lewis XIV, | 


drank no other wine. 

The cloſe of Vogeot is ſituated a l-ague from Nuis 
on the ſide of Dyon; it appertains entirely to the 
monks of the famous abbey of Citteux, built be- 
tween the Saone and this hill. The wine which it 


| produces, comes nearer to that of Chaſſagne than to 


any other; it is very excellent, and is 
reign countries. | | 
Chambertin produces the moſt valuable wine of all 
Burgundy; it is ſituated between Dijon and Nuis, 
and contains the qualities of all the other wines with- 
out their faults. This is what one may forget with- 
out fear, I have drank it fix years after it has been 

uced, and it poured troubled and thick into the 


glaſs, but grew clear immgdiately, and by its motion 


drank in fo- 


be a very good wine for England; 


— 


for 


recovefed its ſpirits, and a colour the moſt lively and 
neat ; and they alſo ſell it as dear again as the other 
wines of Burgundy: It was fold the laſt vintage for 
forty and forty-two pounds ſterling the chantier : 
when the wines of Volnet, Pomard, and Beaune, ſold 
for not above twenty pounds ſterling a queue, which 


contains, as I have ſaid before, four hundted and 
eighty Paris pints. 


The third article, of white wines. 


Before I begin to treat of white wine, it is proper to 
let you know, that it is made from a maſculine kind 
of Grape. This has two qualities, that the Grapes 
of the other colour have not. The firſt is this : Thar 
if the vinntage be late, and the white froſts and 
preat cold come, it reſiſts the hoar froſt; while the 
lack Grapes grow ſour, withered, and ſhrivel im- 
mediately. 
The ſecond is, That as ſoon as theſe white Grapes 
are cut, they muſt be put into the preſs without 
entering the vat, and what being trod as the black 
Grapes are; for if they were put there, they would 
give only a livid, ruddy, yellowifh liquor. I thought 
myſelf obliged to acquaint the public with that. 
Muſſault is, after Beaune and Nuis, the largeſt vine- 
yard of Burgundy, in extent; its wines are generally 
approved in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
roughout all France. The wines which this foil 
roduces in all hot and dry years, are delicious, ſpark- 
ing, agreeable, warm, and beneficial ; they are not 
dear, and if they were well choſen, they would be a 
9 to thoſe that drank them. When they are 
ept above a year and a half, they ſometimes grow 
yellow and eager. | 
Puligny is a vineyard next to Muſſault, but much 
more in the plains, which produces the beft white 
wines. They are, within a very little, of the ſame 


quality with the wines of Muſſault, but their fame is 


not divulged, and the name is almoſt unknown. 
Aloſſe, in which I have ſpoken in the article of the 
firſt wines, produces alſo excellent wines. 

Morachet is alittle plot of ground between Chaſfagne 
and Puligny in the plain, which is in the poſſeſſion of 


one vein of earth, which renders its ſoil wholly of the 


ſame kind. It produces a white wine the moſt curi- 
ous and moſt delicious in France, and there is no 
wine of Cote Rotie, Muſcat, nor Frontignan, that 
equals it; it produces but a very ſmall quantity, and 
it ſells very dear; and, in order to have a ſmall quan- 
tity of it, it ought to be beſpoken a year before, be- 
cauſe this wine 1s always beſpoken before it is made ; 
but t caution 1s to be taken not to be deceived, 
e neighbouring vineyards of this cloſe partake 
a little of the quality, and oftentimes paſs for Mo- 
rachet, and therefore it will be abſolutely 3 
to have a faithful correſpondent. This wine has thoſe 
qualities that neither the Latin nor French tongue 
can expreſs. I have drank of it ſix or ſeven years 
old, and am not able to expreſs its delicacy and ex- 
cellence. 
I am now going to treat concerning all the vineyards 
of the Upper Burgundy. Thoſe who have paſſed the 
grand road that leads from Dijon to Lyons, the length 
of the hills, will do juſtice to my exactneſs, I 
deſire thoſe that have not been there, to believe that 
this relation is agreeable to truth. | 
I have a hundred times heard boaſting of the wines 
of many hills near Auxerre, to which they give the 


name of the wine of Burgundy. It is true thoſe hills 


are in Burgundy, but they are ninety miles diſtant 


from the true hills, of which I ſpoke juſt now, which 


only produce theſe wines of Burgundy which are in 


reputation, and which they drink after two manners, 


by the noſe, and by the mouth, cither both ar once, 


or ſeparately ; both at once in that when one drinks 


them, the pleaſure which he has in the ſmel], vies 


- with the reliſh it has on the palate; and ſeparately, fo 
that a perſon that has been uſed to drink it, may know 
whether it be the true Burgundy or not, by the ſmell, 


or 


: thouſand bottles, this woul 


or ſweet odour, + The good taſters'taſte it by their 
noſe, before an put it to their. mouths ;' and all the 
other climates of Burgundy, as thoſe of Chablis and 
Auxerre, have no ſuch quality as the true wines of 
Burgundy have, although they are really made and 
roduced there. | 
Ie remains for me to relate how theſe wines may be 
brought to England. It has always been the cuſtom 
to bring thoſe wines from Burgundy in their caſks , 
but as the carriage is long, and there is oftentimes a 
riſque run, ſo the carriers as well by land as by ſea, 
are not always faithful ; for notwithſtanding all the 
precaution that can be taken to hinder them from 
drinking the wine, they will always find out ſtrata- 
gems todo it. If it be packed up in caſks with ſtraw 
and linen cloths, this is but a feeble obſtacle ro their 
induſtry. And for all this precaution, if the caſk 
happens toleak by the way, this will be at the peril 
and loſe of the purchaſer. If theſe wines be pat into 
double caſks, this precaution will have no better ſuc- 
ceſs than the foregoing, and is expoſed to the ſame 
riſque z' and the caſks of the beſt vintages are a great 
prejudice to the delicate wines, becauſe this gives the 
full ſcope to the ſpirits to evaporate, and of conſe- 


uence they will cauſe a great diminution of the qua- 


lity of the wine. 

It ought to be brought in bottles from Beaune to 
London: for this purpoſe, ſome agent who buys the 
wines by order of the perſon, ſhould be addreſſed to, 
to draw it out into bottles, and to ſend it in caſes to 
England. Theſe caſes being filled, need not be car- 


. ried by land above ninety miles to Auxerre, where they | 


may be embarked on the river Yone, which paſſes in- 
to. the river Seine, and from thence to Paris, and af- 
- . terwards to Rouen, where are veſſels which paſs very 


+ . often to London. 


The agents of Beaune would alſo be very well pleaſed 
to bottle the wine that they were ordered to buy, 
provided their correſpondents would give orders for 
enough to make a carriage. As for example; if 
-- two or three perſons would -_ to give orders for a 
be a complete carriage; 
and as thoſe of Volnet draw their wines into bottles 
at the end of December, a perſon that would have 
five hundred bottles of Chaſſagne or Nuis, ought to 
, Join with another that would have the like quantity. 
The agent might battle up theſe wines a year after 
the vintage, either more or leſs, and the purchaſers 
might receive the wines of Burgundy exquiſite and 
delicious ; and in like manner, all other wines that 
. they have a mind to have. As to the price of the 
wines of Beaune, Volnet, Pomard, Chaſſagne, and 
Nuis, it is pretty near equal, or at moſt the difference 
is not very great, A queue of Volnet wine contains 
four hundred eighty Paris pints, which will make 
five hundred bottles, and will coſt in the country, 
ſome years ten, twelve, fourteen, or eighteen, and 
at moſt twenty pounds ſterling. The carriage may 
coſt to Calais twelve or thirteen livres, and after- 
ward from Calais to London a very ſmall matter; ſo 
that taking the years one with another, the deareſt 
wines of Burgundy, except that of Chambertin, which 
is the d would ſcarce, in London, ſtand in 
fourteen or fifteen ſols a bottle, the cuſtoms not being 
reckoned in. 


The method of making wine in Provence. 


The delicateneſs of the taſte of G is not always 
a certain proof of their goodneſs for making wine ; 
it is not always with theſe Grapes, ſo agreeable to the 
taſte, that the beſt wines are made: we ſhould not be 
| ſurpriſed, that our wines are not the moſt exquiſite, 
- ſince we do not abſerve any rule in the choice of the 
Grapes, which ought to be done. 

It is certain, that the juice of Gra 
kinds, cannot but produce a confuſed mixture, which 
ſuffers divers alterations in the caſks, by the different 


of different | 


drawn from theſe Grapes oug 


to be very eaſily opened at the a roach of ſeats 
This is what happens to wines which have been made 
of a mixture of many kinds of wild Grapes, Expe- 


 rienct informs us, that wine drawn from ſuch Grapes 


is very ſubject to ferment and grow foul, as ſoon as 
the heats of the ſpring, begin to approach ; which 


does not happen in the winter, when the coldneſs of 


the air holds it, as it were, bound and embarraſſed 
by the ſulphureous particles of the Wine. It is the 
ſame thing in the juice of the Grapes called Claretos, 
Plans, Eſtrans, Pignalers, &c. When they are ming- 
led in too great a quantity with the others. The com- 
mon fault of our wine is, that they cannot be kept 
the year throughout ; they are apt to grow foul, or 
turn, as it 15 called, upon the leaſt trablfSdtr. 

The greateſt * of our citizens believe it to be the 
fault of the ſoil, principally the vineyards planted in 
the places where the bottom of the ſoil is plaſter or 
tranſparent ſtone, which is the caſe of all that ex- 
tent of ground, which begins from R. P. Capucins, 
as far as Aguilles, which they commonly call Pay- 
blank, 1. e. white country. But how many vineyards 
have we planted in different ſoils, that are ſubje& to 
the ſame vice? It is generally agreed, that the ſoil 
which they call gris [gray,] is the beſt for vineyards 
nevertheleſs it is found, that the quarter of Molieres, 
of Repentance de Barret, and of Montaguez, are not 
exempt from this vice. I am of. opinion, that it pro- 
ceeds from the mixture of too great a quantity of dif- 
ferent ſorts of Grapes; I cannot deny, after experi- 
ence, but the nature of the ſoil, the culture, and the 
dung they uſe, contributes very much to this vice, 
which is what I ſhall hereafter examine ints. 
Therefore it is neceſſary to know, what Grapes are 
fit to make good wine, that may be in a condition 
to be kept without being foul or turning, and how to 
make it. | 

It is very true, that a perſon cannot make from one 
vineyard a great quantity of wine, that ſhall be at the 
ſame time good iri _— A he” boy ought to be 
planted on thoſe hi ounds or hills, which are ex- 
poſed either to the ſouth or ſouth weſt. 

And the ſoil ought to be a ſort of brown, or approach- 
ing to it. Thoſe which we call Arpielo, Malauſene, 
and Saveon, are ſoils which are ſcarce proper to nou- 
riſh ſtocks that will produce Grapes for making good 
wine. The vineyards which are found about the 
Peres Auguſtins Reformez, commonly called Saint 
Pierre, are planted in a ſoil of Saveon aforeſaid, very 
unfit for producing Grapes of a delicate reliſh, or for 
making good wine. | 

The entrance into the territory of Tholonet is, for 
the moſt part, a ſoil which our country people call 
Malauſene ; and alſo the wines that they produce are 
none of the beſt. | 
Thoſe Grapes ought to be choſen, which grow upon 
ſtocks that are planted in a ſoil ſomewhat rocky. 

As to the culture it is certain, that good wine cannot 


be drawn from Grapes that have too much nouriſh- 


ment, and of which the ſap has not attained the leaſt 
degree of concoction or ripeneſs. 

Thoſe which we call Ollieros, which are commonly 
dunged, and which they cultivate with pains, give a 
great ay of Grapes ; but their great nouriſhment 
is an obſtacle to their making good wine. Thoſe 
2 we call open vineyards, are to be preferred to 
them. 

We ought to prefer the Grapes of old vineyards to 
thoſe of oung ones. The proper vineyards for mak- 
ing good wine, are thoſe which have been planted 
twenty-five or thirty years; the older they are, the 
more proper they are for making good wine; and 
till the vineyard has been made ſeven or eight years, 
good wine ought not to be expected from it. | 
As to the choice of Grapes, we ought to mix ſome 
of the beſt ſorts that we have. Theſe kinds are, of 
the white Grapes, the Aragnan, Roudeillat, Paſeau 


Blanc, Eſtrani, Yni, and Aubre. Of the black, the 
; fermentations, which the ſulphureous particles of the 


. Grapes excite there; by which they ſuffer themſelves | 


Catalan, Bouteillan, Uni Nee: The muſt that is 
t to ferment in the vat 
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They make white wine of the Grapes they call Au- 
9 I 


pe 1 


at leaſt three weeks, when the huſks muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the muſt. _ 
rw. to be noted, that the proportion which ſhquld 


kept between the quantity of theſe Kinds is different, 


according to the deſign which every one has of keep- 


ing theſe wines. 
The black Gra and above all the Catalan, and 
the Boutellan, ſhould make more than half the quan- 
tity of all the reſt. _ | 

Thoſe that deſire to have a wine of a deeper red, 
ſhould take a greater quantity of black Grapes, and 
ought to let them ſtand a longer time in the yat, if 
they have occaſion to change the wine from time to 


time. 


bier, Uni, Roudeillat, Aragnan, f they 
would have wine proper to keep in the heat of fum- 
mer, they ought to uſe none but Uni, Aubier, and 
Aragnan. ; 

Nobody is ignorant, that we have wines made of but 
one ſpecies of Grapes ; as that of Muſcat wine, and 
claret : for the firſt they make uſe of Muſcats, as well 
white as red ; for the ſecond, of the Grapes they call 
Clareto. 1 

They keep theſe Grapes with us, during the whole 
winter, and ſome part of the ſpring, hanging upon 
a beam in a room. All ſorts of Grapes. are not fit 


or Rin de panſe, le Land de Poiterre, le Verdau, are 
the beſt for this purpoſe ; the Aragnan and Eſtrani 
are ſo likewiſe ; alſo the Clareto, Muſcat, and red 
Uni; the Barbaroux, and the Eſpaguin, the Taulier, 
and the Roudeillat, will not keep ſo long. They 
ought to be gathered full 55 and before the rains, 
Ko. none to be choſen but tho 
ſtocks, | 
They alſo preſerve thoſe Grapes to make what the 
Latins ele Paſſæ; not becauſe dried in the 
un, but becauſe they are expoſed to the ſun hang: 
ing 7 call them in French dried Grapes; the 
1 call them Panſes. They make uſe of 
none but Grapes called Rin de Panſe or Pendulem, 
or of Bin Fanſe Muſcat, to make the beſt Panſe. 
ey alſo make uſe of the Grapes which are called 
ragnans, which is the moſt common Panſe in the 
hotteſt places. 
They alſo make uſe of the Grapes called Roudeillats, 
and the Plan Eſtrani. The Grape which we call the 
Land de Pouerre, is not made uſe of with us for this 


. purpoſe, although I have been informed, that they 


are uſed in hot countries near the ſea coaſts. They 
make their Panſes with us, after the following man- 
ner; they tie the Grapes in a ſtring, and put them 
upon another Niring at both ends; then they plunge 
them into a boiling lye, in which they mingle a little 
oil, until the Grapes fhrivel, and afterwards expoſe 
— to the ſun for ſix or ſeven bak and then they 
lay them in rows in caſes, preſſing them gently. 

Wine 0 1 08 in 1 — —— * taſte. 
The difference proceeds, for the moſt. part, from the 
different natures of the Grapes with which it is. made, 
the different degree of their maturity, and the diver 
ſity of t ſoil where the vineyards are planted; and 


paration of the wine; to which may be added, the 
difference of the climates, according to the greater or 
leſſer degree of heart. 
The Romans, as we, learn from Pliny, were very, cu- 
rious in ſearching after the moſt excellent wines: all 
their differences conſiſted. in the places where they 
ere made ;. as the Setinum, Cæcubum, Falernum, 
N — Fauſtianum, Albanum, Surrentinum, and 
Maſſicum, which were the moſt delicate wines of 


Italy in the time of Pliny. Among the wines of Greece, 


eſteemed. the Maronean, Thaſian, Cretan, Coan, 
Clos, Tian Icarian, Sinyrean, &c. Their luxu- | 


rious taſte carried them in ſearch of the wines of Aſia, 


in Pliny, e 


ſe that grow upon old 


allo the different culture of the vineyards, and the pre- 


for keeping; thoſe kinds that are called Pendoulans, 


8s chat af Mount Libanus, and otbers, as may be ſeen | 
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cellent wines from Campania, which is now called 
Terre de Labour, a province of the kingdom of Na- 


ples. Thoſe of the other parts of Italy did not come 
near theſe laſt in point of excellency. The Falernian, 


a Gauranian, and Maſſic, Were made from vineyards 


lanted on the hill round about Mondragon, at the 
dot of which paſſes the river Garighano, antiently 
called the Iris. The Cæcuban, which difters nothing 
from the Falernian but in age; (this is that which the 
Latins call the length of time which the wines are 
able to preſerve their ſtrength,) was produced in the 
Terre de Labour, as the Fundanum and Amyclum 
were near Gaeta, the Sueſſapum of Sueſſa Pometia, a 
maritime territory of the kingdom of Naples; the 
Colenum about the town of the Terre de Labour; 
and alſo many others, with which that province fur- 
niſhes the city of Rome. 
Theſe wines, which are very excellent in their. na- 
ture, acquired rather by age than by art, a degree of 
perfection to which none of the other common wines 
of Italy can attain. | 
The laſt, which the Greeks call Oligophora, and the 
Latins Tenuia and Paucitera, are very eaſily preſerved 
by the cold, or rather by a freſh air, and grow eager 
by heat. Alſo thoſe which the Greeky call Polypho- 
ra, Multifera, and Vinoſa, become more vigorous 
and ſpirituous by the heat. 
The Grapes of which the firſt are made, abound in 
crude ph z the ſulphureous parts of the muſt are 
more dilated. The laſt, on the con , are drawn 
from Grapes that are more ripe ; of which the muſt 
or the ſulphureous parts which compoſe it, are con- 
centred, and fixed by the evaporation of the humid 
parts which dilate it. To this may be added, the 
abundance of the ſulphur of theſe laſt, which is the 
cauſe of the true ſtrength of theſe wines; and it is b 
being opened that they acquire this ſpirituouſneſs. It 
was only to procure this ning, that the ancients 
invented the preparing wines in the manner I am 


to exprels. _ 
50 iny informs us, that in the year 633, from the foun - 
dation of Rome, they lodged their tuns full of wine 
in places covered, which were expaſed to the north, 
ſuch as we now call cellars. 


On the contrary, thoſe caſks which were filled with 


vigorous and fpirituaus wine, ſuch as Polyphorum, 
were ſet in an place, andex to the rain and 
ſun, and all the injuries of weather. Thoſe 
which contained wines of leſs ſtrength, were kept 
under cover. Thoſe which were full of a weak wine, 
were put into a hollow place and covered with earth. 

Galen, in his book de Antidot. chap. 111. and in 
the Treatiſe of Vines, that is aſcribed to him, re- 
marks very much to the purpoſe, That the wines of 
the firſt order, or Polyphora, were preſerved two or 
three years in theſe cold places; bur if they let them 
lie there too long, they grew. eager, if they did not 
remove them to warmer places, as they uſed to prac- 
tiſe in Aſia, before the Romans had any knowledge of 
it; andit was by this means that the people of Aſia, 
as well as the Romans and Greeks, attained to the art 


of making wine keep fo long. 
The moſt ancient epocha of the ion of theſe 
wines the Romans (as Pliny ſays) was about 


the year of Rome 633. This author who lived alon 
time after in Veſpalian's time, aſſures us, that theſe 
wines had been kept for the ſpace of a hundred years, 
and that they grew thick to the conſiſtence of honey, 
fo. that they could not be drank without mixing them 
with water. = 
He alſo adds, Quo roſius eſt vinum, eo majus 
vetuſtate craſſeſcit, i. e. by. how much more generous 
the wine is, by ſo much the more it grows thick by 


age. The ſame that is ſeen in our days in the Spa- 


n ſh wines. 1 

This thickneſs of the wines, of which I am ſpeaking, 
is leſs extraordinary than that of the wines of Aſia, 
of which Galen ſpeaks in his book of Reſpiration 
which being incloſed in large flaſks, and ſuſpended 
near the fire of their. chimnies, acquire by the evapo- 


ration 


razion of the humidity, the hardnefs of falt, What 
Ariſtotle fays of the wines of Arcadia, expoſed to the 
fire and the ſmoke, is 2 more furprifing,; Ita exſic- 
catur in utribus, ut deraſum bibatur; 1. e. ſo dried 
in the bottles, that it is ſcraped off to be drank, It 
was ſo ſolid, that they were forced to ſcrape the flaſks 
to drink it, and could not drink it without diluting 
it with water. . 5 
The Romans prepared their wines after the following 
manner: they took the muſt that had run from the 
Grapes that had been trod; they put them into a wood- 
en vat, of which the ſtaves had been bound together 
by hoops, or flexible bands. 

After the wine had been fermented all the time ne- 
ceſſary for ſeparating the groſſeſt impurities, they 
drew it out of the vat to put it into the caſks, where 
it continued to ferment; and to aſſiſt the depuration, 


they mingled as much plaſter, or chalk, or clay, or | 


der of marble, or of pitch, or of ſalt, or of re- 

„or of lee of new wine, or of ſea water, or of 
myrrh, ar of aromatic herbs, as they judged neceſſa- 

, every country having its particular mixture. And 

is is what mr fro: call Conditura Vinorum. 
They Jeft the wine in the cafks until the ſpring fol- 
lowing z alſo many left them until the ſecond or third 
year, according to the nature of the wine, and the 
country; afterwards they drew it out to put it into 
earthen veſſels, which they did over on the inſide 
with melted pitch, and marked on the outſide the 
name of the 145 from whence the wine was made, 
and that of che Roman conſuls, in whoſe conſulate it 
was made: The Latins called this changin 

wine from caſks to earthen veſſels, Piffuts 
or Vina defundere. 
They had two different ſorts of veſſels; the one the 
amphora, and the other the cadus. Pancirollus and 
others fay, the amphora was of a ſquare or eubic 
figure. As to the contents authors are not agreed, 
but moſt ſuppoſe they held about eighty pounds of 
liquor. This veſſel was contracted at the neck. Af- 
ter it was filled with wine, they ſtopped the mouth. 
cloſe with cork. The cade was of the figure of a 
Pine Apple, which is ſuppoſed to contain half as much 
more ay the amphora. Theſe veſſels being ſtopped, 
were carried into a room expoſed to the buch, ſitu- 
ated in the Nn ſtory of the country-houſe where 
the wine had been prepared. This place was called 


of the 
inorum, 


heca. 

1 to diſſipate the 1 5 humidity of the 
wine, that they expoſed theſe veſſels to the heat of 
the fun, and of that of the fire, and of the ſmoke, 
which has given to. this place the name of Fumarium, 
becauſe of the ſmoke which was gathered by the fun- 
net, through which the ſmoke of the fire was carried 
off, when it was lighted below. 

Theſe wines could be kept for two hundred years, 
and would, as has been faid, arrive at the conſiſtence 
of honey, during which, Adhuc Vina ducentis fere 
annis jam in ſpeciem redacta mellis aſperi; etenim 
hæc natura vini in vetuſtate eſt, ſays Pliny, lib. xiv. 
cap. 4. So that it is troubleſome to drink this wine 
becauſe of its thickneſs, and in order to render it 
drinkable, they diluted it wich warm water to give it 
a fluidity, and afterwards og paſſed it through a 
ſtrainer, and this they called Saccatio Vinorum, as 
Martial ſays, 


Tourbida ſolicito tranſmittere cæcuba ſacco. 
It is true, they had other wines of the ſame nature, 


which they did not paſs through a ſtrainer, as the 
Maſſicum, which they only expoſed during a night to 


the air, to procure a fluidity and depuration, as Ho- 


race ſays, lib. ii. fat. 4. 


Mafica 6 cœlo ſupponas vina ſereno, 

Nocturna, ſi quid craſſi eſt, tenuabitur aura, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus: at illa 

Integrum perdunt ling vitiata ſaporem. 


— 
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This lukewarm wine had been very diſagreeabſe tv 
drink, if they had not cooled it with ice or ſnow, 
whether in mingling it with the wine, or ſetting 
the bottles in ice. The moſt luxurious mingled 
ſnow with the wine, and valſed it through a filver 


ſtrainer, which Paulus, the juriſconſult, calls Colum 
Vinorum. | | | 


Of the method of planting wineyards in Or han 


Of the diſtance that ſhauld be given to the rows, and the 
breadth of the paths, when a vineyard is planted. . The 
different kinds of plants. Of planting between, and of 
digging up old Vines, and planting again. 


The trenches ought not to be opened, till after the 


ground that is deſigned to be planted has been mark- 
ed out, to the end that a length and breadth, pro- 
portionable and uniform, may be given to all the 
rows and paths, as much as the ground to be plant- 
ed will permit. And foraſmuch as the Vine receives 
its nouriſhment in the trench, 1t will be proper to give 
it ſome inches in breadth more than to the paths, 
The moſt common practice is to allow five feet in 
breadth for the trench, and as much for the path, when 
red wines are planted, eſpecially the Auvernats, whoſe 
branches ought always to be trained pretty long. This 
is the beſt method for this ſort of Vines, and the 
plants ought to be planted two feet ſix inches diſtant 
one from another. Some do not exactly obſerve this 
diſtance; they allow but four feet and a half for a 
trench, and the ſame for a path. 

There are alſo ſome that allow but a foot and a half 
diſtance between each plant, when the trench and 
the path have no more breadth than that which I am 
about to mention; but the Vines planted ſo cloſe to- 
gether ought, of neceſſity, to be twiſted circularly ; 
and as their roots will in a few years run one into 
another, the Vines will not laſt ſo long; beſides, they 


will require to be a little oftener and more plentifully 


dunged, than thoſe that have been planted at a great- 
er diſtance. COA 
Others, on the contrary; allow near ſix feet for the 
breadth, and ſometimes more for the trench, and the 
path, but this certainly is greater than is poſſible to 
dig or cultivate between the ſtocks, which is the beſt 
manner of performing this work. And when they 
dig otherwiſe, they will have a great deal of trouble 
to work to the middle of the trench, which neverthe- 
leſs ought to be as well digged as the reſt, 

But the vignerons of Burgundy. do not dig the whole 
ground, for when the diſtances are ſo large, they con- 
tent themſelves to touch but lightly the middle of 
theſe trenches, and only dig about the rows of plants. 
It is then advantageous for the citizens not to give ſo 
much breadth to the trenches. 

Thoſe vignerons, that purchaſe or rent vineyards 
which have the trenches ſo wide, pluck them up of- 
tentimes, that they may be able to plant others there, 


where they allow much leſs breadth for the trenches, 


and the diſtance between the plants without concern- 
ing themſelves about the Vines laſting the leſs while. 

But the citizens ought to follow a better method, 
which is, to give five feet for the breadth of the 
trench, and as much to the path, and two feet ſix 
inches for the diſtance between each plant, eſpeciall 

when one plants Vines of Auvernat, becauſe theſe 
will furniſh layers, ſo the trench muſt neceſſarily be 
larger, and the plants at greater diſtances the one 
from the other, that they may find more nouriſhment, 
2 that the ſhoots of the Vines may be extended the 

tter. | 

A vineyard planted after this manner will laft longer, 
will defend itſelf, better againſt the winter's: froſts, 
will produce finer and better fruit, which will ripen 
better, and of conſequence make better wine; and 
alſo the vignerons of Burgundy would find their ac- 
count of planting their Vines in this manner, in that 
they would have fewer Vines to tie, to prune, and to 
diſbranch,, &c. becauſe there are a great many fewer 


plants | 
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plants in thoſe whoſe, trenches and paths. are wide, 
and the plants leſs crouded, and for this reaſon there 
would be but few vignerons but would be of this 
vpinion. | 

hen I ſay, that when one plants Auvernats, they 
ſhould have five feet in breadth for the trench, and 
as much for the path, and two feet ſix inches diſ- 
tance between each plant, I ſpeak of thoſe Vines 


will laſt many ages without being renewed after, the 


uſual manner. ; 
For as to thoſe lands where one is obliged to renew 


the vineyard in about twenty or five and twenty years, 


it will be ſufficient to allow four feet and a half for 
the breadth of the trench, and the ſame for the path, 
and twenty inches for the diſtance between each plant, 
becauſe theſe Vines will not laſt a very long time, by 
reaſon the roots will grow large, and ſpread far in 
the earth, in ſuch a manner, that they would injure 
one another. I ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs, this land to 
be paſſably good, for otherwiſe the breadth of the 
trench rev the path muſt be greater, and the diſtance 
between each plant, or the vineyard, muſt be the 
oftener dunged. | 

There are two forts of plants, thoſe from cuttings, 
and from layers. | | 

The cutting is a young ſhoot of the ſame year that 


has no roots; they always leave at bottom a knot of | 


the wood of the preceding year. Theſe are the moſt 
commonly uſed. They give it no other management 
than to cut off the claſpers and the ops, at the ſame 
time that they take them off from the Vines, and lay 
them down in the earth in a bundle, when they cut 
them before winter, and cannot plant them till the 
ring. 
This plant is good, and commonly ſucceeds when it 
has been well choſen, being planted in lands well diſ- 
poſed and well cultivated ; but yet there is an incon- 
veniency in uſing it, and that when it is to be planted 
in lands that are naturally moiſt, or that retain the 
water. If it be planted early, and there fall cold rains 


in great abundance, the plant ſoaks in the water, and | 


the ſkin or rind comes off, and it periſhes inſtead of 


taking root; and if it be planted too late, and the 


great heats and droughts overtake it before it has 
put forth buds that are paſſably ſtrong, it is ſcorched, 
wherefore it is better to make uſe of the ſecond ſpe- 
cies of plants, not only in theſe forts of lands, but 
all others. | 

The layers are the long ſhoots of Vines of three years 


growth, which have been layed down in the ground, 


and have put out ſmall roots ; theſe are better, and 
leſs liable to fail; they may be planted at all times in 
winter and.in any kinds of lands, 1 they are 
ſuch as do not retain the water. In this caſe it were 


better to wait till March to plant them, or at leaſt till 
the ground appears healthful, for we ſhould never 
— in ground which is very wet. 


fore the layers are planted, they ought to be 


pruned, that 1s, to cut off a few of their roots; and 


when they are weak at the place where they were bent, 
theſe muſt not only be cut, but alſo the other branches 


or ſpurs, leaving that which has the moſt and ſtrong- 


eſt roots. 
The layers are a great deal leſs ſubject to ſoak in the 
water than the cuttings, becauſe having roots before 


they were planted, they make new ones ſooner than 
thoſe which have none. 

It is true, theſe layers are more rare than the other, 
but it is an eaſy matter to render them common 


enough, becauſe one may have whole acres of them, 
and all the precaution that is neceſſary for it, conſiſts 


in making layers, when they are well grown, from 


the ſhoots. 


. Theſe may be planted in two different places, either 
in ſome piece of land deſigned ſolely for this purpoſe, 


or in the middle of each ridge, at the time that a vine- 


* 


they muſt 


rd is planted. 
if they be lanted in a particular piece of ground, 
laid in rows betwixt the Vines, and 


kj'y 


4 


planted in a very good bottom of earth, becauſe they 


. 


4 


there fo, that betwixt. each row and the ſhoot there 
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may be a ſufficient diſtance, that the ſhoots may not 
hurt one another, and that the vigneron may have 
room to paſs between them when he is trimmi 
them; for he muſt hoe them three times a year to hin. 
der the weeds from growing about them, and choal:- 
ing them, and depriving them of a part of their 
nouriſhment. . 1 N 
This portion o und is a ſort of n „ ſince t 
83 Bike them that they may have = Apa 
pant in thoſe places where they are wanting, 

am alſo of the opinion, that it is the 4:4. 10k of a 
citizen to have on his eſtate (eſpecially ſince the cut- 
tings do not take root but with difficulty) a place 
where he may always have layers in as large a quan- 
tity as he pleaſes, or ſhall ſuffice for all thoſe that 
ſhall not ſucceed, at leaſt if they be not well choſen, 
and which require a particular care in their cultivation. 
I ſhall conſider, at the end of the following article, 
after what manner we ſhould plant the layers in the 
ridges. | 
It 1 for the intereſt of a citizen to order his affairs ſo, 
that his vineyard may be always full of plants, to the 
end that it may produce a good quantity of wine; 
becauſe it often happens, notwithſtanding all the pre- 
caution that can be taken to keep a vineyard well fur- 
niſhed, that it will want to be ſupplied, by reaſon of 
the quantity of plants that die from time to time, be- 
cauſe one cannot always ſupply their places by the 
means of layers; and likewiſe ſometimes there will not 
be wood enough upon the Vines that are near for that 
paper, and that it would not be proper to make uſe 
of the top of the ſhoot, for ſeveral reaſons that might 
be given, and therefore it will be proper to place 
plants between the others. bu 
Some vignerons will ſay, that it is very rare that theſe 
middle plants ſucceed in a vineyard where they are 
planted; to which it may be anſwered, that it is true, 
that a middle plant may not ſucceed, when the earth 
has not been well prepared before the planting, or 
when it has no other management but tr the 
vineyard in common; but it is very certain that it 
will ſcarce fail, if care be taken, after the vintage, to 
pluck up the dead ſhoots, to open the earth to a good 
depth before winter, not only to the end that it may 
mellow, but alfo that the Vines may not be damaged 
in cutting off part of its roots, by which it would 
be greatly weakened, if it were not done before the 
ſpring; and if in every hole were put a baſket of freſh 
earth, or about the twentieth part of a ſcuttle full of 
well rotted dung, eſpecially when the plant is ſet in 
ſtony, clayey, or gravelly ground. | | 
I have ſeen among Vines very ſtrong in wood, and of 
a hundred years of age, a middle plant very ſtrong 
to the third eye, and which always continued to do 
well; and I can affirm, that theſe Vines are planted in 
as ſtrong lands as any are in our plot of vineyards. 
Now if the middle plant does well there, as it is cer- 
tain it does, we may take it for granted that it will 
ſtill do better in thoſe lands which are light; and hence 


it is, that there is not any land where one may not 


lant, or where it will not ſucceed. * 
erhaps the vignerons may ſay that a middle plant 
will be worth nothing among young Vines, becauſe 
theſe puſh with ſo much force, that their ſhoots would 
choke it. 66546 RS * 
I agree that it may ſometimes ſo happen, but then 
this is a proof that the year following there will be 
found in the vineyard wood enough to make layers 
there. Therefore it would be uſeleſs to ſet a mid- 
dle plant, becauſe it is more likely to fail, and like- 
wiſe it will not produce fruit ſo ſoon as the layers, 
rw produce it the ſame year in which they are 
made. 
This reaſoning is more juſt than the conſequence that 
they would draw from thence; that is to ſay, that it 
would be uſeleſs to plant a middle plant; for if a vig- 
neron ſhould every year cut off the wood of the vine- 
yard, which might ſerve for the making the layer, and 
not ſet a middle plant there, the vacancy that 3 
0 


be there, would never be filled; and this is the rea- 
ſon that a middle plant ſhould every year be ſet in the 


empty places, to the end that they may be filled our 
with the layers. ; | 


Of the time and different manners of planting a vineyard. 


Lands being of different natures, there ought alſo to 
be different times of planting. 

In lends that are ſandy, or Fo of flints, the bottom 
or ſoil of which does not retain the water, one may 
plant and interplant after the ſeverity of the winter, 
without being under any apprehenſion of the plants 
not ſucceeding z becauſe theſe ſorts of lands, never 
retaining the water, are always wholeſome at the 
bottom; and therefore the plants ſet in them will 
ſucceed. 

They do not ordinarily plant in the lands of Olivet, 
St. Meſmin, &c. whole pieces of Vines entire in the 
places where they have been already, becauſe the cuſ- 
tom is, not to pluck up in theſe lands thoſe plants 
that they find good either as to wood or kind. 

As for myſelf, I have always found, that theſe diffe- 
rent ſtools, mixed among very ſmall ones, make a 
groteſque figure in one and the ſame piece of lang, 
and could never approve of this ridiculous method. 
In ſtrong lands, or ſuch as retain the water, one 
ought not to plant but in the month of April or 
beginning of May, becauſe it is not eaſy to make a 
Vine take root in theſe forts of lands, the year be- 
ing often very hot and dry, or very rainy, which are 
equally to be feared, in reſpect to the plant ſet in 
them. ; 

And as, in an eſtate of but a ſmall extent, it often 
happens that the lands are of different natures, and 
that of conſequence the plants of one certain ſpecies 
will not do well but in one part of theſe lands, and 
will ſucceed ill in another, . and that the ſeaſons are 
different one from another, and ſince they too often 
happen to be either too hot, or too cold, and rainy, 
and that the kinds of the plants are good or bad, ac- 
cording to their nature, and that ,of the ground on 
which they are planted, and the diſpoſition of the 
ſeaſon, I am of opinion, to be more certain not to 
plant any plants but what will ſucceed, and to have 
always ſome vintage to gather, that it will be proper 
to plant ſeveral kinds of plants, according to the lands 
that they will agree beſt with, eſpecially if we be not 
very ſure, that one ſpecies of plant will do better than 
all others : in ſuch caſe, we ſhould plant none but 
that which may ſucceed there. 
When I ſay chat it is often advantageous to have dif- 
ferent kinds of plants in a certain extent of land, I 
do not mean that you ſhould put many kinds of plants 
in one and the ſame ridge, or in one and the ſame 
row, as is common for vignerons to do, when they 
plant vineyards for thoſe who are obliged to make 
but one ſort of wine of all ſorts of Grapes, which, ne- 
vertheleſs, they would have paſſed for pure Auvernat, 
although there is not in it perhaps above a third part; 
but I mean, that in every different kind of land there 
ſhould be planted but one kind of plant, to the end 
that, every kind being ſeparate, we may, in the time 
of vintage, eaſily make ſuch wine as we deſire; which 
will be very difficult, if all the different ſpecies of 
plants be planted confuſedly one among another ; for 
there will {carce be found among the vintage gatherers 
either men or women, ſuch as have ſkill enough to 


diſtinguiſh them, and beſides, if they had, it would | 


be a loſs of time, 

A vineyard may be planted after two manners, either 
upon the even ground, or in open rows. 

In planting upon the even ground, when the land has 
been levelled and marked out, they make a hole with 
a ſpade to put in the plant, but it ought nevertheleſs, 
to be ſuppoſed that this land has been prepared, and 
well trenched. 1 | 
The manner of planting a vineyard in open rows is 
almoſt the only one in uſe in the Orleannois, and is, 
without contradiction, the beſt ; in that it is certain, 
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that in planting in this manner, the eatth has beer 
opened and removed even to the bottom, which 
this means will become better furniſhed, and the 
* of the Vine will be capable of ſpreading them- 
elves. | 

The beſt time to plant cuttings, which have been 
bundled and buried in the ground, is when the rind 
ſwells ; which may be known by a kind of protube- 
rance riſing round about the wound, and alſo by 
the buds, being juſt ready to open; and that the cut- 
tings may not dry too much, they ought to be kept 
for ſome time in a veſſel full of water, and not to be 
taken from thence, but as they are planted, for if 


the heat ſhould ſhrivel thoſe that are planted, they 


will not ſo readily take root, and many of them 
might die. 
For this reaſon it is better to plant a vineyard in a 
rainy moiſt ſeaſon, or at leaſt cloudy, than when it is 
too hot, or there is a too drying wind. 
They commonly make uſe of two different utenſils 
of iron to make the hole where they put the cutting 
of the plant, either a ſpade, or a large kind of pick- 
ax. Ihe firſt is the moſt proper to make good work, 
rovided the earth be wrought the whole length and 
—— of the trench, and alſo the depth that the 
plant is laid, that is to ſay, as far as the hollow of 
the earth, | 
When they make uſe of the ſecond utenſil; it is com- 
monly with a deſign to make bad work, for the lazy 
vignerons content themſelves in making a hole to put 
the cutting of the plant in, without digging the reſt 
of the ground. 
But by this laſt way of planting, it often happens that 
the young roots of the plants finding nothing but hard 
earth, into which they are not able to penetrate, it is 
impoſſible that they ſhould be able to extend them- 
ſelves as they would do, in a land that has been expoſ- 
ed to the air, froſts, &c. by the good digging that 
has been given it, when the trench has been dug with 
the ſpade the whole length. 


Of gathering the vintage. 


The vintage of the Auvernats being the molt precious 


of all thoſe which we have to make in this plot of 
vineyards, in order to have good wine, we ought to 
attend the maturity of the Grapes. 
And as there are certain ſoils, where the Grapes, hav- 
ing been cut a little too green, are too much ferment- 
ed in the vat, and others, on the contrary, cut very 
ripe, are but little fermented, which keep the better; 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that thaſe who [have thoſe 
vineyards do carefully apply themſelves to be acquaint- 
ed with the quality of their ground. 
But one may ſay, in the, general, of all the good Au- 
vernats of this country, that they ought to have al- 
ways one point, of green when they are gathered, 
particularly when the your has been hot, and the lands 
where they grew have been fat, or very much dunged; 
for it is not ſufficient, when one would have good 
wine, to cut the Grape in its degree of maturity, but 
he muſt take a fit ſeaſon to do this in. As thus, one 
ought neither to begin nor continue to gather when 
it rains, though many are not very . as to 
this point, for they ſay the wine will ſell never the 
ware for it. | 
I own that it may ſometimes happen ſo, but it ough 
to be allowed me that it has a bad quality. Ge 
ought alſo to ſee to it, that the dew that falls often 
very plentifully in this ſeaſon, be entirely diſſipated, 
and that there be no dew either upon Grapes, or the 
leaves of the Vines, for it is found by experience, that 
for the little quantity of water there is in this fort of 
wine, it loſes a great deal of its quality. 
Therefore the ſeaſon cannot be too fine for cutting the 


Auvernats, for this reaſon : in a great many vineyard 


plots in this kingdom, as in Burgundy, and other 


places, where the wines have great reputation, they 


do not gather their vintage, but during the fineſt part 
of the day; that is to ſay, \-i gardeners begin Heir 
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work very late, and leave off ſome hours before ſun- 


| ſet, and the wine is the better for it. i 
It is true, that ſometimes it is good to wait for the 


falling of the rains, but this ought to be ſome weeks, 
or at leaſt many days before the vintage, and not in 
the time of gathering. 

As for example: when no rain has fallen for a long 
time, and the Grapes have been ſo ſhrivelled by the 
heat, that there 1s ſcarce wy thing but Grape ſtones, 
and a tough thick ſkin, if one ſhould gather them 
then, they would yield but very little wine, and alſo 
it might turn to a tartneſs, as it happened for the moſt 


part to the red wines of the year 1718, which was ex- 


traordinary hot and dry. | 

So then we ought not to gather the Grapes ſo ſoon as 
the rain that we have waited for is fallen, becauſe the 
Grapes ought to have time to havethe advantage of it, 
which may be known when the berries grow large, 


and fall upon the ground. 


As to the other ſorts whether red or white, they may 
be gathered with leſs precaution, but they muſt _— 
have their degree of ripeneſs, according to the di 
rent lands on which the vineyards are planted. 


Of the wines made in Orleans. 


For a long time, at Paris and other places, there have 
been thoſe who have endeavoured to decry the wines 


of our vineyard plots, eſpecially the red wines. In |. 


the mean time it is obſervable, that thoſe who ſpeak 
of them with the greateſt contempt, cannot do with- 
out them, but procure them as they did formerly, ei- 
ther to put off their weak wines, without colour, or 


that have ſome other faults, and alſo to preſerve the 


fineſt, moſt delicate, and moſt celebrated, 
For the wines of Burgundy are no ſooner brought in, 


than they mix them with our wines to drink them, ſo 


long as they laſt; and there is this to be ſaid of our 
wines, that there is not one ſingle wine merchant at 
Paris, who has not our wines in his vaults, not only 


ſelling without any mixture; for tho* they have much 
ſtrength, yet for all that, they do not fail to ſell them 
pure, as well for their tables as their offices, to thoſe 


that have the curioſity to drink a wine that is good, 


natural, and without ſophiſtication. 

The Rapes which are yearly made, and the great 
quantity of wines, both red and white, which they 
are ſo ſolicitous to purchaſe a long time before they 
are made, in order to tranſport them from Paris into 
Flanders, Holland and England, and as far as the 
American iſlands, where they drink good to the very 


laſt drop, are in my opinion, ſufficient proofs that 


our wines are not ſo contemptible as they would re- 
reſent them. 

For it muſt be owned, that if they had not ſuch good 

qualities, or if they had any fault, they would not 

come in ſearch of them ſo far, and would not take 

ſuch care to furniſh themſelves with them in time. 

Some ſay that our wines being harſh, red, and too 


violent, they are not ſo agreeable to be drank, and 


that thoſe that drink them to any exceſs, find them- 
ſelves incommoded, which never happens to them 
when they drink the ſame quantity, or even a greater, 
of the wines of Champaign and Burgundy, and many 
other vineyard plots of the kingdom. 

I anſwer, that theſe pretended faults are the real quali- 
ties of our wines, and thoſe are what cauſe them to be 
ſo much ſought after; for this very colour and harſh- 
neſs (provided that it be not too much fermented in 
the vat) ſerve to give a quality to other wines that are 


weak, which would never be vended to any advan- | 


tage without being mixed with others. 
Beſides, if the harſhneſs of them, which they ſome- 


times have, be their fault, this is not always fo, it is | 


bur accidental, and may be prevented by letting them 
remain leſs time in the vat. ö 


As for the inconvenience that thoſe are ſenſible of, 
that drink too much of it, it is a very eaſy thing for 


for mixing with others which are meaner, but for 


| 
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them to remedy that themſelves; they need only drink 
leſs of it, and then it would not incommode them. 
As for example: aqua vitz is not drank in ſo great a 
quantity as wine, nor a ſtrong wine as a weak ons. 
When the wine is very ſtrong, they ought to drink 
water with it, or drink leſs of it, then H- 
riſh a perſon, inſtead of wearing his body, or ſtupefy- 
ing Bis ſpirits. Thus, when one is ſenſible of any bad 
effects from our wines, it is not fi heir quality that 
they proceed, but from their quantity, which people | 
know not how to uſe rightly. 
Whatſoever ill- founded prejudice may be taken up 
againſt the wines of our vineyard plots, it mult ne- 
vertheleſs be allowed that we have the advantage over 
the greateſt part of other wines, that we are able to 
make them fuch as we would have, and ſuch as are 
demanded ; that is to ſay, a delicate wine fit for pre- 


ſent drinking, red without being harſh, and more or 


leſs hard, without loſing its quality, and thus we are 
able to make a wine equally good to drink through 
3 whole courſe of the year, and alſo for many years 
ter. 

There are in this kingdom many vineyard plots, the 
Vines of which have this bad quality, and yet theſe are 
the wines that are ſo much boaſted of, which will 
not keep the year without ſpoiling, if they were not 
preſerved by ours, which have more of the quality 
than they. | 
But if thoſe who put fo great a ſlight upon our wines, 
ſhould ſay we do not know how to make them, they 
would reaſon more juſtly than they do, when they 
would have us to believe that our wines are not good; 
for they ought to allow that they are good in them- 
ſelves, and we ſhall agree, that if there is any fault 
in them, it is by accident, ſince it only proceeds from 
the manner of making it. | 

Then it muſt be ſaid, that the wines of Orleans are 
good, but they make them ill, and then there is no- 
thing more wanting, but to avoid the faults in the 
1 of making, and that is what I am going to 
treat of. | 


We have in this plot of vineyards ſo many different 


ſorts of ſoils and plants, that it would not be eaſy to 
ive a direction for the manner of making the wines 
rom each of them; I can only ſay in the general, 
that in order to make good wine, the ſoil ought to be 
proper for the Vines, well expofed to the ſun, on a 
ntle declenſion from the north to the fouth, rather 
ry than moiſt; that the plants ſet there be of a good 
kind, and well choſen; that the vineyard be ratlier old 
than young, never dunged, or but very little, but ra- 
ther earthed, and always well wrought, and in the 
proper times to work them, and that the Grapes have 


a certain degree of ripeneſs before they be cut, and 


that they be tunned after they have been trodden, 
when one would make wine that ſhould have a colour, 
and not for preſent drinking. | 
Ir is certain that when all theſe things concur, it will 
be eaſy to make good wine; but there are yet other 
things to be obſerved, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the 
following part of this article. 

They make in this plot of vineyards, as well as in ma- 
ny others, both red wine and white ; I ſhall ſpeak firſt 
of the red, and afterwards of the white, of which 
there are a-few things to be ſaid. 

The beſt and moſt precious wines of all that are made 
in this plot of vineyards, is the Auvernat. Of this 
there are fix ſpecies, - viz. the Auvernat Teint, the 
black, red, gray, and two kinds of whites ; which 
are the white Auvernat of Soler, and that of the Low 
Country. | 

The Auvernat Teint is the reddeſt; and as it has al- 
ways the quality, it gives the colour and the body to 
the Auvernats, and prevents them from growing ropy. 
And when it is mingled with the red only, they ought 
to let it remain in the vat a little while; eſpecially in 
thoſe years, that there is reaſon to believe the wine 
will take as much colour as they would that it ſhould 


have, or where it grows on a foil where the wine has 


always 
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always been accuſtomed to have colour enough by 
being tunned but a little. 4 
Some pretend that one quart, or thereabouts of the 
wine [De Teint] of the tincture, or of [Gros Noir] the 
large black, to a vat of fifteen puncheons of red Au- 
vernat, will have a good effect. 


* 


I own that it will give it a fine colour, without ren- 


dering it harſh, provided it be not tunned too long; 


but as this Teint, or this Gros Noir, have no quality 
but that of giving it the colour, I am of opinion that 
the Auvernat Teint, which is very red, ſubſtantial, 


and vinous, produces a better effect; but it requires 


only to put more of that of the Teint, than of the Gros 
Noir; becauſe this Auvernat colours a great deal leſs 
than thoſe of the two other kinds of Grapes. 

The riper both the one and the other are, the more 
wine they yield, and the more colour they have; and 
for this reaſon they ought never to be gathered, but 
when they are in their perfect maturity. | 
The Auvernat Teint ought not to be planted indiffe- 
rently in all ſorts of land, [becauſe it will not do well 
in all; and for this reaſon, thoſe who would have 
them, ought ac firſt to plant but a few, to ſee if they 
will ſucceed in their lands. Alſo care muſt be taken 
not to mix them with other in planting, that one may 
the better know what quantity we ſhould put into eve- 
ry vat; which will be difficult to do, if they were 
planied confuſedly with other Auvernats, or red 
plants, to make thence good mixed wine. | 
Although the Auvernat Teint is a very good Grape 
of itſelt, yet it muſt be owned, that if too much of 
it be put into the red Auvernat, it will alter che qua- 
lity of it; for the laſt wine is never better, than when 
it is made without any mixture of other Grapes; and 
it has ordjnarily as much colour and ſtrength as it 
ſhould have, not only to maintain itſelf by itſelf, but 
alſo to put off other wines of an inferior quality. 
But then I ſuppoſe, that this red Auvernat grew up- 
on good lands, for there are ſome which of them- 
ſelves do not give enough to the wines that they pro- 
duce ; in this caſe it is good to plant the Auvernat 
r | 

It is true, that this wine being mixed, will not be ſo 
fine, as if it were only the pure red Auvernat ; but 


then again, it will maintain itſelf better; and when | 


one would make an Auvernat, which has a ſtrong tart- 
neſs and a good flavour, without having any colour, 
you mult put to the red Auvernat, about the ſeventh 


part of the Melier, or of good white Auvernat, ſuch. 


as now grows in the vineyard of Blois; but that one 
may be able to make this mixture, it is neceſſary that 
this Melier, or white Auvernat, be ripe at the ſame 
time as the red Auvernat. | 

A wine made after this manner, is ſo excellent, and ſo 
diſguiſed, that is is made to paſs for pure Burgundy 
wine; and is fold at Paris and other places as ſuch, in 
wickered bottles. The beſt wine conners are there 
deceived every day. | 

The Auvernat, without diſtinction, is red; they alſo 
name it from its ſkin, which is brown, becaule its 
colour is not of ſo deep a red as that of the Auvernat 
Teint, and becauſe it is deeper than the gray Auver- 
nat, which is almoſt quite white, and that too when 
it has been tunned very much. This kind of red Au- 
vernat is the moſt common among the black Auver- 
nats, and is one of the beſt wines that grow 1n this plot 
of vineyards. 

The ¶Auvernat Noir] black Auvernat is very uncom- 
mon 1n this country, and known by few perſons ; its 
berry is rounder than the other Auvernats ; its ſkin 
is as black as jet, and that is the only thing that it is 
known by. There is alſo another ſpecies of it, which 
ſome vignerons call the Auvernats of Tours; it differs 
nothing from the red, but in that its wood is very big 
as well as its fruit. The Grape is long and well filled; 
and it were to be wiſhed, that this kind was not ſo 
ſcarce in this country; for it is the fineſt, and one of 
the beſt that we have. | | 

The gray Auvernat is neither white, black, nor red, 
but of a gray or pearl colour, when at the greateſt 


low, it mu 
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maturity. But ſome have made this obſervation, that 
in certain lands this colour becomes black in about 
twelve or fifteen years after the planting of theſe 
Vines, but nevertheleſs without loſing their quality. 
The change of the colour does not come univerſally. 
I have ſeen. vineyards very old, that did produce the 
Auvernat of this quality. 


When this gray Auvernat has been made off-hand, 


or when it has been tunned but a very little while, 
and it is once gone from this vineyard plot, and is 
denominated by a borrowed name, it is an eaſy mat- 


ter to make it paſs for ſuch a wine as is deſired, whe- 


ther it be fold as it is, or whether it be mingled with 
others of a higher colour. But this mixture mult be 
made in ſuch a manner, that the quantity of the gray 


Auvernat be not abſorbed by the red that is mixed 
with it. 


Of making wines in Orleans. 


The Grapes being cut, and carried from the vihe- 
yard to the preſs, they tread them'either in a ſcuttle, 
which they place there, or in a vat, when the gather- 
ing of the vintage is finiſhed; or, in fine, they caſt 


them into a trough of. a wine preſs to be bruiſed. 


Alſo ſometimes they carry them directly to the preſs ; 
but this is when they would make wine fit for pre- 
1 and that it is not fermented in the vat 
at all. 

Thoſe who make uſe of a ſcuttle to bruiſe their Grapes, 
cannot poſſibly tread the Grapes well, or at leaſt they 
will be a long time in doing it, and have a great deal 
more trouble, in that they are obliged to raile up, with 
all their ſtrength, the puncheons in which they tread 
the Grapes, to caſt them into the vat with the marc, 
in order to work it all together. 

The manner of bruiſing the Grapes in the vat wien 
it is filled, is much worſe than the firſt; in that, 
notwithſtanding all the precaution that can be taken, 
and whatever time is allowed to endeavour to do 
this work well, it is abſolutely impoſlible it ſhould 
ſucceed; for when the wine has been tunned as much 
as it ought, and they have put it on the preſs: with 
its marc, there will be a part of the Grapes that 
have not been half bruiſed, -and this cauſes the marc 
to yield leſs wine, and there is not all the colour that 
it might have; and therefore the Grapes ought never 
to be bruiſed this way, when it can be done otherwiſe. 
But if this is a loſs to the citizens, not to draw from 
the marc all the wine which it ought to yield, if all 
the Grapes had been well bruiſed, yet it affords an 
advantage. to the vigneron, in that his drink will be 
ſo much the better. | | 
As there is an inconvenience in treading the Grapes, 
either in a ſcuttle, or a vat, as I ſhall make it appear, 
it will be better to make uſe of a wine preſs; that is, 
without contradiction, the beſt way to bruiſe the 
Grapes. 

And beſides, a wine preſs will ſerve for four baſkets; 
when the other will not ſerve for two, if they make 
uſe of a ſcuttle; for according to the meaſure that 
the Grapes are bruiſed in the wine preſs, the wine 
falling into the vat, does not riſe above the Grape; 
by which it may be more eaſily known, when the 
Grapes have been well or ill trod before the marc is 


turned into the vat; or it is a great deal more eaſy to 


puſh it with the foot, when the trap door of the trough 
is lifted up, than to lift up the whole with bodily 
ſtrength, as they are obliged to do when they tread 
in a ſcuttle. | | 
The rough of the preis ought to be ſet in a kind of 
litter, and placed upon, or over the vat; but when 
the 99 of the ſtructure, where the preſs is, is 
be placed over the middle of the preſs 
without a litter; then there will be a little more trou- 


ble, becauſe it muſt be emptied into the vat with a 
bucket or ſcuttle; but this is no great matter, there 


are hands enough to do this work. 


The Grapes having been trodden as before, the marc 
may bet | 


* 


rown into the vat, either with the Grape 
| | and 


V 
and ſkins, or ſeparated the one from the other; this 
depends on the manner after which one would make 
the wine, 7 
When it has been tunned a conſiderable time, the 
wine is leſs green, leſs ſubje& to be ropy, and better 


for keeping; than if it were done off-hand, or fit for 
preſent drinking. 


But if the Grape be tunned too much, it takes from | 


it much of its quality, becauſe it leaves a harſh- 
neſs which renders it not fit for drinking for above 
a year in certain lands, and in others it never loſes 
the taſte of the Grape ſtone ; and when with this ex- 


ceſs of the vat, it has a colour as red as ox blood, | 


it is a wine which they call groſſier or matin; and it 
is commonly ſaid it is better to keep than to drink. 
When a wine has this fault, one cannot render it 
_ drinkable, but by mingling it with good dry new 
white wine. | 

Then it is this exceſs of the vat which renders our wines 
hard, and makes them diſeſteemed without any diſ- 
tinction, although all our wines are not made after this 
manner. But it is an eaſy matter to avoid this fault, 
which renders our wines contemptible. 


There are thoſe who tun the Grape ſtone with the ſkin, 
and would give to their wine only that degree of the 
vat which it ought to have; and not to be ſtrong, they 
draw it out from time to time by a pipe, or by ſome 
little hole which they make in the 'vat, but this I do 


not approve of, for reaſons to be given in the follow- | 


ing article, SOR 

Others make uſe of a Vine prop, or ſome other piece 
of wood, which they thrult into the vat, from whence 
they draw it out quick, and let it drop into a glaſs, 
where they examine if it have colour enough, and if 
it makes a circle of ſcum, and boils and bubbles, 


which they call faire le roue: others watch till the 


marc is riſen to ſuch a height, and make a judgment 
by that. 
As for myſelf, I am of the opinion, that it would be 


a ſurer way to thruſt one's hand a pretty way into | 


the vat, (which I ſuppoſe to be raiſed, and to have 
been worked, ) to take from thence a handful of the 


marc, and to put it to one's noſe, as the dyers do, | 


to judge of the diſpoſition of their vats ; then one 
may know if the wine be made, and if it has colour 


enough. 


When it ſmells ſweet, you ſhould let it work a little 


longer in the vat, until it has loſt that ſmell, and has 
a ſtrong ſcent that affects the noſe ; then it ought to 
be taken, for one quarter of an hour at moſt is ſuffi- 
cient to force it. 

A wine taken in its pops degree of the vat, will ne- 
ver taſte of the Grape ſtone ; it will be always fit to 
drink, and alſo will keep good for many years. 

I agree alſo, that the wine that has been tunned too 
much, becomes tart and harſh, and that is what takes 
away its quality; and as it is the Grape ſtone, and not 
the ſkin, that cauſes this tartneſs and harſhneſs, the 
means to prevent this inconvenience is, in being very 
careful as to the degree of the vat that is given to the 
wine, | 

But as one may often be deceived in giving it too much 
or too little of the vat, I think the ſureſt way would 
be, to ſtone the Grapes when they are trampled, be- 
fore they are put into the vat. 

This work would not be ſo much trouble as it may 
be imagined ; for one ſtoner would ſuffice to employ 
one treader, let him tread as faſt as he can. 

When the Grapes are bruiſed in a wine preſs, ſeveral 
may employ themſelves in ſtoning. One method of 
doing it is, to put them into a baſket plated, &c. 
about ſix feet long, four feet broad, and ten or twelve 
inches high; and that this may not be any incum- 
brance, it may be placed about the middle of the preſs, 
and have two men to ſift and ſeparate the ſkins from 
the Grape ſtones. 

I find that a cribble is much more convenient, for it 
takes up leſs room, and there needs but one man to 
work above, and the work will be as eaſily, or more 
eaſily done. | 


0 


| 
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of theſe cribbles, but that which 1 


I have ſeen * 
cribe, appears to me to be the moſt 


am going to d 
commodious. 

The cribble for ſtoning the Grapes ought to be made 
with braſs wire, becauſe this is more 'pliant, and 
does not ruſt ſo much, and laſts longer than iron wite. 
The holes ought to be an inch in breadth, almoſt of 
an octagonal figure; it is worked upon two hoops 
Joined together, the one upon the other ; and when 
it 1s-finiſhed, it is to be covered with a third hoop or 
band, that is about four inches high. 

As the *marc is falling in by the wine being preſſed 
out, and is riſen to the height of the cribble, they 
put under to ſupport it a band of wood, or little 
hoop, two or three fingers high, which goes round 
at the bottom of the cribble z and beſides this, four 
round iron bars of the thickneſs of a little finger , 
becauſe if they were broad, the ſkins of the Grapes 
would reſt there, which would hinder the other from 

aſſing. 

t is proper to put theſe iron bars in ſuch a manner, 
that two of the four may ſuſtain the other two, and 
that they may be all of one length. 

The ends oughr to croſs the two hoops, and to co- 
ver the third; and they mult be joined to many places 
of the trellis of braſs wire, which may be double or 
treble, (7 
The wood of the hoop ought to be notched in two 
places over againſt one another, and about an inch in 
depth, and three in breadth, according to that of the 
ſtaves upon which it is to be placed; and theſe ſtaves 
ſhould be placed upon a ſcuttle reſting upon the vat, 
upon which they tread the Grapes, 
It is alſo proper that theſe notches be plated with iron, 
and that they have two handles or graſps of iron, pret- 
ty thick and round, to prevent the hurting the hands 
of him that manages the cribble, becauſe it is weighty,” 
and there is often occaſion to remove it from place to 


lace. 
This cribble may be about a foot in height, eight or 
nine in circumference, and an inch in thickneſs at the 
top, and ſomething more at the bottom, becauſe of 
a band of wood that is placed round about to ſuſtain 
the trellis, as I have ſaid before. 
The treader having bruiſed the Grapes, inſtead of 
puſhing the maſs in the vat with his foot, as is done 
when he would tun the Grapes with the ſkin, it is 
taken either with a bowl, or a pail, or with the hand, 
and put into the cribble ; then the ſtoner ſeparates the 
marc as well as he can, the ſkin from the ſtone, and 
caſts the latter into a veſſel that ſtands near him; and 
when that is filled with the Grapes, they carry it to 
the middle of the preſs in a pail, or in a baſket, and 
from time to time empty into the vat, the ſkins and 
the wine which are in the veſſel, which has been 
ſtoned, 
The buſineſs of the vintage gatherers being finiſhed, 
they put the marc and all the ſtones that are upon the 
middle, and they lower the plank to draw from thence 


the wine that is found there. 


Some give it another bruiſing, but I believe very un- 
profitably, for that cannot get out much wine, and 
alſo that which they get from theſe ſtones has nothin 
but a harſhneſs; but nevertheleſs one may, becauſe 
there is a little of it may be mingled with the other 
that is in the vat. 

One marc of Grapes, which one may reckon ten 
poingons, may yield about fifty pints of wine, or there- 
abouts. This depends upon the ſize of the Grapes, 
and the heat which has been during the time of the 
vintage gathering. 

The wine being boiled with its ſkin, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, from time to time, if it have co- 
lour enough, and if it be ſufficiently made to be 
drawn off; and when it is found that it is not yet red 
enough, the marc muſt be thruſt down in the vat in or- 
der to give it the colour, and never to be forced ; you 
may alſo cover the vat with a coarſe linen cloth double, 
and put the board of the preſs upon that, in caſe one is 
apprehenſive that it will loſe a part of its ſtrength. © 


It is not the ſame, when the ſtones are left and put in- 
to the tun with the wine, becauſe then they will eaſily 


force; whereas this inconvenience never happens when 


the Grapeshave been ſtoned, for this reaſon it ought 
always to be done: one is ſure to have wine well 


made, and ſuch as may be kept many years without 


ſpoiling, according to the time that it has been left 
to ferment. 7" 
And if all our red wines were made in this manner, 
we ſhould not have occaſion to ſay, as it hath been 
faid for' a long time, that our wines are harſh and 
coarſe, for it muſt be agreed, that it is nothing but 
the ſtones that gives it this bad quality z which is how- 
ever accidental, ſince I have offered a method to re- 
medy it, which may eaſily be put in practice. 
Many citizens complain, that the merchants will not 
give a greater price for the wine whoſe Grapes have 
| been ſtoned, than for that which has not, but in the 
mean time it is better; it does indeed coſt ſomething 
more in making it after this manner, in that it takes 
up more time in preſſing. _ 

pon this account many citizens have diſcontinued 
the ſtoning their Grapes, but I do not approve of 
that; we ought to ſpare nothing to make good wine; 
and I am perſuaded that there will always be found 
merchants reaſonable enough to make a diſtinction 
betweena wine, the Grapes of which have been ſtoned, 


and that which has not, not only by their taſte, but 


in the price too. 
As the Grapes that are fermented without their ſtones 


are ſubject to grow ropy, it is good to prevent this 
inconvenience in gathering them before they come to |. 


their full maturity, and to give them but little fer- 
mentation; it can then never be too thick, becauſe 
the Grape ſtones not being there, it 1s impoſſible 
they ſhould force it. 


During the time that the wine 1s working in the vat, 


one may pierce the caſks, and = into each of them 
about a pint of water; it ſhould be boiling hot, or at 
leaſt very hot ; this will purify the veſſels, and render 
them more tight. | 


The hole of the bung being well ſtopped, as ſoon as 


the hot water has been put in, it ſhould be ſhaken 
and turned on all ſides, to be able to ſee if it has vent 
in any place. 

Some pretend, that this hot water will take away the 
taſte of the caſks, but I very much doubt of this. 

In order to make this experiment, it is requiſite, 
that one be firſt ſure that the caſks have any bad taſte. 
When the caſks have been ſeaſoned and drained as dry 
as may be, they mult be placed upon the ſtillings, and 
there ſet firm with ſtones, or ſome other thing, to hin- 
der them from rolling while they are filling. | 
The baſket that is hung up by means of a prop to re- 


ceive and hold the Grapes and ſkins which fall from | 
the middle of the preſs into the wooden pipe, ought | 


to be well cloſed up to hinder the ſtones from going 
into the caſks when they are filling; becauſe when the 
wine boils, it caſts out the ſcum, lee, ſkins, and 
ſtones, in order to purify itſelf ; and ſometimes a ſmall 
quantity of theſe is ſufficient to ſtop entirely the holes 
of the caſks. | 

But to prevent this accident, one may nail, at the 


ſmall hole, at which the wine runs down, a ſmall 


lattice of braſs wire, the holes of which muſt be very 
fine; then there would but a few of the ſkins paſs, 
and no ſtones ; and the baſket, which is very trou- 
bleſome when one would empty the pipe, would be 
uſeleſs. | Fat 
One may 26 for the greater ſecurity, have another 
grate, and faſten it with nails, above the ſocket on 
the inſide of the funnel; but this grate muſt be raiſed 
three or four fingers, to the end that the ſkins may 
not hinder the wine from paſſing. | | 
Before the marc is 2 to be put upon the middle of 
the preſs, I ſuppoſe the preſs to be in ſuch condition, 
that nothing is wanting of all the utenſils that is ne- 
ceſſary, for it would be an imprudence to have at this 


very moment, any thing wanting that is neceſſary for | 


the making a marc. 
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The ſcrew being the moſt brittle and moſt neceſſary 
— belonging to a preſs, a maſter ought, always to 
ave one in reſerve, ready to put in, in caſe of need. 


In like manner the feet of the beams ſhould be exa- 
mined ſome time before the vintage, that they be not 


_ rotten, for that is the place they commonly fail in; 


and when this happens, it is not ſo eaſy to remedy it 
as it is to remedy a broken ſcrew. . | 

In order to make the beams of a preſs laſt a long 
time, when they are good of themſelves, it ought to 
be ſo contrived, that they may always. have the air 
under the middle of the preſs; eſpecially at the end 
of theſe pieces, there ought not to be either any marc 
or earth, and therefore it ſhould be hindered from 
falling there. 

Some make a ſmall 12 of brick work round each 
of theſe beams, and that is the beſt precaution that 
can be taken to make them laſt a long time. 

After the preſs has been put in order, and the wine 
has had its degree or time in the vat that it ought to 
have, or they can give it, it muſt be put upon the 
middle of the preſs. _ 

When it is at a great diſtance from the vat, they make 
uſe of a ſcuttle or baſket, or if it be near, of a pail; 
which they let drain upon a board, which bears at one 
end upon the vat, where it is faſtened with a nail, or 


other thing, and the other upon the middle of the 


preſs; this board ſhould be bordered on both ſides 
with ledges, ſtrait and well joined, and about an inch 
in height, to hinder what drains out of the baſker 
from running on the ground. 

A piece of wood, with a hollow or channel about an 
inch deep, would be much better than this board 
with ledges, for they cannot be with eaſe ſo cloſely 
joined, but that the wine will find ſome chinks to 
run out at, which will not be in the wood thus hol- 
lowed. | 
Some, in order to empry their vats the more eaſily, 
put in a pipe, thro which they draw the wine clear 
through a little bucking tub made for this putpoſe; 
out of which they take the wine in a. pail or pannier, 
to empty it into the caſks. "44 4 
For this purpoſe the vat muſt be ſet high on a ſtilling 
or gauntry, and the earth hollowed at the place where 
the pipe is placed. | 

Before the wine is drawn off clear, you muſt. always 
begin to keep off the cover of the vat, in order to 


prevent the wine from forcing ; and this muſt. be 


done in ſuch a manner, that he who empties has not 
the trouble of lifting it up ſo high to, put. it in the 
ſcuttle. ag eee 

I own that this manner of emptying a vat is very com- 
modious, and ſhall in the following article ſpeak. of 
the inconveniency that may happen thenee, 

The marc being placed on the middle of the preſs, 
they cover it with a board, with bolſters, cuſhions, 
and bags or pillows. There muſt be two rows of 
theſe laſt; and ſometimes three, when the marc is 
thin, becauſe by how much leſs the ſcrew appears, by 


ſo much leſs is it in danger of breaking; and as the 


marc will be thick, according as they have ordered 
it, there muſt be ſome rows of the bags retrenched; 
for it is ſufficient, that there is a certain diſtance be- 
tween the wheel and the ſcrew, which would not be 
ſo, if the marc were very thick, or there were many 
ſacks. 7) 1 
There is no need to put the ring of the rope into the 
hook, before the wheel has been lowered on the bags, 
and that you have examined if all is made even, and 
that none of the bags are removed. oy 

Before you begin to lower the wheel upon the bags, 


the ſcrew ought to be well greaſed above the nut of it, 


and alſo below, when it touches the bags. 


They alſo greaſe that part of the ſcrew that was with- 


in the nut ſcrew, before = brought it down to 
the point where it ought to be; for the firſt operation 


after the plank of the axle-tree has been let down, and 
before the dachi the ſcrew muſt he ſoaped on the 


places where it has had none. 5 


© 
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Wirte dry ſoap without oil is the beſt for greaſing 
the ſcrew, for when oil is mingled with the ſoap, that 
draws the tats; which gnaw the ſcrew, and it occaſions 
a gum or thick ſubſtance, which makes it go hard 
when they preſs the marc. 


The trendle ought alſo to be placed at a reaſonable | 


diſtance from the middle of the preſs upon the nave 
of the wheel, and being well rubbed with hog's lard, 
the trendle will turn the better. Others make uſe of 


an iron crow, which at leaſt produces as good an ef- 


fect as the nave. 
When the ſtaves or rammers are rather long than ſhort, 
and that the trendle is pierced with a height agreeable 
to a man of a middle ſtature, they will have the more 
force to preſs the marc. * 
After the plank has been let down, and the troughs 
filled to a pannier or thereabouts, and they have af- 
terwards added the wine that comes from theſe preſſ- 
ings, they give the firſt ſqueezing, which ought to 
be followed by three others in a ſhort time, becauſe 
the Auvernat having in it much fire, its marc would 
dry quickly, and yield much leſs wine, if there were 
much time between theſe preſſings. | 
It is not enough to greaſe the ſcrew of the preſs the 
firſt operation, .before the balance is let down, when 
it is a wheel preſs; it ought to be done from time 
to time, eſpecially when the ſcrew is perceived to be 
rough, or ſcreaks in the nut, when the trendle is 
turned. f 
Some, before they give the marc the laſt operation, 
barbager; that is to ſay, they work it, or rick it 
with an inſtrument of iron, but without touching the 
ſides, becauſe they chuſe to hinder it from falling on 
the middle. They pretend that this little ſqueezing 
makes the marc yield about two pints of wine the 

ncheon. 15 

have never made the experiment, but this is ſeldom 
practiſed but in the marcs of white wine, becauſe 
they are thicker, and not ſo hot by much as thoſe of 
Auvernat. 7 
The laſt operation or ng being given, you may 
wait twelve or fifteen hours for taking off the marc, 
that it may have time to drain; and ſeldom do 
it ſooner, except they want the preſs for making other 
wine. 


Although the wine that comes out of one vat is the 


ſame, yet they give it two different names; the one 
they call unpreſſed wine, and the other the wine of 
the preſs. Py 

The firſt is that which comes from the red or white 
Grapes, when they have been trod, whether they 
have been tunned or not, and the ſecond is that 
which comes from the marc after the preſſing. As 
this laſt has always a great deal more colour and 


| harſhneſs than the firſt, they mix them together, to 


the end that they may make an equal wine; and if 
they do not do this, they would have one part of 
the wine of the ſame vat toodelicate and weak in co- 


| lour, and the other too red, and too harſh, which 


would not be fit for the merchants, who are for an 
equal wine. 


When I fay the wine ſhould be equal, I mean only 


that of one vat, and not of one whole cellar ; for as 


all the wine that one buys cannot be all ſpent at the 


ſame time, and that the merchants ſearch ſometimes 
for wine high-coloured, and a little firm, and ſome- 
times for a wine more delicate and fit for preſent 
drinking, therefore it is, in my eee the prudence 

erent degrees of co- 
lour and firmneſs, that the more delicate may be firſt 


drank, and the firmeſt ſome time after, or the year 


following, for moſt perſons love old wine better than 
new. 


But it is yet more advantageous for a citizen to have 


wine that is rather a little firm and too delicate, be- 
cauſe, if that be not ſold quickly, it may grow ropy; 
or be ſpoiled ; when, on the other hand, that which 
is well mixed will keep a great while, and he may ſell 
it a long time after. 5 


It is true the merchants often light, or rather ſeem to | 
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ſlight than reject, a wine that has been but little fer. 
mented ; but it is very often nothing but a little chi. 
cane that thoſe make uſe of, who are employed to pur- 
chaſe wines to buy them the cheaper; therefore we 
muſt give them leave to ſay what they will, bur al- 
ways give the wine ſomething of the tun; becauſe it 
it be not ſold at firſt, it will at laſt; whereas, when 
it is made for preſent drinking, it muſt be ſold as ſoon 
as may be, and pertraps under price. 

Some perſons, aut of thriftineſs, or rather ſordid co. 
verouſneſs, fearing to loſe a little wine, never entire- 
ly fill their caſks till the wine has caſt forth its great- 
eſt fire, i. e. they will not make it boil till it has no 
force left; and there being only one pannier full of 
wine put into the caſk the next day, or two days after 
it has been filled, that it has not the force to warm it 
again ſufficiently to make it boil. 

This way of managing wine is very wrong; for it 
cauſes all its excrement to remain at the bottom of the 


- caſk, which — 25 the lee, and often contributes 


to the ſpoiling the wine, and to keep it for a long 
time foul, which therefore the merchants reject. 

It would be much better to fill it preſently up to the 
_ with the preſſurage, or with what has been 
preſſed, which is taken from the preſſings that they 
give to the marc, becauſe the caſks being always full, 
the wine puriſies itſelf the more, and becomes clear 
in leſs time, and of conſequence is more palatable, and 
may be ſooner ſold. F | 

It is not enough to fill the caſks up to the bung the 
firſt time thar the wine is put into them, they ought 
to be refilled many times; that is to ſay, as ſoon as 
the boiling is over, wine muſt be put in to excite it 
to boil; and the ſame thing is to be done the next 
— and afterwards for eight or ten days every other 


ay. 
The neceſſity there is of filling the caſks as ſoon as 
the new wine has been put in them, is proved by the 
accident that happened to the wines in the year 1718, 
when the ſeaſon was too hot and dry during the months 
of July and Auguſt. | 

The wines were then fo extreme hot as to boil very 


. low in the caſks, ſo that many who had neglected to 


fill them at firſt up to the bung, had their wines turn- 
ed ſour, which did not happen to thoſe who had uſed 
the precaution of filling them to the bung, and keep- 


ing them full; and for this reaſon, thoſe who have 


many tuns of wine ought always to rake of the laſt 
they have made to fill all thoſe puncheons of the other 
tuns; and when a 3 has but one, he muſt put 
wine into a caſk called a gueulebee, to fill thoſe pun- 
cheons as far as the bung, as ſoon as the wine has done 
boiling z then the wine that remains muſt be put into 


the caſks of gueulebee, or into a very cloſe veſſel, for 


fear of its evaporating or loſing its ſpirit. 

I will ſay, by the bye, that many deceive themſelves 
in making wine theſe hot years ; for they let it fer- 
ment but a little, becauſe it boils as ſoon as it is trod; 


but this is but a falſe boiling, which comes rather 


from the fire that is in the Grape, than from the 
working in the tun, therefore it ought to be tunned 
a conſiderable time. It is in ſuch years the Grapes 
ſhould the rather be ſtoned,” and the wine ſufficiently - 
fermented. | 

It is true there is ſome inconvenience in filling the 
caſks up to the bung the firſt time the wine is put in, 
becauſe it is impoſſible not to loſe ſome of it, for it 
will mix with the ſcum and the lee which come out at 
the bung; but this incc.ventence may be remedied by 
ſetting gutters above the bung, and pans or veſſels of 
wood under the gutters, to receive all that which 
comes our. x 9 2 

And whereas ſome pretend, that lead communicates 
an ill taſte to the wine, it is the ſureſt way to have 
them of pewter, in ſuck a manner, that nothing but 


the end of the ſocket may enter into the hole of the 


bung, for if the hole be made larger than that the 
ſocket may play within it, the gutter will be uſeleſs, 
becauſe the wine would run out between the wood and 


There 


the ſocket, 


F* > 
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There muſt alſo be a veſſel called guevlebee to empty 
theſe veſſels in as they fill, and it ſhould be covered 
with a thick double linen cloth, and cloſed or faſtened 
all round about with a hoop to hinder the wine from 
rowing flat. | 
7 he lee deſcends by little and little to the bottom of 
the caſks, where it is joined with the ſcum which 
there falls together,' and is incorporated: with it. 
Some days after, the wine being grown clear, they 
empty the veſſel, and the lee remains at the bottom. 
This wine may be put into a veſſel by itſelf, without 
mixing with the wine which is in the caſks out of 
which it came. Some ſay this collected wine is the 
more fine and ſtrong, and others ſay to the contrary ; 
but they may ſay what wy will, for it is always true 
that this wine 1s very 8 „provided it has been kept 
very cloſe in the veſſel where it was collected. 
And I believe that one might, without any ſcruple, 
make uſe of it for filling the wine; but as to this, you 
need not conſult either the merchants. or the vigne- 
rons, lince the one has not judgment or ſincerity 
enough, and the other are roo much intereſted ; and 
I ſpeak with a knowledge of the matter, founded on 
the experience I have had many times, and without 
any intereſt but that of the public. 
Thoſe who, from a covetous temper, will not be at 
the char 
receive the wine of the caſks while they are boiling, 
have no ſkill in it; for the wine, which they would 
ſave by this means, would make amends entirely the 
firſt year for the expence they would be at in procur- 
ing them. | - | 
Others, that are afraid that they ſhall not fell their 
wine, ſay that the merchants have always an opinion 
in favour of that wine, of which the two ſides of the 
bung of each caſk are filled with ſcum as far as the 
firſt bands or circles, and that they have a quite con- 
trary opinion of thoſe where it does not appear. 
It is true that formerly they did mind this, and their 
opinion might be well grounded, becauſe they never 
made uſe of theſe gutters ; but at this time their opi- 
nion is altered, for they are perſuaded that theſe gut- 
ters being in uſe, a caſk may have caſt out all the ſcum, 
without its appearing at the ſides of the bung, be- 
cauſe it falls into theſe veſſels that are ſet to receive 


it, and likewiſe that all the wine that 1s there is well 


mixed. i 

Beſides, it is an eaſy matter for a merchant to know 
if there be much lee in the caſk, for he needs only to 
Pierce it into the lee, that is to ſay, at the bottom, 
about two fingers of the notch of the caſk where the 
head pieces come in. 

The wine having caſt out all its ſcum, it will be pro- 
per to taſte all the caſks into which it has been put; 
to the end that, if any one be found that has a bad 
reliſh, thoſe who have.purchaſed them may be appriſed 
of it, that they may put all the bad ones to their own 
account. | 

Some ſay, that St. Martin's day being paſſed, you 
cannot oblige the merchants, who have purchaſed the 
wine, to take that again which has been ſpoiled inthe 
caſks, becauſe they fay it is the more difficult to re- 
medy it. Others pretend that the merchants are an- 
ſwerable three months after the caſks have been filled, 
provided they have not been removed from off the 
ſtillings. l 

When the wine has done boiling, it muſt be covered 
with the largeſt ſide of the bung to hinder it from 
evaporating; and eight or ten days afterwards it muſt 
be filled full, and bunged up. 12 
Some make uſe of bungs about half a foot long, be- 
cauſe they can take them out without daubing the 
caſks with the ſcum; but I am of opinion that broad 
bungs are better, and to make two holes on the fide, 
the one about the bigneſs of a little faucet, the other 
about the bigneſs of one's little finger, that a pewter 
funnel may be put in, having in it a piece of pewter 
ſoldered about two inches from the end, the holes 
of which may be as big again as thoſe of a tobacco 
grater; to the end that, when one utes it to fill the 


of procuring theſe gutters and veſſels tg, 
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caſks, Heithet ſtone, nor ſkinz nor kernels, nor let, 
may paſs. The great hole ſerves for the putting in 
of a tunnel, and the other to give vent for the caſks 
during the time the wine is pouring in them. 
The little hole ought to be made at the time that the 
caſks are bored, to put in the wine with the great 


- wooden funnel; for it the ſocket exactly fills the bung 


hole, the caſk would fill very lowly, if it had not 
vent given it by the little hole. 

When it is done after this manner, the tuns are not 
daubed with the ſcum. It is not diſturbed, as is done 
in ſtriking to beat in the bung, and the wine will have 
leſs vent. 

You muſt be ſure to fill the wine every fifteen day af- 
ter it has been bunged, until towards St. Andrew's 
day; you are not to meddle with it any longer, till 


after the ſeverity of the winter is over, which com- 


monly happens towards the middle of February, be- 


cauſe the froſt may make it ſwell. 


The Auvernat is not the only red wine that we have in 
this vineyard plot; there 'are alſo other wines made, 
that have the ſame colour, but are of a different 
quality; | 
There is, for example, the Bon Lignage, or the 
good wine, and that which is made of all forts of 
Grapes. As to the firſt, it 1s made of the red Au- 
vernat, the Teint, the Gray, the White, the tender 
Samoireau, the Melier, and all the beſt forts of red 
Grapes. ' F 

The ſecond is compoſed of all ſorts of Grapes, good 
and bad, but more of the latter than the former; 
whence it is eaſy to be comprehended, why the one 
has leſs of the — than the other. And as this 
ſecond is generally ſpent in the country, they make it 
all manner of ways, either fit for preſent drinking. 
or firm, or hard, according to the occaſion they have 
for it, and the quantity they are to provide. As to 
the other, they do not fail to make it, and often ſend 
it to Paris. 

All theſe ſorts of Grapes are not gathered with the 
ſame cate as the red Auvernat, which cannot bear 
the water, nevertheleſs the wine is the better, when 
the Grapes, with which it is made, are cut in a ſea- 
ſon that 1s rather hot and dry than cold and moiſt, 
We have, in ſome places of this vineyard plot, three 
ſorts of red wines, bearing the ſame name, which, ne. 
vertheleſs, they diſtinguiſh the one from the other. 
There 1s the tender Samoireau, the hard, and the 
Fourchu, which have all three different qualities. 
The tender Samoireau does very well in the lands of 
the Oliver, St. Meſmin, and Clery, where it is more 
plentiful than any where elſe. They make of it a par- 
ticular wine which will keep a long time, provided it 
have no mixture, and that they give it but little of 
the vat; this renders it firm, and prevents it from 
growing ropy. ' | | 
This Grape may be mixed with the red Auvernat, be- 
cauſe they both ripen at the ſame time. The Samoi- 
reau gives the colour to the Auvernat; it ſuſtains it, 
and cauſes it to keep a long time; but you muſt put 
but a ſmall quantity, for fear of altering or entirel 


abſorbing the quality of the Auvernat, which after it 


has loſt, it alſo loſes its name, and is no more regard- 
ed, but as a good Vin de Lignage, or one compoſed 


of all ſorts of Grapes, which is vulgarly called Vig- 


neron Auvernat, very different from that of the citi- 
zens, which is in a manner pure Auvernat. When 


. one would render this Vin de Lignage yet better, he 
e 


may put to it a fourth part of good Melier. 

The hard Samoireau is a little higher coloured than 
the tender. When it has but its proper degree of the 
vat, they may mix one or two puncheons of white, 


and a little leſs, when they tun it; they ſhould alſo, 


when it may be done, take a Melier of a better kind, 
for this wine has not much fire. When it is pure, 


and it has paſſed the year, that quality diminiſheth; 
it is then proper to make uſe of rapes, not of chips 
or ſhavings, but of Corn, without puttin 
it, as ſome do, for that renders it had aff 
ble to drink. L 


Grapes to 
diſagreea- 


It 
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It is ſufficient to put a third part, or at moſt a half, 


of the grains into the puncheons, and after that they 
fill the wine up to the bung. They make uſe of 


theſe rapes to put off the grounds or bottoms of | 


wine, and the weak ones, which they alſo mix ſome- 
times with them. The third kind of Samoireau, of 
which I ſhall' ſpeak, renders them the better for 
keeping. | 
The Samoireau Fourchu is the beſt of the three kind; 
this is proper to give the colour tothe others, and to 
ſuſtain thoſe that are weak, and to reſtore thoſe that 
have any defect. 
In order to know the colour, they caſt ſome of it 
againſt a wall, and —_— to the impreſſion it 
makes, they judge of the effect it will produce. 
One ſingle puncheon of that will colour fix of white, 
and ſometimes more, according as the ſeaſons are hot, 
and the quantity of the wine that the vineyard has 
ielded; this wine is not only good to drink, when it 
is taken in time, but it ſerves for a remedy againſt 
the dyſentery and other maladies ; its marc is good 
inſt rheumatiſms. | 


© "This ſort has a virtue that is not found in any others, 


becauſe the longer it is kept the better it is; for it 
is better for drinking at the end of twelve or four- 


reen years, than one or two years after it has been | 


made. ; 

Some put it in bottles, but it keeps equally as well in 
caſks, provided care be taken to keep them always 
full, and to obſerve that the caſks do not want hoops, 
and it will be proper to put on ſeveral iron hoops at 
each end. | 


The wine, the marc, and the wood, or rather the 


aſhes of this plant, have alſo a great many other pro- 
perties which I ſhall not relate. 

The time of gathering theſe two ſpecies of Samoireau 
comes much later than thoſe of the firſt, which ripens 
at the ſame time with the Auvernat. 


— 


* 


The territory of Mardic is the moſt proper for theſe | 


plants, and that which produces the moſt of it, (I 


mean of the hard and Fourchu Samoireau ;) there is 
of it at Bou and Checi, and but a very little in any 
other places of this vineyard plot. 

As the Fourchu never produces more wine than when 
the plants are a little old, many eager to enjoy the fruit 
of their labours, and their expences, have not patience 
to waitſo long, and therefore they pull up thoſe of 
them they had, and cannot reſolve to plant them 
when they have them not. | 

Nevertheleſs this is a precious plant, and one may 
judge of it by the effects that it produces, and by the 
price which it bears, for it is commonly fold for dou- 
ble the price of the beſt wines of this country; and I 
do not know, but that thoſe who deſtroy them, and 
thoſe that do not raiſe them, will repent it one time 
or other. ; 

As there is not much. to be ſaid of the manner of 
making white wine, and "ou taken notice of it at 
the beginning of this article, I ſhall ſay but little of 
it particularly. [ | 

Although there are many kinds of white Grapes, 
yet they make, as one may ſay, but two ſorts of wine 
of them, the one the moiſt, and the other the dry 
wines. | 

'The firſt, ſuch as the Muſcat or the Gendin of St. 
Meſmin, thoſe of Mariguy, of Rebrechein, and other 
neighbouring places, may be looked upon as the moſt 
precious, in that they bring the money into the king. 
dom, rather than the dry wines, for they ſend them 
into Holland, Flanders, England, &c. To render 
this wine the better, they do not content themſelves 


to {ee that the Grapes have their perfect maturity, 
and be half rotten; they wait oftentimes till the froſt 
has taken them, to have the wine which they call 


Bourou; and in ſome years they defer the vintage un- 


til the fifteenth or twentieth of November, and it is 
then ſometimes ſo cold, that the icicles hang upon 
thoſe Grapes that are periſhed, ſo that they are obliged 


to carry fires into the vineyards in great pans, to warm 
the gatherers. , | 


Mo 


It is true, . that thoſe who tarry ſo long before the 
gather, have a great deal leſs wine than the others, 


but then at the ſame time it is much better, and ſells 


a great deal dearer, fo that I believe it comes much 
to the ſame, or very near the matter. 

The wines of which I am ſpeaking, although ſweet of 
themſelves, have, nevertheleſs, not always the fame 
degree of liquor ; this depends upon the condition of 
the ſeaſon, that is to ſay, by how much the ſummer 
and autumn are the hotter, the wine has the more li. 
quor, and it has a great deal leſs when the ſeaſon is 
the contrary. 

What I ſay is ſo true, that the ſeaſon, having been very 
hot in the year 1719, the ſweet wines themſelves had 
abundance more liquor than ordinary, and kept good 
more than a year; alſo the dry wines of many places 
were ſweet and clear, | 

Some red wines were alſo very ſoft (which is very 
rare,) and held good till the month of February in the 
year 1721, It is true they were thick, and that they 
did not become clear till the time that they loſt their 
ſweetneſs, which altered their ſtrength. 

The ſoftneſs of the white wines being aver, they 
were nevertheleſs good, but as there remains a cer- 
tain flayour, which pleaſes the palate of moſt perſons, 
it is beſt to ſell them, or ſpend them as ſoon as 
may be. 
One may know by experience that good Grapes almoſt 
always make good wine. Among the white Grapes, 
without contradiction, the beſt are Melier, and the 
white Auvernat of the Low Countries. As the white 
Formentes or Bourgignons, the Maledeueaux, the 
Tramboiſes, the white Gois, &c. make a wine which 
is better to throw away than to drink, yet vineyards 
of the vignerons are ſtuffed with theſe wretched Vines, 
becauſe they yield more wine, and for the moſt part, 
better reſiſt thoſe accidents that happen to a vineyard 
for theſe people have no regard to any thing but the 
2 which is the reaſon that they do not ordi- 
narily ſell their wines to that advantages as the citi- 
zens do. 

The white Grapes cannot be gathered too ripe, be- 
cauſe the riper they are, the more wine they produce, 
and their rottenneſs does not give it any bad taſte; 
but when it is begun before they come to their full 
ripeneſs, they are fubject to grow yellow, yet regard 
is to be had to thoſe lands of which the wine is ſubject 
to grow ropy. . | 

For this reaſon, when they are gathered, it is 


that the Grape has a little greenneſs, to the end that 


the wine that comes from them may be able to keep 
dry, to which the white Auvernat of the Low Coun- 
tries, and the green Melier, contribute very much; 
the laſt hinders the wine from being ropy, and the firit 


makes it clear, and for this reaſon it is good to plant 
of it with the Melier, becauſe at the time of gather- 


ing, they may be both mingled together, and make 
a wine without any fault. | 

One oughtto endeavour not togather the white Grapes 
but when the weather is fair; a rainy ſeaſon is not ſo ta- 
vourable, for one ought never to mingle water with 
the wine that one makes, tho? ſome are not over ſcru- 
pulous as to this point. It is true, the inconvenience 
is not ſo great in reſpe& to the Auvernats, but that 


ſhould not hinder one from always endeavouring to 


make wine, and for this reaſon it is beſt to ga- 
ther the vintage in a dry hot time. 

As the white wine 1s not tunned, when they bring the 
Grapes in panniers from the vineyards, they empty 
them directly on the middle of the preſs, where they 
trample them with their wooden ſhoes; the broadeſt 
and ſmootheſt are the moſt proper for this work. 
The Grapes ought to be trod immediately, that is to 
ſay, every panmer as they bring them from the vine- 
yard, otherwiſe the wine would be yellow ; and this 
colour 1s diſagreeable to the ſight, and ſtill more to 


the palate, and conſequently gives the wine a bad 


uality, | 
According as the Grapes are preſſed on the middle, 
and that the pipe fills, they empty it to fill the pun- 
| | cheons, 


I 


cheons, or the quarter puncheons, to a pail full, or 
thereabouts, according to the largeneſs of the caſk 
wherein it is put; to make it boil, they fill them up to 
the hole of the bung with the wine which comes Poem 
the two firlt preſſings, and that which remained in the 
pipe before they gave the two firlt ſqueezings, and 
that which the others yield, ſerve to pur into the wine, 
when the firſt boiling begins to be diminiſhed. 

One ought always to give the marc, whether it be 
white or red, four preſſings, without taking in the 
lowering of the beam, that 1s to ſay, that it ought to 
be cut four times. 

Some give. it to the third working with an iron grapple 
in the middle of the marc, and they leave all round 
about half a foot in breadth, to keep in that which is 
wrought, and at the fourth preſſing they cut the bor- 
der that they left, and put it back upon the other. 
hey pretend that a marc ſo ordered yields the more 
wine. As the marc of white wine is the more thick, 
and has leſs fire than the Auvernat, it does not dry ſo 
oon; for this reaſon there ought to be longer times 
between theſe ſqueezings. 1 

They give them theſe commonly in the night-time, be- 
cauſe they do not lower the beam ; but when the 
day's Du is finiſhed, when the men who are to work 
the marc have ſupped. 

When the white wine is cold, it muſt be filled up and 
bunged, and kept always full, at leaſt if it be not in 
the depth of winter, for when this kind of wine 1s 
emptied, it becomes yellow in molt countries; but 
when this happens, it is eaſy remedied, either by ſtir- 
ring it with a ſtick of Hazel cleft into four, which is 
put in at the bung-hole, or in ſhaking briſkly the pun- 


cheon, which they leave ſometimes on the bung, to 


the end that the lee that deſcends thither, and after- 
wards is mixed again when the caſk is turned up, may 
take away the yellowneſs. | 

The ſecond method ſeems to be the beſt, for beſides 
that the wine does not take wind, it is alſo done in a 
great deal leſs time, for one is not obliged to unbung 
and bung again every caſk, for they may be filled up 
with a ſmall tin funnel, | | 

For ſome years paſt they have made rapes of white 
wines, from which they do not reap any great advan- 
tage; they make ule of them to mix wit the coarſe, 
harſh, red wines, that have bur little of the quality. 
In the mean time, this fits the meaner ſort of people, 
who have not a very nice taſte, in that it T 2 their 

alates, and is fold cheap. 

t will not be to any purpoſe to name the places of 

this plot of vineyards, which produce the beſt white 
wines, for the merchants do not take the pains to 
make a diſtinction between the wines which have much 
of rhe quality, from others that have leſs ; beſides, 
they are many times deceived, for ſome citizens who 
have a great many houſes of wines in different places, 
after the vintage is over, ſend that wine they have 
made in one leſſer vintage to be added to that of ano- 
ther that is much better, and ſo a merchant thinks 
that all the wine he buys is from the ſame place, when 
it is not. 
I do not approve of this practice of the citizens, for 
a merchant, who would have wine of one certain 
place, will not be prepared to manage that which he 
ſhall have from another, becauſe thoſe different wines 
will not produce the ſame effects, with the manage- 
ment he ſhall uſe to them, and no perſon ought to be 
deceived. | | 
When the vintage, either of red or white wines, is 
liniſhed, the, preſs ought to be taken care of, that the 
rats do not gnaw the ſcrew of it. It ſhould be rubbed 
with Garlick, the ſmell of which thoſe animals cannot 
endure; it is alſo good to cover it with ſome old caſks, 
to hinder any filth from falling on the ſcrew, which 
cannot. be kept too clean. 


Of vineyards in England. 


There have of late years been but very few vineyards 


in England, tho? it appears by ancient records that they 


. 
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were fortner very common, as may be gathered from 
the ſeveral places in divers parts of England, which 
yet retain that name, which teſtify the quantities of 


ground which were allotted for vineyards, to abbeys 


and monaſteries, for wine for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants; but as to the quality of the wines which were 
then produced in England, we are at preſent ignorant; 
and how theſe vineyards were rooted up, and became 
ſo generally neglected, we have no very accounts 
left. Whatever kay. be the cauſe of this total ne- 
glect in cultivating Vines in England, I will not pre- 
tend to determine, but ſuch was the prejudice moſt 
poogen conceived to any attempts of producing wine 
ngland, that for ſome ages palt, every trial of 

that kind has been ridiculed by the generality of peo- 
ple, and at this day very few perſons will believe it 

ſible to be effected. 

ndeed if we judge only by the ſucceſs of ſome mo- 
dern eſſays made near London, where ſmall vineyards 
have been planted a few years paſt, there would be 
no great encouragement to begin a work of this kind, 
becauſe the produce of very few of theſe vineyards 
has not been ſo kindly as were to be wiſhed ; but how- 
ever, this ſhould not deter others from making far- 
ther trials, eſpecially when they conſider the many 
diſadvantages, which moſt or all of thoſe plantations, 
which have been made, were attended with; for firſt, 
there 1s ſcarce one of them placed upon a proper ſoil 
and ſituation for this purpoſe; and ſecondly, there is 
not one which is rightly planted and managed, as I 
ſhall preſently ſhew ; and how can we expect ſucceſs 
from vineyards under theſe diſadvantages, when even 
in France or Italy they would ſucceed little better, if 
their management were not directed with more judg- 
ment? I ſhall therefore humbly offer my opinion, 


which is founded upon ſome trials I have ſeen made, 


and from the inſtructions that I have received from 
ſeveral curious perſons abroad, who cultivate vine- 
yards for their own uſe, and that of their friends, and 
who have been very exact in obſerving the ſeveral 
methods of practice amongſt the vignerons of thoſe 
countries, from whence it is hoped that the prejudice 
which moſt people have againſt a project of this kind, 
will either be removed, or at leak ſuſpended, until 
trials have been judiciouſly made of this affair. 

The firſt and great things to be conſidered in plant- 


ing vineyards 1s the choice of ſoils and ſituations, 


which, if not rightly choſen, there will be little hopes 
of ſucceſs, for upon this the whole affair greatly de- 
pends. The beſt ſoil for a vineyard in England is ſuch, 


| whoſe ſurface is a light ſandy loam, and not above a 


foot and a half or two feet deep, above the gravel or 
chalk, either of which bottoms are equally good for 
Vines ; but if the ſoil is deep, or the bottom either 
clay, or a wrong loam, it 1s 


common complaint of thoſe who have made wine in 
England. | | 


c e leſs 
perfect, therefore great attention ſhould be had to the 
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moiſture may the better drain off, but if the ground 
ſlopes too much, it is by no means * for this pur- 
ſez but if, at a diſtance from this place, there are 
r hills, which defend it from the north and north- 
wes qc it will be of great ſervice, becauſe hereby 
the ſun's rays will be reflected with a greater force, 
and the cold winds being kept off, will render the ſi- 
tuation very warm. Add to this, a chalky ſurface ; 
which if thoſe hills do abound with (as there are ma- 
ny ſuch ſituations in * it will ſtill add to the 
heat of the place, by reflecting a greater quantity of 
the ſun's rays. | 
The country about this ſhould be open and hilly, for 
if it be much planted, or low and boggy, the air will 
conſtantly be filled with moiſt particles, occaſioned 
by the plentiful perſpiration of the trees, or the ex- 
halations from the adjoining marſhes, whereby the 
fruit will be greatly prejudiced (as was before obſerv- 
ed.) Theſe vineyards ſhould always be open to the 
eaft, that the morning ſun may come on them to dry 
off the moiſture of the night early, which, by lying 
too long upon the Vines, greatly retards the ripening 
of their fruit, and renders it crude and ill taſted. And 
fince the fruit of Vines are rarely ever injured by 
eaſterly winds, there will be no reaſon to apprehend 
any danger from ſuch a ſituation, the ſouth-weſt, 
north-weſt, and north winds being the moſt injurious 
to vineyards in England (as indeed they are to moſt 


other fruit,) ſo that, if poſſible, they ſhould be ſhel- 


tered therefrom. 

Having made choice of a ſoil and ſituation proper for 
+ this purpoſe, the next thing to be done is, to prepare 
it for planting. In doing of which the following me- 
thod ſhould be obſerved: in the ſpring it ſhould be 
ploughed as deep as the ſurface will admit, turning 
the ſward into the bottom of each furrow ; after this 
it ſhould be well harrowed, to break the clods, and 
cleanſe it from the roots of noxious weeds, and it muſt 
be often ploughed and harrowed for at leaſt one year, 
to render the ſurface light; and hereby it will be ren- 
dered fertile, by imbi ing the nitrous particles of 
the air (eſpecially if it be long expoſed —.— be- 
fore it is — ) then in March the ground ſhould 
be well ploughed again, and after having made the 
furface pretty even, the rows ſhould be marked out 
from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, at the diſtance of ten 
feet from each other; and theſe rows ſhould be 
croſſed again at five or fix feet diſtance, which will 
mark out the exact places where each plant ſhould 
be placed; fo that the Vines will be ten feet row from 
row, and five or fix feet aſunder in the rows, nearer 
than which they ought never to be planted. And 
herein moſt people who have planted vineyards have 

eatly erred, ſome having allowed no more than 
2 feet row from row, and the plants but three feet 
aſunder in the rows; and others, who think they 
have been full liberal in this article, have only plant- 
ed their Vines at ſix feet diſtance every way, but nei- 
ther of theſe have allowed a proper diſtance to them, 
as T ſhall ſhew: for in the firſt place, where the rows 
are placed too cloſe, there will not be room for the 
fun and air to paſs in between them to dry up the 
moiſture, which, being detained amongſt the Vines, 
muſt produce very ill effects: and, ſecondly, where 
the Vines are placed in exact fquares, ſo near toge- 
ther as ſix feet, there can be no room for the cur- 
rent of air to paſs between them, when their branches 
are extended on each fide, and ſo conſequently the 
damps in autumn will be entangled and detained 
amongſt" the "Vines, to the great prejudice of their 
fruit; for ſince the autumns in England are often at- 


tended with rains, cold dews, or fogs, all proper care | 


mould be täken to remove every thing which may 
ebe. 25 drying up che damps which ariſe from 
the ground. W 5 

b The fkitful yignerons abrvad” are alfo ſenſible how 
much it contributes to the goodneſs of their Vines, 
to allow a large ſpace between the rows; and there- 
fore where the quality of the wine is more regarded 
han the quantity, there they never plant their Vines 


— 
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at leſs than ten feet row from row, and ſome allow 
twelve. It was an obſervation of Bellonius, almoſt 


two hundred years ſince, that in thoſe iſlands of the 
Archipelago, where the rows of Vines were placed 


at a great diſtance, the wine was much preferable to 


thoſe which were cloſe planted ; and this he poſitive. 
ly affirms to be the caſe, in moſt countries where he 
had travelled. Indeed we need not have recourſe to 
antiquity for the certainty of ſuch facts, when we are 
daily convinced of this truth in all cloſe plantations of 
any kind of fruit, where it is conſtantly obſerved, thar 
the fruits in ſuch places are never ſo well coloured, ſo 
early ripe, nor near ſo well flavoured, as thoſe pro- 
duced on trees, where the air can freely circulate abour 
them, and the rays of the ſun have free acceſs to the 
branches, whereby the juices are better prepared be- 
fore they enter the fruit, 
Having thus conſidered the diſtance which is neceſſary 
to be lowed to theſe plants, we come next to the 
planting ; but in order to this, the proper ſorts of 
Grapes ſhould be judiciouſly choſen , and in this par- 
ticular we have egregiouſly erred in England. All the 
vineyards at preſent planted here, are of the ſweeteſt 
and beſt ſort of Grapes for rating, which is contrary 
to the general practice of the vignerons abroad, who 
always obſerve, that ſuch Grapes never make good 
wine ; and therefore, from experience, make choice 
of thoſe ſorts of Grapes, whoſe juice, after ferment- 
ing, affords a noble rich liquor ; which Grapes are 
always obſerved to be auſtere, and not by any means 
palatable. This is alſo agreeable to the conſtant prac- 
tice of our cyder-makers in England, who always ob- 
ſerve, that the beſt eating Apples make but poor cy- 
der; whereas the more rough and auſtere ſorts, after 
being preſſed and fermented, afford a ſtrong vinous 
liquor. And I believe it will be found true in all 
fruits, that where the natural heat of the ſun ripens 
and * their juices, ſo as to render them pala- 
table, whatever degree of heat theſe juices have more, 
either by fermentation, or from any other cauſe, will 
render them weaker and leſs ſpirituous. Of this we 
have many inſtances in fruits ; for if we tranſplant 
any of our ſummer or autumn fruits, which ripen 
perfectly in England, without the aſſiſtance of arr, 
into a climate a few degrees warmer, theſe fruits will 
be meally and inſipid; fo likewiſe if we bake or ſtew 
any of theſe fruits, they will be good for little, loſing 
all their ſpirit and flavour by the additional heat of the 
fire; and ſuch fruits as are by no means eatable raw, 
are hereby rendered exquiſite, which, if tranſplanted 
into a warmer climate, have, by the additional heat 
of the ſun, been alſo altered ſo as to exceed the moſt 
delicious of our fruit in this country. 
From whence it is plain, that thoſe Grapes which are 
agreeable to the palate for eating, are not proper for 
wine; in making of which, their juices muſt under- 
20 1 — —— ; —— 2 . have — 
nglan en only propagating the moſt palatable 
Grapes for eating, 1 . other ds, before 
we plant vineyards, we ſhould take care to be pro- 
vided with the proper ſorts from abroad, which ſhould 
be choſen according to the ſort of wines intended to 
be imitated; though I believe the molt probable ſort 
to ſucceed in England is the Auvernat, or true Bur- 
undy Grape, (which is at preſent very rare to be 
ound in the Engliſh vineyards, though it is a com- 
mon Grape in the gardens againſt walls.) This fort of 
Grape is moſt preferred in Burgundy, Champaign, 
Orleans, and moſt of the other wine countries in 
France ; and I am informed, that it ſucceeds very 
well in ſeveral places to the north of Paris, where 


. proper care' is taken of their management ; fo that 
Tou adviſe ſuch perſons as would try the ſucceſs 
of vineyards in England, to procure cuttings of this 
Grape from thoſe countries; but herein ſome perſon 


of integrity and judgment ſhould be employed, to get 
them from ſuch vineyards where no other ſorts of 
Grapes are cultivated; which is very rare to find, unleſs 
ſome particular vineyards of the citizens, who are 
very exact to keep up the reputation of their wines, 
| PO nothing 
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hothing being more common than for the vignerons to 
plant three or four ſorts of Grapes in the fame vine- 
yard, and at the time of vintage to mix them all to- 
ether ; which renders their wines leſs delicate, than 
in ſuch places where they have only this one ſort of 
Grape. And here I would caution every one againſt 
mixing the juice of ſeveral Grapes together, which 
will cauſe the wine to ferment at different times, and 
in different manners. 
The cuttings being thus provided (for I would always 
prefer theſe to layers, or rooted plants, for the reaſons 
given at the be "_ of the article ViT1s) about 
the beginning of April is the beſt ſeaſon for planting, 
when it will be proper to put the lower ends of the 
cuttings in water about three inches, ſetting them up- 
right for ſix or eight hours before they are uſed ; then 
at the center of every croſs mark already made by a 
line, to the diſtance the Vines are deſigned, ſhould be 
a hole made with a ſpade, or other inſtrument, about 
a foot deep, into each of which ſhould be pur one 
ſtrong cutting, placing it a little ſloping, then the 
hole ſhould be filled up with earth, preſſing it gently 
with the feet to the cutting, and railing a Müde Hill to 
each about three inches, ſo as juſt to cover the up- 
rmoſt eye or bud, which will prevent the wind and 
tun from drying any part of the cuttings, and this 
upper eye only will ſhoot; the under ones moſt of 
them will puſh out roots, ſo that this ſhoot will be 
very ſtrong and vigorous. | 
After they are thus planted, they will require no 
other care until they ſhoot, except to keep the ground 
clear from weeds, which ſhould be conſtantly ob- | 
ſerved; but as the diſtance between the rows of Vines 
is very great, ſo the ground between them may be 
ſown or planted with any kind of eſculent plants, 
which do not grow tall, provided there is proper diſ- 
tance left from the Vines, and care taken. that the 
Vines are not injured by the crops, or in the gather- 
ing, and carrying them off the ground; and this 
| huſbandry may be continued three or four years, till 
the Vines come to bearing; after which time, there 
ſhould be no ſort of crop put between them in ſum- 
mer, becauſe the cleaner the ground is kept between 
the Vines from weeds or plants, the more heat will 
be reflected to the Grapes ; but after the Grapes are 
gathered, there may be a crop of Coleworts for ſprin 
uſe planted between the rows of Vines, and the cul- 
tivating of theſe will be of uſe to the Vines, by ſtir- 
ring of the ground; but as to watering, or any other 
trouble, there will be no occaſion for it, notwith- 
ſtanding what ſome N have directed, for in Eng- 
land there is nodanger of their miſcarrying by drought. 
When the cuttings begin to ſhoot, there ſhould be a 
ſmall ſtick of about three feet long ſtuck down by 
each, to which the ſhoot ſhould be faſtened, to pre- 


vent their breaking or lying on the ground; ſo that | 
a 


as the ſhoots advance, the faſtening ſhould be renew- 
ed, and all ſmall lateral ſhoots (if there are any ſuch 
produced) ſhould be conſtantly diſplaced, and the 
round between the Vines always kept clean. This 
is the whole management which is required the firſt 
ſummer. x 
But at Michaelmas, when the Vines have done ſhoot- 
ing, they ſhould be pruned ; for if oy are left un- 
pruned till ſpring, their ſhoots being tender (eſpecially 
toward their upper parts) will be in danger of ſuffer- 
ing if the winter ſhould prove ſevere. 
This pruning is only to cut down the ſhoots to two 
eyes; and if, after this is done, the earth be drawn up 
in a hill about each plant, it will ſtill be a greater de- 
fence againſt froſt. 3 , 
At the beginning of March the ground between the 
Vines ſhould be well dug to looſen it, and render it 
clean; but you ſhould be careful not to dig deep cloſe 
to the Vines, leſt thereby their roots ſhould be cut or 
bruiſed, and at the ſame time the earth ſhould be 
again laid up in a hill about each plant; but there 
muſt be care taken, not to bury the two young eyes of 
the former year's ſhoot which were left to produce 
new wood. | 


] 


At the beginning of May, when the Vines ate ſlioot- 
ing, there ſhould be two ſtakes fixed down to the fide 
each plant, which muſt be ſomewhat taller and 
ſtronger than thoſe of the former year; to theſe the 
two ſhoots (if ſo many are produced) ſhould be faſten- 
ed, and all the ſmall trailing or lateral ſhoots ſhould 
be conſtantly diſplaced, that the other ſhoots may be 
ſtronger, and the ground ſhould alſo be kept very 
clear from weeds as before. 
The autumn following theſe Vines ſhould be pruned 
again in the following manner; thoſe of them which 
have produced two ſtrong ſhoots of equal vigour, 
muſt be cut down to three eyes each; but in ſuch 
as have one ſtrong ſhoot and a weak ohe, the ſtrong 
one muſt be ſhortened to three eyes, and the weak 
one to two , and ſuch Vines as have produced but one 
ſtrong ſhoot, ſhould be ſhortened down to two eyes 
alſo, in. order to obtain more wood againſt the ſuc- 
ceeding year. | 
In the ſpring, about the beginning of March, the 
ground between the Vines ſhould again be dug, as 
before, and two ſtakes ſhould be placed down by the 
ſide of all ſuch Vines as have two ſhoots, at ſuch 
diſtance on each fide of the plant as the ſhoots will 
admit to be faſtened thereto, and the ſhoots ſhould be 
drawn out on each ſide to the ſtakes, ſo as to make 
an angle of about forty-five —_—— with the ſtem ; 
but by no means ſhould they be bent down horizon- 
tally, as is by ſome practiſed, for the branches lying 
too near the earth, are generally 7 vr by the damps 


which ariſe from thence, but eſpecially when they 


have fruit, which 1s never ſo well taſted, nor fo early 
ripe upon thoſe branches, as when they are a little 
more elevated. | 

In May, when the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt 
be carefully looked over, and all the weak warn. 


- ſhoots ſhould be rubbed off as they are produced, an 


thoſe ſhoots which are produced from ſtrong eyes, 
ſhould be faſtened to the ſtakes to prevent their being 
broken off by the wind. | we” 

This management ſhould be repeated- at leaſt every 
three weeks, from the beginning of May to the end 
of July ; by which means the ſhoots which are train- 
ed up for the ſucceeding year will not only be ſtrong- 
er, but alſo better ripened and prepared for bearing, 
becauſe they will have the advantage of fun and air, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to prepare their juices ; 
whereas if they are crouded bya number of ſmall dang- 
ling weak branches, they will ſhade and exclude the 
rays of the ſun from the other ſhoots ; and ſo by de- 
taining the moiſture a longer time amongſt the 
branches, occaſion the veſſels of the young wood to 


be of a larger dimenſion ; and hereby the crude juice 


finds an eaſy paſſage through them; ſo that the 
ſhoots in autumn ſeem to be moſtly pith, and are of 
a greeniſh immature nature, and wherever this is ob- 
ſerved, it is a ſure ſign of a bad quality im the Vines. 
The ſoil alſo ſhould be ee dere clean, becauſe 
if there are any vegetables (either weeds or plants of 
other kinds) growing between the Vines, it will de- 
tain the dews longer, and by their perſpiration, oc- 
caſion a greater moiſture than would be, if the 
ground were entirely clear; ſo that thoſe who plant 
other things between their rows of Vines, are guilty 
of a great error. 

In autumn the Vines ſhould be pruned, which ſeaſon 
1 approve of rather than the ſpring (for reaſons before 
given z) and this being the third year from planting, 
the Vines will now be ſtrong enough to produce fruit, 
therefore they muſt be pruned accordingly. Now 


| ſuppoſe the two ſhoots of the former year, which 


were ſhortened to three eyes, have each of them pro- 
duced two ſtrong branches the ſummer paſt, then the 
uppermoſt of theſe ſhoots upon each branch ſhould 
be ſhortened down to three good eyes (never includ- 
ing the lower eye, which 1s fituate juſt above the 
former year's wood, which ſeldom produces any thing, 
except a weak dangling ſhoot ;) and the lower ſhoots 
ſhould be ſhortened down to two good eyes each, 
theſe being deſigned to produce vigorous ſhoots => 

the 
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the ſucceeding year, and the former are deſigned to 


bear · fruit; but where the Vines are weak, and have 
not produced more than two or three ſhoots the laſt 
ſeaſon, there ſhould be but one of them left with three 
eyes for bearing; the other muſt be ſhortened down 
to two, or if weak one good eye, in order to obtain 
ſtrong ſhoots the following ſummer ; for there is no- 
thing more injurious to Vines, than the leaving too 
much wood upon them,, eſpecially while they are 
young ; or the overbearing them, which will weaken 
them ſo much, as not be recovered _ to a good 
ſtate in ſeveral years, though they ſhould be managed 
with all poſſible ſkill. | 
In March the ground between the Vines ſhould be 
well dug as betore, obſerving not to injure their roots 
by digging too deep near them ; but where there are 
ſmall horizontal roots produced on or near the ſurface 
of the ground, they ſhould be pruned off cloſe to the 
places where they were produced; theſe being what 
the vignerons call day roots, and are by no means ne- 
ceſſary to be left on: and after having dug the ground, 
the ſtakes ſhould be placed down in the following 
manner: on each ſide of the Vine ſhould be a ſtake 


put in at about ſixteen inches from the foot, to which | 


the two branches, which were pruned to three eyes, 
each for bearing, ſhould be 4a (obſerving, as 
was before directed, not to draw them down too ho- 
rizontally; ) then another taller ſtake ſhould be placed 
down near the foot of the Vine, to which the two 
ſhoots which were pruned down to two eyes, ſhould 
be faſtened, provided 'they are long enough for that 
purpoſe ; but if not, when their eyes begin to ſhoor, 
ed wa be trained upright to the ſtakes, to prevent 
their trailing on the ground, hanging over the fruit 
branches, or being broken by the wind. 

In May the Vines ſhould be carefully looked over 
again, at which time all weak lateral branches ſhould 
be rubbed off as they are produced; and thoſe ſhoots 
which ſhew fruit, muſt be faſtened with baſs to the 
ſtakes to prevent their being broken, until they are 
extended to three joints beyond the fruit, when they 
ſhould be ſtopped ; but the ſhoots which are deſigned 
for bearing the following ſeaſon, ſhould be trained 
upright to the middle ſtake, by which method the 
fruit branches will not ſhade theſe middle ſhoots, nor 
will the middle ſhoots ſhade the fruit, ſo that each 
will enjoy the benefit of ſun and air. 

This method ſhould be repeated every fortnight or 


three weeks, from the beginning of May to the mid- | 


dle of July, which will always keep the ſhoots in their 
right poſition, whereby the leaves will not be invert- 
ed, which greatly retards the growth of the fruit ; 
and by keeping the Vines conſtantly clear from hori- 
zontal ſhooks, the fruit will not be crouded with leaves 
and ſhaded, but will have conſtantly the advantage 
of the ſun and air equally, which is of great conſe- 

uence; for where the fruit is covered with theſe 
ating ſhoots in the ſpring, and are afterwards ex- 

oſed to the air, either by diveſting them of their 
28 or elſe diſplacing their branches entirely, as is 
often practiſed, the fruit will become hard, and re- 
main at a perfect ſtand for three weeks, and ſometimes 
will never advance afterward, as I have ſeveral times 


obſerved ; therefore there cannot be too much care | 


taken to keep them conſtantly in a kindly ſtate of 

rowth, as 4 vignerons abroad well know, tho? in 
England it is little regarded by the generality of gar- 
deners, who, when their Grapes ſuffer by this neglect, 
immediately complain of the climate, or the untoward- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, which is too often a cover for ne- 
elects of this nature. And here I cannot help taking 
notice of the abſurd practice of thoſe who pull off their 
leaves from their Vines, which are placed near the 
fruit, in order to let in the rays of the ſun to ripen 
them; not conſidering how much they expoſe their 
fruit to the cold dews, which fall plentifully in au- 


tumn, which, being imbibed by the fruit, greatly re- 
tard them; beſides no fruit will ripen ſo well when 


entirely expoſed to the ſun, as when they are gentl 


0 


ſcreened with leaves; and by the pulling off the e 


* 
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leaves, which are abſolutely neceſſary to prepare che 
juices before they enter the fruit, the groſs parts of 
which are perſpired away by the leaves, the fruit muſt 
either be deprived of nouriſhment, or elſe ſome of the 
groſs particles will enter with the more refined parts 


of the Juice, and thereby render the fruit worſe than 


it would otherwiſe be, were the leaves permitted to 


remain upon the branches; for if the weak dangling 


ſhoots are conſtantly diſplaced as they are 
the fruit will not be too much ſhaded by. 
that are upon the bearing branches. 

When the fruit is ripe, if the ſtalks of the bunches 
are cut half through a fortnight before they are ga- 
thered, it will cauſe the juice to be much better, 4 
cauſe there will not be near ſo great a quantity of nou- 
riſhment enter the fruit, whereby the watery particles 
will have time to evaporate, and the juice will be 


wy uced, 
e leaves 


better digeſted. This is practiſed by ſome of the moſt 


curious vignerons in the ſouth of France, where they 
make excellent wine. But if, after the fruit be cur, 
it is hung up in a dry room upon ſtrings, ſo as nor 
to touch each other, for a month before they are preſſ- 
ed, it will alſo add greatly to the ſtrength of the 
wine, becauſe in that time a great quantity of the wa- 
tery parts of the juices will evaporate. This is a con- 
ſtant practice with ſome perſons who inhabit the Tyro- 
leſe, on the borders of Italy, where is made a moſt 
delicious rich wine, as hath been atteſted by Dr. Bur- 
net in his travels; and I have heard the ſame from 
ſeveral gentlemen, who have travelled that road ſince. 
But with all the care that can poſſibly be taken, either 
in the culture of the Vines, or in making the wine, it 
will not be near ſo good while the vineyard is young, 
as it will be after it has been planted ten or twelve 
years; and it will be conſtantly mending, until it is 
fifty years old, as is atteſted by ſeveral curious per- 
ſons abroad, as alſo by the moſt ſkilful wine-coopers 
at home, who can tell the produce of a young vine- 
ard from that of an old one, after it is brought to 
England, by the colour of the wine. This 9 — 
is very eaſily accounted for from the different ſtruc- 
ture of the veſſels of the plants; thoſe of the young 
Vines being larger, and of a looſer texture, eaſily 
admit a larger quantity of groſs nouriſhment to pals 
through them; whereas thoſe of old Vines, which 
are more woody, are more cloſely conſtrifted, and 
thereby the juice is better ſtrained in paſſing through 
them, which muſt conſequently render it much better, 
though the Grapes from a young vineyard will be 
larger, and afford a greater quantity of juice; ſo that 
people ſhould not be diſcouraged if their wines at firſt 
are not ſo good as they could wiſh, ſince afterward, 
when the vineyard is a few years older, the wine may 
anſwer their expectation. As to the fermenting and 
managing the wine, that is treated of particularly 
under the article Wix Es, to which the reader is de- 
ſired to turn; | 
The vineyard being now arrived to a bearing ſtate, 
ſhould be treated after the following manner : firſt, 
in the pruning there ſhould never be too many branches 
left upon a root, nor thoſe too long ; for although by 
doing of this, there may be a ER quantity of 
fruit produced, yet the juice of theſe will never be ſo 
Pete as when there is a moderate quantity which will 
better nouriſhed, and the roots of the plants not 
ſo much weakened; which is found to be of ſo bad 


conſequence to vineyards, that when gentlemen abroad 


lett out vineyards to vignerons, there is always a 
clauſe inſerted in their leaſes to direct how many 
ſhoots ſhall be left upon each Vine, and the number 
of eyes to which the branches muſt be ſhortened ; be- 


cauſe were not the vignerons thus tied down, they 


would overbear the Vines, ſo that in a few years the 
would exhauſt their roots, and render them ſo we 

as not to be recovered again in ſeveral years; and 
their wine would be ſo bad, as to bring a diſrepu- 


tation on the vineyard, to the great loſs of the pro- 


prietor. 

The number of branches which the Italians generally 

agree to leave upon a ſtrong Vine are four; two = 
2 8 e 


w. 


on the ſurface of the 
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the ſtrongeſt have four eyes, and the two weaker Ny 


ſhortened down to two eyes each, which is very dif- 
ferent from the common practice in England, where 
it is uſual to ſee ſix or eight branches left upon 
| each root, and thoſe perhaps left with ſix or eight 
eyes to each; ſo that if theſe are fruitful, one root 
muſt produce near four times the number of bunches 
which the Italians do ever permit, and ſo conſequently 
the fruit will not be ſo well nouriſhed, and the roots 
will alſo be greatly weakened, as is the caſe of all 
ſorts of fruit-trees,- when a greater number of fruit is 
left on than the trees can nouriſh, | 
The next thing is, conſtantly to keep the ground per- 
fectly clean between the Vines, never permitting any 
fort of plants or weeds to grow there. The ground 
ſhould alſo be carefully dug every ſpring, and eve 


third year have ſome manure, which ſhould be of dit- « 


ferent ſorts, according to the nature of the ground, 
of which can be moſt conveniently procured... -- . 
If the land is ſtiff, and inclinable to bind on the ſur- 
face, then ſea- ſand, or ſea- coal aſhes, are either of 
them very good manure for it; but if the 
looſe and dry, then a little lime mixed with dung is 
the beſt manure for it. This muſt be ſpread thin up- 
ground before it 1s dug, and in 
digging ſhould be buried equall 
vineyard. Theſe are much preferable to that of all 


to procure either of them ; and as they require ma- 


nuring but every third year, where the vineyard 4 | 
CAC 


large, it may be divided into three equal 
of which may be manured in its turn, whereby the 


expence will be but little every year; whereas when | 


the whole is manured together, it will add to the ex- 
| pence ; and in many places there cannot be a ſufficient 
quantity procured, to, manure a large vineyard in one 


car, 


his digging and manuring ſhould always be per- 


formed about the beginning of March, at which time 
all the ſuperficial or day- roots, as they are called, 
muſt be cut off, but the larger roots muſt not be in- 
ured by the ſpade, &c. therefore the 
The ſtem of the Vines muſt not be 


very deep. 
After this is done, the ſtakes ſhould Yo ad iy 


one on each fide the Vines, at about ſixteen inches 
from their ſtems, to whichthe longeſt bearing branches 
ſhould be faſtened; and one ſtake on each fide cloſe 


to the ſtem, to which the two ſhorter branches ſhould | 


be trained upright, to furniſh wood for the ſucceeding 


_...- | | | 
| In the ſummer they muſt be carefully looked over, as 
before, rubbing off all weak 8 ſhoots, and 
training the good ones to the ſtakes regularly, as they 
are produced; and thoſe of them which have fruit 
ſhould be ſtopped in June, about three joints beyond 
the bunches, 7 the u right ſhoots, which are deſign- 


ed for bearing the following year, muſt not be ſtop- 


ped till the middle of July, when they may be left 
about five feet long; for if they are ſtopped ſooner in 
the year, it will cauſe them to ſhoot out many 1 
ling branches from the ſides of the eyes, which will 
not only occaſion more trouble to diſplace them, but 
alſo will be injurious to the eyes or buds, 

N. B. All this ſummer dreſſing ſhould be performed with 
the thumb and finger, and not with knives, 5 the 
wounds made by inſtruments in ſummer do not heal ſo ſoon 
as when ſtopped by. gently nipping the leading bud, which, 
if done before the ſhoot is become 97 may be effected 
with great eaſe, being very tender while young. 

When a vineyard is thus carefully dreſſed, it will af- 
ford as much pleaſure in viewing it as any plantation 
of trees and ſhrubs whatever, the rows being regu- 


lar; and if the ſtakes are exactly placed, and the up- 


right ſhoots ſtopped to an equal height, there is no- 

thing in nature which will make a more beautiful a 

| — and during the ſeaſon that the Vines are in 
ower, they emit a moſt grateful ſcent, eſpecially in 

the morning and evening; and when the Grapes be- 

gin to ripen, there will be a freſh pleaſure ariſing in 

viewing of them. J WEN M 


und be | 


in every part of the | 
, | preſerved in ſome curious 
dung for Vines, ſo that it will be worth the expence | 


und cloſe to | 


But as the beauty of vitieyatds atiſes from the regulat 
diſpoſition of the branches of the Vines, great care 
ſhould be taken in their management; to train them 
regularly, and to provide every year for new wood 
to bear the ſucceeding}. year; uſe the wood 
, which has produced fruit is commonly cut quite away 
after the fruit is gathered, or at leaſt is ſhortened down 
to two eyes, to force out ſhoots. for the next year; 
where there is not a ſuffieient number of branches 
on the Vine of thoſe trained upright, ſo that in ſum- 
mer, when the Vines are in perfection, there ſhould 
be ſix upright ſhoots trained for the next year's wood, 
and three or four bearing branches with fruit on 
them; more than theſe ought never to be left upon 
dne Vine, for the reaſons before given. 
N. B. The Auvernat, or true Burgundy Grape, is valued 
in France before any other ſort, becauſe the fruit never 
| _ grows very choſe upon the 'bunches, therefore are more 
| equally ripened, for which reaſon it ſb 0 be prefer- 
red in England; though in general, thoſe. ſorts are moſt 
eſteemed with us that have 1 cloſe bunches, which is 
certainly wrong; for it may be obſerved, that the Grapes 
on ſuch bunches are commonly ripe on one ſide, and green 
on the other, which is a bad quality for ſuch as are preſſed 
to make wine. 6 
I ſhall now ſubjoin a few 


— 


ſorts of Vines, which are 
8 dens, more for the ſake 
of variety, than the value of their fruit: theſe are, 
1. ViT1s (Indica) foliis cordatis dentatis ſubtus villoſis, 
 cirrhis racemiferis. Flor. Zeyl. 99. Vine with beart- 
ſhaped © indented leaves, which are hairy on their under 
| fide, and branching tendrils, Vitis ſylveſtris Indica, 
acinis rotundis, Raii Dend. 67. Wild Indian Vine, with 
| round berries.' 1 | . 
2. Vrm1s (Labruſca) foliis cordatis ſubtrilobis dentatis, 
| ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 203. Vine with 
heart d indented leaves, which are almoſt three-lobed, 
and on their under fide. Vitis ſylveſtris Virgini- 
ana. C. B. P. 299. Wild Virginia Grape, 
3. 1 foliis cordatis dentata · ſerratis utrin- 
que nudis. Lin. Sp. 203. Vine with heart-ſhaped, ſaw- 
ed, indented leaves, which are ſmooth. on both ſides. Vitis 
vulpina dicta Virginiana nigra. Pluk. Alm. 392. The 
Virginia Fox Grape. 
4. Vrris (Laciniatis) foliis quinatis, foliolis multifidis. 
Hort. Cliff. 74. Vine with leaves having five lobes, and 
cut into many points. Vitis laciniatis foliis. Corn. 
Canad, 182. Vine with jagged leaves, commonly called 
the Parſley-leaved Grape. 
5. ViT1s (Arborea) foliis ſupradecompoſitis, foliolis la- 
teralibus pinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 203. Vins «with 
. more than deco leaves, and lateral winged lobes. 
Frutex ſcandens petroſelini foliis, Virginiana, clavicu- 
lis, 1 . 7 85. Climbing Virginia Shrub 
wit es, ſending out tendrils, Reynardſo- 
nia. Rand. Ind. Hort. Chair Falſh called the Pepper- 


tree. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in both Indies. The 
ſtalks of this are woody, and ſend out many lender 
branches, which are furniſhed with branching tendrils, 
by which they faſten themſelves to the neighbouring 
trees, and are thereby ſupported. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, indented on their and hairy on 
their under ſide. The flowers are diſpoſed in bunches 
like thoſe of the other. ſpecies, and are ſucceeded 
round berries or Grapes, of an auſtere taſte, 
The ſecond fort hath ligneous ſtalks which ſend out ma- 
ny branches, that faſten themſelves by tendrils to any 
Ws of ay ſupport. . The leaves of this are large, 
and for the moſt part divided into three lobes which 
are indented on their edges. The under ſide of the 
leaves is covered with a white down. The fruit is diſ- 
poſed in bunches like the other Grapes. The berries 
are round and black ; the juice has a rough flavour. 
The third ſort has. heart-ſhaped leaves which are in- 
dented on their edges, and are ſmooth on both ſides. 
The plants climb on trees by the help of their tendrils, 
like thoſe of the other ſorts. The fruit is diſpoſed in 
bunches. The berries. are black, and their juice 
has a flavour aun the ſcent of a fox, from 
| 14 whenee 
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© whence the inhabitants have given it the title of Fox 
Grape. U toad een Bey 
| The foorth fort is ſuppoſtd'wo- grow naturally in Ca- 
nada, but it has been long cultivated in the European 
gardens for its fruit 3 but as. it has but little flavour, 
and tipens late in autumn, ſo it has been almoſt ba- 
niſhed the Engliſh gardens; where at preſent there are 
only a few plants preſerved” for the fake of variety. 
- "The ſtalks and branches of this are like thoſe of the 
common Grape, but the leaves are cut into many 
flender ſegments. The Grapes are round and white, 
and are diſpoſed in looſe bunches; © 4 
The fifth fort is by Dr. Linnæus ranged under this 
genus of Vitis, but the characters of this plant are 
not ſufficiently known in Europe, to determine the 
proper genus to which it belongs, for the plant ſeldom 
produces flowers here, and has never produced any 
truit in England, for which reaſon I have ranged it 
under the ſame genus, upon Dr. Linnæus's authority: 
The ſtalk of this plant is ligneous, and ſends out 
many lender branches furniſhed with tendrils, which 
faſten themſelves to any neighbouring plants for ſup- 
port, and are garniſhed with jeaves compoſed of ma- 
©" ny" ſmaller winged leaves, fo that they are divided 
ſomewhat like thoſe of common Parſley ; they are 
of a lucid green on their upper ſide, but are much 
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paler on their under. The flowers ſpring from the | 


wings of the ſtalks in looſe bunches ; they are very 


- ſmall; "white, and are compoſed of five ſmall petals | 
which expand, and ſoon fall off; theſe are not ſuc- | 


ceeded by any fruit in England, but the berries which 
1 have received from America, had generally three 
- ſeeds in each. n e e ee Wa 

Mr. Rand gave it the title of Rey nardſonia, from Mr. 
Reynardfon of Hillendon, near Uxbridge, who was a 

reat collector of foreign plants, but the characters of 
the genus were not mentioned by him. 
The firſt ſort being a native of warm countries, will 
not live in England without artificial heat; it is eaſily 
propaguted by ſeeds, when they are brought from the 
countries where the plants gtow naturally, for they do 
not produce any here; theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall 
pots, which ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of 


* 


tanners bark. When the plants come up and are fit | 


- to remove, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
- ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them 


from the ſan till they have taken new foot; then | 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as other tender | 
exotic plants from the ſame countries, always conti- | 
nuing them in the ſtove, otherwiſe they will not | 
- thrive, Theſe plants caſt off their leaves every winter. 
The ſecond and third forts grow in great plenty in 
the woods of America, where, I have been informed, | 
are many other ſorts, which produce fruit very little | 
- inferior to ſome of the fine forts which are culti- | 


vated in Europe; notwithſtanding which, it is gene- 
rally thought impoſſible to make wine in America: 
this · I dare ſay, muſt proceed from a want of ſxill, ra- 


ther than any bad quality in the foil or climate; ſo 
that inſtead of planting vineyards on their looſe rich 
lands (as hath been generally practiſed by the inhabi- 


tants of theſe countries) if they would plant them up- 
on riſing ground, where the bottom was rocky or hard 
near the ſürface, I dare ſay they would have very 

— ſucceſs; for the = fault complained of in 
thoſe countries is, that the Grapes generally burſt be- 
fore they are fully ripe, which muſt certainly be oc- 


caſioned by their having too much nouriſhment; there- | 
fore, when they are planted on a poorer foil, this will | 


be in part remedied. Another cauſe of this may pro- 
ceed from the moiſture of the air, (occaſioned by the 
perſpiration of trees, &c.) which being imbibed by 
the fruit, may break their ſkins, This indeed can- 
not be prevented, until the country is better cleared of 
the timber: but however, this ſhould caution people 
not to plant Vines in ſuch places where there are great 


quantities of wood, ; becauſe of this effect, which it | 


- hath on the Grapes. But to return: 
Th 


ſe two Vines are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe | 


who are curious in botany, but I have not ſeen either 


of them produce' fruit in this country, They may be 
7 Propagated by layers in the ſame manner as the com- 


mon Grapes, which will rake root in one year, and 
may be taken off, and tranſplanted in the ſpring where 
they are to remain, which ſhould be againſt a warm 
wall; becauſe if they are expoſed to much cold in 
winter, they are often deſtroyed, eſpecially while they 
are young. r r : 
| | Their 2 and management is the ſame with any 
other forts of Grapes, but only they ſnould have fewer 
| ſhoots, and thoſe ſhortened! down very low; indeed 
the Fox Grape 'does not. like much cutting; other- 
wiſe they will make very weak ſhoots the following 
year, and never arrive to any confiderable ſtrength, 
ſo will not be capable of producing any fruit: 

The fourth ſort is planted againſt walls, and treated 

in the ſame” way as the common Vines; and may be 

| propagated by cuttings or layers in like manner. 

The fifth fort is preſerved in ſome gardens for the 

_ fake of variety, but as it rarely produces flowers in 
England, fo it has not much beauty; it is a native in 
Virginia and Carolina, from both of theſe countries I 
have' received the ſeeds. As this fort does not pro- 

duce ſeeds here, it is apr © topagated by laying 

down the young branches, which will put out roots in 
one year fit to remove, when they may be taken off, 
and tranſplanted where they are to remain. Theſe re- 
quire ſupport; and as their young branches are ten- 
der, Fe | liable to be killed by froſt, ſo if they are 
| © planted againſt a wall or pale, expoſed to the ſouth, 
| 3 — will ſucceed much better than when they are 
fully expoſed to the open air, and ſupported by props. 

Ihe young ſhoots of theſe plants ſhould be ſhortened 

don to two or three buds in the ſpring, which will 

cauſe the ſhoots of the following ſummer to be much 
ſtronger, and when they are regularly trained againſt 
the wall or pale, they will produce flowers. in warm 

B „„ Os UC. 5 
This plant is very apt to puſh out ſuckers from the 

"root, by which it is often propagated, but the plants 

| | ſo raiſed are very ſubject to ſend out ſuckers again, 

whereby they are robbed of their nouriſhment, and do 
not thrive ſo well as thoſe which come from layers. 

VITIS ID'ZA. See Vaccmiua. 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS. See CLemaris. 

'ULE X. / Lin. Gen. Plant. 786. Geniſta Spartium. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 645. tab. 412. Furze, Gorſe, or 

 Whins. in ö 1 

The CHARACTERS are, 

_ The flower has à two-leaved empalement; it has fioe pe- 
tals, and is of the butterfly kind. The ſtandard is large, 
erect, oval, heart-ſhaped, and indented at the point. Ihe 
wings are ſhorter and obtuſe. Tbe keel is compoſed of two 
obtuſe petals, whoſe borders are joined at bottom; it has 
ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by 
ſingle ſummits, and an oblong cylinarical germen, ſupport- 
ing a riſing ſtyle, crowned by a ſinall obtuſe ſtigma. The 

 germen afterward turns to an oblong turgid pod with one 
cell, opening with two valves, inclofing a row of kiducy- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection 
of Linnzus's ſeventeenth claſs, which includes thoſe 

* whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina joined in two 

les. N 


q 
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We The SPECIES. art, + 
1. Urex (Earopæus) foliis villoſis acutis ſpinis ſparſis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 741. Ulex with acute-pointed hairy leaves, 
and ſparſed ſpines, Geniſta ſpinoſa major, longlori- 
bus aculeis. C. B. P. 394. The common Furze, Whins, 
or Gorſe. | | 1 
2. ULex (Capenſis) foliis obtuſis ſolitariis, ſpinis ſimpli- 
cibus terminalibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 372. African 
Furz, or bins, with fingle blunt leaves. Geniſta 
| n erlcæ foliis Africanum. Pluk. 
Alm. 166. African Berry-bearing Furze, with a leaf 
+ me gt brow 
This genus of plants has been titled by the antient 
botaniſts Geniſta ſpinoſa, and Geniſta ſpartium, but 


| theſe being compound names have been rejected; and 
| | | aq 


ULM 


28 dne is another genus of plants under the title 


of Geniſta, Dr. Linnæus has applied this title of Ulex, 
which is a name uſed; by Pliny, to this genus. 
The common Furze, Gorze, or Whins, as it is called 
in the different counties in England, is ſo well known 
as to need no deſcription.  * | | 
There are two or three varieties of this, which are fre- 
quently met with on the commons and heaths in moſt 
rts of England; but as they are not ſpecifically dif- 
erent,” they are not worthy to be enumerated here, 
eſpecially as they are plants which are ſeldom culti- 
vated. | 


But theſe have by many botaniſts been mentioned as 


ſpecifically different, for which reaſon I ſowed their 
ſeeds in the garden, and found all the varieties ariſe 
from the ſame ſeeds, „ * 
Theſe plants pro e themſelves v lentifully 
by ſeeds, 10 4 — they are eſtabliſhed in a ſpot 
of ground, they ſoon ſpread over the place; for as the 
ſeeds ripen, the pods open with the warmth of the fun, 
and the ſeeds are caſt out with an elaſticity to a great 
diſtance all round, and theſe ſoon vegetate; whereby 
the ground is filled with young plants, which are not 
eaſily deſtroyed, when they are well rooted in the 
ground. | 
Some, years ago the ſeeds of this plant were ſown to 
form hedges about fields, where, if the ſoil was light, 
the plants foon become ſtrong enough for a fence 
againſt cattle ; but as theſe hedges in a few years be- 
came naked at the bottom, and ſome of the plants 
frequently failed, there became gaps in the hedges, 
therefore the raiſing of them has been of late years 
little practiſed. But there are ſome perſons who have 
ſown the ſeeds of this plant upon very poor hungry 
gravel or ſandy land, which has produced more profit 
than they could make of the ground by any other 
crop, eſpecially in ſuch places where fuel of all forts 
is dear; for this Furze is frequently. uſed for heat- 
ing ovens, burning lime and bricks, and alſo for dry- 
ing malt. And in fome places where there has been 
a ſcarcity of fuel, I have known poor land, which 
would not have lett for five. ſhillings per acre, which 
has been ſown with Furze, produce one pound per 
acre per ann. ſo that there has been a conſiderable im- 
provement made by this plant. But this is not worth 
practiſing in ſuch countries where fuel of any kind is 
cheap, or upon ſuch land as will produce good Graſs 
or Corn; therefore it is only mentioned here to ſhew, 


that poor lands may be ſo managed, as to bring an | 


annual profit to their proprietors. 


The ſecond ſort is. a native of the country near- the | 


Cape of Good Hope, where it uſually grows to the 
height of five or ſix feet; but in Europe, where it is 
prelerved as a curioſity in ſome gardens, it ſeldom 
riſes ſo high. The ſtalk is ligneous and hard, - co- 


vered with a greeniſh bark when young, but it after- | 
ward becomes grayiſh. The branches are ſlender and | 


ligneous, the leaves are ſingle, obtuſe, and the ſhoots 
terminate with ſpines. This plant has been ſeveral 
years in the Engliſh gardens, but has not produced 
any flowers. 

This plant is too tender to live in the open air through 
the winter in England, therefore it is preſerved in 


green-houſes with the hardier ſorts of exotic plants, | 


which do not require any artificial heat to preſerve 
hen. | 
It is very difficult to propagate either by layers or cut- 
tings, for the layers are generally two or three years 
before they have ſufficient root to tranſplant, and the 
cuttings do very rarely take root, and as the plant does 
not produce ſeeds in Europe, it is very rare in the 
European gardens. It is a plant of no great beauty, 
but, as it 1s an evergreen, it is admitted into the gar- 
dens of thoſe who are curious in botany for the ſake 
of variety. 
ULMARIA. See Sex A. 
ULMUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 601. tab. 372. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 281. The Elm-tree ; in French, Orme. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a rough permanent empalement of one leaf, 
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cut at the rim into ive points,” and coloured within; it 
has-no petals, but has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina ttvice the 
length of the empalement, terminated ly ſhort "ere ſum- 
mits having four furrows, and an orbicular ereft germen 
ſupporting two ſtyles which are reflexed, and crowned by 
hairy ſtigmas. The germen afterward turn to a roundiſh, 
compreſſed, bordered capſule, including one roundiſb com- 
preſſed feed. 00] 2000; 7 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's fifth claſs, which contains thoſe plants 
whole flowers have five ſtamina and two ſtyles. 

The Sproixs are, | _ 

1. ULmvs (Campeſtris) foliis ' oblongis acuminatis, du- 
plicato-ſerratis, baſi inzqualibus. Elm with oblong 
acute. pointed leaves, cobich are doubly ſawed on their 
edges, and unequal at their baſe. Ulmus vulgatiſſima, 
folio lato, ſcabra. Ger Emac. 1480. The common rough, 
or broad-leaved Witch Em. 8 

2. Uruus (Stabris) foliis oblongo-ovatis inæqualiter 
ſerratis, calycibus foliateis. Ehn with oblong oval leaves 
which are unequally ſawed, and have leafy empalements to 
the flowers. Ulmus folio latiſſima, ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 
1481. The Witch Hazel, or 'rough and very broad- 
mw Elm, by ſome umſtilful pi: called the Britiſh 

m. . 25% | 


3. ULmvs (Sativus) foliis ovatis acuminatis duplicato- 

ſorratis, baſi inæqualibus. Elm with oval acute pin 
leaves which are doubly ſawed, and unzqual at their ba e. 
Ulmus minor, folio' anguſto, ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 
1480. The ſmall-leaved or Engliſh Elm. 

4. ULmvs (Glabris) foliis ovatis glabris, acute ſerratis. 
Elm with oval ſmooth leaves, which are ſharply ſatved on 
their edges. Ulmus folio glabro. Ger, Emac. 1481. 
The ſmooth-leaved Witch Elm. b 

5. Ur uus (Hollandicus) foliis ovatis acuminatis rugoſis, 
inzqualiter ſerratis, cortice fungoſo. Elm with oval, 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, which are unequally ſawed, 
and a fungons bark. Ulmus major Hollandica, anguſtis 

&& magis acuminatis ſamarris, folio latiſſimo, ſcabro. 
Pluk. Alm. The Dutch Elm. 

6. Uruus (Minor) foliis oblongo-ovatis glabris acumi- 
|  natisduplicato-ſerratis. Elm with oblong, ſmooth, acute- 
pointed leaves, which ure doubly ſawed, Ulmus minor, 
folio anguſto, glabro. The ſmooth narrow-leaved Elm, 
by ſome called the uprioht Elm. | 
The firſt ſort is very common in the - north-weſt 
counties of England, where it is generally believed to 

grow naturally in the woods; this grows to a very 
large ſize. The bark of the young branches is ſmooth 
and very tough, but that of the old trees cracks and 
is rough, The branches ſpread, and do not grow fo + 
erect as thoſe of the third fort. The leaves are rough, 
and are doubly {awed on their edges. Their baſe is 
unequal, about three inches long and two broad, of 
a dark green colour, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-(talks. 
The flowers come out in March upon the flender 
twigs, ſtanding in cluſters ; they are of a deep red co- 
lour ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval bordered capſules, 
containing one roundiſh compreſſed feed which ripens 
in May. The wood of this tree is good for all the 
purpoſes of any kind of Elm, and the trees grow to 
a very large ſize, but the leaves do not come out 
till late in the ſpring, ſo there are few perſons who 
plant theſe trees near their habitations. 1 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſome of the nor- 
thern counties of England, where it is frequently called 
Witch-hazel, from the reſemblance of the young 
ſhoots and leaves to thoſe of Hazel. This grows to 
a tree of great magnitude. The bark of the youn 
ſhoots is very ſmooth and tough; it is of a yel Far! 
brown colour, with ſpots of white. The leaves are 
oval, ſix inches long, and almoſt four broad, and are 
unequally ſawed on their edges. The flowers grow in 
cluſters toward the end of the twigs ; they have long 
leafy empalements of a green colour, and appear in 
the ſpring before their leaves, and the ſeeds ripen the 
latter end of May. The wood of this tree is not fo 
good for uſe as that of the firſt fort. Formerly, when 
long bows were in uſe, many of them were made 


of the boughs of this tree. 


The 


«if 


The third ſort is commonly known in the 1 
gardens by the title of Engliſh Elm, which is far 


trom being a right appellation, for it is not a native 
of En land. and is only found growing near London, 
or in plantations where the young ttees were procured 
from the neighbourhood of London. Where this tree 
ws naturally is not eaſy to determine; ſome per- 
ons have ſuppoſed it was brought from Germany. 
As this tree is well known, it requires no deſcription. 
'The flowers of this are of a purpliſh red colour, and 
generally appear the beginning of March, but I could 
never obſerve any ſeeds upon this ſort. 
The fourth fort is very common in ſeveral parts of 
Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and other north-eaſt counties 
of England; this grows to a large tree, and is much 
eſteemed. The branches ſpread out like thoſe of 
the firſt ſort. The leaves are oval, and ſharply ſawed 
on their edges; they are ſmoother than moſt of the 
other ſorts, and do not appear till the middle or lat- 
ter end ot May, ſo the trees are ſeldom planted near 
habitations. ; | 
The fifth ſort is well known by the title of Dutch 
Elm; this was brought from Holland the beginning 
of King Willliam's reign, and was for ſome time a 
faſhionable tree, and has been recommended for its 
r growth; it was ſome years ago in great requeſt 
or forming hedges. in gardens, for which purpoſe it 
was one of the moſt improper trees that could be 
choſen, for they made very ſtrong irregular ſhoots, 
which are diſtant from each other. The leaves were 
very large and rough, and the branches covered with 
a tungous rough bark, which was diſagreeable, ſo 
that when the hedges were ſheared, they appeared 
naked and difogreeatie the whole ſummer after. The 


wood of this tree is good for nothing, fo it is almoſt 


baniſhed this country. | 

The ſixth ſort is found growing in hedge-rows in 
ſeveral parts of England. The branches of this ſort 
have a ſmooth grayiſh bark, and grow erect. The 
leaves are narrower, and more pointed than thoſe of 


the Engliſh Elm, and are ſmoother; they-are later in 


coming out in the 
longer in autumn; 
Iriſh Elm. a 
There are ſome other varieties of this tree which are 
preſerved in the nurſery- gardens, but their difference 
is not remarkable enough to deſerve notice, therefore 
they are omitted, as are allo thoſe with variegated 
leaves, of which there are ſeveral varieties propagated 
in the nurſeries about London; theſe are by ſome 
perſons eſteemed. 
All the forts of Elm may be either propagated by 
layers or ſuckers taken from the roots of the old 
trees, the latter of which is generally practiſed by the 
nurſery gardeners ;z but as theſe are often cut up with 
indifferent roots, they often miſcarry, and render the 
ſucceſs doubtful ; whereas thoſe which are propagated 
by layers arc in no hazard, and always make better 
roots, and come on faſter than the other, and do not 
ſend out ſuckers from their roots in ſuch plenty, for 
which reaſon this method ſhould be more univerſally 
ractiſed. And ſince a ſmall compaſs of ground 
tilled with ſtools of theſe plants will ſufficient to 
furniſh a nurſery of a conſiderable extent, annually, 
with layers to be tranſplanted, it is 2 worth every 
rſon's while, who would cultivate theſe trees, to 
allot a ſpot of ground for this purpoſe. 
The beſt ſoil for ſuch a nurſery is a freſh Hazel 
loam, neither too light and dry, nor over moiſt and 
heavy; this ground-ſhould be well trenched, and if a 
little rotten dung is buried therein, it will be of ſer- 
vice ; in doing of this great care ſhould be taken to 
ick out all the roots of pernicious weeds, which, if 
eft in the ground, would be very injurious to the 
layers, and cannot afterwards be ſo eaſily rooted out; 
then having laid the round level, the plants muſt be 
planted at about eight feet aſunder each way. The 
ſt ſeaſon for this work is in autumn, as ſoon as the 
leaves begin to decay, that they may take root before 
the dry weather in the ſpring comes on, whereby a 


ſpring than thoſe, but continue 
is has been by ſome called the 


* 


great 
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expence of watering them will be ſaved ; for if 
they are well ſettled in the ground before the & 


weather, they will require little more than to mul 


their roots to keep the earth from drying. 
Theſe plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude two 
ears, during which time the ground ſhould 
carefully cleaned and dug every ſpring, by which 
time they will he well rooted and have made 
ſtrong ſhoots, fo that they may be laid in the —1 
The manner of performing this being already de- 
ſcribed in the able Larexs, I ſhall repeating 
it in this place, | 
When theſe layers are well rooted, which will be in 
one year, they ſhould be taken off, and tranſplanted: 
out into a nurſery, which ſhould be upon a good ſdil, 
and well prepared, (as before for the ſtools.) The 
plants ſhould be planted in rows about four feet aſun- 
der, and two feet diſtance plant from plant in the 
rows. This ſhould be done in autumn, as ſoon as the 
leaves begin to decay, and if there is ſome mulch laid 
upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, it 
will preſerve them from being hurt by froſt in win- 
ter, and from drying winds in ſpring, and thereby ſe- 
cure them from all hazard. 
The following ſummer the ground between them 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and in 
autumn they ſhould be pruned up, cutting off all 
ſtrong lateral branches, which, if left on, would im- 
pede their upright growth; but there muſt be ſome 
of the ſmaller ſnoots left on to detain the ſap, in order 
to augment the ſtems of the trees; for where they are 
5 up too naked, they are apt to grow up too 
ender to ſupport themſelves, ſo that their heads will 
recline to the ground, and cauſe their ſtems to grow 
crooked. | 
In this nurſery they may remain four or five years, ob- 
ſerving conſtantly to dig the ground between them 
every ſpring, and to trim them as before directed, 
which will promote their growth, and render them 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant out where they are to 
remain, in the time before mentioned. 
Theſe trees are very proper, to plant in hedge-rows, 
upon the borders of fields, where they will thrive much 
better than when planted in a wood, or clofe planta- 
tion, and their ſhade will not be very injurious to 
whatever grows under them; but when thefe trees are 
tranſplanted out upon banks after this manner, the 
banks ſhould be well wrought, and cleared from all 
other roots, otherwiſe the plants, being taken from 
a better ſoil, will not make much progreſs in theſe 
places. About Michaelmas will be a time for 
this work, for the reaſons before aſſigned ; but when 
they are-planted, there ſhould be ſome ſtakes fixed in 
by them, to which they ſhould be faſtened to prevent 
their being difplaced by the winds, and part of their 
heads ſhould be taken off before they are planted, 
which will alſo be of uſe in preventing their bein 
eaſily overturned by winds; but by no means ſhoul 


their leading ſhoot be ſtopped, nor the branches too 


cloſely cut off; for if there are not ſome ſhoots left 
on to draw and attract the ſap, they will be in danger 
of miſcarrying. | 
Theſe trees are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from 
a garden or building to break the violence of winds, 
for which purpoſe there is not any tree more. uſeful, 
for they may be trained up in form of a hedge, keep- 
ing them cut every year, which will cauſe them to 
grow very cloſe and handſome to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, and be a great protection againſt the 
fury of winds ; but they ſhould not be planted too near 
a garden, where fruit-trees or other &! are placed, 
becauſe the roots of the Elms run ſuperficially near 
the top of the ground to a great diſtance, and will 
intermix with the roots of the other trees, and deprive 
them of nouriſhment ; nor ſhould they be planted 
near gravel. or Graſs walks, which are deſigned to be 
well kept, becauſe the roots will run into them, and 
ſend forth ſuckers in great plenty, which will deface 


the walks, and render them unſightly. 


But 
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But for large gardens, where ſhade is required, there 
is ſcarce any tree ſo proper for that pupoſe, bein 

eaſy to remove when grown to a conſiderable ſize, ſo 
that a perſon who is willing to have his plantations 
for ſhade in a ſhort time, may procure trees of near 
one foot circumference in their trunk, which will be 
in little danger of ſucceeding, provided they are re- 
moved with care. And theſe will take root, and grow 
very well, though not ſo well as young plants, which 
is what few other ſorts of trees will do; but then they 
ſhould be ſuch trees as have been thus regularly train- 
ed up ina nurſery, and have good roots, and not ſuch 
as are taken out of hedge rows (as 1s by ſome prac- 
tiſed,) which ſeldom riſe with any tolerable roots, and 


conſequently often miſcarry; and this has been the 


occaſion of ſo many 1 of theſe trees failing, 
for although ſome of them may live a fe years, yet 
few of them are of long duration, and they rarely in- 
creaſe much in their ſtems, but frequently grow hol- 
low, their heart decaying firſt, ſo that they are ſup- 
ported only by their bark or ſhell, for a few years, 
and the firſt ſevere winter, or very dry ſummer, they 
are generally deſtroyed. | | 

But althorgh I have ſaid, that Elms which are train- 
ed up in a nurſery may be removed with ſafety, at a 
larger ſize than moſt other trees, yet I would not have 
it underſtood, that by this I would recommend the 
planting of them when large, for if people would 
E a faule patience when they plant, and never plant 
any of theſe trees which are more than four or five 
inches in the girt of their ſtems, they will in a few 
years become better trees than any of thoſe which are 
tranſplanted of a much larger growth, and they will 
always grow to a much larger ſize ; beſides, they are 
mock more eaſily removed, and do not require to be 
ſo ſtrongly ſupported, nor is there much danger of 
the young trees miſcarrying therefore it is much more 
eligible to make choice of young thriving trees (but 
not out of a better ſoil than that where they are to be 
planted,) and never to plant any large trees, unleſs 
where a ſmall number.may be wanted for an imme- 
diate ſhade, and in ſuch caſes it is always proper to 
plant ſome young trees amongſt the large ones, to ſuc- 
ceed them when they fail. | | 

In planting of theſe trees, great care muſt be raken 
not to bury their roots too deep, which is very injuri- 
ous to them, eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt 
loam or clay; in which caſe, if the clay is near the 
ſurface, it will be the beſt way to raiſe the ground in 
a hill, where each tree is to be planted, which will 
advance their roots above the ſurtace of the ground, 
ſo that they will not be in danger of rotting in winter 
with moiſture. r 7 

When theſe trees are - propagated by ſuckers taken 
from the foot of old trees, they are commonly laid 


into the ground in rows 2 clofe together in beds, 
t 


where, in dry weather, they may be frequently water- 
ed to encourage their putting out roots. In theſe beds 
they are left commonly two years, by which time 
thoſe that live will be rooted (though a great many of 
them generally die;) they then are tranſplanted into 
the nurſery, and managed as hath been directed for 
the layers. | | Vip $1 
There are ſome who raiſe the Witch Elm from ſeeds, 
which it generally produces in great plenty, and are 
ripe in May; theſe ſhould be ſown upon a bed of freſh 
loamy earth, and gently covered. In dry weather 
they ſhould be watered, and if the bed is ſhaded from 
the violent heat of the ſun, it will be of great ſervice 
to the ſeeds (for I always obſerve the plants to come 
up better in the ſhade, than when expoſed to the ſun.) 
en the plants come up, they ſhould be carefully 
. cleared from weeds, and after they have ſtood two 


years in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit to plant out in- 


to the nurſery, where they. muſt be managed as the 
r 112-30 4d WE +. 

When we view many. of the late plantations which 
have been made in parks and ns within . forty 
years paſt, at a . great expence, and obſerve the 
| Errol they have made, it is enough to deter 
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is burry, and divides into. 
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others from attempting to make plantations of this 


tree; for, as great part of the trees have been taken 
out of hedge rows, and from places where they have 
ſprung up from the roots of old trees, they had but 
ew Toots, and thoſe not furniſhed: with fibres, ſo 
ſuch of the trees as ſurvived their removal have made 
ſcarce any progreſs; and I have ſeen many plantations 
which had been growing ten, twelve, or more years, 
almoſt totally deſtroyed in a ſevere winter, and ſome- 
times by a _ dry ſummer; for, as their roots had 
not extended far in the ground, the trees were weak, 
and though they kept alive, yet were not able to reſiſt 


a ſevere froſt, or a great drought ; but the planters 


were in a hurry, and wanted immediate ſhade and 
en ſo in order to obtain theſe, purſued a me- 
thod in which they could never hope to have either 


in any degree of perfection; whereas if they had 
* planted trees no bigger in their ſtems than a man's 


thumb, in ten or.twelve _ time they would have 
had both, with the pleaſure of _ an annual pro- 


greſs of their trees, at a time when their large-plarited 
trees are decaying. 


I have ſeen ſome expenſive plantations of this kind, 
which have ſeemed to ſucceed for two or three years, 
by making ſtrong ſhoots moſt part of the length of 
their ſtems, which has greatly deceived their planters, 
who did not doubt but their trees were out of danger, 
but in a few years after, they found moſt of their 
tops decay, and their hearts were rotting apace, ſo 
became hollow ;- and although they continued to put 


out lateral ſhoots, yet their ſtems never increaſed in 


ſize. 

In ſome plantations made in the ſame place a few years 
after, with trees not a tenth part ſo large as the former, 
yet are now more than double the R. of the large 
ones, and in a moſt thriving ſtate, whereas the others 
do little more than juſt keep alive; therefore I adviſe 
every perſon, who wiſhes to have their trees thrive 
and become large, to plant them young, which may 
be. performed for a very ſmall ſum, when compared 
with that of the other. 

Another piece of advice may be alſo neceſſary here, 
which is, not to top or cut the trees; as is too much 
practiſed near London, which not only impedes their 

owth, but occaſions their decaying ſoon. 


UMBEL LA, an umbel, is the extremity of a ſtalk 
or branch, divided into ſeveral pedicles or. rays, be- 


ginning from the ſame point, and opened in ſuch a 
manner as to form an inverted cone. When the pedi- 
cles, into which the ſtalk is divided; are ſubdivided 


into others of the ſame form, upon which the flowers 


or fruits are diſpoſed, the firſt order is called rays, the 
ſecond pedicles. That umbel which conſiſts of pedi- 
cles only is called a fimple umbel ; that which is com- 


poſed both of rays and pedicles is called a compound 
umbel. * O49 | | 


UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS ate | thoſe 


whole flowers are produced in an umbel, on the to 
of the ſtalks, where they, in ſome manner, repreſent 
an umbrella. Of this kind are Parſneps, Carrots; 
Fennel, Parſley, e. : 


URENA.. Hott. Elth. 319. Lin. Gen. Plant. 754. 


Indian Mallow. | 

The CnanacTxxs are; i} Wo S 
It hath a malvaceous' flower with a double empalement, 
the outer being of one leaf, ſlightly cut at the brim into five 
parts, but the inner is five-leaved, permanent, and cut to 
the bottom. The flower is compoſed of five leaves which are 
oblong, and blunt at their extremity,. but narrow at their 
baſe, where they coaleſce. In the center | there ars many 


Stamina which are joined, and form à column at their 


baſe, but ſpread open, above. II bas a roundifh five-cor- 
nered germen with a fingle ſiyle, and ten bdiry reflexed 


ftigmas. be germen changes to a pentagonal fruit which 
8 cells, each having one an- 
ular. ſeed. dt to mot hn ily 
his genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
Hy flowers TEE 3 ſtamina, which, with the 
e, are joined in one vo og 
. * 14 M f The 


* 


The Sercitzs are, 8 


1. Uxzna (Lobata) foliis angulatis. Lin. Hort. Clif, | 


48. Indian Mallow with angular leaves, Urena Sinica 
anthii facie. Hort. Elth. 340. Urena of China having 
the appearance of leſſer Burdock. 


Una (Aculeata) foliis inferioribus angulatis,  ſupe- 


rioribus trilobis quinquelobiſque acute ſerratis. Urena 
with angular lower leaves, and the upper ones divided into 
three or five lobes which are ſharply ſawed. Alcea Indi- 


ca fruteſcens foliis ad marginem exaſperatis, bryoniz: 


albæ diviſuris, e Sinu Bengalenſi. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 
5. fig. 3. Indian ſhrubby Vervain Mallow from Bengal, 
with leaves having prickles on their edges, and divided 
like thoſe of the white Briony. 


3. Urzna (Sinuata) foliis ſinuato-multifidis villoſis. 


Flor. Zeyl. 257. Urena with ſinuated hairy leaves having 
many points. Alcea Indica fruteſcens, foliis in laci- 


nias varie diſſectis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 74. fig. 1. Shrub- 


by Indian Vervain Mallow, with leaves variouſly cut. 
The title of Urena was applied to this genus by Dr. 
Dillenius, in the Hortus Elthamenſis, as the characters 
of the plants differ from all the genera of the malva- 
ceous tribe, and this being a name applied to it in the 
Hortus Malabaricus. ; 

Thefirſt ſort grows naturally in China, and alſo in Ame- 


rica; this riſes with an upright ſtalk upward of two feet 


high, which become ligneous toward the autumn. It 
ſends out a few ſide branches which are taper, ſtiff, and 
have a dark green bark; they are garniſhed with round- 
iſh angular leaves about two inches long, and two 
inches and a quarter broad, ſtanding upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks ; they are of a dark green on their upper 
fide, and are pale on their lower. The flowers come 
out ſingle from the wings of the ſtalk, ſitting cloſe 
to it; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the Mallow, but 
are ſmall, and of a deep bluſh colour; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded byroundiſh capſules, armed with prickly hairs,_ 
divided into five cells, each arty 7. kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed. It flowers from July till winter, and 
the ſeeds ripen in ſucceſſion. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, from whence I received the ſeeds: this riſes 
with a ligneous ſtalk three feet high, dividing into 
four or five branches, which have a grayiſh bark ; they 
are garniſhed with leaves of different forms ; thoſe on 
the lower part are angular, an inch and a half long, 
and about the ſame breadth ; thoſe above are cut ſome 
into three, and others have five angular obtuſe lobes ; 
they are of a dark green on their upper ſide, but pale 
on their under, and are ſharply ſawed on their edges, 


. 


ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers come 


out ſingly trom the wings of the ſtalk ; they are ſhap- 
ed like thoſe of the other, but are larger. The petals 


are narrower at their baſe, and they have deep red 


bottoms. | Theſe appear in Auguſt and September, 


but unleſs the autumn proves warm, the feeds will |. 


not _ in this country. | 


The ſeeds of the third fort came from Malabar ; the 


ſtalks of this are hairy, and divide into many branches: 
it riſes about two 7 Ho high, and is garniſhed with 
oblong leaves, divided into three obtuſe lobes to the 
midrib. The lobes. are indented in ſeveral parts; 
they are of a light green on both ſides, and hairy. 
The flowers ſit cloſe to the ſtalks ſingly at the wings; 
they are ſhaped like thoſe of the former, but are 
of a pale bluſh colour, with a a deep red bottom. 


Theſe appear in Auguſt and September, but unleſs | 
the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds do not ripen in | 


England. Wha Bir 31 
T heſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould | 
be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring; and when 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into pots, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed 
to bring them forward, and afterward they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for 
the tender ſorts of Hibiſcus, to which the reader is 


deſired to turn. If the plants are brought forward 
in the ſpring, and afterward placed in the ſtove, or 
under a deep frame, they will ripen ſeeds the firſt 
ſeaſon ;; but if they ſhould not, they may be preſerved 


IRT 


through the winter in the ſtove, and will ripen their 
ſeeds the following ſeafon, after which the plants {1 
dom continue. | 

URTIC A. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 534. tab, 308. Lin 
Gen. Plant. 935. {fo called from urere, Las, to burn. 
becauſe this plant, being touched, burns very much.] 
The Nettle; in French, Orte. 

The CHaRacTERs are, | 
It has male and female flowers at remote diſtances, ſome. 
times on the ſame, and at others on ſeparate plants. T1, 
male flowers have an empalement. compoſed. of four round. 
iſh concave leaves; theſe have no empalements , they 
have a pitcher-ſhaped nectarium in the center of the flow 
er, and four awl-ſhaped ſpreading ſtamina, terminated 
by ſummits with two cells. The female flowers have an 
oval permanent empalement with two valves ; they have 
neither petals nor ſtamina, but an. oval germen without 
any fiyle, crowned ty a hairy ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward turns to an oval compreſſed ſeed, which ripens in tht 
empalement. | | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth ſe&ion + 
of Linnæus's twenty-firſt clais, which contains thoſe - 
plants which have diſtin& male and female flowers 
on the ſame plant, and the male flowers have four 
ſtamina. | | 

The Speis are, 

1. UrTica (Dicica) foliis oppoſitis cordatis, racemis 

minis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 984. Nettle with beart- 
þ wow leaves which are placed oppoſite, and double ſpikes 
of flowers. Urtica urens maxima. C. B. P. 232. The 
greateſt ſtinging Nettle, 

2. UgTica (Urens) foliis oppoſitis ovalibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 984. Nettle with oval leaves which are placed 
oppefite. Urtica urens minor. C. B. P. 232. Smaller 
AHinging Nettle. | ni 

3. Un rica (Pilalifera) foliis oppoſitis cordatis, amentis 
fructiferis globoſis. Lin. Sp. 1395. Nettle with heart- 
ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, and ſeeds in globular katkins. 
Urtica urens pilulas ferens. ſ. Dioſcoridis, ſemine lini. 
C. B. P. 232. Stinging Nettle bearing pills and: feeds lite 
Flax, commonly called Roman Nettle. | 

4. UrTica (Dadartii) foliis oppoſitis ovatis ſubinteger- 
rimis, amentis fructiferis globoſis. Lin. Sp. 1395. 
Nettle with oval leaves which are almoſt entire, placed 
oppoſite, and globular ſeed-bearing katkins. Urtica altera, 

pilulifera, parietariæ foliis. Act. Par. 131. Another 
pill. bearing Nettle with a leaf like Pellitory, commonly 
called Spaniſh Marjoram. A 2 10 

5. UrTica (Cannabina) foliis oppoſitis tripartitis inciſis. 
Hort. Upſal. 282. Nettle with leaves placed oppoſite, 
which are cut into three parts. Urtica fohis profundè 
laciniatis, femine lini. Amman. Ruth. 249. Nettle with 
leaves which are deeply cut, and ſeeds like Flax. | 

6. UrTica (Cylindrica) foliis oppoſitis oblongis, amentis 
cylindricis ſolitariis indivifis. Lin. Sp. Plant 984. 
Nettle with oblong leaves which are placed oppoſite, and 
fingle, cylindrical, undivided katkins, Urtica toliis ob- 

longis ferratis nervoſis petiolatis. Flor. Virg. 187. 

Y wn dn, oblong, ſawed, veined leaves, growing upon 
foot: 2 5 4100; ot odlirw eil 3p; atod: 

7. UrTica (Mariana) foliis oppoſitis ovato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis crenatis, amentis cylindricis indiviſis. Net- 
tle with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, crenated leaves, 

 wwbich — oppoſite, and cylindrical undivided kat- 

Lins. Urtica minor iners Mariana, ſeminibus ex alis 
foliorum racemoſis non ramoſis. Pluk. Mant. 190. 
Smaller Nettle of Maryland, with ſeeds growtng in long 

« bunches. from the wings of the leaves, but not branched. 

8. UrrTica - (Canadenfis) foliis alternis cordato-ovatis, 

- -amentis racemoſis diſtichis erectis. Hort. Cliff. 441. 

Nettle with oval heart-ſhaped leaves which are pluced al: 

ternate, and ereft, branching,” double katkins; © Uttica 

maxima, racemoſa Canadenſis. H. R. Par. Greateſt 

(| branching Nettle of Canadl. 

9. UR rie (Neves) foliis alternis orbieulato utrinque 
acutis ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 441. Nettle with 

orbicular leaves pointed at Both end, plueed oppoſite, 

and woolly on their under ide; Urtica racemiftra maxi- 
ma ſinarum, foliis ſubtus argenteà lanugine villoſis. 


Pluk. Amalth. 212. Grrateſt | branthing China w 
y ; rice gohoſe 


UR-T 


UV U 


whoſe leaves are covered with a Alvery hairy ab * tbeir! in long cylindrical katkins; the male are produced on 


under ſide. 
10. UR rie 


with heart. ſbaped ſawed leaves placed oppaſite, and glo- 
bular katkins and fruit. Urtica pilulifera, folio an- 


guſtiori, caule viridi; Balearica, rh. Ind. alt. 11. 


106. Narrow-leaved pill. bearing Nettle, of the Balearic 
ande, with a green ſtalk. 


The firſt of theſe ſorts is a very common weed upon 


the ſides of banks, ditches, and other uncultiyated 
places, where its roots will ſpread, and over-run the 
grounds, ſo that it ſhould always be carefully extir- 
pated from gardens; it is ſometimes uſed in medi- 
cine; but may be eaſily procured from the fields at al- 
moſt any ſeaſon. | | 


The ſecond ſort is alſo; a very common weed in gar- | 


dens, and in cultivated fields; but it being an annual 
plant, is not ſo difficult to eradicate as the former. 
Theſe plants are ſo well known as to need no deſcrip- 
tion, | 


the lower part of the ſtalk, and the female on the up- 


(Balearics) foliis oppoſitis cordatis ſerratis, per; the latter are ſucceeded, by ſeeds like thoſe of 
amentis fructiferis globoſis. Lin. Sp, 1 395 Nettle |. 
ite, 


flax, incloſed in the three-cornered empalement of 
the flower. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. The ſtalks and leaves of. this ſort are 
armed with Ringing hairs: | 
This plant is ealily propagated. either by ſeeds or 
arting of the roots, and will thrive in moſt ſoils or 
ituations. ” | 
The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Canada, and other 
parts of North America; it is an annual plant, with a 
acid ' herbaceous ſtalk, which divides into ſeveral 
branches, .. garniſhed with oblong ſawed leaves, 
having three longitudinal veins; they are placed op- 
polite upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the ſtalks in ſingle katkins, 
which are not divided; they appear late in the year, 
and unleſs the autumn is very favourable, the feeds 
will not ripen in England. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in North America ; 


The third ſort grows naturally in Romney Marſh, and tis has a perennial root, from which ſpring out ma- 


near Yarmouth ; this is an annual plant which riſes 
' near three feet high. The ſtalk is herbaceous, thick, 
of a purpliſh colour, and armed jn eyery part with 
ſtinging hairs. The branches come out oppoſite. 


The leaves are heart-ſhaped, the lower ones are three | 


inches long, and two broad toward their baſe, and 
end in acute points; they are deeply ſawed on 
their edges, and ſtand oppolite upon long foot-ſtalks; 
theſe are alſo armed with ſtinging hairs on both ſides. 
The male arid female flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves at the ſame joint, on each fide 
the ſtalk ; the male ſtanding above the female, up- 
on long ſlender foot-ſtalks or katkins, placed very 


ny ſtalks from two to three feet high, garniſhed with 
oval . leaves placed oppolite, ſtanding 
upon long . foat-ſtalks; they are crenated on their 
edges, arid end in acute points. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves on every ſide the 
ſtalk, in long, cylindrical, undivided katkins ; theſe 
a 2 * Auguſt, but the ſeeds do not ripen in 
ngland. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Canada and Virgi- 
nia. The root is perennial ; the ſtalks riſe two feet 
high ; the leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, and ſtand 
alternately upon the ſtalks; the flowers come out in 
branching katkins from the wings of the ſtalks ; theſe 


looſely. The female flowers have ſhorter foot-ſtalks, 1 appear toward autumn, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by 


and are in globular heads; theſe are ſucceeded by} 
ſmooth ſhining ſeeds like thoſe of the Flax. It flowers | -. 


in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The tenth ſort grows naturlly in the Balearic Iſlands, 
'This was diſcovered by Mr. Salvadore, an apothecary 
in Barcelona, who ſent the ſeeds to many botanic gar- 
dens, where the plants have been cultivated ſeveral 
— this differs fromthe third ſort in having narrower 
leaves and globular katkins, but being ſomewhat 

lnke it, is not often diſtinguiſhed from it. 9364 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 


this is alſo an annual plant, whoſe s are much 


ſlenderer than thoſe of the former, and ſeldom branch. 
The leaves are placed by pairs, upon very ſlender 
foot-ſtalks; they are oval, — \--$4 and for the 
moſt part entire, and have male and female flowers 
ſpringing from the wings of the leaves, which are 
| —— like the former, 5 whole plant being armed 
with ſtinging hairs. This flowers and perfects its 
ſeeds at the ſame time as the other. + ii] 
. Theſe plants may be gaſily propagated by ſowing their 
ſeeds in March, upon a bed of light rich earth, and 


when the plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſ: |. 


planted out into beds, or the borders of the pleaſure- 
garden, —＋ them amongſt other plants, that 
they may not be eahaly diſcovered) by, perſons whom 
there is a deſign-to,deceive, by gathering a ſprig for 
them to ſmell to. After the plants haye taken root; 
they will require no tarther care but only to keep them 
clear from weeds. In July they will flower, and their 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn, which, at permitted to ſhed 
| without farther. care 
| - Theeeds of the zin lor are fomeximes uſed in me 
diene W EH wt nomiay 201 ent 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Tartary, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to the Imperial Garden at Pe- 
terſburgh, and have ſince been diſperſed to moſt parts 
f Europe; this has a perennial, root, from which 


upon the | ques will come up the following ſpring, Ls 
and flouri Sd Wt 


: 
+4 


— ſprings up many {quareiſtalks which,riſe five or ſx 
feet high, garniſhed with, oblong leaves deeply cut | 
into chree lobes, which fare acutely indented on their | 

+ . The-fowersare produced fram che wings of thEleaves | | 


edges cheſe ſtand oppoſite upon long foot · ſtalks. 


| 


ſeeds in this country. 
The two laſt ſorts are common in many Engliſh gar- 
dens, where they. are preſerved more for the ſake of 
variety than for any beauty. They may be propa- 
ted by parting their roots in the ſpring, and planted 
in almoſt any foil or ſituation, and will endure the ſe- 
vereſt cold of this climate in the open air. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in China, where it is 
titled Peama; this is a perennial plant, ſending up 
many ſtalks from the root, which riſe three or four 
feet high, garniſhed with oval leaves drawing to 
points at both ends; they are four inches long, and 
two inches and a halt broad, ſawed on their edges, of 
|. deep green on their upper ſide, but very white on 
their under, and have five longitudinal veins; they 
are placed alternately, and ſtand upon very long ſlen- 
der fqot-ſtalks. The flowers ſpring from the wings 
of the ſtalk in looſe katkins; theſe are not ſucceeded 
Ip, es in K* land. TIN IE Dn | 
Ibis may alſo pagated by parting of the roots 
which mould be done 15 May, Gr * wn ſeaſon this 
plant is in its leaſt vigour, the winter being the time 
when it is moſt flouriſhing. | | 


1. . * 


of a - 


— 


The plants muſt be planted in pots filled with light 
earth, and as they are too tender to thrive in the 

open air in England, ſo they ſhould be kept in pots, 
and houſed in winter, and only expoſed to the open 
air for three months in the heat of ſummer. = 
UVA URSI. See ArBvuTvus. | 
VULNERARIA. See AnTavLLis. 
UVULARIA: Lin. Gen. Plant. 373. 

The CHARACTERS are, (\ | 

\ The flower has no empalement z it has fx oblong, ere, 
ſpear-ſhaped petals, and ix awl-ſhaped ſtamina terminated 

_ by oblong, erect, four-cornered ſummits ; it has an oblong, 
obtuſe, three-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſtyle longer 
than the ſtamina, crowned by a. triple, obtuſe, ſpreadi 

', FSigma.) The germen afterward turns to an oblong obtuſe 

-. capſule with three lobes and as many cells, filled with flat 
orbicular ſeeds ranged in a double order. o 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's bank claſs, which includes thoſe. plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle, 


The 


— 
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The Sptcizs are; 
t. UvuLaria ( Amplexicaute) foliis 
Sp. Plant. 304. Uvalaria with leaves embracing the 
ſtalk. Uvularia foliis cordato-oblongis. Flor. Leyd. 
29. Uvularia with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves. ; 
VULARIA (Perfoliata) folits oliatis. Amn. 
Acad. 2. p. 3. Uvularia with perfoliate leaves. Poly- 
gonatum ramoſum, flore luteo majus. Cornut Canad. 
38. Branching Solomon's Seal, with u large yetlow flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Bohemia and oo 
The root is perennial, but the ſtalk is annual it riſes 
about two feet high, ſending out one or two branches 
from the lower part; it is garniſhed with oblong 


ſmooth leaves ending in acute points, whoſe leaves em- 


brace the ſtalks. The flowers come out ſingly from 
the boſom of the leaves upon long ſlender foot - talks; 
they are compoſed of ſix oblong naked petals of a yel- 
low colour; theſe hang downward ; they appear the 
_ end of April, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 
ere. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this has a perennial root and an annual ſtalk. The 
root is compoſed of many thick fleſhy fibres, from 
which ſpring up ſeveral ſtalks, which for the moſt 

divide into two at a ſmall height from the 


ground; theſe ſpread aſunder, and are garniſhed - 


implexicaulibus, Lin. | 


vvu 
with oblong, ſmooth, pointed leaves, which are broad 
at their baſe, ſurrounding the ſtalk in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if the ſtalk run through them. The flowers 
are compoſed of fix oblong yellow petals. ending in 
acute points; they ſtand upon lender foot-ſtalks 
which ariſe from the boſom of the leaves, and hang 
downward. The flowers appear about the ſame time 
with the former, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. | 
Theſe plants were firſt ranged in the genus of Poly. 
gonatum, and by Dr. Boerhaave they were placed 
with the Fritillaria; but this title of Uvularia was giv- 
en to it by Dr. Linnæus, from the reſemblance which 
the fruit of it has to the Uvula. 
They are both very hardy plants, ſo will live in the 
full ground, but as the flowers have not much beauty, 
they are only cultivated for the ſake of variety; t 
are propagated by parting of their roots. The be 
ſeaſon for removing them is about Michaelmas, 
when their roots may be ſeparated, and planted in the 
borders of the flower - garden; but this ſhould be done 
every third year, for if they are often removed, the 
plants will not thrive ſo well; or flower ſo ſtrong, as 


' when they ſtand two or three years unremoved; they 


delight in a ſoil not too wet or ſtiff, but a gentle 


. 
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AcHEN DORF ILA. Burman. 


ah 17 CHARACTERS are, 
y y be (ſpatha) or ſheath of the flower is Bi- 
valve; the flower hath fix oblong petals, the 
three upper ones are ereft, and the three under ſpread 
open; it hath two briſtly neftariums placed on each fide 
the petals, and three flender declining ſtamina which 
are y ot than the petals, terminated by incumbent ſum- 
mits. © The germen which is ſituated above, is roundi 


and three-cornered, ſupporting a flender declini le, 
crowned by a ſimple ſtigma. The germen 3 
a having three ' obtuſe angles, divided into three 
cells, each containing one hairy ſeed. N 


The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. John 


Burman, profeſſor of botany at Amſte „in ho- 
nour of Dr. Everard Jacob Wachendorf, profeſſor of 
hyfic, botany, and chemiſtry at Utrecht. 
his genus o yo is ranged in the firſt ſection o 
Linnæus's third claſs, the flower having three ſtamina 
and one ſtyle. n | | 
The Specis are, ON ws 
. WacnewnporFla (Thyrfflora) ſcapo ſimplici. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 39. Wachendorfia with a fingle talk bearing flow- 
ers in a thyrſe. Wachendorfia follis lanceolatis quin- 


quenerviis canaliculo-plicatis, floribus in thyrſum col- 


lectis. Burman. Monogr. 2. f. 2. 


. WaACHENDORFLA ( Paniculata) ſca lyſtach Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 59. Wachendorfia. with * / ik 


ing flowers in panicles. Wachendorfia foliis enſiformi- 


bus trinerviis, floribus paniculatis. Burm. Monogr. 4. 


f. 1. Wachendorfia with ſword-ſhaped leaves having three 
veins, and flowers in panicles. Py | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good [ 
Hope; it has a thick, tuberous, Reed- like root, of | 


-a deep red colour, ſending out many perpendicular 
| Kbres of the ſame colour, and ſpreading into ſeveral 
Nee l 


— — 


vided ſtalk, bear-, | 


» 
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offsets. The leaves which riſe immediately from the 
root are large, ſpear-ſhaped, and channelled ; they 
have five plaited veins, and reſemble the folds in 
fans. The largeſt of theſe leaves are two feet long, 
and three inches broad, and of a deep green co- 
lour. The flower-ſtalk riſes from the center of the 
heads between the leaves, to the height of three or 
four feet, and is garniſhed with leaves of the ſame 


form with thoſe below, but are narrower, and are 


ranged alternately, embracing the ſtalk half round 
with their baſe. The flowers, when young, are incloſed 
in ſheaths, which, after ſome time, open and make 
way for the flowers to come out; then they wither 
and dry, but remain upon the ſtalk like thoſe of the 
yellow Aſphodel. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the ſtalk, forming a looſe ſpike at the 


top; there are ſeveral flowers ſuſtained upon one 


common foot-ſtalk which open after each other, ſo 
that there is ſeldom more than one open at the ſame 
time the ſame foot-ſtalk. The upper flowers 
ſtand almoſt upright, but the lower nod downward ; 
they are hairy, and of a Saffron colour on the out- 
ſide, but ſmooth and yellow within, having gene- 
rally ſx petals, but ſometimes the lower one is want- 


ng z but then 2 is occupied by the pointal, 
whi | 


8 of nature. After the flower 
yells to an almoſt oval, three - 


ch is a ſingular 
fades, the germen 


cornered, blunt capſule with three cells, each con- 
taining three purple hairy feeds, fixed to an oblong 


- 


ee | FE 
his plant is propagated by offsets, which are ſent 


out from the main head, after the ſame manner as 
ſome of the Flag-leaved Iriſes. Theſe offsets ſhould 


be taken off the latter end of Auguſt, or the begin- 


ning of September, which is the time when the roots 
are in the moſt inactive ſtate; theſe muſt be planted 
a in 
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in potz filled with ſoft loamy earth mixed with a little 
ſea ſand, and if the ſeaſon proves hot and dry, it will 
be proper to ty the pots where they may have only 


the morning ſun, until the offsets have put out new 
roots, for when they are expoſed to the full ſun, the 
earth will dry too faſt, and if the roots are much wa- 
tered, they are apt to rot; after they have taken new 
root, they may be placed in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may enjoy the full ſun. In this place 
they may remain till there is danger of froſty morn- 
ings; then the pots ſhould be placed in a hot-bed 
frame, with the Ixias, and other bulbous and tuberoſe- 
rooted plants from theCapeof Good Hope, and treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for them. 
The ſecond ſort is alſo a native of the ſame country 
with the firſt, but is of ſmaller growth ; the root is 
in ſhape like that of the former, ſending out ſeveral 
laited leaves about fix inches long, having three deep 
ongirudinal veins in each; in the center of the leaves 
the flower-ſtalk ariſes, which is a foot high, ſending 
out one or two {ide branches; the lower part of the 
ſtalk is of a purple colour, the upper is green and 
hairy; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out at the 
Joints of the ſtalk, ſuſtaining two or three flowers of 
a pale purple colour, Theſe appear in the beginning 
of Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by capſules, but the 
ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 
This ſort requires the ſame culture as the former, and 
is equally hardy. | 
are made either of gravel, ſand, or Graſs ; 
theſe three ſorts of Walks are the moſt common in 
England, but where gravel or ſand cannot be pro- 
cured, they are ſometimes laid with 
ſea - coal aſhes, and ſometimes of powdered brick, but 
theſe are rarely uſed, when either gravel or ſand can 
be Nai however, where ſea - coal aſhes can be 
had, it is preferable to the powdered coal or bricks, 
becauſe they bind very hard, and never ſtick to the 
feet in ftoſty weather, which is a good quality; but 
the darkneſs of its colour has been an objection to 
the uſe of it in gardens, however, for the wilderneſs 
Walks I think it is preferable to moſt other materials; 
but 1 ſhall proceed to give directions for the making of 
the ſeveral ſorts of Walks, and firſt of the gravel Walks. 
In order to the laying of Walks in gardens, when 
they are marked out, the earth ſnould be taken away 
to a certain depth, that the bottom of them be filled 
with ſome lime rubbiſh, or coarſe gravel, flint-ſtones, 
or other rocky materials, which will be ſerviceable to 
prevent weeds-from growing through the gravel, and 
alſo to keep away worm-caſts. This bottom ſhould 
be laid ten inches or a foot thick, over which the 
coat of gravel ſhould be ſix or eight inches, which 


pore ſhould be very fine, but yet not ſcreened, | 


cauſe that ſpoils it. This ſhould be laid on a heap, 
rounding, that the larger rough ſtones may run down 
on the ſides, which being every now and then raked 
off, the gravel by that means will be ſufficiently fine. | 
After the gravel * been laid to the thickneſs above- 
menen! then the Walks muſt be exactly levelled, 


and raked true from all great drips, as well as little | 


holes. By this means molt of the ſtones of the Walks 
will be raked under your feet, which ſhould rather 
be gently ſprinkled back again, over the laſt length 
that is raked, then buried (as is the practice of man 
2 z) by this means the Walk will lie 12700 
arder, and the coarſeſt ſtones will very much contri- 
bute to its firmneſs. | | 
There is alſo a great fault committed frequently, in | 
laying Walks too round, and ſome to that degree, 
that they cannot be walked on with that caſe and plea- 
| ſure that ought to be; and beſides, this top great 
rounding takes off much from the ſeeming breadth 


and beauty of the Walk. | 
The common allowance for a gravel Walk of five feet 


breadth, is an inch riſe in the crown; fo that if a 


Walk be twenty feet wide, according to this propor- 
tion, it will be four inches higher in the middle than 


on each ſide; and a Walk of twenty-five feet will be | 


five inches, one of twenty feet four inches, and ſo on. 


wdered coal, | 


. 


When a Walk has been thus carefully laid 


| 
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| n trodden 
down, and raked, or rather, after every length or 
part of it (which commonly is about fifteen feet each, ) 
then it ſhould be rolled well, both in length and; alſo 
croſs-ways, The perſon who rolls it ſhould. wear ſhoes 
with flat heels, that he may not make holes in the 
Walks, for when theſe are once made in a new Walk 
it will not be eaſy to roll them out again. | | 
In order to lay gravel Walks firm, it will be neceſſary 
to give them three or four water rollings, that is, 
they muſt be rolled when it rains ſo very faſt, that the 
Walks ſwim with water; this will cauſe the gravel to 
bind, ſo that when the Walks come to. be dry, they 
will be as hard as terrace. 

Iron-mould gravel is accounted the beſt for binding, 
or gravel with a little gy Fraga amongſt it; which 
latter, though it be apt to ſtick to the heels of ſhoes 
in hot wet weather, yet nothing binds better in dry 


weather, 
When the gravel is over-ſandy or ſharp, loam is fre- 
2 mixed with it, which, if they be caſt to 
er in heaps, and well mixed, will bind like — 
whereas, looſe gravel is as uncomfortable and uneaſy to 
walk on, as any other fault in a Walk can render it. 
The beſt gravel for Walks is ſuch as abounds with 
ſmooth pebbles (as is that dug at Black-heath, ) which, 
being mixed with adue proportion of loam, will bind 
like a rock, and is never injured by wet or dry wea- 
ther, and the pebbles being ſmooth, are not liable to 
be turned up, and looſened by the feet in walking, 
as are thoſe which are angular and rough; for where 
Walks are laid with ſuch gravel as is full of irregular 
ſtones, they appear unge in a day's time after 
rolling, becauſe the ſtones will riſe upon the ſurface 
whenever they are walked upon, but the ſmooth peb- 
bles will remain handſome two or three days without 
rolling. ; ; 
Gravel Walks are not only very neceſſary near the 
houſe, but there ſhould always be one carried quite 
round the garden, becauſe, being ſoon dry after rain, 
they are proper for walking on in all ſeaſons; but 
then theſe ſhould be but few, and thoſe adjoining to 
the houſe ought to be large and magnificent, propor- 
tionable to the deur of the houſe and garden. 
The principal of theſe walks ſhould be elevated, and 
carried parallel with the houſe, ſo as to form a terrace; 
this ſhould extend itſelf each way, in proportion to 


the width of the gargen, ſo that from this there may 


be a communication with the ſide Walks, without go- 
ing on the Graſs, that there may be a dry Walk con- 
tinued quite through the gardens ;- but there is not a 
more ridiculous fight, than that of a ſtrait gravel Walk, 
leading to the front of the houſe, interſecting the 
Graſs, ſo as to make it appear like the ſtiff formal 
Graſs plats frequently — in little court - yards by 
perſons of low taſte. . 

Graſs Walks in gardens were formerly in great eſteem, 
and looked upon as neceſſary ornaments to a garden, 


but of late years they have juſtly been baniſhed” by 


every perſon of true taſte; tor thoſe narrow ſlips of 
Graſs were very unſightly, and far from being orna- 
mental, and for the moſt part uſeleſs, being generally 
too damp for perſons of tender conſtitutions to walk 
upon; and whenever they were conſtantly uſed, they 


became bare in the places frequently trodden, ſo were 


rendered more unſightly; and as the intention of 


Walks in gardens is to have at all ſeaſons a dry com- 
munication throughout the garden, for exerciſe and 


recreation, Graſs Walks were very improper, becauſe 
every ſnower of rain made them ſo wet, as not to be 
fit for uſe a conſiderable time, and the dews rendered 


them too damp for uſe either in the morning or even- 


ing; and if the Graſs of Walks is not very fine and 
ſhort, like that of the downs, it will be very trouble - 
ſome to walk upon; beſides, whenever — * — 
is ſo dry, as that perſons may with ſafety walk upon 


Graſs, the lawns and other parts of verdure in gar- 
dens are better adapted for uſe than any of-tþoſe 
formal ſtiff Walks, which were ſo much eſteemed in 
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the laſt age. 


Having 
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Having given directions for the making of gravel 
Walks, 7 ſhall come next to treat of ſand Walks, 
which are now very frequently made in gardens, as 
being leſs expenſive in the making, and alſo in keep- 
ing, than the former; and in very large irregular gar- 
dens, which are ſuch — moſt perſons e: a * 
a ve at article ; fot as the greateſt part of the 
Walks Shick are made in eres tee carried about 
in an irregular manner, it would be very difficult to 
keep them handſome, if they were laid with gravel, 
eſpecially where they are ſhaded by trees; for the drip- 

ng of the water from their branches, in hard rains, 
is apt to waſh the gravel in holes, and render the 
Walks very unſightly ; and when theſe wood Walks 


are of Graſs, they do not appear.ſightly, nor are they | 


very proper for walking on; for after rain they conti- 
nue ſo long damp as to render them unfit for uſe, and 
the Graſs generally grows ſpiry and weak for want of 
air, and by the continual dropping of the trees, will 
by degrees be deſtroyed; therefore it is much better 
to lay theſe Walks with ſand, which will be dry and 
wholeſome ; and whenever they 2 moſſy, or any 
weeds begin to grow on them, if they are ſcuffled over 
with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, and then raked 
ſmooth, it will deſtroy the weeds and Mofs, and make 
the Walks appear as freſh and handſome as if they 
had been new laid. 

In the modern way of laying ont gardens, the Walks 
are carried through woods and plantations, fo that 
| theſe are ſhady and convenient for walking in the 
middle of the day. Theſe are uſually carried about, 
winding as much as the ground will admit of, fo as to 
leave a ſufficient thickneſs of wood to make the 
Walks private; and that the perfons who are walking 


in one part of them, may not be ſeen by thoſe who | 


are in any of the other parts. Where theſe Walks 
are contrived with judgment, a ſmall extent of ground 
will admit of a great many turns, ſo that a perſon 
may walk fome miles in a fmall garden. But theſe 
turns ſhould be made as natural as poſſible, ſo as not 
to appear too much like a work of art, which will ne- 
ver pleaſe fo long as the former. 

The breadth of theſe Walks ſhould be proportioned 
to the ſize of the ground, which in a large extent may 
be twelve or fourteen feet wide, but in fmall gardens 
five or ſix feet will be ſufficient. © There are fome per- 
fons who allow a much greater breadth to their Walks 
than what I have aſſigned to the largeſt 8 but 
as theſe walks are ſuppoſed to be ſhaded by trees, ſo 
when they are made too broad, the trees muſt be 
planted cloſe to the ſides of the Walks; and then it 


will be a long time before they will afford a ſufficient | 


ſhade, if the trees are young. Therefore I imagine, 


the width here allowed will by moſt people be thought | 


ſufficient, eſpecially as the walks are deſigned to wind 
as much as the ground will allow, becauſe the wider 
they are, the greater mult be the turns, . otherwiſe the 
Walks will not be private for any ſmall diſtance, Be- 
ſides, as it will be ae het line the ſides of theſe 
Walks with Honeyſuckles, Sweetbriar, Roſes, and 


many other ſweet flowering ſhrubs, ſo the tall trees 


ſhould be placed at leaſt five or fix feet from the Walk, 
to allow room for theſe, But as I ſhall particularly treat 
of the method of laying out wilderneſſes, and plant- 
ing of them, in ſuch a manner as to render them as 


nearly 1 a natural wood as poſſible, under | 


its proper head, | ſhall add nothing more in this place, 
except a few common directions for making of theſe 
ſand Walks. | 

When the ground is'traced out in the manner as the 
Walks are deſigned, the earth ſhould be taken out of 
the Walks, and laid in the quarters. The depth of 


this muſt be proportioned to the nature of the ſoil; | 


for where the ground is dry, the Walks need not be 
elevated much above the quarters, ſo the earth ſnould 
be taken out four or five inches deep in ſuch places; 
but where the ground is wet, the bottom of the 
Walks need not be more than two inches below the 


ſiuxface, chat the Walks may be raiſed fo high as to 


| 
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throw off the wet into the uarters, which will reg. 
der them more dry and healthy to walk on. 
After the earth is taken out to the intended depth, the 


bottom of the Walks ſhould be laid with rubbiſh, 


coarſe gravel, or whatever of the like nature can be 
moſt readily procured. This ſhould be laid four, five, 
or ſix inches thick, and beaten down as cloſe as poſſi- 
ble, to prevent the worms from working through it; 
then the ſand ſhould be laid upon this about three or 
four inches thick, and after treading it down as cloſe 
as poſſible, it ſhould be raked over, to level and 
ſmooth the furface. In doing of this, the whole ſhould 
be laid a little rounding to throw off the wet, but 
there will be no neceſſity of obſerving any exactneſs 
therein ; for as the whole ground is to. have as little 
r of art as poſſible, the rounding of theſe 
alks ſhould be as natural, and only fo contrived, as 
that the water may have free paſſage from them. 
Phe ſand with which theſe Walks are laid, ſhould 
be ſuch as will bind, otherwiſe it will be very trouble. 
ſome to walk on them in dry weather; for if the ſand 
be of a looſe nature, it will be moved with ſtrong 
tes of wind, and in dry weather will ſlide from un- 
er the feet. If after theſe Walks are laid, they are 
well rolled two or three times, it will ſettle them, and 


- cauſe them to be firm. If the ſand is too much in- 


clinable to loam, it will alſo be attended with as ill 


_ conſequence as that which is too looſe, for this will 


ſtick to the feet after every rain; ſo that where ſand 


can be obtained of a middle nature, it ſhould always 


be preferred. 

In ſome countries where ſand cannot be eaſily pro- 
cured, thefe Walks may be laid with ſea ſhells well 
pounded, ſo as to reduce them to a powder, which 
will. bind extremely well, provided they are rolled 
now and then; but where neither of theſe can be eaſi- 
ly procured, ſea- coal aſhes, or whatever elſe can be 
gotten, which will bind, and will be dry to the feet, 
may be uſed for this purpoſe ; and where any of theſe 
can only be had in ſmall quantities, the walks ſhould 
have a greater ſhare of rubbiſh laid in their bottom, 
and thele ſpread thinly over them; and in moſt places 
rubbiſh, rough ſtones, or coarſe gravel, may be ea- 
ſily procured. 


WALLS are abſolutely neceſſary in gardens, for 


the ripening of all fuch fruits as are too delicate to 
be perfected in this country without ſuch aſſiſtance. 
Theſe are built with different materials; in ſome 
countries they are built of ſtone, in others with brick, 
according as the materials can be procured beſt and 
cheapeſt. 

Of 41 materials proper for building Walls for fruit- 
trees, brick is the beſt; in that it is not only the 
handſomeſt, but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the ri- 
pening of fruit; beſides that, it affords the beſt con- 
veniency of nailing, for ſmaller nails will ſerve in them 
than in ſtone Walls, where the joints are larger; and 
brick Walls, with copings of free-ſtone, and ſtone 
pilaſters or columns, at proper diſtanccs, to ſeparate 
the trees and break off the force of the winds, make 
not only the moſt beautiful, but the moſt profitable 
Walls, 1 | 
In ſome parts of England there are Walls built both 
of brick and ſtone, which have been very commodi- 
ous. The bricks of ſome places are not of themſelves 
ſubſtantial enough for Walls, nor are they any where 
ſo durable as ſtone ; and therefore ſome perſons, that 
they might have Walls both ſubſtantial and hand- 
ſome, have built double ones, the outſide being of 
ſtone, and the inſide of brick, or a ſtone Wall lined 


with brick ; but when theſe are built, there muſt be 


oreat care taken to bind the bricks well into the ſtone, 
otherwiſe they are very apt to ſeparate one from the 
other, eſpecially when froſt comes after much wet, 
which ſwells the mortar, and frequently throws down 


the bricks, when the Walls are only faced with them, 


and not well tied into the ſtone. 
Where the Walls are built entirely of ſtone, there 


ſhould be trelliſſes fixed up againſt them, for the more 


con- 
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convenient faſtening the branches of the trees: the 
timbers of theſe eſpaliers need not be more than an 
inch and a half thick, and about two inches and a half 
broad; theſe ſhould be fixed croſs each other, at about 
four inches diſtance; for if they are at a much greater 
diſtance, it will be difficult to faſten the ſhoots of the 
trees properly. As this trellis will be laid cloſe to the 
wall, the branches of the trees will lie about two inches 
from the wall, in which poſition the fruit will ripen 
better than when it lies quite cloſe to the wall; ſo 
that where ſtone Walls are built, there ſnould always 
be theſe eſpaliers framed againſt them, which will ren- 
der theſe Walls very good for fruit trees, which, without 
the eſpaliers, ſeldom are found to anſwer the purpoſe 
of ripening the fruits well, beſides the inconvenience 
of having no good faſtening for the branches of the 
trees. ö 
There have been ſeveral trials made of Walls built in 
different forms; ſome of them having been built ſe- 
micircular, others in angles of various forms, and 
projecting more towards the north, to ſcreen off the 
cold winds ; but there has not been any method as yet 
which has ſucceeded near ſo well, as that of making 
the Walls ſtrait, and building them upright. _ . 
The faireſt trial which I have ſeen made of circular 
Walls, was at Goodwood in Suſſex, the ſeat of the 
Duke of Richmond, where, in the middle of two 
ſouth Walls, there were two large ſe 
cles, in which were the ſame ſorts of frun-trees plant- 
ed, as againſt the ſtrait parts of the Walls; but there 
never was any fruit upon the trees in the circular part 
of the Walls, which came to maturity ; nor were the 
trees of long continuance, being 1 0 every ſpring, 
and in a few years were totally deſtroyed ; and when 


— 


the branches of thoſe trees which grew upon the 


ſtrait parts of the Walls, had extended themſelves ſo 
far, as to admit of their being led into the circular 
qo of the Walls, they were conſtantly blighted and 
illed. 7258 

When the trees which had been planted in the circu- 
lar parts were deſtroyed, the Walls were filled with 
Vines; but the Grapes of the ſame ſort were a full 
month later than thoſe growing againſt the ſtrait. parts 
of the Walls, ſo that they rarely ripened, which occa- 
ſioned their being rooted out, and Figs were afterwards 
planted, but the fruit of theſe ſucceeded little better; 
nor can it be ſuppoſed that any trees or plants will 
thrive ſo well in theſe circles, where there is a con- 
ſtant draught of air round them, which renders the 
ſituation much colder than the open free air. | 

I have alſo ſeen at Mr, Le Cour's garden in Holland, 
ſome Walls built in angles of different forms, but 
theſe ſucceeded no better than the circles before-men- 
tioned ; for I did not find one tree in health againſt 
the Walls, nor did they produce fruit. 


There are ſeveral other ſchemes which have been 1 


ropoſed by different perſons, for the building of 


alls to accelerate the ripening of fruits, among 


which there was a very ingenious book written ſome 
years ago, intitled, Fruit Walls W ghar" by inclining 
them to the horizon ; in which the author has ſhewn 
by calculation that there will he a much greater num- 
ber of the rays of the ſun fall upon ſuch Walls, than 
upon thoſe which are built perpendicular; and from 
thence he has drawn calculations, that Walls fo built will 
be of great ſervice in the accelerating of fruit; and he 
has taken the trouble of calculating the different in- 
clinations which ſuch Walls ſhould have in the diffe- 
rent climates, in order to receive the greateſt number 
of the ſun's rays. This theory ſeems to have all the 
demonſtration neceſſary for its ſupport, but upon trial 
they have not ſucceeded in the leaſt; for as theſe Walls 


muſt be built againſt banks of earth, the damps which | 


ariſe from the ground overbalantce the advantage of 
the ſun's rays ; beſides, theſe ſloping Walls being more 
expoſed to the cold dews in the night, the fruit will 
be much more chilled thereby ; an 


in the ſpring the | 


morning froſts will prove much more deſtructive to 


the tender bloſſoms of the fruit-trees, as they will be 
more expoſed to them, than againſt an upright Wall ; 


ents of cir- |. 


— 
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which are built inclinin 
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add to this, their being much more expoſed to the 


winds and the rain; and it will be found, by com- 


paring the advantages' propoſed from theſe Walls, 
with the diſadvantages to which the fruit-trees will be 
expoled, that upright Walls will have the preference; 
for it is not the ſtrongeſt rays of the ſun in the heat 
of ſummer, which are ſo much wanting for ripening 
of fruit, as the continuance of a moderate ſhare of 
warmth; and above all, the having of the ſun in a 
motning, to dry off the cold dews of. the-night early, 
is of the greateſt uſe; and in this reſpe& the upright 
Walls are much preferable to the ſloping, as they will 
have the direct rays of the ſun in the morning, which 
will be oblique on the other, and renders thoſe Walls 
to the eaſt preferable to 
1 as the fruit will always ripen earlier againſt 
em. 
There are ſome perſons who recommend the painting 
of Walls black, or of a dark colour, as they ſuppole 
the dark colour will imbibe more of the ſun's rays, 
ſo will retain the warmth longer; this alſo anſwers 
better in theory than in practice; for althbugh it muſt 
be allowed that a black Wall is warmer to the touch 
than a common brick wall, yet, as the fruit generally 
is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from the Wall, it receives 
no benefit from the warmth of the Wall, and it is the 
reflected heat which accelerates the ripening of fruit; 
therefore I would adviſe every one to make fair trials 


of theſe things, before they put them in practice, and 


not to take upon truſt what they may be told by per- 
ſons who are too ſanguine in recommending to others 
ſchemes which they have adopted upon very flight 
principles, or perhaps upon a ſingle trial; this paint- 


ing of the Walls is recommended by the ſame perſon 


who wrote upon inclining Walls, and he 1 
this upon the ſame principles z but the introducing of 
theſe ſchemes ſhould be avoided, until there have been 
ſufficient trials made to warrant their uſe. 

Where perſons are willing to be at the expence, in 
the building of their Walls ſubſtantial, they will find it 


_ anſwer much better than thoſe which are ſlightly built, 


not only in their duration, but alſo in their warmth ; 


therefore a Wall two bricks thick, will be found to an- 


ſwer better than one brick and a half; and if in the 
building of garden Walls they are grouted with ſoft 
mortar, to fill and cloſe all the joints, the Walls will 
be much ſtronger, and the air will not ſo eaſily pene- 
trate through them, as it does through thoſe which are 
built in the common way. | 

According to the modern taſte in gardening, there 
are very few Walls built round gardens, which is cer- 
tainly very right, not only with regard to the pleaſure 
of viewing the neighbouring country from the garden, 
but alſo in regard to the expence, 1. Of building theſe 
Walls : 2. If they are planted with fruit, as is frequent- 
ly practiſed, to maintain them will be a conſtant charge, 
without receiving much profit or pleaſure ;' for when 
there is too much Walling planted with fruit-trees, 


they are ſeldom taken much care of; ſo that the quan- 


tity of fruit produced will be ſmall, and that ill- nou- 
rifhed and bad taſted, therefore the quantity of Wall- 


ing ſhould be proportioned to the fruit conſumed in 
the family; but as it will be neceſſary to incloſe the 


kitchen-garden for the ſecurity of the garden-ſtuft, ſo 
if that be walled round, it will contain as much fruit 


as will uſually be wanted in the family; becauſe the 


kitchen-garden is always proportioned to the number 
of perſons maintained; but if the quantity of Walling 
which ſurrounds the kitchen-garden ſhould be judgea 


too little for the ſupply of fruit, there may be a croſs 


Wall built through the middle of the kitchen-garden ; 
or, where the ſize of the garden will admit, there 
may be two croſs Walls built ; but this muſt not be 
done, where there is not room to place the Walls at 
leaſt eighty or one hundred feet aſunder; and if t 
are allowed a much greater diſtance it will be better; 
and as the e ſhould always be placed out 
of ſight from the houſe, the Walls may be hid by 


plantations of ſtrees, at ſome little diſtance, which 


will be of uſe in ſheltering the fruit. 1 
| "oO The 
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The beſt aſpect for Walls in England is, to have one 
int to the eaſtward of the ſouth, for theſe will en- 


Joy the benefit of the morning ſun, and will be leſs ex- 
poſed to the weſt and ſouth-weft winds (which are 


injurious to fruits in 13 than thoſe Walls 
which are built due ſouth. I know there are many 
perſons who object to the turning of Walls the leaſt 
point to the eaſt, on account of the blights which 
they ſay come from that quarter in the ſpring; but 
from many years experience and obſervation I can 
affirm, that blights as often attack thoſe Walls which 
are open to the ſouth-weſt, as thoſe which are built to 
any other aſpect z and I believe, whoever will be at 
the trouble to obſerve for ſeven years, which aſpected 
Walls ſuffer moſt from blights, will find thoſe which 
are built with a point to the eaſtward of the ſouth, as 
ſeldom blighted, as thoſe which are turned to any 
other aſpect; therefore, in the contrivance of a 
kitchen-garden, there ſhould be as 
theſe Walls built, as the ſituation of the ground will 
admit. | 
The next beſt aſpect is due ſouth, and the next to that 
ſouth-eaſt, which is preferable to the ſouth-weſt, for 
the reaſons before aſſigned ; but as there will, for the 
moſt part, be ſouth-weſt, and weſt Walls in every gar- 
den. theſe may be planted with fome ſorts of fruit, 
which do not require ſo much heat to ripen them, as 
thoſe deſigned for the beſt Walls; but wherever there 
are north Walls, thoſe will only be proper for baking 
Pears, Plums, and Morello Chernes for 2 or 
ſome Duke Cherries may be planted againſt theſe Walls, 
to continue them longer in the ſeaſon, which will be 
found uſeful in ſupplying the table till Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Plums, are ripe. , 
Where perſons are very curious to have good fruit, 
they erect a trellis againſt their Walls, which projects 
about two inches from them, to which they faften 
their trees; which is an excellent method, becauſe 
the fruit will be at a proper diſtance from the Walls, 
ſo as not to be injured by them, and will have all the 
advantage of their heat; and by this method the Walls 
will not be injured by driving nails into their joints, 
which by every year being drawn out, draws out the 
mortar between the bricks, and thereby makes 
holes, in which ſnails and other vermin will harbour 
and deſtroy the fruit, and the Walls will be alfo 
eatly impaired, A | 
- Theſe trelliſſes may be contrived acco to the forts 
of fruit which are planted againſt them. Thoſe which 
are deſigned for — — and Apticots 
(which, for the moſt part, produce their fruit on the | 
young wood) ſhould have their rails three, or at moſt | 
four inches aſunder every way; but for the other 
ſorts of fruit, which continue bearing on the old 
wood, they may be five or ſix inches apart, and thoſe | 
for Vines may be eight or nine inches diſtance. For 
as the ſhoots of Vines are always trained at a much-| 
greater diſtance than thoſe of any other ſort of fruit, 
the trelliſſes for theſe need not be near ſo cloſe, eſpe- 
cially as thoſe muſt for Peaches and Nectarines, whoſe | 
ſhoors are generally ſhortened to about five or fix inches | 
or leſs; ſo that if the rails are not pretty cloſe, many | 
of the ſhort branclies cannot be faſtened to them. | 
Theſe trelliſſes may be made of any ſort of timber, ac- 
cording to the expence which the owner is willing to 
| beſtow; but Fir is moſt commonly uſed for this pur- | 
poſe, which if made of yellow deal, well dried and | 
painted, will laſt many years; but if any perſon will | 
2 to the expence of Oak, it will laſt ſound much 
longer, eſpecially if the trees are fallen in winter. 
And if any one is unwilling to be at the expence || 
of either, then a trellis may be made of Aſh || 
poles, in the ſame manner as is practiſed in making | 


eſpaliers for counter borders, with this difference only, | 


that every fourth upright rail or poſt ſhould be very | 
ſtrong, and faſtened with iron s to the Wall, which 


will ſupport the whole; and as theſe rails muſt be 


laid much cloſer together, than is generally practiſed 


great length of : 


| aſunder ; and againſt eve 


ä e 
3 


not be farther diſtant than or at moſt four feet 


1 


0 
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from each other. To theſe the croſs ralls which are 


laid hortzontally ſhould be well nailed, which will ſe. 
cure them from — diſplaced, and alfo ſtrength. 
en the trelſis, but the other ſmaller upright poles 
need only be faſtened with wire. To theſe tre]. 
liſſes the ſhoots of the trees ſhould be faſtened with 


ofier twigs, rope-yarn, or any other ſoft bandage, 


for they muſt not be nailed to it, becauſe that will de. 
cay the wood-work. | 
Theſe trellifſes need not be erected until the trees are 
well ſpread, and begin to bear fruit plentifully; be- 
fore which time the young trees may be trained u 
againſt any ordinary low eſpaliers, made only of a few 
lender Aſh poles, or any other lender ſticks; by 
which contrivance the trelliſſes will be new when the 


trees come to bearing, and will laſt many years after 


the trees have overſpread them; whereas, when the 
are made before the trees are planted, they will be 
half decayed before the trees attain half their growth, 
Where theſe trelliſſes are intended to be made againſt 
new Walls, it will be r to faſten ſome ſtrong iron 
hooks into the Wall as it is built, at the diſtance which 
the upright poſts are intended to be placed; becauſe 
when theſe are afterwards driven into the Wall, th 
diſplace the mortar in the joints, and injure the Wall, 
In the building of the Walls round a kitchen garden, 


the infides, which are deſigned to be planted with 


fruit-trees, ſhould be made as plain as poſſible, ſo that 
the piers ſhould not project on thoſe ſides above four 
inches at moſt; and theſe ſhould be placed abour 
fourteen feet aſunder, in ſuch Walls as are dehgned 


for Peach and Nectarine- trees; fo that each tree may 


be planted exactly in the middle between the piers, 
which will render chem more ſightly, and be better for 
the trees; but where Apricots, Plums, or Cherries 
are to be planted, the piers may be only ten feet 
other pier the trees ſhopld 
be planted, which will allow them ſufficient room to 
ſpread as the trellis will project as forward as the 
piers, the branches of the trees may be trained on a 
ain; but when the piers project no more on the in- 
de of the garden, they ſhould be built ſtronger on 
the outſide, for the better fupporting of the Walls. 
The vfual thickneſs which garden Walls are allowed, 
if built with bricks, is thirteen inches, which is one 


brick and a half, but this ſhould- be 13 
. 


to the height ; for if they are built twelve or fourteen 
feet high or more, as is often practiſed, then the 
foundations of the Walls ſhould be at leaſt two bricks 
and a half thick, and brought up a foot or more above 
the level of the ſurface of the ground, of the ſame 
thickneſs ; then they ſhouid be ſer off two inches on 
each ſide, which will reduce them to two bricks ; and 
five or fix feet above the ſurface of the ground, they 
may be diminifhed on each fide, to reduce them to 
the thickneſs of a brick and a half; which muſt be 
continued to the top of the Walls, and the piers in theſe 
high Walls ſhould alſo be proportionably ſtronger than 
is commonly allowed to lower Walls; for as theſe will 
be much more expoſed to ſtrong gales of wind, if they 
are not well built, they will be in danger of being 
blown down ; therefore the piers of theſe Walls ſhould 


be projected the length of a brick on their back- 


ſide, and the thickneſs of a brick on their front; 


and if theſe are built about ten or twelve feet aſun- 


der, they. will greatlyſtrengthen the Walls. 
But there is no neceſſity for building Walls higher than 
= or ten feet, _ it . for Pears, which, if * 
rly managed, wi ad over a great compals o 
os” Bop 2 as only Bene of the leſt ite Pears 
require the aſſiſtance of a Wall, there need no more 
but that part of the Wall where theſe are deſigned to 
be built higher; for Peaches and Nectarines never re- 
ire a Wall higher than nine ot ten feet, provided 


u 
| der are tightly managed ; becauſe whenever they are 


carried to à greater height, the lower part of the Wall 
is unfurniſhed with bearing branches; and although 
Apricots, Plums, and Cherries will frequently grow 
higher, yet, if they are planted at a proper diſtance, 
* the branches trained Horizontally from the 1 

they 
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they will not ſoon cover a Wall of this height; and 
Vines may be kept as low as any ſort of Cit, for 
when they are planted againſt low Walls, they muſt 
he treated ſomewhat after the ſame manner as thoſe 
in vineyards, which is, to cut out the greateſt part of 
the wood which produced fruit the preceding year, 
and train in new ſhoots for the. next year's bearing, 
which are rarely left a yard in length, therefore will 
not require very high Walls. | 

If the Pears which are deſigned to be planted, are al- 
lowed a ſouth-weſt aſpect, on which they will ripen 
very well, then the Wall to this aſpect ſhould be built 
fourteen feet high or more; for as theſe trees ſpread 
very far when on free ſtocks, they ſhould not be 


ſhortened and ſtopped in their growth, which will | 


prevent their Learns by cauſing them to ſend out a 
great number of groſs luxuriant ſhoots, which will ne- 
ver produce fruit; therefore theſe ſhould never be 
lanted amongſt other ſorts of fruit-trees which are of 
25 growth, becauſe then the Walls muſt appear very 
unſightly, in having ſome trees planted more than 
double the diſtance which the others require; ſo that 
there is no other ſort of fruit which 1 the aſſiſt- 
ance of Walls to ripen their fruit, which need ſo great 
room for ſpreading as Pears, except it be Figs, a few 
trees of which may be planted againſt the ſame Walls 
where there is room; though theſe may be planted 
againſt the back Walls of offices or ſtables, where 
there is conveniency, becauſe this fruit is ſeldom co- 
veted by ſervants; and being planted in places which 
are much frequented, they will not be in ſo much dan- 
ger of being deſtroyed by birds, as thoſe which are in 


private places. But I ſhall now proceed to give ſome | 


directions for the building of hot Walls, to accelerate 
the ripening of fruits, which is now pretty much | 
ractiſed in England. . ä 
fo ſome places theſe Walls are built at a yery great ex- 
pence, and ſo contrived as to conſume a great quan- 
tity of fuel; but where chey are judiciouſly built, the 
firſt expence will not be near ſo great, nor will the 
charge of fuel be very conſiderable, becauſe there will 
be no neceſlity of making fires more than three or four 
months, beginning about the midde are latter end of 
January, and ending by the end of May, when there 
will be no want of fires, if the glaſſes are cloſe ſhut 
every night, or in bad weather; for half an hour's 
ſun-ſhine on the glaſſes at that ſeaſon will ſufficiently 
warm the air incloſed in the glaſſes, for the growth of 
any of our European fruits. 
There- are ſome perſons who plant Vines, and other 
fruit- trees by the ſides of ſtoves, and draw ſome of 
their branches into the ſtove, in order to obtain early 
fruit; but this is by no means right, where the ſtove is 
deſigned for Ananas, becauſe the air muſt be kept much 


warmer for them than is required for any of the other 


fruits, ſo that they can never ſucceed well together; for | 


when there is only a ſufficient quantity of air admitted 
for the growth of the other fruit, the Ananas are 
ſtarved tor want of proper heat ; and ſo on the con- 
trary, when the ſtove is kept up to the proper heat 
for the Ananas, it will be too hot for other fruits; and 
it will alſo be proper to have the Vines on a particu- 
lar Wall by 1 £131 becauſe theſe require to have 
a greater ſhare of air admitted to them when the 

begin to. ſhoot, than ſome other ſorts of fruit, ſo 
that it is by much the better method to have them 


eparate. " 1 

The ordinary height of thoſe hot Walls is about ten 
feet, which will be ſufficient for any of thoſe ſorts 
of fruits which are generally forced; for by forcing 


of the trees, they are commonly weakened in their | 


rowth, ſo. that they will not grow ſo vigorouſly as 
thoſe which are always expoſed to the open air; and 
where there is not a quantity of Walling planted ſuf- 
ficient to, let one part reſt every other year, the trees 
will never be ver 1 and will laſt but a few years. 
The quantity of Walling to produce early fruit for a 
middling family, cannot be Jef than eighty or one 
hundred feet in length; therefore where a perſon is 


_ deſirous to have the fruit in perfection, and the trees | 
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to continue in a good condition many years, there 
ſhould be three times this quantity of Walling built; 
lo that by dividing it into three parts, there will be two 
years for the trees to recover their vigour between the 
times of their being forced, whereby a greater quan- 
tity of bearing wood may be obtained, and the fruit 
will be fairer, and in larger quantities; thin whe 
they are forced every year, or every other year ; anc 
as the glaſſes may be contrived ſo as to move from 
one to the other, the expence of building the Walls 
ſo much longer, will not be very great, rde the 
_ and glaſſes will be the ſame as for one year's 
ruit. „„ .. 
The foundations of theſe Walls ſhould be made four 
bricks and a half thick, in order to ſupport the flues ; 
otherwiſe, if part of them reſt on brick-work, and 
the other part on the ground, they will ſettle une- 
qually, and ſoon be out of order; for wherever there 
261g any cracks in the flues, through' which the 
ſmoke can make its eſcape, it will prevent their draw- 
ing; and if the ſmoke gets within the glaſſes, it will 
greatly injure the fruit, and give it a ſmoky taſte; 
This thickneſs of Wall need not be continued more 
than ſix inches above the ground, where ſhould 
be the foundation or bottom of the firſt flue, which 
will be ſufficient to raiſe it above the damps of 
the earth; then the Walls may be ſet off four inches on 
each ſide, which will reduce it to the thickneſs of 
three bricks and a half, ſo that the back Wall may be 
two bricks thick, which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
throw the heat out more in front; for when the back 
Walls are built too thin, the heat will eſcape through 
them. The Wall in front next to the fruit, ſhould 
be only four inches thick, whereby there will be al- 
lowance of nine inches for the flues, which may be 
covered with twelve inch tiles; for if they have an 
inch and a kalf bearing on each ſide, it will be ſufficient; 


The ovens in which the fires are made, muſt be con- 


trived on the backſide of the Walls, which ſhould be 
in number proportionable to the length of the Walls. 
The length uſually allowed for each fire to warm is 
forty feet, though they will do very well for fifty 
feet; but I would not adviſe the flues to be longer 
than this to each fire, becauſe when the ovens are 


made at a great diſtance, there is a neceſſity of making 


the fires ſo much ſtronger to warm the Walls, which 
will occaſion the heat to be too violent near the fires. 
Theſe ovens ſhould be ſhedded over, to keep out the 
wind and rain, otherwiſe the fires will not burn 
equally. Some people make theſe ſheds of timber, 
but it is much better to build them of brick, and tile 
them over, becauſe the wooden ſheds will in a few 
tom decay, 'and afterwards be a conſtant charge to 
eep them in repair; and beſides they may be in dan- 
er of firing, if great care is not conſtantly taken of 
the fires. As it is abſolutely neceſſary to have the 
ovens below the foundation of the firſt ues, there 
muſt be ſteps down into the ſheds, to come to the 
mouth. of the ovens to ſupply the fuel, therefore the 
ſheds ſhould not be narrower than eight feet in the 
clear; for as the ſteps will require four feet ſpace; 
there ſhould be at leaſt four feet more for the perſon 
who attends the fire, to have room tb turn himſelf to 
clear out the aſhes, and to put in the fuel. Where 
the length of Walling requites two ovens, it will be 
roper to have them in the middle included in one 
ed, which will ſave expence, and allow more room 
to attend the fires; for in this caſe the ſheds muſt be 
at leaſt ten feet long, and they need not be more than 
ſix in breadth, The ſteps down into theſe ſhould be 
-at one end, ſo that the door opehing ihto the ſheds will 
not be oppoſite to the mouths of the ovens, therefore 
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muſt obſerve, that when the two ovens are Joined to- 


gether, there ſhould be a partition Wall at leaſt three 
Bricks thick between them, otherwiſe the fires will 
ſoon deſtroy it; and if there ſhould be the leaſt hole 
in the Wall, through which the ſmoke of the two fires 
can communicate, it will prevent their drawing. 
The lower flue, through which the ſmoke firſt paſſes 
from the fire, may be two feet and a half deep : there- 
fore the back Wall ſhould be at leaſt two bricks and a 
half thick, as high as to the top of this flue ; and then 
it may be ſet off to two bricks, which mult be conti- 
nued to the top of the Wall. The ſecond flue, which 
ſhould return over the-firſt, may be made two feet, the 
third a foot and a half, and the fourth one foot deep; 
which four flues, with their coverings, will riſe near 
eight feet in height; ſo that there will be about two 
feet left for fixing of the frames at the = to ſupport 
the glaſſes, and for the coping of the Wall. And theſe 
four returns will be ſufficient to warm the air in the 
frames, for the ſmoke will have loſt its heat by the 
time it has paſſed thus far. 


In the carrying up of theſe Walls, there ſhould be ſome | 


ſtrong iron hooks faſtened at convenient diſtances, 
which ſhould project about two inches from the Wall, 
to which the trellis muſt be faſtened which 1s to ſup- 
port the trees. Theſe hooks ſhould be long enough 
to faſten into the back Wall, for the Wall in front 
being but four inches thick, will not be ſtrong enough 
to ſupport the trellis ; but in placing of them care 
ſhould” be taken not to lay them croſs the middle of 
the flues, becauſe they would obſtruct the clearing 
the flues of foot whenever there ſhould be occaſion ; 
ſo that the beſt way is to lay them juſt under the tiles 
which cover each flue, at about three or four feet aſun- 
der, which will be near enough, provided the hooks are 


made ſufficiently ſtrong. As the flues muſt be well 


pargetered with loam on their inſide, ſo hkewiſe ſhould 
4 — be ſpread under the tiles which cover them, 
to the thickneſs of the hooks, that the flues may be 
very ſmooth, otherwiſe the ſoot will hang to the iron 
hooks, and ſtop the ſmoke from paſſing. It will be 
very proper to cover theſe flues on the ſide next the 
trellis with Hop- bags, or ſome ſuch coarſe cloth, in 
the manner as hath been directed for the ſtoves, 
which will make them ſo tight that no ſmoke will find 
its way into the frame, which, without this covering, 
it is very apt to do through the joints of Walls, eſpeci- 
ally when they are ſo thin as theſe muſt be built; and 
this covering will alſo ſtrengthen the wall of the flues, 
and join the whole work together, If at each end of 
theſs flues there are {mall arches turned in the back 
Walls, in ſuch a manner that there may be holes open- 
ed to clean the flues of ſoot whenever there is a neceſ- 
ſity for it, the trouble will be much leſs than to open 
the flues in front, by which there will be nodamage done 
to the trees, nor will the flues be in the leaſt injured 
by this, which they muſt be, when they are opened 
in front. | | 
The borders in front of theſe hot Walls ſhould be 
about four feet wide, which will make a ſufficient de- 
clivity for the ſloping glaſſes; and in theſe borders 
there may be a row of Dwarf Peas planted to come 
_ early, or a row of dwarf Kidney-beans, either of 
which will ſucceed very well; and if they are not 
lanted too near the trees, will not do them much 
— 8 On the outſide of theſe borders ſhould be low 


n 


Wallserected, which ſhould riſe four or ſix inches above 


the level of the borders, upon which the plate of tim- 
ber ſhould be laid, on which the ſloping glaſſes are to 
reſt ; and this Wall will keep up the earth of the bor- 
der, and alſo preſerve the wood from, rotting. 
The glaſſes which are deſigned to cover theſe Walls, 
muſt be divided into two ranges, for as they muſt 
reach from the 
the border) to almoſt the top of the Wall, they will 
be more than twelve feet long, which will be too 
great a length Fi frames, which, when they 
are much more than ſix feet long, are too heavy to 
move, eſpecially if the frames are made of a proper 
ſirengih to tuſtain the glaſs. Theſe frames ſhould 


J 


r (Juſt above the level of | 
a 


| 


| 
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be contrived in ſuch a manner, as that the upper row 
may ſlide down; and by making on one fide three 
ſmall holes in the wood-work' which ſupports the 
frames, at about a foot diſtance, and having a ſmall 
iron pin to fix into them, the top glaſſes may be let 
down one, two, or three feet, according as there may 


be occaſion to admit air. The lower row of glaſſes 


may be contrived fo as to take eaſily out; but as they 
muſt lie ſloping, and the upper row muſt bear on 
them, they cannot be contrived to flide upwards z nor 
indeed will there be any occaſion for their moving, 
becauſe it is much better to let the air in at the top, 
than in the front of the trees. | 
The ſloping timbers which are to ſupport the glaſs 
frames, muſt be faſtened at bottom into the. ground- 
plate in the front of the border, and at the top into 
ſtrong iron cramps fixed in the upper part of the Wall 
for that purpoſe. Theſe timbers ſhould be made of 
Fir, which will not twiſt, as Oak and ſome other wood 
will, where it is laid in ſuch poſition. Thc, muſt be 
made ſubſtantial, otherwite they will not laft many 
ears, eſpeciallly as they are deſigned to be movea- 
le. On the top of theſe ſhould be fixed a ſtron 
board, under which the upper row of glaſſes ould 
ſlide. The uſe of this board is, to ſecure the upper 


part of the glaſſes from being raiſed by the winds, 
and alſo to keep the wet from gettin 


to the trees ; 

therefore it ſhould be joined as cloſe as poſſible to 

the Wall, and ſhould project about two inches over 

the glaſs frames, which will be enough to throw the 

wet on the glaſſes, and likewiſe to ſecure them faſt 
own. 

The breadth of theſe frames for the 


laſſes may be 
about three feet or a little more, e 


ing as the di- 


— viſions of the length of the Wall will admit; for a 


ſmall matter in their width is of no conſequence, 
provided they are not too wide to be eaſily moved; 
for when they are wider than a man can eaſily reach 
his arms to manage, they will be very troublefome to 
catry from one place to another. The bars of theſe 
frames, which are to ſupport the glaſs, ſhould be 
placed lengthwife of the frames; for when they are 
placed acroſs, they ſtop the moiſture which is lodged 
on the inſide of the glaſſes, and cauſe it to fall in drops 
on the borders at every bar, which will be very inju- 
rious to any plants which are put there; and if it falls 
on the trees will greatly damage them, eſpecially when 
they are in bloſſom. The lead into which the glaſſes 
of theſe frames are fixed, ſhould be very , and 
the joints well cemented, otherwiſe the wet will find 
an eaſy paſſage through, and do great damage to the 
ruit. | | 
At each end of the range of glaſſes, there will be 


an angular ſpace between the glaſſes and the Wall, 


which mult be cloſely ſtopped to prevent the air from 


getting in, which might greatly injure the fruit. Theſe 


are by ſome perſons cloſely boarded up ; but if they 
are cloſed with glaſſes, ſo contrived as to open to let in 
air at proper times, it will be of great advantage ; be- 
cauſe when the wind may be ſtrong againſt the front- 
glaſſes, one or both of theſe end:glaſſes may be open- 
ed, according to the warmth of the air incloſed, 
which will be often very uſeful to cool the air, and to 
admit a ſmall quantity of freſh air to the fruit, 

The ſorts of fruit which are uſually , planted for 
forcing, are ' Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
and Nectarines, but the laſt- mentioned rarely ſuc- 
ceed well, nor will the trees continue long, fo that 
they are ſcarce worth planting againſt hot Walls. As 
for the Vines, I would Pens they ſhould be planted 
by themſelves againſt a . Wall; for as they 
will require more air to be admitted to them when 
they 2 to ſhoot, than any of the above-mentioned 
fruits, they will not all ſucceed if they are included 
in the ſame frame. As to the others, | they will do 
very well in the ſame border, and will demand the 


ſame temperature of warmth. The beſt of theſe forts 


to plant againſt theſe hot Walls, are thoſe here men- 
coned ; „ee , 


Cherries. 
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The Early May, _ May Duke. 


ums. 

The Mirabelle. 

The Early Black Damaſk, or Morocco. 

The Great Damaſk Violet of Tours. 

The Drap d'Or. 
Peaches. 

The Red Nutmeg. 

The Red Magdelain. 

The Montauban. 

Early Newington. 

Violet Hative. | 

Nectarines. 


Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
The Elruge. 
' Apricot. 


The Maſculine, * | 
Theſe being the ſorts which ri 


early, are the 


moſt proper to plant againſt theſe Walls, although | 


they are not ſo valuable as ſome other ſorts of theſe 
fruits : yet, as they naturally ripen three weeks or a 
month earlier in the ſeaſon, they will be very early 
ripe, when they are brought forward by artificial 
In the preparing; of the borders for: planting thek 

n the ing of the rs for planting theſe 
—8 — ſhould be the ſame care 2 as 
for thoſe againſt open borders, which, being fully treat- 
ed of in another part of this work, I ſhall not repeat 
here. There muſt alſo be the ſame care in training up 
the trees when they ſhoot z but the treliſſes need not 
be made againſt theſe Walls till the trees are grown 
large enough to ſpread, and produce à quantity of 


fruit; till which time they may be ſupported by any | 


low ordinary trellis, which will do very well till the 
time that the trees will have ſtrength enough to force, 
which will not be until the fourth or fifth year after 

lanting, according to the progreſs they have made; 


r if they are forced too young, it will weaken them | 


ſo much, as that they ſeldom make vigorous trees af- 
terward';z beſides the quantity of fruit which ſuch 
; young trees produce, is not worth the expence and 
trouble of forcing; for the quantity of fuel uſed, and 
the trouble will be the ſame for ſmall trees, which 
are not capable of producing more than fix or eight 
fruit each, as for thoſe trees which may produce 
three or four dozen; ſo that the greater time the trees 
have to grow before they are forced, the better they 
will pay for the trouble and expenceQ. 
But it will be the beſt way not to have any of the 
frames made, nor the trellis, or any other of the 
wood-work, until the trees are ſtrong enough to force ; 
for if theſe are done when the Walls are firſt built, as 
is by ſome perſons practiſed, they will be half de- 
cayed before there is any'uſe for them ; but then the 
perſons who are employed in making the trellis, muſt 
be very careful in putting it up, not to injure the 
trees. | 


When the trees have acquired ſtrength enough to | 


produce a quantity of fruit, the part which is deſigned 
to be forced the following ſpring, ſhould be carefully 
pruned early in autumn, when the very weak ſhoots 
muſt be either entirely cut out, or pruned very ſhort, 
becauſe theſe, by being forced, will for the moſt part 
decay; and though ſome of them may be full of 
flower- buds, yet theſe ſhoots being weak cannot 


nouriſh them; ſo that the flowers having exhauſted all | 


4 ſap, the ſhoots will die ſoon after, and rarely pro- 
uce any fruit, or at leaſt do not bring them to per- 
fection. The other more vigorous ſhoots ſhould alſo 
be ſhortened to a proper length, after the ſame man- 
ner as is directed for thoſe trees in the open air, with 
this difference only, viz. that theſe which are deſigned 
for forcing, - ſhould not have their ſhoots left ſo long, 
_ becauſe the forcing of them will weaken them; and 
conſequently, ſhould' there be as great a length of 
branches, there will probably be a greater number of 
fruit on them; becauſe, as theſe will be ſcreened from 


the open air, they will not be liable to blaſts, or the 


_ 


— 


either in pots or borders, after the 
rected, for at leaſt one year or more; then in the be- 
ginning of February there ſhould be a moderate hot- 
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injuries of the froſt; and the having too ny rai 
alſ 


on the trees will render them ſmall, and alſo too 
much weaken the trees ; then the ſhoots ſhould be all 
regularly faſtened to the trellis, at a proper diſtance 

rom each other, ſo that when the branches ſhoot the 
following ſpring, they may not over-hang each other. 
The reaſon for my adviſing theſe trees to be pruned 
ſo early in the ſeaſon, is, that thoſe branches which 
are leſt on, may enjoy the whole nouriſhment of the 
lap, fo that the buds will become very turgid during 
the winter ſeaſon, and will be prepared to open when 


the fires are ſet to work. 


The time for beginning to make the fires is about the 
middle or latter end of January, according as the ſea- 
ſon is more or leſs favourable ; for if the trees are 
forced too. early into flower, they will bein ſome dan- 
ner of miſcarrying, if the weather ſhould. prove ſe- 
vere; fo that it is by much the ſureſt method to be- 
gin about the time here directed, becauſe there will be 
a neceſſity of admitting freſh air to the trees when 
they are in flower, which cannot be done ſafely when 
they flower in very bad weather. And thoſe trees 
which are forced into flower by the middle of Febru- 
ary, will ripen their fruit as early as moſt people will 
deſire to eat them; for the Cherries will ripen early 
in April, and the Apricots by the beginning of May, 
and ſoon after the Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
will be ripe. | 

There are ſome perſons who plant Strawberries in 
their borders before the fruit-trees, in order to have 
early fruit, which often ſucceed very well ; but where- 
ever this is practiſed, great care ſhould be taken to 
keep them from ſpreading over the border, 'becauſe 
theſe plants will exhauſt the principal goodneſs of the 
earth, and thereby injure the trees; ſo that when it is 
deſigned to have Strawberries in theſe borders, I would 
adviſe, that the roots ſhould be either planted in pots, 
or ſingly at a good diſtance on a ſhady border of loamy 
earth, one year before they are deſigned to be forced; 
cuny which time the runners ſhould be diligently 
pulled off, to encourage the main roots for fruiting ; 
and at Michaelmas theſe plants may be tranſplanted, 


with large balls of earth to their roots, into the bor- 


ders, betore the fruit-trees which are to be forced the 
following ſpring, ſo that they may have time to get 
new root before that ſeaſon; and if theſe plants are 
carefully watered when they begin to ſhew their flower- 
buds, they will produce a good quantity of fruit, 
which will ripen the latter as of April, or the begin- 
ning of May; but then I would alſo adviſe, that theſe 
lants be taken away as ſoon as they have done bear- 
ing, that they may not rob the trees of their nouriſh- 
ment, 
Since I have mentioned this method of haying early 
Strawberries, I ſhall take the liberty to inſert another 
method, which is often practiſed to obtain this fruit 
early in the ſpring, though it doth not ſo properly 
come under this article, which is to train up the plants 
nner before di- 


d prepared, in length proportionable to the number 


of plants deſigned to be forced, and the breadth ſhould 


be proportionable to the width of the frames which 
are deſigned to cover them. Theſe frames may be ſuch 


as are uſed for common hat-beds; to raiſe early Cu- 


cumbers, &c. This hot-bed muſt be covered with freſh 
loamy earth about eight inches thick, into which the 
Strawberry plants ſhould be placed, with large balls 


of earth to the roots, as cloſe as they can conveniently 


be planted ; (for as they muſt be kept clear from-run- 


ners, they will not ſpread much during the time th 


remain in the bed, which will be no longer than until 
their fruit is gone.) Then they ſhould be gent] 
watered to ſettle the earth to their roots, which mu 
be frequently repeated as the earth becomes dry, other- 
wiſe. they will produce new fruit. While the nights 


continue cold, the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould bet- 


vered with mats, to preſerve a kindly warmth in the 
beds; but in the day time, when the weather is fa- 
vourable, 
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yourable, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh | 


air to the plants; for if they. are too much drawn, 
(eſpecially when they begin to flower) they will not 
roduce much fruit. If the ſeaſon ſhould continue 
ong cold, and the heat of the beds ſhould decline, it 
will be proper to lay ſome freſh hot dung round the 
ſides of the beds to renew their heat, being always 
careful not to make them too hot, for that will ſcorch 
their roots, and prevent their fruiting. If the plants 
which are planted in theſe beds are ſtrong, and in a 
condition for bearing, and care be taken in 
tranſplanting of them to preſerve good balls of earth 
to their roots, as alſo to keep a due temperature of 
warmth in the beds, they will produce ripe fruit by 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, in plenty ; 
and will continue bearing, until ſome of thoſe in the 
open air come in to ſucceed them. | 
he beſt kinds of Strawberries to plant for forcing, 
are the Scarlet and Alpine, for the Hautboys grow 
too rampant for this pur ſe. | 
But to return to the ſubject of hot Walls; what I have 
here inſerted concerning the forcing of fruits, has 
been only to obtain theſe fruits earlier in the ſeaſon, 
than they would naturally ripen againſt common 
Walls. But in ſome parts of England, where moſt 
of our good kinds of fruit ſeldom ripen, it might be 
very well worth while to build ſome of theſe Walls, 


to obtain good fruit from the beſt kinds of Peaches, | 


Plums, &c. eſpecially in ſuch places where fuel is 
plenty, becauſe there the expence will not be great 
after the firſt building of the Walls. For I would not 
ropoſe to have coverings of glaſs, excepting for a 
Fimall proportion of the Walls; the reſt may have frames 
of canvas, or oiled * to ſhut over them, in the 
ſame manner as the glaſſes are contrived, which will ſuc- 
ceed very well where proper care is taken; for as 
there will not be occaſion to cover theſe trees until 
the beginning of March, at which time alſo the fires 
muſt be made, ſo before the trees are in flower, the 
weather may be frequently warm enough to open the 
covers to admit ſun and air to the trees in the middle 
of the day; for if theſe covers are kept too cloſely 
ſhut, the ſhoots of the trees will draw very weak, and 
their leaves will turn pale for want of light and air. 
And as the deſign K theſe contrivances is only to 
bring the trees into flower three, or at moſt four 
weeks earlier, than they would naturally come againſt 
common Walls, there will be no neceſſity of making 
very large fires, or keeping the covers too cloſely over 
the trees, X . 
Inſtead. of canvas for theſe covers, oiled papers may 
be uſed, which ſhould be done in the manner direct- 
ed for raiſing of Melons, by paſting as many ſheets of 
paper together, as will fit the frames on which they 
are to be fixed; and when the paſte is dry, the paper 
ſhould be faſtened into the frames, and then the oil 


rubbed over on the outſide with a bruſh, which will | 


ſoak through the paper, and when the paper is dry, 
the covers may be uſed. This paper will laſt very 
well one ſeaſon, and the expence of repairing it will 
not be very great; wherefore theſe are to be prefer- 
red to the canvas, becauſe all forts of plants will 
thrive much better under them, than they will under 
canvas, or any other cloſe coyering, which will not 
admit the rays of the light ſo well through to theplants. 
The frames deſigned for either canvas or paper may 
be made much lighter than thoſe for lac, 


ſtrength to ſupport them; and if theſe are well paint- 
ed, and every year, when their uſe is over, carried 


into ſhelter, they will laſt a long time, for they will 


not be wanted abroad longer than three months, viz. 
from the beginning of March to the end of May; for 
after this time the fruit will not require any covering, 
the trees being then full of leaves, and the young 
ſhoots will by that time have made ſuch progreſs, as to 
become a good defence for the fruit; but theſe covers 
ſhould not be too ſuddenly taken away, but -by de- 
grees the trees ſhould be inured to the open air, other- 


' wiſe the change will be too great, and may occaſion 


C 


| 8, becauſe 
theſe. being very light, will not require ſo much | 
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moſt of the fruit to fall off; eſpecially if cold nights 
ſhould follow. ſomos 
By this method gentlemen may be ſupplied wit 
of the beſt kinds of fruit in or — = 
England, where without ſome ſuch care, they cannot 
expect much good fruit in their gardens. And ag 
coal 1s in great plenty in thoſe places, the expence 
will be very httle ; therefore ] am ſurpriſed that moſt 
of the gentlemen who live in the north, do not put 
this method in practice. That there are ſome few of 
theſe Walls built in the north is well known, but then 
they are chiefly deſigned to produce a little ear] 
fruit, more for curioſity than any real uſe ; and theſ. 
Walls are, for the moſt part, ſo ill contrived, that 


four times the fuel is expended, as will be requiſite 


when the Walls are built after the manner here di- 
rected ; and where the heat is not pretty equally diſ- 


tributed through every part of the Wall, fore of the 


trees will have too much heat, while others will haye 
little benefit from the fires. ; 
There are ſome perſons who build their hot Walls in 
ſuch a manner, as to have the greateſt heat under the 
border, near the roots of the trees, ſuppoſing there 
is a neceſſity for heat to the roots, as well as the 
branches; but this is a great miſtake, for the fires 
muſt greatly injure the roots of the trees, by dryin 
up the moiſture of the earth, as alſo in ſcorching the 


tender fibres of thoſe roots which lie near them; 


therefore this practice ſhould not be continued, for it 
is much the better method to elevate the firſt flue 
nine inches or a foot above the level of the border, 
according as the ground is dry or wet, than to place 


It the leaſt below ground, which will only dry the 


earth, and not warm the air about the trees, which is 
the only uſe of artificial heat ; for it is very common- 


my practiſed to draw a branch of a Vine, or other 


it tree, into a ſtove, which branch will produce 
its fruit as early as if the whole tree had been forced; 
when, at the fame time, all the other branches of the 
ſame tree, which are expoſed to the open air, will 


not be the leaſt forwarded, though they are all nouriſh- * 


ed by the ſame root; which is a plain proof, that 
there is no neceſſity for adding any warmth to the 
roots of fruit-trees, to have their fruit earlier or better 
ripened, - | 

I a alſo heard of ſome Walls which have been built 


for forcing of fruit, with one continued chaſm from 


their bottoms to the top, ſo that they have been like 
double Walls, with places at proper diſtances to make 
the fires ; but theſe can be of little uſe, for if the Walls 


are open at their tops to let out the ſmoke, the heat 


will alſo eſcape with it; becauſe, if the ſmoke be not 


led about three or four times in flues in order to warm 


the bricks, the heat will paſs off at the top, without 
doing much ſervice to the trees. 

Where the Walls are planted with the beſt kinds of 
fruit, which are deſigned to ripen them in perfection, 
if the autumns ſhould prove cold, or very wet, before 
the fruit are ripe, it will be proper to put the covers 
over the trees; and if there are ſome flow fires made 
to dry off the damps, it will be of great uſe to pre- 
vent the fruit from growing mouldy, and to haſten 
their ripening; but when this is practiſed, the covers 
ſhould be taken off, whenever the weather will ad- 
mit of it, that the fruit may enjoy the benefit of the 


free air, without which they will be inſipid or ill- taſted. 


Although in the former directions for forcing trees 
in order to have early fruit, I have adviſed; that ſuch 
trees ſhould have one or two years reſt in order to re- 
cover vigour, yet that is not to be underſtood of theſe 
trees, which are only deſigned to be brought forward 
enough to produce their fruit in perfection; for as the 
fires are not deſigned to be made till the beginning ot 


March, the trees will not be weakened thereby, be- 


cauſe they will be inured to the open air long betore 


| their fruit is ripe, and will have time to ripen their 


ſhoots, and form their buds for the next year's bear- 
ing; therefore theſe trees may be thus forced every 


year, without doing them much injury, provided 
they are carefully managed. 
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In forcing of fruit-trees people generally hang / up 
3 under their glaſſes, for the better ad- 


juſting the heat and regulating the fires; but when 


this is practiſed,” they ſhould be hung where the ſun 
can never ſhine on them, for one hour's ſun-ſhine 
upon the ball or tube of the thermometer, in the 
ſpring of the year, will ſo much rarefy the ſpirits, 


that they will riſe to the top of the tube, when, at 


the ſame time, the circumambient air may not be 
much more than of a temperate heat; but as the 
principal uſe of theſe thermometers is to regulate the 
fires, they are ſeldom of much uſe in the day time; 
becauſe, if there be only one hour's ſun- ſbine in the 
day on the glaſſes, it will warm the air ſufficiently for 
the production of European fruits, without any addi- 
tional heat; wherefore there will rarely be occaſion 
for continuing of the fires in the day, unleſs the wea- 
ther ſnould prove very bad. And it, by the fires in 
the night, the air is warmed to the temperate point 
marked on the botanic thermometers, the fruit will 
thrive much better than in greater heat. 

There are ſome perſons near London, who make it 
their buſineſs to raiſe early fruit to ſupply the mar- 
kets, which they perform by the heat of dung only, 


having no fire Walls in their gardens. The method 


which theſe people follow, is to have a good quantity 
of new dung laid in a heap to warm (after the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for making of hot-beds.) When 
this dung is in a proper temperature of heat, they lay 
it cloſe on the back ſide of their fruit Wall, about four 
feet thick at the bottom, and ſloping to about ten 
inches or a foot thick at the top. This dung ſhould 
be gently beat down with a fork to prevent the heat 
going off too ſoon, but it ſhould not be trodden down 
too hard, leſt that ſnould prevent its heating. The 


outſide of the dung ſhould be laid as ſmooth as poſſi- 
ble, that the wet may run off nibre eaſily ; and if there | 


is a covering of thatch, as is ſometimes practiſed, it 
reſerves the dung from rotting too ſoon, whereby the 


heat is continued the longer. The time for laying 


this dung to the back of the Wall is ſomewhat later 


than for making the fires, 1. e. about the middle of 
February. The firſt parcel of dung will continue 
warm about a month or five weeks, when there ſhould 
bea ſupply of new dung prepared, and the old taken 
quite away, or mixed up with this new dung, to re- 


new the heat, which, if it works kindly, will be ſuf- 
ficient to laſt the ſeaſon. Theſe Walls are covered with 

lafſes or oiled paper, in the ſame manner as the fire 
Walls and the trees muſt be treated in the ſame way; 
but there mult be more care taken to open the glaſtes 


againſt theſe Walls, whenever the weather will per- 


mit, otherwiſe the ſteam of the dung will occaſion a 
great dampneſs through the Wall, which, if pent in 


about the trees, will be very pernicious to them, eſpe- | 


cially at the time they are in flower. 


By this method ſome gardeners have forced long | 


Walls filled with old well-grown fruit-trees, which 
have produced great quantities of fruit annually, 


which has well anſwered their expence; but as, in 


many parts of England, it will be very difficult to 


procure a fuſficient quantity of new dung for this pur- 
| Poſe, therefore fire Walls are moſt uſeful, and leaſt 


expenſive 1n ſuch places. 
I have ſeen in ſome places long timber fences erected 
ro force fruit- trees, by laying new dung againſt the 


back fide, in the ſame manner as is practiſed for the 


Walls, but theſe are, by no means proper, becauſe 
the ſteam of the dung will eaſily get through every 
little crack or joint of the boards, to the great pre- 


judice of the trees; beſides, theſe boards will continue 


very damp, as long as any moiſture remains in the 
dung, which will alſo be very injurious to them , and 
as theſe boards will in a few years decay, theſe will be 
more expenſive than Walls, if they are kept in repair 


for ſome years, and will never anſwer the delign ſo 


well. | 


WALL FLOWER. See Cnpmantivs, 
WALNUT. See Jolas. 
WALTHE RIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 741. 
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The ChaxAerEgs are, | | 
The flower is of the malvaceous tribe, and has a cups 
ſhaped permanent empalement 4 one leaf, cut into h be 
points at the rim; it has five heart-ſhaped petals which 
ſpread open, and five ſtamina, joined in a cylinder, termi- 
nated by looſe ſummits, and an oval gormin, ſupportitiy a 
ſingle ſiyle, crowned by a bifid fligma. The germen turns 
to an oval capſule with one cell, mclofing one obtuſe ſeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's ſixteenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have five ſtamina joined in one body or 
column. g | | 

The Speis are, 


. WarLTaeRIa (Americana) foliis ovalibus plicatis ſer- 


rato-dentatis capitulis pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

941. Waltheria with oval plaited leaves, which are ſaco- 

indented, and the flowers on foot-ſtalks. Althæa Ame- 

ricana pumila,  flore luteo ſpicato. Breyn. Cent. 1. f. 

57. Low American Marſh Mallow with a yellow ſpjked 
15 | 


| WALTHERIA (Indica) foliis ovatis ſerratis plicatis, ca- 
pitulis ſeſſilibus. Prod. Leyd. 348. Waltheria with oval, 


ſawed, plaited leaves, and the heads of flowers fitting 
cloſe to the branches. Betonica arboreſcens, villoſis fo- 


liis profunde venoſis, floribus ex alis foliorum glome- 
ratis. Pluk. Mant. 31. 


. WAULTHERIA (Angufifoli) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, 


capitulis pedunculatis. Prod. Leyd. 348. Waltheria 
with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and heads of flowers upon 
foot-ſtalks. Betonica arboreſcens Maderaſpatana villoſa, 
foliis profunde venoſis. Pluk. Alm. 67. tab. 150. Tree- 
like Betony of Madras, with hairy deep-veined leaves. 
This genus of plants is deſcribed in the French Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, by Monſ. D'I{- 
nard, who has given it the title of Monoſpermalthæa, 
from the habit of the plant being like Althea ; and, 
having a ſingle ſeed to each flower, he compounded 
this name; but Dr. Linneus has altered it to this of 
Waltheria, in honour of Auguſtus. Frederic Walther, 
Profeſſor at Leipſic, who is a curious botaniſt, 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Braſils, and alſo 
in many parts of the iſlands in the Weſt- Indies; it has 
2 ſoft ligneous ſtalk which riſes about two feet high, 
ſending out two or three fide branches: The leaves 
are oblong, oval, plain, and ſawed on their edges, of 
a pale yellowiſh green colour, foft and hairy, and are 
placed alternately, The flowers are collected in a cloſe - 
thick ſpike at the top of the ſtalk, having ſoft hairy 
empalements ; they are compoſed of five petals, con- 
nected at their baſe, which are ſmall, of a bright yel- 
low colour, and ſpread open; theſe are each ſucceeded 
by angular ſeeds which ripen in the empalement. It 
flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in 
autumn, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk: to the height of 
eight or ten feet, covered with ſoft hairs. The 2 


are placed alternately upon foot-ſtalks; they are four 


inches long, and two broad in the middle, and are 
rounded at both ends, of a yellowiſh green colour, 
very hairy and ſoft, having ſeveral longitudinal veins. 
From the wings of the branches ariſe the foot-ſtalks of 
the flowers, which fit cloſe to the branches; and are 
terminated by cluſters of very ſmall yellow flowers, 
which juſt peep out of their ſoft hairy empalements. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by a ſingle ' ſeed wrapped 
in the empalement of the flower. It flowers 1 of 
the ſummer months, and the ſeeds ripen in ſucceſſion. 
The third fort grows naturally at Campeachy and in 
India; from the firſt. place the ſeeds were ſent me. 
The ſtalks of this are ligneous ; they rife ſix or ſeven 


feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, which are leſs 


hairy than thoſe of the former ſort. The leaves are 
ſpear· ſnaped, about three inches and a half long, and 
one inch and a half broad; they are of a yellowiſh. 
green colour, ſawed on their edges, and hairy, but are 
not ſo ſoft as thoſe of the former, having many veins 
running from the midrib, ſtanding upon long foot- 
The flowers are very ſmall, yellow, and are. 
collected into round cluſters, ſtanding upon very ſhors | 
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foot · ſtalks, cloſe to the wings of the leaves; theſe ap- 
pear in June, July, and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen 
Theſe plar ropagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
Theſe plants are te which mu 
be Don on a hot-bed z and ** the plants are fit to 
tranſplant, they muſt be each — into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a treſh hot- bed, and af 
terward treated in che ſame manner as other tender 
plants of the ſame country, for they muſt be kept in 
the bark · ſtove, otherwiſe they will not thrive in Eng- 
land. The ſecond year the plants will flower and 
produce good ſeeds, but the plants may be continued 
three or four years if they are often ſhifred, and the 
roots pared, to keep them within compaſs; for if they 
are permitted to remain long undiſturbed in the tan- 
bed, their roots will run out through the holes in the 
bottom of the pots, and extend to a diſtance in 
the tan; and when this happens, if their roots are 
torn, or cut off, the plants ſeldom ſurvive it. When 
the plants root into the tan, they grow very luxuriant, 
and cannot be kept within reaſonable compaſs z but an 
their roots being diſturbed, their branches will hang, 


and their leaves ſhrivel up and drop off; therefore, | 


to keep theſe plants within bounds, they ſhould be 
drawn up out of the tan at leaſt once in ſix weeks, 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, and the plants ſhifted out 
of the pots once in two months; with this manage- | 
ment the two laſt ſorts may be continued ſeveral years, 
but the firſt ſeldom lives longer than two years. 
WARNERA. Hydraſtis. Lin. Gen. 704. 

The CnARACTERS are, | 


The flower bath no empalement, but conſiſts of three oval | 


regular petals, including a great number of linear com- 
preſſed lamina which are 72 than the petals, termi- 
nated by obtuſe compreſſed ſummits. It bath many ger- 


men collected into an oval head, having ſhort ſtyles, crowned 
broad compreſſed ſtigmas. The germen becomes one 

22 935 of many oblong acini lite Strawberries, in- 

cluding one oblong ſeed in each. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection 

of Linnæus's thirteenth claſs, which contains thoſe 

plants whoſe flowers have many male and female or- 


ns of generation. 
Fe title of this genus is given to it in honour of 
Richard Warner, Eſq; of Woodford- row, Eſſex, who 


is a very curious botaniſt, and a great collector of 
growing plants. 

We know but one SpEctts of this 
., vx 
' WanxtRa (Canadenſis.) Warnera, or Yellow Root. Hy- 
draſtis. Lin. Sp. 784. Water Herb. 
This plant grows naturally in Canada, and ſeveral 
other parts of North America; the root is compoſed 
of thick fleſhy tubers of a deep yellow colour within, 
but covered by a brown ſkin, ſending out fibres from 
ſeveral pars in the ſpring ; it ſends up one or two 
foot - ſtalks about nine inches high, on which are one 
or two lobated leaves on the ſide, which are compoſed 
of hand-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed on their bor- 
ders ; the foot-ſtalk is terminated by one flower, com- 
poſed of three oval white petals, including many ſta- 
mina and ſtyles, and is ſucceeded by a fruit compoſed 
of many acini like thoſe of Strawberries, which when 


ripe, change to a red colour; it flowers in May, and 
the fruit is ripe in July. 
This plant is pretty uncommon in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, where it does not increaſe much; it delights in 
great ſhade and moiſture ; for when it is planted in 
dry ground, or much expoſed to the ſun, it rarely 
lives through one ſummer. Therefore it ſhould be 
planted in a moiſt loamy ſoil, in a ſhady ſituation, 
where it ſhould remain undiſturbed three or four years. 
WATER is one of the moſt conſiderable requiſites be- 
longing to a garden: if a garden be without it, it 
brings a certain mortality upon whatſoever is planted. 
By waterings the great droughts in ſummer are al- 
layed, which would infallibly burn up moſt plants, 
had we not the help of Water to qualify the exceſſive - 


plant at preſent, 
| 
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heats ; beſides, as to noble ſeats, the beauty that 
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Water will add, in making } d'eau, and caſcades, 


which are ſome of the nobleſt ornaments of a garden, 
if rightly placed, I ſhall firſt take notice of the qua- 
lities of Water, with the ſeveral opinions of the moſt 


eminent philoſophers thereon, and then take notice 
of the beauty which large pieces of Water add to ſuch 
ſeats as are conveniently ſituated for them. 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines Water (when pure) to be a 
very fluid ſalt, volatile, and void of all ſavour and 
taſte ; and it ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, hard, porous, 
ſpherical particles of equal diameters, and equal ſpe- 
cific gravities; and alſo that there are between them 


- ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in ſuch a manner, as to be 


pervious on all ſides. 
Their ſmoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eaſily over 
the ſurfaces of one another, | 
Their ſphericity keeps them from touching one ano- 
ther in more points than one, and by both theſe, their 
frictions, in ſliding over one another, are rendered 
the leaſt poſſible, 
The hardneſs of them accounts for the incompreſſi- 
_ of Water, when it is free from the intermixture 
of air. | | 
The poroſity of Water is ſo very great, that there is 
at leaſt forty times as much ſpace as matter in it, for 
Water is nineteen times ſpecifically lighter than gold, 
and of conſequence rarer in the ſame proportion, but 
gold will, by preſſure, let Water paſs through its 
pores, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to have (at leaſt) 
more pores than ſolid parts. * 
Monſ. Le Clerc ſays there are theſe things obſervable 
in Water, which naturaliſts ſtudy to know, and ac- 
count for: 
1. It is tranſparent; becauſe, as ſome are of opinion, 
it conſiſts of flexible particles like ropes, which are 
not ſo cloſe as to leave no pores, nor ſo entangled, 
es that there are right lines enough to tranſmit the 
ight. 
For ſince the particles are not joined cloſe her, 
and in perpetual motion, the very particles of light 
eaſily paſs through their right lines, unleſs che Water 
be very deep, or put into motion by ſome outward 
cauſe ; then, indeed, the tranſparency of Water is 
very much obſtructed, and it looks of a cloudy obſcure 
colour, as it is obvious to ſight in a rough ſea, for 
at ſuch a time the vehement agitation of the Water 
diſturbs their pores, and ſpoils their ſtraitneſs. 
2, Water is liquid, but capable of being fixed. Wa- 
ter ſeems to be liquid for the ſame reaſon that other 
bodies are ſo; for ſince the particles of it are flexible. 
like ropes, and leave pores between one another, 
which are filled with finer matter ; when this matter 
— 1 into a vehement commotion, the particles are 
ly toſſed about every where; yet when the motion 
of this reſtleſs matter is reſtrained, as it is in winter, 
then the Water congeals into ice, whether this comes 
of cold only, or there be, beſides, nitrous particles, 
which fall out of the air at that time, and with their 
rigidneſs fix the watery ones. | 
3. It may be made hot or cold, the particles of Wa- 
ter being, as has before been ſaid, ice, are ſoon diſ- 
ſolved by the motion of thoſe of fire ; for the particles 
of fire, getting into the pores of the ice, mightily 
ſhake the fine flexible. particles of it, and reſtore thetn 
to their former motion in a little time. : 
But, if this Water be ſer in cold air, the fiery parti- 
cles will ſoon vaniſh, and the Water become as cold 
as before. 
4. Water eaſily evaporates by the heat of fire or air. 
This is becauſe its u are quickly ſeparated, and 
got into motion; ſo that the airy particles eaſily carry 
thoſe of the Water about with them. 
5. It is heavy, if compared with air, and ſome other 
bodies, but much heavier than air. It has been ſhewn, 
by various experiments, that the gravity of the air in 
the place where we live, is to that of Water, as one to 
eight hundred, or ſomething more; ſo that Water is 
eight hundred times heavier than air. And for this 
reaſon a bladder, or any other thing, filled with air, 


can 
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can hardly be ſunk under Water; and indeed, to make 
air ſink, there muſt be a weight added to it that ſhall 
exceed the weight of the Water as much, and ſome- 
ching more, than that of the Water exceeds that of 
the air. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that Water eaſily ſupports 
wood, and vaſt ſhips fraught with the heavieſt cargo; 
for the weight alone will never ſink them, unleſs the 
goods and veſſel together ſhould make up a weight 
which exceeds that of Water; and as ſalt Water is 
heavier than freſh, it bears a greater weight. 

Thoſe things which are heavier than Water, as ſtones, 
metals, &c. when they are thrown into it, go ſtrait 


down to the bottom; and as their _ is greater, | 


by ſo much the quicker ; while other bodies, which 
are of the ſame weight with the Water, neither float on 
the ſurface, nor ſink quite down, but remain ſuſpended 
between the top and bottom, as 1s ſeen in the carcaſes 
of animals. 7" 
6. Water is inſipid, and without ſmell. The reaſon is, 
becauſe its flexible parts flip gently. over the tongue, 
and are not ſharp enough to prick the nerves, and af- 
fe& the taſte ; but this is to be underſtood of pure Wa- 
ter, void of all kind of ſalt, ſuch as diſtilled Water is, 
and next, that of rain; for the moſt wholeſome foun- 
tain Water commonly derives a ſaltneſs from the earth; 
though in this place are not meant medicinal fountain 
Waters, the taſte of which is more acute, but ſuch 
Water as is uſually drank. 


And that it. is without ſmell; the purer any Water is, 


the leſs ſmell it has; for the reaſon why the particles 
do not prick the tongue, is the reaſon why they do 
not affect the ſmell. The flexibility and ſmoothneſs 
of Water is ſuch, that they cannot pierce the olfactory 


| Nerves; for ſome fountain Water has indeed ſome | 


ſmell, but then it is a ſign that it is not pure. 

7. Water is ſubject to putrify, according as the place 
is where it is kept. Water will grow thick and ſtink- 
ing by heat and reſt, as we find it does in ponds and 
marſhes, and in cloſe veſſels ; but here it ought to be 
remembered, that this is what was ſpoken of before, 
as ſuch Water is not pure, for unmixed Water cannot 

utrify. This is proved, 

Firſt, by diſtilled Water, which may be kept very 
long without putrefaction. 

Secondly, in rain Water, which is caught in clean 
veſſels, and preſently ſtopped up cloſe, and buried un- 
der ground, which is kept many years in countries 
where they want fountains. This ſhews that the cauſe 
of putrefaction is not in the Water itſelf, but in other 
chings that are mingled with it; becauſe pure Water, 
ſuch as is diſtilled, or comes from the clouds, keeps 
ſweet for a great while; but then thoſe veſſels in 
which ſuch Water is kept, muſt be ſo well ſtopped, 
that the leaſt fly may not get into them; and they 


mult be made of ſuch ſtuff as will not corrupt, ſuch | 


as glaſs or clay. / 

But as for ſtanding Water, in ponds or marſhes, that 
is corrupted two ways: | 

I. By the nature of the ſoil, which often abounds with 
noiſome ſulphur, whereby the Water is impregnated, 
and comes to ſmell in warm weather, as it does at Am- 
ſterdam, not only in the canals, but wherever the 
ground is opened for the foundations of houſes. 
This putrefaction is owing to the ſoil, and not to the 
Water. — | | 

2. By the naſty things that are thrown into it, or bo- 
dies of inſects which die in it, as alſo by the eggs of 
flies, which are dropped about wherever they go, and 
breed worms. Water is corrupted in wooden veſſels, 
eſpecially at ſea, by the ſulphureous parts of the wood, 
and by uncleanly things, as flies, eggs, &c. 

Water penctrates the pores of thoſe bodies, whoſe 
pores are wide enough to receive its particles ; thus 


it enters the pores of ſugar and ſalts, ſo as to ſeparate 


and quite diſſolve their particles; but it cannot get 


into the pores of ſtones, or but a very little way; fo 
that it only wets their ſurface, without diluting them; 
hangs on the outſide of them, becauſe they are rough, 
and becauſe the extremities of their pores are open a 


1 


whoſe diameter ſhall be ten times as 


war 


little way. But ſuch bodies, when they are wet, ate 


ſoon dried in the air, becauſe the motion of the dry 


— —.— carries off the ſoft and ſmooth ones of the 
ater. 

It is obſervable, that if hodies, rubbed over with oil 
or fat, be dipped in water, they get very little wet, 
becauſe the roughneſs of their ſurface, whereon the 
Water ſhould hang, is ſmoothed, and made even by 


the fat, and the mouths of the pores are cloſed up, 


ſo that there is nothing left for the watery particles to 
hold by, and therefore they muſt needs ſlide off. 
Moſt liquors are formed by the coheſion of particles 


of different figures, magnitudes, gravities, and at 


tractive powers, ſwimming in pure Water, or an aque- 
ous fluid, which ſeems to be the common baſis of 
all. And the only reaſon why there are ſo many 
ſorts of Water differing from one another by different 
properties, 1s, that the corpuſcles of ſalts and mine- 
rals, with which that element is impregnated, are 
equally various, 
ine is only Water impregnated with particles of 

Grapes, and beer is Water impregnated with particles 
of Barley, &c. All ſpirits ſeem to be Water ſaturated 
with ſaline and ſulphureous particles, 
And all liquors are more or leſs fluid, according to 
the greater or ſmaller coheſion of the particles, which 
ſwim in the aqueous fluid; and there is hardly any 
fluid without any coheſion of particles, not even pure 
Water itſelf, as will appear from the bubbles, which 
will ſometimes ſtand on the ſurface of it as well as on 
that of ſpirits, and other liquors. 
Water contributes much to the th of bodies, in 
that it both renders and keeps the active principles 
fluid, ſo that they are capable of being conveyed by 
circulation into the pores. 
The learned Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, that if an 
atom of Water be expanded into a ſhell or bubble, 
| t as before, 
ſuch an atom would be ſuperficially lighter than the 
air, and will riſe ſo long as that flatus, or warm ſpirit, 
which at firſt ſeparated or raiſed it from the maſs of 
Water, ſhall continue to diſtend it to the ſame degree; 
but when that warmth declines, and the air grows 
cooler, and withal ſpecifically lighter, theſe vapours 
will ſtop at a certain region of the air, or elſe deſcend. 
Therefore, if it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that the whole 
earth were covered with Water, and that the ſun 
ſhould make his diurnal courſe round it, as now he 
does, he is of opinion, that the air would be impreg- 
nated with a certain quantity of aqueous vapours, 
which it would retain in it, like ſalts diſſolved in Wa- 
ter; and that the ſun in the day time warming the air, 
that part of the atmoſphere would ſuſtain a greater 
proportion of vapours (as warm weather will hold 
more ſalt in it diſſolved than cold) which by the ab- 
ſence of the vapours at night would be diſcharged in- 
to dews. | 
And in this caſe he concludes, there could not be any 
diverſity of weather, other than periodically every 

ear alike ; the mixture of all terreſtrial, ſaline, and 


heterogeneous vapours here being excluded, which he 


Judges to be, when variouſly compounded, and driven 
by winds, which are the cauſes of theſe various ſeaſons 
and changes of weather which we now find. 
But, inſtead of ſuppoſing an earth to be covered all 
over with Water, you ſuppoſe the ſea interſperſed 
about wide and ſpacious tracts of land, and alſo di- 
vided by high ridges of mountains, ſuch as the Alps, 
the Appenine, and the Pyrenean, in Europe; the 
Caucaſus, the Imaus, and the Taurus, in Able; the 
Mount Atlas, and the mountains of the Moon, in 
Africa; the Andes and Apalachian mountains, in Ame- 
rica; each of which ſurpaſſes the uſual height, to 
which the aqueous vapours do of themſelves aſcend, 
and on the tops of which the air is ſo cold and rare- 
fied, as to retain but a ſmall part of theſe vapours, 
which are brought thither by the winds. 
Then the vapours thus raiſed from the ſea, and carried 
by the winds over the low lands to thoſe ridges of 
mountains, are there compelled by the ſteams of the 
_ | air, 


Other to 


round; ſo that when, in the heat of ſumimer, the fields | 


deep, you ſhall find ice, and a frozen ſoil. 


| it ſuch. 


main fzces, 


that diftilled from ſnow, gathered in a clear, ſtill, 
ber of repeated diſtillations thereof, the greateſt part 


length, that he had got ſix tenths of the quantity in 
earth ; whence he concludes, that the whole Water, 


converted into earth. 


de removed or poured into a veſſel, without the mix- 


time; therefore Dr. Boerhaave rather concludes, That 
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earth from the duſt floating in the air, and the inſtru- 


That author affures us, That after he had diſtilled 
ſome very pure Water by a gentle fire, for the ſpace 
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nir, to mount with it up to their tops, where the 
Water preſently precipitates, gleeting down by the 
crannies of the ſtones; and part of the vapours enter- 
ing into the caverns of the hills, the Water thereof 
gathers, as in an alembic, in the baſons of ſtones; and 
theſe being once full, the overplus of the Water runs 


down at the loweſt place of the baſon, and breaking 
out by the ſides of the hills, form ſingle ſprings, 
many of which run down by the vallies or guts be- 
tween the ridges of the hills, and, after uniting, form 
little rivulets or brooks ; and many of theſe meeting 
again, form large rivers. N l 
{hether Water be originally a fluid? It is a point 
that has been controverted among philoſophers, whe- 
ther fluidity be the natural ftate of Water, or rather the 
effect of violence. 
Sometimes we find it appear in a fluid form, and 
ſometimes in a ſolid one; and as the former 1s the 
more uſual in our warmer climate, we are apt to con- 
clude fluidity to be its proper ſtate, and ſuppoſe the 
roceed from the extraneous action of cold. 
But the learned Boerhaave aſſerts the contrary, and 
maintains, that Water is of the cryſtalline kind ; be- 
cauſe wherever a certain degree of fire (heat) is want- 
ing to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into a hard 
lebe, which we call ice. 
Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame opinion; he obſerves, 
that ice 1s 2 reputed to be Water, brought 
into a preternatural ſtate by cold. But with regard to 
the nature of things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary 
ideas, it might as juſtly be ſaid, that Water is ice, pre- 
ternaturally thawed by heat. If it be urged, that ice 


left to itſelf will, upon the freezing agents being re- | 


moved, return to Water, it may be anſwered, That, 
not to mention the ſnow and ice that he all the ſum- 
mer long on the Alps, and other high mountains, even 
in the torrid zone, we have been aſſured, that in ſome 
parts of Siberia the ſurface of the ground continues 
more months of the year frozen, by the natural tem- 

erature of the climate, than it has been thawed by the 
— of the ſun; and a little below the ſurface of the | 


1 


ground, the Water which chances to be lodged in the 


cavities there, continues in a ſtate of ice all the year | 
are covered with Corn, if you dig three or four feet 


Dr. Boerhaave is of opinion, That if Water could be 
had alone and pure, it would have all the requiſites 
of an element, and be as ſimple as fire; but there 
has been no expedient hitherto found out for making 


Rain Water, which ſeems to be the pureſt of all thoſe | 
we know of, is replete with infinite exhalations of all 
kinds, which it imbibes from the air, ſo that though it 
be filtered and diſtilled ever ſo often, yet there ſtill re- 


The pureſt of all Waters we can any way arrive at, is 


inching night, in ſome very high place, - taking none 
Oo the outer, or ſuperficial part thereof. By a num- 


of the earth, and other fæces, may be ſeparated from it; 
and this is what we muſt be content to call pure Water. 
Mr. Boyle indeed relates, that a friend of his by diſ- 
rilling a quantity of Water a hundred times, found at 


by. the further proſecuting the operation, might be 


But it ſhould be conſidered, that as the Water cannot 


ture of ſome duſt with it, ſo neither can the luting of 
the veſſel be diſtilled without loſing ſomething every 


the Water thus often diſtilled, might acquire new 


ments employed in the operation. 


leaving it to reſt in veſſels perfectly cloſed, it conceiv- 


from it as much as poſſible, did afterwards, 


of four months, ĩt appeared perfectly pure; and yet 
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ed a certain kind of weedy matter, ſomewhat like the 
ſtamina of plants, or the little tufts of a mucilage 
and yet it is related that Schotus ſaw Water in Ker. 
cher's Muſæum, that had been kept in a veſſel her- 
metically ſealed upwards of fifty years; and yet it 
ſtill remained clear and pure, and ſtood to the ſame - 
height in the veſſel as at the firſt, without the leaſt 
ſign of ſediment. | 

Dr. Boerhaave adds, That he is convinced nobody 
ever ſaw a drop of pure Water; that the utmoſt of 
its purity known, only amounts to its being free 


from this and that fort of matter; and that it can ne- 


ver, for inſtance, be quite deprived of its ſalt, ſince 
air will always accompany it, and that has always ſalt. 
Water ſeems to be diffuſed every where, and to be 
preſent in all ſpace where there is matter. There is 


not a body in all nature but will yield Water. It is 


alſo aſſerted, that even fire itſelf is not without Water. 


A ſingle grain of the moſt fiery ſalt, which in a mo- 


ment's time will penetrate through a man's hand, 


readily imbibes half its weight of Water, and melts 


even in the drieſt air imaginable. Thus ſalt of tar- 
tar, placed near the hotteſt fire, will attract or im- 
bibe Water, and by that means increaſe conſiderably 
its weight in a ſmall time. So in the drieſt ſummer's 
day, a pewter veſſel with ice in it, brought up from 
ſome cold ſubterraneous place, into the hotteſt room 

will immediately be covered with little drops of Wa. 
ter gathered from the contiguous air, and condenſed 
by the coldneſs of the ice. 

Even dry bodies afford a plenteous ſtock of Water. 
Dr. Boerhaave ſays, oil & vitriol, being expoſed a 
long time to a violent fire, to ſeparate all the Water 


| by only 
ſtanding a few minutes, contract freſh Water 5 faſt, 
as ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt, 
And that hartſhorn that had been kept for forty years, 
and was as hard and dry as any metal, ſo that if 
{truck againſt a flint, it would yield ſparks of fire ; 
yet this very hartſhorn being put into a glaſs veſſel, 
and diſtilled, afforded him one eighth of its quantity 
of Water. He adds: we have known bones dead 
dried twenty-five years, and thus become almoſt as 
hard as iron, which yet, by diſtillation, afforded half 
their weight of Water ; and the hardeſt ſtones ground 
and diſtilled, always diſcoyer a portion thereof. 
Mr. Boyle, by diſtillation, found that eels yielded 
ſome oil, ſpirit, and volatile ſalt, beſides the caput 
mortuum ; yet all theſe were ſo diſproportionate to 
the Water, that they ſeemed to have been nothing 
but that coagulated. 
The ſame author, from human blood itſelf, as ſpiri- 
tuous and elaborate a liquor as it is reputed, did, by 
diſtillation, out of ſeven ounces and a half, draw near 
ſix of phlegm, before ever any other of the principles 
began to riſe. 
Vipers, though they are eſteemed hot in operation, 
and will, in a convenient air, ſurvive for ſome days 
the loſs of their heads and hearts, yet it is ſurpriſing 
how great-a ſhare of Water they yield by diſtillation. 
Some have been of the opinion, that Water was the 
common matter of all bodies. And Thales, with 
ſome other philoſophers, have held, that all things 
were made of Water; which opinion, probably had 
its riſe from the writings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks 
of the Spirit of God moving upon. the face of the 
Waters. | | 
But Mr. Boyle does not conceive .the Water here 
mentioned by Moſes, as the univerſal matter, to be 
our elementary Water; ſince though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe it to have been an agitated congeries, conſiſting 
of a great variety of ſeminal principles, and bf other 
corpuſcles fit to be ſubdued and faſhioned by them, 
it yet might be a body fluid like Water, in caſe the 
corpulcles it was made up of were, by their Creator, 
made ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an actual mo- 
tion 2 might — them all roll, and glide over one 
another. | 
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However, Baſis Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, 
Bentivoglio, and others have maintained, on his prin- 
ciples, that Water is the elemental matter or ſtamen 
1 all things, and that it ſuffices for the production 
of all things; which Helmoat endeavours to prove 
from the Flowing experiment, 6 

He burnt a quantity of earth in a potter's veſſel, till 
ſuch time as all the oil it contained was quite con- 
ſumed; then mixing it with Water, he drew out all 
the ſalt. The earth thus prepared, he put into an 
earthen pot, ſuch as is uſed by gardeners, and took 


care that nothing but rain Water could enter into the | 


ſame ; and yet a Willow being planted in this earth, 
grew up to a conſiderable height; whence he con- 
cluded, that Water was the only nutriment of the ve- 
getable kind, as vegetables are of the animal. 

The ſame thing Mr. Boyle likewiſe argued from a 
ſimilar experiment, and the whole is countenanced by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who obſerves, that Water ſtanding 
a few days in the open air, yields a tincture, which, 
like that of malt, by ſtanding longer, yields a ſedi- 
ment and a ſpirit ; but before putrefaction, is fit nou- 
riſhment for animals and vegetables. 

But Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew, that they 
were both miſtaken ; proving, that Water contains in 
it divers extraneous corpuſcles, and that ſome of theſe 
are the proper matter of nutrition; Water being 
found to afford ſo much the leſs nouriſhment, the 
more it is purified. Thus Mint planted in Water pu- 
rified by diſtillation, will not grow ſo faſt, as if put in 
Water not diſtilled ; and if the Water be diſtilled 
three or four times over, the plant will ſcarce grow 
at all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. 

So that Water as ſuch, 1s not the pro r nutriment 
of vegetables, but only the vehicle thereof; which 
contains the nutritious particles, and carries them along 
with it through all the parts of the plants; ſo that a 
Water plant, e. 5 a Water Creſs, being put in a 
glaſs veſſel full of Water, will be found to contain 
the more ſalt and oil. 

In effect, Water nouriſhes the leſs, the more it is 
purged of its ſaponaceous ſalts, in its pure ſtate it may 
ſuffice to extend or ſwell the parts, but affords no new 
vegetable matter. | 


Of the fluidity of Water. 


Water, ſays Dr. Boerhaave, is fluid, but the fluidity 
is not natural thereto; for naturally, it is of the cryſ- 
talline kind ; and accordingly, wherever a certain 
degree of fire is wanting, there we ſee Water be- 
come ice. That this ice is the proper effect of the 
want of heat, and not of any additional ſpicula intro- 
duced into the Water, as Mariotte and others con- 
tend, is evident enough, were it only hence, that on 
this ſuppoſition, it could not penetrate the ſubſtance 
of all — as we find it does, and even that of 


metals. 


This Water in its ſtate of ſolution, never remains at 
reſt; its parts are in perpetual motion, as was firſt 
diſcovered by the French with the help of micro- 
ſcopes; and is farther confirmed by this, that if a 


little Saffron be ſuſpended in the middle of a veſſel | 


full of Water, the Saffron colour will in a little time, 


form as it were, a kind of atmoſphere around, and at | 


length be diffuſed through the whole Water. Now 
this could no way be effected without a motion of the 
watery particles among each other. Add, that if 
you caſt a quantity of the drieſt ſalt, in the coldeſt 
weather into Water, it will ſoon be diſſolved; which 
argues the continual motion of the particles of that 
element. 

He adds, that he had more than once filled a large 
wide veſſel with Water, and narrowly watched with a 
good microſcope, but could never perceive it without 
ſome ſort of undulatory motion. | 


Water ſcarce ever continues two moments exactly of | 
the ſame weight; but is always varying more or leſs, | 


by reaſon of the air and fire contained in it. Thus 
> fig lay a piece of pure limpid ice in a nice balance, 


— 
--- 
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you will find it continue in equilibrio. The expan- 
ſion of Water, in boiling, ſhews what effect the dit- 
ferent degree that fire has on the gravity of Water. 
This uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the ſpecific 
gravity of Water, in order to ſettle its degree of pu- 
rity ; but this we may ſay in the general, that the 
pureſt Water we can procure 1s, that which weighs 
880 times as much as air. 
However, neither have we any tolerable ſtandard for 
air; for Water being ſo much heavier than air, the 
more Water is contained in air, the heavier of courſe 
muſt it be; as in effect, the principal part of the 
weight of the atmoſphere, ſeems to ariſe from the 
Water. . 

Of all Waters, the pureſt is that which falls in rain 
in a cold ſeaſon, and a ſtill day; and this we muſt 
be content to take for elementary Water. The rain 
Water in ſummer, or when the atmoſphere is in com-- 


motion it is certain, muſt contain infinite kinds of 


heterogeneous matter, Thus if you gather the Wa- 
ter that falls after a thunder clap in 1 ſummer's 
day, and let it ſtand and ſettle, you will find a real 
ſalt ſticking at the bottom; but in winter, eſpecially 
when it freezes, the exhalations are but few, fo that 
the rain falls without much adulteration ; and hence, 
what is thus gathered in the morning, is found of 
good uſe for taking aways ſpots in the face; and that 
gathered from ſnow, againſt inflammations in the 
eye. Yet this rain Water, with all its purity, may be 
filtred and diſtilled a thouſand times, and it will ſtill 
leave ſome fæces behind it; ſo that to procure the 
pureſt Water poſſible, a man muſt look for it in a 
ſpacious plain in the winter time, when the earth is 
covered with ſnow, and its pores locked up with froſt. 

The next in point of purity is ſpring Water. This, 
according to Dr. Halley, is collected from the air it- 
ſelf ; which, being ſaturated with Water, and coming 
to be condenſed by the evening's cold, is driven 
againſt the cold tops of mountains, where, being far- 
ther condenſed and collected, it gleets down or diſtils, 
as much as in an alembic. | 


Spring Water becomes the better by. running; for 


during all its courſe, it is depoſiting what hetcroge- 
neous matters it contained ; but while the river drives 
on its Waters in an uninterrupted ſtream, all its ſalts, 
with all the vegetable and animal matters drained into 
it, either from exhalations, or from the ground it 
waſhes gradually, either ſink to the bottom,' or are 
driven to the ſhore. | 

But what Water deſcends from {prings on the tops of 


mountains, 1s generally pretry free trom heterogene- 
ous bodies, 


Of: the ſolutive power of Water. 


Water conſidered as a menſtruum, diſſolves, 

1. All falts; as ſugar, borax, &c. which air only 
diſſolves by virtue of the Water it contains; which 
fire only liquifies, and earth leaves untouched, fo that 
Water alone is the proper menſtruum of ſalts. , 

The particles of ſalts, as has been obſerved, can in- 
ſinuate themſelves into the interitices between the par- 
ticles of Water; but when thoſe interſtices are filled 
with any ſalt, the ſame Water will not any longer 
diſſolve the ſame ſalt ; but a ſalt of another kind it 
will, by reaſon its particles being of a different form, 


will enter and occupy the vacancies left by the for- 


mer. And thus again, it will diffolve a third or 
fourth ſalt, &c. So when Water has imbibed its fill 
of common falt, it will ſtill diſſolve. nitre ; and when 
38855 with heat, will diſſolve ſal armoniac; and 
o on. 

2. It diſſolves all ſaline bodies; it being the conſti- 
tuent quality of a ſaline body, to be uninflammable 
and diſſoluble in Water. Hence Water may diſſolve 
all bodies, even the heavieſt and moſt compact, as 
metals, inaſmuch as theſe are capable of being reduced 
into a ſaline form; for theſe may be ſo intimately diſ- 
ſolved by Water, as to be ſuſtained therein. 


3. It diſſolves all W bodies, i, e. all alka- 
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linous ſalts and oils blended together : theſe two bodies 


make a ſapo, which is a faline body, but not a falt. 
Now oil itſelf is not diffoluble in Water ; but the ad- 
mixture of the ſalt here rendering it faline, Water 
teadily diſſolves it. 

All the humours in the human body, are 
ſaline, though none of them are ſalt itſelf. I he ſame 
may be ſaid of the juices of all vegetables, excepting 
the oils, which accordingly diffolve in Water. 

Salts are the active inſtruments of nature; and yet 
theſe do not act, unleſs diſſolved either by Water or 


fire. 
4. It diſſolves glaſs itſelf; for this, if melted with 


ſalt of tartar, becomes ſoluble in Water. 

5. It diſſolves all gummous bodies; this being part 
of the definition of a gum, that it diſſolves in Water, 
in contradiſtinction from a reſin: but oleaginous bo- 
dies it leaves untouched ; nay, and what is more ex- 


traordinary, it repels them; and by repelling, drives | 


the oily particles into eddies. | 
If a hundred drops of oil be thrown upon Water, all 
the ſeveral drops, which before were perfectly diſ- 
perſed, will ſoon 22 together again, and leave 
the Water alone; ſo that there ſhould be ſome re- 
r between Water and oil, and ſome attraction 


tween the particles of Water, as alla between that 
of oil. | 


Add, that Water ſeems to repel all oleaginaus, fatty 


bodies, wherein oil predominates; and hence alſo it 
is, that the fatty parts in our bodies eſcape being diſ- 
ſolved by Water; and it is in all probabllity, by this 
means, that fat is collected in the adipoſe cells of all 
animals. | 
Nor does Water diſſolve ſulphur; for though you 
boil ſulphur ever ſo long in Water, yet it will ſtill re- 
main untouched, 
Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy bodies, but ra- 
ther unites and conſolidates them ; as we ſee in tiles, 
&c. 
Water however, mixed with alkaline ſalts, diſſolves 
oil, and oily bodies; thus though mere Water poured 
on greaſy wool be repelled thereby, and contributes 
nothing towards cleanſing the ſame ; yet mix a ſtrong 
lixivium, or an alkaline ſalt with the Water, and then 
it readily diſſolves, and abſorbs all that is greaſy and 
. oleaginous z and thus it is woollen cloths are ſcoured. 
But neither will Water alone do, as being immiſcible 
with oil, nor will any other fort of falts; for ſea 
Water, with all its ſalts, will never waſh out any oily 
impurities. So, in the ordinary methods of ſcouring 
ay fulling, the ſtuffs are waſhed in ſtale, putrefied, 
human urine, which is known to be a thorough alkali. 


Laſtly ; it does not diſſolve reſin, as we conceive a | 
reſin to be no other than an inſpiſſated or concentrat- | 


ed oil. | 

Having thus fully treated of the n of Water 
philoſophically, I ſhall next conſidet᷑ it as eſſentially 
neceſſary in gardens for uſe, and alſo of the beauty 
which Water adds to gardens, where it can be obtain- 


ed in plenty, if it is properly diſpoſed ; and firit of | 


its ule. | 
In the kitchen-garden, Water is abſolutely neceſſary, 
for without it there can be little expected; therefore 


in ſuch places where there cannot be a ſupply of Wa- | 
ter obtained for baſons or ponds, wells muſt he dug; | 


and where the depth to the Water is too great to 
raiſed by pumps, there muſt be either machines for 
raiſing it contrived, or it muſt be drawn by hand; 


but in ſuch places which are ſo 1 ſituated, as 
0 


to require machines for the raiſing of Water from a 
eat depth, there is but ſmall encouragement to make 
itchen - gardens; for then conſtant ſupplying of Wa- 
ter in thoſe dry ſituations will be attended with great 


expence, and generally the produce of ſuch land is of 


little worth, especially in dry ſeaſons. 

Where kitchen-gardens are ſupplied with Water from 
wells, there ſhould be a contrivance of large ciſterns, 
into which the Water ſhould be raiſed, to be expoſed 
to the ſun and air ſome time before it is uſed; for 
the rawneſs of this Water, when freſh drawn from 
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wells, is not eable to the growth of vegetables; 
ſo that where large ponds are in the neighbourhood 
of theſe gardens, from whence the Water can be led 
into them, that is by much the beft for the growth 
of vegetables; next to this, river Water is to be pre- 
fertod, eſpecially from thoſe rivers whick-run through 
or near large towns, where the Water is fattened by 
the foil thrown into the rivers; but the Water of 
ſome very clear rivers, is as hard as that from the 
deepeſt iprings, riſing through gravel or ſand ; but 
2 ſprings iſſuing through chalk are generally much 
ofter. | 
If good Water can be obtained in plenty from the 
neighbourhood of the kitchen- * then there 
ſhould be two or three baſons 4. in different parts 
of the garden, ſo that no part of the garden ſhould be 
too far diſtant from the bah for where the Water 
is to be carried to a conſiderable diſtance, the expence 
of labour will be great, and there will be great dan- 
ger of the plants ſuffering, from their being but ſpa- 
ringly watered; labourers being very apt to ſlight their 
work, when attended with trouble, if they are not 
well looked after. The ſize of theſe baſons ſhould be 
in proportion to the quantity of Water which will be 
required, or that they can be ſupplied with, but their 
depth ſhould not be more than tour feet; for when. 
they are deeper, there is danger of perſons being 
drowned, if by accident they Rauld fall into them; 
beſides Water, when very deep, is not ſo well warmed 
and tempered by the ſun and air, as when it is ſnallow; 
therefore the Water of ſhallow baſons is beſt for the 
uſe of gardens. . 

In making of theſe baſons, there muſt be particular 
regard had to the natural ſoil of the garden, for in 
looſe ſandy land there will require much care in mak- 
ing of the clay walls ſo as to hold Water; but where 
the ground is loamy, or inclining to clay, there will 
be little difficulty in mak ing baſons, and the clay walls 
need not be ſo thick. Where the ground is looſe, 
the clay walls at the bottom ſhould not be leſs than 
two feet thick, and thoſe on the ſides one foot and a 
half. The clay ſhould be well wrought over and 
trod after it is taken from the pit, before it is uſed in 
building the wall. The true ſign of good clay is, 
that it be cloſe and firm, without any mixture of ſand, - 
and that it be fat and tenacious in handling: as for 
the colaur, it is no matter whether it be green, yel- 
low, blue, or red; but before the clay is brought to 
the place, the baſon ſhould be dug out and formed; 
for if the clay is too long expoſed to the ſun and air, 
it will not be ſo fit for uſe, eſpecially if it be laid in 
ſmall parcels. 

The beſt time of the year for making baſons, is in 
autumn when the ſun is declining, and the weather 
temperate; for in the ſpring of the year the eaſt and 
north-eaſt winds generally Blow, which are drying; 
ſo that the clay walls, which are not very carefally 
covered as faſt as they are made, very often crack in 
many places; and theſe {mall cracks often grow wider, 
and the Water will find a paſſage through them. The 
ſame inconveniency happens from the violent heat of 
the ſun in ſummer ; for when the clay dries faſt, it will 
be very difficult (not to ſay impoſſible) to prevent 
its cracking, and theſe will let off the Water; and 
if the clay wall ſhould not be well made at firſt, it 
will be very difficult to mend it after ; befides the 
uncertainty there is in finding out the places through 
which the Water finds a paffage, which is fe!dom. 
done without ſtrictly examining every part of the 


clay. 
| When the ground is dug out level, where the baſon 


is deſigned, the clay muſt be brought in, and laid 
very carefully in the bottom, being very careful that 
no dirt or ſmall ſtones be mixed with the clay ; and 
there muſt be ſome Water thrown from time to time 
upon it, as it is cloſely trod by mens naked feet, and 
then it muſt be rammed very cloſe: in the perform- 
ing of this, there muſt be great care taken that every 
part of the clay is equally kgeaded and rammed, 


without which there will be great danger of the Wa- 


ter 


Where theſe baſons are made, there ſhou 
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ter making its' way through thoſe parts of che chy | 


which are not welt wrought. After the bottom is fi- 
niſhed with clay, there ſhould be a ſtratum of coarſe 
ravel laid over it about four or five inches thick, 
which will greatly ſecure the clay wall, and render 
the Water clear; but where the baſons are large, ſo 
that the clay walls are long in making, the clay ould 
be covered with moiſt litter to prevent its drying, 
which may be taken off when the whole is finiſhed, 
to lay on the gravel; but if part of the fide walls 
are finiſhed before this is done, it will be the better, 
becauſe there may be ſome Water let into the baſon 
as ſoon as the gravel is laid, which will prevent the 
clay from cracking; then the walls round the fide of 
the baſon muſt be carried up with the ſame care as 
hath been directed for the bottom, obſerving alſo to 
cover the clay firſt with litter while the work 1s carry- 
ing on, and afterward lay it with coarſe gravel; and 
as the walls are finiſhed round, the Water may be let 
in, to ſecure the clay from drying and cracking. 
When the whole is finiſhed, the upper =—_ of the 
walls muſt be laid with turf, which will ſecure them 
from being broken, and prevent the ſun from pene- 
trating the clay; but before this is done, there muſt 
be a {tratum of ſand laid upon the clay, four or five 
inches thick, and upon this a thin ſtratum of good 
carth laid, for the Graſs to take root in. The bed 
of ſand will prevent the Graſs from rooting into the 
clay, and this will alſo keep out the froſt, which will 
penetrate the clay, where there is not a ——_ of 
ſand to fecure it, and by being frozen and ſwelled, 
and afterward drying, the clay is "y apt to crack 
in many places. The turf on the ſide of the baſon 
ſhould be laid as far down as the Water is apt to 
ſhrink, that no part of the clay may be wholly ex- 
ſed to the weather, for the reaſons before given. 
be no 
trees growing near, for the roots of trees or ſhrubs 
will extend themſelves ta the clay walls, and by pe- 
netrating them will occaſion fiſſures, through which 
the Water will find an eafy paſſage; and where tall 
trees are growing near baſons or ponds, the ſhaking 
of the trees with violent winds is apt to looſen the 
clay walls, and occaſion cracks in them, therefore 
theſe cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved. 
In fome countries, where clay cannot be eaſily pro- 


cured, the walls of theſe bafons are frequently made | 


of chalk, which is beaten into, fine powder, and made 
into a ſort of mortar, and with this the walls are 
made, by ramming and working it very hard and 
firm. Theſe batons hold Water very well where they 
can be welt ſupplied with it, ſo as not to be too 
long dry, for when it ſo happens, the ſun and wind 
dry the chalk, and cauſe it to crack, and theſe cracks 
commonly extend through the thickneſs of the walls, 
ſo as to let off the Water. 

*Fhere are others who build their walls with brick laid 
in terrafs, which is a good method for ſuch places 
where the ground is very lopſe and ſandy, becauſe 
the walls, when well built, will ſppport the looſe 
earth from falling or ſettling away from the ſides ; 
but where terraſs is uſed, the walls ſhould not be 
long dry and expoſed, for the heat is apt to crack 
the terraſs. | 10 

Some perſons make a cement of powdered tile and 
nme, two thirds of the former to one third of the 
latter, being very careful in the mixing of it not to 
add too much Water, but to labour it well in the 
beating, which is a principal Wage be obſerved. 
With this cement they cover the ſurface of the walls 
of baſons, about two mches thick, 1 ing the plaiſter 
very ſmooth; and being very careful that no ſticks, 
ſtraws, or ſtones, are mixed with it; this plaiſtering is 
commonly performed in dry weather, and as ſoon, as 
it 18 niche it is rubbed over with oil or bullock's 
blood, and the Water let into the baſon as ſoon as 
poſſible. This cement has the property of hardening 
under Water, ſo as to be 
tinue as long ſound. © © | 1 
Whatever he materials are with which the walls are 


» 1 


| 


large 


qual to ſtone, and will con- | 


of Water, thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt have always 
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made, there muſt bs great care taken, that they are 
built ſo ſtrong, as that they may reſiſt the weight of 
the Water ; fo that where the ground about the baſon 
is not very ſolſd, the walls ſhould be thicker, and 
ſupported on the backſide by buttreſſes of the ſame 
materials, -placed at proper diſtances ; or if the walls 
are. made of clay, there ſhould be planks ſupported 
by ſtrong timbers placed at proper diſtances to ſupport 
the clay, otherwiſe there will be great danger of their 
being broken down, eſpecially where the baſons are 
large, fo as that the winds have room to act upon the 
ſurface of the Water, and drive it in large waves 
againſt the banks, the ſides of which ſhould have a 
very eaſy flope. = g 
The directions here given are only for baſons or reſer- 
voirs of Water for uſe, ſo muſt not be ſuppoſed for 
ieces of Water for beauty; for where the 
grou is of a looſe ſandy nature, ſo as not to hold 

ater, the expence of claying the bottom and ſides 
will be too great, if the Water is of a large extent, 
therefore it would be imprudent to attempt ir in ſuch 
places; but where there is a ſupply of Water, and the 
ground is well adapted to hold it, there can be no 
greater beauty than that which Water affords to a ſeat, 
provided it is properly diſpoſed; therefore I ſhall give 
ſome general hints, by which perſons may be directed 
in the forming of large pieces of Water, fo as to ren- 
der them beautiful, 
In thoſe places where there is a command of runnin 
Water, it will be a great additional beauty, becauſe 
the Water will always be much clearer, ſo more beau- 
tiful than ſtill Water; beſides, if it moves with any 
degree of velocity, there may be one or more falls of 
Water contrived, which will {till add to the beauty. 
In the conducting of this Water, the level of the 
ground muft be carefully taken, for the great ſkill in 
the contriving of rivers, or other pieces of Water, 
is in the ſaving of expence in the using therefore 
where the ground is naturally low, the Water ſhould 
be conducted through theſe low parts, and never en- 


deavour to carry it through higher ground, for in 


ſuch places the banks will be ſo high, as to ſhut out 
the ſight of the Water, to perſons who ſtand at a little 
diſtance from it on either ſide, unleſs the Water is 
very broad; and where it is fo, the eye is thrown to 
a conſiderable diſtance over the ſurface of the Water, 
by the ſteepneſs of the banks, therefore the ſlopes 
on the ſide of Water ſhould always be made as eaſy 
as poſſible ; nor ſhould they be made flat, with ſharp 
edges on the top (as is too generally practiſed;) for 
theſe ſtiff regular ſlopes are not near ſo pleaſing, as 
thoſe which are made gently convex, for the eye will 
ſlide over theſe to the Water, having no ridge to cut 
the ſight, and at a ſmall diſtance there will be no a 
pearance of a cut, as will always be ſeen where * 
upper part of the flope is finiſhed in a ſharp angle; and 
the great ſkill 1s to contrive, that as much of the ſur- 
face of the Water may appear to the ſight as poſſible. 
In moſt of the old gardens, where there are pieces of 
Water, there is nothing more common than to ſee 
them brought into regular figures, ſuch as long ſtrait 
canals or baſons, either round or polygonal, ſo that 
all the boundaries of the Water are ſeen at one view; 
but theſe, however large may be their extent, are 
not near ſo pleaſing as where the Water is ſo conduct- 


ed, as that the termination may be ſeen as little as 


poſible; for when the Water is loft from the ſight, by 
ſome gentle eaſy turns, the imagination may be led to 
ſupyioſs the ſurface of the Water extended to a conſi- 
derable diſtance ; ſo that ſometimes ſmall pieces of 


Water are fo artfully contrived, as to make them ap- 
Pear very conſiderable.  * | 


As in the old ſtile of laying out gardens, the Water 
was generally wrought into regular ſtrait canals, which 


correſponded with the ſtrait walks, hedges, and re- 


gular lines of trees, which were then chiefly ſtudied ; 
70 as the taſte altered from this ſtiff method of diſ- 
poſing gardens, to that which approached nearer to 
nature in the forming of rivers, or other large pieces 


had 
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had great regard to the natural ſituation of che ground, 
ſo as to lead the Water through the natural hollows 
of the ground, whereby the great expence of digging 
is ſaved ; and by contriving to make the head in ſome 
narrow part of the ground, it may be done at a much 
lels expence, and will be better ſecured, than where 
the head is of great extent; therefore it is better 


either to ſhorten the extent of the Water, or to carry | 


it farther, according to the natural ſituation of the 
ground, than to terminate it where it may occaſion 
great expence; and it is always obſerved, that where 
there is the greateſt expence in the making of theſe 
large heads, the whole will appear leſs beautiful than 
where nature is chiefly conſulted; for nothing can be 
more unſightly, than thoſe extenſive heads which are 
ſometimes made to pieces of Water, which riſe ſix or 
eight feet, and ſometimes much more, above the 
ſurface. of the ground, whereby the Water is hid 
from the ſight, to thoſe perſons who are ſituated on 
that ſide of the head, and a large bank of earth ſhuts 
up the view; and ſometimes theſe heads are ſo ſitu- 
ated, as to appear in ſight of the houſe, or from a 
principal part of the gardens, which is a very great 
abſurdity. 

Since the taſte has been altered in the diſpoſition of 
gardens, and that a more natural method has been 
purſued by perſons of judgment, there have been 
great improvements made in the diſtribution of Wa- 
ters, ſo as to render it truly ornamental to the ſears 
where they are placed; but there are ſome, who, by 
pretending to imitate or copy from theſe works, have 
erred as much in making ſo many ſhort unnatural 
turns in their Water, as thoſe before-mentioned have 
done by their regular ſtrait ſides ; for in what is uſu- 
ally termed ſerpentine rivers, nothing is more com- 
mon than to ſee a ſmall ſurface of Water twiſted in 
ſo many ſhort turns, as that many of them appear at 
one view; and theſe windings are often made like 
parts of circles, with ſuch an air of ſtiffneſs, as to 
render them equally diſagreeable with any the moſt 
ſtudied figures, to perſons of good taſte, Another 
thing is alſo common to theſe unnatural pieces of 
Water, which is, their being made of the ſame width 
in every part, which ſhould always be avoided ; for 
nothing is more beautiful, than to ſee the Water ex- 
tend to a large ſurface in ſome places, and to have 
it in others more contracted ; and this may be gene- 
rally done at a much leſs expence than the other, 
where the natural ſite of the ground is well conſidered, 
which ſhould be done with the utmoſt care, before 
any work of this ſort is begun, for want of which 
many perſons have repented after having been at great 
expence. ' 

There is alſo another material thing to be obſerved, 
in the ſituation of large pieces of Water, which is, 
never to extend them ſo near to the houſe, as that 
they may annoy it, by the damp, which the vapours 
exhaling from the Water may occaſion, eſpecially 
when expoſed to the wind, which will drive the va- 
pours. toward the houſe, and thereby render the ha- 
bitation unhealthy, and deſtroy the furniture; there- 
fore it is much better to walk out to ſee the Water, 
than to ſacrifice the habitation for the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing the Water from the houſe : nor ſhould the Water 
be ſo ſituated, as that the ſurface may be level with 
the floor of the houſe, for there is generally ſome 
moiſture, which will percolate through the veins of the 
| earth, enough to occaſion ſo much damp, as to render 
the lower part of the houſe unwholeſome; and where 
there is a conſiderable damp in the foundation of a 
houſe, part of it will aſcend upward, and render the 
apartments ſo, therefore great cate ſhould be had as 
to this. | 

Where perſons are. not ſo happily ſituated as to 


have the command of a conſtant running Water, | 


but yet from ſome neighbouring reſervoirs or ponds 
can be ſupplied with it, there may be ſome agree- 
.able pieces of Water contrived, both for uſe and 
beauty, eſpecially where there is a large ſupply ; 
for otherwiſe it will be better to contract the de- 


—— 
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ſign; for nothing can be more ridiculous than that of 
having either ponds or rivers deſigned, where they 
cannot be ſupplied with Water in the dry ſeaſons 
when there is the greateſt want of it, both for uſe 
and pleaſure, 
In thoſe places where there is a great ſcarcity of Wa- 
ter, there ſhould be large reſervoirs contrived, into 
which the Water which deſcends from the hills and 
riſing grounds may be led; ſo that a large body of 
Water may be collected during the rainy ſeaſon, for 
a ſupply in time of drought ; theſe reſervoirs, when 
large, may contain as much Water as may be neceſſa- 
ry tor the uſe of the houſe and gardens; but theſe 
can rarely ſupply Water enough for beauty, therefore 
in ſuch ſituations it ſhould not be attempted. 
As Water never appears ſo well as when it is ſituated 
near woods, ſo in the contrivance of rivers, or pieces 
of Water, they ſhould be ſo placed as to have plant- 
Ing near, that the contraſt between the wood and 
Water may appear as perfect as poſſible; and in ſome 
places where the Water can be ſeen through the 
open groves, between the ſtems of large trees, it 
will add greatly to the beauty of the place; but 
where the Water is deſigned to terminate, the head 
ſhould be as much concealed as poſſible, by cloſe 
plantations of e trees, which may be faced 
with Alders and Weeping Willows, planted cloſe on 
the ſides of the Water, ſo as that their branches may 
hang over; and if the Water is contracted, and led 
through theſe trees with a gentle winding, it may 
ſeem to run much farther, and to communicate with 
a larger body of Water at a diſtance; in the con- 
triving of which, the greateſt art is to make it ap- 
pear as natural as poſſible ; for the leſs art there ap- 
pears in theſe things, the longer they will pleaſe, and 
the more they will be eſteemed by perſons of good 
judgment. : 
ATSONIA. 
The title of this genus is given to it in honour of my 
learned friend Dr. William Watſon, F. R. S. whoſe 
knowledge in the ſcience of botany juſtly demands 
this tribute. | | S, 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a permanent ſpatha (or ſheath) which 
divides into two parts almoſt to the bottom ; it is of one 
petal. The tube is long, a little curved, and ſcwells at 
the upper part; the rim is cut into ſix obtuſe ſegments 
. which ſpread open. It has three long flender ſtamina wwhich 
are terminated by proſtrate oblong ſummits, and à roundiſb 
three-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle a little 
longer than the ſtamina, crowned by three bifid ſligmas. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh three-cornered 
capſule having three cells, opening with three valves, each 
containing three or four roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus belongs to the firſt ſection of Linnæus's 
third claſs, the flower having three male and one fe- 
male part. It differs from the Gladiolus, in having 
a tubulous flower of one petal, and from Crinum, in 
having but three ſtamina, ; 
This Fas been titled by Dr. Trew, Meriana flore ru- 
bello, before he had been acquainted with the name 
which I had applied to it; but he has ſince informed 
me by a letter, that as I had raiſed the plant from 
ſeeds, he would ſuppreſs his title, and adopt mine, 
who he thought had the moſt right to give it; and that 
he rather chuſes to do ſo, becauſe the figure he has 
publiſhed, of it was drawn from the plant in the Chel- 
lea Garden, _ | 
The Speis are, 
. WaTsox1a (AMArriana) floribus infundibuliformibus, 
ſubæqualibus. Wat ſonia ' with funnel-ſhaped flowers 
toboſe petals are equa]. Meriana flore rubello. Trew. 
tab. 40. Meriana with red flowers. 
. Warsonla (Humilis) foliis gladiolatis, floribus ma- 
joribus. Dwarf Watſonia, with ſword-ſhaped leaves and 
large flowers. | 
Theſe plants are natives in the country about the Cape 
of Good, Hope. The root of the firſt ſort is bulbous, 
compreſſed, and ſhaped like a kidney, and is cover- 


ed with a fibrous brown ſkin. The leaves are ſword- 
| * | | ſhaped, 
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aged boni 8 feht lng nbd an itch bse d- 


ing in points ; the two ſides have ſharp edges, but 
the middle is thicker, and has a prominent midrib ; 
they are. of a dark colour, and riſe immediately 
from the root. The ſtalk comes out from the root 
between the leaves, and riſes a foot and a half high 
toward the upper part. The flowers are produced 
from the fide, ſtanding alternately at about an inch 


und a half diſtance from each other; they have each | 


a ſpatha or ſheath, compoſed of two leaves which are 
joined at their baſe, where they are broad, but gra- 
dually leſſen to their points: 

, they are of the. ſame green colgur with the 
falk, and are divided but a ſmall part of their length, 
incloſing the flower, but afterward they are ſplit al- 


moſt to the bottom, and wither before the flowers 
decay, becoming dry, and wrap round the ſeed-veſſel: | 


The tube of the flower is an inch and a half long, 
narrow at the baſe, and alittle curved, ſwelling much 


larger the upper half, The rim is divided into fix | 


obruſe ſegments which ſpread open, and are nearly 
equal ; the flower is of a copper red colour on the 
outſide, but of a deeper red within; it has three ſta- 
mina a little longer than the petal, which are incurv- 
ed, and are terminated by oblong ſummits of a dark 
brown colour, which are faſtened in the midale to 
the apex of the ſtamina, lying proſtrate. At the bot- 
tom of the tube of the petal is ſituated ati oval three- 
cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle a little 


longer than the ſtamiha, crowned by three bifid reflex- | 


ed ſtigmas. The flowers generally appear in April or 
May, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
The ſeeds of this, alſo fome of the ſorts of Ixia, 
were ſent me by my friend Dr. Job Baſter, F. K. 8. 
of Zirkzee, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea Garden, 
- where many of them have ſince produced their beau- 
tiful flowers. N , 
The ſecond fort is of a humbler growth than the firſt ; 
the leaves of this are rarely more than fix inches 
long, but are full as broad as thoſe of the other fort, 
and of a lighter green colour; the flower-ſtalk riſes 
between the leaves, about nine inches high, ſupport- 
ing four or five flowers ſitting cloſe thereto. The 
flowers are larger, but of the — colour with thoſe 
of the other ſort, and is later in flowering. 
Theſe plants are propagated by offsets from the root, 
in the ſame manner as the Crocus or Gladiolus, which 
are produced in pretty great plenty; the time for 
tranſplanting of the roots is in Auguſt, ſoon after the 
ſtalks decay; the larger roots muſt be each put into 
a ſeparate pot filled with light freſh earth, and may 
be placed in the open air till toward the end of Sep- 
tember, when the leaves will begin to appear above 
ground, at which time it will be proper to remove 
them into ſhelter ; for as this plant is a native of a 
warm country, it will require ſome ſhelter from the 
froſt, at leaſt hitherto it has been ſo managed; for 
until the roots are become more common, it would 
be imprudent to venture them abroad in winter; tho 
they may probably be hardy enough to reſiſt the cold 
of our ordinary winters, when planted in a warm 
border and a dry ſoil, at leaſt with a little ſhelter in 
hard froſts; for thoſe plants which have been placed 
in an open airy glaſs-caſe, have ſucceeded better than 
thoſe which have been in the ſtove; and the flowers 
have been much ſtronger, and of longer duration, 
hy thoſe in the ſtave have flowered a month ear- 
her but theſe have been ſo much drawn, as not to 
produce ſeeds z; whereas thoſe which have been treat- 
2 ace hardily, and had plenty of air, have ſeldom 
ed. 


The beſt way of treating theſe roots, is to plunge the 
pots into an old bed of tanners bark, which has loſt 
its heat ſome time in October; this bed ſhould be 
covered with a frame, the glaſſes of which ſhould be 
drawn gf every day in mild weather, that they may 
enoy as much free air as poſlible, to prevent their 
drawing up weak; but they muſt be covered in bad 
weather, and ſcreened from froſt, The latter end of 


March, when they begin to put out their flower- | 


fore the flowers ap- | 
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. 


ſtalks, the pats ſhauld be removed to an airy. glaſt- 


caſe, where they may ſtand to flower, and when the 
flowers are decayed, * ſhould be placed in the 
open air-to t their ſeeds. . 

he offsets and ſmall roots may be planted three or 
four in a pot, according to their ſize, and ſhould have 
the ſame treatment as the larger roots the firſt year, 
and by that time twelvemonth they will be ſtrong 
enough to flower, ſo ſhould have ſeparate pots. 
HER is the ſtate or diſpoſition of the at- 
moſphere, with regard to moiſture or drought, heat 
— cold, wind or calm, rain, hail, froſt, ſnow, fog, 

0. 


As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals 


live and breathe; and as that appears to be the great 
principle of moſt animal and vegetable productions, 
alterations, &. there does not ſeem any thing in all 
n of more immediate concernment to us, 
than the ſtate of the Weather. 
In effect, all living things are ol) aſſemblages or 
bundles of veſſels, whoſe juices are kept in motion by 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere, and which, by that 
motion, maintain life; ſo that any alterations in the 
ſtate of the ratity or denſity, the heat, purity, &c. of 
the atmoſphere, muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
roportional ones with theſe. Almoſt every body 
— what vaſt, yet regular alterations, a little change 
of Weather makes in a tube filled with mercury, or 
ſpirit of wine, by barometers, thermometers, hygro- 
copes, &c. and we ſhould not fail to feel as great and 
as regular alterations in the tubes, chords, and fibres 
of our own bodies, were it not partly for our inatten- 
tion, and partly for our unequal and intermediate 
courſe of living. | | 
The knowledge of the Weather Is of great ſervice in 
gardening nd agriculture ; but the imaginary prog- 
noſtications of almanack writers have been found to 
be a mere deluſive cant or jargon. There is nothing 
more wanting than a juſt theory of the Weather on 
mechanical principles. 
Were regiſters carefully kept in divers parts of the 
lobe far a good ſeries of years, we might by them 
enabled to determine the directions, breadth, and 
bounds of the winds, and of the Weather they bring 
with them ; the correſpondence between the Weather 


in divers. places, and dependence between one fart and 


another at the ſame place, and thence we might in 
time learn to foretel divers great emergencies ; as ex- 
traordinary heats, rains, froſts, droughts, dearths, &c. 
But in order to this, a complete hiſtory of the Weather 
will be required. ; | 
Indeed there have been ſome eſſays made this way by 
the members of our Royal Society, the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and divers other perſons of note; 
but the dryneſs of the ſubject has put a ſtop to their 
progreſs in that matter. Jy” 
As tor inſtance : Eraſ. Bartholinus has obſervations 
of the Weather every day throughout the year 16713 
and Mr, Werle made the like at Oxford for ſeven 
years, from the year 1337, to 1343. Dr. Plot did 
e ſame at the ſame place for the year 1684. Mr. 
Hiller at Cape Corſe, for the years 1686, and 1687, 
and Mr. Hunt, &c. at Greſham College, for the years 
1695, 1696, Dr. Derham at Upminſter in Eſſex, 
for the years 1691, 1692, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1703, 
1704, 1705. Mr, Townly in Lancaſhire, for the 
years 1697, 1698. Mr. Cunningham at Emen in 
China, for the years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, Mr. 
Locke at Oats in Eſſex, _ r. Scheuchzer 
at Zurich, 1708; and Mr. Tilly at Piſa, the ſame 
year. | 
he moſt certain-ſigns and prognoſtics of good and 
bad Weather may be collected from thoſe things that 
are nearer to us than the orbs of the planets ; nor need 
we go any farther than this our ſublunary world, for 
the moſt probable conjectures in relation to the Wea- 
ther; and may deduce our prognoſtications in relation 
thereto, from animals and vegetables, &c. 
It is certain, that a great part of the brute creation 
have a ſenſibility — ſagacity this way beyond man- 
14 R kind 
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Yind; and that without any means or diſpoſition 


thereto, more than we, except that their veſſels, fi- 
bres, &c. being in other reſpects in one 1 ha- 
bitude, the ſame, or a proportionable cauſe from with- 
out, has always a like or proportionable effect on 
them; that is, their veſſels are. regular barometers, 
&c. affected only from one external principle, viz. 
the diſpoſition of the atmoſphere ; whereas ours are 


acted on by divers from within, as well as without; | 


ſome of which check, impede, and prevent the action 
of others. | f 


Anitnals that live in the open air muſt neceffarily be 


ſuppoſed to have a quicker ſenſe of it than men that 
live within doors; and eſpecially the uy inhabitants, 
the birds, which live in the freeſt an 

and are more apt, by their flight, and other motions, 
as well as their voices, to diſcover their ſenſations of it. 
Therefore thoſe who have applied themſelves to the 
obſervations of the ſigns and prognoſtics of good or 
bad Weather, have laid down theſe following rules: 


Signs or progniſtications of rainy Weather. 
The Lord Bacon ſays, that water fowls, ſuch as ſea- 


guls, moor-hens, &c. when they flock and fly toge- 
ther from the ſea towards the ſhore, foretel rain and 


wind. 


And, on the other hand, when land birds, ſuch as 
crows, ſwallows, &c. fly from. land to the waters, and 


beat the waters with their wings, it betokens rain and | 


wind. 
The natural reaſon of that ſeems to be, the pleaſure 
that both land and water fowl take in the moiſtneſs 


and denſity of the air, and their love to be in motion, 


and upon the wing. 


o 


It is no ftrange thing that water fowls delight in that 
air which is moſt like water, their natural element ; | 
and that land fowl alſo, many of them, delight in 


bathing, and moiſt air. 

And al 

feathers ; geeſe gaggle, and the crows call for rain; 
all which ſeems to be but the pleaſure they take in 
the relaxation of the air. | | 
When crows flock together in large flights, and hold 
their heads upward as they fly, and cry louder than 
they uſually do, it is a ſign of rain; and when they 
walk ſtalking by rivers and ponds, it is the ſame. 


When ſwallows chatter, and fly low about lakes and | 


ponds (which they do, in order to catch flies; for the 
air, being clogged with vapours, hinders the flies from 
aſcending) it beſpeaks rain. | | 
When peacocks cry much, when birds that uſually 
perch upon trees fly to their neſts, when fowls pick 
up their feathers with their bills, when cocks crow be- 
fore their ufual hour, and hens creep in cluſters into 
the duſt, they are ſigns of rainy Weather. 


Not only birds, but beafts, give notice of rain; as 


when ſheep leap mightily, and puſh at one another |. 


with their heads, it denotes rain. 

When aſſes bray, or ſhake their ears, or are annoyed 
with flies; when deers fight, when foxes and wolves 
how] mightily, when hogs at play break or ſcatter 
their food, and oxen that are tied together, raiſe their 
heads and lick their ſnouts, it is a ſign of rain. 
When cattle leave off feeding, and make haſte to 
ſhelter under buſhes and hedges, &c. when cats rub 
their heads with their fore paws (eſpecially that part 
of their heads which is above their cars) and lick their 
bodies with their tongues, it is a ſign of rain. 

Beaſts generally delight in a moiſt air, and it cauſes 


them to eat their meat the better; cattle, deer, and 


rabbets, will feed heartily before rain. Heifers will 

pu up their noſes, and ſnuff in the air againſt rain. 
heep will riſe early in a morning to feed againſt 

rain. f | 


Alſo fiſhes, either ſea or river fiſh, do often, by their 
playing towards the top of the waters, foretel rain. 
or this the Lord Bacon gives this reaſon, That when 

the Weather is dry, the fiſh love to keep as much as 


ſo, for the ſame reaſon, many birds prune their | 


cleareſt air, | 


| 


| 


[ 
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they can from the air, and ſwim lower, and will toe 
come near the air till it is moiſt; - 


Inſects and reptiles allo give prognoſtics of rain. 
Ants quit their labour, and hide themſelves in the 
pou againſt rain; for theſe provident inſets, by a 
ecret inſtinct in nature, carry their eggs and food to a 
place of drier ſecurity, when they find the air changed 
into moiſtneſs, and clogged with vapours. . 

Bees, when rain is coming on, do not ſtir from their 
hives, or at leaſt not far. | 

Moles will caſt up more earth; and earth-worm; 
will creep out of the ground againſt rain. 

Even the bodies of men and women give tokens of 
rain or froſt, by aches, corns, and wounds, which 
will be more troubleſome againſt ſuch ſeaſons; for 
rain makes the humours of the body to abound more 
and froſt makes them ſharper. 
Mr. Ozanam ſays, That the very body of all animals 
and vegetables 1s, as it were, a contexture of barome- 
ters, hygrometers, and thermometers ; for the hu- 
mours, with which organized bodies are repleniſhed, 
increaſe or decreaſe, according to the different diſpo- 
fitions of the air. | 


Prognoſtics of the Weatber from vegetables. 


Mr. Pointer tells us, he has obſerved, that many, if 
not moſt vegetables, expand their flowers and down 
in ſun-ſhiny Weather, and towards the evening, and 
againſt rain, cloſe them again, eſpecially at the begin- 
ning of their flowering, when their leaves are young 
and tender. 
This is evident in the down of Dandelion and' other 
downs, and evidently in the flowers of Pimpernel, the 
opening and ſhutting of which, he ſays, are the coun- 
tryman's Weatherwrer, x 
And Mr. Gerard ſays, If the flowers be cloſe ſhut, it 
betokens rain and foul Weather; but if they be ſpread 
abroad, fair Weather. 
The Lord Bacon fays, Trefoil ſwells in the ſtalk 
againſt rain, and fo ſtands more upright; for by wet, 
ſtalks do erect, and leaves bow down; and Pliny 
ſays much to the ſame purpoſe. Ws. 
The former ſays likewiſe, that there is in the ſtubble 
fields a ſmall red flower, which country people call 
the Wincopipe (which is the Pimpernel) ; which, if it 
opens in the morning, you may be ſure of a fair day 
to follow. gee a 
Mr. Ozanam gives, as a natural reaſon for this, that 
plants are a ſort of natural hygrometers, which ate 
compoſed of an infinite number of fibres, trachæ, or 
air-vefſels, which are like ſo many canals or pipes, 
through which the moiſture of the air, as well as the 
Juice of the earth, is conveyed to all its parts. 
Theſe trachæ, or air-veſſels are viſible, and appear 
very pretty in the leaf of the Scabious, or the Vine; 
if you pull aſunder ſome of its principal ribs, y6u may 
ſee between them the ſpiral air-veſſels (like threads or 
cobwebs) a little uncoiled. 
In warm dry weather, if the leaves of Cabbages, Cau- 
liflowers, and other broad-leaved plants, are very lax, 
and hang down more than uſual, it is a ſure ſign of 
rain in a ſhort time. 
There are many kinds of vegetables, ' whoſe ſurface 
of their leaves are altered in their poſition before rain, 
r moſtof thoſe of the pulſe kind, as Vetches, 
ans, Saintfoin, Clover, &c. the leaves of theſe cloſe, 
ſome of them turning their upper ſurface outward, 
and others their inner, and this they conſtantly do to- 
ward the evening at all times, for as the rays of the 
ſun become oblique, ſo the vapours begin to riſe from 
the ground; therefore thoſe ſurfaces of the leaves 
which imbibe the greateſt quantity of moiſture, are 
turned outward to receive it. This change of the 
ſition of the leaves of plants in the evening has been 
idly called the ſleep of plants, but thoſe who will be 
at the trouble of conſulting Mr. Bonnet's book on the 
uſe of the leaves of plants, will ſoon be convinted 
this alteration in the poſition of leaves is deſigned for 


a nobler ſe. 
| purpo 6 Ser 
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Signs of * Weather by ſolid bodies... 


The hardeſt and moſt. ſolid wood will ſwell by the 

moiſture of the air ; this is evident by the difficulty of 

ſhutting doors and windows in wet weather; and 

boxes, eſpecially of deal, and pegs of wood, when 

they draw and wind hard, are ſigns of wet Weather; 

and this is cauſed by the admiſſion of air through the 
3 of the wood. "28. 

r. Ozanam ſays, The moiſt vapours do readily in- 
ſinuate into wood, eſpecially that which is light and 
dry, it being extremely porous; ſo that they are ſome- 
times made uſe of in dilating and breaking the hardeſt 
bodies, and in particular mill-ſtones.z for when they 
have cut a rock into a cylinder, they divide that into 
ſeveral leſſer cylinders, by making ſeveral holes round 
the great cylinder, at proportional diſtances, according 
to the thickneſs they deſign the mill-ſtones, and then 
fill them with as many pieces of Sallow wood dried in 
an oven; for when the wet Weather comes, theſe 
wedges or pieces of wood become ſo impregnated | 
with the moiſt corpuſcles of the air, that they ſwell 
and break, or ſeparate the cylindrical rock into ſeve- | 
ral ſtones. 1 FE 
And ſtones, eſpecially marble, will ſweat againſt wet 
Weather, though it be from an outward cauſe, in that 
the ſtones are ſo hard and ſolid, as not to admit the 


moiſture of the air, and therefore it only lies upon the | 


ſuperficies of the ſtones. _ EY 

And the humidity of the air inſinuates itſelf into the 
hardeſt bodies, which are not deſtitute of pores, and 
eſpecially into light bodies that take up a great ſpace. 


Signs of rainy Weather from the planets. 


By the ſun. If the ſun, at its riſing, looks red, and 
broader than uſual, then many moilt vapours are ga- 
thering from the ſea, and the air is thickening: and 
the beams of the ſun, being diffuſed in it, cauſe the 
ſun's face to ſhew a great deal Digger than uſual; and 
in a ſhort time you will perceive the clouds muſtering, 
and ovet—enrng the heavens, and the air condenſing 
into a watery body. | | 

If this happens in ſummer or autumn, when the 
Weather is hot, the ſhowers that fall will be violent, 
but of ſhort continuance; but if this happens in the 
winter or ſpring, it denotes ſettled rains, but more 
moderate. | | 

It has been an obſervation, confirmed by long expe- 
rienee, That if the ſun riſes with a bluiſh circle, in- 
clining to white, the air is groſs and condenſed, and 
rain will ſoon fall. | | 
And if, when the ſun riſes, he is pale, and the ſky is 


of a duſky red in the morning, it will be ſoon over- 
caſt, and there muſt quickly follow rain, attended with 


whiſking winds. 


Alſo if the ſun riſes of a miſty muddy colour, or in a 
black cloud, and diffuſes his rays paliſh toward the 


north and ſouth, it foretels rain. Vo 
It has been an obſervation, That if the ſun ſets un- 


der a thick cloud, rain will fall the next day; or if it 


rains immediately, there will be a great deal of wind 
the next day; and this is almoſt the conſtant conſe- 
quence of a pale ſetting ſuun. 
Though a red ſky at the ſun riſing is a fi 
yet a red ſky when the ſun. ſets is a ſign of fair Wea- 
ther; though indeed, if the ſky be red at a great diſ- 
trance from the part where the ſun ſets, as in the eaſt, 
there will be either rain or wind the next day, 
As to the moon. A pale moon is a forerunner of 
rain, a red one of wind, and a clear one of fine Weather. 
When the moon is encompaſſed with a very large 
circle, or is dim and miſty, then there will follow wind, 
rain, or ſnow, very quickly, probably within twenty- 
four hours. 


If the horns of the moon, at her firſt riſing, or within 


two or three days after her change, are blunt, it be- 
tokens rainy Weather from that quarter. 


n of rain, 


—_ 4 


of fair Weather till ſhe comes to the 
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An iris round the moon is alſo; a-Ggti of rain, With a 
ſouth wind. | 


Two or three diſcontinued and ſpeckled circles or 
rings round the moon, beſpeak a ſtorm. 


' 


Signs of rainy Weather from the clouds. od 


If in an evening there appear many {mall clouds 
from the weſt, it ſnews that rain is gathering, and 


will ſoon fall. 


When cloulds appear like rocks or, towers, they ſig- 
nify great ſhowers, | | Wr, 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, That when we ſee little, black; 
looſe clouds, wandering too and fro, lower than the 
reſt, we apprehend a future ſtorm z and when at the 
riſing of the ſun, ſeveral clouds are ſeen to gather in 
the welt, and, on the other hand, if e clouds 
diſperſe, it beſpeaks fair Weather. * 

When the ſun through the clouds appears double or 
triple, it ſhe ws a ſtorm of long duration. a 


Signs of rain from the rainbow. | 


If the rainbow appears very big, it denotes much 

wet; but if very red, wind Vith. ; 

If a rainbow. appears after a long drought, it ſignifies 

rain; but if it 6-4 pry after a long time of wet, it be- 
er. 


tokens fair Weather 


If a rainbow appears in the morning, it betokens ſmall 
rain, and fair Weather preſently after. 

If a rainbow vaniſhes altogether, fair Weather will 
follow, winds will ariſe, and bring great ſhowers 
* part that the rainbow firſt begins to break or 
vaniſn. | 
If the rainbow be broken in many parts, tempeſtuous 
winds are gathering in the air. | 

If, after a rainbow appears, the colours grow darker 
and darker, rain is gathering; if lighter,.and the co- 
lours fairer, fair Weather. ! 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, a rainbow in the eaſt, eſpecially 
if it be of a bright lively colour, is a ſign of great rain: 
A rainbow. in the eaſt, in an evening, preſages fair 
es als but if the colour is lively and red, it preſages 
wind. | 

A rainbow in the weſt foretels an indifferent quantity 
of rain and thunder. | 

If two rainbows appear together, it foretels fair Wea- 
ther for the preſent, but rain two or three days after. 


Prognoſtications of the Weather from miſts 


If miſts ariſe out of ponds and. rivers to the top of 


hills, it betokens that there will be rain ſoon, either 


the ſame day, or commonly within two or three days; 
but if, when they ariſe out of ſuch places, they. vaniſh 
away, it is a ſign of fair Weather 5 

If chere be a general miſt, both on the hills and vales, 
before the ſun riſing near the full moon, it denotes fair 
Weather, * 5 5 

Mr. Ozanam ſays, If you obſerve a white vapour 
ariſing upon waters, or marſhes, or meads, after ſun- 
ſet, or before ſun- riſing, it will be fair warm Weather 
the next day. | 


| Signs of fair Mather. 


When the ſun is fair and bright at its riſing in a morn- 
ing, and is bluſhing, without ſpots or black clouds 
near him when he ſets at night, it is a ſign of fair 
Weather. | | | 
When the moon is three or four days old, and - has 
her horns ſharp, and pointed very bright, it is a ſign 
fall. if not t E 
whole month. | . 
If the moon has a bright ſhining circle about her when 
ſhe is at the full, it promiſes fair Weather for many days; 
When the ſtars ſhine out clear and bright, and ſeem 
to dart out pointed rays, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 


Alſo 


Thus the 


ing common 
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Alſo when little clouds ſink low, as into valleys at | 


ſouth-eaſt, or ſouth-weſt, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 


If the the tops of hills be clear, it is a ſign of fair 


Weather. | 


I there are to the north-weſt white ſcatteri clouds, 


like fleeces of wool, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 
When white clouds or miſts hang juſt over rivers, and 
diſperſe no farther, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 

When a rainbow a after a ſhower, and the blue 
or yellow part of it be very bright, and the higheſt co- 
lour, they are tokens of fair Weather. 

When becs fly far from their hives, and eome home 
late, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 

When there are great ſwarms of gnats, it preſages fair 
Weather. * | 
Glow-worms ſhining by night, are a ſign of fair 
Weather. | 
When kites fly aloft, it beſpeaks fair dry Weather. 
The Lord Bacon gives this reaſon for it; becauſe the 
kite moynts moſt into the air of that temper wherein 
he delights ; for this aſpiring bird does not ſo much 
affect the groſſneſs of the air, as the cold and freſh- 


neſs of it; for being a bird of prey, and therefore | 


hot, he delights in the freſh air. 

When ſwallows fly high, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 
When owls whoot much, it is a ſign of fair Weather; 
and though owls do always whoot much, both in wet 
and dry Weather, yet there is this difference, that their 


whooting is more clamorous in wet Weather, but | 


more eaſy and ſedate in fair Weather. | 
When halycyons, coots, and other ſea fowls, leave 
the ſhores, and flock to the ſea, it is a ſign of fair 
Weather. 


When cattle feed eagerly, without looking about | 


them, it is a ſign of fair Weather. 
When fiſh riſe trequently, and flirt upon the Water, 
it is a ſign of fair Weather. | 
Spiders webs in the air, or on the Graſs and trees, 
foretel much fair Weather. 
1. A thick dark ſky, laſting for ſome time, without 
either fun or rain, always becomes firſt fair then foul, 
i. e. changes to a fair clear ſky ere it turns to rain. 
Rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept a regiſter of the 
Weather for thirty years, ſince put into Dr, Derham's 
hand, by his . n, the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
This he ſays he hardly ever knew to fail, at leaſt when 
the wind was in any of the eaſterly points; but Dr. 
Derham has obſerved the rule to hold good, be the 


wind where it will. 
The cauſe is obvious. The atmoſphere is replete 
with vapours, which, though ſufficient to refle& and 
inte the ſun's rays from us, yet want denſity to 
deſcend ; and while the vapours continue in the ſame 
ſtate, the Weather will do ſo too. Accordingly ſuch 
Weather is generally atrended with-moderate warmth, 
and little or no wind to diſturb the vapours, and a 
heavy — to ſuſtain them, the barometer be- 
y high. But when the cold approaches, 
and by condenſing drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops, then way is made for the ſun beams, till 
the ſame vapours being by farther condenſation form- 
ed into rain, fall down in drops. 
2. A change in the warmth of the weather is generally 
followed by a change of the wind. Thus the nor- 
therly and ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the 
cauſes of cold or warm weather, are really the effects 
of the cold or warmth of the atmoſphere, of which Dr. 
Derham aſſures us he had ſo many confirmationg, that 
he makes no doubt of it. 
Thus it is common to ſee a warm ſoutherly wind 
changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow or hail ; or 
to ſee the wind in a cold froſty morning north, 


when of _ or wel warmed the earth and air, wheel | 
toward the ſouth, and again turn northerly or eaſterl 
in the cold evening. | | "| 


7 -ognoſtics of the Weather by the wind. 


The winds, ſays Mr. Pointer, are the cauſes of che 
moſt ſudden and extraordinary alterations of the air. 


WE A | 
The nature of the winds is ſuch, that, by the expe- 
rience we have of them, we may very nearly predic 
what Weather we ſhall have for two or three days after. 
As for example: we know that in our climate a ſouth, 
wind generally brings rain, and a weſt wind more; 
and the weſt wind is the inant wind with us 
becauſe the ocean lies on the weſt ſide of our country 
And alſo that a north wind brings fair weather to us, 
as well as the eaſt wind, which does not laſt ſo lon 
as the north; therefore the north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt 
2 are thoſe that are neceſſary chiefly to be treated 


Some curious obſervers of the Weather have made 
this obſeryation for many years; That there is as 
much ſouth and weſt wind in eight years, as there arc 
north and eaft winds, and of conſequence as many 
wet years as dry ones. | 

Mr. Pointer gives the following rules to know when 
the wind will ſet in one of theſe two points, for the 
moſt part, for two or three months together. 

Firſt, as to the north-eaſt wind : when the wind turns 
to the north-eaft point, and continues in it two days 
without rain, and does neither turn to the ſouthward 
the third day, nor rain, then it is likely to continue 
eight or nine days without rain, and then to return 
into the ſouth. . 

If the wind turn out of the ſouth into the north-eaſt 
again, and continue two days in that point, and nei- 
ther rains nor turns to the ſouth the third day, it is 
likely to continue north-eaſt for two months, and for 
the moſt part for three months. The wind will finiſh 
theſe turns towards the north in three weeks time. 
Secondly, as to the ſouth-weſt winds : when the wind 
has been in the north for two months or more, and 
comes to the ſouth, there are uſually three or four fair 
days at firſt, and then on the fourth or fifth day comes 


rain, or elſe the wind turns north, and continues (till dry. 
If within a day or two without rain, it return into the 


ſouth, and with rain, turn northward, and return into 
into the ſouth the firſt or ſecond day, as before, two 
or three times together after this manner; then it is 
like to be in the ſouth or ſouth-weſt two or three 
months together, for the moſt part, as it was in the 
north before. 
He does not mention the eaſt or weſt winds, becauſe 
he ſays, the rains come uſually from the ſouth, or, 
in the ſhifting of the wind from the ſouth to the 
north; as for the drought, the wind is, for the moſt 
art, north-eaſt. b . 
f it prove fair weather out of the ſouth for a week to- 
gether, which is not uſual, it is like to be a great 
rought, when it has rained a long time out of the 
ſouth before. 
The wind uſually turns from the north to the ſouth 
quietly without rain, but comes back again into the 
north with a ſtrong wind and rain. 
The greateſt winds, which blow down houſes and 
trees, uſually come by the turning of the wind out of 
the ſouth by weſt into the north, which drives away 
rain, and clears the air. 


Of Progneſtications of the Weather from the barometer. 


Dr. Derham preſents us with the following remarks : 
1, That foggy Weather makes the mercury riſe in 


the barometer, as well as the north wind. The cauſe 


he ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the acceſſion of 


the load of vapour to the former weight of the atmo- 


here. Mizzling Weather he likewiſe obſerves to 
have the like effect. 
2. The colds and heats in England and Switzerland 
in and end nearly about the ſame time; nay, and 
any remarkable weather, eſpecially if it continues any 
while, affects one place as well as the other. 


75 That the remarkably cold days in June 1708, were 
0 


und in Switzerland to precede ours commonly about 
five days or more; and that the remarkable heats in 
the following months begin to abate in both places 
about the ſame time, only ſomewhat ſooner here than 
there. 


4 | | 4. That 
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4. That the winds in both places frequenly agree, yet | 


they ſometimes differ. 

3. That the barometer is always lower at Zurich than 
at Upminſter, by ſometimes one and ſometimes two 
Engliſh inches; but the common difference is about 
half an inch, which may be ſolved either by ſuppoſing 
Zurich ſituate one fourth of an inch higher above the 


level of the ſea than Upminſter ; or elſe by ſuppoſing, 


that part of the terraqueous globe, as lying near the 
line, to be higher and more diſtant from the center 
than ours is, which lies nearer the pole. 


6. That the barometer generally riſes and falls toge- | 


ther at far diſtant places, though this agreement of 
the barometer is not ſo conſtant between Zurich and 
Upminſter, and places near home, viz. at London 
and Paris, where again the agreement of the baro- 
meter is not ſo great, as between Upminſter and Lan- 
caſhire. 

That the variations of the barometer are greateſt, 
as the places are neareſt the poles. Thus, e. g. the 
mercury at London has a rue range by two or 
three lines than at Paris, and at Paris a greater than 


at Zurich; in ſome places near the equinoctial, there 


is ſcarce any variation at all. 


8. That the rain in Switzerland and Italy is much 


greater in quantity throughout the year than that in 


| Effex; yet the rains are more frequent, i. e. there 
are more rainy days in Eſſex, than at either of thoſe 


places. er SITS 
The proportion of the annual rains that fall in the ſe- 
veral places we have any good obſervations of, ſtand 
thus: at Zurich the depth of the annual rain, at a 
medium, is about 32 inches; at Piſa 434 ; at Paris 
233 at Liſle in Flanders 234; at Townly in Lanca- 
ſhire 424 at Upminſter 195. 
5. That cold contributes greatly to rain, and that ap- 
ently, by condenſing the ſuſpended vapours, and 
making them deſcend; Thus very cold months or 
' ſeaſons are generally followed immediately by very 
rainy ones, and cold ſummers are always wet. 
10. That high ridges of mountains, as the Alps, and 
the ſnows they are covered withal, not only affect the 
neighbouting places by the colds, rain, vapours, 8c. 
they produce, but even diſtant countries, as England, 
often partake of their effects. Thus the extraordi- 
nary colds, December 1708, and the relaxations 
thereof were felt in Italy and Switzerland ſeveral days 
before they reached us. This Dr. Derham thinks is 


an indication that they were driven from them to us. 


WILDERNESSES, if rightly ſituated, artfully 


: 


contrived, andqudiciouſly planted, are very great or- 


naments to: a fine garden; but it is rare to ſee theſe 
ſo well executed in gardens as could be wiſhed, nor 
dre they often Judiciouſly ſituated; for they are fre- 


uently ſo. ſituated as to hinder a diſtant profpect, or 


elſe are not judiciouſly planted ; the latter of which 


is ſcarce ever to be found in any of our moſt magni- 
ficent gardens, Very few of their deſigners ever ſtudy- 


ing the natural growth of trees ſo as to place them in 
ſuch manner, that they may not obſtruct the ſight 
from the ſeveral parts of A are pre- 
ſerited'to the view; 'I ſhall therefore briefly ſet down 
what-has occurred to me from time to'time, when I 


have 'conlidered theſe parts of gardens, whereby a| 


perſon will be capable to form an idea of the true beau- 
ties which ought always to be ſtudied in the contri- 
vance of Wilderneſſes. | 


1. Wilderneſſes ſhould always be proportioned to the 
extent of the gardens in which they are made, that 


[ 
| 
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they may correſpond in magnitude with the other 


parts of the garden ; for it is very ridiculous tq ſee a 
rge Wilderneſs planted with tall trees in a ſmall ſpot 
of ground; and on the other hand, nothing can be 
more abſurd, than to r e or quar- 
ters of Wilderneſs work, in a magnificent large garden. 
2. As to the ſituation of Wilderneſſes, they ſhould 
never be, placed too near the habitation, becauſe the 
great quantity of moiſture which is perſpired from the 
trees will cauſe a damp unwholeſome air about the 
houſe, which is often of ill tonſequence. Nor ſhould 


_ 


they be ſituated ſs as to obſtruct any diſtant proſpect 
of the country, which ſhould always be preſerved 
wherever it can be obtained, there being nothing ſo 

reeable to the mind as an unconfined proſpect of the 
adjacent country; but where the ſight is confintd 
within the limits of the garden from its ſituation, then 
there is nothing ſo agreeable as to terminate the pro- 
ſpect, as a beautiful ſcene of the various kinds of 
trees judiciouſly planted ; and if it is fo contvried, 
that the termination is planted circularly, with the 
concave toward the ſight, it will have a much better 
effect, than if it end in trait lines or angles, which 


are never ſo agreeable to the mind, 


3- The trees ſhould always be adapted to the ſize of 
the plantation, for it is very abſurd to ſee tall trees 
promes in fmall ſquares of a little garden; and fo 
ikewiſe, if in large deſigns are planted nothing bur 
ſmall ſhrubs, it will have a mean appearance, It 
thould alſo be obſerved, never to plant evergreens 
amongſt deciduous trees, but always place the ever- 
reens in a Wilderneſs, or a ſeparate part of the Wil- 
erneſs by themſelves, and that chiefly in ſight, be- 
cauſe theſe afford a continual pleaſure both in ſummer 
and winter, when in the latter ſeaſon the deciduous 
trees do not appear ſo agreeable; therefore, if the 
borders of Wilderneſs quarters are ſkirted with ever- 
greens, or will have a good effect. 
4. The walks muſt alſo be proportioned to the ſize of 
the ground, and not make large walks in a ſmall 
Wilderneſs (nor too many walks, though ſmaller) 
whereby the greateſt part of the ground is employed 


in walks; nor ſhould the grand walks of a large Wil- 


derneſs be too ſmall, both of which are equally faulty. 


Theſe walks ſhould not be entered immediately from 


thoſe of the pleaſure - garden, but rather be led into by 
a ſmall private walk, which will render it more enter- 
taining; or if the large walk be turned in form of a 
ſerpent, ſo as not to ſhew its whole extent, the mind 


will be better pleaſed, than if the whole were to open 


to the view. 

The old formal .method of contriving Wilderneſſes 
was to divide the whole compaſs of ground, either 
into ſquares, angles, circles, or other figures, making 
the walks correſpondent to them, planting the ſides 


of the walks with hedges of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, | 


&c. and the quarters within were planted with va- 
rious kinds of trees promiſcuouſly without order; but 
this can by no means be eſteemed a judicious method, 
becauſe firſt hereby there will be a great expence in 
keeping the hedges of a large Wilderneſs in good or- 
der by ſhearing them, which, inſtead of being beau- 
tiful, ate rather the reverſe; for as theſe parts of a 
garden ſhould, in a great meaſure, be deſigned from 
nature, whatever has the ſtiff appearance oß art, does 
by no means correſpond therewith ; beſides, theſe 
hedges-are generally trained up ſo high, as to ob- 
ſtruct the ſight from the ſtems of the tall trees in the 
quarters, which ought never to-be done. 

In the next place the walks are commonly made to 
interſe& each other in angles, which alſo ſhew too 
formal and trite for ſuch plantajon, and are by no 
means comparable to ſuch walks as have the appear- 
ance of meanders or labyrinths, where the eye cannot 
diſcover more than twenty or thirty yards in length; 
and the more theſe walks are turned, the greater plea- 
ſure they will afford. Theſe ſhould now and then 


lead into an open circular piece of Graſs, in the cen- 


ter of which may be placed either an obeliſk, ſtatue, 
or fountain; and if in the middle part of the Wilder- 
neſs there be contrived a large opening, in the cen- 
ter of which may be erected a dome or banqueting- 
houſe ſurrounded with a green plat of Graſs, it will be 
a conſiderable addition to the beauty of the place. 

From the ſides of the walks and openings, the trees 
ſhould riſe gradually one above another to the middle. 
of the quarters, where ſhould always be planted the 


00 F. growing trees, ſo that the heads of all the trees 
wil 


appear to view, but their ſtems will be hid, which 
will have a vaſtly different effect from the common 
method, where the trees are planted large and ſmall 


I4 8 without 
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without order; ſo that many times the largeſt are 
next the ſight, and ſmall ones behind them, juſt ac - 
cording as it happens, in which manner the ſmall ones, 
being overhung and ſhaded, ſeldom thrive well. | 
But in order to plant a Wilderneſs with judgment, 
the uſual growth of all the different ſorts of trees 


a 


ſnould be well conſidered, that each may be placed | 


according to the magnitude to which they generally 
arrive; otherwiſe, if they are at firſt planted one above 
another, as before directed, they will not continue to 
grow in this order many years; for ſome ſorts will 
greatly outgrow the others, and thereby render the 
plantation lels beautiful; but when they are placed ac- 
cording to their uſual manner of growing, they will 
always continue nearly in the ſame order, which ren- 
ders them very entertaining to the ſight. 

Theſe trees ſhould alſo be allowed a proportionable 
diſtance, according to their growth, and not be 
crouded ſo cloſe as is commonly practiſed, whereby 
there are four times the number of trees planted which 
need be; and this cloſe planting cauſes them to aſpire 
to a great height, but then they want the noble dit- 
fuſion of branches, which is vaſtly more agreeable to 


the ſight, than a parcel of thin taper ſtems, with | 


ſcarcely any heads, as is too often the caſe in ſome of 
the largeſt gardens in England, where, inſtead of look- 
ing at a noble parabola of trees, with their ſpreading 
lobular heads, a parcel of naked ſtems preſent them- 
ſelves to view; and where the trees are thus crowded, 
they never thrive half ſo well, nor will they continue 
half ſo long, as thoſe which are allowed a proper diſ- 
tance ; for their roots- running and interfering with 
each other, draw the nouriſhment away faſter than 
the ground can ſupply them, which cauſes their leaves 
to be ſmall, and, in dry ſeaſons, to decay and fall off, 
long before their uſual time, and thereby renders the 
lantation leſs agreeable. * 
In the diſtribution of theſe plantations, in thoſe parts 
which are planted with deciduous trees, there may be 
planted next the walks and openings, Roſes, Honey- | 
ſuckles, SpirzaFrutex, and other kinds of low-flower- 
ing ſhrubs, which may be always kept very dwarf, and 
may be planted pretty cloſe together; and at the | 
foot of them, near the ſides of the walks, may be 
planted Primroſes, Violets, Daffodils, and many 
other forts of wood flowers, not in a ſtrait line, 
but rather to appear accidental, as in a natural wood. 
Behind the firſt -row of ſhrubs ſhould be planted 
Syringas, Cytiſuſes, Althea frutex, Mezereons, and 
other flowering ſhrubs of a middle growth, which 
may be backed with Laburnums, Lilacs, Guelder 
Roſes, and other flowering ſhrubs of a large growth: 
theſe may be backed with many other ſorts of trees, 
riſing gradually to the middle of the quatters, from 
whence they ſhould always ſlope down every way to 
the walks. | | 
By this diſtributon you will have the pleaſure of the 
flowering ſhrubs near the ſight, whereby you will be 
regaled with their ſcent as you paſs through the walks, 
which is ſeldom obſerved by thoſe who plant Wilder- 
neſſes; for nothing is more common than to ſee Roſes, | 
Honeyſuckles, and other ſmall "flowering ſhrubs, 
placed in the middle of large quarters, under the drop 
ping and ſhade of large trees, where they ſeldom 


thrive; and if they do, the pleaſure of them is loſt, | 


becaule they are ſecluded from the ſight. If theſe: 
quarters are ſlightly dug every winter, it will keep 
the ground clean from noxious weeds, and be a great 


bencfit to the trees. And the expence of doing this, | 
where labour is cheap, cannot be very conſiderable, | 


unleſs in very great plantations. _ 
But, beſide theſe grand walks and openings, 
may be laid with turf, and kept well mowed) there 


ſhould be ſome ſmaller ſerpentine walks through the 
mi the quarters, where perſons may retire for | 
privacy. There need be nothing but the ground of | 
the place made level, and kept hoed, to clear it from 


weeds, which will be no great trouble to do with a 


Dutch hoe, which is broad, and will make great rid-| 
dance, and then rake them over to make them hand- 


— 


(which | 
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ſome. Theſe walks need not be very broad, but ſhouid 
be turned in ſuch à manner, as not to deviate far 
from the middle of the quarter, becauſe there the trees 
being largeſt, will afford the ampleſt ſhade. Five or ſix 
feet will be a ſufficient width for theſe walks in larc« 
quarters, but in ſmall ones four feet is full enough. 
By the ſides of theſe 1 walks may alſo be ſcat. 
tered ſome wood. flowers and plants, which, if art. 
fully planted, will have a very good effect. 

In the general 7 89 for theſe Wilderneſſes it ſhould 
not be ſtudied to make the ſeveral parts correſpondent 
for that is ſo formal and ſtiff, as to be now quite re- 
jected. The greater diverſity there is in the diſtribution 


of theſe parts, the more pleaſure they will afford; and 


ſince, according to this method of deſigning and 
planting, the different parts never preſent themſelves 
to the ſame views, it is no matter how different they 
are varied aſunder; that part of them which is moſt 
in view from the houle, or other parts of the garden 

may be planted with evergreens, but the other parts 
may be planted with deciduous trees in the foregoing 
manner. 

The part planted with evergreens may be diſpoſed in 
the following manner, viz. in the firſt line next the 


great walks may be placed Lauruſtinus, Boxes, 


purge Laurel, Juniper, Savin, and other dwarf ever- 
greens; behind theſe may be planted Laurels, Hollies, 
Arbutuſes, and other evergreens of a larger growth; 
next to theſe may be placed Alaternuſes, Phyllireas, 
Yews, Cypreſſes, W Cedars, and other trees of 
the ſame growth; behind theſe may be planted Nor- 
way and Silver Firs, the True Pine, and other ſorts of 
the like growth ; and in the middle ſhould be planted 
Scotch Pines, Pinaſter, and other of the largeſt grow- 
ing evergreens, which will afford a moſt delightful 
proſpect, if the different ſhades of their greens are cu- 
riquſly intermixed. And in order to render the vari- 
ety greater, there may be ſeveral kinds of hardy ever- 
green trees and ſhrubs obtained from the north parts 


of America, as there are already many in England, 
Which are very fit for this purpoſe, and are mentioned 
in different parts of this book. | 


This manner of ſeparating the evergreens from the 
deciduous trees, will not only make a much better ap- 
pearance, but alſo cauſe them to thrive far beyond 
what they uſually do when intermixed ; therefore I 
ſhould never adviſe any perſon to plant them promiſ- 
cuouſly together. | 

By what I have ſaid concerning the planting the trees 
one behind another, according to their different 


_ growths, I would not have it underſtood, that I mean 


the placing them 1n ſtrait lines, which is too ſtiff and 
formal for theſe plantations ; all that is intended is, to 
place the front rows of trees on each ſide the walks, at 
an equal diſtance from the ſide of the walks, which 


being twiſted in eaſy natural turns, the ſnrubs having 


the curves will ſtand in the ſame direction, and muſt 
turn in the ſame manner as the walks. Thoſe behind 


may be placed after any manner, provided care be 


taken to allow each ſufficient room to grow, and that 
there may appear no uneven gaps in the diſtance of 


their heads, but that they may all riſe gradually, ſo as 


to form a handſome ſlope. | 
In ſmall gardens, where there is not room for theſe 
magnificent Wilderneſſes, there may be ſome riſing 


clumps of evergreens, ſo deſigned as to make the 


round » hire much larger than it is in reality ; and 


if in theſe there are ſome ſerpentine walks well con- 


trived, it will greatly improve the places, and deceive 
thoſe who' are unacquainted with the ground as to 1ts 


ſize. Theſe clumps or little quarters of evergreens 


ſhould be placed juſt beyond the plain opening of 
Graſs before the houſe, where the eye will be carried 
from the plain ſurface of Graſs to the regular ſlope of 
evergreens, to the great pleaſure of the beholder ; but 
if there is a diſtant proſpect of the adjacent country 


from the houſe, then this ſhould not be obſtructed, 
but rather be left open for the proſpect bounded on 
each fide with theſe clumps, which may be extended 
to [thoſe parts of the ' ground, where no view is ob- 
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ſtructed. Theſe ſmall quarters ſnould not be ſurround- 
ed with hedges, for the reaſons before given; nor 
ſhould they be cut into angles, or any other ſtudied 
figures, but be deſigned rather in a rural manner, 
which is always preferable to the other, for theſe kinds 
of plantations. | 

In Wilderneſſes there is but little trouble or expence 
after their firſt planting, which is an addition to their 
value; the only labour required is to mow and roll 
the large Graſs walks, and to keep the other ground 
walks free from weeds. And in the quartets, if the 
weeds are hoed down two or three times in a ſum- 
mer, it will ſtill add to their neatneſs, The trees 
ſhould alſo be pruned to cut out all dead wood, or ir- 
regular branches, where they croſs each other, and 
Ja to preſerve them within due bounds; and as was 
before obſerved, if the ground be ſlightly dug between 
the trees, it will greatly promote their vigour. This 
being the whole labour of a Wilderneſs, it is no won- 
der they are ſo generally eſteemed, eſpecially when 
we conſider the pleaſure they afford. 

SWEET WILLIAM See DianTavs. 

WILLOW. Sce Salix. | 

WILLOW, the French. See EriLopium. 

WIND is defined to be the ſtream or current of the 
air, together with ſuch vapours as the air carries along 
with it; or it is a ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby 
a large quantity thereof flows out of one place or re- 
gion to another, 

The ancients made but four Winds, according to the 
four cardinal points, but this was quickly looked up- 
on as too groſs a diviſion. The following age added 
eight more to this number, which was thought too 
nice a ſubdividing, and therefore they reduced the 
laſt number to four, taking every other or middle 
Wind, and adding them to the old account; but our 
ſailors, who are far beyond the ancients for their ſkill 


in navigation, have divided the hotizon into thirty- | 


two equal parts, adding twenty-eight to the four car- 
dinal Winds; a thing uſeful in navigation, but of no 
great concern in natural philoſophy, unleſs it be to 
ive a hint, that the Wind blows from all parts of the 


eavens. 
As to the phyſical cauſe of the Vindt; 


Some philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Rohault, &c. ac- 

count for the general Wind from the diurnal rotation 
of the earth, and from this general Wind derive all 

the particular ones. | 

They fay, the atmoſphete itivefting the earth, and 

moving round it, that part will perform its circuit 

ſooneſt, which h 

The air therefore, neat the equator, will require a ſome- 

what longer time to petform its courſe in from weſt 

to eaſt than nearet the poles ; that as the earth turns 
eaſtward, the particles of the air near the equinoctial 

being exceeding light, are left behind, ſo that in re- 

ſpect to the earth's ſurface, they move weſtward, and 
become a conſtant eaſterly Wind. | 

This opinion ſeems confirmed, for that theſe Winds 


are found only near the equinoctial, in thoſe parallels | 


of latitude, where the diurnal'motion is ſwifteſt, but 
the conſtant calms of the Atlantic ſea, near the equa- 


tor, the weſterly Winds near the coaſt of Guiney, and | 


the periodical weſterly Monſoons, under the equator 


of the Indian ſea, ſeemingly declare the infufficiency - 


of that hypotheſis. 
Befides, the air, being kept to the eatth by the prin- 
ciple of gravity, would in time acquire the ſame de- 
gree of velocity, that the earth's furface moves with, 
as well in reſpect of the diurnal rotation, as of the 
annual about the ſun, which is about thitty minutes 
ſpwifter. 3 | 
It remains therefore to ſubſtitute: ſome other cave, 
capable of producing a like conſtant effect; not lia- 
ble to the ſame . but agreeable to the known 


| 7 7 of the elements of air and water, and the 


aws of the motion of fluid bodies; ſuch an one is 


the action of the ſun's beams upon the air and water, 


f. 


as the ſmalleſt circle to deſcribe. | 
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as he paſſes every day over the oceans, conſidered to: 
gether with the nature of the ſoil and ſituation of the 
adjoining "continents. This has been done by Dr. 
Halley. 

Therefore, according to the laws of ſtatics; the air; 
which is leſs rarefied or expanded by heat, and con- 
ſequently more ponderous, muſt have a motion to- 
wards thoſe parts thereof which are more rarefied, and 
leſs ponderous; to bring it to an equilibrium. Alſs 
the preſence of the ſun continually ſhifting to the 
weſtward, that part to which the air tends; by reaſon 
of the rarefaction made by his greateſt meridian heat, 
is with him carried weſtward ; and conſequently, the 
tendency of the whole body of the lower air is that 
way. | 
Thus a general eaſterly Wind is formed; whilch being 
impreſſed upon all the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts 
impel one the other, and fo keep moving till the next 


return of the ſun; whereby ſo much of tlie motion as 


was loſt, is again reſtored, and thus the eaſterly Wind 
is made perpetual, | 

From the ſame principle it follows, that the eaſterly. 
Wind ſhould, on the north ſide of the equator, be to 
the northward of the eaſt ; and in ſouth latitudes, to 
the ſouthward thereof; for near the line the air is 
much more rarefied, than at a greater diſtance from 
it; hecauſe the ſun is twice in a year vertical there, 
and at no time diſtant above twenty-three degrees one 
half ; at which diſtance the heat being at the ſine of 
the angle of incidence, is but little ſhort of that of the 
perpendicular ray; whereas, under the tropics, tho 
the ſun = long vertical, yet he is a long forty-ſeven 
degrees oft; which is a kind of winter, wherein the 
air ſo cools, as that the ſummer heat cannot warm it 
to the ſame degree with that under the equator. 
Wherefore the air towards the northward and ſouth- 
ward being leſs rarefied than that in the middle, it 
follows, that from both ſides it ought to tend towards 
the equator. This motion, compounded with the 
former eaſterly Wind, anſwers all the phænomena of 
the general trade Winds; which; if the whole ſurfdce 
of the globe were fea, would undoubtedly blow all 
round the world, as they are found to do in the Atlan- 
tic and Ethiopic oceans. | 

Bur ſeeing ſo great continents interpoſe; and break 
the continuity of the oceans, regard muſt be had to 
the nature of the ſoil, and the poſition of the high 
mountains, which are the two principal cauſes of the 
ſeveral variations of the Wind from the former ge- 
neral rule; for if a country, lying near the ſun, 
prove to be flat, ſandy, and low land, ſuch as the 


deſarts of Lybia are ufually reported to be, the heat 
occaſioned by the reflection of the ſun's beams, and 


the retention thereof in the ſand, is incredible to thoſe 
who have not felt it; whereby the air being exceed- 
ingly rarefied, it is neceſſary, that this cooler and 
more denſe air ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the 
equilibrium. 

This is fuppoſed to be the cauſe, why, near the coaſt 
of Guiney, the Wind always ſets in upon the land, 
blowing weſterly inſtead of eaſterly ; there being ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to believe, that the inland parts of Africa 
are prodigiouſly hot, ſince the northern borders there- 
of were ſo intemperate, as to give the ancients cauſe 
to conclude, that all beyond the tropics was uninha- 
bitable by exceſs of heat. 5 

From the ſame cauſe it happens, that there are ſo 
conſtant calms in that part of the ocean called the 
Rains; for this tract being placed in the middle, be- 
tween the weſterly Winds blowing on the coaſt of 
Guiney, and the eaſterly trade Winds blowing to the 
weſtward thereof, the tendency of the air hefe is in- 
different to either, and fo ſtands in æquilibtio between 
both; and the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere 
being diminiſhed by the continual contrary Winds 
blowing from hence, is the reaſon that the air here 
holds not the copious ygpour it receives, but lets it 
fall in frequent rains. a 

But as the cool and denſe air, by reaſon of the great- 


er gravity, preſſes upon the hot rarefied, it is demon- 


- ſtrative, 
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ftrative, that this latter muſt aſcend in a continual 
ſtream as faſt as it rarefies; and that being aſcended, 
it muſt diſperſe itſelf to preſerve the equilibrium, that 
is, by a contrary current the upper air muſt move 
from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat is; ſo, by a 
kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade Wind below 
will be attended with a ſouth-weſterly above. That 


this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 


taneous change of the Wind to the * point, 
which is frequently found in paſſing the limits of the 
trade Winds, ſeems to aſſure us; but that which above 
all confirms this hypotheſis, is the phænomenon of 
the Monſoons, by this means moſt eaſily ſolved, and 
without it hardly explicable. | 

Suppoling therefore, ſuch a circulation as above, it 
is to be conſidered, that to the northward of the In- 
dian ocean, there is every where land within the uſu- 
al limits of the latitude of thirty degrees; viz. Ara- 
bia, Perſia, India, &c. which for the ſame reaſon as 
the mediterranean parts of Africa, are ſubje& to un- 
ſufferable heats, when the ſun is in the north, paſſing 
nearly vertical; but yet are temperate enough, when 
the ſun is removed toward the other tropic, becauſe 
of a ridge of mountains at ſome diſtance within the 
land, ſaid to be frequently in winter covered with 
ſnow, over which the air, as it paſſes, muſt needs be 
touch chilled.. | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that the air, coming accord- 
ing to the general rule, out of the north-eaſt in the 


Indian ſea, 1s ſometimes hotter, ſometimes colder, than | 


that which by this circulation is returned out of the 


| ſouth-weſt ; and by conſequence, ſometimes the under 


current or Wind is from the north-eaſt, ſometimes 
from the ſouth-weſt, 


That this has no other cauſe, is clear from the times 


wherein theſe Winds ſet, viz. in April, when the ſun 
begins to warm thoſe countries to the north, the- 
ſouth-weſt Monſoons begin, and blow during the heat 
till Oftober ; when the ſun being retires. and all 
things growing cooler northward, and the heat in- 


cre to the ſouth, the north-eaſt enter and blow 


all the winter, till April again. And it is undoubt- 
edly from the ſame principle, that ſouthward of the 
equator, in part of the Indian ocean, the north-eaſt 
Winds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt, when the ſun draws 
near the tropic of Capricorn, 

But in this latter occurs a difficulty not well to be ac- 
counted for, which is, why this change of the Mon- 
ſoons ſhould be any more in this ocean, than in the 
fame latitudes in the Zthiopic, where there is no- 
thing more certain than a ſouth-eaſt Wind all the 


ear. | 

Ie is likewiſe very hard to conceive, why the limits 
of the trade Winds ſhould be fixed about the thirtieth 
degree of latitude all round the globe; and that the 
ſhould ſo ſeldom tranſgreſs or fall ſhort of thoſe 
bounds ; as alſo that in the Indian ſea, only the north- 
ern part ſhould be ſubject to the changeable Mon- 
ſoons, and in the ſouthern there ſhould be a conſtant 
ſouth-eaſt. Rene 

This account of Wind is taken from the learned Dr. 
Halley's diſcourſg,on this ſubject, Philoſoph. Tranſ. 
N* 183. | 

The * Mr. Robinſon gives this account of the ori- 
gin of Wind; that in the greateſt probability it pro- 
ceeds from vaſt ſwarms of nitrous particles, which riſe 
from the bottom of the ſea, and have been put into 
motion, either by the central fire, or by that heat 
and fermentation which abounds in this huge body 


af the earth; and therefore this firſt commotion, which 


is excited by the ſaid fermentation, is called a bot- 
tom Wind, which is preſently diſcovered by the por- 
poiſes, and other ſea fiſh, that delight to ſport and 
play upon the waves of the ſea, and by their playing, 

ive to the mariners the firſt notice of an approaching 
orm. 


When theſe nitrous ſwarms are riſen toward the ſur- 
face of the ſea, they cauſe, in a dark night, ſuch a 


ſhining light upon the waves, as if the ſea were on 


gere; and being delivered from the brackiſh water, 


* 
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and received into the open air, thoſe fiery and ſhining 
meteors, which fix upon maſts and ſides of the ſhips, 
are only nitrous particles condenſed by the circumain- 
bient cold, and like that which the chemiſts call pho. 
phorus, or artificial glow-worm, ſhine and caſt a light, 
but have no heat. 

This gives the ſecond notice to the mariners, that the 
ſtorm is Tung for the ſea begins to be rough upon 


the firſt breaking out of the Wind, and the waves 


ſwell and riſe, though the air at the ſame time is calm 
and clear. | 
This boiling fermentation of the ſea cauſes the va- 
pours to ariſe, which by the intenſenels of the circum- 
ambient cold, are condenſed into thick clouds, and 
fall down in ſtorms of Wind and rain; firſt upon the 
ſea, from whence they roſe ; and then the attractive 
7 ey of the mountain cold, by a ſecret magnetiſm 
tween vapour and cold, attracts the wateriſh va- 
urs, and intermixed with nitrous particles, they 
aſcend to the high tops of mountains and hills, where 
they hang hovering in thick fogs, and watery miſts, 
until the atmoſpherical heat rarefies the nitrous part 
of the fog, which is almoſt Ts and appears 
white and tranſlucent, into briſk gales of Wind. 
And the intenſeneſs of the itcnoſÞherical cold hav- 
ing attracted the vapours into the colder regions of 
the air, where they are condenſed into clouds, the 
Wind breaks, md ates, and drives them before it, 
till they fall down in rain, and water the ſurface of 
the earth, | | 
And this ſeems to be the reaſon why they have but 
little Wind, and leſs rain in Egypt, and thoſe level 
countries where they have no mountains. 
Dr. Derham ſays, Wind is a current of the air; and 
that which excites or alters its current, may juſtly be 
ſaid to be the cauſe of Wind. 
An equipoiſe of the atmoſphere produces a calm; but 
if that equipoiſe be-taken off, more or leſs, a ſtream 
of air or Wind is accordingly thereby produced, either 
ſtronger or weaker, ſwifter or ſlower. 
And there are divers things that may cauſe ſuch al- 
terations in the'equipoile or balance of the atmoſphere, 
viz, eruptions of vapours from the ſea and land, ra- 
refactions and condenſations in one place more than 


in another, the falling of rain, preſſure of the clouds, 


&c. | 

It is obſerved of caves, that they always emit Winds 
more or leſs z and as great caves, ſo great lakes alſo 
ſend forth Winds ; but the moſt univerſal and con- 
ſtant alterations of the atmoſphere are produced by 
heat and cold. | | 
This is manifeſt in the general trade Winds, which, 
between the tropics, blow all the year from eaſt to 
welt ; if the cauſe of this be (according to the opinion 
of ſome ingenious men) the daily pro reſs of the ſun 
round that part of the globe, and by his heat rarefy- 
ing one part of the air, while the cooler and heavier 
air behind preſſes after. 

And fo the land and ſea breezes and ſo in our cli 
mate, the northerly and foutherly Winds (which arc 
commonly eſteemed the cauſe of warm and cold wea- 
Hier) are really the effects of the cold or warmth of 
the atmoſphere. 

Of this Dr. Derham ſays, he has had ſo many confir- 
mations, that he does not doubt of it ; 1 he pro- 
duces for an inſtance of it, that it is not uncommon to 
ſee a warm ſoutherly Wind, on a ſudden change to 
the north, by the fall of ſnow or hail; and in a cold 
froſty morning, to ſee the Wind north, and to wheel 


about toward the ſoutherly quarters, when the ſun 


has well warmed the air; and then again, in the cold 
evening, to turn northerly or eaſterly. 

2 alſo it is, that the Winds and clouds are 
oftentimes con to each other in thunder ſhowers 
(clpecialiy'® hail falls ;) the ſultry weat”.:r below di- 
rects the Wind one way, and the cold above the clouds 
another way. bow See 
And that he has obſerved ſeveral times, that when 
the morning has been warm, and what Wind was 
ſtirring was weſt-ſouth-weſt, that the clouds _ 

"te thic 
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thick and black (as they generally are when ſnow 
follows ;) and that, a little before noon, the Wind 
veered about to the north by weſt, and ſometimes to 
other points; the clouds at the ſame time flying, 
ſome north by weſt, and ſome ſouth-weſt; that about 
one o'clock it rained apace, the clouds ſometimes 
flying north-eaſt, then north; and at laſt both Winds 
and clouds have ſettled north by weſt ; and at that 
time the leet fell very plentifully, and it grew 
very cold. | | 


From all which he obſerves 


Firſt, that though the region below was warm, the 
region of the clouds was cold, as the black ſnowy 
clouds ſhewed. 
Secondly, That the ſtruggle between the warmth of 
our region, and the cold of the cloudy region ſtopped 
the airy currents of both regions. | 
Thirdly, That the falling of the ſnow through our 
warmer air, did at firſt melt into rain; but after the 
ſuperior cold had conquered the inferior warmth, it 
became fleet. | ; 
Fourthly, That as the cold prevailed by degrees, it 
wheeled about both the Winds and clouds, trom the 
northward towards the ſouth. 
It is not at all improbable, that there is often aſſem- 
bled in the atmoſphere, a ſufficient quantity of va- 
urs to maintain a laſting condenſation z and that it 
is alſo quick enough at ſome times to create a great 
Wind. 
For according to Dr. Halley's experiment, .it may be 
computed, that there is 129,762,219 cubical miles of 
the atmoſphere filled by vapours every day. This pro- 
digious quantity, being divided and — in bodies 
at various ſituations throughout the world, occaſions, 
by the mutual condenſations, almoſt conſtant reſults 
of the air, to ſupply the empty places; ſo may be 
thought abundantly ſufficient for producing and main- 
taining all Winds univerſally, 
From theſe and other conſiderations, it may be con- 
cluded, that the production of Winds depends chiefly 


on the condenſation of vapours ; and in order to con- 


firm this hypotheſis, we ſhall proceed to explain ſeve- 
ral properties and caſes ſolvable thereby. 

1. That the direction or courſe of any Wind is accord- 
ing to the ſituation of the body of vapours, whoſe 
condenſation produces it; ſo if a concourſe of vapours 
be gathered over the kingdom of France, the conden- 


ſation thereof would draw the air from England in a 


ſoutherly direction, in Spain would be a northerly 
Wind, in Germany would blow weſterly, at the Bay 
of Biſcay an eaſterly Wind. 

2. That the force or intenſity of a Wind is the exten- 
ſion of the condenſing vapour, and the quickneſs of 
their condenſations. | 


3. This may account for there being more Winds 


about the equinoxes than at other ſeaſons. 

4 We muſt add that it is underſtood, that the great- 

er quantities of rain that fall in the winter, muſt 

occaſion more Winds than in ſummer, there being a 
1 quantity of vapours condenſed; and 

ewiſe, | 

5. That there are more Winds in diſtant latitudes than 

toward the equator ; becauſe the former are more 

ſubject to rain. | IT 

6. Why there is more rain and Wind in the winter 


than in the ſummer, when the heat of the ſun is in the 


former more weak and languid, by which it is inca- 
pable of raiſing any great quantity of vapour to pro- 
duce that rain and Wind. * | 

7. Why they have more rain and Wind toward the 


' Poles and about the equator, although the latter is a 
part of the world where the ſun makes the greateſt | 


evaporation. 


The induſtry of ſome late writers have brought the | 
theory and production, and motion of the Winds, to 


ſomewhat of mathematical demonſtration, we ſhall 
here give it to the reader in that form. 
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Laws of the produdtion, &c. of Winds. 


1. If the ſpring of the air be weakened in any place; 
more than in the adjoining places, a Wind will blow 
through the place where the diminution is. |; 
For ſince the air endeavours by its elaſtic force to ex- 
pand itſelf every way, if that force be leſs in one 
PR than another; the niſus of the more againſt the 
{s. elaſtic will be greater, than the niſus of the lat- 
ter againſt the former;—The leſs elaſtic air, therc- 
fore, will reſiſt with leſs force than. it is urged by the 
more elaſtic ; conſequently, the lets elaſtic will be 
driven out of its place, and the more elaſtic will 


. 


ſucceed. | 1022 
If now the exceſs of the ſpring of the more elaſtic, 
to that of the lels elaſtic; be ſuch as to occaſion a little 
alteration in the baroſcope, the motion both of the 
air expelled, and that which ſucceeds it will become 
ſenſible; | ur | "= 

2. Hence, ſince the ſpring of the air increaſes, as the 
compreſſing weight increaſes, and compreſſed air is 
denſer than air leſs compreſſed, all Winds blow into a 
rarer air out of a place filled with a denſer;  - 

3. Wherefore ſince a denſer air is ſpecifically heavier 
than a rarer, an extraordinary lightneſs of the air in 
any place, muſt be attended with extraordinary Winds 
or ſtorms. 

Now an extraordinary fall of the mercury in the ba- 
rometer, ſhews an extraordinary lightnels of the at- 


moſphere ; therefore it is no wonder if that foretels 


ſtorms. A 
4. If the air be ſuddenly condenſed in any place, its 


ſpring will be ſuddenly diminiſned; hence, if this di- 
minutionbe great enough to affect the barometer, there 


will be a Wind blow through the condenſed air. 
5. But ſince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs 
it has before been much rarefied, there will a Wind 


blow through the air as it cools, after it is yiolently 
heated. \ | 45S 
6. In like manner if air be ſuddenly rarefied, its ſpring 


is ſuddenly increaſed ; wherefore it will flow throug 
the contiguous air, not acted on by the rarefying 
force, —A Wind therefore will blow out of a place in 


which the air is ſuddenly rarefied; and on this prin- 


ciple it is, in all probability, that | 

7. Moſt caves are found to emit Wind, either more 
or leſs.—Since the ſun's power in rarefying the air is 
notorious, it muſt neceſſarily have a great influence 
on the generation of Winds, 

The riling and changing of the Wind is determined 
experimentally, by means of weather-cocks placed 
on the tops of houſes, &c.—Burt theſe only indicate 
what paſſes about their own height, or near the ſur- 
face of the earth; Wolfius aſſuring us, from obſer- 
vations of ſeveral years, that the higher Winds which 
drive the clouds, are different from the lower ones, 
which move the weather-cocks. 5 

Dr. Derham obſerves, upon comparing ſeveral ſeries 
of obſervations made of the Winds in divers countries, 
viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, 


New England, &c. that the Winds in thoſe ſeveral 


places ſeldom agree ; but when they do, it is com- 
monly when they are ſtrong, and of long continuance 
in the ſame quarter; and more, he thinks, in the 
northerly and eaſterly, than in any other points, Al- 
ſo, that a ſtrong Wind in one place is oftentimes a 
weak one in another ; or moderate, according as the 


places are nearer or more remote. 


The laws of the force and velocity of Wind. 


Wind being only air in motion, and air a fluid ſub- 
ject to the laws of other fluids, its force may be 
brought to a preciſe computation : thus; 

The ratio of the ſpecific gravity of any other fluid 
to that of the air, together with the ſpace that fluid, 
impelled by the preſſure of the air, moves in any 
given time, being given; we can determine the ſpace 
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which the air itſelf, ated on by the ſame force, will 
move in the ſame time by this rule. 


1. As the ſpecific gravity of air is to that of any] 
other fluid, ſo reciprocally is the ſquare of the ſpace | 


which that fluid, impelled by any force, moves in 


any given time, to the ſquare of the ſpace, which | 


the air, by the ſame impulſe, will move in the fame 
time. 


Suppoſing therefore, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity | 


of that other fluid to that of air, to be =b: c; the 
ſpace deſcribed by the fluid to be called /; and that 
which the air will deſcribe by the ſame impulſe æ? the 
rule gives us x=y/ (bs: c.) 

Hence, if we ſuppoſe water, impelled by the given 
force, to move two feet in a ſecond of time; then 
will /=2 z and ſince the ſpecific gravity of water to 
air is as 970 to 1, We ſhall have þ=970, and cgi; 


conſequently x 970. 4=y 3880=632 feet: the 


velocity of the Wind, therefore to that of water, 
moved by the ſame 4 N will be as 623 to 23 i. e. 
if water move two feet in a ſecond, the Wind will fly 
623 feet. . | 
2. Add, that /=y/ (c x*:b;) and therefore the 
ſpace any fluid, impelled by any impreſſion, moves 
in any time, is determined by finding a fourth pro- 
portional to the two numbers that expreſs the ratio of 
the ſpecific gravity, and the ſquare of the ſpace the 
Wind moves in the given time. The ſquare root of 
that fourth proportional is the ſpace required. 

M. Mariotte, e. g. found, by various experiments, 
that a pretty ſtrong Wind moves 24 feet in a ſecond 
of time; wherefore, if the ſpace which the water, act- 
ed on by the ſame force as the air, will deſcribe in the 


ſame time, be required, then will c=1, x=24, þ=970, 


and we ſhall find ſ=y/ (576: 970=34. 
3. The velocity of Wind being given, to determine 


the preſſure required to produce that velocity, we 
have this rule. 


The ſpac 
to the height a fluid is to be raiſed in an empty tube, 


in order to have a preſſure capable of producing that 


velocity, in a ratio compounded of the ſpecific gravi- 
of the fluid to that of air ; and of quadruple the al- 
titude a body deſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, to 
the aforeſaid ſpace of air. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſpace the air moves in a ſecond 
a—=24 feet, or 288 inches; call the altitude of the 
third x, and the ratio of the mercury to, the air : 
c=13580: 1, d=181 inches; x will be leſs than the 
number by one line, or r of an inch. And hence 
we ſee why a ſmall, but ſudden change in the baro- 
meter, ſhould be followed by violent Winds. 
The force of the Wind is determined experimentally, 
by a peculiar machine called an anemometer, or Wind 
meaſurer; which being moved by means of ſails, like 
thoſe of a Windmill, raiſe a weight, that ſtill the 
higher it is raiſed, receding farther from the center of 
motion, by ſliding along a hollow arm fitted on to 
the axis of the ſails, becomes heavier and heavier, and 
pow on the arm, till, being a counterpoife to the 


orce of the Wind on the ſails, it ſtops the motion of 


them. An index then, fitted upon the ſame axis, at 
right angles with the arm, by its riſing or falling, 
points out the ſtrength. of the Wind, on a plane di- 
vided like a dial plate into degrees. 
Winds are either conſtant or variable. 
Winds are u 
the year, an 


The conſtant 
and down always at a certain time of 
in certain parts of the world ; but the 


variable vary ſo much, that they cannot be reduced | 


to any rule. 
The conſtant and periodical Winds are only in the 
wideſt ſeas ; as in the Atlantic and Ethiopic ſeas, be- 


tween the tropics, there is generally an eaſterly Wind 


all the year long, without any conſiderable variation, 
unleſs declining ſome few points toward the north or 
ſouth ; but all along the coaſts of Guiney, for five 
hundred leagues, the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt Winds 
are 1 my | S 

In the Indian ocean the Winds are partly general, as 
in the Ethiopic ocean, and partly periodical ; that is, 


| 


e the Wind moves in one ſecond of time, is | 
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they blow one way half the year, and upon the oppo: 


ſite points the other half. | 

This that is here ſaid;relates to the ſea Winds, at fome 
diſtance from the land; for upon the land, and near 
the ſhores, the land and ſea breezes are almoſt every 
where ſenſible ; and/the great variety that hap 

in their periods, force, and direction, happens from 
the ſituation of mountains, valleys; and woods, and 
from the various texture of the ſoil, more or leſs capa- 
ble of retaining or reflecting heat, or of exhaling or 
condenſing vapours. ö Fn 

Of variable Winds, ſome are common to all countries, 
others are more peculiar to ſome certain parts, 


Of the latter ſort, the moſt famous are hurricanes, 


which chiefly infeſt the Caribbee iſlands, but are no 
anniverſary, nor equally frequent. | 
Their fury is ſo great, that they throw down all be- 
fore them, tear up trees, - overturn houſes, toſs ſhips 
prodigiouſly,, and. blow about things of a vaſt weight. 
They are not even continued Winds, but blow in 
guſts, which ſuddenly come and go"; neither do they 
extend very wide, but are ſometimes confined to a 
narrow compals, and at other times take a larger ſcope, 
As for their duration, it is but a few days, and ſome- 
times only for a few hours. They are more common 
in America than any where elſe, but yet Europe and 
Aſia are not altogether without them, as appears from 
hiſtories and travels. Vo 

The cauſes of tempeſts and hurricanes are hardly to 
be accounted for in all particulars. However it may, 
in the firſt place be noted, that the ratio of all liquids 
is much the ſame, and therefore an extraordinary 
motion may be excited in the air, by the ſame way as 
in water, 


Now, if water fall from a high place, or if there be 


a confluence of ſeveral ſtreams together, this gives a 
violent motion, and cauſes a many whirlings and ed- 
dies in it. This is apparent in the torrents falling 
down the rocks, and the-confluence of rivers. 

If therefore ſomething analogous may happen in the 
air, there needs mult be furious tempeſts of Wind 
raiſed in it. And ſuch a thing may happen, if any 
extraordinary quantity of vapours be drawn by the 
Wind, upon a certain place, which they cannot eaſily 
get over, by reaſon of mountains or contrary Winds, 
which oppoſe them: for example; ſuppoſe a Wind, 
upon ſome point between north and eaſt, carries a 
large collection of vapours out of Africa into the Ca- 


- Tibbee iſlands; this Wind lights upon the continent 


of America; now, it is poſſible, that not only the 
mountains and woods of Panama may reſiſt the cur- 
rent of this Wind, and croud the vapours' together 
there; but a contrary Wind, upon a point between 
ſouth and weſt, may blow at the ſame time upon the 
weſtern ſhore of America, which ſhall force the va- 
pours back again. When ſuch a rencounter happens, 
there muſt be a wild uproar in the air about the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands, and in all that tract between South and 
North America, and the vapours in this circular mo- 
tion muſt needs be furious on all ſides, juſt as it is in 
the water. bake | | 
For we ſee in the confluence of two rivers, if their 
currents are rapid at the place where they fall in, they 
cauſe violent eddies, whirl things about that are caſt 
in them, ſwallowing them up for a little time, and 
then throwing them back again. 

This ſhews us the reaſon, why heavy bodies are often 
toſſed in the air by the whirling of hurricanes, and then 
daſhed to the ground again; for the air being a cir- 
cular motion, is with great fury toſſed backwards and 
forwards, between the ground and the clouds; for as 
the waters of the rolling ſea do not run to the ſhores 
in an even ſtream, but in ſuch waves as daſh by fits 
and turns; ſo the courſe of a violent Wind is in broken 
and diſtinct blaſts. 


Such tempeſts do not extend very far, though their 


bounds are uncertain, becauſe the neighbouring air 
giving way to them, they ſpend themſelves in the 
progreſs of their motion. 


Thus, 
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Thus, when a great ſtone is caſt into the water, we 
ſee a great agitation round about the place here it 


fell; but the more the waves retire from the center of 


motion, the ſlower and the leſs ſenſible they grow; 
and as ſuch motions do not laſt long in water, no 
more do they in the air, for the ſame reaſon. 

Though there may be unuſual ſtorms of Wind any 
where, the air and vapours are drawn together there- 
about by contrary Winds, yet they are more frequent 
about the Caribbee iſlands, eſpecially in June and 
Auguſt, when the ſun 1s vertical there, for their air be- 
ing rarefied by the ſun's heat, the uſual Winds bring 
thither a vaſt quantity of air and vapours, which be- 


ing crouded together, in the gulf of America, cauſe 


a great eſtuation about the neighbouring iſlands. 

When the ſun is on this ſide the equator, the air is 
more rarefied thereabouts, and it may fo happen, that 
the ſouth · ſouth· eaſt Wind, which conſtantly blows 
beyond the line, may ſometimes tranſgreſs its limits, 


and bring the vapours of the Æthiopic ſea to the ſame 


place where thoſe of the Atlantic are already gather- 
ed; which, being kept in by. the ſhore of America, 
muſt neceſſarily be driven about the Caribbee iſlands. 


Of the qualities of Winds. 
1. A Wind that blows from the ſea is always moiſt ; 


in ſummer it is cold, in winter warm, unleſs the ſea 
be frozen up. This is well demonſtrated thus : there 
is vapour continually riſing out of all water (as ap- 
ars eyen hence, that a quantity of water, bein 
eft a little while in an open veſſel, is found ſenſibly 
diminiſhed,) bur. eſpecially if it be expoſed to the 
ſun's rays, in which caſe the evaporation is beyond 
all expectation. By this means the air incumbent on 
the ſea becomes impregnated with a deal of vapour, 
but the Winds, blowing from off the ſea, ſweep theſe 
2 along with them, and conſequently are always 
moiſt. 


Again, water in ſummer, &c. conceives leſs heat 


than terreſtrial bodies, expoſed to the ſame rays of | 


the ſun ; but in winter, ſea. water is warmer than the 


earth, covered with froſt, ſnow, &c. Wherefore, as | 


the air, contiguous to any body, is found to partake 
of its heat and cold , the air, contiguous to ſea wa- 
ter, will be warmer in winter, and colder in ſummer, 
than that contiguous to the earth: or thus; vapours 
raiſed from water by the fun's warmth in winter, are 
warmer than the air they riſe in, as appears from the 
vapours condenſing, and become vilible, almoſt as 
ſoon as they are got out into the air. Freſh quantities 
of vapours . continually warming the atmo- 
ſphere over the ſea, will raiſe its heat beyond that 
over the land. a 
Again, the ſun's rays reflected from the earth into the 
air in ſummer, are much more than thoſe from the 
water into the air. The air therefore over the earth, 
warmed by the reflection of more rays than that over 
water, is warmer. Hence ſea Winds make cloudy 
hazy weather. * | 
2. Winds which blow from the continent are always 
dry, in ſummer warm, and cold in winter; for there 
is much leſs vapour ariſing from the earth, than from 
water, and therefore the air over the continent will be 


* 


impregnated with much fewer vapours: add, that the 


vapours or exhalations raiſed by a great degree of 
heat out of the earth, are much finer and leſs ſenſible 
than thoſe from water. The Wind therefore, blow- 
ing over the continent, carries but little vapour with 
it, and is therefore dry. Jools 
Our northern and ſouthern Winds, however, which 
are commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm 
weather, Dr. Derham obſerves (as we have ſaid,) are 
really the effects of the cold or warmth of the atmo- 
ſphere : hence it is, that we frequently ſee, a warm 
outherly Wind on a ſudden changed to the north, 
by the fall of ſnow or hail, and that in a cold froſty 


morning we ſee the Wind north, which afterward-| ' 
wheels about toward the ſoutherly quarters, when the 


2 


ſun has well watmed the air, and again in the. cold 
evening turns northerly or eaſterly. ; | 
Some Winds are drying, others are moiſt ; ſome ga- 
ther clouds, others diſperſe them; ſome are warm, 
others cold, but their influence 1s not one and the lame 
in all places, for ſuch Winds as are warm in one coun- 
try are cold in another; thoſe that are wet with us 
are dry with other nations, and on the contrary. 


The dry Winds are ſuch as carry but a few vapours 


along with them, and therefore lick off the moiſt par- 
ticles from the bodies over which they paſs ; and thus 


in Holland the north and eaſt Winds, with the inter- 


mediate points, are drying, becauſe the cold northern 
ſea yields but few vapours in compariſon of thoſe that 
come from warmer parts of the ocean, but the weſter- 
ly Winds and others are moiſt, becauſe they iſſue from 
warm and vaporous parts, the weſtern 
failing to ſend rain. 


Such Winds gather clouds, which blow from the 


quarters where the vapours ariſe, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the vapours of our own region, fill the air; 
and, on the contrary, thoſe that bring little vapours 
along with them, and bear away that which hangs 
over us, bring fair weather, | 

Winds are either warm or cold, as the countries are 
from whence they blow ; and therefore when a briſk 
wind blows from a cold quarter, it allays the heat of 
ſummer, which is very troubleſome in ſtill weather. 
Thus a quick blaſt of a pair of bellows will put out a 
flame, which a gentle blowing increaſes ;. for the quick 
blaſt drives all the flame to one ſide, where it is flifled 
by the force of the incumbent air for want of aliment, 
but a gentle wind augments the motion of the flame 


' every way, and makes it ſeize on more parts of fuel. 


Now, becauſe all the heat or cold of Wind proceeds 
from the heat or cold of the country where it blows, 
therefore the ſame Winds are cold or hot every where. 
Beyond the line they are juſt the reverſe of what they 
are with us; their cold Winds are from the ſouth, 
ours from the north; and as our ſouth Winds are 
warm, from no. other reaſon, but becauſe they bring 
us an air heated by the ſun, for the very ſame reaſon 
the north Winds are warm to our antipodes. 

From what has been faid, it is evident, that the ſun 


is the cauſe of the Wind, and motion the cauſe of va- | 


pours, | 
Prognoſtics of weather from the Wind. 


The Winds, Mr. Pointer ſays, are the cauſes of the 


| moſt ſudden and extraordinary alterations of the air. 


, 


The nature of the Winds are ſuch, that by the expe- 
rience we have of them, we may very nearly predict 
what weather we ſhall have for two or three days af- 
ter; as for example, we know that, in our climate, 
a ſouth Wind generally brings rain, and a weſt Wind 
more; and a weſt Wind is the predominant Wind 


with us, becauſe the ocean lies on the weſt fide of our 
country. 


And alſo, that a north Wind brings fair weather to 
us, as well as the eaſt Wind, which does not laſt fo 


og as the north ; therefore the north-eaſt and ſouth- 
we 


Winds are thoſe that are, neceſſary chiefly to be 
treated of. | 


Mr. Pointer gives the following rules to know when 


the Wind will ſet in one of theſe two points, for the 
moſt part, for two or three months together. Firſt, as 
to the north-eaſt Wind; when the Wind turns to the 
north-eaſt point, and continues in it two days wichout 
rain, and does neither turn to the ſouthward the third 
day, nor rain, then it 1s likely to continue eight or nine 
days without rain, and then to return into the ſouth. 

If this Wind turns out of the ſouth to the north-eaſt 
againz and continues two days in that point without 
rain, and neither rains nor turns to the ſouth the 


third day, it is likely to continue north-eaft for two 


months, and for the moſt part for three months. The 
Wind will finiſh theſe turns toward the north in three 
weeks time. 14 
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Secondly, as to the ſouth-weſt Winds; when the 
Wind has been in the north for two months or more, 
and comes to the ſouth, there are uſually three or four 
fair days at firſt, and then, on the fourth or fifth day 
comes rain, or elſe the Wind turns north, and con- 
tinues dry {till ; if within a day or two, without rain, 
it return to the ſouth, and with rain turn northward, 
and return into the ſouth the firſt or ſecond day, as 
before, two or three times together after this manner, 
then it is like to be in the ſouth or ſouth-weſt two or 
three months together, for the moſt part, as it was in 
the north before. The Wind will finiſh thefe turns 
in a fortnight. 


He does not mention the eaſt or welt Winds, becauſe 


he ſays, the rains uſually come from the ſouth, or in 
ſhifting of the Wind from the ſouth to the north; as 
for the drought, the Wind is, for the moſt part, 
north-eaſt. | 

The Wind uſually turns from the north to the ſouth 


quietly without rain; but comes back again into the | 


north, with a ſtrong Wind and rain. The greateſt 
Winds which blow down houſes and trees, uſually 
come by the turning of the Wind out of the ſouth by 
the welt into the north, which drives away rain, and 
clears the air, | 


Signs of the changing of the Wind. 


Mr. Pointer ſays, in what point ſoever the Wind is, 
when the ſun riſes with many pale ſpots appearing in 
its orb, and part of it hid in a cloud, it will ſoon turn 
to the ſouth. | | 

That when the Wind has been ſettled for twenty-four 
hours or more, in any of the full points, as north, 
eaſt, weſt, or ſouth, when it begins to turn, it will 
not ſettle till it comes to the oppoſite point, as from 
the north to the ſouth, and ſo from full eaſt to full 
weſt; and fo of the angular points as from the north- 
eaſt, to the ſouth-weſt, | 

Upon whatſoever quarter the Wind is when the moon 
changes, 1t preſently changes upon the new moon. 
When the generality of the clouds tack with the Wind 
(though there ſhould be many little fleeces, or long 
fakes, lying higher) the Wind is flagging, and will 
change ſoon, and fhift its point. | 


Common obſervations and figns of Winds and forms 
a . ariſing. 


If pale ſpots feem to appear in the orb of the ſun at | 


his ſetting, and dazzle there, ſtrong Winds from the 

ſouth will enſue ; the Wind ſoon ſhifting into that 
int, in what quarter ſoever it was before. 

f there appear upon the ſun when he is ſetting, fiery 

ſpots, or of a reddiſh colour, much Wind will enſue ; 


and a louring morning is frequently a fore-runner of 


Wind. 

If the moon, when at full, has a reddiſh circle about 
her, it preſages much Wind. | 

When meteors, or as they are commonly called, ſtars, 
ſhoot, and ſpread a long train of light, they are fore- 
runners of Wind that will ſoon follow. 

The Lord Bacon ſays, the following are prognoſtics 
of high Winds or be ariſing. N | 
When the ſea reſounds upon the ſhore, when the 


Winds murmur in the woods, without any apparent 


Wind, they portend that Wind will follow; tor ſuch 
Winds, breathing chiefly out of the earth, are not 
firſt perceived, except they are pent by water or wood, 
and therefore a murmur out of the caves likewiſe por- 
tends as much. ; N 

Whey the brightneſs of the ſmaller ſtars is on a ſud- 
den obſcured, it is a ſign of a tempeſt ariſing, for the 
upper regions of the air perceive the matter of the 


collection of tempeſts and Winds, before the air here 


below; therefore the obſcuring of the ſmaller ſtars is 
a ſign of tempeſt following. | | 


He ſays, the air and fire have ſubtile perception of 


the riſing Winds before men. 


We may perceive the trembling of a candle wil diſ- | 


( 
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cover a Wind, that otherwiſe we do not feel; and 
the flexuous burning of flames ſhews the air is begin- 
ning to be unquiet; and in like manner coals of 
by caſting off the aſhes more than uſual; and as for 
the aſhes, it is not to be admired at, if the Wind un- 
perceived ſhake them off; for it is a common thin 


to try which way the Wind blows, by throwing u 
Gral, chaff, or ſuch like things, into the air. ME 


Signs of the Wind's ceafing. 


If a haſty ſhower of rain falls, when the Wind has 
d for ſome hours, it ſoon abates. : 

If water ruckles much, and frequent bubbles ariſe, 
the ſtorm is but of a ſhort continuance, | 
If ſparrows chirp merrily, and moles come out of their 
holes, it is a ſign of the ſtorm ceaſing. 

If the bird called king's-fiſher, or hen, attempts 
the ſeas when the Wind blows hard, it is a ſign of its 
abating. 


Of WINES, end vinous liquors. 


WINE is a briſk, agreeable, and ſpirituous juice, 


drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. 

Dr. Boerhaave characterizes Wine, that the firſt 

thing that it affords by diſtillation, be a thin, fatty, 

inflammable, &c. fluid, called a ſpirit; and in this 

it is diſtinguiſhed from another claſs of fermented ve- 
table juices ; viz. vinegars, which, inſtead of ſuch 

Pirie, yield for the firſt thing an acid, uninflammable 

matter. | 

In order to the making Wines, it will be of great ad- 

vantage to be well acquainted with the buſineſs of 

fermentation. This Dr. Boerhaave defines and ex- 

lains as follows : 2 
ä is a change produced in vegetable bo- 
dies, by means of an inteſtine motion excited therein; 


the effect whereof is this, that the part which firſt 


tiſes from them in diſtillation, is either a thin, fat, 
acrid, hot, tranſparent, volatile, and inflammable 
fluid, that will mix with water; or elſe a thin, acid, 
pellucid, leſs volatile, uninflammable liquor, capable 
of extinguiſhing fire. : | 
The liquor, obtained by means of fermentation, is 
called thin, becauſe none appears to be thinner than 
the ſpirit of fermented vegetables; acid, becauſe it 
acts almoſt like fire, when applied to the tongue, 
or other parts of the body ; volatile, becauſe there 
appears to be no liquor, that is raiſed with greater 
eaſe; but it is this liquor being totally inflammable, 
and at the ſame time capable of mixing with water, 
that ultimately diſtinguiſhes fermentation from all 
other operations in nature; for neither putrefaction, 
digeſtion, efferveſcence, or any thing of that kind, 
will ever afford a liquor at once poſſeſſed of thoſe 

ualities. | IS 

utrefaction, indeed, as well as fermentation, is per- 
formed by means of an inteſtine motion ; bur the for- 
mer will never produce either of the liquors above de- 
ſcribed, as the effects of fermentation ; i. e. neither a 
vinous nor acetous liquor. f 
We ſee then, that there are two different effects of 
fermentation, the production of an inflammable ſpirit, 
and an uninflammable acid; and whatever operation 


will afford neither of theſe liquors, is improperly call- 


ed fermentation, which therefore can only take place 
in the vegetable kingdom; for all tlie art in the world, 
ſo far as hitherto appears, will never gain ſuch ſpirits 
from animals or foſſils; and conſequently never excite 
an actual and real fermentation in them; for fermen- 
tation is the ſingle operation in nature, by which ſuch 
ſpirits can be obtained. | 
2. Any NY liquor fo fermented, as to afford the 
e ſpirit above-mentioned, for the firſt 
thing in diſtillation, we call Wine; but if the liquor 
be ſo fermented, as firſt to afford the acid uninflamma- 


bie one, it is called vinegar; by which we mean every 


thin, a id, volatile, vegetable liquor, capable of extin- 
gviſhing fire. So likewiſe, under the name of Wine, 


Wc 
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we include beer or ale, mead and metheglin, cyder, 
perry, all ſorts of artificial Wines, and whatever li- 
2 afford ſpirits poſſeſſed of the properties before 
et down. | 


The like is to be underſtood of vinegar, which is ob- 


tainable from all the ſame bodies that afford Wine; fo | 


that we have either the Wine or vinegar of all forts of 
fruits, as of Gra 
&c. all ſorts of Grain, as Barley, Wheat, Oats, &c. 
all ſorts of pulſe, as Beans, Peas, Tares, &c. all ſorts 
of roots, as Turneps, Carrots, Radiſhes, &c. and in 
ſhort, all ſorts of vegetable ſubſtances, even Graſs 
itlelk........, | 
3. All the bodies capable of being changed by fer- 
mentation, either into Wine or vinegar, are ſaid to be 
fermentable bodies; and becauſe ſuch a change can 
only be wrought, ſo far as we know at preſent, upon 
vegetables, theſe alone are accounted fermentable. 
4. Any matter, which veing mixed with a fermen- 
table body, increaſes its inteſtine motion, or excites or 
forwards the fermentation, is called the ferment; and, 
according to the doctrine before delivered, nothing 
can properly be called fo, but what will produce either 
Wire or vinegar. | 
Theſe fermentable bodies may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing claſles ; 
The firſt claſs will conſiſt of the meally ſeeds, i. e. 
all the grain, which, being fully ripe, and well dried, 
may be reduced, by grinding to a light meal or flour, 
that is neither clammy nor unctuous. | 
The ſecond claſs conſiſts of all the pulpy ſummer 
fruits, which, when ripe, affe& the tongue with the 
ſenſe. of acidity and ſharpneſs, as Apples, Pears, 
Grapes, . Gooſberries, &c. Under this claſs may be 
ranged all manner of bulbous pulpy roots growing in 
the ground, if they are firſt deprived of their volatile 
alkaline ſalt, which is apt to determine them to pu- 
trefaction. | 
The third claſs takes in all the juicy parts of plants, 
as the leaves, flowers, ſtalks, and roots, provided they 
are not too oily, or too alkaline; in which caſes ye- 

etables will rather putrify than ferment. 

he fourth claſs contains the freſh, expreſſed, and. 
native juices of all kinds of vegetables; to which may 
ed, all the native ſaline liquors that diſtil from 
wounded plants, as the tears of the Vine, the Walnut, 
the Birch-tree, &c. | 

Under the fifth claſs come the moſt perfect of. all the 
vegetable juices, viz. thoſe that are unctuous, con- 
denſed, and elaborated by nate herſelf, ſuch as ho- 
ney, manna, ſugar, and all other kinds of concocted 
juices capable of diſſolving in water. | 
In order to fit any of the fermentable bodies for fer- 
mentation, there are ſeveral particulars requiſite : | 
1, Maturity; the Juice of unripe. berries, as of Cur- 

rants. or , Gooſherries, for inſtance, will ſcarce be 
brought to ferment at all, while it js very difficulc to 
hinder their juice, when fully ripe, from falling ſpon- 
tancoully into fermentation. ay 
Thus the juice of untipe Grapes, being uncapable of 
_ termenting, is a rough acid liquor, called verjuice, 


that will for ſeveral years remain in the ſame unaftive 


itate ; but after they are come to maturity, it can no 
ſooner be preſſed into the veſſel, thau it becomes a 
fermcntahle ſpirituous fluid; 
2. Another requiſite to prepare a body for fermenta- 
tion is, that it ſhould contain only a moderate pro- 
portion of oil; for if it either excecds in the quantity, 
or be entirely deſtitute of oil, it will never be brought 
to ferment at all. Thus Almonds, Fęnnel-ſeeds, Ke. 
are always deprived of their oil before they are at- 
tempted to be fermented... | 
3. The bodies intended for fermentation, muſt: not be 
tog acid or auſtere, 28 is plain fromthe acid juices of 
unripe fruit, which are not greatly arge to ferment. 
4, The laſt ching required to fit and prepare. a body to 
undergo fermentation, is the property of diſſolving in 
Water; for want of Which, all acid, bodies, and ſuch 
woods, roots, and berbs, as are dry and hard, be- 
dome unfit for this operation; for unleſs the parts of 


„ Currants, Mulberries, Cherries, 


| 


—_ 


— 


than any 


with 
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theſe bodies are diſſolved, the requiſite inteſtine mo- 
tion thereof will not enſue; but without ſuch motion 
fermentation cannot ſubſiſt. 
Hence honey itſelf can never be made to ferment, 
whilſt it retains its native thick conſiſtence; but being 
diſſolved by heat, or let down with water, it immedi- 
ately enters the ſtate of fermentation. On the other 
hand, ſo violently as the juice of Grapes affects this 
ſtate, yet if, immediately after it is expreſſed, it be 
reduced, by boiling, to the conſiſtence of a jelly, it 
will lie quiet, and never ferment at all, unleſs it be 
again diluted, and let down witli water. 
Ferments are of two kinds; the natural or ſpontane- 
ous, and thoſe produced by fermentation. 
The ſpontaneous, or natural ferments, are, 
1. All the freſh expreſſed juices of fully ripened 
plants, which eaſily run into fermentation. 
2. Honey, manna, ſugar, and the like thick and in- 
ſpiſſated vegetable juices, which cauſe a ſtrong fer- 


mentation. 


3 The ferments produced by fermentation are, the 
freſh flowers or yeaſt of any fermenting vegetable 
juice or liquor, as of Wine, beer, &c. By flowers or 
yeaſt is to be underſtood that light frothy matter, 
which covers the ſurface of the fermenting liquor in 
the nature of a tender cruſt; and which, being added 
to any other fermentable juices, will excite a fermen- 
tation in them. YT 

4. The freſh faces or lees of any fermenting liquor, 
as of Wine, ale, beer, &c. For all fermentation di- 
vides the liquor, which is the ſubject of it, into three 
parts, viz, the flowers or yeaſt, which poſſeſs the up- 
permoſt place; the operating or fermenting fluid, 


which lies in the middle; and the groſs and ſeemingly 


exhauſted matter, which, falling to the bottom of the 
veſſel, is known by the name of lees, ſediments, fecu- 
lence, or mother, that will, if raiſed again out of the 
. into which it was precipitated, cauſe it to work 
reſh. | 
Thus, when a hogſhead of Wine has done ferment- 
ing, and is fined down, if the veſſel be any way ſhaken 
or diſturbed, it will grow turbid again, and ferment 
anew, as vintners very well know. For ſuch as were 
the flowers in the act of fermentation, ſuch is the mo- 
ther after the action is over. ä 
5. Acid 15h or bakers leaven, which is no more 
ind of meal brought into a cloſe lump by 
means of water, after the Pc manner as common 
bread is made; for this being ſet in a warm place, 
during the ſpace of four or five days, it will firſt ſwell, 
then turn very acid, and at length become a ferment. 
6. Thoſe ferments which relide in, or ſtick to the 
ſides of the caſks that have contained fermenting li- 
quors; for ſuch caſks will of themſelves raiſe a fer- 
mentation in the liquors committed to them; and Hel- 


mont was of opinion, that they might be capable of 
doing this for ever. , 


Upon account of this inherent ferment it is, that old- 

ſeaſoned. veſſels, or fuch as have been long employed 

by vintners or brewers, bear fo great a price among 
- HOP ' 


It is very remarkable, though a thing well known to 
_ brewers and vintners, that a new caſk checks the fer- 


mentation of vinaus liquors, and renders them weak 


and ſpiritleſs; for which reaſon they never chuſe to 


make uſe of ſuch a caſł before it is ſeaſoned, as they 
call it, by having firſt contained ſome ſpirituous or fer- 


mented liquor or other; which being plentifully drank 


in by the wood, the original liquor comes to be de- 


prived of a large proportion of its ſpirit, and more ſer- 
mentable part, whence the remainder muſt needs taſte 
flat and vapid. n 


This is certain, that even muſt itſelf will not eaſily fer- 


, - 


ment in a new pure veſſel, but with the greateſt faci- 


lity, if put into one that has before contained ferment- 


ing juices; for the parts of the fermenting liquors, 
which ſuch a veſſel muſt have been impregnated, 


. preſently rouſe and determine it to action. 
J. There are ſome ferments that appear to be hete- 
rogeneous, or which are improperly called ferments ; 
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as 
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as the white of an 88 beat into a froth, which is uſed 


when the liquor to be fermented proves too dilute or 
thin to ſuſtain the operation. For in this caſe the fer- 
mentable parts of the fluid eaſily extricate themſelves, 
and ſo fly off for want of ſomething to detain and 
keep them in the body of the liquor; which there- 
fore requires ſome viſcid ſubſtance to be mixed with 


it, in order to prevent this avolation of its ſubtile parts. | 


And this cannot be more commodiouſly effected than 
by the white of an egg. 

8. Of the like heterogeneous kind of ferments are 
all fixed and acid ſalts. Thus, if the liquor deſigned 
for fermentation be too acid to work kindly, the ad- 
dition of an alkaline ſalt, as that of Vine branches, or 


any ſaponaceous ſubſtance, will, by taking off from 


the acidity, fit it for, and ſo promote the operation ; 


but if the liquor be of itſelf too alkaline, then tartar, | 


or the like, ought to be added to it, to promote the 
fermentation. 

But this does not happen, becauſe either the acid or 
alkaline ſalt is an actual ferment, as ſome chymiſts 
have vehemently contended for the alkaline, becauſe 
the ſalts employed reſpectively temper and take down 
the predominant acid or alkali, which before hindered 


the termentation of the liquor, 


And if ſuch ſalts ſhould in due quantities be mixed 
with any proper ſubject of fermentation, poſſeſſed of 


all the qualities before ſet down, as requilite to it, the 


operation would be entirely checked and prevented ; 
ſo that alkaline bodies may as well be ſaid to hinder, 
as promote fermentation, Ac 

9. And laſtly ; Of the ſame ſort are certain auſtere or 
rough taſted ſubſtances, as all harſh and green fruit, 
Fomegranate bark and flowers, the Tamariſk bark, 
Crab Apples, unripe Medlars, &c. which, when the 


liquor deſigned for the fermentation is too much” 


broken in its parts, or diſſolved in its texture, bind it 
together again by its aſtringent quality; ſo that though 
it was before too thin and _ it is now reduced 
to a proper conſiſtence for fermentation. 

Thus, when mult proves thin and watery, it will not 
ferment kindly, unleſs ſome auſtere or aſtringent ingre- 


dient, as red Roſe leaves, or the like, be added to it, 


to thicken and improve its conſiſtence, and at the ſame 
time prevent the air it contains from making too eaſy 
an eſcape. | 

But when a liquor is too auſtere, or its roughneſs 
proves ſo great, that it cannot ferment, the addition 
of a fixed alkali, in a proper quantity, will remove the 
obſtruction, and leave it at liberty to work. 

So likewiſe, when the operation is prevented by too 
large a proportion of acid in the liquor, the method is 
to throw chalk, crab's eyes, bole armoniac, or the 
like, into it; but if it be too unctuous or oily, as is 
the caſe of ſome Spaniſh Wines, ſalt of tartar is made 
choice of; and thus, as circumſtances alter, different 


bodies are employed to ſtop or promote fermentation | 


* 


in liquors. 
In order for fitting the ſubjects of the ſecond claſs for 
fermentation, and making vinous liquors, viz. pulp 
ſummer fruits, and the roots of bulbous plants; in caſe 
they prove crude or hard, they are to be firſt boiled in 
water, and afterwards bruiſed, which will diſpoſe them 
for fermentation ; but if ſuch ſubjects are juicy, they 
may be directly ground to a pulp, or have the juice 
preſſed from them; or if they are very ſucculent, 
there may be no occaſion to bruiſe them, only directly 
ro commit them to the preſs, and ſqueeze out all their 
Juice, | 
But if the Reſt or ſubſtance be ſtrong and tough, it 
may be proper to raſp, ſhave, or cut them into ſmall 
pieces, which will be of ſervice in ſome bulbous roots, 
and make them yield their juice with the greater eaſe, 
and in greater plenty. 2 
Prepared fruits ſeldom ſtand in need of any thing to 
make them ferment, for they generally begin to work 
of their own accord; but if the weather ſhould prove 
exceeding cold, or the operation proceed but lan- 


_ gvidly, it may not be amiſs to quicken it by adding a 
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ſmall proportion of a ferment, as a little yeaſt, tlie 
lees or mother of Wine; or even a little new Wine 
may ſerve the turn. | 
The ſubjects of the third claſs, viz. the ſucculent parts 
of plants, need only, in order to their fermentation. 
be beat to a thick kind of pulp, while they are freſh. 
and mixed with a proper proportion of rain water, that 
is juſt enough to dilute them; for if much water be 
employed, the ſpirit will be the weaker for it. 

Theſe require but very little ferment, or none at all, 
to make them work in the ſummer ſeaſon, and no 
large proportion in the winter; but in caſe any at all 
be required, nothing will prove more ſerviceable than 
honey or ſugar. 0 

The ſubjects of the fourth and fifth claſſes, viz. the 
freſh native juices, and weeping liquors of vegeta- 
bles, with the condenſed and unctuous juices of the 


| ſame, are to be diluted, and let down with rain water, 


to a due conſiſtence, which is then thought to be ob- 
tained, when the compound liquor will juſt keep a 
new-laid egg afloat ; but ſome vegetable juices may 
naturally be of this very denſity or conlitience, and 
in that caſe they will require no water at all. If any 
be thicker or denſer, they ferment not fo kindly, and 
if thinner or rarer, they afford but a weak ſpirit. Thus, 


in order to ferment ſugar, treacle, or any common ſy- 


rup, we firſt let down the matter with water, to the 


conſiſtence above-mentioned ; and then, if there be 
occaſion, put yeaſt to it, to quicken the fermentation, 
and make it proceed kindly. 

The ſubjects of the fourth claſs, viz. the prepared re- 
cent juices, and ſpontaneous tears of vegetables, are 
ſo far from requiring any ferment, that it often proves 
very difficult to ſtrain or check the fermentation they 
naturally fall into, eſpecially if the ſeaſon be warm, 
andthe juices rich ; at moſt, if the weather ſhould 
prove cold, they need only be ſet in a warm place to 
make them work, 
The ſubjects of the fifth claſs, viz. the prepared or 
inſpiſſated 3 of vegetables, require no ferment at 
all in the ſummer, and but a ſmall proportion in win- 
ter, to ſet them on working; leſs than an ounce of 
yeaſt to twenty pints of prepared liquor, will uſually 
do for that purpoſe in the coldeſt ſeaſon; but in hot 
countries, or ſultry ſeaſons, theſe prepard juices, and 
eſpecially ſugar, are of themſelves apt to fall into a 
too viol;gs fermentation, which therefore ought to be 
abated by the contrary means. 


All the vegetable bodies of the ſeveral claſſes deſigned | 


for fermentation, and prepared for it in the foregoing 
manner, ought, together with their ferments, to be 
committed to caſks of Oak already ſeaſoned with the 
ſame kind of fermented liquor, or ſome other, conſiſt- 
ing of ſubtile and penetrating parts. Then thoſe caſks 
or veſſels having their bung-holes lightly covered with 
a thin or ſingle cloth, and being ſet in a warm place, 
the liquor will ferment. _ 

The mouths of the veſſels are thus ſlightly covered 


cover, that the air may have a free paſſage in and out of 


them, for they are here deſgned to ſerve as vent-holes ; 
and theſe veſſels are ordered of wood, becauſe fer- 


mentation is never obſerved to be ſo well carried on 


in thoſe of glazed earth or glaſs; though on account 
of their tranſparency, it is ſometimes performed in 
the latter, that the phænomena may be better ob- 
ſerved. 

The preparatory buſineſs of fermentation hitherto de- 
ſcribed, has been carried on by art, but nature muſt 
now perform the reſt of the work; ſo that we are 
here only concerned to obſerve the phznomena which 
ariſe in the operation. 

When therefore any fermentable body is prepared af- 
ter the manner above delivered, and with its due pro- 
portion of a ferment, committed to a large ſtrong 
glaſs veſſel, ſtanding in a warm place; | 

1. The whole body of the liquor ſoon begins to ſwell, 


' heave, rarefy, and ſend up little bubbles to the top af 
the veſſel, where they burſt with an audible noiſe, 


and form into froth. Now the liquor which _— 
1 | | ore 


1 


ing undergone the operation of fermentation, is be- 
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fore tranſparent, grows ue, and a violent unin- 
terru A manifeſts itſelf therein. 

2. The parts of the fermenting fluid appear to be 
incredibly elaſtic, and the motion of them exceeding 
violent. Indeed, by means of this property of fer- 
mentation, very terrifying and ſurpriſing actions may 
be performed. Thus, if a hundred pints of muſt were, 
on ſome warm day in autumn, to be confined cloſe in 
a veſſel of Oak above an inch thick in the ſides, and 
made ever ſo tight and ſtrong with iron hoops, yet 
could not this prevent the working of the liquor; but 
in ſpite of ſo great a reſiſtance, it would burſt the veſ- 
ſel, with a report as loud as that of a cannon. 

And therefore the way to preſerve new Wine in the 
ſtate of muſt is, to put it up in very ſtrong but ſmall 
caſks, firmly cloſed on all ſides ; by which means it 
will be kept from fermenting, and then it goes by the 
name of ſtum : but if it ſhould happen to fall into fer- 
mentation, the readieſt and only way to ſtop it, is by 
the fume of ſulphur, or ſomething of the like nature. 
Were it not for the knowledge of this property of 
burning ſulphur, the wine merchants and vintners 
might frequently ſuſtain great damages from the 


burſting of their veſſels, when the liquor is upon the | 


fret, or, by ſome alteration in the air, or other acct- 
dent, begins to ferment again : but the ſmoke of a 
little common brimſtone, or a lighted match dipped 
in it, and held under a caſk of Wine that is juſt 
ready to burſt its hoops, will calm its fury, and make 
it ſubſide as ſuddenly as a ſpoonful of oil, thrown 
into a large foaming copper of boiling ſugar, takes 
down its heat, and prevents the miſchief it might 
otherwiſe occaſion. 

A thick ſkin, or cruſty ſcurf, forms itſelf on the 
[arfice, through which the elaſtic or fermenting mat- 
ter is 1 breaking. This cruſt appears to be 
the principal cauſe of fermentation; for it keeps in, 
or prevents the ſpirituous part of the liquor from fly- 
ing off; and if it be frequently broken, it puts a 
check to the fermentation, and will often entitely ſto 
it, if wholly taken away. | | 
4. This ſkin or cruſt, which we now call flowers or 

eaſt, gradually conſumes and precipitates to the 
e of the liquor; in which caſe it is called by 
the name of fæces or mother; and after this, the fluid 
above it immediately becomes tranſparent again, ceaſes 


to hiſs and bubble, has a very penetrating, pungent, I 


ſpirituous, or vinous taſte. and ſcent, with a mixture 
of acidity and ſweetneſs. And now the liquor, hav- 


come Wine. 
'The vapour ariſing from the liquor, during its fer- 


mentation, ought not to be approached too near, or | 


breathed in too great a quantity, becauſe it is highly 


poiſonous ; and, if it prove not mortal, may at leaſt | 
render the perſon apoplectic and paralytic. We have | 


accounts in the French and German Tranſactions, of 


people who were immediately ſtruck dead, by receiv- | 
ng at the noſe the fumes that iſſued from large veſſels 
— | 


Wine, in the ſtate of fermentation. 
And now, if the liquor thus fermented be ſtopped 
down cloſe, it will begin to feed upon and digeſt its 
own lees or mother, and at length conſume them; in 
which caſe we commonly ſay, the Wine begins to ri- 
pen; and afterwards, this mother ſhoots to the ſides 


of the containing veſſel, and there appears in the form | 


of an eſſential ſalt, which is then called tartar, | 

The ſpace of time required for finiſhing the fermenta- 
tion differs with the ſubject matter, the ſeaſon of the 
hint the nature of the place, and other circumſtances ; 


ut it is known to be perfectly performed by the. ſe- | 


veral phænomena juſt now mentioned, 


As ſoon as the flowers fall to the bottom, the veſſel 


ſhould, be bunged down, otherwiſe the volatile part 
would fly off, and the. fermented liquor become vapid 


and flat. "RY 

In this ſtate it ought. to ſtand for ſome weeks in a cool 
place, by which means it will grow ſtronger, and 
more liquid; for during this time, it imbibes and con- 
ſumes its own faces, which abound in ſubtile ſpiritu- 


— 
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ous patts, and grows ſoft, and loſes of its acidity; by 
throwing off its tartar; 
And the longer it is thus ſuffered to ſtand; the more 


, ſtrength it gains, or the more ſpirit it will yield in 


diſtillation. 

Thus, for inſtance ; malt liquors, newly brewed, af- 
ford but a ſmall quantity of inflammable ſpirit; but 
if ſuffered to remain for ſome weeks in the veſſel, till 
they become fine and clean, they will yield a much 
greater proportion: though to avoid ſo great an ap- 
paratus of veſſels as would then be required, malt li- 
quors, brewed, in order to make ſpirits, are ſeldom 
kept, but immediately after fermentation committed 
to the ſtill. And hence we are furniſhed with a rea- 
ſon, why all ſtale vinous liquors are ſtronger, and in- 
ebriate ſooner, than ſuch as are new. 


The phyſical effets; 


The phyſical properties of a vinous liquor, prepared 
in the manner above deſcribed, are thoſe which 
follow: a 

1. It will have an inebriating quality, when received 
into the body; and nothing is properly poſſeſſed of 


this quality, but what has been firſt fermented. 


For if a perſon ſhould eat ever ſuch a quantity of 
Grapes, or drink ever ſo freely of muſt, he might in- 
deed bring a looſeneſs upon himſelf by that 'means, 
but he would not be fuddled. So likewiſe to take 
down large draughts of ſweet-wort, or the tincture of 


malt, might throw one into a violent vomiting and 


flux, but never produce the ſymptoms of drunkenneſs. 
And whatever ſome pretend, as to Mandrake, Hem- 
lock, Poppies, opium, and the like, the effects they 
have upon the human body are rather ſtupefying than 
inebriating; but drunkenneſs is different from ſtupe- 
faction. | ed — 
An over doſe of vinous liquors makes a man briſk, 
lively, and joyful, or diſpoſes him to ſing, dance, or 
be merry ; at length however, his legs will not ſup- 
port him; and, if the fit be violent, he grows furi- 
ous, raving, or paralytic, and ſo he dies. ; 
But opium has not theſe effects; it brings on a pro- 
found ſleep; and he who has taken too much of it, 
dies lethargic. | 

2. Wine has the faculty of heating the body, No- 
thing appears to cool the body more than Currants ; 
yet the wine prepared from them is very heating. 
The like is to be underſtood of Cherries, and all fer- 
mentable bodies, though ever ſo cold, for theſe will 
afford a vinous liquor. | 

3. It is inflammable, and will mix with water. 

4. It contains tartar, and affords it after the fermen- 
tation is over. This tartar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
vegetable made uſe of, and differs from the lees or 
mother, being reſolvable by diſtillation into a water, 
a ſpirit, two kinds of oil, an alkaline ſalt, and earth. 
All fermented vegetables afford it. Mult yields a fe- 
culent ſalt, and no tartar; but if once it works, ſo as 
to become pure Wine, it will, in the ſpace of half a 
year, throw off a clean tartar, which therefore appears 
to be the effect of a perfect fermentation, and accord- 
ingly is never obtained without it. 


5. It retains neither the colour, taſte, nor ſmell of 
the ſpecific vegetable from which it is made Thus 


we have ſeen, that Roſemary affords a quite different 
water, after it has been fermented, from what it did 
before. Thus fermented Hydromel, malt liquors, 
treacles, ſugar, &c. yield ſpirits by diſtillation, that 
cannot be pg — from one another. | 

The Grapes of ſome countries are as ſweet as honey, 
and ſo is their muſt, before fermentation, yet the 
Wine prepared from either, may have little or no 
ſweetneſs, and ſometimes even gain a degree of acidi- 
ty. It is not eaſy to believe that Rheniſh Wine ſhould 
proceed from ſo ſweet a Grape as it does. | 


6. It acquires a ſomewhat acid and ſpirituous taſte and 
| ſmell. The taſte of honey or malt, &c. is ſweet, and 
their ſcent ſcarce perceivable, before you commit 


them to fermentation ; bur, after having undergone 
that 
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* that operation, they are leſs ſweet, but ſharper upon 


the next the eſſential oil, but the contrary js obſerved 


the ſpirituous part from flying off. +] 


. and too great cold, are the bane of fermentation. : 
4. A proper ſeaſon of the — that is, when the 


are in their bloom, for it is then their juices are moſt 
in motion; accordingly we find, when Vines are in the 
phloſſom, the Wines of former years growth will again 


veral conditions meet, fermentation is performed to 
the beſt advantage. | N 


or oil of vitriol, oil of ſulphur 
of ſalt, &c. Thus, when any liquor ferments too vi- 


2. An * of fixed alkalies; ſuch are ſalt 


Same ort general diretions as to the making of Wines. 
' 42 Q N f =o ” 


When they have been preſſod, they tun the muſt, and 
top up che veſſel, leaving the caſk empty about the 
depth of half a foot, or better, to give room for its 
working. Fun I 449208 #4} 4 | 

At the end.of ten days they fill this ſpace with ſome | 


again, repeating this every ten days for ſome time: 
new Wine fpen 


let the marc and mult ſtand two days and nights for 
white Wines, and at leaſt a week for claret Wines, be- 


Some, OY it up for good 
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the tongue, and affect the nofe with a briſk, ſpiritu- 
ous, or vinous odour. | 
It contains the volatile ſalt and oil of the vegeta- 
le, attenuated, and reduced into one ſpirit, as may 
appear by the chemical analyſis of a fermented ſubject. 
8. It renders the oil of the vegetable more volatile 
than the water. When an unfermentable vegetable is 
diſtilled, the firſt thing that comes over is water, and 


after fermentation ; for, by that operation, the oil is 
rendered more volatile than the water, and therefore 
riſes firſt in diftillation, . having been broken and 
ground ſo fine by the preceding operation, as now to 
come over the helm, not in its own form, as before, 
but as the fineſt and moſt volatile part of the fer- 
mented liquor, capable of uniting with water. 

The things that promote fermentation are, 

1. Reſt; by means of which the cruſt on the ſurface 
may remain unbroken, for it is this cruſt that prevents 


2. A free admiſſion of the external air, ſo that it may 
come at the internal parts of the fermenting fluid; 
for, according to Mr. Boyle, if a fermenting liquor be 
put into his exhauſted receiver, the operation imme- 
diately ceaſes. 

3. A moderate degree of warmth; for too great heat, 


vegetables of the ſame ſpecies with that made uſe of 


ſpontaneouſly run into fermentation. When theſe ſe- 


The things which check or hinder fermentation are, 
1. Too large a p jon of acid ſalts, ſuch as ſpirit 
per Campanam, ſpirit 


olently, a few drops of oil put into it, or the burning 
a little — under or near the veſſel will immedi- 
ately check and reſtrain its fury. 8 


of tartar, pot-aſhes, or ſaponaceous bodies. 


3. Terreſtrial alkalies, as chalk, marl, crabs eyes, &c. | 
4. A cloſe ſtopping up of the veſſel. 
g. A great degree of cold. 
6. A violent compreſſion or 
Mr. Boyle has ſhewn, will ſtop fermentation, as well | 
ue hv of his pneumatic | 


— 


as taking out the air by 
engine. | 


preſs, and then fermenting, &c. | 


eze them be- 
tween their hands, and to let the whole Rand; juice and 
huſks, till the tincture be in colour as they would have 
ic, and then they preſs it; but for White Wines, they 
preis the Grapes immediately. ee 


other proper Wine, that will not proboke it to work 


ding itſelf a little before it be perfect. 
About Paris, and in the northern parts of France, they 


fore they tun it, and white it continues working, they 
keep it as warm as poſſible, oe | 
1 and all, roll the 


the airin a veſſel, which | 


: Wine is made of Grapes, by ſtamping them in a vat, | 
or cruſhing and expreſſing the juice out of them in a 


. In the ſouthern part of France their method is, for | 
red Wines, to tread the Grapes, or 
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caſk about the cel 
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ar to mix it with the lees; and after 


2. The muſt, ſurmouſt, or ſcum, which is the Wine 


3. The preſſed Wine, or vin de preſſurage, which is 
that ſqueezed with a preſs out of the Grapes, halt- 


has been let to work in the vat to give it a colour. 
Vin cuit, i. e. boiled Wine; that which has had a 


by ſteeping dry Grapes in water, and letting it ferment 


clear, fine, briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of a 


whereby, of themſelves, they paſs from the ſtate of 


2. The unſeaſonable workings, frettings, and other 
ſickneſſes, to which, from either internal or external 
- accidents, they are afterward ſubject. | 
3. Their ſtate of declination or decay, wherein they 
- degenerate from their goodneſs and pleaſantneſs, be- 
coming palled, or turm | | 


ſtates and conditions. As to the firſt, viz. the na- 
- which deſerve conſideration; the manner how, and 


the cauſe by which the ſame is effefted. 
As for the manner, it is to be obſerved, that Wine, 


ſubtile and active parts therein contained, being then 
ſo great as not to endure being impriſoned in cloſe 
feculent, all parts of it being violently moved and agi- 
boil like water in a cauldron over the fire. 


' — 
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it has been ſettled a few days, rack it off with great 
improvement. | FA; 
To ſine it down, they put ſhavings of green Beech 
into the caſk, but they firſt take off all the rind, and 
boil them an hour in water to extract their rankneſs, 
and afterward dry them in the ſun,” or an oven, A 
peck. of theſe will ſerve for a hogſhead of Wine; 
they put it in a gentle working, and purify it in 
twenty-four hours; they alſo give it an agreeablc 
flavour. 

Some ſweeten their Wines with Raiſins of the ſun, 
trod in the vat with the Grapes, they having been 
firſt plumped by boiling; others by boiling half the 
_ ſcumming it, and tunning it up hot with the 
other, | 

Wine is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral degrees and 
ſteps of its preparation, into, 

1. Mere · goute, (mother-drop,) which is the virgin 
Wine, or that which runs of itſelf out of the tap of 
the vat, before the Grapes are trodden. 


or liquor in the vat, after the Grapes have been trod- 
den in the vat. 


bruiſed by treading. | 
4. Boiſſon, or draught Wine. This is made of the 
huſks left of the Grapes, which are called rape or 


marc, by throwing water upon which and preſſin 
afreſh, they make a liquor 2 8 


Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 


Vin doux, or ſweet Wine, which is that which has 
not yet worked nor boiled. 4 

Bourou ; that which has been prevented working by 
caſting in cold water. " 
Wine of the cuve, or worked Wine, i. e. that which 


boiling before it worked, and which, by that means, 
{till retains its native ſweetneſs. | 
Vin paſſe, 1. e. ſtrained Wine; that which is made 


of itſelf. 1 
The goodneſs of Wine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, 


clean ſteady colour; in its having a ſtrength, with- 
out being heady, a body without being ſour; and its 
1 growing hard. 8 

After Wines have been made, they require to be ma- 
naged according to their different ſtate and circum- 
ſtances. We ſhall therefore conſider them under theſe 
four general heads following : 15 

1. The natural purification or clarification of Wines, 


crudity and turbulency, to that of maturity, by de- 
s growing clear, fine, and potable. 


| into vinegar. 
4. The ſeveral artifices uſed to them, in each of theſe 


tural clarifieation' of new Wines, two things occur, 


while yet in the muſt, is uſually put into open veſſels, 
the abundance and force of the ſpirits, i. e. the more 


anes; at which time it appears troubled, thick, and 


tated, fo that the whole maſs of the liquor ſeems to 


This 
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This tumult being in ſome degree compoſed, and the 
gas ſylveltre (as Van Helmont calls it,) or wilder ſpirit 
ſufficiently evaporated, they then pour the muſt into 
cloſe veſſels, there to be farther defecated by continu- 
ance of the ſame motion of fermentation, reſerving 
the froſt or flower of it, and putting the ſame into 
{mall caſks hooped with iron, leſt otherwiſe the force 
of it might break them, | 

This flower thus ſeparated, is what they call ſtum, 
cither by tranſpoſition of the letters in the word mult, 
or from the word ſtum, which in High Dutch ſignifies 


mute, becauſe this liquor (as one may ſay, ) is hindered 


trom that maturity, by which it ſhould ſpeak its good- 
neſs and wholeſomeneſs. 

This being done, they leave the reſt of the Wine to 
finiſh its own fermentation, during which it is pro- 
bable that the ſpirituous parts impel and diffuſe the 
groſſer and feculent parts up and down in a confuſed 
and tumultuous manner, until, all being diſpoſed in 
their proper regions, the liquor becomes more pure 
in ſubſtance, more tranſparent to the eye, more pi- 
quant and guſtful to the palate, more N. cal to 
the ſtomach, and more nutritive to the - 

The impurities being thus ſeparated from the liquor, 
are upon chemical examinations, found to conſiſt of 
{alts, ſulphur (each of which is impregnated with ſome 
ſpirits,) and much earth, which being now diſſociated 


trom the pureſt ſpirits, either mutually cohere, coa- | 
gulate, and affix themſelves to the ſides of the veſſels | 


in form of a ſtony cruſt, which is called tartar and 
argol, or fink to the bottom in a muddy ſubſtance, 
like the grounds of ale or beer, which 1s called the 
lezs of Wine. And this is the proceſs of nature, in 
the clarification of all Wines, by an orderly fermen- 
ration. | 


As for the principal agent, or efficient cauſe of this | 


operation, it ſeems to be no other but the ſpirit of 
the Wine itſelf, which moving every way in the maſs 
of the liquor, thereby diſſolves that common tye of 
mixture, whereby all the heterogeneous parts thereof 
were combined and blended together; and having 
gotten itſelf free, at length abandons them to the ten- 
dency of their gravity, and other properties, which, 
they ſoon obeying, each kind conſorts with its like, 
and betaking themſelves to their ſeveral places or re- 


gions, leave the liquor to the poſſeſſion and govern- 


ment of its nobleſt principle, the ſpirit. For this ſpi- 
rit, as it is the life of the Wine, doubtleſs it is alſo 
the cauſe of its purity and vigour, in which the per- 
fection of that life ſeems to conſiſt. 

From the natural fermentation of the Wines, we 
paſs to the accidental; from their ſtate of ſoundneſs, 
to that of their ſickneſs, which is the ſecond general 
head. 

We have the teſtimony of experience, that frequent- 
ly even thoſe Wines that are good and generous, are 
invaded by unnatural and ſickly commotions, or 
(as the Wine coopers call them) workings ; durin 
which they are turbulent in motion, thick of conſiſt- 
ence, unſavoury in taſte, unwholeſome in uſe, and, 
after which, they undergo ſundry alterations for the 
worle. | 
The cauſes of this may be either internal or external, 
Among the internal, the chief place may be aſſigned 
to the exceſſive quantity of tartar, or of lees, which 
contain much ſalt and ſulphur, and continually ſend 
forth into the liquor abundance of quick and active 


particles, that like ſtum, or other adventitious fer- 


ment, put it into a freſh tumult or confuſion, which, 
if not 1n time allayed, the Wine either grows rank or 
pricking, or elſe turns ſour, by reaſon that the ſul- 
phur being too much exalted above the reſt of the 
elements or ingredients, predominates over the pure 


— 


ſpirits, and affects the whole maſs of liquor with ſharp- | 


nels or acidity z or elſe it comes to pals, that the ſpi- 
rits being ſpent and flown away in the commotion, 
the ſalt, diſſolved and ſet afloat, obtains the maſtery, 
over the other ſimilar parts, and introduceth ae 
or ropineſs. 


Nay, if thoſe commotions chance to be ſuppreſſed be- 
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fore, the Wine is thereby much depraved, yet do 
they always leave ſuch ill impreſſions, as more or leſs 


alienate Wine from the goodneſs of its former ſtate, 
in colour, conſiſtence, and taſte. 
For hereby all Wines acquire a deeper tincture, i. e. 
a thicket body or conſiſtence; ſacks and white Wines 
changing from a clear white to a cloudy yellow; and 
claret loſing its bright red for a duſkiſh Orange co- 
lour, and ſometimes for a tawney. In like manner 
they degenerate alſo in taſte, and affe& the palate 
with foulneſs, roughneſs, and rancidity, very un- 
pleaſant. 
Among the external are commonly reckoned the too 
frequent or violent motion of Wines, after their ſer- 
tlement in their veſſels; immoderate hear, thunder, 
or the report of cannon, and the admixture of any 
exotic body, which will not ſymbolize or agree, and 
incorporate with them ; eſpecially the fleſh of vipers, 
which has been frequently obſerved to induce a very 
2 acidity upon even the ſweeteſt and fulleſt· bodied 
alaga and Canary Wines. 
This Friag⸗ us, in the next place, to the third pre- 
vious thing conſiderable; viz. the palling or flatting 
of Wines, and their declining towards vinegar; before 
they have attained to their ſtate of marurity and per- 
fection. 
Of this the greateſt and neareſt cauſe ſeems to be their 
jejuneneſs and poverty of ſpirits, either native or ad- 
ventitious : 
Native, when the Grapes themſelves are of a poor 
and hungry kind, or gathered unripe, or nipt by early 
froſts, or half ſtarved in their growth, by a dry and 
unkindly ſeaſon, or too full of watery parts: 
Adventitious, when the liquor, rich perhaps, and 
generous enough at firſt, comes afterwards to be im- 
5 by loſs of ſpirits, either by oppreſſion, or 
y exhauſtion, 


The ſpirits of Wine may be oppreſſed, when the 
quantity of impurities or dregs, with which they are 


combined, is ſo great, and their crudity, viſcoſity, 
and tenacity, ſo ſtubborn, that they can neither over- 
come them, nor deliver them from the adheſion ; but 


are forced to yield to the obſtinacy of the matter on 


which they ſhould operate, and ſo to remain unactive 
and clogged, as may be exemplified in the coarſe 
Wines of Moravia, which, by reaſon of their great 
auſterity and _—_ ſeldom attain to a due exal- 
tation of their ſpirits, but ſtill remain turbulent, 
thick, and in a ſtate of crudity, and therefore eaſy 
pall; in which reſpect they are condemned by ſome 
German phyſicians, as bad for generating the ſcurvy, 
and adminiſtering matter for the ſtone and gout, they 
yielding more of the tartar than other Wines. 


The ſpirits of Wine may be exhauſted or conſumed, 


either ſuddenly or gradually; ſuddenly, by lightning, 
whith ſpoils Wine, not by congelation or fixation of 


its ſpirits; for then ſuch Wines might be capable of 
S 


being reſtored by ſuch means as are apt to reinforce 
and volatilize the ſpirits again, contrary to what 


hath been found by experience; but perhaps by diſ- 


ation, and putting them to flight, ſo as to leave 
Ge Yawor dead, palled, and never to be revived by 
any ſupply. 
Gradually, two ways; viz. by unnatural fermenta- 
tion; of the ill effects of which, ſomething has been 
already ſaid ; or by heat from without; of which we 
have an inſtance in the making of vinegar, which com- 
monly is done by ſetting the veſſels of Wine againſt 
the hot ſun, which, beating upon the maſs of liquor, 
and rarefying the finer parts thereof, gives wings to 
the fugitive ſpirits to fly away together with the purer 


and more volatile wy em leaving the remainder to 
the dominion of the 


alt, which ſoon debaſeth and in- 
fecteth it with ſourneſs. 

This being the common manner of turning Wine into 
vinegar, in all ages, and in all countries, it may be 
doubted, whether ſpirit of Wine may be drawn out 
of vinegar, notwithſtanding it hath been delivered gs 


practicable by Sennertus himſelf. 
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The times of the year when Wines are obſerved to be 


moſt prone to ferment and fret, and then to grow 
qually (as it is called,) that 1s, turbulent and foul, 
are Midſummer: and Allhallowtide, when our vint- 
ners are wont to rack them from their groſs lees, eſ- 
pecially Rheniſh, which commonly grows ſick in 
June, if not racked ; and they chuſe to do it in the 
wane of the moon, and fair weather, the wind being 
northerly. f 

Having thus ſuccinctly recounted the moſt remarka- 
ble diſtempers of Wines, gueſſed at their reſpective 
cauſes, and touched * the times, it is proper to 
proceed to their uſual remedies; ſuch, at leaſt, as 
may be collected from Wine coopers and vintners; 
which is the fourth and laſt part propoſed to be treat- 
ed of. 

To begin therefore with ſome of the artifices uſed to 


Wines when yet in mult ,, it is obſervable, that tho', | 


to railing a fermentation in them at that time, there 
is not ſo much need of any additional ferment, as there 
is in the wort of ale, beer, hydromel, metheglin, 
and other ſorts of drinks, familiar to us in England; 
becauſe the juice of the Grape 1s repleniſhed with 
generous ſpirits, ſufficient of themſelves to begin 
that work; yet it is uſual in ſome countries to put 
quick lime either upon. the Grapes, when they are 
preſſing, or into the muſt; to the end that, by the 
force and quickneſs of its ſaline and fiery particles, 
the liquor may be both accelerated and aſſiſted in 
the working. | 

For the ſame reaſon perhaps, it is, that the Spaniards 
mix with their Wines, while they are yet Ong 0g) 
the prels, a certain thing they call gieſſo, which pro- 
bably is a kind of gypſum or plailter, whereby the 
Wines are made more as of a paler colour, and 
Fm taſte ; others put into the caſk ſhavings of 


ir, Oak, or Beech, for the ſame purpole. + 


Again; though the firſt fermentation ſucceeds gene- 
rally well, ſo that the whole mals of liquor is thereby 
delivered from the groſs lee; yet ſometimes it happens 
either through ſcarcity of ſpirits at firſt, or through 
immoderate cold, that ſome part of thoſe impurities 
remain confuſed and floating therein. | 

Now, in this caſe, Wine coopers put into the Wine 
certain things to haſten and help its clarification z ſuch 
as being of groſs and viſcous parts, may adhere to the 
floating lee, and ſinking, carry it with them to the 
bottom; of which ſort are iſinglaſs, and the whites 
of eggs, or ſuch as, meeting with the groſſer and 
earthy particles of the lee, diſſociate and fink them 
by their gravity ; of which kind are the powders of 


alabafter, calcined flints, white marble, roche allum, 


&c. 

The Grecians, at this day, have a peculiar way of 
ſpurring nature, in fining and ripening the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt generous Wines; and this is done by adding 
to them, when they begin to work, a proportionate 
quantity of ſulphur and allum; not (as is very proba- 
ble) to prevent their fuming up to the head, and ine- 
briating, according to the conjecture of that great 


man, the Lord St. Albans ; for, notwithſtanding this | 


mixture, they cauſe drunkenneſs as ſoon, if not ſooner 
than other Wines ; nor are men intoxicated with the 
vapours of Wine flying up immediately from the ſto- 
mach into the brain; 2 only to excite and promote 
fermentation, and haſten their clarification that enſues 
thereupon z, the ſulphur perhaps helping to attenuate 
and divide thoſe groſs. and viſcid parts, wherewith 
Greek Wine abounds, and the allum conducing to 
the ſpeedier precipitation of them afrerwards. And a 
learned traveller relates, that ſome merchants put into 
every pipe of their Greek Wine a jill, or thereabouts, 
of the chemical oil of ſulphur, in order to preſerve it 
the longer clear and ſound : | 

Which, though it is very probable, becauſe the ſul- 
phur is known to reſiſt putrefaction in liquors, yet one 
would decline the uſe of Wines ſo preſerved, unleſs in 
time of peſtilential infection. 2 

But of all ways of the haſtening the clarification and 
ripening of, Wine, none ſeems to be more eaſy, or 


| 
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it down into the fea. 


| ſtopped, into a well, or deep river, there to remain 


But it may be objected, How can theſe two fo different 


particularly accommodated to the nature of the Wine 


: drink foal, and change colour. | 
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leſs noxious, than that borrowed from one of the an. 
cients by the Lord Chancellor Bacon; which is, by 
putting the Wine into veſſels well ſtopped, and letting 


That this practice was very ancient, is manifeſt from 
that diſcourſe of Plutarch, Quæſt. Natur. 27, about 
the efficacy of cold upon mult, whereof he gives this 
reaſon, That cold, not ſuffering the mult to ferment, 
by be prev. the activity of the ſpirits therein con- 
tained, conſerveth the ſweetneſs thereof a long time; 
which is not improbable; becauſe experience teaches, 
that ſuch as make their vintage in a rainy ſeaſon, can- 
not get their muſt to ferment well in a vault, unleſ 
they cauſe great fires to be made near the caſks; the 
rain mixed with the muſt, together with the ambient 
cold, hindering the motion of fermentation, which 
ariſes chiefly from hear. 

That the ſame. is frequent at this day alſo, may be 
collected from what Mr. Boyle has obſerved in his 
Hiſtory of Cold, on the relation of a Frenchman , 
viz. that the way to Keep Wine long in the muſt (in 
which the ſweetneſs makes many to deſire it) is, to tun 
it up immediately from the preſt z and before it begins 
to work, to let down the veſſels, cloſely and firmly 


for (ix or eight weeks ; during which time the liquor 
will be ſo confirmed in its ſtate of crudity, as to re- 
tain the ſame, together with its ſweetneſs, for many 
months after, without any ſenſible fermentation. 


effects, the clarification of new Wine, and the con- 
fervation of Wine in the muſt, be derived from one 
and the ſame cauſe, the cold of the Water ? 

But this may be conceived without much difficulty 
for it ſeems not unreaſonable, that the fame cold 
which hinders muſt from fermenting, ſhould yet ac- 
celerate and promote the clarification of Wine after 
fermentation ; in the firſt, by giving a check to the 
ſpirit before it begins to move and act upon the crude 
maſs of liquor, ſo that it cannot in a long time after 
recover ſtrength enough to work; in the latter, by 
keeping in the pure and genuine ſpirit, otherwiſe apt 
to exhale z and rendering the flying lee more prone to 
ſubſide, and ſo making the Wine much ſooner clear, 
fine, and potable. Thus much concerning the helps 
of new Wine. 

The general and principal remedy for the preterna- 
tural or ſickly commotions incident to Wines after 
their firſt clarification, and tending to their impove- 
riſhment or decay, is racking, 1. e. drawing them 
from their lees into freſh veſſels. | | 
Which yet being ſometimes inſufficient to preſerve 
them, vintners find it neceſſary to pour into them a 
gs 2 of new milk, as well to blunt the ſharp- 
neſs of the ſulphureous parts now ſet afloat and exalt- 
ed, as to precipitate them, and other impurities, to 
the bottom by adheſion. 

But, taught by experience, that by this means the 
genuine ſpirits of the Wine alſo are much flatted and 
impaired, (for the lee, though it makes the liquor 
turbid, doth yet keep the Wine in heart, and con- 
duce to its duration;) therefore, leſt ſuch Wines 
ſhould pall and die upon their hands, as of neceſſity 
they muſt, they draw them for ſale as faſt as they can 
vend them. 75 

For the ſame diſeaſe they have divers other remedies, 


that needs them: to inſtance a feẽw; 

For Spaniſh Wines diſturbed by a flying lee, they 
have this receipt: Make a parell (as they call it) of 
the whites of eggs, bay ſalt, milk, and conduit wa- 
ter; beat them well together in a convenient veſlel, 
then pour them into a pipe of Wine (having firſt drawn 
out a gallon or two to make room,) and blow off the 
froth very clean; hereby the tumult will in two or 
three days be compoſed, the liquor refined, and drink 
pleaſantly, but will not continue to do fo long ; and 
therefore they adviſe to rack it from the milky bot- 
tom, - after a week's ſettlement, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould 


If 
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It ſacks or Canary Wines chance to boil over, draw 


off four or five gallons; then putting into the Wine 
two gallons of milk, from which the cream hath been 
ſkimmed, beat them till they are thoroughly mixed 
together, and add a pennyworth of roche allum, dried 
in a fire-ſhovel, and powdered, and as much of white 
ſtarch ; after this take the white of eight or ten eggs, 
a handful of bay ſalt, and having beaten them toge- 
ther in a tray, put them alſo into the Wine, filling up 
the pipe again, and letting the Wine ſtand two or three 
days ib which time the Wine will recover to be fine 

and bright to the eye, and quick to the taſte ; but 


you mult be ſure to draw it off that bottom very ſoon, 


and ſpend it as faſt as you can. 
For claret, in like manner diſtempered with a flying. 
lee, they make uſe of this artifice : -- 

They take two pounds of the powder of pebble ſtones, 
baked in an oven, the whites of ten or twelve eggs, 
a handtul of bay ſalt; and having beaten them well 
together in two gallons of the Wine, they mix them 
with that in the caſk, and after two or three days draw 
off the Wine trom the ——_—_ 

The ſame parell ſerves alſo for, white Wines upon the 
fret, by the turbulency and riſing of their lee. 

To cure Rheniſh of its fretting (to which it is moſt 
prone a little after Midſummer, as was before ob- 
terved,) they ſeldom uſe any other art but giving it 
vent, and covering the Oaken bung with a tile or 
flate, from. which they carefully wipe off the filth 
purged from the Wine by exhalations ; and after the 
commotion is by this means compoſed, and much of 
the fretting matter caſt forth, they let it remain quiet 
for a fortnight, or thereabouts, and then rack in into 
a freſh caſk, newly tumed with a ſulphurated match. 
As for the various accidents that frequently enſue, 
and vitiate Wine (atter thoſe before- mentioned re- 


boilings, notwithſtanding their ſuppreſſion before they | 


were incurable ;) you may remember they have all 
been referred :o tuch as alter and deprave Wines, ei- 
ther in colour or conſiſtence, or taſte, or ſmell. Now 
for cach of theſe maladies our vintners are provided 
of a Cure, : 

To reſtore Spaniſh and Auſtrian Wines grown yellow 
or browniſh, they add to them ſometimes milk alone, 
and ſometimes milk and iſinglaſs well diſſolved there- 
in; ſometimes milk and white ſtarch; by which they 
force the exalted ſulphur to ſeparate from the liquor, 
and fink to the bottom; ſo reducing the Wine to its 
former clearneſs and whiteneſs, | 
The ſame effect they produce with a compoſition of 
Iris roots and falt-petre, of each four or five ounces, 
'the whites of eight or ten eggs, and a competent 
quantity of common ſalt, mixed and beaten in the 
Wine. | * 

To amend claret decayed in colour, firſt they rack 


it upon a freſh lee, either of Alicant or red Bourdeaux 


Wine; then they take three pounds of Turnſole, and 
ſteep it all night in two or three gallons of the ſame 
Wine; and having ſtrained the infuſion thro? a bag, 
they pour the tincture into a hogſhead (ſometimes they 
ſuffer it firſt to fine itſelf in a rundlet,) and then cover 
the bung-hole with a tile, and ſo let it ſtand for two 
or three days, in which time the Wine uſually becomes 
well coloured and bright. 

Some fuſe only the tincture of Turnſole. 

Others take half a buſhel of full ripe Elder-berries, 
pick them from their ſtalks, bruiſe them, and put the 
ſtrained juice into a hogſhead of diſcoloured elaret, 
and ſo make it drink briſk, and appear bright. 
Others, if the claret be otherwiſe ſound, and the lee 
good, overdraw three or four gallons ; then repleniſh 
the veſſel with as much good red Wine, and roll it 
upon its bed, leaving it reverſed all night; and then 
next morning they turn it again, ſo as the bung-hole 


may be uppermoſt; which ſtopped, they leave the 
Wine to fine. 1 | 


But in all theſe caſes they obſerye to ſer ſuch newly re- | 
covered Wines'abroach the very next day after they | 


are fined, and to draw them for ſale ſpeedily. 
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To correct Wines faulty in conſiſtence, i. e. ſuch as 
are lumpiſh, foul, or ropy ; 


They generally make uſe of the powders of burnt 


allum, lime chalk plaiſter, Spaniſh white, calcined 


marble, bay ſalt, and other the like bodies, which 
cauſe a precipitation of the groſs and viſcid parts of 
the Wine then afloat : as for example ; 
For attenuation of Spaniſh Wines that are foul and 
lumpiſh, having firſt racked them into a newly ſcent- 
ed caſk, they make a parell of burnt allum, bay alt, 
and conduit water ; then they add to theſe a quart of 
Bean flour, or powder of Rice; and if the Wine be 
brown and duſky, milk, otherwiſe not; and beating 
all theſe well together with the Wine, blow off the 
froth, and cover the bung with a clean tile or ſtone. 
Laſtly, they rack the Wine again after a few days, and 

ut it into a caſk well —— 17 

he manner of ſcenting caſks is as follows: 
They take four ounces of brimſtone, one ounce of 
burnt allum, and two ounces of aqua vitæ; theſe 
may be put together in an earthen pan or pipkin, and 
hold them over a chafing-diſh of glowing coals, till 
the brimſtone is melted and runs; then they dip there- 
in a little piece of new canvas, and inſtantly ſprinkle 
thereon the powders of Nutmegs, Cloves, Coriander, 
and Aniſe-ſeeds, This canvas they fire, and let ir 
burn ont in the bung-hole, ſo as the fume may be re- 
ceived into the veſſel ; and this is ſaid to be the beſt 
ſcent for all Wines. | 
To prevent the foulneſs and ropineſs of Wines, the 
old Remans uſed to mix ſea water with their mult. 


* To cure the ropineſs of claret, the vintners, as well 


French as Engliſh, have many remedies ; of which 
theſe that follow are the moſt uſual : 
Firſt they give the Wine the parell, then draw it 
from the lee, after the clarification by that parell; 
this done, they infuſe two pounds of Tournſole in 
ood ſack all night; and the next day, putting the 
Trained infuſion into a hogſhead of Wine with a ſpring 
funnel, leave it to fine, and after draw it for excellent 
Wine. 


Another is this: they make a lee of the aſhes of Vine 


branches, or of Oaken leaves, and pour it into the 
Wine hot, and after ſtirring, leave it to ſettle; the 
quantity of a quart of lee to a pipe of Wine. 

A third is only ſpirit of Wine; which, put into a 
muddy claret, ſerves to the refining it effectually and 
ſpeedily ; the proportion being a pint of ſpirit to a 
hogſhead; but this is not to be uſed in ſharp and 
eager Wines. - | | 

When white Wines grow foul and tawny, they only 
rack them on a freſh lee, and give them time to fine. 
For the mending of Wines that offend in taſte, vint- 


ners have few other correctives, but what conduce to 


clarification ; nor do they indeed much need variety 
in the caſe, ſeeing all unſavourineſs of Wines whatever 
proceeds from their impurities ſet afloat, and the do 
minion of others, their ſulphureous or ſaline parts, 
over the finer and ſweeter z; which cauſes are removed 
chiefly by precipitation. 

For all clarification of liquors may be referred to one 
of theſe three cauſes: - 1235 

1. Separation of the groſſer parts of the liquor from 


the finer. 


2. The equal diſtribution of the ſpirits of the liquor, 
which always renders bodies clear and untroubled. 

3. The refining of the ſpirit itſelf. | 

And the two latter are conſequents of the firſt, which 
is effected chiefly by 13 the inſtruments 
whereof are weight and viſcoſity of the body mixed 
with it; the one cauſing it to cleave to the groſs parts 
of the liquor flying up and down in it, the other 
ſinking them to the bottom. | 
But this being more than vintners commonly under- 


_ ſtand, they reſt not in clarification. alone, having 


found out certain ſpecifics, as it were, to palliate the 
ſeveral vices of Wines of all ſorts, which make them 
diſguſtful. Of theſe I ſhall recite two or three of the 
greateſt uſe and eſteem amongſt them. 


To 
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To correct rankneſs, eagerneſs, and pricking of ſacks, 
and other ſweet Wines, they take twenty or thirty of 
the whiteſt lime ſtones, and lack them in a gallon of 
the Wine; then they add ſome more Wine and ſtir 


them together in a half tub, with a parelling ſtaff, 
next they pour this mixture into the hogſhead, and 


having again uſed the parelling inſtrument, leave the 


Wine to ſettle, and then rack it. 

This Wine may probably be no ill drink for groſs 
bodies, and rheumatic pains ; but injurious to good 
fellows of a hot and dry conſtitution, and meagre 
habits, 

Againſt the pricking of French Wines they preſcribe 
this eaſy and cheap compoſition : take of the powder 
of Flanders tile one pound, of roche allum half a 
pound ; mix them and beat them well, with a conve- 
nient quantity of Wine; then put them into the hogſ- 
head, as the former. 

When their RheniſhWines prick, they firſt rack them 
off into a clean and ſtrongly- ſcented caſk or vat, 
then they add to the Wine eight or ten gallons of 
clarified honey, with a gallon or two of ſkim-milk ; 
and beating all together, leave them to ſettle. 
Sometimes it happens, that claret loſes much of its 
briſkneſs and piquantneſs; and in ſuch caſe they 
rack it upon a good lee of red Wine, and put into it 
a gallon of Slocs or Bullace, which, after a little fer- 
mentation and reſt, makes the Wine drink briſk and 
rough. 

To meliorate the taſte of hungry and too eager white 
Wines they draw off three or four gallons of it, and 
infuſing thercin as many pounds of Malaga Raiſins 
ſtoned, and bruiſed in a ſtone' mortar, till the Wine 
has ſufficiently imbibed their ſweetneſs and tincture 
(which it will do in a day's time, ) they run it through 
an hippocras bag ; then put it into a freſh caſk well 


Wine in the hogſhead, and fo leave it to fine. 

To help ſtinking Wines, the general remedy is rack- 
ing them from their old and corrupt lee; beſides 
which, ſome gi-e them a fragrant ſmell or flavour, 
by hanging in them little bags of ſpices, ſuch as Gin- 
ger, Zedcary, Cloves, Cinnamon, Orris-roots, Cu- 
bebs, Grains of Paradiſe, Spikenard, and other aro- 
matics. | | 

Others boil ſome of theſe ſpices in a pottle of good 
ſound Wine of the ſame fort, and tun up the de- 
coction hot. 

Others correct the ill ſavour of rank-leed French Wine 
with only a few Cinnamon canes hung in them. 


Others again, for the ſame purpoſe, uſe Elder flowers 


and tops of Lavender. 
Having thus run over the vintners diſpenſatory, and 


deſcribed many of their principal receipts or ſecrets, | 
for the cure of the acute diſeaſes of Wine, we ſhall 
come to the fourth head, which contains medicaments 


proper for their chronic diſtempers ; viz. loſs of ſpi- 
rits, and decay of ſtrength. 

Concerning theſe, therefore, it is obſervable, that as 
when Wines are in preternatural commotions, from 
an exceſs and predomination of their ſulphureous parts, 
the grand medicine is, to rack them from their lees, 
ſo on the contrary, when they decline, and tend to- 
wards palling, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of their ſpirits 


and ſulphur, the moſt effectual preſervative is to rack 


them upon other lees, richer and ſtronger than their 
own; that being from thence ſupplied with the new 
ſpirits, they may acquire ſomewhat more of vigour 
and quickneſs. | Wt 

I ſay, preſervative; becauſe there 1s, in truth, no re- 


ſtoring of Wines after they are perfectly palled and | 
dead, for nothing that is paſt perfection, and hath 


run its natural race once, can receive much amend- 


ment. 


But beſides reinforcing of impoveriſhed Wines, by 
new and more generous lees, there are ſundry con- 
fections, by which alſo, as by cordials, the languiſh- 


ing ſpirits of many of them may be ſuſtained, and, 
to ſome. degree, recruited, of which the following | 
examples. | 5 


| 


ſcented, together with the whole remainder of the 


— 
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When ſacks begin to languiſh (which doth not often 


happen, eſpecially in this city, where it is drank in 
plenty ;) they refreſh them with a cordial ſyrup, made 


of moſt generous Wine, ſugar, and ſpices. 


For Rheniſh and white Wines, a ſimple decoction of 
Raiſins of the ſun, and a ſtrong: ſcented caſk, uſually 
ſerve the turn. 

For claret inclining to a conſumption, they preſcribe 
a new and richer lee, and the ſhavings of Fir wood, 
that the ſpirit being recruited by the additional lee, 
may be kept from exhaling by the unctuous ſpirit of 
the turpentine. 

This artifice 1s uſed in Paris in the moſt delicate and 
thin-bodied Wines in France, and is very probably 
the cauſe of that exceeding dulneſs and pain of the 
head, which always attends debauches with ſuch 
Wines. | 

Nor 1s it a modern invention, but well known to, and 
frequently uſed by the Romans, in the time of their 
greateſt wealth and luxury; for Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. lib, 
14. Cap. 2.) takes ſingular notice of the cuſtom of the 
Italian vintners, in mixing with their Wines turpen- 
tine of ſeveral ſorts. - 

The Grecians long before had their Vina Picata and 
Reſinata, as is evident by the commendation of ſuch 
Wines by Plutarch, and the preſcription of them to 
women, in ſome caſes by Hippocrates, and they were - 
ſo much delighted with their Vinum Piſſites, that they 
conſecrated the Pitch-tree to Bacchus ; but I ſhall 
next take ſome notice of the more diſingenuous prac- 
tices of vintners in the tranſmutation or ſophiſtication, 
which they call trickings or compaſſings. 

They transform poor Rochelle and Cogniac white 
Wines into Rheniſh; Rheniſh into ſack ; tit lags of 
ſack and malmſeys into muſcadels. 


They counterfeit Raſpic Wine with Fleur-de-lys roots; 


Verdea with decoctions of Raiſins z they ſell decayed 
Xeres, vulgarly Sherry, for Luſenna Wine; in all 
theſe impoſtures deluding the palate ſo nearly, that 
few are able to diſcern the fraud, and keeping theſe 
Arcana ſo cloſe, that few can come to the knowledge 
of them. | 
As for their metamorphoſis of white into claret, by 
daſhing it withred, nothing is more commonly either 
done or known, | 
For their converſion of white into Rheniſh, they have 
ſeveral artifices to effect it, among which this is the 
molt uſual : | | 
They take a hogſhead of Rochelle, or Cogniac, or 
Nantz white Wine; rack it into a freſh caſk ſtrong- 
ly ſcented, then give it the white parell; put into it 
eight or ten gallons of clarified honey, or forty pounds 
- coarſe ſugar, and, beating it well, leave it to 
clarify. | 
To give this mixture a delicate flavour, they ſome- 
times add the decoction of the yellow Clary flowers, 
or Galitricum, of which drugs there is an incredible 
quantity uſed every year at Dort, where the ſtaple of 
Rheniſh Wines was; and this is that drink with which 
the Engliſh ladies were wont to be ſo delighted, under 
the ſpecious name of Rheniſh in the mull 
The manner of making adulterate baſtard is thus: 
Take four gallons of white Wine, three gallons of old 
Canary, five pounds of baſtard ſyrup ; beat them well 
together, put them into a clean rundlet well ſcented, 
and give them time to fine. | 
Sack is made of Rheniſh, either by a ſtrong decoction 
= Malaga Raiſins, or by a ſyrup of ſack, ſugar, and 
ices. 
Muſcadel is ſophiſticated with the lags of ſack or 
malmſey thus : 
They diſſolve jt in a convenient quantity of Roſe wa- 
ter, of muſk two ounces, of calamus aromaticus 
powdered one ounce, of Coriander beaten half an 
ounce z and while this infuſion is yet warm, they put 
it into a rundlet of old ſack or malmſey, and this they 
call a flavour for muſcadel. 
There are many other ways of adulterating Wines in 
this city; but becauſe they all tend to the above- 
mentioned alterations, and are not ſo general, I ſhall 
| | pals 
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paſs them over, and mention the obſervations of a cer- 
tain curious author on this ſubject. 
The myſtery of Wines conliſts in the making and me- 
liorating of natural Wines. 
Melioration is either of ſound or vicious Wines. 
Sound Wines are hettered, 

1. By preſerving. 

2. By timely fining, 

3. By mending colour, ſmell, or taſte, | 
1. To preſerve Wines, care muſt be taken, that after 
the preſſing they may ferment well; for without good 
fermentation they become qually, 1. e. cloudy, thick, 
and duſky, and will never fine themſelves, as other 
Wines do z and when they are fined by art they muſt 
be ſpeedily ſpent, or elſe they will become qually 
again, and then will not be recoverable by any art. 
To preſerve Spaniſh Wines, and chiefly Canary, and 
therefore principally that which is razie, which will 
not keep long, they make a layer of Grapes and 
Gieſſe, whereby it acquires a better,durance and taſte, 
and a white colour, moſt pleaſing to the Engliſh. 
Razie Wine is ſo called, becauſe it comes Fom Rhe- 
niſh Vine cutrings, ſometimes renewed, The Grapes 
of this Vine are fleſhy, yielding but a little juice. 
The French and Rheniſh Wines are chiefly and com- 
monly preſerved by the match, thus uſed at Dordt in 
Holland : 
They take twenty or thirty pounds of brimſtone, rack 
into it melted, as Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, 
and Coriander- ſeeds; and ſome, to ſave charges, uſe 
the reliques of the Hippocras bag, and, having mixed 
theſe well with the brimſtone, they draw through this 
mixture, long, ſquare, narrow pieces of canvas, which 


* they light, and put into the veſſel at the bung- 


hole, and preſently ſtop it cloſe: great care is to be 
had in proportioning the brimſtone to the quantity 
and quality of the Wine, for too much makes it rough. 
This ſmoking keeps the Wine long white and good, 
and gives it.a pleaſant taſte. | 
There is another way for French and Rheniſh Wines, 
viz. firing it. It is done in a ſtove, or elſe a good fire 
made round about the veſſel, which will gape wide, 
yet the Wine never runs out. It will boil, and after- 
wards may ſoon be racked. | 
Secondly, for timely fining of Wines. All Wines in 
the muſt are more opacous and cloudy, Good Wine 
ſoon fines, and the groſs ſettle quickly, and alſo the 
flying lee in time. \ 
they draw off the Wine; this is called racking. The 
uſual times for racking are Midſummer and Allhal- 
lowtide. n 
The practice of the Dutch and Engliſh to rid the 
Wine of the flying lees ſpeedily, and which ſerves 
moſt for French and Spaniſh Wine is thus per- 
formed : | 
Take of iſinglaſs half a pound; ſteep it in half a pint of 
the hardeſt French Wine that can be got, ſo that the 


Wine may fully cover it; let them ſtand twenty-four | 


hours; then pull and beat the iſinglaſs to pieces, and 
add more Wine; four times a day ſqueeze it to a jel- 
ly, and as it thickens add more Wine. When it is 
full, and perfectly jellied, take a pint or quart to a 
hogſhead, and ſo proportionably; then overdraw three 
or four gallons of that Wine you intend to fine, which 
mix well with the ſaid quantity of jelly ; then put this 
mixture to the piece of Wine, and beat it with a ſtaff, 
and fill it top-full. 
Note, That French Wines muſt be bunged up very 
cloſe, but not the Spaniſh ; and that ilinglaſs raiſes 
the lees to the top of ſtrong Wines, but, in weaker, 
Fer them to the bottom. | | 

hey mend the colour of found clarets by adding 
thereto red Wine, tent, or Alicant; or by an infu- 
ſon of Turnſole, made in two or three gallons of 
Wine, and then putting it into the veſſel, to be then 
(being well ſtopped) rolled for a quarter of an hour. 
This infuſion is ſometimes twice or three times re- 
peated, according as more colour is to be added to 
the Wine; about three infuſions of the Turnſole are 
ſufficient ; but then it muſt be rubbed and wringed. 


infuſed in Wines, eſpecially 


When the groſſer lees are ſettled, | 


Clatet ovet· fed is amended with the addition of White 
Wines, 


White Wines coming over ſound, but brown, are 
thus remedied : 


Take of alabaſter powder, overdraw the hogſhead three 


or four gallons, then put this der into the bung, 
and Qtr and beat it with a aff, and fill it top. full 
The more the Wine is ſtirred, the finer it will come 
upon the lee, that is, the finer it will be. 
To colour ſack white: take of white ſtarch two 
E of milk two gallons, boil them together two 
ours; when cold, beat them well with a handful of 
white ſalt, and then put them into a clean but ſweet 
butt, beating them with a ſtaff, and the Wine will be 
pure and white. 
One pound of the before mentioned jelly of iſinglaſs 
takes away the brownneſs of French and Spani 
Wines, mixed with two or three gallons of Wine; ac- 
cording as it is brown and ſtrong, more or leſs to be 
uſed. Then overdraw the way of Wine abour eight 
gallons, and uſe the rod; then fill the veſſel full, and 
in a day or two it will be fine, and be white, and mend, 
if qually, | 3 
The firſt buds of Ribes nigra, i. e. black Currants, 
heniſh, make it diuretic, 
and more fragrant in ſmell and taſte, and fo doth Clary. 
The inconvenience is, that the Wine becomes more 


| heady; a remedy for which is Elder-flowers added to 


the Clary, which alſo betters the fragrancy thereof, as 
it is manifeſt in Elder vinegar, but theſe flowers art 
apt to make the Wine ropy. 

To help brown Malagas and Spaniſh Wines : take 
powder of Orris-roots and ſalt- petre, of each four 
ounces, the whites of eight eggs, to which and as 
much ſalt as will make a brine ; pur this mixture into 
Wine, and mix them with a ab 3 
To meliorate muddy and tawny clarets : take of rain 
water two pints, the yolks of eight eggs, ſalt a hand- 
ful ; beat them well, let them ſtand für hours before 
you put them into the caſk; then uſe the rod, and in 
three days it will come to itſelf. 

To amend the taſte and ſmell of Malaga Wine: take 
of the beſt Almonds four pounds, make an emulſion 
of them with a ſufficient quantity of the Wine to be 
cured , then take the whites and yolks of twelve eggs, 
beat them together with a handtul of ſalt, put them 
into the pipe, uſing the rod, 

To amend the ſmell and taſte of French and Rheniſh 
Wines, which are foul: take one pound of honey, a 
handful of Elder-flowers, an ounce of Orris-powder, 
one Nutmeg, a few Cloves to an auln of the Wine; 


| boil them in a ſufficient quantity of the Wine to be 


cured, to the conſumption of half, and when it is cold, 


| ſtrain it, and uſe it with the rod; ſome add a little 


ſalr. If the Wine be ſweet enough, add one pound 


of the ſpirits of Wine to a Eat, and give the 


caſk a ſtrong ſcent. Spirit of Wine makes any Wine 
briſk, and fines it, without the former mixture, 

A lee of the aſhes of Vine branches, viz. -a quart to a 
pipe, being beaten into Wine, cures the ropineſs of it, 
and fo infallibly doth a lee of Oaken aſhes. 

For Spaniſh ropy Wine: rack it from the lees into a 
new-ſcented caſk, then take of allum one pound, of 
Orris-roots powdered half a pound; beat them well 


into the Wine with a ſtaff; ſome add fine and well 


dried ſand, put warm to the Wine. If the Wine be- 
ſides prove brown, add three pottles of milk to a pipe : 
this cures ropy Wine, before it begins to fret. 

To mend and preſerve the colour of clarets : take red 
Beet-roots, q. 1. ſcrape them clean, and cut them into 
ſmall pieces; then boil them in 9 ſ. of the ſame Wine, 
to the conſumption of the third part; ſcum it well, 
and when cool, decant off what is clear, and uſe the 
rod. 

Firing of Wines in Germany is thus performed: 
They have in ſome vaults three or four ſtoves, which 
they heat very hot; others make fires almoſt before 
every vat; by this means the muſt fermenteth with 
that vehemency, that the Wine 1 pcp between the 
ſtaves; when this ebullition, fermentation, and 
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working ceaſe, they let the Wine ſtand ſome days, 
and then rack it. This firing is only uſed in cold 


years, when the Wine falls out green. 


To ſet old Wine a fretting, being deadiſh, and dull of 
taſte : rake of ſtum two gallons to a hogſhead, put it 


hot upon the Wine; then ſet a pan of fire before the |. 


hogſhead, which will then ferment till all the ſweetneſs 


of the ſtum is communicated to the Wine, which 


thereby becomes briſk and pleaſant, 


Some uſe this ſtumming at any time; ſome in Au- 


uſt only, when the Wine hath a diſpoſition to fret of 


-1tſelf, more or leſs ſtum to be added, as the Wine re- 


uires. 

The beſt time to rack Wine is in the decreaſe of the 
moon, and when the Wine is free from fretting, the 
wind being at north-eaſt or north-weſt, and not at 
ſouth, the ſky ſerene, free from thunder and lightning. 
Having thus given an account of the different prac- 
tices of the vignerons, vintners, and Wine-coopers, in 
the management of their ſeveral Wines, I ſhall next 
offer a few things which have occurred to me from 
ſome- obſervations and experiments, relating -to the 
making of Wines in England. 

The „ being ripe, ſnould be cut when they 
are perfectly dry, and carried into a large dry room, 
where they muſt be ſpread upon Wheat ſtraw, in ſuch 
a manner as not to lie upon each other; in this place 
they may remain a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, 
according as there is conveniency, obſerving to let 
them have air every day, that the moiſture perſpired 
from the Grapes may be carried off. Then, having 
the preſſes and other things in order, you ſhould pro- 
ol in the following manner : firſt, all the Grapes 
ſhauld be pulled off the bunches, and put into tubs, 


being careful to throw away ſuch as are mouldy, rot- 
ten, or not ripe, which, if mixed with the others, 


will ſpoil the Wine; and if the ſtalks of the bunches 
are preſſed with the Grapes, there will be an auſtere 
2 1 from n ede the Wine 
acid an z this, I fear, has ſpoiled a great quan 

tity of Wine which was made r if 
otherwiſe managed, might have proved very good; 
for we find in France, and other Wine countries, 
where perſons are deſirous of having good Wine, 
they always pick the Grapes from off the ſtalks before 
they are preſſed, though indeed the common vigne- 
rons, who have more regard to the quantity than qua- 
lity of their Wines, do not practiſe this. But as in 
England we labour under the inclemency of climate, 


ve ſhould omit nothing of art which may be neceſſary 


to ar the want of ſun, 

The Grapes, being thus. carefully picked off, ſhould 
be well preſſed, and if it is deſigned for red Wine, 
the huſks and ſtones ſhould be pur into the liquor, 
and if the ſeeds or ſtones of the 323 are broken in 


the preſs, the Wine will have more ſtrength, which 


muſt be put into a large vat, where the whole ſhould 
ferment together five or ſix days; after which the 
Wine ſhould be drawn off, and pur into large caſks, 
leaving the. bung-hole open to give vent to the air 
which 1s generated by fermentation. But it muſt be 


_ remarked, that after the Wine is preſſed out, and put 


into the vat with the huſks, if it does not ferment in a 
day or two at moſt, it will be proper to add a little 
warmth to the room by fires, which will ſoon put it 
into motion; and for want of this it often happens, 
where people preſs their Wine, and leave it to ferment 
in open cold places, that the nights, being cold, check 
the fermentation, and ſo cauſe the Wine to be foul, 


and almoſt ever after upon the fret. This huſbandry |- 


is much practiſed upon the Rhine, where they always 
have ſtoves placed in the houſes where the Wine is 
fermented, wherein they keep fires every night, if the 
ſeaſon is cold, while the Wines are fermenting. | 
It white Wine is deſired, then the huſks of the 
Grapes ſhould not remain in the liquor. above twelve 


hours, which will be long enough to ſet it a ferment- 


ing; and when it is drawn off, and put into other 


els, it hould not remain there above two days be- 


fore it is drawn off again; and this muſt be repeated 
three or four times, which will prevent its taking any 


tincture from the huſks in fermenting. 


When the greateſt fermentation is over the Wine 
ſhould be drawn off into freſh caſks, which muſt be 
filled to the top, but the bung-hole ſhould be left 
open three — o or a month, to give vent to the 
generated air, and that the ſcum may run over; and 


as the Wine ſubſides in the caſks, they ſhould be care- 


fully refilled with Wine of the ſame ſort from a ſtore 
caſk, which ſhould be provided for that purpoſe , but 
this muſt be done with much care, leſt, by haſtily re- 
filling the caſks, the ſcum, which is naturally produced 
upon all new Wines ſhould be broken thereby, which 
will mix with the Wine, and foul it, cauſing it to 
take an ill taſte; therefore it would be proper to 
have a funnel, which ſhould have a plate at the ſmall 
end, bored-full of little holes, that the Wine may 
— * in ſmall drops, which will prevent its 
reaking the ſcum. | 


After the Wine has remained in this ſtate a month or 


ſix weeks, it will be neceſſary to ſtop up the bung- 
hole, leſt, by expoſing it too much to the air, the 


Wine ſhould grow flat, and loſe much of its ſpirit 


and ſtrength; but it muſt not be quite ſtopped up, 
but rather ſhould have a pewter or glaſs tube, of about 
half an inch bore, and two feet long, placed in the 
middle of the bung-hole. The uſe of this tube is to 
let the air which is generated by the fermentation of 
the Wine paſs off, becauſe this, being of a rancid na- 
ture, would ſpoil the Wine, if it were pent up in the 
caſk ; and in this tube there may always remain ſome 
Wine, to keep the caſk full as the Wine ſubſides; 
and, as it :ſhall be neceſſary, the Wine in-the tube 
may be eaſily repleniſhed. For want of rightly un- 
derſtanding this affair, a great quantity of the choiceſt 
Wines of Italy, and other countries, have been loft. 
A great complaint of this misfortune I received from 
a very curious gentleman in Italy, who ſays, '* Such 
<« is the nature of this country Wines in general, (nor 


are the choiceſt Chianti's excepted), that at two 
 « ſeaſons of the year, viz. the beginning of June and 


« September, the firſt when the Grapes are in flower, 
and in the other when they begin to ripen, ſome of 


the beſt Wines are apt to change, eſpecially at the 


latter ſeaſon z not that they turn r, but take a 
« moſt unpleaſant taſte, like that of a rotten Vine 
„leaf, which renders them not only unfit for drink- 
<« ing, but alſo to make vinegar of, and is called the 
e ſettembrine. And what is moſt ſtrange is, that 
&« one caſk drawn out of the ſame vat, ſhould be in- 
« tected, and another remain perfectly good, and yet 
<« both have been kept in the ſame cellar. 

As this change happens not to Wines in flaſks, (tho' 
e that will turn eager), I am apt to attribute it to 
« ſome ſault in refilling the caſk, which muſt always 
<« be kept full, which, either by letting alone too 
„long, till the decreaſe be too great, and the ſcum 
e there naturally is on all Wines, thereby being too 
e much dilated, is ſubje& to break, or elſe being 
6 broken, by refilling the caſk, gives it that vile 
e tafte. But againſt this there is a very ſtrong ob- 
« jection, i.e. that this defect ſeizes the Wine only 
<« ata particular ſeaſon, viz. September; over which 
« if it gets, it will keep good many years, ſo the 
<« caſe is worthy the enquiry of naturaliſts, ſince it is 
« evident, that moſt Wines are more or leſs affected 
e with this diſtemper, during the farſt year after 
„ making,” 

Upon receiving this information from Italy, I con- 
ſulted the Rev. Dr. Hales of Teddington, who was 
then making many experiments on fermenting liquors, 
and received from him the following curious ſolution 


af the cauſe of this change in Wine, which I ſent 


over to my friend in Italy, who has tried the experi- 


ment, and it has accordingly anſwered his expecta- 
tion, in preſerving the Wine which was thus managed, 


perfectly good. He has alſo communicated the ex- 
periment to ſeveral vignerons in ſeveral parts of tealy, 
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ho are repeating the ſame, which take in Dr. Hales's 


-words : 

« From many experiments which I made the laſt ſum- 
« mer, I find that all fermented liquors generate air in 
large quantities, during the time of their fermen- 
tation; for, from an experiment made on twelve 
« cubic inches of Malaga Raiſins, put into eighteen 
« cubic inches of water the beginning of March, 
« there were 411 cubic inches of air generated by the 
« middle of April; but afterwards, when the fer- 
„ mentation was over, it reſorbed a great quantity 
« of this air; and from forty-two cubic inches of ale 
« from 'the 'tun (which had fermented thirty-four 
« hours before it was put into the bolt-head) had ge- 


BY | 


« nerated 639 cubic inches of air from the beginning 


4 of March to the middle of June; after which, it 
„ reſorbed thirty-two cubic inches of air; from 
4 whence it is plain, that fermented liquors generate 
« air, durin the time of their fermentation, bur af- 
« terwards.they are in an imbibing ſtate, which may 
« perhaps account for the alteration of the nice Ita- 
« lian Wines; for Wine, during the firſt year after 
« making, continues fermenting more or leſs, during 
« which time a great quantity of air is generated, un- 
« til the cold in September — a ſtop to it; after 
« which it is in an imbibing ſtate. Now the air thus 
„ generated is of a rancid nature (as the Grotto del 
« Cano), and will kill a living animal, if put into it. 


« So that if, during the fermentation of the Wine; | 
« there are two quarts of this rancid air generated, | 


« which is cloſely pent up in the upper part of the 
„ veſſel, when the cold fhall ſtop the fermentation, 
« the Wine, by abſorbing this air, becomes foul, and 
« acquires this rancid taſte; to prevent which, I 
© would propoſe the following experiment: 

« Suppoſe the veſſel A filled with Wine, 
« in the bung. Hole of this veſſel I, 1 would 
% have a glaſs tube of two feet long, and 
about two inches bore, fixed with a pew- 
| « ter ſocket cloſely cemented, ſo as that 
& there may be no vacuities on the ſides, and into this 
c tube ſhould be another, of about half an inch bore, 
« coſely fixed; the lower tube ſhould always be kept 
« about half full of Wine, up to X, which will ſup- 
„ ply the veſſel as the Wine therein ſhall ſubſide ; 
bs fo that there will be no room left in the upper part 
« of the veſſel to contain any generated air, which 


« will paſs off through the upper ſmall tube, Which“ 


« muſt be always left open for this purpoſe ; and the 
<« tube being ſmall, there will be no danger of letting 
4 in too much air to the Wine. 

„As the Wine in the lower tube ſhall ſubſide, it 
« may be refilled by introducing a ſlender funnel 
« through the ſmall tube, down to the ſcum upon 
« the ſurface of the Wine in the 71 5 tube, ſo as to 
<«« prevent its being broken by the Wine falling too 
« violently upon it. This experiment, being tried 
« with glaſs tubes, will give an opportunity to ob- 
<« ſerve what impreſſion the different ſtates of the air 
have upon the Wine, by its riſing or falling in the 
„ tubes; and if it ſucceeds, it may be afterwards 
« done by wooden or metal tubes, which will not be 
« in danger of breaking.“ | Fon 

This curious experiment, having ſucceeded wherever 
it has yet been tried, will be of great ſervice in the ma- 
nagement of Wines, there being many uſeful hints 
w, taken from it, particularly with regard to fer- 
menting Wines ; for, ſince we find that Wines too 
long fermented (eſpecially thoſe which are produced in 
cool countries). ſeldom keep well, ſo, by letting them 
ſtand in a cool place, the fermentation will be check- 
ed, which is agreeable to the practice of the Cham- 
pagnois, who keep the Wines in winter in cellars 
above ground ; but when the weather grows warmer 


in ſpring, they then carry them down into their vaults, | 


where they are cooler than in the cellars ; and this me- 
thod of removing their Wines from the cellars to the 


vaults, and back again into the cellars, as the ſeaſons 


of the year ſhall require, is found of great ſervice in 
preſerving the Wines in perfection; for theſe Wines, 


beitig weak, (when compared with thoſe produced if 
more ſouthern countries) have not body enough to 
maintain them, if they are permitted ti ferment all 
the ſucceeding ſummer, which the heat of the ſeaſon 
will promote where the Wine is expoſed to its influ- 
ence; and this ſurely muſt be worth the trial by thoſe 
who make Wine in this country, ſince it is the prac- 
tice of the northern countries; which is the moſt 
proper for our imitation, and not that of the moſt 
ſouthern, 
But after the Wine has paſſed its fermentation in the 
vat, and is drawn off into the caſks, it will require 
ſomething to feed upon; fo that you ſhould always pre- 
ſerve a few bunches of the beſt Grapes, which may be 
hung up in a warm dry room for that purpoſe, until 
there be occaſion for them; when they ſhould be 
picked off the ſtalks, and two or three good handfuls 
ut into each caſk, according to their ſeveral ſizes ; 
or want of this many times people make uſe of other 
— . which are by no means ſo proper for this 
urpoſe. 
The vignerons of different countries do alſo put va- 
rious forts of herbs into the vat when the Wine is fer- 
menting, to give it different flavours. Thoſe'of Pro- 
vence make uſe of Sweet-marjoram, Balm, and other 
ſorts of aromatic herbs; and upon the Rhine they al- 
ways put ſome handfuls of a peculiar kind of Clary 
into the vats, from whence ariſe the different flavours 
we obſerve in Wines, which, it is poſſible, were made 
in the ſame manner, and from the ſame ſorts of Grapes. 
How far this might be thought worth practiſing in 
England, a few experiments would inform us; though 
it is to be queſtioned, whether theſe herbs mend the 
Wine, becauſe it ſeems to obtain e vigne- 
rons, purely to alter the flavour of their Wines, in or- 
der to render them agreeable to the palate of their par- 


_ ticular cuſtomers ; but, however this be, it is yet cer- 


tain, that there is fome art uſed to alter the flavour of 
the Wine in moft of the different Wine countries 
France; for it is the ſame ſort of Grape, which the 
curious always plant in Orleans, Champagne, and 
Burgundy ; and how different theſe Wines are in their 
flavour and quality, every one who is acquainted with 
them, well knows; and this difference can never be 
effected by the ſituation of the places, ſince there is 
no very great difference in the heat of thoſe countries; 
nor do I believe their different ways of making the 
Wine can alter their flavour ſo much, eſpecially thoſe 
of Orleans and Burgundy, where there is little dif- 
ference in their management; but in Champagne 
there is this difference — the reſt, that they always 
cut their Grapes in a morning, before the dew is gone 
off, or in cloudy weather; whereas, the vignerons of 
all the other places never cut any till they are perfectly 
dry z which may occaſion a great alteration in the 
Wine. | 

The method commonly practiſed to give the red co- 
lour to Wine, is to let it ferment a few days upon 
the ſkins, which they always obſerve to preſs two or 
three times, in order to make them diſcharge their 
contents; but where a deep-coloured rough Wine is 
deſired, there they put a quantity. of a certain ſort of 
Grape, whoſe juice is red, into each vat; this is well 
known in „ ra by the name of Claret Grape, the 
leaves of this Vine always change to a deep purple co- 


. Jour as the fruit ripens, and the way vr are of [a fine 
1 


blue colour, with a flue over them like fine Plums ; 
but the juice of them 1s very auſtere, eſpecially if they 
are not very ripe. 

This red Wine will not require to be drawn off into 


. caſks more than at firſt from the vat; for it may re- 


main in the ſame veſſel until it is fit to bottle off, which, 
I think, ſhould 1.5t be done till the Wine is two or three 
years old ; the greater quantity of Wine there is in each 
veſſel, the more force it will have, and ſo conſequently 


be in leſs danger of ſuffering from the injuries of wea- 


ther, eſpecially if the before-mentioned method be 
— but where there are large quantities of 
ine preſerved in cloſe vaults, people ſhould be very 


_ cautious how they at firſt enter them, after they have 


been 


- cellity have been a 
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been ſhut up for ſome time; becauſe the air of this 


vault will become rancid from the mixture of gene- 
rated air proceeding from the Wines, which has of- 
ten killed people who have incautiouſly entered them. 


Of the concentration of Wines, and other fermented liquors, 
ſo as to reduce them in bulk, render them more unal- 
terable and perfett, more durable, and fit for ſervice, 
carriage, and exportation, by Dr. Stabl ;, tranſlated by 
Dr. Shaw. 


Dr. Stahl treats this ſubject to the purpoſe following: 
1. He obſerves, that Wines, and all fermented li- 
quors, both before and after fermentation, conſiſt not 


of ſimilar parts, but heterogeneous ones connected to- 


gether in one certain determinate order. Thus the 
action and eſſence of fermentation being a ſeparation 
and deſtruction of the former connexion of the ſub- 
ject, and l parts ane w, there muſt of ne- 
ind of free and durable texture 
in the ſubject ſo disjoined, ſeparated, and new raged. 
2. For example ; Grapes, being laid upon dry ſtraw 
in a cold place, will, for ſome time after they are ſe- 
parated from the Vine, preſerve that texture which 
gives them their ſaline, unctuous, and flimy ſweetnels, 
which the juice alſo retains after preſſing, and becomes 
a clear tranſparent muſt, without ſeparating itſelf into 
the heterogeneous parts, but continuing unitormly and 
evenly mixed, ſo as to preſerve the different matters 
it conſiſts of, intimately collected among themſelves. 
And in this firmly connected ſtate it may be kept for 
many months, if a caſk be perfectly filled there with, 
and et in a cold place, as is evidently ſeen in ſtum. 
3. Wine, in the preciſe, chemical, or philoſophical 
notion thereof, is a ſaline, clammy, oleaginous matter, 


diluted with a large proportion of water, whereby it | 


is ſet at a diſtance from itſelf, or expanded; whilſt the 
ſaline parts are ſaturated with, and interſperſed amon 
the ſubtile earthy ones, that make the ſlimineſs; an 
then together they imbibe, detain, entangle, and hold 
the 3 2 as parts; beſides which, there are other 
oily parts, vaſtly more ſubtile, that, by means of the 
highly attenuated portion adhering to them, remain 
as much connected with the water as the reſt, and 
theſe are what we call ſpirituous parts ; but the con- 
nexion of them all together is ſo ſtrong and durable, 
that they move for a long time as one body, without 
ſeparating, if carefully preſerved. 

4. But if the ſpirituous part be once drawn away, and 
ſeparated from the Wine by diſtillation, tho' it were 
immediately poured back, or reſtored to the remain- 
ing maſs from whence it came, and ever ſo finely 
ſhaken in again there with, the whole by no means re- 
covers its former taſte, odour, and durability, but turns 
to a confuſed turbid mixture of a different nauſeous 
taſte, unnatural ſmell, and approaches near to a va- 
pidity. . | 

5. Again; if an inflammable ſpirit, diſtiled from 
the ſame, or any other kind of Wine, be put to a par- 
cel of Wine that was too ſaline, or not ſufficiently ſpi- 
rituous, the bare addition, or tumultuary admixture 
thereof, very far from giving the fine and intimate 
ſoftneſs of a good Wine, will rather manifeſt its own 
burning acrimony, and inodorous flavour, to the ſmell 
and taſte ; and alſo add a nauſeous bitterneſs to the 
former tartneſs and auſterity. 


of ſimmering or tepidity, will, by its inteſtine and 
ſubtile agitation, that barely diſturbs the exceeding 
fine ſpirituous: parts, which are very ſuſceptible of the 
motion of heat, or disjoins them from the reſt, oc- 
calioning an alteration of its taſte, tranſparency, and 
durability, as much as if the ſpirit, had really been 
drawn off and poured back again. | | 
7, On the other hand, Wine kept in a cool vault, 


well ſecured from the external air will preſerve its tex- 


ture entire in all the conſtituent parts, and be ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong for many years; as appears not only 
from old Wines, but other foreign fermented liquors, 
particularly thoſe of China, prepared from a decoction 


i. 


6. So likewiſe any conſiderable heat, or even a degree | 
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of Rice; which, being well cloſed"down, and buriet 
deep under ground, continue for a long ſeries of years 
rich, ſtrong, and generous, as the hiſtories of that 
country univerſally aſſure us. | 
8. The like is alſo to be underſtood of vinegar, after 
it has thrown off the ſuperabundant earthy parts, and 
many of the oily ones that preſided while it continued 
Wine; whence the ſaline ones now get the aſcendant, 
and, as it were, ſubdue and preſide over the ſpirituous 
for good and perfect vinegar, being well ſtopped 
down, will continue pure and unaltered for a great 
length of time. 
9: But if it be left open, ſo that its fine vapour ex- 
ales, or its more ſubtile part be drawn off from it, 
and again poured back; in either caſe its loſes its uni. 
form conſiſtence, and particularly its durability, and 
now directly hurries into vapidity and corruption. 
10. If, either by fraud or accident, a larger propor- 
tion of water comes to be mixed with Wine, than is 
abſolutely proper for its conſiſtence, and no way ne- 
ceſſary or eſſential; this ſuperfluous water does not 
only deprave the taſte, and ſpoil the excellence of the 
Wine, but alſo renders it leſs durable; for humidity 
in general, and much more a ſuperfluous aqueous hu- 
midity, 1s the primary and reſtleſs inſtrument of all 
the changes by fermentation, | 
11, It may therefore, doutbleſs, be uſeful, and ſome- 
times very convenient to take away this ſuperfluous 
water from the other part, which ſtrictly and properly 


' conſtitutes the Wine; but for the method that this 


may commodiouſly be done, he firſt examines thoſe 


propoſed by others for that purpoſe, and ſhews the 


difficulties and inſufficiencies, and afterwards propoſes 
an eaſy way of effecting the thing. 


The method of condenſing Wines by heat or evaporation. 


1. It will be found, by any perſon who ſhall make the 
experiment, that all fermented liquors labour with an 
over-proportion of water; and that, if a very conſi- 
derable quantity of it were taken away, they would 
become not only more rich, but alſo more durable, 
provided ſo much humidity were ſtill retained as is juſt 
neceſſary to preſerve the vinous conſiſtence, keep the 
ſaline part fluid, and the ſlimy unctuous parts mixed 
in, and expanded along with the reſt. | 
2. But as an actual and truly ſaline matter abounds in 
Wine and vinegar, and that of an acid, auſtere, or 
tartareous kind, when the ſpirituous part is drawn 


away, the Wine becomes ſurpriſingly more auſtere ; 


and when a large quantity of the watery part is ſepa- 
rated, this ſuperabundant, ſaline, tartareous matter 
coagulates into a cryſtalline form, and falls to the bot- 


tom, or ſtrikes to the ſides of the caſk ; for the ſub- 
tile oily matter, which makes the ſpirituous part in 


Wine, blunts and takes off from a tartareous acidity, 
in the ſame manner as the addition of rectified ſpirits 
of Wine blunts, ſheaths, and dulcifies, the corroſive 


and acid ſpirits of nitre, ſalt, and vitriol. 
3. But this tartareous ſalt alſo abounding with an. 


over-proportion of a groſs unctuous matter, cannot be 
diſſolved or diluted without a very large proportion 


of water; which being taken away, it preſently con- 


cretes- into dry ſolid cryſtals, as is the known caſe of 


- cremor tartar. 


And hence proceeds the effect before obſerved, viz. 
that the acidity and roughneſs of the Wine manifeſt 
themſelves the more, when the Wine is deprived of 


its ſpirit. 


And this is an experiment familiar in the kitchen, 
when Wine is burnt or uſed in ſauce; for boiling al- 
ways gives it a much greater degree of auſterity. 

4. And when this water is, even by diſtillation, plen- 


tifully drawn off from Wine, not of a terreſtrial and 


chalky, but of a tartareous nature, a beautiful tar- 
tar will be found to cryſtallize among the remaining 


maſs, and deſtroying thoſe properties thereof, which 


ought to be preſerved. | 
5. For, firſt, the ſpirituous part is the life of the Wine, 


and all fermented liquors; and not only keeps them 


together, 


much in conſiſtence an 
ſeparated from each other by a commodious percola- | 
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together, embalms the whole, and renders it durable, 
or not ſubject to corruption, but alſo, in great mea- 
ſure, gives them that aromatic, refreſhing, and re- 
ſtorative virtue and effect they have upon the human 


6. This inevitably proves the caſe, whenever Wine is 
evaporated or diſtilled, which conſtantly requires a 

degree of heat ſufficient to convert water into vapour; 
whence the ſpirituous part, being much more volatile 


than the aqueous, flies off together with, or even be- 


fore it, and thus leaves the Wine diſſolved in its tex- | 
ture, and without its foul. | 
Upon which the remaining, ſaline, ſlimy, unctuous 

maſs is ſo diſturbed, as no longer to remain connected, 
but immediately turns thick and turbid, and after- 


wards runs impetuouſly into a kind of corruption, at- 


tended with vapidity and ropineſs. 

All which circumſtances abundantly ſhew the method 
of exhalation to be- abſolutely unfit for condenſing 
Wines, as it ſo many. ways deſtroys the whole vinous 
texture and compages. 


Of the method of condenſing Wines by percolation. 


1. That Wine, ſtrictly and properly ſo called, is of 


a groſſer and thicker body than water, or that the eſ- 


ſential and truly conſtituent parts of Wine may be con- 


ſidered.as ſeparate and diſtin from a ſuperfluous and 
copious aquoſity, appears a priori and a poſteriori. 

2. For, firſt, it is rational to conceive, that a matter 
conſiſting of a collection of ſaline, ſlimy, and unctu- 
ous parts, brought into one | maſs, ſhould have a 
groſſer conſiſtence than pur and ſimple water. 

3. And next, this groſſneſs of the 1 and eſſen- 
tial particles of Wine manifeſts itſelf to the eye, 

1. In thoſe diſeaſes of Wine, wherein they become 


viſcous and ropy, when they not only loſe their trans- 


parency, but may be drawn out and extended like a 
mucus; and do not, upon pouring out, then fall in 
drops, but run down in long ropy ſtrings. * 
2. Ie appears again to the eye, in vinegar grown mo- 
thery, mucilaginous, and tough, ſo as ſometimes to 
afford a denſe ſkin, like leather; which cannot well 
be ſuppoſed to proceed from the water, but from the 
more proper and eſſential parts of the Wine it was 
made of, | | | 
3. But becauſe theſe inſpiſſations may poſſibly be at- 
tributed to ſome ſupernatural diſorder of the Wine, 
we may add, that our method of concentration exhi- 
bits this groſſneſs of parts to the eye, whilſt the Wine 
remains in a perfect ſtate, free from its ſuperfluous 
aquoſity; for here it appears much denſer, and deeper 
in colour; leſs fluid, leſs thin, leſs tranſparent, and 
in every reſpect of a thicker and higher conſiſtence. 
4. Laſtly, This is ſtill more evident in malt liquors, 
which being concentrated in our manner, taſte full and 
thick, almoſt like oil in the mouth, and pour out like 
that, or a thin ſyrup; being at the ſame time alſo 
heightened or concentrated in colour, | 
From the preceding phenomena it ſhould ſeem natu- 
ral, that theſe different 2056 of Wine, which vary fo 
tenuity of matter, might be 


tion: ſo that the aqueous parts, which Appear the 


fineſt, ſhould run through the pores of a r 
ſtrainer, and leave the groſſer behind. Pear 
But the practice hn is clogged with great difficul- 


ties; for, N ' #7 
Firſt, thoſe thin * which have a manifeſt and co- 
pious ſaltneſs, as Wine has, are either ſo attenuated, 


and their groſs part, however thick in compariſon of 


water, is yet ſo ſubtile and penetrating in itſelf, as at 


the. 


the ſame time to paſs the ores of any ordinary ſtrainer; | 


at leaſt, ſuch liquors will, along with their aqueous, 


tranſmit the fineſt and moſt delicate of all their parts, 
and leave the more ſluggiſh, the truly groſſer, or thoſe 
moſt tending to ropineſs, behind. 


. 


— 


— 


It muſt alſo be obſerved, that moſt kinds of Wine be. 
ſides their genuine, ſubſtantial, rich, and eſſential || 


o 
- 


ſuperfluous, and 


. accidental 


_ tural tenacity and clammin 


much therein, that the water itſelf is th 


more immediate, and more intimate effect, upon 
parts of the cloth and other bodies, by means of the 


water. 
This method, however, 
way ſufficient to free the 


may by 
common ſtrainers. 


But all theſe, and the like 1 are trifling and 
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art, have conſtantly joined with them ſome foreign, 
cvailing gummy or mucilaginous 
matter; which, t re 1t inviſcates the nobler part, 
the thicker and groſſer it actually becomes; whilſt 
the other finer portion, which is not clogged with ſuch 
a load, remains more penetrating and active. 

And hence alſo the difficulty of condenſing Wines by 
percolation is increaſed, as this ſubtile ſpirituous part 
paſſes the ſtrainer along with the water. 548 
A contrary difficulty attends the uſe of acloſe ſtrainer, 
ariſing from the groſs mucilaginous particles, either 
interſperſed in the Wine, or cleaving to 
this and other fermented liquors, but eſpecially malt- 
drinks; for theſe viſcous, tenacious, and my 
Na preſently clog and the pores of the 

ainer, and by that means hinder the thinner and 
more watery particles from getting away z and the na- 
of liquors prepared from 
malt, honey, and the like, communicates in the man- 
ner of a mucilage, ſuch a ropineſs, even to the ſu- 
perfluous water, and diffuſes and expands itſelf ſo 
thick- 


ened, and rendered much leſs apt to flow, 
A third difficulty attends this method. by * 
viz, that although it were poſſible to make the ſepa- 
ration, yet the work would proceed ſo ſlow, that the 
more ſubtile, fine, briſk, volatile, and ſpirituous 
parts, which give the pungent taſte and odour, might, 
in the mean time, exhale, and leave the remainin 
Wine flat and vapid; or if this inconvenience — 
be prevented, yet, in ſo tedious an operation, ſome 
rejudicial, fermentative operation would, in all pro- 
bility happen. | 
And, after all, there would ſtill remain a queſtion, as 
to the matter to be uſed to the ſtrainer ; which they 
who have never made any experiment that way might 
Bale 2 of. * 1 N 
For, as the common filters or ſtrainers are generall 
made of paper, linen, or ſome kind of cloth, all ckelt 
readily communicate and impreſs a foreign diſagreea- 


ble taſte to the liquor, eſpecially to Wine if intended 


for condenſation in this manner. | | 
And it may ſeem 1 that even a momentane- 
ous paſſage of condenſed Wine through the cleaneſt 
linen, will give it a remarkable and very diſagreeable 
taſte of the bag, that ſhall continue for many months. 
This happens in a much greater degree to condenſed 
her the ſame manner as the higheſt rectified 
ſpirit or alcohol of Wine will, in many. caſes, per- 
orm a ſolution, immenſely quicker, and more power- 
ful than ſuch a phlegmy ſpirit, though mixed but with 
a tenth proportion of water; for ſo our concentrated, 
or, as we may call it, our rectified Wine, being freed 
from its ſuperfluous phlegm, has a more powerful, 
the 


concentration of its ſpirituous and ſaline „ than 


when its efficacy is weakened by being diluted with 


by percolation, though no 
ine of all its ſupetfluous 
water, may yet be of ſome ſervice, if applied with due 
regard to the difference there is between fermented 
liquor, eſpecially in point of conſiſtence ; and there- 
fore ſome faint or imperfe& imitation of our method 
be had by means of ſuch paper filters, or other 


And, in this view, the common tavern trick, with a 
piece of liſt, when dextrouſly performed, might be 
of ſome ſervice ; for if a long, thick, woollen ſtrin 

be firſt ſoaked in water, and then one end of it — | 
into Wine, whilſt the other end hangs a great. way 
down without the glaſs, it will, in an imperfect man- 
ner, draw away the water from the Wine. 


uſeleſs,” in compariſon of our eaſy, expeditious, and 
perfect manner of effecting the thing 3 to which we 


next proceed, 


= 


— DA 


Of the method of condenſing Wines, and other ſaline ſpi- 


Having ſhewn above; what effect the motion of heat, 
and the action of fire, have upon all fermented li- 


to freeze; the ſuperfluous water contained in the 
Wine will be turned to ice, and leave the proper, 


the quantity lying thin, in pouring out, or otherwiſe, 
will be very apt to freeze anew; and if it be ſet in a | 


ſtance mixed among it be congealable. But the beſt 


large quantity of Wine, as that of ſeveral gallons, 
where the utmoſt exactneſs or prevention of all waſte 
need not be ſo much regarded. ane, 

By this method, there Reeres about one third of the 
whole liquor, and is properly the more pure aqueous 
part thereof; inſomuch that when all the vinous fluid 
is poured. off, to be expoſed to a farther concentration, | 
che ice remaining behind, upon this "firſt emptying, | 
being ſet to thaw gently in a warm place, diſſolves 
into a perfectly aqueous fluid, retaining only a light | 
ſcent, but extremely little of the taſte and colour of | 


WIR 


rituous liquors, by cold. 


| 


quors, and eſpecially upon the finer parts of them, 
and more. directly upon thoſe of Wine; and how 
much they contribute to diſſolve the intimate union 


conſiſts in that union, and connection; we paſs on to 
the conſideration of cold, which, being oppoſite to 
heat, may be ſuppoſed to have different effects; or 
at leaſt, ſuch as otter ſuir the preſent "ay pg 


been adulterated, being in a conſiderable quantity, 


as that of a gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient! 


degree of cold in froſty weather, or in any place 
where the ice continues all the year, and fo be brought 


and truly eſſential part untrozen, unleſs the degree of 
cold ſhould be very intenſe, or the Wine but weak 


an Abu | 
When the froſt is moderate, the experiment has no 
difficuly ; becauſe in that caſe, not above a third or 
fourth part of the ſuperfluous water will be frozen in 
a whole night; but if the cold be very intenſe, the 
beſt way is, at the end of a few hours, when a tole- 
rable quantity is formed, to pour out the remaining 
liquor, and _ it to freeze afreſh by itſelf. And 
1. Becauſe, when the quantity of ice grows large, 
more of the concentrated Wine will be apt to hang 
and lodge in it. 

2. Becauſe it would otherwiſe require a longer time to 
drain away from the ice. 9 
If the veſſel that thus by degrees receives the ſeveral 
parcels of condenſed Wine, be ſuffered to ſtand in the 
cold freezing place where the operation is performed, 


warm place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws again 
EASE ed : 
The condenſed Wine therefore ſhould be emptied in 
ſome place of a moderate temper, as to cold and heat; 
"where neither the ice may diſſolve, nor the vinous ſub- 


OT” 


experiment of all is, to perform the operation with a 


the Wine. 142 | 
If the Wine, now once concentrated, ſhould, by 
longer continuance in the freezing cold, be again con- 


adulterated with ſugar, brandy, or the like. 


perfectly drained away from it, before the ice is ſet to 
melt; whereby it runs into the ſame kind of phlegm, 


the firſt operation. 


| 


of vinous fluids, and change their whole nature, which | 


If any kind of Wine, but rather ſuch as has never | 


gealed to the utmoſt (unleſs the cold were very ſe- 
-vere,) and then again be drained from the ice, there 
ſoon after falls to the bottom of the glaſs it is pour- | 
ed into, a groſs white, and ſhining powder or tartar ; | 
and even the icy part, remaining behind, ſits a | 
little more of this powder, after chawing,' and again, | 
the ſame vinous concentrated matter does the fame | 
upon ſtanding a few days or hours; but the more of | 
it, as the Wine was auſtere or genuine, neat, and un- 


The ice of the ſecond operation differs in no reſpect | 
from that of the firſt,” provided the vinous matter be | 


- excepting only when'the Wine was leſs ſpiriruous, that | 
it taſtes a little more ſaline than the water ſeparated by | 


— 


— 


c 
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operations, is a real concentrated Wine, as appears by 
its colour, conliſtence, taſte; and ſmell;-tor it has 
now all thoſe properties in a greater degree, andas 
much narrower ſpace, than when ſo largely dijuted 
with ſuperfluous water; and therefore becomes a much 
nobler and richer Wine, than without ſuch a contri- 
vance could poſſibly be procured ; for as by this 
means two third parts of phlegm are taken away, in 
the better ſort of Wine, or three fourths in the weak- 
er, what remains muſt needs become highly rich and 


This operation, though it be perſect in Wine, does not 
ſucceed altogether ſo well in rich malt liquors, 

Thus, for example: Having by ſeveral concentra- 
tions reduced a full gallon of ſtrong malt liquor to 
the quantity of a pint and a half; the ice ſeparated 
from it in the firſt concentration, reſolved into a li- 
quor ſomewhat of the colour and taſte of ſmall beer, 
and that obtained at laſt, might have almoſt paſſed 
for ſmall beer, though a flaſhy watery taſte manifeſtly 
predominated in it; but the part that remained un- 
congealed was extremely rich, and for conliſtence 
and taſte, far exceeded the famous double Brunſ- 
wic mum. | x 

In point of ſtrength or ſpirituoſity, it ſeemed per- 
fectly aromatic, and nobly flayoured ; a thing not 
found in common malt liquors; and for conſiſtence, 
it reſembled a dilute ſyrup, and with a pleaſing ſoft- 
neſs, ſheathed the acrimony of the ſpirit, and con- 
cealed the bitterneſs of the Hop, which before was 
very conſiderable. 

The mucilaginous nature, predominant in all malt 
liquors, here occaſions a greater inaccuracy, as not 
ſuffering the condenſed part to get clear and run from 
the ice; but as this liquor is cheaper than Wine, the 
loſs is leſs conſiderable; and not only fo, but if the 
operation were to be performed in large, the thawed 
liquor might be commodiouſly employed in a freſh 
brewing z ſo that, with a ſlight enchireſis, all manner 
of loſs may be prevented. 

And thus likewiſe the phlegm of Wine, ſeparated in 


the operation, may, by a proper ferment, be convert- 


ed into good vinegar, with a great deal of eaſe, and 


moderate profit. 


What a large quantity of water abounds in vinegar, is 
well known to thoſe that are ſkilled in chemiſtry; to 
that a great quantity of vinegar will ſaturate but a 
ſmall one of alkaline ſalt; and again, a deal of vinegar 
is required to diſſolve a little quantity of metal. 

A pint of the ſtrongeſt vinegar will ſcarce diſſolve 
above two drams of iron; or ſaturate more than the 
like quantity of good ſalt of tartar ; but aur method 
of . condenſation effectually remedies this inconveni- 
ence ; and ſo far deprives the vinegar of its ſuperflu- 
ous water, and collects its acetous penetrating ſharp- 
neſs, as to render it extremely powerful ; thus throw- 
ing out five or ſix parts of uſeleſs phlegm, that taſtes 
ſcarce perceptibly acid, and, at the fame time, retain- 
ing the ſtrength and virtue of the whole, in the part 


_ 


remaining uncongealed. - - | 


The aduantages of the method of condenſing Wines by 


Cod. 


un certain," that the beſt and nobleſt Wines, if ex- 


ſed for ſeveral days to the warm open air of the 
ummer, out of a vault, or other proper receptacle, 
will inevitably corrupt and ſpoil, throwing a mouldy 
and mucilaginous matter to their ſurface, and acquir- 


ing a degree of ſtench or vapidity, or at beſt, turning 


to vinegar. On the contrary, che Wine condenſed in 
our manner ſuffers none of theſe changes, upon being 
ſo expoſed; but remains for a long time not only un- 
corrupted, but even unaltered, as we have experienced 
for ſeveral years. i Dos. 2! 5.4 

And as this difference is owing to nothing more than 
freeing the Wine of its ſuperfluous water; it may 
hence be fairly preſumed, that water alone is the prin- 


1 cipal or immediate inſtrument of all the fermentative 
The part which has eſcaped being frozen in both 


motions and changes of vinous liquors. 5 
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We condenſed, in our method, a gallon and a half of 
poor, weak, auſtere, and acid Wine, to about a 
quart, in the winter of the year 1696, and put it in- 
to a glaſs bottle, whereof a third part remained empty, 


and ſtopped it only with a hard wreath of paper; and 
thus it ſtood for the ſpace of two years in my bed- 
chamber, where, during the ſummer, when the wea- 


ther was fair, the windows were open all day long; 


and where alſo, in the winter, other aqueous liquors 


froze. During this time, it was often opened, and 


ſome of it poured out, both to taſte, and otherwiſe to 
uſe; and yet all this time it neither grew mouldy nor 


ſour, nor ſuffered any ſeparation of parts; only de- 
poſited a ſmall quantity of tartar, but retained its ori- 
ginal conſiſtence and taſte entire; except ſome ſmall 
change in both for the better. 

In the ſame manner we concentrated a ſomewhat bet- 
ter kind of Wine to a little more than a fourth part ; 
but the bulk of this did not keep ſo well as the former, 
as having many more taſters, than the auſtere. an 
diſagreeable ſort. | 
When it was by de 
put the remainder into a glaſs, and tied it over with 
a piece of bladder; then ſet it in the ſame place, 
near the former, but could not prevent its being ſip- 
ped away by degrees, till only about three ounces 
were left. = 

This ſmall quantity ſtood all the ſummer, barely co- 
vered with a looſe bladder, without alteration, or 
growing in the leaſt mouldy or acid, and long after re- 
tained its moſt grateful taſte, and quick ſmell ; only 
the latter was ſomewhat weakened thro? the hottle's 
remaining untied down ; and that under this incon- 
venience it ſhould continue ſo perfect and entire: is 
ſurpriſing. X | 

I had in the winter of the year before, condenſed a 
very ſmall quantity of the ſame fort of Wine to half 
an ounce, and put it into an ounce phial, which re- 


mained lightly tied down all the next year in my ordi- | 
nary ſtove room, where it kept without corrupting, till | 


after the end of the winter; when by the unequal, and 


ſometimes violent heating of the room, it became va- 


pid and mouldy. | 


A parcel of vinegar concentrated after the ſame man- | 
ner in the winter 1694, and by that means brought | 


to a corroſive degree of ſharpneſs, which rendered it 


unſit for the table, ſtood in the ſame room with the | 


concentrated Wines, for three whole ſummers and 


winters, without any manner of tendency to corrup- | 


tion, or the ſmalleſt ſigns either of mouldineſs or ro- 


ineſs. 74. | 

Theſe examples and experiments ſufficiently ſhew, that 
liquors thus concentrated, may for a long time be kept 
in a ſtate of perfection with little care. | | 

But there are ſome particular changes of Wines and 
vinegars, thus concentrated, that happen in proceſs 
of time. e | ALS Den 

1. Wines upon being thus concentrated, ſeem to ac- 
quire a more auſtere taſte, than they had originally; 
and no wonder, as the concentration Brings their ſa- 


line and rough matter into a third or fourth of its 


original compaſs; fo that this is no new addition or 
increaſe of the rough taſte, but perhaps ſome degree 
of mitigation thereof, in regard to tlie cloſeneſs 
whereto this rough matter is brought; which, of it- 
ſelf, ought rather to multiply the effect in a greater 
proportion. 1:#4 ; p2 1236'S 

The change may be conceived owing to this, that all 
Wines are obſerved to grow mild and ſoft: by long 


neceſſity we find of frequently filling up the caſks in 


the ſummer months; but in our concentrated Wine, | 
'though ſome tartar be ſucceſſively ſeparated, yet there | 


is found no concurrent evaporation; for the concen- 
trated Wine grows ſoft and mellow in a well - ſtopped 
glaſs, where no ſenſible diminution of the quantity is 
Ix "api ory © YI * 
ut the effect proceeds principally upon a cloſer com- 


taſted away to half a pint, I 
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bination of the groſſer with the ſpirituous part, which 
now wanting water, ſucceſſively throws offt the groſſer 
tartar from the reſt of the mixture. IO IO... 
But beſides this, there ſeems to be another "remark a- 
ble change incident to our concentrated Wines, not 


only in the taſte, but abundantly in the ſmell; for 


although that very auſtere Wine above-mentioned had 
a much milder taſte the third year than the ſecond, 
yet its ſpecific odour perfectly reſembled that of ſack 
or Canary, fo as to be miſtaken for it, from the ſmell 
alone, by good judges, who were acquainted with the 
original flavour of the Wine, from whence it was con- 
centrated. | | Re 

Nor is this change of odour peculiar to Wine alone; 
but concentrated vinegar participates ſomewhat of it, 
we aw put for 8 75 to loſe it, in great 
meaſure, n being left long ſto only with pa- 
per, and bea ofa — 1 * f Y 
And therefore as it is plain, that Wines, and all other 
termented liquors, become much more durable by 


concentration; and yet this durability is here confirm- 
ed and proved from ſmall and inconſiderable quanti- 


ties, wherein they always retain their eſs; it is 
obvious, that if the operation were performed in large, 
a great bulk of the liquor thus concentrated would be 


ſtill immenſely leſs ſubject to alteration from the air 
and heat, which are the two great incentives to fer- 


mentative motion; and that if ſuch ſmall parcels ſuf- 


fered no change for the worſe, much leſs would the 


larger. 


But as theſe concentrated. liquors, by reaſon of their 


conſiderable proportion of ſaline and fine ſpirituous 


parts, have a leſs tendency to diſſolution and corrup- 


tion; ſo, on the contrary, the aqueous part, ſepa- 
rated from them, has a very ſtrong tendency there- 
to; for as it takes from the Wine, and carries off 
with it a little of the mucilaginous and un&uous 
part, and yet is almoſt wholly a mere moveable fluid 
water, that is, the moſt active inſtrument of fermen- 
tative motion, it cannot but preſently fall into cor- 
ruption. LD 

This buſineſs of congelation is not only applicable to 
immediate profit, but alſo paves the way to certain 
matters of curioſity, and ſhews one particular, which, 


though not new, but anciently common-and familiar, 


has yet 2 ſtrangely into diſuſe through the indo- 


lence of mankind. | s 74 | 
As to the point of immediate uſe, it needs no expla- 
nation; for he muſt be very dull indeed, who does 
not immediately perceive, that Wines, &c. by this 
method may be reduced to any degree of vinoſity, 
ſtrength, or perfection. „ 


Thus, for example: If a Wine of a moderate ſtrength 
have a third part of its water taken away, in the form 
of ice, by congelation, the remaining part will there- 
by be doubled in ſtrength and goodneſs; for if in the 


better ſorts of Wines we allow, as we may, one third 


part to be good, or truly vinous, and two third parts 
to be water, then that one third good part is divided 
among the two aqueous parts; whence, if one of the 


two aqueous parts be taken away, that ſame third part 


before divided between the two waters, now remains 


collected or condenſed, in a double proportion, along 


--with but one of them. 0 

But if this concentration be carried up to the utmoſt, 
and practiſed in a large quantity, with a ſomewhat in- 
tenſe cold, it may 3 reduce good Wines to a 
- ſixth ; and this ſmall | 

- be uſed as a quinteſſence, to meliorate, improve, and 
lying; which effect is greatly promoted in them by a 
ſucceſſive ſeparation of their tartar, and a gentle eva- 
poration of ſome part of their water; occaſioning that 


quantity might commodiouſly 


even ſpecificate, ſmaller and low flavoured Wines. 
To conclude; as to the direct and immediate uſe of 


our method of concentration, he who has the ſecret, 


by means of a little, dry, powdery body, of turning 
water into Wine, will not perhaps eaſily divulge the 
capital uſe he may make of the experiment. 


WINE PRESS. [A deſcription of the great taiſſon 
or famed Preſs.] The Preſs, which is a machine, or 


moving power, contrived to ſqueeze the juice out of 
Grapes, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of many pieces of 
timber, placed after different diſpoſitions, Which com- 


poſe 


| 


middle of this hollow they build a | | 
9 whole length, for a foundation, two feet | 


crevices g 


level of the 


WIN 


| poſe three bodies of timber work, cloſely joined to the 
axis, which ſerves as a ſwing, whereby it may de 
moved by the vice. 21 r 


„ 


"The great Preſſes are thirty or thirty-thiee feet long, 
and twelve or fixteen-wide.  To-make one of theſe 


machines, they firſt dig a pit in the ground about four 
feet deep, ſixteen. feet ſquare, in the moſt com- 
modious place where the Preſs is deſigned. In the 


pile of ma- 


thick, and three feet high in ſuch a manner, as to 
have only one foot below the ſurface. of the ; 


then they make a parallel wall, to ſurround the Prefs |. 


from the right g the left, to the extremity of the pit, 


at an equal diſtanes from the pile in the middle, for | 
ſupporting ſome of the timbers, and to prevent the 


earth from falling dawn. into the pit. The ſpace 


between theſe three-lutle walls of three feet depth, 


is neceſſary to give air the wood, to prevent its 
rotting. » - | Sd. 

The wo which-ought- to be from the ſides of the 
beams (which may be placed from the right to the 
left of the Preſs, according to the greateſt convenien- 


cy of the place,) ſhould be epi than the hollow of 


the beams, which ſhall oe ained hereafter; and 


that which is contrived on the bent fide of the beams, 
ſhould be thicker than the ſquare af the baſon, which 
will be more eaſily com nded by what follows. 
Upon the little wall of the middle, they lay a piece 
of timber lengthwiſe, which they call a falſe ſtilling 
upon this, to the ſide of the hollow beams, they place 
a ground plate, which is ſupported by another pile of 
maſonry, which is joined cloſe to the beams, and the 
iles which they croſs; all theſe pieces ſhould be laid 


level, in order to ſupport four ſtillings, which. are 


placed acroſs them at an equal diſtance, Theſe pieces 


ought to extend beyond the wall of the baſon, on the | 


ſide of the beams, about three feet, and be laid 


the piles, to hinder; them from riſing ; there muſt al- 
ways be allowed adeclivity of three or four inches] 20 
ſize, which is chiefly hid in the ground; there muſt 
-alſo be on each fide a large 


from the front to the four ſtillings, in order to faci- 


litate the draining of the wine Into the caſk, which | 


ſhould be placed under the middle, in the fore part of 
the baſon, to receive it from the ſide where the holes 
are bored. 4 % 1 

They afterwards place upon theſe four ſtillings, croſs 
the baſon of the Preſs, ſome pieces of wood called 


- maye ;; theſe-ſhoyld, have their tops level with the 
of the ſtillings, and ought to be cut in notches | 
of four inches in length on 
receiving the maye in ſuch a manner, that they may 


ſides the baſon, for 


be faſtened on each ſide with wedges, after havin 
ut in he middle of the joints potters- earth and. 
Moſs, prevent the wine from getting out at the 
; 8 e are {imply joined to- 

ut fillets or notches, that they may the 


gether w 
— cloſe the dug ends to the middle of the quoins 


their whole length, between the ſtillings and the ſide 
of the laſt pieces of maye; theſe pieces ſhould be 
raiſed in the midule with a ridge, to make a gutter in 
each joint, to facilitate the draining of the wine; the 
alſo make for the ſame purpoſe, a ridge or furrow 
round the extremity of the pieces of mae. 
In the place appointed for the beams; on the right or 
left of the 


which ſupports the baſon, ſerves there inſtead of one 
ſide of the wall to the beams, Which driven into 
the ground at the bottom of the ſaid frame, twelve 
— Jon whkr the iter 

. an | 
which — iy upon which es, put the * 
which are all joined by cramps of wood, except the 
laſt, to which the ſtillings ſerve inſtead of braces. 


They afterwards ere& the maſonry, in which they 


incloſe the ends of the piles, as alſo thoſe of the braces, 
to nt the beams from riſing; theſe piles ought 
to b contrary. to the ſtillings, which ſurround 
or them every three feet, and dove - tailed into 


n, they make a hole big enough to 
erect a frame of maſonry twelve feet deep, eight long, | 
and five broad. One of the three piles of maſonry, 
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P. 
laid in ſuch à manner, that their ſides may occupy 
the middle of the baſon, and they ſhould incline two 


WIN 
the ſquare ſupporters ; the ſpace left between the ma- 


ſonry they do not fill up, that the beams may be pre- 
ſerved from — and that, if occaſion be c 


. 


„ th 
td de 


inches beyond it; the front and ſides muſt be made 
ſmooth and even, but the back and tops muſt be left 
rough; they make a-top, under the pieces of maye, 
a ledge of two or three inches, for ſupport to the 
carriage z the top of the beams is joined with a croſs 


beam, under which is a ſpindle ſupported by a diago- 


nal beam, on which all orce and reſiſtance of the 
Preſs bears; this 7 beam ſhould be cloſely 
n 


faſtened with nails and girders under the heads of the 
beams. In the middle of the other ſide of the baſon, 
they put upon the plate, between the ends of 


the ſtillings, two falſe bearns a little, diſtance from the 
true ones; becauſe it is on this ſide that the axle tree 
is notched to receive the beams, to prevent their re- 
coiling back ; theſe are a little enlarged towards the 
falſe beams ; they ſuſtain theſe with tour croſs pieces 

ſtrong jambs, two on the front, and two on the 


or 
ſides, 9 againſt them, and keep them in 


their places; theſe croſs pieces are borne by the 
ground late and the and let in at the other end 


juſt to the middle of the falſe beams; theſe ought to 


be bored about four feet high, that the moving pins 
_ be put in-there for Fra. mls to reſt upon; theſe 
falſe beams ſhould have holes at the bottoms, to re- 
ceive the wooden „vhich croſs the ground plate, 
and are cut to halt their thickneſs, that they may be 
capable to enter the notches, and be joined with keys 
and CEO they. croſs the falſe beams; they like- 
wiſe bind theſe beams at the top with a-croſs beam, 
and they ſuſtain them again at the bottom with two 
croſs pieces on «their ſides; theſe croſs pieces are 
placed upon the poſts, which are joined into the 


ground plate by a dove-tail, and are borne up hori- 
\ zontall 


piece of maſonry of their own 


eroſs piece to croſs the 
baſon, which binds together the falſe beams with the 


true, both before and behind; theſe they faſten to 


the top of the beams, allowing them a foot and a halt 


declivity to the place where they are mortiſed into the 


falſe-beams. © Don le An 

They alſo make in the ground, on the ſide of the 
falſe beams, ten feet from the baſon, a pit twelve 
feet deep, and ten feet ſquare, to place the two 
blocks, which ſhould join at bottom, and be ſepa- 
rated by the great ends, about two feet above the 2 
face of the ground, in ſuch a manner, that the ſcrew 
may be able to play between them; theſe muſt be 
Joined at bottom to the piles by a ſtrong dove: tail, 
and the piles joined with braces 3 and near the top, 
about fifteen inches from the head, they ſhould be 
bound with girders and pins, to keep them aſunder, 
and prevent their parti The ſpace: between the 


blocks and the piles muſt be filled up with earth, 


which ſhould be well rammed theſe girders ſhould 


be let in ſeven or eight inches to the body of the 


In the middle of the gigders there ſhould be a hole 


to put in the ſcrew, which ſhould there deſcend per- 


e patty and which is rounded to this place, and 
leſſened to a third part of its thickneſs; and a foot 


lower than the girders ought to be a rail placed as a 
ſupports from bottom to top, in a flope, for a reſt 
to the ſc 


rew ; there ſhould be on this rail a plate of 


iron, and an axis to the ſcrew, for its play; the 
-ſcrew muſt be twelve feet long, and thirteen inches 


thick at the top; the ſcrew-tap, or the extremity of 
the ſpiral line, ought to be three inches and a halt, 


and ſhould form an exact ſquare ; the ſcrew ſhould 


croſs a wheel, which is placed three feet from 
the ſurface of the ground, and which in this place 


| ſhould be ſquare, and about an inch and a half of its 
"thickneſs pared off for the [el of the wheel ; this 


wheel ſhould be joined with ſpokes and curb, athwarr, 


into 
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| into which they put divers pegs, that they may be | 
able, with five or ſix men, to give it the neceſſary | 


motion. | 


Laſtly : There ſhould be placed, at five feet from the 


bottom of the baſon, two great beams, which muſt 
| pop between the true and tlie falſe beams; theſe mult 


both ſquared or ared away at the great end, on 


both fides where the beams touch, where they let 
them into a notch, to prevent their coming out; and 
at the back part they put a key, to ſecure them from 
being diſplaced (for they cannot put them into it;) 
but nevertheleſs, in ſuch a manner, that they may 
play between the beams, without changing their po- 
- ſition ; theſe beams ſhould be well fitted to their bed, 
and joined with keys, that they cannot part from 
each other; for they ſhould open inſenſibly from the 


falſe beams, where they ought alſo to ſeparate to the | 
right of the ſcrew, to give place for it. Upon the 


end of theſe beams muſt be joined the nut of the Preſs 
with moveable keys, that by this means it may be 
raiſed or lowered, ſo that the beams may nie and fall 
as a kind of ſwing, which has the keys for its centers 


which are the falſe beams, where the great beans reſt, ] 


and the bag which is upon the baſon. When they 


preſs, before the preſſman raiſes the beam, by means 


of the ſcrew, they lower it on the ſides of the falſe 
beams a little, that they may force the quoins be- 
tween the beams and the ſpurs, which is upon the 
falſe beams, then they lower it with the ſame ſcrew 
from the ſide of the falſe beams. After they have 
moulded the Grapes with the free poles, the planks, 
and the nave, by the help of the wheel which moves 
the ſcrew, they preſs the bag ſtrongly. 

Theſe beams ſhould be two teet and a half thick, and 
if that is not big enough, they put two upon each 
other, and ſometimes three, if it be neceſſary ; theſe 
they join together with nails in different places, both 
on the bed, and in the front, that they may work 
together, as if there were but two; and they raiſe at 


the end of the Preſs, on the ſide of the falſe beams, | 


ſmall hanging ſcaffold or ſteps to go up to ſtrike the 
quoins. | Poe | | 


Of the great framed Preſs. | 


This ſort of Preſs is made like the other, except that 
inſtead of blocks, they uſe a frame. They make a 
great pit in the carth twelve feet deep, and nine feet 
diameter; and, to ſupport the earth, they build a 


wall of ſtone all round it, in the form of a well, 


which ought to be ſeven feet diameter, that they may 
ace a frame of wood work of a ſquare | 


place in this >; 

figure, joined together with poſts, joiſts, ground- 
. and rafters, like a St. Andrew's croſs. In this 
frame they put a ſolid ſtone of about three thouſand 
weight; then they join the ſcrew to the center of the 


frame, that they may be turned together, and ſo keep 


the beams upon the ſtock of the wheel, to preſs the 
- Grapes, in fach a manner as if one man was ſuſpend- 

ed at one end of a pole, which is made faſt at the 
other, and in the middle there is ſomething to preſs, 


At about two or three feet from the ground is a wheel, | 


by means of which, and the weight of the frame, 


they make the ſcrew deſcend, which lowers the beam. | 


The frame ſhould be ten feet high, and four feet nine 
inches ſquare on each front. 
taken of the block Preſſes not to ſcrew them too hard, 
left it break the beams, and ſplit them to pieces, no- 
_ being of greater force than a ſcrew. You muſt 
not fail to make the dove-tails very exact, but above 
all, the ſcrew and the nut ſhould be made artificially 
to their work. | 

Theſe great Preſſes make, at one vat or ſtowage, 
from 'twenty to twenty-five pieces of Wine. One 
may make it leſs by a fourth part, and it will preſs as 
well, when there are not above ten or fifteen pieces 
of wine. In this caſe the pieces ſhould be propor- 


tionably diminiſhed in the bigneſs from what has been 


- deſcribed. | 


The two other croſs timbers of che falſe 


Great care ſhould be |]. 


The pieces of maye, which 
feet long, about nine or ten inches broad; and ſix |. 
«thick. - © * . Nee. 2 

The 
falſe beams, ſx or ſeven inches thick. 


. ſcrew which forms the ſpiral 
1 


and fourteen 
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The nates, length, and thickneſs, of the pieces which 
727 20 compoſe à great Preſs. } 37-4 
The main beams from thirty-rwo to thirty-five feet 


long, and one with another, from two feet and a half 
to three feet thick, | 


The cheeks or fide beams twenty-eight feet long, about 


two feet thick at the bottom, and eighteen inches at 


the. ents IE 55 

The piles twelve feet long, and twelve or thirteen 
inches thick. It muſt be obſerved to make theſe with 
counter dove-tails to thoſe of the cheeks ; the firſt is 
placed at fifteen inches from the bottom of the cheeks; 
one ought to put three from the top, to that which is 
in the ground, and the latter ſhould be even with the 
top of the falſe ſtiller. ; — Pe 
Upon the piles of the cheeks, and upon thoſe of 

the blocks, are placed braces of wood nine feet long, 
and about nine or ten inches thick, to bind them to- 


ther. | 


he ſtillers ſix feet long, and about fifteen or ſixteen 
inches ſquare; _ ' | | | 


The ground plate eighteen feet long, about eighteen 1 


inches broad, and fifteen inches thick. 
The falſe beams fourteen or fifteen feet long, about 
thirteen or fourteen. inches broad, nine inches thick - 
at the bottom, and fix at the top; theſe ought to be 
laned to the ſize of the keys, to ſupport the main 


The croſs piece of the falſe beams fix feet lang, four 
inches broad, and nine or ten thick, _ 

The keys of the beams, to the direction of the worm, 
five feet and a half long, eight inches thick towards 
the _— but reduced to half the ſize in the remaining 
length. OY Ee Rat ks; CE 
The pegs of the keys fourteen inches long, about fiv 
broad, and at leaſt one and a half thick, © 
The two croſs, timbers of the falſe beams about eight 


feet long, four or five- inches thick, and the ſame 


breadth of the falſe beams. 


beams nine 
feet long, and about eight inches thickckcn. 
The poſts ſix feet long, and about eight or nine inches 
thick. 85 S ö 15 | 9. 1 
are at the baſbn, twelyve 


reat croſs timbers, put as a band between 


The two blocks fourteen feet long each; about ftir ö 


teen inches thick at, the head, and twelve at the 
bottom. 5 : | 


The ſcrew fifteen inches at the bottom before it is 
ſquared, thirteen inches, according to'the foot of the 
line, and twelve feet 


ong. N ; | | 
The wheel ten feet diameter, with ſpokes of four 


inches thickneſs, the ſame as the ribs, wp Which 


are wooden pegs for four or five inches high, and one 
diameter, admitting eight or nine men in the circum- 
ference of the e 66, 8 eee N 
The nut of the Preſs ſix feet long, two feet broad, 
inches thick, which ought to be creſted 


with iron. 


The croſs piece of the cheeks five feet long, about a 


foot thick, and of the ſame breadth as the top of the 


cheeks. | 


The ſpurs, which are placed under the ſpindle, be- 


tween the two cheeks, ſhould be of the ſame breadth 
as the cheeks, and thirteen or fourteen inches thick. 


- The girders, which ought to embrace the top of the 


cheeks, muſt be two inches higher than the under 
part of the ſpurs, one foot broad, and about five 
inches thick. | 1 IT © rp 


The ſpindle two feet high, and twelve or four- 


teen inches thick; this is placed between the ſpurs 
and the croſs piece, and croſſes the cheeks and the 


ſpindle with a key, which ought to be worked very 


15 A exact, 


. = * 1 | * 
1 z ©- "4 \ 
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exact, for there it is the whole forte of the Preſs 
aides. Ta 
The quoins two feet about 
broad, and fix or ſeven thick. | 
The frame, in the framed Preſs, ten feet or 
deep, and four feet nine 


fronts. 


nine or ten inches 


inches ſquare, with tour | 


The naye eight feet and a half long, about five inches 
thick one way, and ſix the other. 

All theſe timbers ſhould be Oak, except the ſcrew, 
which ſhould be Elm, which will laſt longer, and the 
ſpindle ſhould be of Walnut. One may make the moſt 
part of theſe timbers longer or ſhorter, according to 
the ſize of the wood made uſe of, 


* 


The deſeription of a ſlight Preſs 


This fort of Preſs is much leſs ble than the 
others, and it alſo preſſes a much leſs quantity of 
Wine, but it is nevertheleſs of great uſe for private 
E who have no great vintage, where this will 

ſufficient, for it will make cight or ten pieces of 
Wine at each running, 

The conſtruction of this flight Preſs is much the ſame 

with that of the other Preſſes, but I ſhall explain 

wherein they differ. 

The pit which is made in the earth ought to be four 
feet deep, fourteen broad, and eighteen long, more 


of leſs, according to the ſize of the intended Prefs. | 
They make three little walls of free-ſtone croſs - the 


Prefs, which occupies the bottom of the ſquare of 
the baſon; they make the walls in the middle two 
feet, and thoſe on the ſides two and a half thick. An 
opening mult be left in the middle of each of the 
ſide walls, about twenty inches ſquare, to place the 
two cheeks. one oppoſite to the other on each ſide of 


the baſon, which ſhould incline an inch and a half | 


towards the haſon; theſe muſt be ſquared and planed 


on three ſides, from the top of the ſtillings, but the 


top ſhould remain rough. In theſe ſides, which are 
towards the baſon, they make a notch at the height 
of two feet and a half from the baſon, three inches 
broad, four inches deep, and two feet high in aſcend- 
ing towards the head; | 
. They place the falſe ſtillings upon the middle wall; 
and upon each of the other they place two piles, which 
embrace the cheeks, and are joined to them by ſquare 
ſupporters and,dove-tails, In croſſing the piles and 
the falſe ſtillings, they put the four ſtillings in notches 
as in the other Preſſes; thoſe of the middle embrace 
the cheeks, and are joined to them as the piles are, 
and ſhould extend beyond the piles, which are be- 
hind the cheeks eight or nine inches. The top of the 
ſtillings ought to be notched. an inch and a half, fit to 
receive the piles to keep the whole together; then 
they put upon theſe the pieces of maye, which they 
cloſe, as hath, been already ſaid, and the baſon is the 
ſame with the other Preſſes. 
The ſpindle of the ſcrew ought to be ſeven or eight 
inches longer than the back of the cheeks, and em- 


| 


brace them in their thickeſt parts; this is placed upon 


— 


them, and ſupported upon the keys, which croſs the 
cheeks, by nails, and muſt be ſtayed behind the 
cheeks with a key; alſo in front with four iron bars, 
making a ſquare of a foot and a half, bored at the 
four corners with pins and nails four or five inches 
long towards the ſcrew-tap. Upon the ſpindle they 
lay planks, of the ſame length, which they croſs in 
ſuch a manner, that their ends are turned towards the 
front of the Preſs ; upon theſe planks they lay two 
croſs pieces of the ſame length as the ſpindle, which 
embrace the top of the cheeks under their heads; they 
let them in at each end in front, where they are join- 
ed. Theſe croſs pieces and the cheeks ought to be 
nailed together, and they muſt put four croſs timbers, 
which ſhould take hold of the head of the beams, and 
reach half the length of the head pieces, for a ſup- 
port to each, 

They afterwards make a ſcrew. with the ſame inſtru- 
ment as that of the other Preſs, with a ſquare at bot- 
tom, to join it to a wheel, which ſhould be laid hori- 
zontally well conſolidated with the ſcrew, and joined 
with ribs and ſpokes a foot wide croſſwiſe; theſe 
ſpokes ought to project out of the ribs three or four 
inches of half their width, to be. able to contain the 
rope, which muſt be round the wheel. Under the 
centre of the wheel they place a ſtandard of the length 
of the ſpace between the cheeks, and eight inches 
thick or more, to make a ſort of tenon at each end, 


which goes into the notch of the cheeks. The ſtandard 


ſhould be ſuſtained. by an WK which goes in at 
the end of the ſcrew, to be. held ſuſpended by it, in 
ſuch a manner that, it may waggle. In order to this, 
the end of the pin which is under the ſtandard, ſhould 
play with the key which holds it at the other end of 
the ſcrew. 

At ten or twelve feet from the Preſs they place a 
wheel, either horizontally or perpendicularly, with an 
axle- tree, which,ought to play in the fliers of wood, 
well fixed; they bind to the wheel, which is at the 
top of the baſon, to one of the ſpokes; or one of the 


| Pins which is driven in for this purpoſe, the eilet hole 


of a great rope two inches and a half diameter. 
They can turn the wheel once or twice round with 
the hand, before they take hold of the, rope, which 

| n ought 
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ought to go round the wheel five or ſix times, and be 
faſtened at the other end to that which is at the ſide of 
the Preſs. They employ ſeven or eight men to turn 
this wheel. It is of great conſequence to obſerve, that 
when there is no more than one turn and a half of 
the rope above the wheel, and if there is another bag to 
preſs, they ſhould remit two or three turns of the ro 

ro the wheel to finiſh the preſſing, otherwiſe they 
would riſque the breakin of the wheel at the bot- 
tom, and laming the preſſers. When the bag is ſuf- 
ficiently preſſed, they ſtop the perpendicular wheel 
for half an hour, to allow time for the wine to drain 
off. In this ſort of Preſs, there is nothing but the 
ſtandard Preſſes, which is borne by the nave, and ſup- 
plies the place of the great beams which are in the 
other Preſſes. There ought to be one experienced 


man, to whom the others ought to be obedient, to con- 
duct the preſſing, and to cut and chop the mare as | 


often as it ſhall need. 
The particular pieces of a ſlight Preſs. 


The two cheeks, ſixteen feet long, and about eighteen 
or twenty inches thick. | 


The ſpindle, fifteen or ſixteen feet long, and about | 


three wide. 


The head-piece, fixteen feet long, and about thirteen 


or fourteen inches thick. | 


The croſs timbers, fix feet long, and about ſix or ſe- | 


ven inches thick. 

The piles, twelve feet long, and about twelve or thir- 
teen inches thick. | 

The ſcrew, ſeven or eight feet long, about thirteen 
inches thick to the ſpiral line, and ſixteen inches at 
the bottom, fitted to a ſquare; this ſhould be notched 
in that place two inches, for 7 the wheel. 

The ſtandard twelve feet and a half long, ſeventeen or 
eighteen inches broad in the middle, and ten at the 
ends, and eight or ten inches thick in the middle, re- 
duced to ſix or ſeven at the ends. h 

The middle wheel, nine feet diameter, and ten or ele- 
ven inches thick. 

The perpendicular wheel of an equal diameter, and 
five or fix inches thick in every part of the timber. 
The axle-tree ten or eleven feet long, and eight inches 
diameter. | | 

The falſe ſtillings, and the pieces of maye, ought to 
be the ſame as in the other Preſſes in every part. 
The ſtillings, eighteen feet long, and the ſame breadrh 
and thickneſs, as in the other Preſſes. 

The nave, as in the other Preſſes, that is to ſay, ſeven 
or eight feet long, and five or ſix inches ſquare. 

This deſcription of the different ſorts of Preſſes 
which are uſed in Champagne, together with the 
annexed plates, will, it is hoped, be ſufficient 
to inſtruct a workman how to erect either of the 
ſorts here exhibited. h 

WINTER. [Prognoſtics of a hard Winter.] The 

Lord Bacon gives theſe as ſigns or forerunners of a 

hard winter : 

If ſtone or wainſcot, that has been uſed to ſweat (as 

it is called), be more dry in the beginning of winter, 
or the drops of eaves of houſes come down more ſlowly 

than they uſed to do, it portends a hard and froſty 


Winter. The reaſon is, that it ſhews an inclination | 
in the air to dry weather, which, in the Winter time, 


is always joined with froſt. 

Generally a moiſt and cool ſummer betokens a hard 
Winter likely to enſue. The reaſon is, that the va- 
pours of the earth, not being diſſipated by the ſun in 
the ſummer, do rebound upon the Winter. 


A hot and dry ſummer, eſpecially if the heat and 
drought extend far- in September, betokens an open 


beginning of Winter, and cold to ſucceed towards the 
latter part of the Winter, and in the beginning of the 
ſpring ; for all that time the former heat and drought 
bear the ſway, and the vapours are not ſufficiently 
multiplied. 

An open and warm Winter portends a hot and dry 
ſummer; for the yapours diſperſe into the Winter 


— 


, 
| 
| 
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ſhowers ; wheteas cold and froſt keep them in, and 
—_— them into the late ſpring and ſummer fol- 
wing. rr | | 
The Suncty have made this obſervation, that 
thoſe years in which there are ſtore of Haws and Heps, 
commonly portend cold Winters; the natural cauſe 
of this may be the want of heat, and abundance of 
moiſture, in the ſammer preceding, which puts forth 
thoſe fruits, and muſt of neceſſity leave a great quan- 
tity of cold vapours undiſſipated, which cauſes the 
cold of the following Winter. 
When birds lay up Haws ana Sloes, and other ſtores, 
in old neſts, and hollow trees, it is a figh of a hard 
Winter approaching. | 
If fowls or birds, which uſed at certain ſeaſons to 
change countries, come earlier than the uſual time, 
they thew the temperature of the weather, according 
to that country from whence they came; as the Win- 
ter birds, fieldfares, ſnipes, woodcocks, &c. 


If they come earlier, and out of the northern coun- 


tries, they intimate cold Winters likely to enſue with 


us. *And'1F it be in the fame country, they ſhew a 
temperature of ſeaſon, like that of the ſeaſon in which 
they come, as bats, cuckoos, nightingales, and ſwal- 
lows, which come towards ſummer, if they come early, 
it is a ſign of a hot ſummer to follow. Cold dews, 
and morning rains, about Bartholomew-tide, and hoar 
froſts in the morning about Michaelmas, foretel a hard 
Winter. | 
When ſea pyes flock from ſalt to freſh water, it ſigni- 
fies a ſudden alteration of weather to much cold. 


WINTERANTIA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 636. Winter's 


Bark. 
The CHARACTERS are, | . 
The empalement of the flower is bell-ſhaped, compoſed of 


three roundiſb concave lobes ;, the flower has five oblong 


ſeffile petals, which are longer than the empalement, and a 


conical cup-ſhaped netlarium, which is concave and the 


length of the petals : it hath no ſtamina, but linear, pa- 
rallel, diſtint ſummits, fitting on the outſide of the necta- 
rium, with an oval germen within the nectarium, ſupport- 
ing a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by three obtuſe ftigmas; 
the germen afterward becomes a round berry, having three 
cells, containing two beart-ſhnped ſeeds. 

This genus is ranged in the firſt ſection of Linnæus's 
tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants whoſe flowers 
have ten ſtamina or ſummits and one ſtyle. 

We have but one Sprcixs of this genus, viz. 


WiNnTERANIA (Canella.) Lin, Sp. Plant. !636. Caſſia 


| umbilical calyx at their top, incloſing ſhining black 


Cinnamomea, ſc. Cinnamomum ſylveſtre, Barhaden- 
dium. Pluk. Alm. 89. tab. 169. f. 7. Wild Cinnamon, 
or Caſſia of Barbadoes. i . 

This tree grows naturally in moſt of the Engliſh iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, where it riſes to the height of 
about twenty feet; the ſtem is generally furniſhed 
with branches from the ground to the top, covered 
with a light Aſh-coloured, bark, and garniſhed pretty 
cloſely with oblong leaves about two inches and a half 
long, which are narrow at their footſtalks, but at 
their extremity, where they are enlarged and rounded, 
they are a full inch broad, of a light or pale green co- 
lour, ſtanding upon ſhort foor-ſtalks; they are placed 
without order toward the end of the branches, where 
the flowers come out almoſt inform of an umbel, which 
are compoſed of five oblong perals of a ſcarlet colour 
theſe are ſucceeded' by roundiſh berries, having an 


ſeeds. 


nc. —— — „ — - 


The whole plant, bark, leaves and fruit, are very 
aromatic, and has much the taſte of ſpiced ginger- 
bread. | | 


The bark is much uſed by the inhabitants as a * to 
c 


reliſh their viands, and alſo in medicine to diſcharge 
phlegm; though it is much doubted whether it is 
the ſame with the bark-which was brought by Captain 
Winter, from the Streights of Magellan. 


As this tree is a native of hot climates: ſo it is too ten- 


der to live in England out of a ſtove.” I raiſed ſeve- 
ral of theſe plants from ſeeds, which were ſent me from 
Antigua a few years paſt, ſome of which are grown 

| four 


\ 
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_ .. four or five feet high; and one old plant which came 
from Barbadoes ſeveral years ſince, is more than twelve 


feer high, but has not yet produced any flowers. 
Theſe plants require to be plunged into a tan-bed in 
the ſtove, and in winter ſhauld be ſparingly watered, 


but in ſummer they ſhould have it in greater plenty; 


when alſo they ſhould have a good ſhare of air admit- 


ted to them when the weather is warm. With this | 


management the plants may be preſerved very well, 
but they are difficult to propagate ; for I have laid 
down many of their under branches into the earth, 
but not one in twelve has put out roots: I have alſo 

lanted cuttings with as little ſucceſs ſo that the 
ureſt method is to procure freſh ſeeds from America. 


WOODS and groves are the greaes ornaments to a 


country ſeat, therefore every cat is greatly defective 
without them; Wood and water being abſolutely 
neceſlary to. render a place agreeable and pleaſant. 
Where thete are Woods already grown to a large ſize, 
ſo ſituated as to be taken into the garden or park, or 
ſo nearly adjoining, as that an eaſy communication may 
be made from the garden to the wood; they may be 
ſo contrived by cutting of winding walks through 


them, as to render them the moſt delightful and 


pleaſant parts of a ſeat (eſpecially in the heat of ſum- 
mer), when thoſe walks afford a goodly ſhade from 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun. 

As I have already treated of the uſe and beauty of 
wilderneſſes, and have given directions for the making 


and planting of them, I ſhall not enlarge much upon 


that head in this place; therefore I ſhall only give 
ſome ſhort inſtructions, for the cutting and making 


of theſe Wood walks in thoſe places where perſons are 


ſo happy as to have any grown Woods, ſo ſituated as 
to be near the habitation, and are either taken into 
the garden, or walks made from the houſe or garden, 
leading to them; as alſo how to plant and decorate 
the ſides of theſe walks with ſhrubs and flowers, fo 
as to render them agreeable and pleaſant ; and then I 
ſhall more fully treat of the method to raiſe and im- 


prove Woods, ſo as to be of the greateſt advantage to 


the poſſeſſor, and a public benefit to the nation. 

Where perſons have the convenience of grown Woods 
near their habitation, ſo as that there may be an eaſy 
communication from one to the other, there will be 


them much pleaſanter than any new plantation can poſ- 
ſibly arrive to within the compaſs of twenty years, 
where the trees make the greateſt progreſs in their 


ee and in ſuch places where their growth is flow, 


ere cannot be expected ſhade equal to the grown 
Woods, in double that number of years ; but there is 
not only the pleaſure of enjoying a preſent ſhade from 
theſe Woods, but alſo a great expence ſaved in the 
planting, of, Wilderneſſes; which, if they are large, and 
the trees to he purchaſed, will amount to no ſmall ſum. 
If the Wood is ſo ſituated, as that the garden may be 


- contrived between the houſe and that, then the walk 


into the Wood ſhould be made as near to the houſe as 
poſlible, that there may not be too much open ſpace 
to walk through in order to get into the ſhade; if the 
Wood is of ſmall extent, then there will be a neceſſity 
for twiſting the walks pretty much, ſo as to make as 


but there ſhould be care taken not to bring the turns 


fo near cach other, as that the two walks may be ex- 
poſed to each other, for want of a ſufficient thickneſs 
of Wood between; but where the Wood is large, the 


twiſts of the walks ſnould not approach nearer to each 
other than fifty or ſixty feet; or in very large Woods, 
they ſnould be at a greater diſtance; becauſe, when 


the under Wood is cut down, which will be abſolutely 
neceſſary every tenth or twelfth year, according to its 


growth, then the walks will be quice open, until the 


under Wood grows up again, unleſs a border of 


ubs, intermixed with ſome evergreens, is planted 


by the ſides of the Walks, which is what I would re- 


commend, as this will greatly add to the pleaſure of 
theſe walks. e. 


— 


— —_— 


little occaſion for wilderneſſes in the garden; ſince | 
the natural Woods may be ſo contrived as to render 


much walking as the compals of ground will admit; 


— * 
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Theſe Wood- walks ſhould not be leſs than eight or 
nine feet broad in ſmall Woods; but in large ones fif. 
teen feet will not be too much, and on each ſide of 
the Walks. The border of ſhrubs and evergreens 
may be nine or ten feet broad; which may be fo ma- 
naged, as to ſhut out the view from one part of the 
walk to the other, at thoſe times when the under 
Wood is cut down, at which times there will be an 
abſolute occaſion for ſuch ' plantations ; and at all 
times they will afford great pleaſure, by adding to the 
variety, as alſo by their fragrant odour. The part. 
cular forts of ſhrubs which will thrive in the ſhade of 
Woods, as alſo the flowers proper to plant near thele 
walks, are mentioned in Teparare liits, at the end of 
this work, ſo I ſhall not intert them in this place. 
The former method which was practiſed in cutting of 
theſe walks through Woods, was to have them as 
ſtrait as poſſible, ſo that there was much trouble to 
make ſights through the Woods, for direction how. to 
cut them; but where this was practiſed, every tree 
which ſtood in the line, good and bad, were cur 
down, and many times boggy or bad ground was 
taken into the walks; ſo that an expence of draining 
and levelling, was neceſſary to render them proper for 
walking on; beſides this, there were many ther in- 
conveniencies attending theſe ſtrait cuts through 
Woods, as, firſt, by letting in a great draught of air, 
which in windy weather renders the walks unpleaſant; 
and theſe cuts will alſo appear at a great diſtance from 
the Woods, which will have a very bad effect; there- 
fore the modern practice of twiſting the walks through 
Woods, is to be preferred. In the cutting of the: 
walks, there ſhould be particular care taken to lead 
them over the ſmootheſt and ſoundeſt part of the 
round, as alſo to avoid cutting down the good trees; 
o that whenever theſe ſtand in the way, it will be bet- 
ter to lead the walk on one fide, than to have the 
tree ſtand in the middle; for although ſome perſons 


may contend for the beauty of ſuch trees which are 


left ſtanding in walks, yet it mult be allowed, that un- 
leſs the walk is made much broader in thoſe places 
than in the other, the trees will occaſion obſtructions 
to the walkers, eſpecially when two or three perſons 
are walking together, ſo that it will be much better 
to have the walks entirely clear from trees; and where 
any large-ſpreading trees ſtand near the walk, to cut 


away the ſmall Wood, ſo as to make an opening round 


the trees, where there may be ſome ſeats placed, for 
perſons to reſt under the ſhade. The turns made in 
theſe walks ſhould be as eaſy and natural as poſſi- 
ble; nor ſhould there be too many of them, for that 
will render the walking through them diſagreeable; 


- therefore the great- ſkill in making of theſe walks 


is, to make the turns ſo eaſy as not to appear like 
a work of art, nor to extend them ſtrait to ſo 
great length, as that perſons who may be walking at 


a a great diſtance, may be 2 to the ſight of each 


other; both theſe extremes ſhould be avoided as much 
as poſſible, ſince they are equally diſagreeable to per- 
ſons of true taſte. When a Wood is properly ma- 
naged in this way, and a few places properly left like 
an open grove, where there are ſome large trees ſo ſi- 
tuated as to form them, there can be no greater orna- 
ment to a fine ſeat than ſuch a Wood. | 

We ſhall now treat of the culture of Woods for profit 
to the poſſeſſor, and for the public benefit of the nation. 
The great deſtruction of the Woods and foreſts which 
has been of late years made in this country, ſhould 
alarm every perſon who wiſhes well to it; ſince there 
is nothing which ſeems more fatally to threaten a 
weakening, if not a diſſolution, of the ſtrength of 
this once famous and flouriſhing nation, than the nc- 
torious decay of its timber; and as this devaſtation 
has ſpread through every part of the country, ſo un- 
leſs ſome expedient be ſeriouſly and ſpeedily reſolved 
on, to put a ſtop to this deſtruction of the timber, and 
alſo for the future increaſe of it, one of the moſt glo- 
rious bulwarks of this nation will, in àa few years, be 
wanting to it. | | 


And 
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And as there are ſmall hopes of this being remedied 
by thole intruſted with the care of the public Woods, 
ſince their private intereſt is ſo much better advanced 
by the deſtroying the timber, which they were appointed 
to preſerve: therefore, unleſs private perſons can be 
prevailed on to improve their eſtates, by encouraging 
the growth of timber, it is greatly to be feared, that 
in an age there will be a want of it for the ſupply of 
the navy; which, whenever it happens, muſt put a 

eriod to the trade of this country. 
ft has been often urged, by perſons whoſe judgment 
in other affairs might be depended on, that the great 
plantations, which, for ſeveral years paſt, have been 
carried on in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, will be of 
public benefit, by the propagation of timber; but in 
this they are greatly miſtaken ; 'for in moſt of the 

lantations which have been made for years paſt, there 
E been little regard had to the propagation of tim- 
ber; preſent ſhade and ſhelter have been principally 
conſidered ; and in order to obtain theſe ſoon, great 

numbers of trees have been taken out of Woods, 
| hedge rows, &c. which, if they had remained in their 
firſt ſituation, might in time have afforded good timber; 
but by being tranſplanted large, are abſolutely rendered 
unfit for any uſe but fuel; to that the great quantity 
of plantations which have been made, F fear, will ra- 
ther prejudice than be of uſe, to the improvement of 
timber; nor is there any other method of increaſing the 
uſeful timber of this country, than by ſowing the Reds 
in the places where they are to remain; or in ſuch ſi- 
tuations, where there are plenty of Oaks in the neigh- 
bourhood, if the ground is properly fenced, to keep 
- Hut cattle and vermin, the Acorns which drop from 
thoſe trees will ſoon produce plenty of young trees 


which, if properly taken care of, will ſoon grow to | 


Woods. 

Lhe two molt ſubſtantial timbers of this country are 

the Oak and Cheſtnut, though the latter has been of 

late years almoſt entirely deſtroyed in England, ſo that 

there are ſcarce any remains of trees of ſize in the 

Woods at preſent ; but there can be no doubt of this 

tree having been one of the moſt common trees of this 
country, as may be proved by the old buildings in 

moſt parts of England, in which the greateſt part of 
the timber 1s Cheſinut. But as I have already treated 

largely of the method of propagating both theſe trees 

for profit, under their reſpective titles, I ſhall not re- 
peat it here. Next to theſe, the Elm is eſteemed as a 
profitable timber; but of theſe there are few culti- 

vated in Woods, eſpecially in the ſouth part of Eng- 

land, where they chiefly grow in hedge rows, or plan- 

tations near houſes; but in the north-weſt part of Eng- 

land, there are numbers of very large trees of the 
Witch-Elm growing in parks, and ſome in Woods, 


as if that tree was a native of this country, which has | 
been much doubted ; though as this tree propagares | 


itſelf by ſeeds, it may be deemed an indigenous plant 
in England. | | | | 8 
The Beech is another tree common in the Woods, eſ- 


\ pecially upon the chalky bills of Buckinghamſhire, | 
ent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, where there are ſome 


very large Woods, entirely of this ſort; ſome of which 
have been of long ſtanding, as appears by the age of 
the trees; but whether this tree is a native of this 
country, has been a point often diſputed. . 

The Aſh is a very profitable tree, and of quick 
growth; ſo that in leſs than an age, the trees will ar- 
rive to a large ſize from tlie ſeeds; therefore a perſon 
may hope to reap the profits of his labour, who ſows 
the leeds ; but this is not a beautiful tree to ſtand near 
a habitation, being late in the ſpring in putting out its 


leaves, and the firſt that ſheds them in autumn; nor is ö 


a friendly tree to whatever grows near it, the roots 
drawing away all the nouriſhment of the ground, 
whereby the trees or plants which grow near are de- 
payed of it; ſo that where the Aſh-tree grows in 

edge rows, the hedge rows in a few years are entirely 
deſtroyed ; and if they are in paſture grounds, and 


the cows'browze on them, the butter made with their | 


milk will be bad; for which reaſon the Aſh ſhould be 


| 
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ſowyn ſeparate in lands which 1e incloſed, where cat- 


tle are not permitted to come, and at a diſtanee from 


- the habitation, | | 
Upon fandy or rocky ſoils, the Scotch Pine will thrive ' 


exceedingly, and turn to great advaritage to the 
planter, provided the plants are planted young, and 
treated in the manner directed in the article Pixvs, to 
which the reader is deſired to turn, to avoid repetition. 
There are alſo ſeveral aquatic trees, which are very pro- 
fitable to thoſe who have low marſhy lands, where the 
harder kinds of timber will not thrive ; theſe are the 
Poplars of ſeveral ſorts, the Willow, Alder, &c. but 
as theſe,” and all the other kinds of trees, have been 
fully treated of, both as to their propagation and uſes, 
and alſo an account of the different ſoils in which each 
wilt thrive beſt, under their reſpective titles, the reader 
is referred to them for farther information; and I ſhall 


next treat of the 7 management of Woods, of 


whatever kinds of trees they are compoſed. 

Where there are young Woods, great care muſt be 
taken of the fences; for if cattle ſhould get in among 
the trees, eſpecially while they are young, they will 
in a ſhort time do infinite damage-to them, by browz- 
ing on the branches, or barking the trees; ſo that 
during the firſt twenty years of their growth, they 
ſhould be ſecured from hares and rabbets, other- 
wiſe in ſevere froſt, or when the ground is covered 
with ſnow, whereby they aredeprivedof other food, they 
get into the Woods, and eat off the bark from the young 
trees, and gnaw all the branches within their reach; 
ſo that in a few days, where there are plenty of theſe 


animals, there may be ſuch deſtruction made among 


the young trees, as cannot be retrieved, but by cut- 
ting them down to the ground, which will be a loſs 
of ſeveral years; therefore thoſe perſons who have the 
cace of young Woods, ſhould be very diligent in 
froſty weather, in looking over the trees, and ſtopping 
the holes in the fences, to keep out all vermin. 
Another care to be taken of young Woods, 1s the 
thinning the trees from time to time, as they increaſe 
in their growth; but in doing of this, there muſt be 
reat caution uſed; for it ſhould be gradually per- 
formed, ſo as not to open the trees too much, to let 
the cold air among them, which will greatly-retard 
their growth; nor ſhould the trees be left 1 cloſe, 
as to draw each other up like May-poles, but rather 
obſerve a medium in this work, cutting down a. few 
each year, according as there may be neceſlity for it, 


being careful not to permit thoſe to ſtand, which may 


ſpoil the growth of the neighbouring trees, always ob- 
— to leave thoſe trees which are the moſt pro- 
miſing. 
The * trees in theſe Woods ſhould not be lop- 
ped or pruned, for the more they are cut, the leſs the 
will increaſe in bulk; every branch which is. cut off, 
will rob the tree of its nouriſhment, in proportion to 
the ſize of the branch; therefore the hatchet ſhould 
not be ſuffered to come into young Woods, unleſs in 
the hands of ſkilful perſons. Were e 
Where perſons have more regard to the future welfare 
of the timber than their immediate profit, the under 
Wood ſhould be grubbed up as the trees advance, 
that the roots may have the whole benefit of the ſoil, 
and their ſtems enjoy the free air; without which, 
their ſtems are generally covered with Moſs, and their 
rowth greatly ſtinted; as may be obſerved in all ſuch 
Woods, where there 1s any quantity of under Wood 
remaining; in which places it is rarely found, that 
the trees do ever grow to a large ſize; therefore where 
large timber is deſired, the trees muſt have room to 
extend their roots and branches, without which it can- 
not. be expected ; but from a covetous temper, many 
le let their under Wood remain as long as it will 
ive; for as the timber increaſes, the under Wood 
will be gradually decaying, by the {hade and drip of 
the large trees; ſo that by this method the timber 


ſuffers more in a few years, than the value of the un- 


der Wood; therefore, by encleavouring to have both, 
neither of them can be ſo good, as where they are 
ſeparately preſerved. 
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If perſons who have eſtates would be careful to nurſe 
up trees in their hedge rows, it would in time become 
a fortune to their ſucceſiors, as hereby the timber 
growing in the hedges may be worth more than the 
treehold of the eſtate, which has often been the caſe 
with eſtates, from which their poſſeſſors have cut down 
timber for fortunes for their younger children ; the 
frequency of this ſhould encourage perſons to be a 


little more attentive to the growth and preſervation of 


young Woods, ſince the expence trouble is not 


great, and the future profit very certain; beſides, the | 


pleaſure of ſeeing trees of a man's own ſowing make 
yearly advances, muſt be very great to thoſe who have 
any reliſh for country amuſements, 

There are ſeveral perſons who plant copſes for cutting 
every ten or twelve years, according to their growth. 
Theſe are uſually planted in autumn, either with ſtools 


or young plants, which are drawn out of the Woods ; 


the latter ſhould always be preferred to the former. 
Theſe copſes are commonly planted with ſeveral forts 
of trees, as Oak, Beech, Cheſtnut, Aſh, Birch, Wil- 
low, &c. but the Aſh and Cheſtnut are the moſt pro- 


fitable, where they grow kindly, becauſe the poles of 


Aſh are very valuable ; theſe alſo are good for hoops, 


ſo that there is no danger of having ſale for theſe copſe | 
Woods when they are fit for cutting ; but where the 


copſes are intended to remain, there ſhould be no 
ſtandard-trees left for timber; becauſe as the heads of 
the trees ſpread, and overtop the under Wood, it will 
cauſe that to decay ; and where the ſtandards are left 
upon the ſtumps of the copſe Wood, they will never 
grow to a large ſize, nor will the timber be ſo valu- 
able as that 2 immediately from a young root; 
therefore whoever will make the experiment, will be 


convinced, that it is more for the advantage of both, | | 


to keep them in diſtint Woods. 
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But where perſons plant copſes upon land free from 
trees, it will be the better method to ſow the ſeeds, 
eſpecially if. Cheſtnut, Oak or Beech, are the trees 
intended ; to m it is a prevailing opinion with 
the generality of perſons, that by planting they ſave 
time, yet I am ſure of the contrary for if the ſeed: 
ling plants are kept clear from weeds, they will in 
eight or ten years out-grow thoſe which are planted, 
and theſe unmoved copſes will continue much longer 
in vigour than the other; ſo that for either timber or 
copſe Wood, the beſt method is to p the ground 
well, and ſecure the fences, and ſow the ſeeds, which 
is ſo far from loſing, that in twenty years it will be 
5 to gain time, which is what every planter wiſhes 
to do. ' 
The uſual time of felling timber is from November to 
February, at which time the ſap in the trees is hard- 
ened; for when the ſap is flowing in the trees, if they 
are cut down, the worm will take the timber, and 
cauſe it to decay very ſoon; therefore if the durable- 
neſs of the timber is conſidered, the trees ſhould al- 
ways be cut in the winter months ; but as the bark of 
the Oak is ſo valuable for tanning leather, there has 
been a law paſſed, to oblige perſons to cut theſe trees 
during the ſpring ſeaſon, when the bark will readily 
| off; by which the timber is rendered unñt for 
uilding either ſhips or houſes, as it will be very ſub- 


jet to caſt, rift, or twine, and the worm will ſoon take 


it; therefore it would be more for the public bene- 
fit, if a law were enacted, to oblige every perſon to 
ſtrip off the bark of ſuch trees as are deſigned to be 
cut down in the ſpring, leaving the trees with their 
branches ſtanding till * following winter, which will 
be found to anſwer both purpoſes well. 
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ww F'ANTHIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 438. tab. 


25%. Lin. Gen. Plant. 937. Leſſer Burdock. 
The ChARACTERSs are, 

Ii hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. 

The male flowers have a common ſcaly empalement ; they are 

compoſed of ſeveral tubulous funnel-ſhaped florets, which 

are equal, and diſpoſed in a hemiſphere ; they are cut into 


five ſegments at the top, and have each five very ſmall 
| Rtamina, terminated by erett parallel ſummits. The female 
| flowers are fituated under the male by pairs ; they bave | 
no petals or ſtamina, but they are ſucceeded by oblong, 


oval, prickly fruit, having two cells, each including one 
oblong ſeed, convex on one fide, and plain on the other. 

This genus is ranged in Dr. Linnæus's firſt ſection 
of his twenty-firſt claſs, which contains the plants 


which have ſeparate male and female flowers, and | 


the male flowers have five ſtamina. 
The Speis are, 


mi-ovatis ſubtrilobis. Lin. Sp. 1400. Cenmda Aun- 


— 


1. XANMTHIUM (Strumarium) caule inermi, foliis corda- | 
tis trinervatis. Hort. Cliff, Xanthium with ax unarmed | 
ſtalk, and htart-ſhaped leaves having three veins. Xan- 
- thium ſive Lappa minor. J. B. 3. 572. Leſſer Burdock. 
2, XanTHIUM (Canadenſe) caule inermi, foliis cuneifor- 


U 


E 
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thium with an unarmed ſtalk, and oval wedge-ſhaped 


leaves, having almoſt three lobes. Xanthium majus Ca- 
nadenſe. H. L. 635. Greateſt Canada Burdock. 


3. XANTHIUM (om) ſpinis ternatis. Hort. Upſal. 


283. Portugal Aantbium with triple thorns. Xanthium 
Luſitanicum ſpinoſum. Pluk. Alm. 206. Portugal 
Prickly Burdock. | 


4. XanTaiuM (Chimnſe) caule inermi ramoſa, aculeis 


fructibus erectis longiſſimis. China Xanthium with an 
unarmed branching ſtalk, and the ſpines of the fruit 
very long and upright. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Europe, and alſo in 
India, from whence I have received the ſeeds ; it has 
been found growing wild in a few places in England, 
but of late years it has not been ſeen in thoſe places. 
I did once ſee it growing in the road near Dulwich 
College. The ſtalk of this plant is round, and has 
many black ſpots; it riſes in good ground two feet 
high, ſending out a few fide branches. The leaves 
ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which are near four 


inches long. From the wings of the ſtalk ariſe the 


foot-ſtalks of the flowers. The leaves are almoſt 
heart-ſhaped, but ſome of the larger are cut on their 
ſidea into three acute lobes ; they are irregularly in. 

7 indented 


. 


dented on their edges, ending in acute poitits, and 
are of a pale green on their under fide, but of a dark 


green on their upper. The flowers are produced in | 


ſe ſpikes, the male flowers growing at the top, 
and the female flowers under them, which are of an 


herbaceous colour, and are collected in roundiſh heads. 


The female flowers are ſucceeded by oblong oval fruit, 
cloſely armed with ſhort. erect ſpines, This plant 
flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This Lr has been much eſteemed by tome ＋ 
ans, for the cure of ſcrophulous tumours, and alſo in 
leproſies, but is rarely now uſed. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in North America. 
The ſtalks of this are much thicker, and riſe higher 
than thoſe of the firſt; the leaves are not hollowed at 
their baſe, nor are t 
ſides, as thoſe of the firſt; they are unequally indented 
on their edges, and have three ſtrong longitudinal 
veins, but are of the ſame colour with the former. 
The flowers are produced in ſhorter and looſer ſpikes. 
The fruit are much larger, and are armed with 
ſtronger ſpines which are incurved. This flowers in 
Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons the fruit will ripen in 
autumn. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Portugal and _ 
The ſtalks of LA riſe three feet high, and ſend out 
many branches the whole length ; theſe are garniſhed 
with oblong leaves which are indented on their edges, 
and end in acute points; they are from two to three 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, of 


a dark green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their 


under, having very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches, two or three 
at each place, one of which is female, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong oval fruit, armed with ſlender ſharp 
ipines which are erect. The ſtalks and branches are 
armed with long, ſtiff, triple thorns on every ſide, 
which renders it dangerous to handle them. This 
flowers in July and Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in China, from 
_ whence I have often received the ſeeds; the plants 
are like thoſe of the firſt fort, but grow larger, and 
branch more; the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 
at the top of the ſtalks ; the fruit is like that, but the 
ſpines are ſlender, ſingle, and ſtrait. This flowers 
about the ſame time with the third fort, but, unleſs 
the autumn proves warm, the feeds will not ripen in 
England. 

All theſe plants are annual. The firſt will come up 
from the ſceds which fall in autumn, and requires no 
other care but to thin the plants where they are too 
cloſe, and keep them clear from weeds; the ſecond 
ſort formerly was as eaſily cultivated, and came up 
from the ſelf-ſown ſeeds as readily, and rarely failed 
to ripenits ſeeds ; but of late years the aytumns have 
proved ſo bad, as that the ſeeds have not come to 
maturity. 

The third ſort will perfect its ſeeds ſome years on 
{elf-ſown plants, but, as they ſometimes fail, the ſure 
way is to raiſe the plants on a gentle hot-bed, and 
after they have obtained 3 lant them on a 
warm border on a lean foil, which will ſtint the plants 
in their growth, and cauſe them to be more fruitful ; 
tor when they are planted in rich ground, the plants 
will grow to a large lize, and will not produce flowers 
till late in autumn, fo the ſeeds will not ripen. 

The fourth fort muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed in the 
ipring, and the plants ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed 
to bring them forward, After they have obtained 
ſtrength, they ſhould be inured to the free air gra- 


dually, and in June ſome of the plants may be turn- | 


ed out of the pots, preſerving the ball of earth to 
their roots, and planted in a ſouth border, where, if 
2 proves favourable, they will perfect their 
ds; :-.... 5 | 
All.theſe plants delight to grow in a rich moiſt foil. 
SANTHOXYL U M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 335. The 
Tooth- ache; tree. 


divided ſo deeply on their | 


— 


1 


I hath male and female flowers on different 


X AN 


The Chan Aerzns are, 


plants. Thi 
male flower has no empalement, but has five oval petals, and 
froe flender lamina which are longer than the petals, ter- 
minated by farrowed ſummits ; it has three germen, which 
are united at their baſe, having each a lateral ſtyle 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward become 
Jo many capſules, euch containing one roundiſh, hard, 
ſhining ſeed. h 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth ſection of Lin- 
næusꝰs twenty-ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
which have male and female flowers on different plants, 


whoſe flowers have five ſtamina and as many ſtyles. 
The Sprcixs are, 


XauTrHO tu (Clava Herculis) foliis pinnatis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 1455. Tooth-ache-tree with winged leaves. 
Xanthoxylon ſpinoſum, lentiſci longioribus foliis, eu- 
onymi fructu capſulari. Cateſb. Carolin. 1. p. 26. 
Prickly Toolb- ache - tree with longer Maſticb- tree leaves, 
and capſules to the fruit like that of the Spindle-tree. 


» XANTHOXYLUM ( Amicricannm) foliis pinnatis, foliolis - 


oblongo ovatis integerrimis ſeffilibus. Tooth-ache-tree 

with winged leaves, having oblong, oval, entire lobes 

without foot-ftalks, commonly called broad-leaved Tooth- 

ache-tree. C | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in South Carolina, 

where it riſes to the height of fifteen or ſixteen feet. 

The ſtem is woody, and about a foot thick, covered 

with a whitiſh rough bark, and armed with ſhort thick 

ſpines z theſe grow to a large ſize as the trunk in- 

creaſes in bulk, ſo as to become protuberances termi- 

nating in ſpines. The leaves are ſometimes placed by 

pairs, and at others they ſtand without order ; they 

are compoſed of three, four, or five pair of ſpear- 

ſhaped lobes placed oppoſite, terminated by an odd 
one; they are of a deep green on their upper ſide, 

and of a yellowiſh green below, a little ſawed on their 
edges, and ſtand upon ſhort foor-ſtalks. At the end 
of the branches come forth the foot-ſtalks which ſuſ- 
tain the flowers; theſe branch out, and form à looſe 
panicle. The flowers are compoſed of five white pe- 
tals which are ſmall, having no cover; they are by 
ſome called the empalement, but being of a different 
colour from the leaves, I ſhall take the liberty to {tile 
them petals. Within theſe are fituated five ſtamina 
which are terminated by reddiſh ſummits, and in the 
female flowers there are five ſtyles faſtened to 
the ſide of the germen. After the flower is paſt, the 
germen turns to a roundiſh four-cornered capſule, 
each containing one roundiſh, hard, ſhining ſeed. It 
is ſometimes called Pellitory-tree. 

This has been generally confounded with the prickly 
yellow Wood, or yellow Hercules of Sir Hans Sloane, 
but is very different from that; for in the Weſt In- 
dies it is one of their largeſt timber trees, and the 
ſpecimens which I have received from Jamaica, are 
very different from thoſe of Carolina. The leaves of 
the former are twice as large as thoſe of the latter; 
the lobes of the leaves are almoſt three inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad; they ſit cloſe to the foot- 
ſtalk, and the leaves are equally winged, having no 
ſingle lobe at the end. The flowers of this I have nor 
ſeen, but the capſules have five cells, each containing 
one black, ſhining, hard ſeed. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Penſylvania and 
Maryland ; this hath a woody ſtem, which riſes ten or 
twelve feet high, ſending out many branches toward 

the top; theſe have a purpliſl bark, and are armed 

with ſhort thick ſpines ſtanding by pairs. The leaves 

are unequally winged, and are compoſed of four or five 

pair of oblong oval lobes, terminated by an odd one 

theſe ſtand cloſe to the midrib, having no foor-ſtalks. 

The midrib is armed on the under ſide with ſome ſmall 

ſpines. The upper ſide of the leaves are of a d 


green, their under ſide is of a pale green; they have 


a warm biting taſte. The bark of the tree is uſed for 
curing the tooth-ache, from whence it has the name. 
The flowers grow in looſe panicles like thoſe of the 
former ſort, and theſe are ſucceeded by fruit with five 
cells, each including one hard ſhining ſeed. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe plants are generally propagated by ſeeds, but 
as they never ripen in this country, they muſt be pro- 


cured from thoſe places where they naturally grow, 


or the plants muſt be propagated by layers. When 
the ſeeds arrive in England, they ſhould be ſown 
in pots filled with light earth as ſoon as poſſible, 
for they do not grow the firſt year; and when they are 
kept out of the ground till ſpring, they frequently lie 
two years in the ground before the plants appear ; 
therefore the pots ſhould be plunged into the ground 
up to their rims, in an eaſt- aſpected border, where 
they may remain during the ſummer ; this will pre- 
vent the earth in the pots from drying too faſt, which 
it is very apt to do when the pots are ſet upon the 
ground in the ſun. The only care to be taken of the 
teeds is, to keep the pots conſtantly clean from weeds, 
and in very dry weather refreſh them now and then with 
water. In autumn the pots ſhould be placed under a 
common hot-bed frame, where they may be ſcreened 
from froſt, or elſe plunged into the ground in a warm 
border, and covered with tan to keep out the froſt, and 
the following ſpring they ſhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed, which will bring upthe plants. Whentheſe appear, 
they muſt be frequently, but ſparingly watered, and 
kept clean from weeds ; and, as the ſummer advances, 
thoſe of the ſecond ſort ſhould be gradually inured 
to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved in June, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muſt 
be placed in a hot-bed frame to ſhelter them in winter. 
The ſpring tollowing, before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot ; theſe may be plunged into 
a gentle hot-hed, which will forward them greatly in 
putting out new roots. The after care muſt be to 
ſhelter them for a 
plants have gotten ſtrength ; then in the ſpring, after 
the danger of froſt is over, ſome of them may be turn- 
ed out of the pots, and planted in the full ground in 
a warm ſheltered ſituation, where the ſecond fort 
will thrive very well, and reſiſt the cold; but the firſt 
is not ſo hardy, ſo theſe may be planted againſt a 
ſouth wall, where they will thrive very well. Some 
of the plants of this ſort had been planted in the open 
air, in the Chelſea Garden, ſome years paſt, where they 
had thriven and endured the mid without any cover- 
ing, but the ſevere winter in 1740 . deſtroyed them 
all. Theſe plants may be increaſed by cutting off 
ſome of their ſtrong roots, preſerving their fibres to 
them, and theſe planted in pots filled with light earth, 


plunging them into a moderate hot-bed, will cauſe | 


them to puſh out roots and become plants; but 
theſe will not thrive ſo well, nor grow near ſo large as 
* thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds. | 
XERANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 499. 
tab. 284. Lin, Gen. Plant. 851. [from ngg dry, and 
Els a flower, q. d. dry flower. 
plant Ptarmica Auſtriaca, but that name being ap- 
plied to another genus, this title of Xeranthemum is 
now generally received. It is vulgarly called Immortal, 
becauſe the flower of it may be kept for many years; 
for it has rigid petals, which crackle as if they were 
plates of metal. ] Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, vulgd. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flarver is compoſed of hermaphrodite and female flo- 


rets, which have one commen ſcaly empalement. The ber- 
maphreaite florets which form the diſk, are funnel-ſhaped, | 
ſpreading, and cut into five points; the female florets, | 
which compoſe the border or rays, are tubulous, and cut in- | 
to fue leſs equal points; the bermaphrodite florets have 


five ſnort ſtamina terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and 


'a ſhort germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, ' crowned by a | 


bif.d ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
ſeed crowned with hairs, which ripens in the empalement. 
The female florets have no ſtamina, but their germen, 
Niyles, and ſeeds, are the ſame as the hermaphrodite. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection 
of Linnæus's nineteenth claſs, which contains thofe 
plants whoſe flowers are compoſed of female and her- 
maphrodite florets which are both fruitful. 
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ear or two in winter, until the 


7 


Cluſius calls this 


x ER 


The Spzcirs are, 


1. XERANTHEMUM (Annuum) herbaceum foliis lanceola- 


tis patentibus, caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1201. 


Eternal Flower with /preading ſpear«-ſhaped leaves, Xe- 
ranthemum flore 


implict purpureo majore. H. I. 
Eternal Flower, with a larger, purple, fingle flower, 
commonly called Ptarmica. 


2. XERANTHEMUM ( Inapertum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 


utrinque tomentoſis. Eternal Flower with linear ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are downy on both fides. Xetanthe- 
mum flore ſimplici purpureo minore. Tourn. Inſt. 


R. H. 499. Eternal Flower with a ſmaller, ſingle, pur- 
ple flower. | 


3. XERANTHEMUM *(Orientale) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 


capitulis cylindraceis, ſemine maximo. Eternal Flower 
with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, cylindrical heads, and a 
very large ſeed. Xeranthemum flore purpureo ſimpli- 
ci minimo, ſemine maximo. H. L. Eternal Flawer, 


with the ſmalleſt, ſingle, purple flower, and the largeſt 


ſeed. 


4. XERANTHEMUM (Specrofiſſimum) fruticoſum erectum, 


foliis amplexicaulibus trinerviis, ramis unifloris ſub- 
nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1202. Shrubby, eref?, Eternal 
Flower, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and almoſt naked 
branches bearing one flower. Xeranthemum tomento- 
ſum latifolium, flore maximo. Burman. PI. Afr. 178, 


tab. 66. fig. 2. Broad-leaved, woolly, Eternal Flower, 
with the largeſt flower. 


5. XERANTHEMUM (Retortum) caulibus fruteſcentibus 


provolutis, foliis tomentoſis recurvatis. Lin. Sp. 858. 
Eternal Flower with ſhrubby trailing flalks, and downy 
recurved leaves. Xeranthemoides procumbens, poli 
foho. Hort. Elth. 423. Tratling Baſtard Eternal Flower, 
with a Mountain Poley leaf, X 


6. XERANTHEMUM (Seſamoides) ramis unifloris imbrica- 


tis, foliis linearibus adpreſſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1203. 
Eternal Flower with imbricated branches <ith one flower, 
and linear preſſed leaves. Xeranthemum ramoſum, fo- 
liolis ſquamoſis linearibus, floribus argenteis. Burm. 
Afr. 181. tab. 67. f. 2. Branching Eternal Flower, 
with ſquamoſe leaves and filvery flowers. | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, and ſome 
parts of Italy, but has been long cultivared in the 
Engliſh gardens for ornament. ' Of this there are the 
following varieties; one with a large, ſingle, white 
flower, the purple and white with double flowers, 
though theſe only differ in the colour and multiplicity 
of petals in their flowers, ſo are not mentioned as 
diſtin& ſpecies, yet where their ſeeds are carefully 
ſaved ſeparate, they are generally conſtant. 

Theſe plants are annual; they have a ſlender branch- 
ing ſtalk, which is covered with a white down that 
is angular and furrowed ; it riſes about two feet high, 
and 1s garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves an inch and 
a half long, and a quarter of an inch broad, which 
are hoary, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk, but ſpread out 
from it. The ſtalk divides into four or five branches 
theſe are garniſhed with a few leaves at their lower 
parts, of the ſame ſhape with the other, but are leſs. 
The upper part of the branches is naked, and ſuſ- 
tains one flower at the top, compoſed of ſeveral fe- 
male and hermaphrodite florets, included in one com- 
mon ſcaly empalement of a ſilvery colour. The florets 


are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with hairs. 


The petals of theſe flowers are dry, ſo if they are ga- 
thered perfectly dry, and kept from the air, they will 
retain their beauty a long time; they flower in July, 
Auguſt, and September, and the ſeeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 


The ſecond ſort ** naturally in Italy. The talks 
of this do not riſe much more than a foot high, and 
do not branch ſo much as the former. The leaves 


are narrower, and the Whole plant very hoary. The 
flowers are not half ſo large as thoſe of the former, 
and the ſcales of their empalements are very neat 
and filvery. This flowers at the fame. time as the 
former. | | 

The third ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
riſes about the — height as the firſt ſort. The 


leaves are narrower, and are placed cloſer on the 


ſtalks 
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ſtalks to the top. In other reſpects the plants are ve- 
ry like, but the flowers are much leſs, of a paler 

urple colour, and have a cylindrical empalement. 
The ſeeds are very large, and ſeldom more than three 
or four in each head. This flowers about the ſame 
time as the firſt. | 
Theſe flowers were formerly much more cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens than at preſent, eſpecially the 
two ſorts with double flowers, which the gardeners 
near London propagated in great plenty for their 
flowers, which they brought to market in the winter 
ſeaſon, to adorn rooms, to ſupply the place of other 
flowers, which are not eaſy to be procured at that 
ſeaſon ; for theſe, being gathered when they are fully 
blown, and carefully dried, will continue freſh and 
beautiful many months; but as there are no other co- 
lours in theſe flowers but white and purple, the gar- 
deners had a method of dipping them into various 
tinctures, ſo as to have ſome of a fine blue, others 
ſcarlet, and ſome red, which made a pretty variety ; 
and if they were rightly ſtained, and afterwards hung 
up till they were thorough dry, they would continue 
their colours as long as their flowers laſted. The ſtalks 
of the flowers were not ſet in water, but the pots or 

laſſes were half filled with dry ſand, into which the 
ſtalks were placed, and in thoſe they would continue 

in beauty the whole winter. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown either in the ſpring or autumn on a border of 
light earth, but the latter ſeaſon is preferable ; for 
thoſe plants which come up in gutumn will flower 
ſooner, the flowers will be doubler and much larger 
than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, and from 
theſe good feeds may be always obtained; whereas the 
—_ u many times fail in cold years, and in hot 

ry fo ons the plants do not grow to any ſize. 
When the plants come up, and are about two inches 
high, they ſhould be pricked out into another border 
under a warm wall, pale, or hedge, at about four or 
five inches diſtance from each other, or into the bor- 
ders of the flower- garden. In this place the plants 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters extreme- 
ly well, and in the ſpring will require no farther care 
but to keep them clear —— weeds, for they may re- 
main in the ſame place for good. In June they will 
begin to flower, and the beginning of July they will 
be fit to gather for drying; but a few of the beſt and 
moſt double flowers of each kind ſhould be ſuffered to 
remain for ſeed, which, in about ſix weeks or two 
months time will be ripe, and the plants will periſh 


ſoon after; ſo that the ſeeds muſt be annually ſown, | 


in order to preſerve the kinds. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or four 
feet high, dividing into four or five branches, whoſe 
lower parts are garniſhed with thick-pointed leaves, 
about two inches long and one broad, which are hoary 
on their under ſide, and are ra without order. 
The upper part of the branches are naked, and are 
terminated by one large yellow flower, compoſed of 
many oblong acute-pointed rays in the border, and 
the middle or diſk, which n is made up of 
EM florets, which are of a ſplendid yellow 
colour. 
The fifth ſort alſo grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The ſtalks of this ſort are very ſlender, lig- 
neous, and trail upon the ground; they extend three 
or four feet in length, 2 garniſhed with ſmall 
ſilvery leaves placed without order, which ſit cloſe to 
the ſtalks, and are reflexed. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the branches, ſometimes one, and 
at others two or three flowers ariſe at the ſame point; 
theſe have ſcaly empalements z their border or rays 
are compoſed of many female florets of a white colour, 
and their middle of hermaphrodite florets, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with hairs. This 
| — flowers in July and Auguſt, but the ſeeds ſel- 
ripen in England. 

The fixth ſort. is a native of the country near the Cope 

of Good Hope; this has a ſhrubby . branching ſtalk, 


| 
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which Fes three or four feet high. The branches are 
ſlender, and like thoſe of the Spaniſh Broom, but are 
hoary z theſe have very ſmall leaves reſembling ſcales, 
which fit cloſe to the branches; they are narrow and 
hoary, ending in acute points. The ſtalks are each 
terminated by one large filvery flower, having a (tiff, 
dry, ſcaly empalemeat. The rays of the flower are 
compoſed of many dry female florets, and the diſk or 
middle is made up of hermaphrodite florets ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with hairs, 
which do not ripen in England. 

As theſe laſt mentioned plants do not ripen their ſeeds 
in England, they are — agated by cuttings, which, 
if planted on a bed of light earth, during any of the 
ſummer months, and ſhaded from the ſun, will put 
out roots. When they have gotten ſufficient ſtrength, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted into 
ſeparate pots filled with light earth, and placed in a 
ſhady ſituation till they have taken freſh root; then 
they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, where 
they may have more ſun, -and here they may remain 
till autumn, when they muſt be removed into ſhelter, 
for they are too tender to live abroad through the 
winter in England, though they do not require any 
artificial warmth. - I have kept theſe plants in a com- 
mon hot-bed frame all winter, expoling them always 
to the open air in mild weather, but covering them 
in froſt, and theſe plants have been ſtronger, and 
have flowered better than thoſe which were placed in 
the green-houſez ſo that I would recommend this 
method of treatment as the beſt, for the plants are 
apt to draw up weak in a green-houſe, -— 0 that pre- 
vents their flowering ; nor are the plants near ſo 
handſome, as thoſe which are more expoſed to the 
open air. 5 

In the ſummer time they ſnould be placed abroad in 
a ſheltered ſituation with other hardy exotic plants, 
and in dry weather they will require to be often water- 
ed, for they are pretty thirſty plants, but in winter it 
ſnould be Pin given to them. As theſe plants 
are not of long duration, there ſhould be young 
plants propagated to ſucceed them, for if they live 
four or five years, it will be long enough, becauſe 
after that age they become unſightly. 

Plum. Gen. Nov. 6. tab. 2 1. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 1105. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father 
Plumier, in honour of the Reverend Franciſcus Xi- 


. menes, a Spaniard, who publiſhed an account of the 


Mexican trees and plants in four books, in the year 
1615. X 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a ſmall empalement of three leaves, which 
falls off ; it has one bell-ſhaped petal which is cut into 
three ſegments at the top, which turn backward ; it bas 
eight ſhort aul. ſbaped ſtamina rw 7 le ſum- 
mits, and a ſmall oval germen, ſituated the flower, 
ſupporting a very ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a headed fligma. 
be germen afterward turns to an oval fleſhy berry, in- 
cluding an oval nut with one cell, containing one ſeed of the 
ame form. | , 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnzus's eighth claſs, the flowers having eight ſta- 
mina and one ſtyle. 
The Specits are, 
X1MENnla (Americana) foliis oblongis, pedunculis 
multifloris, Lin. Sp. Plant. 1193. Aimenia with oblong 
leaves, and foot-ſtalks bearing many flowers. Ximenia 
aculeata, flore villoſo, fructu luteo. Plum. Gen. 
Nov. 6. Prickly Ximenia with a hairy flower, and a 
yellow fruit. | 


. X1MENIA (Agibalid) foliis geminis lanceolatis. me- 


a with ſpear ſhaped twin leaves. Agihalid. Alpin. 


pt. 38. 

T © firſt ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies; it riſes with a woody ſtalk twenty feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral branches on every ſide, which 
are armed withthorns, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves ſtanding round the branches without order. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches: 

15 C they 


© they have one bell-ſhaped petal, cut almoſt to the bot- 


X1Pp 


tom into three ſegments which are rolled backward, 
and are hairy; within they are of a yellow colour, and 
are ſucceeded by an oblong, oval, fleſhy fruit, ſhaped 
like a Plum, including a hard nut of the ſame form. 


Ine ſecond fort grows naturally in Egypt, where it 


becomes a tree of middling ſize. The ſtem is large and 
woody; the branches are {lender and tiff ; they have a 
green bark while young, and are armed with ſtrong 


* ſpines; the leaves come out by pairs ; they are larger 


than thoſe of the Bax-tree, and end in points, but are of 


the like confiſtence and colour. The flowers come 


' Both theſe ſorts are propagated by feeds, which muſt | 


out on the ſide of the branches; they are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the Hyacinth, but are ſmall, and of a white 


colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong black berries | 


including an oval nut, having one kernel or ſeed. 


be procured from the countries where they grow na- 


turally ; theſe ſhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a good hot-bed of. tanners 


bark. If the ſeeds are freſh, the plants will appear in fix 


- weeks or two months. 


When thefe are abour three 
inches high, they muſt be each carefully tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light earth, and 


' plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark, where 


they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have | 


taken new root; then they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender plants from the warm 
countries. During the firſt ſummer they may be kept 
in the tan-bed under frames, where they will thrive 
better than in the ſtove; but in autumn, when the 
nights grow cool, they ſhould be removed into the 
ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed ; and in this they 
ſhould always be kept, obſerving to ſhift them into 
larger pots when they require it; and in ſummer, 


' when the ſeaſon is warm, they ſhould have a large 


ſhare of free air admitted to them. With this ma- 


nagement the plants will thrive well, but they cannot 


X 


be expected to flower very ſoon in this country. 
IPH ION or XIPHIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 362. 
tab. 189. Iris. Lin. Gen. Plant. 57. Bulbous Iris, or 
Flower-de-Juce, 

The CHnaRacTERs are, 

The flowers have each a permanent ſpatha or ſheath , 
they have fix petals, the three outer broad, obtuſe, and 
reflexed, the inner eref?, pointed, and joined to the other 
at their baſe , they have three awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
tie upon the reflexed petals, and are terminated. by oblong 
depreſſed ſummits, and an oblong germen under the flower, 


ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a tripartite ſtigma. 


3. 


The germen aſterward becomes an oblong angular capſule 
with three cells, filled with roundiſb ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ſecond ſection of 
Tournetort's ninth claſs, which includes the herbs with 
a Lily flower cut into fix parts, whoſe empalement 
becomes the fruit. He ſeparates this from Iris, be- 


+ cauſe the root is bulbous, to which we may add, that 
the leaves are boat-ſhaped, and the ſti 


gma of the flower 
is long and narrow. Dr. Linnzus joins the plants of 
this genus, as alſo the Siſyrinchium and Hermodac- 
tylus of Tournefort, to his genus of Iris, and places 


it in the firſt ſection of his third claſs, which contains 


thoſe plants whoſe flowers have three ſtamina and one 
ſtyle. And although there is no material diſtinction 
between the flowers of this genus and thoſe of Iris, yet, 
as there are many ſpecies of the latter, it is better to ſe- 
parate theſe plants from them, as they differ greatly 
in their external habit. | 

The Sptcies are, 


. X1enmrwm. (Perſicum) foliis carinatis caule longiori- 
bus. Bulbous Iris, with keel-ſhaped leaves which are 


longer than the flalk. Xiphion Perſicum præcox, flore 


variegato. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 363. Early Perſian bul- ' 


bous Iris, with a variegated flower. | 


. Xiym1uM (/ulgare) tohis ſubularo-canaliculatis, caule | 


brevioribus. Bulbous Iris, with channelled awl-ſhaped 


leaves which are ſorter than the ſtalk. Iris bulbola, |- 
B. P. 38. Bulbous Iris with 


flore cæruleo violaceo. C. 
a blue Violet flower. | | 


X1pnrum (Latifolium) foliis ſubulato-canaliculatis, flo- 


N 


; 


— —_— — OO 


_— 


4. 


by ſome ſuppoſed to be only a varie 


in the colours of their flowers. 
blue, others of a light or ſky blue, ſome of a deep 


is white within, and of a ſweet taſte. 5 
eight or nine inches long, and more than an inch 


. 


ribus majoribus. Bulbous Tris, with channellad at. 
ſhaped leaves and larger flowers. Xiphion latifolium, 
caule donatum, flore cæruleo. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
F 63. Broad. leaved bulbous Iris, having aftalk and a blue 
toe r. | | 
XIrHIUNM (Planifolium) foliis planis caule longioribus. 
Balbous Iris, with plain leaves which are longer than the 
faalk. Iris bulboſa latifolia, flore cæruleo. J. B. 2. 703, 
Broad-leaved bulbous Iris, with a blue flower. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Perſia, but has been 
many years cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for the 
beauty of its flowers; it has an oval bulbous root, 
from which come out five or ſix pale green leaves, 
which are hollowed like the keel of a boat; they are 
about ſix inches long, and one broad at the baſe, end- 
mg in points. Between theſe the flower-ſtalk ariſes, - 
which is ſeldom above three inches high; ſupporting 
one or two flowers, which are included in ſpathæ (or 
ſheaths) ; theſe have three erect petals called ſtan- 
dards, which are of a pale fky blue colour, and three 
reflexed petals called falls, which on their outſide are 
of the ſame colour; but the lip has a yellow ſtreak 
running through the middle, and on each ſide are many 
dark ſpots, with one large deep purple ſpot at the bot- 
tom. Theſe flowers have a very fra rant ſcent, and 


enerally — in February, which renders them 
— valuable. , 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Europe. There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies : 
the moſt common ſort is blue, bur there is one with 
a yellow, and another with a white flower; one with 
a blue flower having white falls, another with yellow 
falls; one with a Violet-coloured flower having blue 
falls, with ſome others; but theſe are all fuppoſed to 
be varieties which have been produced by culture. 
The root of this is bulbous ; the leaves are hollow or 
channelled, ending yn points, where their two ſides 
meet; theſe are not ſo long as the flower-ſtalk which 
riſes between them, and is embraced by the baſe of 
the leaves. This ſupports two or three flowers, which 
are each incloſed in a ſeparate ſheath, at the top of 
the ſtalk. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, but differ in their colour. This ſort flowers 
in May, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The third fort has much larger bulbous roots than 
either of the former. The leaves arc ſhaped like thoſe 
of the ſecond fort, but are much larger ; the flower- 
ſtalk is near twice the height of -the ſecond ſort, and 
the flowers are more than double their ſize. This is 
of the ſecond 
ſort, but I think it a diſtinct ſpecies, for I have many 
years raiſed a great number of the plants from ſeed, 
and have never found a ſingle one degenerated to the 
ſecond ſort, and have raiſed many of the ſecond ſort 


from ſeeds, without one inſtance of a plant improving 


to the third ſort. 
There is a great variety of this ſpecies, which differ 
e are of a deep 


purple, and others with fine variegated flowers, which 
make a fine appearance during their continuance, 
which is not long, unleſs the ſeaſon proves cold, or 
the flowers are ſhaded fromthe ſun. This ſort flowers 
five or ſix weeks after the ſecond ſort, which is alſo an 
argument for its being ſpecifically different. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
1. The root of this has a dark- coloured coat, but 
The leaves are 


broad at their baſe; they are almoſt plain, but toward 
their baſe are hollowed like the keel of a boat, and 


end in points, being of a pale green on their upper 


ſide, and a little hoary on their under. The flowers 


ſtand upon naked foor-ſtalks which ariſe from the 


root, and grow five or ſix inches high, ſuſtaining two 
or three flowers at the top, which are each wrapped 
up in a ſeparate ſheath ; theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of 
the other ſorts, and have a very agreeable odour ; 
they appear in May, but are of- ſhort duration. 


There 


Nb 


There are four or five varieties of this ſpecies which 


differ in the colour of their flowers, but the moſt 
common colour is blue. 
Theſe are propagated by offsets from their roots; but” 
to obtain new varieties, they muſt be propagated b 
ſeeds in the following manner. 8 
Having procured a parcel of ſeeds from good flowers, 
the beginning of September you ſhould provide ſome 
flat pans or boxes, which muſt have holes in their 
bottoms to let the moiſture paſs off; theſe ſnould have 
pieces of tile or oyſter ſhells laid over each hole, to 
revent their being ſtopped then they muſt be filled 
ä Lich freſh light ſandy earth, and the ſeeds ſown there- 
on pretty thick, obſerving to ſcatter them as equally 
as poſſible ; then cover them over about half an inch 
thick with the ſame light freſh earth, and place the 


boxes or pans where they may have the morning ſun | 


till eleven o'clock ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very 
dry, they muſt be now and then refreſhed with water. 

In this ſituation they may remain until the middle of 
October, when they ſhould be removed into a warmer 
- ſituation, where they may have the full ſun moſt part 


of the day, and ſcreened from ſevere froſts; in which | 


place they muſtabide all the winter, obſerving to keep 
them clear from weeds and Moſs, which, at this ſea- 
ſon, are very 4 to ſpread over the ſurface of the 
earth in pots, when they are expoſed to the open air. 
In the ſpring the plants will appear above ground, 
when, if the ſeaſon is dry, they muſt be now and then 


refreſhed with water, and conſtantly kept clear from 


weeds; and as the ſeaſon advances, and the weather 
becomes warm, they ſnould be again removed into their 
former ſhady ſituation, where they may enjoy the morn- 
ing ſun only. When the leaves begin to decay (which 
will be in June,) they muſt be cleared from weeds and 
dead leaves, and ſome freſh earth ſifted over them 


about half an inch thick; till ſuffering them to abide | 


in the ſame ſituation all the ſummer ſeaſon ;- during 
which time, they will require no farther care but to 
keep them clear from weeds until the beginning of 
October, when they muſt be again removed into a 
warm ſituation, and the ſurface of the earth lightly 
taken off, and ſome freſh earth ſifted over them. 


In this place they muſt remain all the winter as be- | 
fore, and in the ſpring they muſt be treated as was | 


directed for the former years. 

When the leaves are decayed, the bulbs ſhould be 
carefully taken up (which may be beſt done by ſifting 
the earth through a fine ſieve) and a bed or two of 
good light freſh earth ſhould be prepared, into which 
the bulbs muſt be planted, at about three inches aſun- 
der each way, and three inches deep. Theſe beds muſt 
be conſtantly kept clean from weeds and Moſs ; and 
if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, the beds ſhould be 
covered with rotten tanners bark, or Peas haulm, to 
' keep out the froſt ; and in the ſpring, juſt before the 
plants come up, the ſurface of x beds ſhould be ſtir- 


red, and ſome freſh earth ſifted over them about half. 


an inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen the roots. 
During the ſpring and ſummer they mult be conſtantly 
weeded; and at Michaelmas the earth ſhould be again 
ſtirred, and ſome freſh ſifted over the beds again, as 
before, obſerving in winter and ſpring ſtill to keep the 
| beds clean, which is the whole management they will 
require; and in June following the greateſt part of the 
roots will flower, at which time you ſhould carefull 

look over them, and put down a ſtick by all thoſe whoſe 
flowers are beautiful, to mark them; and as ſoon as 
their leaves are decayed, theſe roots may be taken up to 
plant in the flower- garden amongſt other choice ſorts. 


1 


XY 
But the nurſery-beds ſhould ſtill remain, obſerving to 


keep them clear from weecs, as alſo to lift freſh earth 
over them, as was before directed; and the follow- 


ing ſeaſon the remaining part of the roots, which did 


not flower the foregoing ſeaſon, will now ſhew their 


. bloſſoms ; ſo that you may know which of them are 


worth preſerving in the flower- garden, which ſhould 
now be marked ; and when their leaves are decayed, 
they muſt be taken up, and planted with the other 
fine ſorts, in an eaſt border of light freſh earth; but 
the ordinary forts may be intermixed with other bul- 
bous rooted flowers in the larger borders of the plea- 
ſure-garden,where, during their continuance in flower, 


they will afford an agreeable variety. a N 
But after theſe choice flowers are obtained from ſeeds, 


they may be increaſed by offsets, as other bulboits 
flowers are. The offsets ſhould be planted in a ſepa- 
rate border from the blowing roots, for one year, un- 


til they have ſtrength enough to produce flowers, 


when they may be placed in the flower-garden with 
the old roots. 

Theſe bulbs need not be taken up oftener than every 
other year, which ſhould always be done ſoon after 
their leaves decay, otherwiſe they will ſend forth freſh 
fibres, when 1t will be too late to remove them ; nor 
ſhould they be kept long out of the ground, a month 
is full enough; for when they are kept longer, their 
bulbs are ſubject to ſhrink, which cauſes their flowers 
to be weak the following year. | 
The earth which the flowers thrive beſt in, is a light 
ſandy loam ; and if it be taken from a paſture ground 
with the ſward, and laid in a heap until the Graſs is 
8 rotted, it will be ſtill better; for theſe 
bulbs do not delight in a rich dunged ſoil, nor ſhould 
they be planted in a ſituation where they may be too 
much expoſed to the ſun; for in ſuch places their 
flowers will continue but a few days in beauty, and 
their roots are apt to decay; but in an eaſt border, 
where they have the ſun until eleven o'clock, t 
will thrive and flower extremely well, eſpecially if the 
ſoil be neither too wet, nor over dry. From the moſt 
beautiful of theſe flowers ſhould ſeeds be ſaved, and 
ſown every year, which will always furniſh new varie- 


ties, ſome of which will greatly exceed the original 


kinds. | 
The Perſian Iris is greatly eſteemed for the beauty and 


extreme {ſweetneſs of its flowers, as alſo for its early 


appearance in the ſpring, it generally being in per- 
fection in F reed ks, be — of 4 
cording to the forwardneſs of the — at which 
time there are few other plants in beauty. 

This may be propagated by ſeeds, in the ſame manner 
as the other ſorts: but the boxes in which they are 
ſown, ſhould be put under a garden frame in winter, 


to ſhelter them from hard froſt; becauſe, while the 


plants are young, they are ſomewhat tender. From 
the ſeeds of this kind I could never obtain any varie- 
ties, their flowers being always the ſame. £2 
Theſe plants are alſo propagated by offsets, in the ſame 
manner as the other forts, but their roots ſhould not 
be tranſplanted oftener than every third year; nor 
ſhould they be ever kept out of the ground long, be- 
cauſe their roots will ſhrink and entirely decay when 
they are long above ground, ſo as not to be recovered 
again. Thus ſort was formerly more common in the 
gardens near London than at preſent z which, I ſup- 
poſe, has been occaſioned by the keeping the roots 
above ground too long, which deſtroyed them. 


XYLON. See Bowsax. 
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EW-TREE. See Taxvs. 
YUCCA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 5. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 388. Cordyline. Roy. Lug. Prod. 22. 
The Indian Yucca, or Adam's Needle. 


The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has no it has a bell-ſhaped flower, 
compoſed of fix large petals whoſe tails —— and ſix 
ſhort reflexed ſtamina terminated by. ſmall ſummits, and 
an oblong three-cornered germen which is longer than the 


flamina, having no ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma 


Y 


with three furrows. The germen afterward turns to an | 


three-cornered capſule divided into three cells, filled 
with compreſſed ſeeds, lying over each other in a double ar- 
rangement. _ | 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's fixth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ſix ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Serciks are, 


1. Yvcca (Glorioſa) foliis integerrimis. Vir. Cliff. 2g. | 


Yucca with entire leaves. Yucca foliis Aloes. C. B. 
91. Yucca with leaves like thoſe of the Aloe, commonly 
called Adam's Needle. | 

2. Yucca (Aloifolia) foliis crenulatis ftriftis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 319. Yucca with narrow leaves which are ſlightly 
crenated. Yucca arboreſcens, foliis rigidioribus rectis 
ſerratis. Dill. Hort. Elth. 435. Tree-lite Yucca with 
rait, ſtiff, ſewed leaves. 

3. Yucca (Draconis) foliis crenatis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 31 = Yucca with nodding crenated leaves. Yucca 
draconis folio ſerrato. Hort. Elth. 437. Yucca with a 
ſated Dragon-tree leaf. 

4. Yucca (Filamentoſa) foliis ſerrato-filamentofis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 319. Yucca with 8 thready leaves. Yucca | 


foliis filamentoſis. Mor. Hiſt. 2. p. 419. Thready- 
leaved Yucca. 
The firſt of theſe plants is a native of Virginia, and 
other parts of North America, but has been long an 
inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens, where it was for- 
merly nurſed up in green-houſes, ſuppoſing it was too 
tender to live in the open air in winter; but of late 
years the plants have been planted into the full 
ground, where they have reſiſted the greateſt cold of 
our winters where they are in a dry ſoil. 
This ſort ſeldom riſes with a ſtem above two feet and 
a half or three feet high, which is garniſhed with leaves 
almoſt to the ground. The leaves of this are broad, 
tiff, and have the appearance of thoſe of the Aloe, 
but are narrower; they are of a dark you colour, 
ending in a ſharp black ſpine. This fort frequently 
produces its panicles of flowers, which rife from the 
center of the leaves. The ftalks grow three feer high ; 
they branch out on every fide to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, but the flowers are placed very ſparſedly on the 
ſtalks, which renders it leis beautiful than the flowers 
of the other kinds; they are white within, but each 
petal is marked with a purple ſtripe on the outfide , 
they are bell-ſhaped, and downward ;z they ap- 
ar in Auguſt and September, but are not ſucceeded 
by ſeeds in England. | 
The ſecond ſort riſes with a thick, tough, fleſhy ſtalk, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, having a head or 
tuft of leaves at the top; theſe are narrower and ſtiffer 
than thoſe of the former ſort, and are of a lighter 
n colour ; their edges are ſlightly ſawed, and their 
ints end with ſharp thorns. The flower-ſtalk riſes 
in the center of the leaves,” and is from two to three 
feet long, branching Gut into a pyramidal form. The 
flowers grow cloſe on the branches, and form a regu- 
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lar ſpike ; they are of a bright le colour on 
outſide, and white within, IT fine a *I 
The flowers appear at the ſame time with the former, 
but the plants of this do not flower ſo often as the 
other ſort; and when they flower, the head decays, 
but one or two young heads come out from the ſide 
of the ſtalk, below the old one. 

The third ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence I received the ſeeds by the title of Oil Seed. 
The ſtalks of this ſort riſe about three or four feet 
high; the leaves are narrow, of a dark green colour, 
and hang downward ; they are ſawed on their edges, 
and end in acute ſpines. I never faw the flowers of 


this ſort, but have been informed they are white. 


The threaded ſort is not ſo common as the others in the 
Engliſh gardens, but as it is a native of Virginia, it 
might eaſily be procured in plenty from thence. The 
ſtalk and leaves are like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but the 
leaves are obtuſe, and have no ſpines at their ends. 
The flower-ſtalk riſes five or ſix feet high, which is ge- 


. nerally garniſhed with flowers moſt of its length; the 


flowers are larger and whiter than thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. From the ſide of the 
leaves come out long threads which hang down. 

All theſe plants are either propagated by ſeed, when 
obtained abroad, or elſe from offsets or heads 
taken from the old plants, after the manner of Aloes. 
When they are raiſed from ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown 
in pots filled with light freſh earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, where the plants will come up in 
five or ſix weeks after; and when they are two or three 
inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light freſh earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed, where the plants ſhould have 
air and water in proportion to the warmth of the ſea- 
ſon, and the bed wherein they are placed. | 
In July they ſhould be inured by degrees to bear the 
open air, into which they muſt be removed, to harden 


them before winter, placing them in a well ſheltered 


ſituation, where they may remain until the beginning 
of October, when they muſt be removed into the 
green-houfe, where tney may be ranged amongit 
the hardier fort of Aloes, and ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been already directed for 
them; to which the reader is deſired to turn, for fur- 
ther inſtructions, 

When theſe plants have acquired ſtrength, thoſe of 
the common ſort, and alſo the threaded. may be at- 
terwards turned out into a warm border, where they 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, 
but the other ſorts muſt be kept in pots, that they 
may be ſheltered in winter; and if they are treated in 
the ſame way as the large American Aloe, they will 
do very well. | 


The offxets taken from the old plants ſhould be hid 


in a dry place, for a week or ten days before they 
are planted, that their wounds may heal, otherwiſe 


they will be ſubject to rot with moiſture, 


As the ſecond and third ſorts do not put out offsets ſo 
plentifully as the firſt and fourth, ſo in order to pro- 
agate them, the heads of the plants may be cut off 
in June; and after the wounded part is dry, the heads 
may be planted, which will ſoon take root, provided 
the pors are plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; and 
this cutting off the heads will occaſion the items to 
put out ben, which they ſeldom do without until 
they flower; ſo that by this method, the plants may 

be obtained in plenty. 
Z AN- 
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Z E A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 926. Mays. Tourn. 
Inſt. R. H. 531. tab. 303, 304, 305. Indian, 
or Turkey-corn; in French, Bl# de Turquie. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
It has male and female flowers ſituated at remote diſtances 
on the ſame plant. The male flowers are diſpoſed in a 
looſe ſpike, having oval, oblong, chaffy empalements, open- 
ing with two valves, each incloſing two flowers ; theſe 
have two fhort compreſſed neftariums, and three hair-like 
ſtamina, terminated by quadrangular ſummits, which open 
in four cells at the top. The female flowers, which are 
ſituated below the male, are diſpoſed in a thick ſpike in- 
cloſed with leaves; theſe have thick chaffy empalements 

- <vith two valves. The flowers are compoſed of two ſhort 

membranaceous broad valves which are permanent, and a 
ſmall germen, with a ſlender ſtyle, trowned by a ſingle ftig- 

ma, which is hairy toward the point. The germen after- 
ward turns to a roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, angular at the 
baſe, and half incloſed in its proper receptacle. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third ſection of 

Linnæus's twenty-firſt claſs, which includes thoſe 
plants which have male and female flowers at diſtances 
on the ſame plant; and the male flowers have three 

\ ſtamina. 

The Spreits are, 2 9 

i: Zea (Americana) caule altiflimi, foliis latioribus 
pendulis, ſpica longiſſima. Indian Corn with the talleſt 

ſtalt, broader hanging leaves, and the longeſt ſpike. Mays 
granis aureis. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 53t. Indian Maize 
with yellow grains. | 

2. ZEA (Alba) caule gfaciliore, foliis carinatis, pendu - 

lis, ſpic long gracili. Indian Corn with er 

© ftalks, keel: ſbaped hanging leaves, and a 5 lender 
ſpike. Mays granis albicantibus. Tourn. Inſt. R. H 
531. Indian Maize with white grains. 

3: Zea (Ynlgare) caule humiliori; foliis carinatis pen- 
dulis, ſpica breviore. Indian Corn with a lower ſtalk, 
hanging keel. ſbaped leaves, and a ſhorter ſpike. Mays 

ſpicà autea & alba. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 531. Turkey or 

Indian Maize, with a yellow and white ſpike: 

Theſe three ſpecies have been generally ſuppoſed but 

one, and no more than accidental variations; but from 

long experience I can affirm, they are different, and 
do not alter by culture. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the -iflands- of the 
Weſt-Indies; this hath a very large ſtrong ſtalk, 
which riſes to the height of ten or twelve feet. The 
teaves are long, broad; and hang downward ; they 
have a broad white midrib. The male flowers come 
out in branching ſpikes at the upper part of the ſtalks , 
theſe are eight or ten inches -long. The female 
flowers come out from- the bottom of the leaves on 
the ſide of the ſtalk; they are difpoſed. in a cloſe, 
long, thick ſpike, and are covere cloſely with thin 
ſpathe or ſheaths ; out of the end of theſe covers hang 

u 8 {mall long bunch of filaments or threads, which 
are ſuppoſed receive and convey the farina of the male 
flowers to the germen of the female. When the ſeeds 
of this ſort are ripe, the ſpikes or ears are nine or ten 
inches long, and ſometimes a foot, but theſe rarely 
ripen in England. 

I have not ſeen any variety of colours in this ſpecies, 


1 M. Sce XAnTHOXYLUM. | 


ä 


though it is very probable there are the ſame varieties 


— 


A 


ZE A 

in the colour of the grain, is in the other ſpecies ; but 
as this is lets common in Europe, we ate not ſo well 
acquainted with it. RI | 

The ſetond ſort is cultivated in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The ſtalks of this ſort are ſlenderer than 
thoſe of the former, and ſeldom riſe more than ſix or 
ſeven feet high. The leaves are narrower than thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, and are hollowed like the keel of a 
boar, and their tops hang downwards. The ſpikes 
of male flowers are ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt, and 
the cars or ſpikes of grain are ſlenderer, and not more 
than fix or ſeven inches long. The grains of this 
ſort do not come to maturity in Ehgland, unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves very warm, and that the grains are 
planted early in a warm foil and ſituation. 

The third fort is cultivated in the northern parts of 
America, and alſo in Germany. The ſtalks of this 


are ſlender, and ſeldom riſe more than four feet high. 


The leaves are ſhorter and narrower than thoſe of the 
two former; they ate hollowed like the keel of a boat, 
and their tops hang down. The ſpikes of male flowers 
are ſhort, and the ears or ſpikes of grain are ſeldom 
more than four or five inches long: This ſort ripens 
its grain perfectly well in England, in as little time 
as Barley, ſo may be cultivated here to advantage. 


There are ſeveral varieties of the two laſt ſpecies, which 


differ in the colour of their gtain. The moſt common 
colour is that of a yellowiſh white; but there are ſome 
with deep yellow, others with purple, and ſome with 
blue grains; and when the different colours are planted 
near each other, the farina will mix, and the ears will 
have grains of ſeveral colours intermixed on the ſame 
ſpike; but when the grains of the different varieties are 
planted at a proper diſtance from each other, the pro- 
duce will be the fame with the grains which were ſown. 
Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated in England for uſe, 
but in Italy and Germany it is the food of the poor 
inhabitants; as it is alſo in many parts of North Ame- 
rica, where it is treated in the tollowing manner. 
They firſt dig the grotind well in the ſpring, and after 
having made it level, they draw a line croſs the whole 
1 intended to be 4 then they raiſe little 
ills at about three or four feet diſtance, into each of 
which they put two or three good ſeeds, covering 
them about an inch thick with earth; then they move 


the line four feet farther, continuing to do the ſame 


through the whole ſpot of ground, ſo that the rows 
may be four feet aſunder, and the hills three or four 
feet diſtance. Six quarts of this ſeed is generally al- 
lowed to an acre of land, which, if the Sil de good, 
will commoſily produce fifty buſhels of Corn. 

In the planting of this Corn, where they obſerve to 
plant the grain of any one colour in a field by itſelf, 
and no other coloured grain ſtand near it, it will pro- 
duce all of the ſame colour again, as hath been affirmed 
by many curious perſons who have tried the experi- 
ment ; but if the rows are alternately planted with the 
grain of different colours, they will interchange, and 
produce a mixture of all the forts in the ſame row, 
and frequently on one and the ſame ſpike ; and fome 
doafhrm they will mix with each other, at the diſtarice 
of four or five rods, provided there is no tall fence or 
building between to intercept them, 
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There is nothing more obſerved in the culture of this | 
grain, but only to keep it clear from weeds, by fre- 

quent hoeing of the ground; and when the ſtems are 

advanced, to draw the carth up in a hill about each 

plant, which, if done, will greatly ſtrengthen them, 

and preſerve the ground about their roots moiſt for a 

conſiderable time. 


When the Corn is ripe, they cut off the ſtalks cloſe to 
the ground, and after having gathered off the ſpikes | 


of grain, they ſpread the ſtalks in the ſun to harden 
and dry, which they afterward uſe in the ſame man- 
ner as Reeds in England for making fences, covering 
ſheds, &c. for which purpoſe they are very uſeful to 
the inhabitants of warm countries ; and when there 1s 
a ſcarcity of forage, they feed their cattle with them 
green, as faſt as the Corn is gathered off. 

The Corn is ground to flour, and the pooreſt ſort of 


people in America, and alſo in Italy and Germany, 


make their bread of this flour; and in many of the 
-warmer countries, the inhabitants roaſt the whole 
ſpikes, and dreſs them many different ways, makin 
— diſhes of it; but this grain ſeldom agrees wit 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to eat it; howe- 
ver, in times of ſcarcity of other grain, this would be 
a better ſubſtitute for the r than Bean flour, or 
other ſorts, which have been uſed in England; and at 
all times will be found a hearty food for cattle, hogs, 
and poultry; fo that in light ſandy lands, where Beans 
and Peas ſucceed not well, this grain may be culti- 
vated to anſwer both purpoſes to advantage. | 
If this grain is cultivated by the horſe hoeing hufban- 
dry, it may be done at leſs expence than in any other 
method ; tor this is one of the plants which is more 
particularly adapted for this huſbandry ; therefore I 
ſhall here give an account of the method in which, it 
has been cultivated by the horſe-hoe, and has ſucceeded 
beyond expectation. ow 
The land was very light and ſandy, and far from 
being rich ; this was ploughed deep before winter, 
and laid up in high ridges till the ſpring, when it was 
well harrowed to break it fine, and the beginning of 
April the ground was again ploughed, laid level, and 
well harrowed to make the ſurface ſmooth ; then 
the ſeeds were ſown in drills, which were made 
four feet aſunder, into which the feeds were drop- 
ped at about a foot diſtance, When the plants were 
come up three inches high, where any of them were 
too cloſe, they were cut up with a hand-hoe, and the 
intervals between the rows were ploughed ſhallow to 
deſtroy the young weeds. 
deeper, and the earth laid up to the plants on both 
ſides ; and when the weeds began to grow again, the 
ground was a third time ploughed to deſtroy them ; 
this kept the ground pretty clean from weeds till the 


grain was ripe, as the ſeaſon was not wet, but other- 
wiſe it would have required a fourth ploughing to an- 
ſwer this purpoſe. The ſtalks of theſe plants pro- 
duced from three to ſix ſpikes of grain each, which 


was a great increaſe. 

The time for ſowing this Corn, is about the ſame as 
for Barley; in light warm land it may be ſown the 
latter end of March or the beginning of April, but in 
cald ground, the middle or end of April will be early 
enough, for the grain is ſubject to rot in cold land, 
eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves wet. When the large ſorts 
are planted in a garden for curioſity, their ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed the beginning of 
March ; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on another moderate hot-bed 
to bring them forward; but they muſt not be kept 
too cloſely covered, for that will draw them up weak; 
therefore, when the weather is mild, they ſhould be 
inured to bear the open air; and the beginning of May 
they ſhould be taken up with balls of earth to their 


roots, and tranſplanted into a warm border at three or | 


four feet diſtance, carefully watering them if the wea- 


which they will require no other care but to keep 


But when the ſtems were | 
adyanced, the ground in the intervals was ploughed | 


— 


— 
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ther proves dry, until they have taken new root, after 


. Z121pnoRA (Hiſpanica) 


4. Z121pHORA ( 
nalibus. Hort. Cliff. 305. Alpine Field Baſil with ſpear- 
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them clean from weeds. If the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
warm, theſe plants will ripen the Corn in autumn, 


ZINZIBER. See Amonuu. 
ZIZIPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 33. Clinopodium. 


Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 194. tab. 92. Field Baſil. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath a long, rough, :ylindrical empalement 
which is ſlightly cut into frve parts at the brim, J 
flower is of the labiated kind, having a long cylindrica! 
tube. The upper lip is oval, reflexed, and entire; the 
under lip (or beard) is divided into three equal ſegments . 
it has two ſpreading ſtamina terminated by oblong ſum: 
mits, and a quadrifid germen ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle, 
crowned by a ſbarp pointed inſlexed ſtigma. The germen 
afterward turn to four oblong feeds, which ripen in the 
_ | | 


This genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 

Linnæus's ſecond claſs, which includes thoſe plants 

whoſe flowers have two ftamina and one ſtyle. | 
The Spx1ts are, 


. Z121PHORA (Capitata) capitulis, terminalibus, follis 


ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3 1. Field Bafil with heads ter- 
minating the ſtalks, and oval leaves. Clinopodium fiſ- 
tuloſum pumilum, Indiz occidentalis, ſummo caule 
floridum. Pluk. Alm. 111. Low fiftulous Field Bal 
of the Wia Indies, having flowers on the top of the ſtalk. 


„ Z1zoernoRA (Tenxior) floribus lateralibus, foliis lan- 


ceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3 1. Field Baſil with flowers 
growing on the ſides of the ſtalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
Acinos Syriaca, folio mucronato, capfulis hirſutis. 
Mor. Hiſt. 3. p. 404. Syrian Field Baſil with an acute- 
pointed leaf, and hairy capſules. | 
floribus lateralibus, foliis in- 
ferioribus lineari lanceolatis, ſummis ovato mucrona- 
tis. Field Bafil with flowers growing on the ſides of the 
ſtalks, the lower leaves linear and ſpear-ſhaped, and theſe 
on the top oval, terminating with long points. 

ina) foliis lanceolatis, floribus termi- 


ſhaped leaves, and flowers terminating the ſtalks. Cli- 
nopodium Alpinum roſeum, ſaturejæ foliis. Boccon. 
Muf. 119. Alpine Field Baſil «with Roſe-like beads and 
Savory leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia; this is an 
annual plant, which has a four-cornered ſtalk about 
four inches high, ſending out fide branches from the 
bottom, which ſtand oppoſite z theſe are terminated 
by a cluſter of {mall flowers ſurrounded by oval leaves, 
ending in acute points. The flowers have a ſlender 
cylindrical empalement, out of which they juſt peep; 
they are purple, of the lip kind, and have but two 
ſtamina; it flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, and 
the ſeeds ripen about ſix weeks after. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain, and alſo in 
the Levant; this ſends up many flender ligneous 
ſtalks, which riſe near a foot high, are garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves about the ſize of thoſe of Sum- 


mer Savory, and have a ſcent like thoſe. The flowers 


are produced in whorls round the ſtalks, which are like 
thoſe of the former ſort, and appear at the ſame ſeaſon. 
The ſeeds of the third fort I received from Dr. Ruſſel, 
who procured them from Aleppo; this riſes about 
eight or nine inches high ; the ſtalks branch out their 
whole length. The lower leaves are narrow, and 
hairy; thoſe at the top are oval, running out in acute 
points. The flowers are diſpoſed in whorls round the 
ſtalks, and are like thoſe of the former ſort. The 


whole plant ſmells like Pennyroyal. 


The fourth. ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
Appenine mountains. The ſtalks of this riſe about 
ſix inches high, and are garniſhed with ſmall ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a cluſter at the top of the ſtalks, which are 


of the ſame ſhape and colour as thoſe of the firſt ſort, 


and are ſurrounded with ipear-ſhaped leaves. 
Theſe plants are all of them annual, ſo are propa- 
2 only hy ſeeds. 
he ſeeds may be ſown. in .a border of light earth, 
either in ſpring or autumn. Thoſe plants which 
come 


ZIZIPHUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 627. tab. 403. | 


[ 


The Fae has no empalement; it has one funnel-ſhaped | 


1. 


næus has joine 


2 1 2 


come up in autumn, will abide throu h the winter, 


and will grow much larger than thoſe which come up 
in the ſpring, though neither of them riſe very high. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown where the plants are to re- 
main, for they do not thrive well when they are tranſ- 


pany unleſs the earth remains to their roots. Theſe | 


ave a pretty ſtrong aromatic ſcent, ſomewhat reſem- 


bling Summer Savory, but as they are plants of lit-- 


tle beauty, they are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic 
ardens for variety ſake. | | 
he ſeeds of thoſe plants which come up in autumn, 
will be pe in July or Auguſt ; but thoſe of the ſpring 
plants wi 
the beginning of September; when, if the ſeeds are 


permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up, and re- 


quire no farther care but to clear them from weeds, | 


and thin them where they are too cloſe. 


Rhamnus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. The fatiube, 
The CHARACTERS are, EW ON. 


petal, which ſpreads open at the top, and is cut into four 


or five ſegments ;, it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, whoſe | 
baſe are inſerted to the petal, and are terminated by ſmall 
orting two ſlender ſtyles, | 
crowned by obtuſe fligmas, The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong oval berry, incleſng a ſingle nut f the | 


ſummits, and an oval germen 


ſame form, which has two cells, each containing an ob- 
long ſeed. , 


This genus of plants is ranged in the ſeventh ſection | 


of Tournefort's twenty-firſt claſs, which contains the 
trees and ſhrubs with a Roſe flower, whofe pointal 


turns to a fruit 7 * with a ſtony ſeed. Dr. Lin- 
this genus to the Rhamnus, which | 


he ranges in the firſt ſection of his fifth claſs, which 


contains thoſe plants whoſe flowers have five ſtamina |/ 


and one ſtyle ; but the flowers of theſe plants having 


two ſtyles, the plants ſhould be ſeparated from the 


Rhamnus, 
The Syxctes are, 


Zizirnus (Jujuba) aculeis geminatis rectis, foliis | 


oblongo ovatis ſerratis. Jujube with ſtrait thorns grow- 


ing by pairs, and oblong, oval, ſawed leaves. Ziziphus. 
Dod. P. 897. The common Tujube. 


2. Zizirnus (Sylveſtris) aculeis geminatis, altero recur- 


4. Zizienvs (Africana) aculeis geminatis rectis, foliis | 


vo, foliis ovatis nervoſis. Tujube with twin ſpines, one 
of which is recurved, and oval veined leaves. Ziziphus 
ſylveſtris. Tourn. Inſt, 627. The wild Jujube. 


3. Zizirnus (Enoplia) aculeis ſolitariis recurvis pe- 


dunculis aggregatis, foliis cordato-rotundis nervoſis, 
ſubtus tomentoſis. Jujube with fingle recurved ſpines, 
foot: ſtalls in cluſters, and round, heart-ſhaped, veined 


leaves, which are downy on their under fide. Jujube 
aculeata, nervoſis foliis infra ſericeis flavis. Burm. | 


Zeyl. 131. Prickly Jujube with veined leaves, which 
are ſilky and yellow on their under fide. _ 


ovatis nervolis. Fujube with double ſtrait thorns, and 
oval wveined leaves, Jujube, ſc. Ziziphus Africana, mu- 


cronatis foliis, ſpina gemelli. Pluk. Alm. 199. Afri- | 


can Jujube with pointed leaves and double ſpines. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in the warm parts of | 
Europe ; it has. a woody ſtalk which divides into | 


many crooked irregular branches, which are armed 
with ſtrong ſtrait thorns ſet by pairs at each joint. 
The leaves are two inches long ug one broad, ſlightly 
ſawed on their edges, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers are produced on the fide of the branches, 
two or three ariſing from the ſame place, which fit 
cloſe; they are ſmall, and of a yellow colour ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by an oval fruit, about the ſize of a 


| middling Plum, of a ſweetiſh taſte, and are clammy, 


including a hard oblong ſtone, pointed at both ends. 
The fruit of this tree was formerly uſed in medicine; 
it is reckoned pectoral, and good for coughs, pleuri- 
ſies, and hot ſharp humours, but is now ſeldom to be 
found in the ſhops. In Italy and Spain, this fruit is 
ſerved up at the table in deſerts during the winter ſea- 
ſon, as a dry ſweetmeat. | 


1 not ripen till the latter end of Auguſt, or | 


— 


* 


will require to be 
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The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Tunis in Afri- 
cr 


ca; this has flender woody ftal'ss, which fend out many 
weak branches, covered with a grayiſh bark, and armed 
with ſpines, which come out by 

one of which is longer than the other, and is ſtrait; 
the other is ſhort and recurved. The leaves are ſmall, 
oval, and veined; they are half an inch long, and as 
much in brradth, ſitting cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers of this ſort I Rave not ſeen, ſo can give no 
farther defcriprion of this plant. | 

The third ſort s naturally in India; this riſes with 
r roarg ten or twelve feet high, ſending our 
many flender branches, which have a yellowiſh bark, 
and are armed with fingle recurved thorns at each 


joint. The leaves are round, heart-ſhaped, about 


two inches long, and as much in breadth; and are in- 
dented at the foot - ſtalk; they have three longitudinal 


veins, and are covered with a yellowiſh down on their 


under fide. The flowers come out in cluſters from 
the wings of the branches; they are fmall, and of a 
yellowiſh colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oval fruit 


about the ſize of ſmall Olives, incloſing a ſtone of the 


ſame ſhape. . 
The fourth ſort grows natorally in Syria, from whence 
I have received the ſeeds ; this ſends up ſeveral ſnhrub- 
by ſtalks from the root, which divide into lender 
branches, which are armed with ſtratt ſpines, and 


are ſet by pairs at each joint; the leaves are ſmall, 


oval, and veined, and are placed alternate, ftanding 
upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, of 
a yellow colour, arifing from the wings of the branches. 
The fruit is round, and about the ſize of Sloæs. 

Thefe plants are preſerved in the gardens of ſome cu- 
rious perfons only for the ſake of variety, for they 


do not produce fruit in England. The firſt and fourth = 


ſorts, which are the moſt hardy, will ſcarcely live thro” 


the winters in e even when they are planted 


againſt ſouth walls; in which fituation 1 have kept 
the plants two or three years; when the winters have 
N mild, but they were afterward killed * 

arp froſt. They may be propagated by putting their 


ſtones into pots of freſh light earth, ſoon after their 


fruits are ripe; and in winter they ſhould be placed 


under a common hot-bed frame, where they may be 


ſheltered from ſevere froſt. In the ſpring theſe es 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will greatly forward the growth of the ſeeds; and 
when the plants are come up, they ſhould be inured 
to the open air by degrees, into which they muſt be 


removed in June, placing them near the ſhelter of a 


hedge; and in very dry weather they muſt be fre- 

quently refreſhed with water. 

In this ſituation they may remain till the beginning of 

October, when they muſt be removed either into the 
en- houſe, or placed under a hot- bed frame, where 

they may be defended from froſt, but ſhonld have as 

much free air as poſſible in mild weather: 


During the winter ſeaſon they ſhould be now and then 


refreſhed with water ; bur after their leaves are fallen 


over watere 
their roots, and cauſe the plants to decay. 
In March, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, they 


(as they always ſhed them in winter), they muſt not be 
4 which would rot the tender fibres of 


| ſhould be tranſplanted, each into a - <p ſmall por 
t 


filled with light freſh earth; and if they are plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed, it will greatly promote their 
taking root; but in May they muſt be inured to the 


open air by degrees, into which they ſhould be ſoon 


ter removed. aA. ee a 
Thus theſe plants ſnould be managed while young, at 
which time they are tender; but when they are three 
or four years old, ſome of them may be planted in the 
full ground, againſt a warm wall or pale, where, if they 
have a dry foil, they will endure the cold of our or- 
dinary winters 1 well; but in hard froſts they 

eltered, ſo it will be proper to 
keep a plant or two in pots, which may be houſed in 


Winter. 


Theſe 


pairs at each . | 
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Theſe plants may be alſo propagated by ſuckers, 
Which the old ones many times ſend forth from their 
roots, but theſe are ſeldom ſo well rooted as thoſe 

roduced from ſeeds, nor do they make ſo good plants, 
* which reaſon they are but rarely propagated that 
way. 
The ſecond fort is not ſo hardy as the firſt, ſo theſe 

lants muſt be kept in pots, and in the winter placed 


into the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame way as | 


other hardy exotic plants, being careful not to over- 


water them at that ſeaſon, but eſpecially when they | 


have ſhed their leaves. 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which mult be pro- 
cured from the country where it naturally grows; 
theſe ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, which 
will bring up the plants in about ſix weeks, if the 
ſeeds are good. When the plants begin to advance in 
height, they ſhould be gradually hardened, and in 
June they may be placed in the open air in a ſheltered 
ſituation ; but in autumn they muſt be removed into 
ſhelter, where they muſt remain all the winter, and in 
the ſpring, before the plants begin to puſh out their 
leaves, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a gentle hot- 
bed to forward their putting out new roots. In ſum- 
mer they, muſt be expoſed abroad, but in winter they 
mult be houſed. 
The third and fourth ſorts are tenderer than the for- 
mer, ſo will not thrive in this country unleſs the plants 
are kept in a warm ſtove. Theſe are propagated in the 
ſame way as the former, but the plants muſt be more 
tenderly treated, for they ſhould not be wholly ex- 
poſed abroad at any time of the year ; in ſummer they 
muſt have a large ſhare of air in warm weather, and in 
winter they mult be kept in a warm ſtove. — 
ZYGOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 474. Fa- 
bago. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 258: tab. 135. Bean Caper. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The of the flower is compoſed of five oval ob- 
tuſe leaves. The flower has five obtuſe petals which are 
longer than the empalement, and are indented at their 
Points; it has a cloſed nectarium, which includes the ger- 
men, compoſed of ſeveral ſcales or little leaves, to which 
the baſes of the ſtamina are faſtened ; it hath ten awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
men, ſupporting an atul. ſbaped ſtyle, crowned by a 
ſtigma. The germen afterward become an oval five-cornered 
capſule with ve cells, containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
his genus of plants is ranged in the firſt ſection of 
Linnæus's tenth claſs, which includes thoſe plants 
whoſe flowers have ten ſtamina and one ſtyle. 
The Specirs are, 
1. ZycoPHYLLUM (Fabago) foliis petiolatis, foliolis ob- 
ovatis ca 
foot iſtalls ts the leaves, and herbaceous ſtalts. Fabago 
Belgarum five peplus Pariſienſium. Lugd. 458. Com- 
mon Bean Caper, or Peplus of the Pariſians. | 
2. ZYGOPHYLLUM (Seffilifolium) foliis ſeſſilibus, foliolis 
lanceolato-ovalibus margine ſcabris caule fruticoſo. 
Lin. Sp. 552. Bean Caper with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and a ſhrubby ſtalk. F ago 
Africana arboreſcens, flore ſulphureo, fructu rotundo. 
Com. Plant. Rar. 10. Tree-like African Bean Caper, with 
a brimſtone flower and a round fruit. | 
3. ZycorayLLuM (Merg/ana) foliis ſubpetiolatis, foli- 
| olis obovatis caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 551. Bean 5 
with oval ſmall leaves having ſhort foot. ſtalls, and a 
ſhrubby falt. Fabago tetraphylla flore tetrapetalo, 
fructu membranaceo quadrangulari. Burm. Plant. 


| 


herbaceo. Lin. Sp. 551.. Bean Caper with 


Afr. 7.. Four-leaved Bean Caper with a flower of four pe- 


tals, and a four- cornered membranaceous fruit. 

4. ZyGcorHYLLUM (Fuloum) capſulis ovatis acutis, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 386. Bean Caper with oval acute-pointed cap- 
ſules. Fabago flore luteo, petalorum unguibus ru- 
bris, fructu ſulcato acuto oblongo. Burm. Plant, Afr. 
6. Bean Caper with a yellow flower, the tails of the pe- 
tals red, and an acute, oblong, furrowed fruit. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria; this has been 


and an oblong ger- | 
gl 


1 pen very well in 
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long an inhabitant of ſome curious gardens in England, 
The root is thick, fleſhy, and ſtrikes deep into the 
ground, and will grow as thick as a man's arm when 
old. The ſtalks decay every autumn to the root, 
from which ſpring new ſhoots every year, in number 
proportionable to the ſize of the root ; they riſe three 
or four feet high, ſending out a few ſide branches; 
theſe are ſmooth, green, and jointed ; they are gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth fleſhy leaves like thoſe of Purſlane, 
two ſtanding together upon the ſarhe foot-ſtalk, which 
is an inch long; they are of a bluiſh green colour. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the ſtalk, 
two or three ariſing at the ſame joint upon ſhort foot- 
{talks ; they are compoſed of five roundiſh concave 
petals bf a reddiſh colour on their outſide, and ten ſta- 
mina which are twice the length of the petals. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by long priſmatical capſules 
with five ſides, which have cells hlled with roundiſh 
ſeeds. This fort flowers in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a thick woody ſtalk three or 
four feet high, ſending out many branches, which are 
garniſhed with ſucculent leaves placed by fours, fitting 
cloſe to them. From the wings of the ſtalks'the flowers 
are produced upon pretty long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; 
they are compoſed of five ſulphur-coloured petals 
which have a brown ſpot on each of their tails ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh depreſſed fruit having five 
cells, each containing two roundiſh ſeeds. This plant 
continues flowering all ſummer and autumn, and the 
ſeeds ripen in winter. | 
The third ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this has a ſhrubby ſtalk which Heide into 
many irregular jointed branches, which riſe four or 
five feet high, and are garniſhed with thick ſuccu- 
lent leaves, which are larger, and more obtuſe than 
thoſe of the ſecond ſort ; they are placed by fours at 
each joint, two on each ſide the ſtalk oppoſite. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk upon ſlen- 
der foot-ſtalks ; theſe have bur four petals, which are 
broader than thoſe of the ſecond fort, but of the ſame 
colour, each having a brown ſpot at their tails. The 
fruit has four broad membranaceous wings, reſembling 
the ſails of a mill. This plant flowers moſt part of 
ſummer, but the fruit ſeldom ripens well in England. 
The fourth ſort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ſtalks of this branch out greatly from the bot- 
tom; they are ſhrubby, jointed, and irregular. The 
leaves are of the conſiſtence of thoſe of Purſlane; they 
are narrow at their tails, but oval toward their points, 
and are placed by tours at each joint like the er. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk 
upon ſlender foot-italks ; they are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, each petal having a pretty large red ſpot at their 
tails. The fruit is oval, about three quarters of an 
inch long, having five deep furrows, and 1s divided into 
five cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſeeds. This 
plant flowers great part of the year, and the fruit ri- 
ns in autumn and winter. 
he firſt ſort is NN only by ſeeds, which ri- 
ngland in warm ſeaſons; theſe may 
either ſown upon a moderate hot · bed in the ſpring, 
or on a warm border of light ground; thoſe which 
are ſown upon the hot-bed will come up in three 
weeks or a month, and about a month after, the 
plants will be fit to remove, when they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with freſh lighc 
earth, and plunged into a gentle hot- bed to promote 
their taking root, and ſhaded from the ſun in the day 
time; afterward they muſt be gradually hardened to 
bear the open air, to which they ſhould be expoſed all 
the ſummer ; but in autumn, when their ſtalks begin 
to decay, they ſhould be placed in a hot-bed frame to 
ſhelter them from the fro in winter, for while they 
are young, they are a little tender. The ſpring fol- 
lowing they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in a ſouth border cloſe to the wall, in a dry rubbifby 
ſoil, where they will endure the cold without cover- 
| ing. 
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ing. There is a plant of this kind in the Chelſea Gar- 
den, which is more than fifty years old, and has re- 
ſiſted the ſevereſt cold without any covering, and 
roduces great plenty of flowers and fruit annually. 
hoſe plants which come up in the full ground will 
require no other care but to Keep them clean from 
weeds, and thin them where they come up too cloſe, 
giving them room to grow the firſt year; and when 


their ſtalks decay in autumn, the ſurface of the ground 


ſhould be covered with tan to prevent the froſt from 
penetrating to the roots, or in froſty weather, they 
may be covered with ſtraw or Peas haulm, which will 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe, the young plants being ſome- 
what tender ; and 1n the ſpring, the roots ſhould be 


carefully taken up, planting them cloſe to a warm | 


wall, as before directed. | 

The other three ſorts are too tender to live through 
the winter in the open air in this country, ſo they muſt 
be kept in pots, and houſed in autumn. Theſe plants 
may be propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. 

The ſecond and fourth ſorts ripen their ſeeds pretty 
well in England, fo theſe may be propagated by ſow- 
ing them on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants are about an inch high, they ſhould 


| 
be each tranſplanted into a ſmall pot filled with light 


earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, ſhading 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root; then 
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as the ſeaſon advances, they ſhould be gradually hard- 
ened to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be 
removed the latter end of May, placing them in a 
warm ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till 
autumn, when they ſhould be placed in a dry airy 


glaſs-caſe, where they will ſuceeed better than in a 


green:houſe ; for they require a large ſhare of air in 
mild weather, otherwiſe their ſhoots are apt to be weak 
and tender, ſo are often injured by damp air in win- 
ter, but they do not require any artificial heat. . If 
they are ſcreened from the froſt, and have plenty of 
air, they will thrive very well. 

The third ſort ſeldom produces good ſeeds in Eng- 
land, ſo is 5 by cuttings, and the two others 
are generaly increaſed in the gardens the ſame way, 
that method being very expeditious, though the ſeed- 
ling on grow ſtronger, and riſe to a greater height. 
Theſe cuttings may be planted in a bed of light earth 
during any of the ſummer months; if theſe are co- 
vered cloſe down with bell or hand- glaſſes, and ſhaded 
from the ſun, they will put out roots in five or ſix 
weeks, and then may be taken up carefully and pot- 
ted, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root ; after which they may be removed to a 
warm ſheltered ſituation, and treated in the ſame way 
as thoſe plants raiſed from ſeeds. 


'ZYLOSTEUM, See Lovicana, 
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| BIES | 
A Abrotanum - 
Abrotanum Fce- 


mina, vide Santolina 
Abrus, vide Glycine 
Abſinthium, vide Artemiſia 
Abutilon 

Acacia, vide Mimoſa 


Acacia Germanorum, vide 


Prunus 
Acacia Virginiana, vide 
Robinia 


Acajou, vide Anacardium 


Acalypha 

Acanaceous 

Acanthus 

Acarna, vide Cnicus 

Acaulis 

Acer 

Acetoſa 

Acetoſella, vide Oxalis 

Achillea _ 

Achyranthes 

Acinos, vide Thymus 

Acinus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum Hyemale, vide. 
Helleborus 

Acorus 

| Acriviola, videTropzolum 

Actæa 

Adanſonia 

Adenanthera 

Adhatoda, vide Juſticia 

Adianthum 

Adnata 

Adonis 

Adoxa 

Aſchynomene 

Eſculus 

Ather 

Agave 

Ageratum 

Ageratum officinarum, vi- 
de Achillæa 

Agnus Caſtus, vide Vitex 

Agrifolium, vide Ilex 

Agrimonia 

Agroſtemma 

Ahouai, vide Thevetia 

Aizoon 


Alabaſtrum 

Alaternoides, vide Phylica, 
Clutia, & Cclaſtrus 

Alaternus 

Alcea . 

Al f 

N 

Alkekengi, vide Phyſalis 

Alliaria, vide Heſperis 

Allium 

Alnus 

Alnus nigra baccifera, vide 
Frangula 


| 


— 


 Anethum N 


Annona 


Aloe 

Aloides, vide Stratiotes 

Alopecuros 

Alpinia 

Althæa 

Alyſſoides, vide Alyſſum 

Alyſſum 

Amaranthoides, vide Gom- 
phrena 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthus Criſtatus, vide 
Celoſia 

Amaryllis 

Ambroſia 

Amelanchier, vide Chio- 
nanthus 

Amentaceous 

Amethyſtea 

Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi perenne, videSilaum- 

Amomum Plinii, vide So- 
lanum 

Amoris Pomum, vide Ly- 
coperſicon 

Amorpha 

Amygdalus 

Anacampſeros, vide Sedum 

Anacardium 

Anacyclus 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Ananas | 

Anapodophyllon, vide Po- 
dophyllon N 

Anaſtatica | | 

Anchuſa 

Andrachne 

Andromeda 

Androſace 

Androſæmum, vide Hy- 
pericum 

Andryala 

Anemone 

Anemonoides, vide Ane 
mone 

Anemoſpermos, vide Arc- 
totis 
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Angelica 

Anguria 

Anil, vide Indigophera 
Aniſum, vide Pimpinella 


Anonis, vide Ononis 
Anthemis 

Anthere _ 
Anthericum 
xhr*wlogy 

W | 
Anthoſpermum 
Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Apetalous 

Aphaca, vide Lathyrus 


) Apios, vide Glycine. 


Apium 

* 

| Aquifohum, vide llex 

| Aquilegia 

| Arabis 

| Arachis ; 

Aralia 

| Arbor 

Arbor Camphorifera, vide 

| Laurus 

ArborC oral, videBrythrina 

Arbor Judz, vide Cercis 

Arbor Vitæ, vide Thuya 

Arboreus 

Arbutus 

Artium 

Arctotis 

Arcuation 

Arethuſa 

Argemone 

Argilla 

Aria Theophraſti, vide 
Cratægus 

Ariſarum, vide Arum 

Ariſta 

Ariſtolochia 

Armeniaca 

Armerius, vide Dianthus 

Arnica 

| Artedia 

Artemiſia 

Arum | 

Arundo 

Arundo Saccharifera, vide 
Saccharum 

Aſarina 

Aſarum 

Aſclepias 

Aſcyrum 

Aſpalathus 

Aſpara u 

Aſperifolious 

1 

Aſperula 

Aſphodelus 

Aſplenium 

Aſter 

Aſteriſcus, vide Buphthal- 
mum 

Aſteroides, vide Inula 

Aſtragalus 

Aſtrantia 

Athamanta 

Atractylis 

Atragena 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex Baccifera, 
Blitum 

Atropha 

Avena 

Aurantium 

Auricula muris 

Auricula urſi 

Azalea 


vide 


Azederach, vide Melia 
B. 
ACCA 


| Baccharis 
acciferous 


. Balauſtia, vide Punica 


Ballotte 

Balſamina, vide e 

Baliamita, vide Tanacetum 

Bamia Mofchata, vide-Hi- 
biſcus 

Banana, vide Muſa 

Bann'{teria 

Baobob, vide Adanſonia 

Barba C præ, vide Spiræa 

Barba jovis, vide Anthyllis 

Barbarea, vide Siſymbri- 
um 

Bardana, vide Arctium 

Batieria 

Bartramia, videTriumfetta 

Laſſella 

Baſilicum, vide Ocymum 

Baſteria 

Bauhinia 

Belladona, vide Atropa 

Bellis 

Bellis major, vide Chry- 
lanthemum 

Bellonia x 

Benzoin, vide Laurus 

Berberis 

Bermudiana 

Bernardia, vide Croton 

Beſleria, 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica Aquatica, vide 
Scrophularia. 

Betonica Pauli, vide Vero- 
nica 

Betula 

Bidens 

Bifolium, vide Ophris 

Bignonia 

Biteutella | 

Biſſerula 

Biſlingua, vide Ruſcus 

Biſtorta, vide Polygonum 

Bivalvular 

Bixa 

Blattaria, vide Verbaſcum 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 


Bombax 


Bonduc, vide Guilandina 

Bontia 

Bonus Henricus, vide Che- 

nopodium 

Borbonia 

Borago 

Boſea 

Botrys, vide Chenopodium 
Bra- 
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Brabejum 

Branca Urſina, vide Acan- 

thus 

Braſſica 

Breynia, vide Capparis 

Bromelia _ 

Browallia | 

Brunella, vide Prunella 

Brunsfelſia 

Bruſcus, vide Ruſcus 

Bryonſa 

Bryonia nigra, vide Tamus 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

Bugloſſum, vide Anchuſa 
& Lycopſis 

Bugula, vide Ajuga 

Bulbous 

Bulbocaſtanum, vide Bu- 
nium 

Bulbocodium 

Bunias 

Bunium 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides, vide Phyllis 

Bupleurum 

Burſa Paſtoris, vide Thlaſ- 
1 

Bazinus 

Buxus 


[ 


ä 


by | 


A APE B A, vide 
Ciſampelos 


Cacalia 


Cacalianthemum, vide Ca- 
calia 


Cæſalpina 

Cainito, vide Chryſophyl- 
lum 

Cakile, vide Bunias 

Calaba, vide Cornus 

Calamintha, vide Meliſſa 

Calceolus, vide e 


Calyx 

Camara, vide Lantana 

Cameraria 

Campaniformis 

Campanula 

Camphora, vide Laurus 

Canna 

Cannabina, vide Datiſca 

Cannabis 

Cannacorus, vide Canna 

Capillamenta 

Capillaris 

Capitulum 

Capnoides, vide Fumaria 

Capparis 

Capparis Fabago, vide Zy- 
gophyllum 

Capraria 

Caprcolus 

Caprifolium, vide Pericly- 
menum 

Capſicum 

Capſula 

Caracalla, vide Phaſeolus 

Cardamindum, vide Tro- 
pzolum 

Cardamine 


| 


| Cardioſpermum 

Carduus 

Carduus Benedictus, vide 
Centaurea 

Carduus Fullonum, vide 
Dipſacus 

Carica 

Carlina 

Carpeſſium 

Carpinus 

Carthamus 

Carum | 

Caryophyllata, vide Geum 

Caryophyllus, vide Dian- 
thus 
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| Caſia, vide Ofiris 


Caſia 

Caſſida, vide Scutellaria 

Caſſine 

Caſtanea 

Caſtanea Equina, vide Eſ- 
culus 

Caſtorea, vide Durantia 

Catananche 

Cataputia major, vide Ri- 
cinus 

Cataputia minor, vide Eu- 
phorbia 

Cataria, vide Nepeta 

Cateſbæa 

Caucalis 

Cauliferous 

Caulis 

Ceanothus 

Cedrus ' 

Ceiba, vide Bombax 

Celaſtrus 

Celoſia 

Celſia 

Celtis 

Centaurea 

Centaurium minus, vide 
Gentiana | 

Cepa 

Cephalanthus 

Ceraſtium 

Ceratocarpus 

Ceraſus 

Ceraſus racemoſa, vide Pa- 
dus 

Ceratonia 

Ceratophyllum 

Cerbera 

Cercis 

Cerefolium, vide Chæro- 
pbyllum 

Cereus, vide Cactus 

Cerinthe 


Ceſtrum 


Cherophyllum | 
Chamæceraſus, vide Loni- 
cera 
Chamæciſtus, vide Heli- 
anthemum 
Chamæclema, vide Glecho- 
ma 
Chamæcypariſſus, vide San- 
tolina, 
Chamedaphne, vide Ruſcus 
Chamædrys, vide J eucrium 
Chamælæa, vide Cneorum 
Chamemelum, vide An- 
themis 
Chamæmeſpilus, vide Meſ- 
pilus 
Chamæmorus, vide Rubus 
Chamænerium, vide Epilo- 
bium 


Cardiaca, vide Leonurus 


Chamæpytis, vide Teucri- 
um | 


— 


. 


Chamæriphes, vide Cha- 
mærops 
Chamæ 

5. vide Rubus 


Chamæſyce, vide Euphor- 
bia 


. Chamerhododendron, vide 


Rhododendron 
Cheiranthus 
Chelidonium 
Chelone | 
Chenopodio-morus, 

Blitum 
Chenopodium 
Chionanthus . 
Chironia 
Chondrilla 
Chriſtophriana, vide Actæa 
Chryſanthemoides, vide Oſ- 

teoſpermum 
Chryſanthemum 
Chryſobalanus 
Chryſocoma 
Chryſophyllum 
Chry ſoſplenium 
Cicer 
Cichorium 
Cicuta 
Cicutaria, vide Lacan 
Cinara, vide Cynara 
Cineraria, vide Othonna 
Circea 
Cirri 


Circium, vide Ce 
Ciſtus 


vide 


| Citharexylon 
Citrus 


Claviculus 

Claytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Cleonia 

Clethra 

Cliffortia 

Clinopodium 

Clitoria 

Cluſia 

Clutia | 
Clymenum, vide Lathyrus 
Clypeola 

Cneorum 

Cnicus 

Coa, vide Hippocratea 
Coccygna, vide Rhus 
Cochlearia 

Coffea 

Coix 

Colchicum 

Coldenia 

Collinſonia 

Colocaſia, vide Afum 
Colocynthis, vide Cucurbita 
Columnea 

Colutea 


Colutea Scorpioides, vide 


Emerus 

Coma Aurea, vide Chryſo- 
coma * b 

Comarum 

Commelina 

Coniferous 

Conium 

Conocarpodendron, vide 
Protea 

Conocarpus 

Conſolida major, videSym- 
phytum 

Conſolida media, vide A- 
Juga 


 Conſolidaminima,vid.Bellis | 


| Cyariug,. 


Conſolida regalis, vide 
Delphinium 

Convallaria 

Convolvulus 

Conyza 

Copaiba 

Catallodendron, vide Ery- 
thrina 

Corchorus 

Cordia 

Coreopſis 

Coriandrum 

Coriara | | 

Corindum, vide Cardiof-  * 
permum 

Coris 

Coriſpermum 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona Imperialis, vide Fri- 
tillaria 

Corona Solis, vide Helian- 
thus 


| Coronilla 


Cortuſa 


- | Corylus 


Corymbiferous 

Corymbus 

Coſtus | 

Cotinus, vide Rhus 

Cotonea Malus, vide Cy- 
donia 

Cotoneaſter, vide Meſpilus 

Coels 

Cotyledon 

Courbaril, vide Hymenza 

Crambe 

Craniolaria 

Craſſula 

Cratægus 

Crateva 

Crepis 

Creſcentia 

Crinum 

Crithmum 

Criſta Pavonis, vide Poin- 
ciana 

Crocus 

Crotolaria 

Croton 

Crucianella 


| Crupina Belgarum, vide 
Centaurea 


Cucubalus 

Cuculate g 

Cucumis 

Cucumis Agreſtris, vide Mo- 
mordica 

Cucurbita 

Cuiete, vide Creſcentia 

Culmiferous 

Cuminoides, vide Lagmacls 

Cuminum 

Cunila, vide Sideritis 


| Cunonia 


Cupreſſus 

Curcuma 

Cururu 

Cuſpidatus 

vide Centaurea 
Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

Cynanchum 

Cynara 

Cynogloſſum 
Cypripedium 
Cyſticapnos, vide Fumaria 


Cytiſo-geniſta, vide Spar- 
tium 


Cytiſus 
D 


INDEX 


D. 


ALECHAMPIA 
Damaſonium, vide 
Aliſma 
Daphne 
' Pariſca 
Datura 
Daucus 
Daucus Creticus, vide A- 
thamanta 
D'ayena 
Delphinium 
Dens Canis, vide. Erithro- 
nium 
Dens Leonis, vide Leonto- 
don 
Dentaria 
Dianthera 
Dianthus 
Diapenſia, vide Sanicula 
Dictamnus 
Dictamnus Creticus, vide 
Origanum 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Dioſcorea 
Dioſma 
Dioſpy ros 
Dipfacus 
Dirca 
Dodartia 
Dolichos 
Doria, vide Solidago & O- 
thonna 
Doronicum 
Dorſiferous 
Dorſtenia 
Dorycnium vide Ploralea 
Douglaſſia 
Draba 
Draco Herba, vide Abro- 
tanum 
Draco Abor, vide Palma 
Dracocephalum 
Dracontium 
Dracunculus Pratenſis, vide 
Achillæa 
Dulcamara, vide Solanum 
Duranta 


E. 
BELUS, 


bucus 

Ebenus 

Echinus 

Echinomelocactus, 
Cactus 

Echinophora 

Echinops 

Echium 

Edera quinquefolia, vide 
Vitis 

Ehretia 

Effloreſcente 

Egerminate 

Elaterium, vide Momor- 
dica 

Elatine, vide Linatia 

Flæagnus 

Elephantopus 

Elichryſum, vide N 
lium 

Elliſia 

E merus 

Empetrum 

Enucleation 


vide Sam- 


vide 


Enula Campana, vide Inula 
& Ephedra 

Ephemeron, vide Tradeſ- 
cantia 

Epigæa 

Hpilobium 

Epimedium 

Epiphylloſpermous 

Equiſetum 

Eranthemum, vide Adonis 

Erica 

Erica Baccifera, vide Em- 
petrum 

Erigeron 

Erinus 

Eriocephalus 


Eruca 


Erucago, vide Bunias 


| Ervum 


Eryngium 

Eryſimum 

Erythrina 

Erythronium 

Eſchynomene, vide - wi 
nome 

Eſculentus 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides, vide Celaſ- 
trus 

Eupatoriophalacron vide 
Verbeſina 

Eupatorium 

Euphorbia 

Euphraſia 


F 


ABA 
Faba ZEgyptiaca, vide 
Arum 
Faba Craſſa, vide Sedum 
Fabago, vide Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 
Fagopyrum, vide Helxine 
Fagus 
Ferraria 
Ferrum Equinum, vide 
Hippocrepis 
Ferula 
Ficoides, vide Meſembry- 
anthemum 
Ficus | 
Ficus Indica, vide Cactos 
& Opuntia 
Filago 
Filipendula, vide Spiræa 


Flammula Jovis, vide Cle- 


matis 

Flos Africanus, vide Ta- 
getes 

Flos Paſſionis, vide Paſſi- 
flora 

Flos Solis, vide Helianthus 

Flos Trinitatis, vide Viola 

Fœniculum 

Foenum Burgundiacum, 
vide Medica 

Fœnum Græcum, vide Tri- 
gonella 

Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria 

Fritillaria Craſſa, vide Sta- 
pelea Aſclepias 

Fructiferous 

Fructus 

Frumentaceous 


A 


JE 


ö 
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Frumentum Indicum, vide 
Zea 

Frutex 

Frutex Pavonius, videPoin- 
ciana 

Fuchſia 

Fumaria 

G. 
ALANTHUS 
Gale, vide Myrica 

| Galega 

| Galenia 

Galeopſis 

Galeopſis fruteſcens, as 
Praſium 

Gallium 

Garcinia 

Garidella 


Gaura 
Geniſta 


Seni, J vide Ulex 


Gentiana 

Gentianella, vide Gentiana 

Geranium N 

Geſnera 

Geum 

Gingidium, vide Artedia 

Gladiolus 

Glaucium, vide Chelidoni- 
um 

Glaux 

Glechoma 

Gledi t ſi 

Globularia 

Glorioſa 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhiza 

Gnaphalodes, vade Micro- 
pus 

Gomphrena 

Goſſypium 

Gramen 

Granadilla, vide Paſſiflora 

Gratiola 

Grewia 

Gronovia 

Groſſularia 

Guaiabara, vide Coccolo- 
bus 

Guajacana, vide Dioſpyros 

Guajacum 

Guajava, vide Pſidium 

Guanabanus, vide Annona 

Guazuma, vide Theobro- 
ma 

Guidonia, vide Samyda 

Guilandina 

Gundelia 

Gypſophylla 


H. 


AMANTHUS | 


Hæmatoxy lum 
Haletia 
Halicabum, vide Phyſalis 
Halicacabus peregrinus, 
vide Cardioſpermum 
Halimus, vide Atriplex 
Halleria a 
Hamamelis 
Hamelia 
Harmala, vide Peganum 
Hedera 
Hedera Terreftris, 
Glecoma 
Heydypnois, vide Hyoſeris 
— ä 


vide 


Helenium 

Helianthemum, vide Ciſtus 

Helianthus 

Helicteres 

Heliocarpos 

Heliotropium 

Helleborine, vide Serapias 

Helleborus 

Helleborus albus, vide Ve. 
ratrum 

Hemerocallis 

Hemionitis 

Hepatica, vide Anemone 

Hepatorium, vide Eupa; 
torium 

Heptaphyllum, vide Po- 
tentilla 

Heracleum, vide Sphon- 
dylium 

Herba Gerardi, vide An- 
gelica 

Herba Paris, vide Paris 

Herbous 

Hermannia 

Hermodactylus 

Hernandia 

Herniaria 

Heſperis 

Hibiſcus 

Hieracium 


| Hippocaſtanum 


Hippocratea 

Hippocrepis 

Hippolapathum, vide Ru- 
mex 

Hippomane 

Hippophae | 

Hippoſelinum, vide Smyr- 
nium 

Hirundinaria, vide Aſcle- 
plas 

Holchus 

Hordeum 

Horminum 

Hottonia 

Humilis 

Hura 

Hyacinthus 

Hyacinthus Peruvianus, 
vide Ornithogalum 

Hyacinthus Tuberoſus, 
vide Crinum 

Hydrangea 

Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum, vide Ru- 
mex 

Hydrophyllum 

Hydropiper, vide Polygo- 


num 


Hymenæa 


Hyoſeris 

Hyoſcyamus 

Hypecoun 

Hypericum 

Hypericum frutex, vide 
Spireæa 

Hypochæris 

Hypophylloſpermous 


Hyſſopus 
I. 


ACEA, vide Centau- 

rea 

Jo vide Othonna & 
Senecio 

Jaſminoides, vide Ceſtrum 
& Lycium 

Jaſione | 

Jaſminum 
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Jaſminum 
Iatropha 
Iberis 
Ibiſcus, vide Hibiſeus 
Icaco, vide Chryſobalanus 
Ilex 
Illecebrum 
Impatiens 
Imperatoria 
Indigophera 
Intibus, vide Cichorium 
Inula 
Johnſonia 
Ipomcea 
tris Bulboſa,} vid Xiph 
Iris Bulboſa, ) vide Xiphi- 
Iris Perſica, um 
Iſatis 
Iſopyrum 
Iſora, vide Helicteres 
Itea 
Judaica Arbor, vide Cercis 
Juglans 
Jujube, vide Ziziphus 
Julian, vide Heſperis 
Juncus g 
Juniperus 
Juſſiæa 
_ 
xia 
K. 

ALI, vide Salfola 

Kalmia 
Karatas 
Kempfera _ .. 
Ketmia, vide Hibiſcus 
Kiggelaria 
Knautia 


1 
ABLAB, vide Doli- 
chis 
Labrum Veneris, vide Dip- 
- 
Labruſca, vide Vitis 
Laburnum, vide Cyriſus 
Lacryma Jobi, vide Conc 
Lactifera 
— Lactuca 
er Agnini, vide Va- 
leriana 
Lagcecia 
Lagopus, vide Trifolium 
Lamium 
Lampſana, vide Lapſana 
Lantana 
Lanuginous 
Lapathum, vide Rumex 
Lapſana 
Larix : 
Laſerpitium 
Lathyrus 
Latifolius 
Lavatera 
Lavendula 
Laureola, vide Daphne 
Lauro-Ceraſus, vide Padus 
Laurus 
Laurus Alexandrina, vide 
Ruſcus 
Laurus Tinus, vide Tinus 
Lawſonia 
Leguminous 
Lens, vide Ervum 
Lentiſcus, vide Piſtacea 
Leontopetalon, vide Leon- 
tioe 


— 


| Leucoium 


Lotus | 


| Lychnis 
| Lycium 


Lilac, vide Syringa 


Leontice 

Leontodon 

Leonurus 

Lepidium | 

W 
rotea 

Leucanthemum, vide An- 
themis & Chryſanthe- 
mum 


vide 


Lichen 
Liguſticum 
Liguſtrum 


Liliaſtrum, vide Hemero- 
callis 

Lilio Aſphodelus, vide He- 
merocallis & Crinum 

Lilio-Fritillaria, vide Fri- 
tillaria 

Lilio-Hyacinthus, vide 
Scilla 

Lilio-Narciſſus, vide Ama- 
ryllis 

Lilium 

Lilium Convallium, vide 
Convallaria 

Lilium Perſicum, vide Fri- 
tillaria * 

Lilium Superbum, vide 
Glorioſa 

Limodorum 

Limon 

Limonium 

Linaria 

LinguaCervina, vide Pteris 

Linum 


Liquidamber 
Li oſpermum 
Lobelia | 
Lobus Echinatus; vide 
Guilandinla 
Lonchitis 
Lonicera 
Loranthus 


Lotus Arbor, vide Celtis 
Ludvigia , 

Luffa, vide Mormordica 
Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus, vide Humilius 
Luteola, vide Reſeda 
Lychnidea, vide Phlox 


Lycoperſicon 

Lycopſis 

Lycopus 

Lyſimachia 

Lyſimachia Galericulata, 
vide Scutellaria 

Lyſimachia non Pappoſa, 
vide Onagra 

Lyſimachia Siliquoſa, vide 
Epilobium 

Lythrum 


M. 


ACALEB, vide 
Ceraſus 
Magnolia N 
Mahaleb, vide Ceraſus 
Majorana, vide Origanum 
Mala Ethiopica, vide Ly- 


Mala Armeniaca, vide Ar- 
meniaca 

Mala Cotonea, vide Cydo- 
nia 

Mala Inſana, vide Melon- 


gena 

Malacoides, vide Malope 

Malope 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Malva Arborea, vide La- 
vatera | 

Malva Roſea, vide Alcea. 

Malus | 

Malus Armeniaca, vide Ar- 
meniaca | 

Malus Aurantia, vide Au- 
rantium 

Malus Limonla, vide Li- 
mon | 

Malus Perſica, vide Perſica 

Malus Punica, vide Punica 

Mammea 

Manganilla; vide Hippo- 
mane | 

Mandragora 

Manihot, vide Iatropha 


w—— 


Marrubiaſtrum, vide Side: 
ritis 

Marrubium | 

Marrubium Nigrum, vide 
Ballote . 


Marum Vulgare, J vide Sa- 
Maſtichina, tureja 
Matricaria 

Maurocenia . 

Mays, vide Zeg 

Meadea 

Medeola 

Medica 

Medicago 


| Melampyrum 


Melaſtoma 

Melia | 
Melianthus F mene 
Melilotus, vide Trigon 
Meliſſa 

Meliſſa Turcica, vide Dra- 


C 
Melitis 


Melochia, vide Corchorus 

Melongena 

Melopepo, vide Cucurbita 

Melothria 

Meniſpermum 

Mentha . 

Mentha Cataria, vide Ne- 
peta 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 

Mercurialis 

Meſembrianthemum 

Meſpilus 

Methonica, vide Glorioſa 

Meum, vide Athamanta 

Mezeron, vide Thymelæa 

Micropus | 

Milium 

Millefolia, vide Achillza 


Milleria 


Mimoſa 
| Mimulus 
Mirabilis 


coperſicon 


Mitella 


Maranta | 


Martynia oy! | 
Marum, vide Teucrium 
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Moldavica, vide Dracoces 
phalon 

Molle, vide Schinus 
Molucca, vide Molucella 
Molucella 

Moly, vide Allium 
Momordica 

Monarda 

Monbin, vide Spondias 
Montia, vide Heliocarpos 
Morza 
Morina 
Morus 
Moſchatellina, vide Adoxa 
Muntingia | 
Murucula, vide Paſſiflora 
Muſcari 


| Muſcipula, vide Silene 


Muſcus 

Myagrum 

Myolotis, vide Ceraſtium 

Myoſurus 

Myrica 

Myrrhis, vide Chærophyl- 
um, Scandix, & Siſon 


| Myrtus 


Myrtus Barbantica; vide 
 Myrita 
Myxa, vide Cordia 


N, 
APELLUS; vide 
Aconitum 
Napza 
Napus, vide Braſſica & Rapa 
Narciſſo Leucoium, vide 
Galanthus 
Narciſſus 
Naſturtium 


Naſturtium Indicum, vide 
Tropæolum 


Nepeta 


Nerium 

Nicotiana 

Nigella | 

N 1 vide Agro- 

emma 

Niſſolia, vide Lathyrus 

Noli me tangere, vide Im- 
patiens 

Nummularia, vide Lyſima- 
chia 

Nux Juglans, vide Juglans 

N = Velicaria, vide Staphy- 
Xa 

Nyctanthes 

Nymphæa 

Nyſſa 


O. 


BELISCOTHECA, 
vide Rudbeckia 

Ochrus, vide Piſum 
Oculus Chriſti, vide Salvia 
Ocymum 
Oenanthe 
Oenothera 
Oldenlandia 
Olea 
Omphaloides, vide Cyno- 

gloſſum 
Onagra, vide Oenothera 
Onobrychis 
Ononis 
Onopordum 


| Ophiogloſſum 


Ophrys 


15F Opulus 
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Opulus, vide Viburnum 

Opuntia 

Orchis ' 

Oreofeknum, vide Atha- 
manta 

Origanum 

Ornithog 'alum 

Ornith ,opodium, vide Orni- 
thopus 

Ornithopus 

Orobus 

Ortega 

Oryza 

Oimunda 

Oſteoſpermum 
Olyris 

Othonna 

Oxalis 

Oxyacantha, vide Berberis 

Oxys, vide Oxalis 


* 


ADUS 
Pæonia 
Paliurus 
alma 
Panax 
Pancratium 
Panicum 
Papaver 
Papaver Corniculatum, vide 
Chelidonium 


Papaver Spinoſum, vide 
Poly podium 
4 Pomum Adami, vide Au- 


Argemone 
Papaya, vide Cayea 
Parictaria 
Paris 
Parkinſonia 
Parnaſia 
Paronychia, - 

brum 
Parthenium 
Paſſcrina 
Paſſiflora 
Paſtinaca 
Pavia, vide Eſculus 
Paullinia 
Pedicularys 


Pegan | 
Pelcc) nus, vide Biſſerula 


vide Illece- 


Pentaphylloides, vide Po- 


tentilla 
Peltaria 
Pentapetes 
Penthorum 
Pepo, vide Cucurbita 
Pereſkia, vide Cactos 
Periclymenum 


Periploca 

Perfea, vide Laurus 

Perſica 

Perſicaria, vide Polyganum 

Pervinca, vide Vinca 

Petaſites 

Petiveria 

Peœtrea 

Petroſelinum, vide Apium 

Peucedanum 

Phaca 

Phalangium, Sd Anthe- 
ricum 

Phaſc0loides, vide Glycine 

Phaſeolus 

Phyadelphus 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

* Phlox 

Phylica | 

White 


- 
——_—_ Cl. 
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| Phyllis. 


Phyſalis 


| Phytolacca - 


Piercea 
Pieris 


Piloſella, vide Ran 


Pimpinelaa | 

Pimpinella Sanguiſorba, 
vide Poterium & way 
ſorba 

Pinaſter, vide Pinus 

Pinguicula 

Pinus 

Piper 

Piſonia 

Piſtacia 

Piſum 

Piſum Cordatum, vide Car- 
dioſpermum 

Pittonia, vide Tournefortia 

Plantago 


Platanus 15101 


Plumbago 


Plumeria 2 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthes 

Polium 77 

Polyanthus, vide Primula 

Polygola | 

Polyganatum, vide, Conval- 
laria 

Polymnia 


rantium | 
Populago, vide Caltha 
Populus eing. 
Porrum 
Portulaca 
Potentilla 


Poterium 


Praſium 

Prenanthes 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunella 

Prunus 

Pſe udoacacia, vide Robinia 

E es mm 
rubium 

Pſidium 8 

Pſogalee & -- 

Pſylium, vide Plantago 

Ptarmica, vide Aces i 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulſatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha, vide Meſpilus 

Pyrola 


Pyrus 


Q. 
UAMOCLIT, vide 
Ipomæa 


Quercus 
* vide Po- 


tentilla 
R. 
ACEMU 8 


Ramus 
Randia 


Ranunculus 


— 


1 


| 


U 


Rapa, vide Braſſica 

Raphanus 

Rapiſtrum, vide Sinapis 

Rapunculus 

Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia 

Reſeda x 

Rhabarbarum, vide Rheum 

Rhabarbaram Monacho- 
rum, vide Rumex 

Rhamnoides, vide EE 
phae f 

Rhamnus 

Rhaponticum, vide Rheum 


| Rhexia 
' Rhinanthus 


Rhadiola - 
Rhododendron 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Ricmoides, vide Iattopha 


Ricicus 


 Riviniia 
Robinia 
Rondeletia 


Roſa 

Roſa Sinenſia - vide Hibit 
cus 

Roſmarinus 

Royena 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Rudbeckia 


| Ruellia 


Rumex 

Ruſcus 

Ruta 

Ruta Canina, videScrophu- 
laria 

Ruta Muraria, vide Adian- 
thum 

Ruta Sylveſtris, vide Pega- 
num 

Ruyſchiana 11 651 

S. 


| 


ABINA, vide Juniperus 


Saccharum 
Sagittaria 
Salicaria, vide Lythrum 
Salicornia | 
Salix 
Salſola 
Salvia 
Salvia Agreſtis, vide Teu- 
crium | 
Sambucus 
Samolus 
Samyda 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiſorba 
Sanguis Praconis, vide Fal- 
ma 
Sanicula 
Santolina 
Sapindus 
Saponara 
Sapota, vide Achras 
Sarracena 
Satureia 
Satyrium 
Sayrurus 


| Saxifraga 
| Scabioſa 


Scandix 


| Schinus 


Scilla 


| Sclarea 


— 


— 


8. 


Scleranthus 
Scolymus 
Scordium, ſee Teucrium 
Scorpiurus 
Scorzonera 
Scrophularia 
Scutellaria 
Secale 


| Securidaca 


Sedum 

Selago. 

Selinum 

Sempervivum 

Senecio 

Senna, vide Caſſia 

Serapias 

Serjang, vide Panini 

Serpentaria, vide Ariſtolo- 
chia 

Seriphium 

Serratula 

Seſamum 

Seſeli 

Sherardia 


Sherardia Vaill. "vide Ver- 


bena 
Sicyoides, vide Sicyos 
SICYOS 


- Sida 


Sideritis 


Sideroxy lum 


Sigeſbekia . 

Silaum, ſee Peucedanum 

Silene 

Siler 

Siliqua, vide Ceratonia 

Siliquaſtrum, vide Cercis 

Siliquoſa 

Silphium 

Sinapi, vide Cicome 

Sinapiſtrum, vide Cleoma 

Siſarum, vide Sium 

Siſon 

Siſymbrium 

Siſyrinchium 

Sium 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solanoides, vide St 

Solanum | 

Soldanella 

Solidago 

Sonchus 

Sophora 

Sorbus 

Sorbus Sylveſtris, vide Cra- 
tægus 

Spartium 

Spergula, vide Arenaria 

Spermacoce 

Sphæranthus 

Sphondylium 

Spigelia 

Spina Alba, vide Meſpilus 

Spina Nigra, vide Prunus 

Spinacia | 

Spiræa 

Stachys 

Stæhelina 

Stapelia 

Staphylæa 

Statice 

Stellatus 

Stewartia 

Stœbe 

Stcechas 

Stramonium, vide Datura 

St ratiote 

Styrax 

Suber, vide Quercus 

Suriana 
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Suriana 
Swertia 
Symphytum 
Syringa 
74 I. 
Abernæmontana 
Tacamahacca, vide 
Populus 
Tagetes 
Tamarindus 
Tamariſcus, vide Tamarix 
Tamarix _ i 
Tams I >1 43 
Tanacetum n 
Tapia, vide Crateva 
Tarconanthus 
Taxus 
Telephioides, 
drachne 
Telephium 
Terebinthus, vide Piſtacia 
Ternatea, vide Clitoria 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 
Tetragonocarpos, vide Te- 
tragonia 
Tetragonotheca 
Teucrium 
Thalictrum 
Thapſia 
Theligonum 
Theobroma 
Thlaſpi 
Thlaſpidium, vide Iberis 
Thuya 
Thymbra 


* 


vide An- 


1 


Lee 


Tagir 1 ; '* c 
ragopogon 


Trigonella 


Tripolium, vide Aſter | 


Thymelza, vide Daphne | 
Thymus 1 
Tiarella p 

Tilia 
Tinus, vide Viburnum | 
Tithymalys .- 3 


Toluifera 4 : 


Tordylium 11 


Tormentilla 

Tournefortia 2 
Toxicodendron 4 
Trachelium 

Tradeſcantia 
Tragacantha 


Tragoſelinum, vide Pim- 
pinella 

Trianthema _ MN 

Tribulns TJ 

Trichomanes 

T ricoſanthes 

Trichoſtema 

Tridax 

Trifolium 

Triglochin 


Trillium 
Triopteris 
Trioſteum 


Turritis 
Tuſſilago 


v. 


AC CA 
Saponari 

Vaccinium 

Valeriana 

Valeriana Græca, vide Po- 

lemonium 

Valerianella, vide Valeriana 

Vanilla 

Vella 4. 

Veratrum * 

Verbaſcum ; 

Verbena 

Verbeſina 

Veronica 

Viburnum 

Vicia 

Vinca 


IA, vide 


— 


pias 

Viola 

Viorna, vide Clematis 
Virga Aurea, vide 
Viſcum 

Viſnaga, vide Daucus | 
Vitex 


| Vitis 

Triticum I Vitis Idza, vide Vaccinium | 
Triumfetta Vitis Sylveſtris, vide Cle- 
Trollius matis a 
Tropæolum Volkameria 
Tulipa Ulex 
Tulipifera IUlmaria, vide Spiræa 

Ulmus 42 


Vincetoxicum, vide Aſcle- 


Solidago * 


| Umbella 
Urena 
Urtica 
Uva Urſi 
Vulneraria 
Uvularia 7 4 
W. 
ALTHERIA 
Watſonia 
Winterania 


9 * ” X, — 
— * 
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* * 5 7 
X NTHIUM 
Xeranthemum 


UC C ” Þ 
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ANTHOXYLUM 
Zinziber, vide mn 
| mum 
Zea 
Zinnia 
Ziziphora 
Ziziphus 


Zygophyllum 
Zyloſteum, vide Liguiicers 


* . 
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Referring to their LATIN NAMES. 


Acacia, the German, ſee Prunus 


BE LE-TFree, ſee Populus 
| Acacia, or Egyprian Thorn, ſee Mimoſa 
: Acacia; the falſe, ſee Robinia 


Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey-Locuſt, ſee Gle- 


ditſia N 
Aconite, or Wolf's-bane, fee Aconitum 


Aconite, the Winter, fee Helleborus 


Adam's-Apple, ſee Aurantium 
Adder's-Tougue, ſee Ophioglofſum 
Adder's-wort, or — weed ſee Polygonum 
Adonis- flower, fee Adonis 

African Marigold, ſee Tagetes 
Agrimony, ſee Agrimonia 

Agrimony, the Water, ſee Bidens 

Ague- tree, or Saſſafras, ſee Laurus 
Alecoaſt, or Coaſtmary, ſee Tanacetum 
Alehoof, or Ground Ivy, fee Glecoma 
Alder-tree, ſee Alnus 

Alder, the Berry- bearing, fee Frangula 
Alheal, ſee Panax 

Alheal, the Clown's, fee Sideritis 
Aliſander, or Alexander, ſee Smyrnium 
Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa 

Allelujah, or Wood-ſorrel, ſee Oxalis 
Alligator- Pear, ſee Laurus 

Allſpice, ſee Caryophyllus 

Almond- tree, Tee Amygdalus 

Almond, the Dwarf, ſee Perſica 
Almond, the Ethiopian, ſee Brabeium 
Aloe, ſee Agave 

Amaranth, ſee Amaranthus and Celoſia 
Amaranth, the Globe, ſee Gomphrena 
Amber: tree, fee Anthoſpermum 
Anatomy of Plants 

Anemony, ſee Anemone 

Anis, ſee Apium 

Apple, ſee Malus 

Apple, the Cuſtard, ſee Annona 

Apple of Love, ſee Lycoperſicon and Solanum 
Apple, the Mad, fee Melongena 
Apple, Male Balſam, fee Momordica 
Apple, the Paradiſe, ſee Malus 

Apple, the Sour, or Sourſop, ſee Annona 
Apple, the Sweet, or Sugar, Id. 

Apple, the Thorn, ſee Datura 

Apricot, ſee Armeniaca 

Archangel, fee Lamiom 

Aron, or Wake-robin, ſee Arum 
Arrrow-root, fee Marama 

Arſmart, ſee Polygonum | 
Artichoke _ | 
Artichoke of Jerufalem, fee Helianthus 
Alſarabacca, ſee Aſarum 

Aſh, ſee Fraxinus 

Aſh, the Mountain, fee Sorbu 

Aſhes 


| Aſparagrafs, or Sparrowgrafs, ſee Aſparagus 


jg 
— 


n-tree, ſee Populus 

A wy ſee Af; lus 

A 2 the African, ſee Anthericum 
Aſphodel Lily, fee Hemerocallis and Crinum 
Avens, ſee Geum 

Avenue 

Avocado Pear, ſee Laurus 

Ax · vetch, ſee Securidaca 


| Azarole, ſee Meſpilus 


B. 


ALM of Gilead, fee Dracocephalon 
Balm of Gilead Fir, fee Abies 
alſam of Capevi, fee Copaiba 
Balſam-tree, ſee Piſtacia 
Balſamine, ſee Impatiens 
Balſam-apple, ſee Momordica 
Bamboo Cane, ſee Arundo 
Banana, ſee Muſa 
Baneberries, ſee Actæa 
Barbadoes Cherry, ſee Malpighia 
Barbadoes Flower-fence, ſee Poingiana 
Barberry, ſee Berberis 
Barley, ſee Hordeum 
Barley, the Naked, ſee Triticum 
Barrenwort, ſee Epimedium 
Baſil, ſee Ocymum 
Baſil, the Stone, ſee Thymus 
| Baſtard Acacia, ſee Robinia 
Baſtard Dittany, ſee Marrubium 
Bachelor's Button, ſee Lychnis and Centaurea 
Bachelor's Pear, fee Solanum 
Baulm, ſee Meliſſa 
Baulm, the Molucca, ſee Moluccella 
Baulm, the Turkey, ſee Dracocephalon 
Bay, fee Laurus 
Bay of Alexandria, ſee Ruſcus 
Bay, the Cherry, ſee Padus 
Bay, the Indian, ſee Laurus 
Bay, the Roſe, ſee Nerium 
Bay, the Sweet-flowering, ſee Magnolia 
Bead-tree, fee Melia 
Beam, the Hard, or Hornbeam, fee Carpinus 
Beam-tree, the White, ſee Crategus 
Bean, fee Faba | 
Bean, the Hog, or Bogbean, ſee Menyanthes 
— Ns * 6? or a e ſee Phaſcolus 
an Caper, ſee lum 
Bean Trefol, ſee Cale 
Bean- tree, fee Erythrina 
Bean, the Kidney- bean- tree, fee Glycine 
Beard, the old Man's, ſee Clematis 
Bear's-breech, ſee Acanthus 
Bear's-ear, fee Auricula 
| Bear's-ear Sanicle, ſee Cortuſa and Verbaſcum 


N AM E 8 


Bear's 


IN d 1 X. 


Bear's- foot, ſee Helleborus 
Bedinjan, or Pottle John, ſee Melongena 
Bedſtraw, our Lady's, ſee Gallium 
Bee-flower, ſee Orchis 
Beech-tree, ſee Fagus 
2 ſee Beta 
II-flower, | | 
Bells, the 1 ſee Campanula 
Bell's-hair, ſee Hyacinthus 
Bell- flower, the Peach-leaved 
Bell-flower, the Steeple, 
Bell-pepper, ſee Capſicum 
Belly-ache Weed, ſee Iatropha 
Belmuſk, or Abelmoſk, ſee Hibiſcus 
Benjamin-tree, ſee Laurus | 
Bennet-herb, ſee Geum 
Berberry, ſee Berberis 
Betony, fee Betonica 
Betony, Paus, ſee Veronica 
Betony, the Water, fee Scrophularia 
Bethlehem Star, ſee Ornithogalum 
Bifoil, or Twayblade, ſee Ophrys 
Bilberry, ſee Vaccinium 
Bindweed, fee Convolvulus 
Bindweed, the black, fee Tamus 
Bindweed, the prickly, ſee Smilax 
Birch-tree, ſee Betula 
Birch-tree of America, ſee Piſtacia 
Bird-cherry, ſee Padus 
Bird's-eye, ſee Adonis and Primula 
Bird's-foot, ſee Ornithopus 
Bird's-foot Trefoil, ſee . 
Bird's-neſt, ſee Daucus 
| Bird-pepper, ſee Capſicum 
Birthwort, ſce Ariſtolochia 
Biſhop's-weed, ſee Ammi 
Bitter- ſweet, ſee Solanum 
Bitter Vetch, ſee Orobus 
Bitter wort, ſee Gentiana 
Blackberry, ſee Rubus 
Black Briony, ſee Tamus 
Blackthorn, ſee Prunus 
Bladder-nut, ſee Staphylæa 
Bladder-aut, the African, ſee Royenia 
Bladder Sena, ſee Colutea 
Blights | 
Blite, ſee Blitum 
Blood-flower, ſee Hæmanthus 
Bloaodwort, ſee Rumex | 
Bluebottle, ſee Hyacinthus and Centau 
Bolbonach, or white Satten, ſee Lunaria 
Bonana, ice Muſa | 
Borecole, ſee Braſſica 
Borrage, ſee Bor 
Box, de Buxus 1 K 
Box- thorn, ſee Lycium 
Brake, ſee Filix 
Bramble, ſee Rubus 
Brank-urſine, ſee Acanthus 
2 ow John's, ſee Ceratonia 
riar, the Sweet, | 
Briar, the Wild, bee Roſa 
Briony, ſee Brionia 
Briſtol-flower, ſee Lychnis 
Brimſtonewort, ſee Peucedanum 
Broccoli, ſee Braſſica 
Brooklime, ſee Veronica 
Broom, ſee Geniſta 
Broom, the Butcher's, ſee Ruſcus 
Broom, the Green, ſee Spartium 
Broom, the Spaniſh, ſee Geniſta 
\ Broom, the White, ſee Spartium 
Broom, Rape, fee Orobanche 
Brownwort, ſee Scrophularia and Prunella 
Bruiſewort, ſee Lychnis 
Buckſhorn, or Hartſhorn Plantain, ſee Plantago 
W ſee Rhamnus 
uckthorn, the Sea, ſee Hi hae 
Buck-wheat, ſee Helxine er 
Budding, ſee Inoculating 


| ſee Campanula 
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Bugle, ſee Ajuga 

Bugloſs, ſee Anchuſa 

Bugloſs, the Viper's, ſee Echium 
— 1 ſee Prunus 

Bully- tree, ſee Chryſophyllum 


Burdock, ſee Arctium 


Burdock the leſſer, ſee Xanthium 

Burnet, ſee Sanguiſorba 

Burnet Saxifrage, ſee Pimpinella 

Butcher's Broom, ſee Ruſcus 

Butter- bur, ſee Petaſites 

Butterfly- flower, ſee Orchis 

Butterwort, ſee Pinguicula 

Button-tree, ſee Platanus and Cephalanthus 
Button-tree of Jamaica, ſee Conocatpus 


'C. 


AB BAGE, ſee Braſſica 
Cabbage, the Sea, ſee Crambe 
Cabbage-tree, ſee Palma 
Cajou, fee Anacardium 
Calabaſh, ſee Cucurbita 
Calabaſh-tree, ſee Creſcentia 
Calamint, ſee Meliſſa 
Calamint, the Water, ſee Mentha 
Caltrops, ſee Tribulus 
Calve's-ſnout, ſee Antirrhinum 
Cammock, ſee Ononis 
Camomile, ſee Anthemis 


| Camphire-tree, ſee Laurus 


Campion, ſee Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree, ſee Myrica 
8 ſee Athamanta 
Candy-tuft, | : 
Candy-tuft-tree, dice W 

Cane, the Bamboo, ſee Arundo 
Cane, the Indian-flowering, ſee Canna 
Cane, the dumb, ſee Arum 

Cane, the Fiſhing-rod, ſee Arundo 
Cane, the Sugar, ſee Saccharum 
Canterbury-bell, ſee Campanula 
Caper, ſee Capparis 

Caper, the Bean, ſee Zygophyllum 
Caraway, ſee Carum 


| Cardinal's-flower, ſee Rapuntium 


Carline Thiſtle, ſee Carhna 

Carlock, ſee Sinapis and Raphanus 

Carnation, ſee Dianthus 

Carnation, the Spaniſh, ſee Poingiana 

Carob, ſee Ceratonia 

Carrot, ſee Daucus 

Carrot, the Deadly, ſee Thapſia 

Carrot, the Candy, ſec Athamanta 

Carrot, the Scorching, ſee Thapſia 

Caſſada, or Caſſavi, ſee Iatropha 

— * 1 Stœchas 

Caſſidony, the Mountain, . 
Caſſidony, the Golden, dice Gnaphalium 
Caſſioberry- tree, ſee Caſſine 

Catchfly, ſee Silene 

Caterpillar Plant, ſee Scorpiurus 

Cat - mint, ſee Nepeta | f 
Cauliflower, ſee Braſſica 

Cedar of Bermudas, 1 
Cedar of Carolina, ſee Juniperus 
Cedar, the Baſtard, ſee Theobroma 
Cedar of Libanus, ſee Larix 
Cedar of Lycia, ſee Juniperus 
Cedar, the white, ſee Cupreſſus 
Celandine, ſee Chelidonium 
Celeri, ſee Apium | 
Cells of Plants 

Centaury, ſee Gentiana 

Ceterach, ſee Aſplenium 
Chamomile, ſee Anthemis 
Charlock, ſee Sinapis 

Chaſte-tree, ſee Vitex 
Cheeſe-runnet, ſee Gallium 
Cherry-tree, ſee Ceraſus 


— 


Cherry Bay, ſee Padus . 
g 15 G Cherry 
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Cherry of Barbadoes, ſee Malpighia 
Cherry, the Bird, too Pate 
Cherry Laurel, | 

Cherry, the Cornelian, ſee Cornus 
Cherry, the Portugal, fee Padus 
Cherry, the Cowhedge, ſee Malpighia 


Cherry, the Winter, ſee Phyſalis and Solanum 


Cherry, the perfumed, ſee Ceraſus 
Chervil, ſee Chærophyllam 
Chervil, ſee Scandix 
Cheſtnut-tree, ſee — 
Cheſtnut, the Horſe, 
Cheſtnut, the ſcarlet Horſe, Pee * 
Chiches, ſee Cicer 
Chickling Pea, ſee Lathyrus 
'Chickweed, ſee Alſine | 
Chickweed, the Berry-bearing, ſee Cucubalus 
Chives, ſee Cepa 
. Chocolate-nut, ſee Cocoa 

Chriſtmas-roſe, ſee Helleborus 
Chriſt's-thorn, ſee Paliurus 
Chriſtopher-herb, ſee Actea 
Cibouls, ſee Cepa 
TD Chærophyllum 

inquefoil, g 
Cincueſoil Shrub, ee Potentilla 
Cinnamon, fee Laurus 
Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe, ſee Ciſtus 
Ciſtus, the Dwarf, ſee Helianthemum 
Citron- tree, ſee Citrum 
Citrul, ſee Anguria 
Cives, ſee Cepa 
Clary, the Garden, - 
Clary, the wild, ee — 
Climber, ſee Clematis and Vitis 
Clivers, ſee Aparine 
Cloud Berry, ſee Rubus 
Clover, ſee Trifolium 
Clover, the Snail, ſee Medicago 
Clove Gilliflower, ſee Dianchus 
Clowns Woundwort, ſee Sideritis 
Coaſtmary, ſee Tanacetum 
Cob-nut, ſee Corylus 
Coccygria, ſee Rhus 
Cockſcomb, | 
Cockſcomb Amaranth, | ee Celoſia 
Cockſhead, ſee Onobrychis 
Cocoa-nut, ſee Coccus 
Codlin-tree, ſee Malus 
Codlins and Cream, fee Epilobium 
Coffee 
ole rs. {ec Braſſica 
Colewort, 
Colewort, the Sea, ſee Convolvulus 
Colliflower, ſee Braſſica 
Coloquintida, fee Cucumis 
Colisfoor, fee Tuſſilago 
Coltsfoot, the Alpine, ſee Cacalia 
Columbine, ſee Aquilegia 
Columbine, the feathered, ſee Thalitrum 
Comfry, ſee Symphytum a 
Comfry, the ſpotted, ſee Pulmonaria 
Compartments | 
Compoſts 
Compound Flowers 
Cone 
Conſound the great, ſee Symphytum 
Conſound the middle, ſee Bugula 
Conſound, the leaſt, ſee Bellis 
Conſound, Saracens, ſee Solid 
Conſervatory, ſee Green-houſe 
Conval Lily, fee Convallaria 
Coral-tree, ſee Erythrina 
Coriander, ſee Coriandrum 
Cork-tree, ſee Suber 
Corn Bottle, ſee Centaurea 
Corn Flag, ſee Gladiolus 
Corn Marigold, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Corn Violet, ſee Campanula 
Corn Sallad, ſee Valeriana 


— 
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Cornelian Cherry, | 

Fe ward ST dice Cornus. 

Corniculate Plants 

Coſtmary, ſee Tanacetum 

Cotton, ſee Goſſipium 

Cotton, the Silk, ſee Bombax 

Cotton Weed, ſee Filago 

Corymbus ' | 

Couch, or Dog Graſs, ſee Gramen 

Coventry Bells, ſee Campanula 

Cowl, the Friars, ſee Arum 

Cowſlip, ſee Primula 

Cowſlip of Jeruſalem, ſee Pulmonaria 

Cows Lungwort, fee Verhaſcum 

Crab-tree, ſee Malus 

Craneſbill, ſee Geranium 

Creſs, ſee Naſturtium x 

Creſs, the Indian, ſee Tropeolum 

Creſs, the Sciatica, fee Iberis 

oy the Swines, ſee Cochlearia 
reſs, the Water, a 

Creſs, the Winter, Je Siſymbrium 

Crimſon Graſs Vetch, ſee Lathyrus 

Croſs- wort, ſee Cruciata 

Croſs of Jeruſalem, fee Lychnis 

Crowfoot, ſee Ranunculus 

Crow Garlick, ſee Cepa 

Crow Flowers, ſee Lychnis 

Crown Imperial, fee Fritillaria 

Cuckow Flower, ſee Cardamine 

Cucumber, ſee Cucumis 

Cucumber, the wild, ſee Momordica 

Cudweed, fee Gnaphalium and Filago 

Cullion, ſee Orchis 

Cumin, ſee Cuminum 

Currant-tree, ſce Ribes 

Cuſtard Apple, ſee Annona 


Cypreſs- tree, fee Cupreſſus 


Cypreſs, the Garden, or Lavender Cotton, ſee San- 


tolina 


Cypreſs, the Summer, ſee Chenopodium 
D. 
Affodil, ſce Narciſſus 


Daffodil Lily, ſee Amaryllis 
Daffodil, the Sea, ſee Pancratium 


| Daiſy, ſee Bellis N 


Daiſy, the Ox Eye, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Dames Violet, ſee Helſperis 


Dandelion, ſee Leontodon 


Danewort, or Dwarf Elder, ſee Sambucus 
Date - tree, fee Palma 

Date Plum, ſee Dioſpyrus 

Day Lily, ſee Hemerocallis 

Dead Nettle, fee Lamium 
Deadly Carrot, fee Thapſia | 
Deadly . Rk lee Atropa 
Devil in a Buſh, fee Nigella 
Devil's Bit, ſee Scabioſa 

Dew | 

Diers Broom, ſee Geniſta 

Diers Weed, ſee Reſeda 

Dill, ſee Anethum 


| Diſtaff Thiſtle, ſee Atracty lis 


Dittander, or Pepperwort, ſee Lepidium 
Dittany, ſee Origanum | 
Dittany, the Baſtard, ſee Marrubtum 
Dittany, the white, ſee Dictamnus 
Dock, ſee Rumex 


Doctor Tinkar's Weed, ſee Trioſteum 
Dogſbane, ſee Apocynum, Aſclepias, and Cynan- 


chum | 

Dogberry- tree, ſee Cornus 

Dog Graſs, ſee Gramen 

Dog's Mercury, fee Mercurialis 
Dog's Tooth, ſee Erythronium 
Dog's Stones, fee Orchis 

Dog's Tongue, ſee Cynogloſſum 
Dogwood, ſee Cornus Batt 


Dogwood 


E 


Dogwood of Jamaica, ſee Robinia 

Dogwood of Virginia, ſee Laurus 

Double Leaf, or Twyblade, ſee Ophrys 

Double Tongue, ſee Ruſcus 

Dove's-foot, ſee Geranium 

Dragons, ſee Dracontium 

Dragon-tree, ſee Palma 

Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon, ſee Abrotanum 
Dropwort, ſee Spiræa | 

Dropwort, the Water, ſee Oenanthe 
Duck's-foot, ſee Podophyllum 

Duck's Meat, fee Lenticula 

Dung 

Dwale, or deadly Nightſhade, ſee Atropa 
Dwarf Bay, ſee Daphne 
Dwarf Ciſtus, ſee — 
Dwarf Almond, ſee Perſica 
Dwarf Oak, ſee Quercus 

Dwarf Trees 


E. 


ART H 
Earth Nut, ſee Bunium 
Earth Peas, ſee Lathyrus 
Earth Peas, the African, ſee Arachis 
Edging , 
Eglantine, ſee Roſa 
Elder- tree, ſee Sambucus 
Elder, the Marſh, ſee Viburnum 
Elder, the Spaniſh, ſee Saururus 
Elecampane, fee Inula 
Elm-tree, ſee Ulmus 
Enchanters Nightſhade, ſee Circæa 
Endive, ſee Cichorium 
Equinoctial 
Equinox 
Eringo, ſee Eryngium 
Eſpalier 
Eternal Flower, ſee Gnaphalium and Xeranthemum 
Evergreen Honeyſuckle, ſee Periclymenum 
Evergreen Oak, ſee Quercus 
Evergreen Privet, fee Liguſtrum 
Evergreen Roſe, ſee Roſa | 
Evergreen Thorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Everlaſting Pea, ſee Lathyrus 
Exotic Plants | 
Eyebright, ſee Euphraſia 


F. 


EATHERFEYW, ſee Matricaria 

Feather, the Princes, ſee Amaranthus 
Felonwort, ſee Solanum 
Fellwort, ſee Gentiana 
Fences 
Fennel, ſee Fœniculum 
Fennel, the Hogs, ſee Peucedanum 
Fennel-giant, ſee Ferula 
Fennel, the ſcorching, ſee Thapſia 
Fennel-flower, ſee Nigella 
Fenugreek, ſee Trigonella 
Fern, ſee Felix | 
Fern, the ſweet, ſee Scandix 
Feverfew, ſee Matricaria 
Feverfew, the Baſtard, ſee Parthenium 
Fiddle Dock, fee Rumex 
Fiddle Wood, ſee Citharexylon 
Field Baſil, ſee Acinos 
Fig-tree, foe F 
Fig, the arched Indian, | bam 
Fig, the Indian, ſee Opuntia 
Fig, the infernal, ſee ae 


Fig, Pharaoh's, ſee Muſa 

Fig Marigold, ſee Meſembryanthemum 
Figwort, ſee Scrophularia | 
Filbert, ſee Corylus 

Fingrigo, ſee Piſonia 

Finochia, ſee Fœniculum 

Fir-trees, ſee Abies 


Fir, the Scotch, ſee Pinus 

Fire 

Fiſtular Flowers 

Flag, the Corn, ſee Gladiolus 
Flag, the common, ſee Iris 

Flag, the ſweet-ſcented, ſee Acorus 
Flag, the yellow Marth, ſee Iris 
Flax, ſee Linum 

Flax, the Toad, ſee Linaria 
Fleabane, ſee Conyza 

Fleabane, the African, ſee Tarconanthus 
Fleawort, ſee Pſyllium 


| Flixweed, ſee Silymbrium 


Flower | 

Flower-de-luce, ſee Iris and Xiphion 

Flower gentle, ſee Amaranthus 

Flower eternal, ſee Xeranthemum 

Flower everlaſting, ſee Gnaphalium 
Flower-fence, ſee Poingiana 

Flower, the four o'Clock, ſee Mirabilis 
Flower, Sun, ſee Hælianthus 

Fluelline, ſee Veronica 

Flywort, or Catchfly, ſee Lychnis and Silene 


Fools Stones, ſee Orchis 


Fox-Glove, ſce Digitalis 


Fountains 

Framboiſe, ſee Rubus 
French Cowſlip, ſee Auricula 
French Honeyſuckle, ſee Hedyſarum 
French Lavender, ſee Stœchas 
French Marigold, ſee Tagetes 
French Mercury, ſee Mercurialis 
French Wheat, ſee Helxine 
French Willow, ' ſee Epilobium 
Friars Cowl, fee Arum 
Fringe-tree, ſee Chionanthus 
Fritillary, ſee Fritillaria 
Fritillary Craſſa, ſee Stapelia 
Froſt 

Fruit 

Fumatory, 

Fumatory, the bulbous-rooted, 


Fumatory, the Bladder, ſee Fumaria 


| Fumatory, the podded, 


Furz, ſee Ulex 
Fuſtick-tree, ſee Morus 


G. 


ALE, or Sweet Willow, ſee Myrica 
Galingale, ſee Cyperus | 
Galleries | 

Gall Oak, ſee Quercus 

Gardens 

Garlick, ſee Allium 

Garlick, the Crow, or wild, ſee Cepa 
Gatton-tree, ſee Cornus 

Gaule, or Dutch Willow, ſee Myrica 
Gelder Roſe, ſee Viburnum 


Generation 

Gentian, , 

Gentianella, lee Gentiana 

Germander, 

Germander-tree, ſee Teucrium 
Germander, the Water, | 


Gilliflower, ſee Dianthus 
Gilliflower, the Queen's, ſee Heſperis 
Gilliflower, the Stock, ſee Cheiranthus 
Gill-go-by- ground, ſee Glechoma 
Ginger, ſee Amomum 

Glade 

Gladwin, ſee Iris 

Glandulous | 
Glaſs-wort, ſee Salicornia and Salſola 
Glaſtenbury Thorn, ſee Meſpilus - 
Globe Daiſy, ſee Globularia 

Globe Crowfoot, ſee Trollius 

Globe Amaranthus, ſee Gomphrena 
Globe-flower, or Bottle, ſee Centaurea 
Globe Thiſtle, ſee Echinops | 


Goat's- 
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Goat's-beard, ſee Tragopogon 
Goat's-rue, ſee Gale 
Goat's-ſtones, ſee Orchis 
Goat's-thorn, ſee Tragacantha 
Gold of Pleaſure, ſee Myagrum 
Goldy-locks, ſee Chryſocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle, ſee Amaranthus 
Golden-cups, ſee Ranunculus and Trollius 
Golden-rod, fee Solidago 
Gooſberry, ſee Groſſularia 
Gooſberry of Barbadoes, ſee Pereſkia 
Gooſberry, the American, ſee Melaſtoma 
Gooſe-graſs, ſee Aparine 
Gooſe-toot, ſee Chenopodium 
Gorſe, or Furz, ſee Ulex 
Go-to-bed-at-noon, fee Tragopogon 
Gourd, ſee Cucurbita 
Gourd, the bitter, 
Gourd, the Indian-tree, ſee Creſcentia 
Gourd, the ſour, ſee Adanſonia 
Gout-wort, ſee Zgopodium 
Grafting 
Grain, the oily, ſee Seſamum 
Grain, the ſcarlet, ſee Opuntia and Quercus 
Grape, ſee Vitis 
Grape, the Sea-ſide, ſee Coccolobus 
Grape Hyacinth, ſee Muſcari 
Grats, ſee Gramen 
Graſs of Parnaſſus, ſee Parnaſſia 
Graſs, the three-leaved, ſee Trifolium 
Graſs-vetch, ſee Lathyrus 
Graſs, the Viper's, ſee Scorzonera 
Gravel 141 
Gravity | 
Graymill, or Gromwell, ſee Lithoſpermum 
Greek Valerian, ſee Polemonium 
Green-houſe 
Green, the Winter, ſee Pyrola 
Gromwell, fee Lithoſpermum 
Ground-ivy, ſee Glechoma 
Ground-Pine, ſee Teucrium 
Groundſel, ſee Senecio and Erigeron 


Groundſel, the African, fee Cacalia 


Grove | 

Guava, ſee Pſidium 

Guiney Corn, ſee Milium 
Guiney Henweed, ſee Petiveria 
Guiney Pepper, ſee Capſicum 
Guiney Wheat, ſee Zea 

Gum Succory, ſee Chondrilla 


H. 


Air-bell, ſee Hyacinthus 

Hardbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Hare's- car, ſee Bupleurum ' 
Hare's-foot Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
Hare's-lettuce, ſee Sonchus % 
Hare's-ſtrong, ſee Peucedanum 
Harmel, ſee Peganum 
Hartwort, ſee Tordylium 
Hartwort of Ethiopia, ſee Bupleurum 
Hart's-horn, ſee Plantago 5g 
Hart's-tongue, ſee Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet - vetch, ſee Securidaca 
Hawkweed, fee Hieracium 
Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Hazel, ſee Corylus 
Hazel, the Witch, ſee Ulmus 
Hearr's-eaſe, ſee Viola 
Heath, ſee Erica | 
Heath, the Berry-bearing, ſee Empetrum 
Heath, the low Pine, ſee Coris | 
Hedges = | 
Hedge-hog, ſee Medica | 
Hedge-hog Thiſtle, ſee Cactus 
Hedge Hyſſop, ſee Gratiola 
Hedge Muſtard, ſee Eryſimum 
Hedge Nettle, ſee Galcoplis 


- 
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Hedge Nettle Shrub, ſee Praſium 
Heliotrope, ſee Heliotropium 
Heliotrope, or Sunflower, ſee Helianthus 
Hellebore, the Black, ſee Helleborus 
Hellebore, the Baſtard, ſee Serapias 
Hellebore, the White, fee Veratrum 
Helmet-flower, ſee Scutellaria 
Hemlock, ſee Cicuta | 
Hemlock, the Baſtard, ſee Liguſticum 
Hemlock, the Water, ſee Phellandrium =» 
Hemp, ſee Cannahis by 
Hemp Agrimony, ſee Eupatorium 

Hemp, the Baſtard, ſee Datiſca 

Hemp, the Water, ſee Bidens 

Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus 

Henbane, the yellow, ſee Nicotiana 

Herb Bennet, ſee Geum 

Herb Chriſtopher, ſee Actæa 

Herb Gerard, ſee Angelica 

Herb of Grace, ſee Ruta 

Herb Paris, ſee Paris 

Herb Robert, ſee Geranium 

Herb Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 

Herb Trinity, fee Viola 

Herb True-love, ſee Paris 

Herb Two-pence, ſee Lyſimachia 

Herb Willow, ſee Epilobium 

Hercules's All-heal, ſee Heracleum and Paſtinaca 
Hermodactyl, ſee Hermodactylus 

Hightaper, ſee Verbaſcum 

Hills | f 

Hog's-fennel, ſee Peucedanum 

Hog Plum, ſee Spondias 

Hog Weed, ſee Boerhaavia 

Hollow- root, ſee Fumaria 

Hollyhock, ſee Alcea 

Holly- tree, ſee Ilex 

Holly, the Knee, ſee Ruſcus 

Holly, the Sea, ſee Eryngium 

Holm Oak, ſee rcus 

Holy Roſe, ſee Ciſtus 


Holy Thiſtle, ſee Cnicus 


Honeyſuckle, ſee Periclymenum 
Honeyſuckle, the French, fee Hedyſarum 
Honeyſuckle, the Trumpet, ſee Periclymenum 
Honeyſuckle, the upright, ſee Lonicera 
Honeſty, ſee Lunaria 

Honey-flower, ſee Melianthus 
Honey-wort, ſee Cerinthe 
Hone-wort, ſee Sium 

Hops, ſee Lupulus 

Hop Hornbeam, fee Carpinus 

Hop, the Wild, ſee Ptelea 
Horehound, ſee Marrubium + 
Horehound, the Black, ſee Ballotte 
Horehound, the Baſe, ſee Stachys 
Horehound, the Baftard, ſee Sideritis 
Horehound, the Water, ſee Lycopus 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Horizontal Shelters 

Horned Poppy, ſee Chelidonium 
Horſe Cheſtnut, Ie Efoul / 
Horſe Cheſtnut, the ſcarlet, | Ae 
Horſe- mint, ſee Mentha 

9 min = Cochlearia 
Hoſeſhoe-vetch, ſee Hippocrepis 
Horſe-tail, ſee Equiſetum — 

Horns and Hedgehog, ſee Medicago 
Hoſe-in- Hoſe, Le Primula 
Hound's-tongue, ſee C loſſum 

Hot- bed * 48 
Houſleek, ſee Sedum and Sempervivum 
Humble Plant, ſee Mimoſa | 


{ op 


Hyacinth, ſee Hyacinthus 


Hyacinth, the Grape, fee Myſcari 


| Hyacinth of Peru, 


Hyacinth, the ſtarry, ſee Ornithogalum 

Hyacinth, the Tuberoſe, ſee Polianthes and Crinum 
Hydroſtatics 

Hygrometer 


Hyſſop 


0 


Hyſſop, ſee Hyſſopus - + 
Hyſſop, the Hedge, ſee Gratiola 


J. 


Acinth, ſee Hyacinthus 
2 by the Hedge, ſee Eryſimum 
ack in a Box, ſee Hernandia 

Jacob's Ladder, ſee Polemonium - - 
Jalap, ſee Convolvulus 
Jalap, the Falſe, ſee Mirabilis 
Jaſmine, fee Jalminum 
Jaſmine, the Ilex-leaved, ſee Lantana 


Jeſmine, the American ſcarlet, ſee Bignonia 


Jaſmine, the Red of Jamaica, fee Plumeria 
Jaſmine, the Perſian, ſee Syringa 
Jaſmine, the Fennel-leaved, ſee Ipomza 
Ice ; 
Ice-Houſe . | | 

Jeruſalem Artickoke, ſee Helianthus 
Jeruſalem Cowſlip, ſee Pulmonaria 
Jeruſalem Sage, ſee Phlomis 

Jeſuits Bark, the Falſe, ſee Baccharis 
Jet- d'eau ; 
Jews Mallow, ſee Corchorus | 
Immortal Eagle Flower, ſee Impati 
Immortal Flower, ſee Gnaphalium 
Inarching 

Indian Arrow-root, ſee Maranta 
Indian Creſs, ſee Tropzolum 

Indian Corn, ſee Zea 

Indian Fig, ſee Opuntia 

Indian God-tree, ſee Ficus 

Indian Reed, ſee Canna 

Indigo, ſee Indigophera 

Inoculating 

Job's Tears, ſee Coix 

St. John's Bread, ſee Ceratonia 

St. John's Wort, ſee Hypericum 
John's-ſweet, ſee Dianthus 

Jonquil, ſee Narciſſus 

Jron-wood, ſee Sideroxylum 
Iron-wort, ſee Sideritis 

Jucca, ſee Yucca 

Judas-tree, ſee Cercis 

Jujube, ſee Ziziphus 

Julians, ſee Heſperis 

Juniper, ſee * 40 

Jupiter's Beard, ſee Anthyllis 
Ivy-tree, ſee Hedera | 
Ivy, the Ground, ſee Glechoma 


K. 


TJIATKIN 

Kidney-bean, ſee Phaſeolus 
Kidney-bean Tree, ſee Glycine 
Kidney-wort, ſee Geum and Cotyledon 
King's Spear, ſee Aſphodelus 
Kitchen-garden | 


13 ſee Centaurea 

nee-holm, 

Knee-holly, dee Ruſcus 

Knights-croſs, ſee Lychnis 

Knot-berries, ſee Rubus 

Knot-graſs, ſee Polygonum . 
Knot-graſs, the Mountain, ſee Illecebrum 


L. 


Aburnum, ſee Cytiſus 
Labyrinth 

Ladies Bedſtraw, ſee Gallium 
Ladies Bower, ſee Clematis 
Ladies Comb, ſee Scandix 
Ladies Mantle, ſee Alchemilla 
* — ſee Tamus 

ies Slipper, ſee C edium 
Ladies — ſee — | 
Ladies Traces, ſee Orchis 


| 


* 


Lily of Japan, 
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Ladder to Heaven, ſee Convallaria 
Lamb's Lettuce, ſee Valeriana 
Land 

Larch-tree, ſee Larix 

Larkſpur, ſee Delphinium 
Laſerwort, ſee Laſerpitium 
Lavender, fee Lavendula 
Lavender-cotton, ſee Santolina 
Lavender, the French, fee Stœchas 
Lavender, the Sea, ſee Limonium 
Laurel, | 

Laurel, the Portugal, ſee Padus 
Laurel of Alexandria, ſee Ruſcus | 
Laurel, the Dwarf, or Spurge, ſee Daphne 
Laurel, the Sea-ſide, ſee Phyllanthus 
Lauruſtinus, fee Viburnum 2 
Lawn 

Layers 

Leadwort, ſee Plumbago 


| Leaves 
| Leeks, fee Porrum 


Legume | 

Lemon-tree, ſee Limon 
Lemon, the Water, ſee Paſſiflora 
Lentil, fee Ervum 
Leopard's-bane, ſee Doronicum 
Lettuce, ſee Lactuca 


Lettuce, the Lamb's, fee Valeriana 


Lettuce, the Wild, ſee Prenanthes 

Level 

| Levity 

Life Everlaſting, ſee Gnaphalium 

Light | 

Lily, ſee Lilium 

Lily, Aſphodel, ſee Hemerocallis and Crinum 
Lily, Daffodil, ſee Pancratium and Amaryllis 
Lily, the Belladonna, fee Amaryllis | 
Lig: oe Brody, Flee Hemerocallis 
Lily, the Guernſey, ſee Amaryllis 
Lily, Hyacinth, ſee Scilla 

Lily, the May, ſee Convallaria 


Lily, the Mexican, | ſee Amaryllis 


Lily, the Perſian, ſee Fritillaria 
Lily, the Superb, ſee Glorioſa 

Lily, the Water, ſee Nynphæn 
Lime-tree, ſee Tila - 

Lime, the ſour, ſee Limon 
Lion's-leaf, ſee Leontice 
Lion's-foot, ſee Catananche 
Lion's-tail, ſee Leonurus 
Liquidamber 

Liquorice, ſee Glycirrhiza 
Liquorice-vetch, ſee Orobus 
Liquorice, the Wild, fee Aſtragalus 
Live-ever, ſee Anacampſeros and Sempervivum 
Live in Idleneſs, ſee Viola 

Liverwort, ſee Hepatica and Lichen 
Lizard's-tail, ſee Saururus 

Loam 

Locker Goulans, ſee Trollius 

Locuſt, or St. John's Bread, ſee Ceratonia 
Locuſt, the Baſtard, ſee Hymenæœa 
Locuſt of Virginia, ſee Gleditſia 


| Logwood, fee Hæmatoxylum 


London Pride, ſee Saxifraga 

Looking-glaſs, Venus's, fee Campanula 
Looſeſtrife, ſee Lyſimachia * 
Looſeſtrife, the podded, ſee Epilobium 
Looſeſtrife, the ſpiked, fee Lythrum 
Lopping 

Lote-tree, ſee Celtis 

Lote, the Baſtard, fee Dioſpytus 
Love-apple, ſee Lycoperficum and Solanum 
Love-in-a-miſt, ſee Paſſiflora 


| 1 ſee Amaranthus 


Loveage, ſee 4 icum 
Louſewort, ſee Delphinium 
Lucern, ſee Medica 


1: H. 


Lungwort 
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Lungwort, ſee Pulmonaria 
Lungwort, Cows, ſee Verbaſcum 
Lupine, ſee Lupinus 

Luſtwort, ſee Droſera 


M. 


Accaw- tree, ſee Palma 
Mad Apple, ſee Melongena 

Madder, ſee Rubia 
Madder, Petty, ſee Aſperula 
Madwort, ſee Alyſſum 
Mahogany, ſee Cedrus 
Maiden Hair, ſee Adianthum 
Maiden Hair, the Black, ſee Filicula 
Maiden Hair, the Engliſh, ſee Trichomanes 
Maiden Hair, the White, ſee Ruta muraria 
Malabar Nut, fee Juſticia 
Male Balſam Apple, ſee Momordica 
Mallow, ſee Malva 
Mallow, the Jews, ſee Corchorus 
Mallow, the Indian, ſee Urena and Sida 
Mallow, the Marſh, ſee Althza 
Mallow, the Roſe, ſee Alcea 
Mallow, the Syrian, ſee Hibiſcus 
Mallow, the Tree, ſee Lavatera 
Mallow, the Venetian, ſee Hibiſcus 
Mallow, the Yellow, ſee Abutilon 
Malt Duſt 
Mammee, ſee Mammea 
Mammee Sapota, ſee Sapota 
Manchincel Tree, ſee Hippomane 
Mandrake, ſee Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree, ſee Hibiſcus 
Mangrove Grape, ſee Coccolobus 
Mantle, Ladies, ſee Alchemilla 
Manure 
Maple-tree, ſee * 
Maracock, ſce Paſſiflora 
Marigold, ſce Calendula 
Marigold, the African, ſee Tagetes 
Marigold, the Corn, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Marigold, the Fig, ſee Meſembryanthemum 
Marigold, the French, ſee T * 
Marigold, the Marſh, ſee Cal 
Marjoram, 
Marjoram, the Pot, 
Marjoram, the Wild, 
Marjoram, the Winter, 
Marle 
Marſh Elder, ſee Viburnum 
Marſh Mallow, ſee Althza 
Mart Trefoil, ſee Menianthes 
Martagon, fee Lilium 
r of Peru, ſee Mirabilis 
Marum, or Maſtich, ſee Satureja 
Maſter-wort, ſee Imperatoria and Aſtrantia 
Maſtich, ſee Satureja 
Maſtich- tree, ſee Piſtacia 
Maſtich- tree of Jamaica, ſee Cornus 
Maſtich, the Indian, ſee Schinus 
Matfelon, or Knapweed, ſee Centaurea 
Maudlin, ſee Achillea 
May Buſh, ſee Meſpilus 
May Lily, ſee Convallaria 
May Weed, ſee Anthemis 
Meadow 
Meadow Rue, ſee Thalictrum 
Meadow Saffron, ſee Colchicum 
Meadow- ſweet, ſee Spirzxa * 
Meadow Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
Meally-tree, ſee Viburnum 
Medick, ſee Medica 
Medick Vetchling, ſee Onobrychis 
Medick, the Baſtard, ſee Medicago 
Medlar, ſee Meſpilus 
Melancholy Thiſtle, ſee Cirſium 
Melilot, ſee Trifolium 
Melon, the Muſk, ſee Melo 
Melon, the Water, ſee Anguria 


ſee Origanum 
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Melon Thiſtle, ſee Cactos Sugortty 
Mercury, ſee Mercurialis 8099 
Mercury, the Engliſh, ſee Chenopodium 
Mercury, the French, ſee Mercurialis 
Meu, or Spignel, ſee Athamanta 
Mezereon, ſee Daphne | 

Microſcope 

Mildew 

Milfoil, ſee Achillea - 

Milk-vetch, ſee Aſtragalus 

Milk-vetch, the Baſtard, ſee Phaca 
Milkwort, ſee Polygala and Glaux 
Milkwort, or Wartwort, ſce Euphorbia 
Millet, ſee Milium 

Miltwaſte, ſee Aſplenium , 
Mint, ſee Mentha 

Mint, the Cats, ſee Nepeta 

Miſleto, fee Viſcum 

Mithridate Muſtard, ſee Thlaſpi and Iberis 
Mock Orange, ſee Philadelphus 

Mock Priver, ſee Phillyrea 

Moneywort, ſee Lyſimachia 

Monkſhood, fee Aconitum 

Monks Rhubarb, ſee Rumex 

Moonſeed, ſee Meniſpermum 

Moonwort, ſee Lunaria 

Moon Trefoil, ſee Medica 

Moſs, ſee Muſcus 

Motherwort, ſee Cardiaca and Matricaria 


| Mother-of-thyme, ſee Thymus 


Mould 

Mountain Heath, ſee Saxifraga 

Moth-mullein, ſee Verbaſcum 

Mouſe-ear, fee Hieracium 

Mouſe-tail, fee Myoſurus 

Mugwort, ſee Artemiſia 

Mulberry-tree, ſee Morus 

Mulberry Blight, ſee Blitum 

Mullein, R 8 
Mullein, the Motb, * 

Mummy 

Muſhroom 

Muſk, Hyacinth, ſee Muſcari 

Muſk-ſeed, ſee Hibiſcus 

Muſtard, ſee Sinapis 

Muſtard, Baſtard Mithridate, ſee e Thlaſp and Iberis 
Muſtard, the China, ſee Sinapis and Braſſica 
Muſtard, the Hedge, ſee Erylimum 
Muſtard, the Mithridate, fee Thlaſpi 

Muſtard, the Tower, ſee Turritis 

Muſtard, the Treacle, ſee Thlaſpi and Lepidium 
Myrrh, ſee Myrhis 

Myrtle, ſee Myrtus 

Myrtle, the Dutch, foe Myri 

Myrtle, the Cundleberry, ry bag 


N. 


Aſberry-tree, ſee Chryſophyllum 
Nature 
Navelwort, the Baſtard, ſee Craſſula 
Navelwort, Venus's, ſee Cynogloſſum 
Navelwort, the Water, ſee Hydrocotyle 
Navew, ſee Rapa 
Nectarine 
Negro- oil, ſee Palma 
Nep, ſee Nepeta 
Nerves 
Nettle, ſee Urtica 
Nettle, the Dead, ſee Lamium 
Nettle, the Hedge, ſee Galeopſis 
Nettle, the ſhrubby Hedge, ſee Praſium 
Nettle-tree, ſee Celtis 
Nightſhade, ſee Solanum 
Nightſhade, the climbing, ſee Baſſella 
Nightſhade, the deadly; ſee Atropa 
Nightſhade, the Enchanters, ſee Circea 
Nightſhade, the American, fee Piercea 


Nipplewort, ſee Lapſana 
Nitre | 
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None · ſo- y, ſee Saxif rags as Peas, Earth Nut, 
None - ſuch, or Flower of Briſtol, ſee Lychnis I Feas, Everlaſting, | ſee Lathyrus 
Northern Aſpect ; Feas, the Heart, ſee Cardioſpermum 
Noſe-bleed, ſee Achilles Peas, the Pigeon, ſee Cytiſus 
Nuke | Peas, the winged, ſee Lotus 
Nut, the Hazel, ſee Corylus Pedicle 7 
Nut, the Bladder, ſee Staphylæa Pellitory of the Wall, ſee Parietaria 
Nut, the Cocoa, fee Coccus Pellitory of Spain, ſee Anthemis 
Nut, the Earth, fee Arachis | Pellitory, the Double, ſee Achillea | 
Nut, the Peas, fee Lathyrus Penguin, ſee Karatas 
Nut. the Phyſic, ſee Iatropha Pennyroyal, ſee Pulegium 
Nur, the Pig, fee Bunium Pennywort, ſee Cotyledon 
Nut, the Malabar, ſee Juſticia Pennywort, the Marſh, ſee Hydrocotyle 
Nut, the Walnut, ſee Juglans Peony, ſee Peonia 
' | . | Pepper, the Jamaica, ſee Caryophyllus 
O. | | Pepper, the Poor Man's, ſee Lepidium 
Pepper, the Indian, ſee Capſicum 
AK | Peper. = ku ” 3 
, | epper, the Water, ſee Perſicaria 
Oak, the Evergreen, C ſee Quercus Plooieming ſee Mentha 
Oak, the Holm, Pe foe 1.evidi 
pperwort, ſee Lepidium 
Oak of Jeruſalem, ſee Chenopodium Perennial Plants 
Oats, ſee Avena c : Periwinkle, ſee Vinca 
Oily-grain, ſee Seſamum Peſtilencewort, ſee Petaſites 
Oily-palm, fee Palma | St. Peter's wort, ſee Aſcyrum and Hypericum 
Oleander, ſee Nerium Petty-whin, ſee Ulex 
Olrve-tree, ſee Olea | Pheaſant's Eye, ſee Adonis 
Olive, the Wild, ſee Elzagnus Pheaſant-eye Pink, ſee Dianthus 
Olive, the Wild Barbadoes, ſee Bontia 4 
| Phyſic Nut, ſee Iatropha 
Olive, the _ e, ſee Daphne Pigeon Pea, ſee Cyritas 
One Berry, 00 ew Pil-wort, ſee Ranunculus 
One Blade, Fon Smilax Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper, ſee Caryophyllus 
Onion, ſee Cepa Pimpernel, ſee Anagallis 
Onion, the Sea, ſee Scilla Pimpernel, the Water, ſee Samolus 
Orach, ſee Atriplex and Chenopodium Pimpillo, fog Opuntia 
Orange-tree, fee Aurantium Pimpinel, ſee Pimpinella and Sanguiſorba 
Orange Mint, ſee Mentha Pineaſter. fre Pinus 
Orange, the Mock, ſee Philadelphus 5 Pine · apple, fe Ananus 
Fs ate c g Pine, the Dwarf, ſee Teucrium 
gany, fee Origanum Pine-tree, ſee Pinus 
Orpine, fee Sedum Pine, the Wild, ſee Karatas 
Orpine the True, ſee Telephium | Pink. Ge Dianthus 
Orpine the Baſtard, ſee Andrachne Pipe· tree, ſee Syringa 
Oſier, ſee Salix Pipe, the Pudding, ſee Caſſia 
Oſmund- royal, ſee Oſmunda Piperidge- tree, ſee Berberis 
Ox-eye, ſee Buphthalmum p Piſhamin, or Perſimon, ſce Dioſpyros 
Ox-eye Daift » lee Chryſanthemum Piſtacia : 7 | 
Oxſlip, fee Primula | Pitch-tree, ſee Abies 
| | Plane-tree, ſee Platanus 
P. Plane - tree, the falſe, ſee Acer 
les, or Cowſlip, ſee Primula Ln 
Aigles, or Cowſlip, ſee Primu tain, 
P Palm: tree, ir . Plantain, the Buckſhorn, fee Flantago 
Palmetto, | * Plantain- tree, ſee Muſa 
Panic, ſee Panicum Plantain Shot, ſee Canna 
Panicle | Planting 
Panſies, ſee Viola Planting reverſe 
Papaw, ſee Carica Pliant-meally-tree, ſee Viburnum 
Pappoſe Plants Plowin 
Paradiſe Apple, ſee Malus Plowman's Spikenard, ſee Conyſa 
— "eo 2 Plum - tree, ſee Prunus \ 
ark Leaves, ſee Hypericum Plum, the American, 
Parſley, ſee Apium FF Plum, the Black, dee Chryſovalanus 
Parſley, the Baſtard, ſee Caucali Plum, the Hog, ſee Spondias 
- Parſley, the Fool's, ſee Zthuſa | Plum, the Maiden, ſee Chryſobalanus 
Parſley, the Mountain, ſee Athamanta Plum, the India Date, ſee Dioſpyros 
Parſley, the wild milky, ſee Theſſclinum Poccoon, ſee Sanguinaria 
Parſley, the Macedonian, ſee Bubon Pockwood, ſee Guaiacum 
OY _ _ Poets Roſemary, ſee Caſia 
arſnep, the Cows, ſee Sphondylium Poiſon Aſh, . 
Parſnep, the Prickly-headed, ſe? Echinophora Poiſon Gal, Fee Toxicodendron 
Parſnep, the Water, ſee Sium Poiſon Buſh, fee, Tithymalus 
Paſque Flower, ſee Pulſatilla Poke, or Pork Phyſic, ſee Phytolacca 
Paſſion Flower, ſee Paſſiflora Poley-mountain, ſee Polium 
Paſture Polyanthus, ſee Primula 
Patience, ſee Rumex Polypody, ſee Polypodium 
Pea, ſee Piſum | - Pomgranate, ſee Punica | 
. Peach, ſee Perſica Pondweed, ſee Potamogeiton 
Peach, the Wolf's, ſee Lycoperſicon I Poor Man's Pepper, ſee Lepidium 
Pear- tree, ſee Pyrus 8 Poplar- tree, fee Populus 


4 Poppy 


1 
Popy, oe Papaver 
Poppy, the — ſee Chelidonium 
Poppy, the Prickly, ſee Argemone 
Poppy, the Spatling, ſee Cucubalus 
Potatoes, fee Lycoperſicon 
Potato, the Spaniſh, ſee Convolvulus 
Prickly-pear, ſee Opuntia and Cactus 
Prick Madam, ſee Sedum 
Prick Timber, ſee Evonymus 
Prieſt's Pintle, ſee Arum 
Primroſe, ſee Primula 
Primroſe-tree, 
Primroſe, the Night, 
Privet, fee Liguſtrum 
Privet, the Mock, ſee pe 
Pruning 
Pudding-grafs, ſee Pul 
Pudding 8 lee We 
Pumkin, fee Pepo 
 Purging-nut, fee Iatropha 
Purplewort, ſee Trifolium 
Purſlane, ſee Portulacca 


| ee Oenothera 


Purſlane, the Sea, ſee Atriplex and Clittopodinn 


| Q. 


Uaking Grefs, ſee Gramen 
Queen's Gilliflower, fee Heſperis 


Queen of the Meadow, ſee Spiræa 
Quick, ſee Meſpilus 

uick beam, 
Nicken. 0 ſee Sorbus 
Quince- tree, ſee Cydonia 
Quincunx 


R. 


Adiated Flowers 
Radiſh, ſee Raphanus 

Radiſh, the Horſe, ſee Cochlearia 
Ragwort, ſee Othonna 
Ragged Robin, ſee Lychnis 
Rain 
Rainbow 
Rampion, ſee Campanula 
Ramſons, ſee Allium 
Rape, ſee Rapa 
Rape, the Wild, ſee Sinapis 
Rape, the Broom, ſee Orobanche 
Raſpberry, ſee Rubus 
Rattle-graſs, ſee Rhinanthus 
Redwood, ſee Ceanothus 
Reed, ſee Arundo 


Reed, the Indian flowering, ſee Canna 


Reſt-harrow, ſee Ononis 
Rhubarb, ſee Rheum 
Rhubarb, the Monk's, ſee Rumex 
Ribwort, ſee Plantago 
Rice, fee Oryza 
1 of Fruit 
Robin, Wake, ſee Arum 
Rocket, ſee Eruca 
Rocket, the Corn, ſee Bunias 
Rocket, the Garden, ſee Heſperis 
Rocket, the Winter, ſee ann 
Rock- roſe, ſee Ciſtus 
Roots 
Roſe- tree, ſee Roſa 
Roſe-bay, ſee Nerium 
Roſe-campion, ſee Agroſtemma 
Roſe, the China, ſee Hibiſcus 
Roſe-bay, the Mountain, ſee Kalmia 
Roſe, the Gelder, fee Viburnum 
Roſe of Jericho, ſee Anaſtatica 
Roſe, the South Sea, ſee Nerium 
Roſe, the Rock, ſee Ciſtus 
Roſe-root, ſee Sempervivum 
Roſemary, ſee Roſmarinus 
Rue, ſee Ruta 

Rue, Dog's, ſee Scrophularia 


| Rue, the Meadow, fee 
Rue, the Wall, ſee Ruta muraria 
— the Syrian, ſee Peganum 


N D E X. 


Rue, the Goat's, ſee S 


12 ſee Herniaria 
ſee Juncus 


Ruſk the Flowering, ſee Butomus | 


Rye, ſee Secale 
Rye-grals, ſee Gramen 


S. 


Aﬀeon, ſee Crocus 
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Saffron, the Baſtard, ſee — 5 


Saffron, the Meadow, ſee Colchicum 
Sage, fee Salvia 

Sage of Jeruſatem, ſee Phlomis 
Sage, the Indian Wild, ſee Lantana 
Sage-tree, ſee Phlomis 

Sage, the Wood, ſee Teucrium 
Saintfoin, ſee Onobrychis 

Salt 

Saltwort, ſee Salicornia and Salſola 


| Sallow, ſee Salix 
' | Salomon's Seal, ſee Convallaria 


Samphire, ſee Crithmum 

San 

Sanicle, ſee Saxifraga 

Sanicle, the Bear's-car, ſee Cortuſa 

Sa 

Cath, ſee Chryſophyllum 

Saracens Conſound, ſee Solidago 
Saſſafras, ſee Laurus | 

Satin, the White, ſee Lunaria 
Satyrium, ſee Orchis 

Sauce-alone, fee Eryſimum 

Savin, ſee Juniperus 

Savin, the Indian, ſee Bauhinia 

Savory, ſee Satureja 

Saw-wort, ſee Serratula 

Saxifrage, ſee Saxifraga 

Saxifrage, the Burnct, ſee Pimpinella 
Saxifrage, the Golden, ſee Chry ſoſplenium 
Saxifrage, the Meadow, fee Peucedanum 
Scabious, ſee Scabioſa 

Scarlet Lychnis, ſee Lychnis 

Scarlet, Cardinal-flower, ſee Rapuntium 


Scarlet Oak, ſee Quercus 


Sciatica Creſs, ſee Lepidium 
Scorching Fennel, ſee Thapfia 


906.5724, A or Caterpillar, ſee Scorpiurus 


Scorpion Senna, ſee Emerus 
Scull-cap, ſee Scutellaria 
Scurvy-graſs, ſee Cochlearia 
Sea-Buckthorn, ſee Hippophae 
Sea-Cabbage, ſee Crambe 
Sea-Colewort, ſee Convolvulus 
Sea-Lavender, ſee Limonium 
Sea-Pink, ſee Statice 

Seeds 

Segments 

Self-heal, ſee Prunella 
Seminary 

Seminal Leaves 


Sengreen, or Houſleek, ſee Sedum and Sempervivum 


Senna, the Baſtard, ſee Caſſia 

Senna, the Bladder, ſee Colutea 

Senna, the Jointed-podded, fee Coronilla 

Senna, the Scorpion, ſee Emerus 

Senſitive Plant, fee Mimoſa 

Sermountarn, fee Laſerpitium 

Serpent's Tongue, ſee N 

Service-tree, ſee Sorbus 

Service, the Wild, ſee Cratægus 1 

Setwell, ſee Valeriana 

Setter-wort, or Bear's-foot, ſee Helleborus 

Shaddock, ſee Aurantium 

Shave-graſs, ſee Equiſetum 

Shepherd's-needle, fee Scandix 

Shepherd's-pouch, ſee Alyſſun 
8 i 8 


hepherd's: 


I 


Shepherd's Staff, ſee Dipſacus 
Side-ſaddle Flower, ſee Sarracena 
Silk-graſs, fee Aloe and Apocynum 
Silk-graſs of Virginia, ſee Periploca 
Silver Buſh, ſee Anthyllis 

Silver Tree, ſee Protea 

Silver Weed, ſee Potentilla 

Skirret, ſee Sium 

Slipper, the Lady's, ſee Cypripedium 
Sloe-tree, fee Prunus | 

Smallage, ſee Apium 

Snail Trefoil, ſee Medicago 
Snakeweed, ſee Biſtorta 


* 


Snakeroot, ſee Ariſtolochia 

Snakeroot, the Rattle, ſee Polygala 

Snapdragon, ſee Antirrhinum (TY 
Snapdragon of America, ſee Ruellia y 


Snap-tree, ſee Juſticia 

Sneezewort, ſee Achillea 

Snowdrop, ſee Galanthus 

Sumach, the Myrtle-leaved, fee Coriaria 

Soldanel, ſee Soldanella | 

Soldier, the freſh Water, ſee Stratiotes 

Solſtice 

Sopeberry, ſee Sapindus 

Sopewort, ſee Saponaria - 

Sorrel, ſee Acetoſa 

Sorrel, the Indian, fee Hibiſcus 

Sorrel, the Wood, ſee Oxalis 

Southernwood, ſee Abrotanum 

Sourſop, ſee Annona 

Sowbread, ſee Cyclamen 

Sow-thiſtle, ſee Sonchus 

Spaniſh Nut, ſee Siſyrinchium 

Spaniſh Arbor-vine, ſee Convolvulus 

Spaniſh Elder, ſee Saururus | 

Spaniſh Roſemary, ſee Paſſerina 

Spaniſh Broom, ſee Geniſta and Spartium 

Spaniſh Picktooth, ſee Daucus 

Spaniſh Marjoram, ſee Urtica 

Sparrowgraſs, ſee Af 2 

Spatling Poppy, ſee Cucubalus 

Spear, the King's, ſee Aſphodelus 

Spearwort, ſee Ranunculus 

Spear- mint, ſee Mentha 

Spearage, ſee Aſparagus 

Speed well, ſee Veronica 

Spiderwort, ſee Phalangium, Anthericum, and Ephe- 
merum 

Spignel, ſee Athamanta 

Spike Lavender, ſee Lavendula 

Spinach, ſee * 

Spindle- tree, ſee Euonymus 

Spindle- tree, the African, ſee Celaſtrus 

Spleenwort, ſee Aſplenium 

Spleenwort, the Rough, ſee Lonchitis 

Spoonwort, ſee Cochlearia 

Spurge Laurel, ſee Daphne 

Spurge Olive, ſee Cneorum 

Spurry, ſee Arenaria | 

Squaſhes, ſee Cucurbita 

Squill, ſee Scilla 

Stagſhorn-tree, ſee Rhus 

Stamina 


Star-apple, ſee Chryſophyllum 

Star o n a 

Star 1 (ie Ornithogalum 
Star of Naples, . 
Star Thiſtle, ſee Centaurea 

Starwort, ſee Aſter 

Starwort, the Yellow, ſee Inula 

Statues | 

Stellate Plants 

Stickadore, ſee Stœchas 

Stock- gilliflower, ſee Cheiranthus 
Stock-gilliflower, the Dwarf, ſec Heſperis 
| Stone-break, ſee Alchemilla 
Stone-crop, ſee Sedum 


Stone-crop-tree, ſee Chenopodium 
Storax-tree, ſee Styrax 


— 


A — 


— 


- = 


— * * — 


| Thiſtle, 


th 


N D E X. 


Storax, the Liquid, ſee Liquidamber 
1 n ; 
Straw , ſee ria 

— Blite, N ſee Blitum 
Strawberry Spinach? n 
Strawberry- tree, ſee Arbutus 
Style, ſee Stylus e 
Succory, ſee Cichorium 
Succory, the Gum, ſee Chondrilla 
Sugar-cane, ſee Saccharum 
Sugar-maple, ſee Acer 
Sulphur-wort, ſee Peucedanum 
Sultan-flower, ſee Centaurea 


Sumach, ND 
Sumach, the denen. fe Rhus 


Sumach, the Venetian, . . 
Snowdrop Tree, ſee Chionanthus 
Summit of Flowers | 71 

Sun | 

Sun-dew, ſee Droſera 

Sun-flower, ſee Helianthus 
Sun-flower, the Dwarf, ſee Rudbeckia | 
Sun-flower, the Willow-leaved, ſee Helenium 
Sun-ſp ſee Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort, ſee Aſclepias 
Sweet-apple, ſee Annona 
Sweet Johns, 

Sweet William, * Wag ; 
Sweet William of Barbadoes, ſee Ipomoea 
Sweet Willow, ſee Myrica f 
Swines Creſs, ſee Cochlearia 


Sycamore, 
Sycamore, the falſe, | ſee Acer 


0 


Amarind, ſee Tamarindus 


Tamariſk, ſee Tamarix 
Tan 


Tanſey, ſee Tanacetum N 
Tanſey, the Wild, ſee Potentilla 
Tare, ſee Vicia 

Tarragon, ſee Abrotanum 

Tea, the South Sea, ſee Caſſine 
Teaſel, ſee Dipſacus 

Thermometer 

Thiſtle, ſee Carduus 

Thiſtle, the Bleſſed, ſee Centaurea 
Thiſtle, the 8 ſee Carlina 
Thiſtle, the Diſtaff, | 
Thiſtle, the Fiſh, Fee e - 
Thiſtle, the Fuller's, ſee Dipſacus 
Thiſtle, the Globe, ſee Echinops 
Thiſtle, the Ladies, ſee Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Melon, ſee Cactus 
the Melancholy, ſee Cirſium 
Thiſtle, the Milk, ſee Carduus 
Thiſtle, the Sow, ſee Sonchus 

Thiſtle, the Star, ſee Centaurea 
Thiſtle, the Torch, ſee Cactus 
Thorn-apple, ſee Datura 

Thorn, the Black, ſee Prunus 

Thorn, the Box, ſee Lycium - 

Thorn, Chriſt's, ſee Paliurus 

Thorn, Cockſpur, ſee Meſpilus 
[1.4m the Egyptian, ſee Acacia 
Thorn, the Evergreen, J | 
Thorn, the Glaſtenbury, | re Meſpilus 
Thorn, the Goat's, ſee Tra tha 

Thorn, the Haw, ſee Meſpilus 

Thorn, the Purging, ſee Rhamnus 

Thorn, the White, ſee Meſpilus 
Thorough-wax, ſee Bupleurum _ 
Three-leaved Graſs, ſee Trifolium 

Thrift, ſee Statice 7 | 
Throatwort, fee Trachelium and Campanula 
Thunder 

Thyme, 

Thyme, the Lemon 
Thyme, the Maſtich, 


ſee Thymus 


ſee Satureja 
15 I 


Toad-flax, fee Linaria 
Tobacco, fee Nicotiana 
Tooth-pick, fee Daucus 
Tooth-wort, ſee Dentaria 

Tormentil, ſee Tormentilla 
Touch-me-not, ſee Impatiens 

Tower Muſtard, fee Turritis 

Traces, Lady's, ſee Orchis 

Traveller's Joy, ſee Clematis 

Trefoil, ſee Trifolium a 

Trefoil, the Bean, ſee Cytiſus 

Trefoil. the Bird's- foot, fee Lotus 

Trefoil, the Marſh, ſee Menianthes 
Trefoil, the Moon, ſee Medica 
Trefoil-ſhrub, ſee Dorychium and Ptelea 
Trefoil, the Snail, ſee A . 
Trefoil, the Star-headed, 
Trefoil, the Strawberry- beaded, 
Treacle Muſtard, ſee Thlaſpi and Iberis 
Tree, the Cork, ſee Quercus 

Tree, the Chaſte, ſee | 
Tree Germander, fee Teucrium 
Tree, the Indian God, ſee Ficus 
Tree, the White-leaf, or Meally, | 
Tree of Life, ſee Thuya 
True-love, ſee Paris 
Trumpet Flower, ſee Bi 
Trumpet Honeyſuckle, 
Tuberoſe, ſee Polianthes 
Tuberole Roots 

Tulip, ſee Tulipa 
Tulip, the African, ſee Hzmanthus 
Tulip-tree, ſee Tulipifera' 

Tulip- tree, the Laurel-leaved, ſee Ma 


onia 
Periclymenum 


Turnhoof, or Ground Ivy, ſee Glechonn 
Turbith, ſce Thapſia 

Turks-cap, ſee Lilium. 

Turks-head, ſee Cactus 

Turky Baulm, ſee Dracocephalon 
Turky Wheat, ſee Zea r 

Turnep, - | 

— the French, dee * 

Turnep 1 lee Braſſicaa 
Turnſol, ſee Heliotropium and Helianthus 
n ſee Piſtacia 


— 42 — Venice, ſee Lan 
ce Hy m 
Teyblade, ſee ein 


v. 


Alerian, ſee Valeriana · 
Valerian, the Greek, fee Polemonium 
Vapour 
Vaſes 
1 


egetation 
Venus Comb, ſee Scandix 
Venus Looking-glaſs, ſee Campanula 


Venus. — ſee Cynogloſſum 
V 


3 ſee Verbena 
Vervain Mallow, ſee Alcea 
Vetch, ſee Vicia 

Vetch, the Bitter, ſee Orobus 5 
Vetch, the Chichling, I ge Lathyrus | 


Vetch, the Crimſon- 
Vetch, the Hatchet, ſee ridaca 
Vetch, the Horſe-ſhoe, ſee Hippocrepis 


Vetch, the Kidney, ſee Vulneraria 
Vetch, the Liquorice, ſee Glycine 
Vetch, the Medick, ſee 


Vetchling, ſee Lathyrus 
£ Vins fe Vis 


Vine, the Black, ſee Tamus 
Vine, the Spaniſh Arbor, ſee Convolvulus 


8 


ſee Trifolium . 


fee Vibyrnum 


gnolia ; 


* 
ä 


E 
| Vine, the White, ſee Bryonia at , 
Violet, ſee Viola | 


. 


Violet, the Dame's or Queen's, ſee Heſperis 
Violet, the bulbous, fee Galanthus Pa, 
Violet, the Dog's Tooth, ſee Erythronium 

Violet, the Corn or Venus Looking: glaſs, ſec Cam- 


ula 
Viper's Bugloſs, ſee Echium 
Viper's Graſs, ſee Scorzonera 
Virgin's Bower, ſee Clematis 
Virginian Silk, ſee Periptoca _ 
Virgintan Acacia, ſee Robinia 


W. 


Ake Robin, ſee Arum 
Walks 


Wal 


Wallflower, ſee Cheiranthus 

Wallwort, or Dwarf Elder, ſee Sambucus 
Walnut, ſeg Juglans 

Wartwort, ſee 1 

Water 

Water Calaminth, ſee Mentha 

Water Creſs, ſee Siſymbrium 

Water Dropwort, ſee Oenanthe 


Water Germander, ſee Teucrium 


Water Hemp Agrimony, ſee Bidens 
Water Horehound, ſee Lycopus 
Water Lily, ſee Nymphea 

Water Parſnep, ſee Sium 


Water Pepper, ſee Perſicaria 


Way-faring-tree, ſee Viburnum 
Weather 

Weeds 9 6 
Weed, the Dyers, 

Weld, or Would Pi N 
Wheat, lee Trixicury - | 

Wheat, the Cow, . ſee Melampyrum 
Wheat, the French, ſee Helxine 
Wheat the Indian, lee Zea 

Whicken, or Quickbeam, ſee Sorbus 
Whins, or Gorſe, ſee Ulex 

Whortle , fee Vaccinium 
Widow-wail, ke Cneorum 
Wilderneſs 
Willow-tree, ſee Salix | 

Willow, the Dutch, or Sweet, ſee Myrica 
Willow, the French, ſee Epilobium 
Willow Herb, fee Lythrum 3 

William, ſweet, {ee Dianthus 


Wind 


Wind Flower, ſee 1 
Wind Seed, ſee Arctotis 
Wine 
Winter Aconite, ſee Helleborus 
Winter Cherry, ſee Phyſalis and Solanum 
Winter Creſs, ec Siſymbrium 
Winter Green, ſee Pyrola 
Witch Hazle, ſee Ulmus and Hamamelis 
Woad, fee Ilatis 
Wolfſbane, fee Aconitum 
Woodbine, ſee Periclymenum 
Woodroof, fee Aſperula 
Wood Sage, ſee Teucriom 
Wood Sorrel, ſee Oxalis | 
Woody Nightſhade, ſee Solanum 
Wormwood, ſee Abſinthium 
Woundwort, ſee Vulneraria 
Woundwort, ſee Solidago 
Woundwort of Achilles, ſee Achillea 
0 


1. 


A R ROW, ſee Achillea 
Yarrow, the Water, ſce Hottonia 
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4 CATALOGUE of ſuch © hardy deciduous Trees 


and Shrubs as will ee in the open Air in England 
eoithout Shelter. 755 


In this Catalogue we have only given the generical title of each tree or ſhrub, and 
added the numbers as they are marked in the body of the work to the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, ſo that they may be readily turned to. To the Latin titles are added the 
common Engliſh names, which may anſwer the expectations of our readers full a as 


well as if they were inſerted at 7 to each ſpecies. 


We have alſo reduced them into one liſt, and not diſpoſed them in Grewal, zovord- 


ing to their different growths, as they were in the former editions of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, but have marked them with the following letters, ABC D. Thoſe 
marked A are ſuch as grow more than forty feet high; thoſe marked B are ſuch as 
grow from twenty to forty feet; thoſe marked C riſe from ten to twenty-five; and 
ſuch as are marked D are ſhrubs of lower growth. To ſuch as produce flowers 
for ornament or ſcent, and are worthy of the pleaſure-garden, is added the letter F, 


whereby every perſon will be capable of ſelecting ſuch trees and ſhrubs as are pro- 


per for their different purpoſes. 


( 


ie is nat propoſed to inſert in this liſt any of the 38 which are Fe ſhort 
duration, ſuch as Southernwood, Roſemary, Lavender, Lavender-cotton, &c. be- 
cauſe, whenever theſe decay, they occaſion gaps in the IRS 


CER, 1. Sycamore A 
A Acer, 2. Maple, C 
Acer, 3. Aſh-leaved Maple, A 
Acer, 4. Norway Maple, B 
Acer, 5. Flowering Maple, C F 
Acer, 6. Sugar Maple, 5 
Acer, 7. Mountain Maple, C 
Acer, 8. Italian Maple, A 
Acer, 9. Montpelier Maple, C 
Acer, 10. Eaſtern Maple, C 
Acer, 11. Oval-leaved Maple, D 
Aſculus, Horſe Cheſtnut, A F 
Alnus, 1. Common Alder, B 
Alnus, 2. Long-leaved Alder, B 
Alnus, 3. Dwarf Alder, D 
Amorpha, Baſtard-Indigo, DF . 
Amygdalus, 1. Almond-tree, CF 
Amygdalus, 5. Dwarf Almond, DF 
Andromeda, 2, g, 5.D © 
Annona, 8. Papaw, C 
Aralia, 3. Angelica-tree, D 


Baſteria, Allſpce, DEF 

| Berberis, 1. Barberry, D 
Betula, r. Birch-tree, B 
Bignonia, 3. Catalpa, C F 


Py 5 0 


Carpinus, 1. Hornbeam, A 
Carpinus, 2, 3, 4. Hop Hornbeam, C 
Caſſine, 1. Caſſioberry Buſh, D 
Caſtanea, 1. Cheſtnut, A 

Caſtanea, 2. Chinquapin, D 
Ceanothus, 1. Jerſey = D F 

on Itis, x, 2, Nettle-tree, B 


. 


| 


Celtis, 3, 4- 9 

Cephalanthus, Button · tree, © ar 

Ceraſus, Double-flowering Cherry, 
CF 

Ceraſus, 4. Perfumed Cherry, D 

Ceraſus, 5. Dwarf Cherry, DF 


_ | Cercis, 1, 2. Judas-tree, CF 
| Chionanthus, Snowdrop-tree, CF 


Clethra, D F 

Colutea, 1. Bladder Sena, C F 

Colutea, 2, 3. Bladder Sena, DF 

Coriaria, Myrtle-leaved Sumach, D 

Cornus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 53 6. Dogwood, C 

Cornus, 7. D 

Corylus, 1, 2, 3. Nut-tree, * 

Cratzgus, 1,2. B 

Cratzgus, 3, 4. D | 

Cupreſſus, 4. American deciduous 
Cypreſs, A 

Cydonia, Quince-tree, C 

Cytiſus, 1, 2. Laburnum, BF 

Cytiſus, 3, 5, 12. DF 


D. 


8 92 67 77 8. Mezereon, DF 
Diervilla, D 


Dioſpyrus, 1, 2. Date Plum, C 
E. 


Elæagnus, 1, 2. Wild Olive, C 
Emerus, 1, 2. Scorpion Sena, DF 
9 1, 2 Spindle- tree, C 


F. 


Fagus, Beech-tree, KA 


Me 


F 8 1,2. Be N ana 


Fraxinus, 1, 4. Aſh- tree, 


| Fraxinus, 2, 3, 5, 6. Aſh, 8 


G. 


Gleditſia, 1, 2. Three-thorned Aca- 
cia, C 
H. 


Hamamelis, Witch Hazel, D 

Hibiſcus, 1. Althæa Frutex, DF 

Hippophae, 1, 2. Sea Buckthorn, G 

Hydrangea, D 

B 3" A 3, 4, 6. St. John? Wort. 
D 


I. 


Johnſonia, D 
Itea, DF 
Juglans, t, 2, 3. Walnut, A 


Juglans, 4, 5, 6. Hickery Nut, B 


L. 


Larix, 1. Larch-tree, A 

Laurus, 6, 7, 8. C 

Liguſtrum, 1 Privet, C 

Liquid Amber, 1, 2. B 

Lonicera, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Upright 
Honeyſuckle, CF 


M. 
. 1. Sweet Bay, C F 3, 4. BF 


pilus, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 
14, 15, 16. NMadlar, BF 


| Mefoilus 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22. CF 


Morus, 


CAT A 
Morus, 6. Mulberry, B | 
Myrica, 1, 2, 3, 4. Candleberry, C 


O. 


Ononis, 5. Reſt-harrow, C F 
Orobus, 10, Caragana, CF 


P. 


Padus, 1. Bird Cherry, CF 2, 3. BF 

Paliurus, Chriſt's Thorn, C 

Pavia, Scarlet Horſe-Cheſtnut, C F 

Periclymenum, 5, 6, 7. Honey- 
ſuckle, CF | 


Perſica, 1. Peach, BF 2, 3. CF | 


Philadelphus, 1, 2, 3. Syringa, C F | 


Piſtacia, 1, 4. C 0 
Platanus, 1, 2. Plane-tree, A 
Populus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Poplar, A 


Prinos, 1, 2. C 


OGUE 


| . 

| , 

Quercus, 1, 2, 5, 9, 13. Oak, A 

| Quercus, 77 8, It, 12, 14, 15, B \ 
| M By 
| Rhamnus, I, 2, 3. Buckthorn, C 
Rhododendron, 1, 2. | 6. Sum * 


oF P 


„ 


Rhus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Sumach, 
CF 

Robinia, x, 2. AF 3, 10. Acacia, 
CF 

Roſa, all the forts, Roſe, DF 

' Rubus, 5, 6. Bramble, CF 


8. 


Sallx, 1, 2, 3. A 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
11. Sallow, B 


Ptelea, 1. Trefoil Shrub, C | 


A Lift of climbing forubby 


Ignonia, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. Trum- 
pet- flower. 
| Ceanothus, 2. | 
Clematis, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12. Traveller's Joy. 


wy 


* 


Sambucus, 1. B 2, 3. Elder, C 


Jaſminum, 1. Jaſmine. 


| Lycium, 6, 7. Boxthorn. 


Meniſpermum, t, 2, 3. Moonſeed. 
Meſpilus, 6. Medlar. 
Paſſiflora, 2. Paſſion-flower. 


Glycine, 2. Kidney-bean-tree, 
Hedera, 1. Ivy. 


| 


Periclymenum, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 
Honeyſuck „ | 


ch 
Ig 
SEE 


P 


| 
| 
by 
T 


ro, | 


LANTS. 
Sorbus, 1, 2, Service, B 
Spartium, 1, 2, 3, Broom, C F 
Spirza, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. CF 
Staphylza, 1, 2. Bladder-nut, C 
Stewarga, F 
Syrings, 1. Lilac, B2, 3. CF 


Tacamahacca, B | 
Tamarix, 1. Tamariſk, B 2. C 
Tilia, , 1, 2. Lime-tree, A 3, 4. B 
Toxicodendron, 2, 3, 4, 5. Poiſon 
Oak, C 
Tulipifera, Tulip-troe, A F 
V. 


| md, 4 2, 3, 4. Way, faring- 
tree, C F 4 2 
Vitex, t, 2. Chaſte- tree, C 


* 


„ whoſe branches muſt be 
trailing upon the ground, and which ſhould be faſtened to 


N 


| 


| Ulmus, 1, 2, 3, 4 Elm, A 5. B 


ſupported to prevent their 
walls, pales, by rrelliſſes. 
Periploca, 1. Virginia Silk, 


Roſa, 8, 9. Roſe 
4, 9, 11. Rough 


Smilax, 1, 2, 3, 
Bind weed. 4 
Toxicodendron, 2, 6. Poiſon Oak, 


o 


| 


Solanum, 8. Ni 
Vitis, 1, 5. Vine. 


A Catalogue of hardy evergreen trees and ſbrubs. 
Thoſe marked with A are ſuch as grow more than forty feet high ; thoſe with B are ſuch as grow 


from twenty 


with D are low ſhrubs. 


Bies, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Fir-tree, A 
6, 7 B, 9. B 
Alaternus, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Arburus, 1, 2. Strawberry, C 
Bupleurum, 6. Hare's-ear, D 
Buxus, 1, 2. Box, C 3. D 
 Celaſtrus, 1. Staff-tree, D 
Ciſtus, 1, 2, 3, 4+ 55 6, 7, 8, 9, I2, 
13, 14, 15, 16, Rock-roſe, D 

Cneorum, Widow-wail, D. . 
Cupreſſus, 1, 2. Cypreſs, B 3. C 5. D 
Cytiſus, 6. Trefoil-tree, D 


* 


Euonymus, 3. Spindle- tree, D 
Hedera, Ivy, D 
ä 3, 4, 6. St. John's- 


wort, 5 
Ilex, 1. Holly, B 2, 3. C 
J 
\4, 6, 6. C 7, 8, 12, 13. B 
1. 2, 3, Roe. Iaure „D 
Larix, 3. Cedar of Libanus, A 
Laurus, 1, 2. Bay-tree, B 
Liguſtrum, 2. Privet, C 
Magnolia, 2. Laurel- 


| 


Daphne, 1, 4. Mezereon, D 


tree, C 


uniperus, 1, 10, 11. Juniper, D 2, 


leaved Tulip- 


to forty feet high ; thoſe with C grow from ten to twenty feet; and thoſe marked 


Medica, 8. Moon Trefoil, D 

Meſpilus 6. Pyracantha, C 

Padus, 4, 5, 6. Laurel, C 2 

Periclymenum, 1, 8. Honeyſuckle, D 

Phillyrea, 1, 2, 3. C 4, 5, 6, 7. D 7 

Pinus, 1, 3, 5, 10, 13. Pine-trer, 
A 2, 4, 6, 7, 11. B 8, 9, 14. C 

ae 3, 16. Oak, A 17, 20. B 
19. C 18 

Rola, 8, 9. Roſe, D 

Taxus, Yew, B 

Thuya, 1, 2. Tree of Life, C : 

Viburnum, 5, 6. Laurus Tinus, D 


— 


A Catalogue of hardy perennial plants, which will thrive in the open borders without 
any ſhelter, whoſe roots do not require to be every year taken out of the ground; 
theſe are ſuch as have ornamental flowers, and are proper furniture for the flower- 


garden. 


Conitum, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 5, 8, 
9, 10. Wolfſbane. 

Adonis, 3. Pheaſant- eye 

Anthemis, 16, 17. Camomile. 
Anthericum, 1, 3. Spiderwort. - 
Antirrhinum, 3, 4, 5. Snapdragon. 
Apocynum, 3. Dogſbane 
Aquilegia, 1, 2, 3, 4. Columbine. | 


Aſclepias, 6, 9, 10. 11. Swallow- wort. 
APW I, 2, 3, 4. King's-ſpear. 
» 1, 2, 27 6, 75 8, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Starwort. 
Bellis, 3. Daiſy. 


Chelone, 1, 2, 3. 


Coreopſis, 4. Tickſeed. 
Cylamen, 1, 2. Sowbread. 
Delphinium, 5, 6 7 Fa Larkſpur. 
Dianthus, 1, 4. Gi liflower. 
Dictamnus, Fraxinellaa. 
Eryngium, 4, 5, 6. Sea Holly. 
Fumeria, 3, 7, 8. Fumitory. 

| Gentiana, 1, 2, 4. Gentian 52 
| Helianthus, 


| 


CATALOGUE or PLANT S. 


Helianthus, 2. Sunflower. 

Helleborvs, 3, 4, 5, 6. Hellebore. 

Hemerocallis, 1, 2, 4. Day Lily. 

Heſperis, 1, 2, 4. Rocket, or Dame's 
Violet. 

Hibiſcus, 18. Indian Mallow. 

Hieracium, 3. Hawkweed. 

Iberis, 2. Candy Tuft. 

Inula, 3, 6, 10. Yellow Starwort 

| Iris, 2, 3» 4» 5» 6, 75 8, 9, IO, 13, 
16, 17, 18, 19. F lower-de-luce. 

Ixia, 1. 

Lathyrus, 15, 16. Everlaſting Pea. 

Lupinus, 6. Lupine. 


Lychnis, 1, 2, 3, 4, F. with double 
flowers. 


Meadia. 


Monarda, 1, 2. * Tea. 
Ononis, 6, 15. Reſt-harrow 
Orobus, 4, 7, 8. Bitter Vetch. 


| Pceonia, all the varieties, Piony. 


Papaver, 7. Poppy. 
Phlox, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Lychnidea. 
Pulmonaria, 3, 6. Lungwort. 


Pulſatilla, all the ſpecies. Paſque- 


flower. 
Rudbeckia, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Dwarf 
Sunflower. 


Solidago, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 13. 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 233 
24, 25,47, 28, » 29, 30, 31. Golden 


Thalictrum, 3, 5. Feather'd Colum- 
bine. 

Trachelium: Throatwott. 

Trollius, 1, 2. Goldylocks. 

Veratrum, A, 2, 3, 4 White Hel- 
lebore. 

Verbaſcum, 10. Mullein. 

Veronica, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
13, 14. Specdell. 


A LI of ſuch plants as will thrive under the ſhade of detiduous trees, therefore art 
proper furniture for wilderneſs quarters, 


Canthus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Bear's- $- 
breech. 

Aconitum, 6. Wolflbane. 

Actæa, 1, 2, 3. Herb Chriſtopher. 

Anemone, I, 2, 3. Anemony. 


Aralia, 1, 2. 

Convallaria, all the ſpecies, Lily of 
the Valley. 

Geum, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. London Pride. 


Hemerocallis, 3. St. Bruno's Lily. 


Hypericum, 7 


„St. John? s Wort. 
Primula, all 8 varieties, Primroſe] 
Vinca, 1, 2. Periwincle. 


| Viola, 1, 2. with their varieties, 
Violet. 


A Catalogue of plants, which are too tender to live abroad in winter in England, bat 
require no artificial heat ; theſe are commonly called green-houſe plants ; but thoſe whoſe 
leaves and ſtalls are fuctulent, will ſucceed better if they are hept in a dry airy 
glaſs-caſe i in winter, where #hey may enjoy the ſun and air at all times when 25 Weas 


ther i is mild. 


Gave, 1, 2, 7. Aloe. 
Aizoon, 1. Evergreen. 
Aloe, 1, 3, 4, 5» 6, 8, 9, 10, II, I2, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,19, 20, 21. 
Aloe, 
Anthericum, 4 8, BY 75 . 9 en 
wort. 
Antholyza, 1, 2 
Anthoſ. ermum. 
Asie 6, 7. Jupiter's Beard. 
Arctotis, 2, 3, 4, 55 6, 7 8. Wind- 
. 
Ariſtolochia, 4, 5. Birthwort. 
Aſclepias, 12, 13, 14, 15. Sualows | 
wort. 
Aſparagus, 5,6, 7,8 19,10. Aſparagus 
Aſphodelus, 6. King's Spear. | 
Aſter, 31, 32,437. Starwort. 
Aurantium, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: Orange. 
Baccharis, 1. Ploughman's Spikenard. 
Bignonia, 3, 12. amn 
Bolia. | | 
Brabejum. 
Bubon, 3, 4. Macedonian Parſley. 
Buphthalmum, 7, 10, 11, 12. Ox- eye. 
Bupleurum, 7. Hare's- ear. 
Cacalia, 3, 6, 7, 8. Foreign Colt's-foot. 
Calendula, 7, 8. Marigold. 
Calla, Arum. 
Campanula, 14, 15. Bell lower. 
Capparis, 1, 2. Caper. | 
Celaſtrus, 3, 4. Staff-tree. -- 
Ceratonia, St. John $ Bread. 
Cereus, 11. Torch-thiftle. 
hironia, 1, 2. 
Chryſocoma, 3, 4. ' Goldylocks. 
Ciltus, 10, 11, 17, 18. Rock Role. 
Cliffortia, 1, 2, 3. 
Clutia, x, 2, 3 | 
Convolvulus, 16, 22, 27. Bindweed. 
cu. 1, 2. Jointed podded Co- 
utea. 


«4 


. 


| Ebenus, Ebony. 


{| Melia, 1, 2. Bead wee; | ” 


wort. 
Craſſula, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
"x } St 
Cunonia. 
Cupreſſus, 6. Cypreſs. 7 
Cyclamen, 3, 4, 5, 6. Sowbread. 
Cytiſus, 4, 14, 15. Tree nr N 
Dioſma, 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Euphorbia, 6, 7, 10, Is I 3, 6 
Ferraria. 
Galenia. 
Geranium, 21, 22, 23; 244 26; 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35» 
36, 37, 38, 39, 43. C ill. 
Gnaphalium, 10, ad 18, N 21. 
Cudweed. ö 
Grewia, I, 2. | Farh 
Guaj _— 3. 
Ha 
Heliotropinmy FY 4.6. Heliowope.! 
Hermannia, all the ſpecies. 
Hypericum, 8. St. John's Wort. 
Jaſminum, 3, 6. Jaſmine. 
Iberis, 1. Candy-tuft. 
Inula, 12. Yellow Statwort. 
| Juſticia, Wy 53% | 
Ixia, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7 8. 
Kiggelaria. | 
__ Bay. 


Laurus, 3, 4, 5, 8 
Leonurus, 1, 2. Lion tak 74 


Limon, all the varieties, Lemon. 


* 


Lotus, 5, 16. Bird's-foot Trefoil. 


Lycium, 1, 2, 3, 4, a 8, 9, 1 10, 
Boxthorn. 

Malva, 14. Mallow. 

Medeala, F, 25 3 | 


Meſembryanthemum, all the ſpecies, 


Ficoides. 
| Myrica, 5, 6, 7. Candleberry Myrtle. 


Cotyledon, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Navel: 


| 


| 


_ th. 


Myrtus, ty 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7. Myrtle. 
Nerium, 1, 2, 3. Oleander. 
Olea, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Olive. 
988 4. Reſt-harrow. 

untia, t. Indian Fig. 
5 eoſpermum, 2, 3, 4; 5. Hard- 

ſeeded Sunflower. 
9. Jacobæa. 


Othonna, 3, 4, 5 383 
Oxalis, 4, 85 ood· oy 
Palm. 94 


Palma, 1, 8 
Paſſetina, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Periploca, 2, a Virgins Sill. 
Phylica, 1, 2 
_ Ilis. 

denn. 2, 12 Winter Cherry. 

acla, 34 4» 

— 3. 
Protea, all the 3 Silver-rree. 
Pſoralea, 1, 10. 
Rhus, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Sumach. 
Royena, 1, 2, 3. 
Ruſcus, 7. Butcher's Brook. . 
Salvia, IO, 17, 12. Sage. 
Scabioſa, 17, 18. Scabious. 


| Schinus, 1. Indian Maſtich. 


Sclarea, 13, 16. Clary. 

Selago 

Sem rvivum; 37 65 7. Houſeleck. 
Sideroxylum, 1, 2. Iron-wood. 
Smilax, 155 16. Rough Bindweed. 


Solanum, 9, 11,12, 1 3. 14, 23, 26, 


28. Nightſhade. 

| Spartium, + 10 Broom. | 
Stapelia, r, 2. | 
| Tarconanthus. 
Tetragonia, I, 27 2 


«bf | Teuoriumz 3, 4- Germander, 


| Vitex, 3. Chalte-tree. 


Wackendorſia. 
Watſonia. 


15 K A CA 


wm 


A CATALOGUE: of plants, which will not thrive in hs country without artificial 


heat in winter. 


: 


Thoſe marked A, ſhould be * in the bark - tone; and thoſe N= B. why ſucceed i in moderate 


CACIA; 1," 2, 5 11, 
22. B 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21. Egyptian Thorn, A 
Achyranthes, 1, 2, 3, 4. B 
Adanſonia, A 
Adenanthera, A F 
Aſchynomene, 1, 3, 4- Senſitive | 
Plant, A 
Agave, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. Aloe, B 
Aloe, 2, 7, 22, 24. B 
Alpinia, A 
Amaryllis, 5. 7, 8, 11. Lily Daffo- 
dil, B 
Amomum, 1, 2, 3. Ginger, A 
Anacardium, Caſhew-nut, A 
Ananas, Pine-apple, A 
Andrachne, 1. 2 3- A 
Apocynum, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
/ 11. Dogſbane, 
Ariſtolochia, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Birthwort, B. 
Arum, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19. Wake-robin, A 
Arundo, 4, 5. Reed, A 
Aſclepias, 17, 18, 19, 20. Swallow- 
wort, 
Baniſteria, 1, 2, 35 4, 5, 6, 7. A 
Barleria, 1, 2, 3. A. 4. B ü 
Bartramia, A 
Bauhinia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10. A 
Beſleria, 1, 2, 3. A 
22 4 9, 10, Its 13, 14, 15. 
2 flower, A 
Bixa, A 
Bocconia, A 
Bombax, 1, 2. Cotton, A 
Bontia, Wild Olive, B 
Breynia, 1, 2. A 
Brunsfelſia, A 
Buddleja, 1, 2. A 
Cacao, Cocoa, A 
Cactus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Melon Thiſtle, 
A. 5,6. B 
Cæſalpinia, 1, 2. A 
Cameraria, 1, 2. A 
Canna, 2, 3, 4. 5 Wr B 


- 


Ca paris, » 4» 5» 6, 7,8 „ 9, 10. 
aper, 

Capſicum, Þ 8, 9, 10. Guinea 
epper, F 


Carica, 1, 2. Papaw, A 
CO I. Cloves, A. 2; 95 
445 
Caſlia, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, Jy 13, 17. A 
Cateſbæa, A | 
Cedrus, 1, 2, 3. Mahe 7. B 
Celaſtrus, 5. Staff; tree, 
Cerbera, 1, 2, 3. A 
Cereus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, Ts 8, 9, 
10. Torch-thiſtle, B 
Ceſtrum, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. B 
Chamærops, 1, 2. B 
Chryſobalanus, 1, 2. A 
Chryſophyllum, 1, 2. KA 
Citharexylon, 1, 2. men g 
Cluſia, 1, 2. A 
Clutia, 4. B 
Coccolobus, Sea · ſide Grape, A 
Coffee, Coffee, A 
Colococcus, A 


ld Md, 


=—_ 


- | Loranthus, 


| Lawſonia, 1, 2 


Malpighia, all the ſpecies, A 


warmth. 


Columnia, A 


Colutea, 5. Bladder Sena, B 

Commelina, 3. B 

Conocarpus, 1, 2. Buttunwood, B 

Convolvulus, 14, 19, 31, 32. Bind- 
weed, A 

Conyza, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13. Flea- 
bane, 

Copaiba, A 


| Cordia, A 


Cornutia, A 

Coronilla, 7. A 

Coſtus, A 

Cotyledon, 10. = gran B 

Crateva, 1, 2. A 

Creſcentia, 1, 2. A 

Crinum, 1, 2, 3, 4. Lily Hyacinth, 
B 


Croton, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. A 

Curcuma, 1, 2. A 

Cynanchum, 4, 6. B 

Cytiſus, 16. Baſe Trefoil, B 

Datura, 7. Thorn-apple, B 

Douglaſſia, A 

Dracontium, 2, 3, 4, 5- Dragon, A 

Durantia, 1, 2, 3. A 

Elzagnus, 3. B 

Elliflea, B 

Emerus, 3. B 

Eretia, A 

Eryngium, 10. Sea-holly, A 

Erythrina, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
rree, 

Euonymus, 4. Spindle- tree, B 

Eupatorium, 6, 10, 11, 14. B 

nen, 1. % * 5, 8, 9, 14, 
15, 17. Spurge, B 


6. Coral - 


1 Fuchſia, B 


Garcinia, Mangoſteen, A 
Geſnera, 1, 2. A 


Gnaphalium, 17, 24- Cudweed, B 


COIs 3, 4. Cotton- tree, A 
acum, 1, 2. Lignum Vite, A 
dina, 1, 2, 4. A 

—— 1, 2. Blood- flower, B 

ID. Logwood, A 

Hedyſarum, 6, 7, 8, 16, 18. B 

Helicteres, 1, 2 3. Screw- -tree, A 

Heliotropium, 8, 9, 11. Turnſole, B 

Hernandia, Jack-in-a-Box, A 

Hibiſcus, 5, 6, 7, 13, 23. A 

mallow, 

Hippocratea, A 

Hippomane, 1, 2, 3. Manganeel, A 

Jaſminum, 7. Jaſmine, A 

Iatropha, 1, 2, 3, 42 5, 6, 7, 8. r: 

Inga, 1, 2 | 

Julticia, 1, 3, 6, 78. A. 5. B 

Karatas, Penguin, AKA 

Kæmpifera, 

Lantana, all the ſpecies, Viburnum, 

B 


EB 10. r 


Lippia, 83 
B 


American 
Cherry, B 


Mammea, A | 
| | Maranta, 1, 2. Abbe B 
Melaſtoma, all the 25 


| Muntingia, 1, 2, 3. B 


Muſa, 1, 2. Plantain- tree, A | 
Myrtus, 8, 9. Myrtle, B 
Xe rages 1, 2. Arabian Jaſmine, 


| Opuntia, 2, 3 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Indian 


Fig, B. 9. 
Orobus, 11, 12. Bitter Vetch, B 
Oxalis, 7. Wood - ſorrel, B 
Palma, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 
1 13, 14. Palm-ree, A. 19. B 
ancratium, 2, . „8, 8 
Daffodil, 4 4 5% Oy 7, 8, 9. Sea 
Parkinſonia, Jeruſalem Thorn, B 


Paſſiflora, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 


14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Paſſion- 
flower, A 
Paullinia, all the ſpecies, B 
Pereſkia, B 
Periclymenum, 2 Honey- 
, fuckle (SAGAR. aa 
riploca, 3, 4, 5, 6. Indian Silk, B 
ea, Avocado P Pear, B 
— A | 
| Phyllanthus, B 
| Phyſalis, 6, 9. Wintdr-cherry, E 
Piercea, 1, 2. B 
Piper, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
I2, 14. 
Piſonia, Fingrigo, B 
| Piſtacia, 7, 8, e A. 9. B 
Plumbago, 2. Leadwort, B 
Plumeria, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. B 
Poingiana, F“ „erefence, A 
Pſoralea, 3, ., 8. B 
Ptelea, 2. Trefoil Shrub, 5 
Randia, A | 
Rhus, 14. Sumach, B 
Rivinia, 1, 2. Currants, A 
Robinia, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 » 9. 


Falſe 
Acacia, B | 


| Rondeletia, 1, 2. A 


Ruellia, 1, 2, 3, 4. Sna A 
Saccharum, N 


Samida, 1, 2. B 


Sapindus, Sopeberry, B 
Sapota, 1, 2. A 
Schinus, 2. Indian Maſtich, A 


Sicyos, 3. A 


Siſy rinchium, 3. Earth - nut, A 

Smilax, 12, 13, 14. Rough Bind- 
weed, B 

Solanum, IO, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 


22, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 31 32, 


33. Nightſhade, 
Sophora, 2. A 
Spartium, 11. Broom, B 
Suriana, A 
Tabernemontana, 1, 2. A 
Tamarindus, Tamarind- tree, A 
Tetracera, A 


| Teucrium, 18, 19. Germander, B 


Theobroma, Baſtard Cedar, A 


Tithymalus, Spurge, 5 
 Toluifera, A * | 
Tournefortia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. A 
Toxicodendron, 8, 9. Poiſon Oak, B 
Turnera, 1, 2. A 

Vanilla, 1, 2. A Rab 

Vinca, g. Periwinkle, B 

| Urtica, 9. Nettle, B 
altheria, x, 2. A 


4 CK. 


A CATALOGUE of ſich Medicinal Plants as may be cultivated 
in the Engliſh Gardens, being hardy enough to bear the cold in the 
open air. Such of them as grow in the fields, and are generally 


termed Weeds, are alſo diſtinguiſhed with their places of growth, ſo 
that any perſon who is mclinable to cultivate them, may know where to 
obtain them. The titles of theſe plants are ſuch as have been adopted 

in the Diſpenſaries, and the figures which. are added to them, denote 


the ſpecies in the body of this work. Ny 


Brotanum mas anguſtifolium majus. C. B. P. 
A Southernwood. Sp. 1. 

N Abſinthium vulgare majus. J. B. Common 

Wormwood, Engliſh. In lanes, and on dunghills. Sp. 1. 

Abſinthium Ponticum tenuifolium incanum. C. B. P. 
Roman Wormwood. Sp. 2. 2 

Abſinthium marinum album. Ger. Sea Wormwood. 
Engliſh. On the ſea-ſhore. Sp. 13. 

Acanthus ſativus vel mollis Virgilii. C. B. P. Bear's- 
breech. Sp. 1. 

Acetoſa pratenſis. C. B. P. Common Sorrel. Engliſh, 
In meadows, and other paſtures. Sp. 1. 

Acetoſa arvenſis lanceolata. C. B. P. Sheep's Sorrel, 
Engliſh, On dry gravelly ſoils. Sp. 5 | 

9— rotundifolia hortenſis. E. P. French Sor- 
rel. Sp. 4. | 
Acorus verus, five Calamus Aromaticus officinarum. 
C. B. P. The true Acorus. Engliſh. In deep ſtanding 
waters, but pretty rare. Sp. 1. 

Adianthum foliis longioribus pulverulentis pediculo 
nigro. C. B. P. Black Maiden Hair. — 1 In joints 
of old walls, and on the ſides of ſhady banks. 

Ageratum foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. Sweet Maudlin. 
Achillza, Sp. 8. 

Agrimonia officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Agrimony. Eng- 
liſn. In woods and ſhady lanes. Cat | 

Alcea vulgaris major. C. B. P. Vervain Mallow, 
Engliſh. In paſtures. Malva. | 

Kichemills'vulgaris C. B. P. Ladies Mantle. Eng- 
liſh. In moiſt paſtures. Sp. 1. 

Alkekengi officinarum. Inſt. R. H. Winter Cherry. 
Phyſalis. Sp. 1. . 

Allium ſativum. C. B. P. Garlick. Sp. r. 

Alſine media. C. B. P. Chick weed. Engliſh. In eve- 
ry dunghill, and in every garden. | 


vo 


Althza Dioſcoridis & Plinii: C. B. P. Marſh Mal- 


lows. Engliſh. In moiſt lanes in Kent. 

Wa e maximus. C. B. P. Flower Gentle. Sp. 3. 

Ammi majus. C. B. P. Biſhop's Weed. Sp. f. 

Anagallis phœniceo flore. C. B. P. The female Pim- 
8 Engliſh. On ploughed lands, but pretty rare. 

e ee Gab | 

Anchuſa puniceis floribus. C. B. P. Alkanet. Lytho- 
ſpermum. Ms [05 Y 

Anethum hortenſe. C. B. P. Dill. Sp. 1. 

Angelica ſativa. C. B. P. Angelica. Sp. . 

Anonis ſpinoſa, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Reſt-harrow. 
Engliſh. On commons, and in other uncultivated places. 
„„ 6 | A" h | 

Anthora, ſen Aconitum ſalutiferum. C. B. P. Whole- 
ſome Monkſhood. Aconitum. Sp. 4. | 

Aparine vulgaris. C. B. P. Clivers, or Gooſe-graſs. 
Engliſh. Under hedges, &c. | 


Tame Poiſon. Sp. 1. 


— 


* - Bellis ſylveſtris minor. C. B. P. Daiſy. 
| Graſs-fields. Sp. 1. 


Apium paluſtze, & Apium 1 82. 
Smallage, Engliſh: In ſtanding waters. Sp. 4. 
Apium hortenſe. Ger. Garden Parſley. Sp. r. 
Apium Macedonicum: C. B. P. Macedonian Parſley. 
Bubon. Sp. 1. a 
2 ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Columbine. Eng- 
liſh. In woods, but rare. Sp. 1. | 
Ariſtolochia clematis 2 C. B. P. Creeping Birth- 
wort. Sp. 3. 
- Ariſtolochia longa vera. C. B. P. Long Birthwort. 
p- 2. 
Ariſtolochia rotunda, flore ex purpura nigro. C. B. P. 
Round Birthwort. Sp. 1. 5 
Artemiſia vulgaris major. C. B. P. Mugwort. Eng- 
liſn. On the ſides of fields. Sp. 1. 
Arum vulgare. Ger. Wake Robin. Engliſh. In 
woods, and under hedges. Sp. 1. 
Arundo vulgaris, ſive Phragmites Dioſcoridis. C. B. 
P. The Reed. Engliſh. In deep watets. Sp. 1. 
Aſarum vulgare. Park. Aſarabacca. Engl. In 
moiſt ſhady places, but rare. Sp. .. 5 
Aſclepias flore albo. C. B. P. Swallow-wort, or 


Aſparagus ſativus. C. B. P. Sparagus. Sp. 1. 

Aſperula, ſive Rubeola montana odora. C. B. 5. Wood - 
roof, Engliſh. In woods and ſhady places. Sp. 1. 

Aſphodelus albus ramoſus mas. C. B. P. The true 
white Aſphodel, or King's Spear. Sp. 2. 

Aſphodelus luteus, & flore, & radice. C. B. P. Yel- 
low King's Spear. Sp. 1. | 

Aſplenium, five Ceterach. J. B. Spleenwort, or 
Miltwaſte. Engliſh. On old walls. | 

Aſter Atticus ceeruleus vulgaris. C. B. P. Blue Ita- 
lian Starwort. Sp. 2. ö , 

Atractylis lutea. C. B. P. Yellow” Diſtaff Thiſtle. 
Carthamus. Sp. 2. 7 | 
Atriplex hortenſis alba, five pallide virens. C. B. P. 
Garden Orach. Sp. 1. * | (2, 
Atriplex fœtida. C. B. P. Stinking Orach. Engliſh. 
On dunghills, and in cultivated lands. eee um 
Sp. 2. | 


Balſamita major. Dod. Pempt. Coſtmary, or Ale-coſt. 
Tanacetum. Sp. 3. | "08 * 
Bardana vulgaris major. Park. Burdock. Engliſh. 
By the ſides of roads. Arctium. Sp. 1. yu 
Behen album officinarium. J. B. Spatling Poppy. 
Engliſh. On arable land. Cucubalus. Sp. 2. 
llis ſylveſtris, caule folioſo, major. C. B. P. Ox- 
Eye Daiſy. Engliſh. In Corn-fields, and in paſtures, 


Chryſanthemum. Sp. 2. 
Engliſh, In 


Berberis 


* 


CATALOGUE or PLANTS. 


Berberis qumetorum. C. B. P. The Berberry, or Pi- 
p:ridge Buſh. Ungliſh. In ſome hedges. Sp. 1. 


. _ Beta alba vel palleſcens, qua Cicla officinarum. C. 
B. P. The white Beet. Sp. 2. 


Beta rubra vulgaris. C. B. P. the Red Beet. Sp. 3. 
Betonica purpurea, C. B. P. Wood Betony. Engliſh. 
In woods, &c. Sp. 1. 

Biſtorta radice minus intorta. C. B. P. Biſtort, or 
Snakeweed. Engliſh, In moiſt meadows. Sp. 1. 

Blitum album majus. C. B. P. White Blites. Ama- 
ranthus. Sp. 8. . | 

Blitum rubrum majus. C. B. P. Red Blites. Ama- 


ranthus. Sp. 6. 


Borago floribus cceruleis. J. B. Borage. Engliſh. In 


arable land. Sp. 1. | 
Botrys ambroſioides vulgaris. C. B. P. Oak of Jeru- | 


ſalem. Chenopodium. Sp. 4. 

Braſſica capitata alba. C. B. P. Cabbage. Sp. 1. 

Bryonia aſpera, ſive alba, baccis rubris. C. B. P. 
Briony. Engliſh. Under hedges, and on the ſides of 
banks. Sp. 1. > 

Bryonia lzvis, five nigra, ramoſa. C. B. P. Black 
Briony. Engliſh. In woods, and under hedges. Tamus. 
Sp. 1. TY | 
" Buploſſum anguſtifolium majus. C. B. P. Garden 
Bugloſs. Anchula. Sp. 1. 
Engliſh. On arable land. Lycopſis. Sp. 1. 
HBugula vulgaris. Park. Bugle. Engliſh. In moſt 
meadows and woods. Sp. 1. | 

Buphthalmum cotulæ folio. C. B. P. Ox- eye. An- 
themis. Sp. 12. 

Burſa paſtoris major, folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Shep- 
herd's Purſe. Engliſh. By the ſides of paths every 


where. Sp. 1. 


Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. P. The Box- tree. Engliſh. | 


On Box-hill, near Darkin in Surry. Sp. 1. 


Calamintha vulgaris, vel officinarum Germaniæ. C. B. 


P. Mountain Calamint. Engliſh. On uncultivated 


land. Meliſſa. 

Calamintha pulegii odore, five Nepeta. C. B. P. 
Calamint with the ſcent of Pennyroyal. Engliſh. On 
the ſides of roads, and other uncultivated places. Me- 
liſſa. | | 

Calamintha arvenſis verticillata. C. B. P. Water Ca- 
lamint. Engliſh. By the ſides of ditches, and in moſt 
arable land. Mentha. 


Calcitrapa flore purpureo. Vaill. The Star Thiſtle, | S 


Engliſh. Gn the ſides of banks. Centaurea, Sp. 40. Lin. 
Kaltha vulgaris. C. B. P. Marigold. Calendula. 
Sp. 2. | 
1 ſativa. C. B. P. Hemp. Engliſh. On 
dunghills, Sp. 1. | 
Capparis ſpinoſa, fructu minore, folio rotundo. C. B. 


P. Caper. Sp. 1. 


Cardamine-magno flore purpuraſcene, Inſt. R. H. S 


Ladies Smock, or Cuckow- 
dows. Sp. 1. | 
Cardiaca. Inſt. R. H. Motherwort. Engliſh. By 
the ſides of paths. Sp. 1. 1 | 
Carduus albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Our 
Lady's Thiſtle. Engliſh. On uncultivated places. Sp. 4. 


ower. Engliſh.” In mea- 


Carlina acaulos, magno flore. C. B. P. The Carline 


Thiſtle. Sp. 3. 

Carthamus officinarum, flore croceo. Inſt. R. H. 
Saffron- flower, or Baſtard Saffron. Sp. .. 
Carui. Cæſalp. Caraway. Engliſh. On dunghills, 
but rare. Carum. Sp. 4. N | 
. Caryophillata vulgaris. C. B. P. Avens, or Herb 
Bennet. Engliſh. In woods, and under hedges. Geum. 


8 I. * | 1 
8 altilis major. C. B. P. Clove Gilliflower. 
Dianthus. Sp. 8. 


Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures diviſo. 8 | 
| tivated places. Sp, 1. , 


B. P. Great Centaury. Centaurea. Sp. 3. 
. Centaurium minus. C. B. P. Centaury. Engliſh. In 


. cultivated lands, and in woods. Gentiana. SP. 1. 


Cepa vulgaris. C. B. P. Onion. 
Cherophyllum ſativum. C. B. P. Chervil. Sp. 5. 


Bug! ſſum ſylveſtre minus. C. B. P. Wild Bugloſs. 


= 


Chamædrys vulgo vera exiſtimata. J. B. Germander. 
Engliſh. On chalky lands. Teucrium. Sp. G6. 

Chamæmelum nobile, ſive Leucanthemum odoratum. 
C. B. P. Chamomile, Engliſh. On commons and 
heaths. Anthemis. Sp. 2. 11. 5 

Chamæmelum vulgare Leucanthemum Dioſcoridis. - 
C. B. P. May Weed, Field Chamomile. Engliſh, On 
arable land, and dunghills. Anthemis. Sp. 2. : 

Chamæpitys lutea vulgaris, ſive folio tritido. C. B. P. 
CPI Pine. Engliſb. On arable land. Teucrium, 
Sp. 16. > & 

"Chelidoniucm majus vulgare. C. B. P. Celandine, 
Engliſh. In woods and key hedges, Sp. 1. 

helidonia, rotundifolia minor. C. B. P. Pilewort, 

Engliſh. By the ſides of ditches, and other moiſt places. 
Ranunculus. ; | 

Chenopodium folio triangulo. Inſt. R. H. Mercury, 
8 Allgood. Engliſh. In lanes and unfrequented places. 
bus” 
. Cicer, ſativum. C. B. P. Cicers, or Chich Peas. 

wt; 
Ne ſylveſtre, ſive officinarum. C. B. P. Wild 
Succory. Engliſh. In lanes and commons. Sp. 1. 

Cicuta major. C. B. P. Hemlock. Engliſh. On the 
ſide of banks. Conium. Sp. 1. | 

Cinara hortenſis, foliis aculeatis, & non aculeatis. 
C. B. P. Artichoke. Sp 1, 7 5 

Ciſtus mas, folio {7 5.08 incano. C. B. P. Holy 
Roſe. Sp. 2. 

Ciſtus ladinifera Cretica, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 


The Gum Ciſtus. Sp. a 


9 
Cnicus ſylveſtris hirſutior, five Carduus Benedictus. 
C. B. P. Carduus, or the Bleſſed Thiſtle. Sp. 1. 
Cochlearia folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Scurvy-graſs. 


Sp. 1. 
Cochlearia folio ſinuato. C. B. P. Sea Scurvy-graſs. 
1 In ſalt marſhes. Sp. 2. | 
onyza major vulgaris. C. B. P. On dry land. Sp. 1. 
Conyza minor, flore globoſo. C. B. P. Fleabane. 
. On chalky uncultivated ground. Inula. 6. 
„ 2 | 
Coriandrum majus. C. B. P. Coriander. 1 8 I, 
Coronopus ſylveſtris hirſutior, C. B. P. Buckſhorn 
Plantain. Engliſh. On commons and uncultivated places. 
Plantago. Lin. | 
. Coronopus Ruellii. J. B. Swines Creſs. Engliſh. 
On moiſt commons, Cochlearia. Lin. Sp. 5. 
Corylus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Hazel. Engliſh, In woods. 


p. 1. | 
Cotula fœtida. Dod. Stinking Chamomile, Engliſh, 
On arable land. Anthemis. 

Cotyledon major. C. B. P. Navelwort, or Wall Pen- 
nywort. Engliſh, On the ſides of banks, and upon 
walls, but rare near London. Sp. 1. 

Crithmum, ſive fœniculum maritimum minus. C. B. 


P. Camphire. Engliſn. On the rocks by the ſea · ſide. 


1 5 ſativus. C. B. P. Saffron. Sp. 1. 
Cruciata hirſuta. C. B. P. Croſſwort. Engliſh. By 
the ſides of hedges. Valantia. Lin. 

Cucumis ſylweſtris aſininus dictus. C. B. P. Wild 
Cucumber. Momordica. Sp. 4. 5 
ſativus vulgaris. C. B. P. Garden Cucum- 

bers . 18 : | 

Copreſſus meta in faſtigium convoluta, quæ fœmina 
Plinii. C. B. P. The common Cypreſs, Sp. 1. 

Cyanus montanus latifolius, vel verbaſculum cya- 
noides. C. B. P. The great Blue Bottle, Centaurea. 
8 minor, ſive ſegetum. C. B. P. The ſmall 
Blue Bottle. Engliſh. Amongſt Corn, &c. Centaurea. 


Sp. 11. 


Cyclamen hederz folio, C. B. P. Sowbre ad. Sp. 1. 
Cynogloſſum mays vulgare. C. B. P. Hound's- 
tongue. Engliſn. By hedges ſides, and in other uncul- 


Cyperus odoratus, radice longa, ſive cyperus offici- 


narum. C. B. P. Long Cyperus. 


Daucus 


CATALOGUE or PLANTS. 
| Daueus foliis fœniculi tenuiſſimis. C. B. P. Daucus | . Glycirrhiza filiquoſa, vel Germanica. C. B. B. Lis 
of Crete, or Candy Carrot. Athamanta. Sp. 2. quorice. Sp. 1. | | * 
Daucus vulgaris. Cluf. Hiſt. Wild Carrot, or Bird's- | Gnaphalium vulgare majus. C. B. P. Cudweed, Eng- 
neſt. Engliſh. On the fide of paths in fields, and other | liſh. On commons, &c. L ilago. Lin. 
uncultivated places. Sp. 1, | Gramen caninum arvenſe, ſive Gramen Dioſcoridis. 
Delphinium majus, five vulgare. Park. Larkſpur, | C. B. P. Dog Graſs, or Couch Graſs. Engliſh. On ara- 
In Cambridgeſhire plentifully. Sp. f. ble land every where. 13 8 
Dens leonis latiore folio. C. B. P. Dandelion. Eng- | Gratiola centauroides. C. B. P. Hedge Hyſſop. Sp. 1. 
liſh. 2 and in Graſs fields every where, Leon- | Groſſularia ſpinoſa ſativa, C. B. P. Goolebarrs, SP. 1. 
todon. Sp. 1. | 
Digital purpurea, folio aſpero. C. B. P. Fox-glove. | Harmala. Dod. Pemp, Wild Rue. Peganum. Lin. Sp. 
Engliſh. On the ſides of banks, in woods, and in other | Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Ivy. Engliſh. Climbing 
uncultivated places. Sp. 1. on trees. Sp. 1. © 1 
Dipſacus ſativus. C. B. P. The manured Teaſel. Cul- | Hedera terreſtris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ground Ivy, or 
tivated in ſome weſtern counties in England. Sp. 2. Alehoof. Engliſh. Under hedges, and on bank-ſides. 
Dipſacus ſylveſtris, aut You paſtoris major. C. B. P.] Glechoma. Lin: 


— 


The wild Teaſel. Engliſh, On dry banks. Sp. 1. Helenium vulgare: C. B. P. Elecampane. Inula. 
Doronicum radice ſcorpii. C. B. P. Leopard's-bane.] Sp. 1. | | | 
Sp. 1. Helleborus albus, flore ſubviridi. C. B. P. White 


Dracunculus polyphyllus. C. B. P. Dragons, Arum. | Hellebore. Veratrum. Sp. 1. 
. 


Sp. 8. Helleborus niger, flore roſeo. C. B. P. Black Helle- 
| 3 bore. Sp. 3. a 
Echium vulgare. C. B. P. a ah. Bugloſs, Engliſh, | Hepatica flore ſimplici cœruleo. Cluſ. Hiſt, Noble 
On fallowed land, and amongſt the Corn. Sp. 1. Liverwort. Sp. 1. a | 


Elatine folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Fluellin, or female Herba Paris. Ger. Herb Paris, One- berry, or True- 
Speedwell. Engliſh. On arable land. Antirrhinum. Lin, | love. Engliſh. In ſhady woods. Paris. Sp. 1. | 
Endivia latifolia ſativa, C. B. P. Endive. Cichorium. | Herniaria glabra. J. B. Rupturewort. Sp. 1. 
Sp. 4. | Hieracium majus, folio ſonchi. C. B. P. Hawkweed. 
Equiſetum paluſtre, longioribus ſetis. C. B. P. Horſe- | Engliſk. On the way-ſides, pretty common. 
tail. Eng. By the fide of ditches, and other moiſt places. Hordeum diſtichum. C. B. P. Barley. Sp. 1. 
1 — — 1 alba, ſativa Dioſcoridis, C. B. P. | Hotminum Sclarea dictum. C. B. 7 Clary. Sclarea. 
ocket. Sp. 1. Sp. 1. > N 
Eryngium maritimum. C. B. P. Eryngo. Engliſh, Homies ſylveſtre; lavendulz flore. C. B. P. Wild 
On the ſide of ſea- ſnores. 3 I, Clary. Engliſh. On uncultivated fields. Sp. 1. 
Eryſimum vulgare. C. B. P. Hedge Muſtard, Engliſh. | Hyacinthus oblongo flore cœruleus major. C. B. P. 
On walls, and by the way-ſides, very common. Sp. 1, | Hair-bells. Engliſh. 1 and under hedges. Sp. 1. 
Eupatorium cannabinum. C. B. P. Hemp-leaved | Hyoſcyamus albus major. C. B. P. White Henbane. 
Agrimony. Engliſh. By the ſides of ditches, and ſtand- Sp. 1. WR 69 ay . 
ing waters. Sp. 1. 0 | Hyoſcyamus vulgaris niger. C. B. P. Black Henbane. 
Euphraſia officinarum. C. B. P. Eyebright. Engliſh. | Engliſh. On commons, and uncultivated land. Sp. 1. 
In commons. and uncultivated fields. Sp. r. Hypericum vulgare. C. B. P. St. Johnſwort. Eng- 
N * | liſh. Under hedges, and by the way-ſides. Sp. 1. . 
Faba. C. B. P. The Garden Bean, Sp. t. Hyſſopus officinarum, cerulea ſeu ſpicata. C. B. P. 
Faba minor, ſive Equina. C. B. P. The Horſe Bean, | Hyſſop. Sp. 1. N . 


. | 4 . 
>; ipendula vulgaris, a Molon Plinii. C. B. P. Drop- | Jaſminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. B. P. Jaſmine, 
wort. Engliſh. On commons, &c. Spirza. Sp. 10, | Sp. 1. = Mn 
Filix ramoſa major, pinnulis obtuſis non dentatis, C.] Iberis latiore folio. C. B. P. Sciatica Creſs. Lepidium, 
B. P. Female Fern. Engliſh. On commons and heaths. | Sp. 4. 1 
Sp. 1, | Imperatoria major. C. B. P. Maſterwort. Sp. 1. 
' Filix non ramoſa dentata. C. B. P. The male Fern. | Iris alba Florentina. C. B. P. Orris. 
LO On the ſide of banks, and in woods. Sp. 2. Iris vulgaris Germanica, five fylveſtris. C. B. P. 
ceniculum vulgare Germanicum. C. B. P. Fennel. | Garden Flower-de-luce. Sp. 2. . 
En On uncultivated ground. Sp. 1. Iris ſylveſtris fœtida. Inſt. R. H. Stinking Gladwin. 
+ Feeniculum dulce. C. B. P. Sweet Fennel. Sp. 3. | Engliſh. In woods, and moſt uncultivated places. Sp. 73 
Feenum Græcum ſativum. C. B. P. Fenugreek. | Iris paluſtris lutea. Ger. Baſtard Acorus. Engliſh, 


Trigonella. Sp. is | In ſtanding waters. Sp. 1. | | | 4 
PFragaria vulgaris. C. B. P. Strawberry. Engliſh. | Ifatis ſativa vel latifolia. C. B. P. Woad. Sp. 1. 
In woods, © Sp. 1 | | Juniperus vulgaris fruticoſa. C. B. P. Juniper. Eng- 


Frangula, ſeu Alnus nigfta, baccifera. Park. Berry- ' liſh. On heaths. Sp. 1. 
bearing Alder. Engliſh. In moiſt woods. Sp. 1. 1 At 4 146 8 Fr 
' Fraxinella, Cluſ. Hift Fraxinella, or white Dittany. Kali majus, cochleato ſemine. C. B. P. Glaſs- wort. 
Dictamnus. Sp. 1. i 5 Salſola. Sp. 3. | | 
- Fumaria officinarum, & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Fumi- | EEE 
tory. Engliſh. On arable landz Sp. 1, Lactuca ſativa. C. B. P. Lettuce. Sp. 1. 

| LEGO | Lamium album, non feetens, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 
Galega vulgaris. C. B. P. Goat's- rue. Sp. 1. White Archangel: Engliſh. Under hedges. Sp. 2. 
Galium luteum. C. B. P. Ladies Bedſtraw, or | Lamium purpureum fœtidum, folio ſubrotundo, five 72 
Cheeſe-rennet. Engliſh. On the ſide of banks, in mea- | Galeopſis Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Red Archangel, or Dead 
dows, Sp, 1. | Nettle. Engliſh. On the ſides of banks. Sp. 1. 
: Genifta anguloſa & ſcoparia. C. P. B. Broom. Eng- Lapathum folio acuto plano. C. B. P. Sharp-pointed 


liſh. On commons, &c. Spartium. Sp. 5. Dock. Engliſh. In fields and uncultivated places. * 4. 
Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. Gentian, or Fellwort..| Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubitali. C. B. P. The 
Sp. 1. 9 great Water Dock. Engliſh. In ſtanding waters, Sp. 3. 
Geranium folio malvæ rotundo. C. B. P. Dove's-foot | Lapathum hortenſe rotundifolium, five montanum. 
Crane's-bill. Engliſh. On the ſides of banks. IC. B. P. Baſtard Monks Rhubarb. Rumex. Sp. 2. 
Geranium moſchatum. C. B. P. Muſk Crane's-bill. | Lapathum folio acuto, rubente. C. B. P. Blood wort. 
Engliſh. In unfrequented lanes, but rare. Sp. 17. Engliſh. On the way-ſide. | . 
Geranium Robertianum. primum. C. B. P. Herb | Lapathum hortenſe, folio oblongo, ſive ſecundum 
Robert. Engliſh, By hedges. & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Patience. Rumex. Sp. 1. 


) 


is L Lapathum 
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Lapathum hortenſe latifolium. C. B. P. True Monks 
Rhubarb. 
Lapathum præſtantiſſimum, Rhabarbarum officina- 
rum dictum. Moriſ. Rhapontic. Rheum. Sp. 2. 
Lavendula anguſtifolia. C. B. P. Lavender. Sp. 2. 
Lavendula latifolia. C. B. P. Lavender Spike. Sp. 1. 
Laureola ſempervirens, flore viridi, quibuſdam Lau- 
reola mas. J. B. Spurge Laurel. Engliſh. In woods. 
Daphne. Sp. 2. 
prone folio deciduo, flore purpureo, officinis. 
Laureola fœmina. C. B. P. Mezereon, or Spurge Olive. 
Daphne. Sp. 1. 
| Learns vulgaris. C. B. P. The Bay. 
Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lentil 
Lenticula paluſtris vulgaris. C. B. P. Duck's Meat. 
Engliſh. On the furface of ſtanding waters every where. 
. latifolium. C. B. P. Dittander, or Pepper- 
wort. Engliſh. On uncultivated ground, but not very 
common. Sp. 1. E 
Leucoium incanum majus, C. B. P. Stock-gilliflower. 


Cheiranthus. Sp. 6. 
Leucoium luteum vulgare. C. B. P. Wall-flower. 


ngliſh. On old walls and buildings. Cheiranthus. Sp. 3. 


iſticum vulgare. C. B. P. age. Liguſticum. 
SP. 1. 

Lichen terreſtris cinereus. Raii Syn. Aſh- coloured 

Ground Liverwort. Engliſh. On heaths and commons. 


Liguſtrum Germanicum. C. B. P. Privet. Engliſh. 
In hedges. Sp. 1. 
erecto, & vulgare. C. B. P. The 


Lilium album, flore 
White Lily. Sp. 1. RF 

Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. Lilies of the 
Valley. Engliſh. In ſhady woods. Convallaria. Sp. I. 


Limonium maritimum majus. C. B. P. Sea Lavender. 


Engliſh. In the ſalt marſhes. Sp. 1. 
Linaria vulgaris lutea, flore majore. C. B. P. Toad- 
flax. Engliſh. On the ſide of banks. Sp. I. 
Lingua cervina officinarum. C. B. P. Hart's-tongue. 
En liſh. On the walls of wells, and other moiſt places, 
inum ſativum. C. B. P. Flax. Sp. . 5 
Linum pratenſe, floſculis exiguis. C. B. P. Mountain 
or purging Flax. Engliſh. In meadows and paſtures. 
Sp. 13. | 
| 9 majus erectum. C. B. P. Gromwill, or 
SGraymill. Engliſh. On uncultivated land. 8 
Lotus hortenſis odora. C. B. P. Sweet T 
folium. Sp. 12. 
Lunaria racemoſa minor. C. B. P. Moonwort. Eng- 
liſh. On commons and heaths. 
Lupinus ſativus, flore albo. C. B. P. White Lupine. 
Sp. 6. * | 
1 mas & fœmina. C. B. P. Hop. 
Lycoperſicon fructu ceraſi. Inſt. R. H. Love Apple. 


Sn. . 
5 yſimachia lutea major. C. B. P. Looſeſtrife. Eng- 
liſh, On the fide of ditches. Sp. 1. 


Majorana vulgaris. C. B. P. Sweet Marjoram. Ori- 
ganum. Sp. 7 

Malva ſylveſtris, folio ſinuato C. B. P. Mallow. 
Engliſh. On banks and uncultivated places. Sp. 1. 

alva roſea, folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. Hollyhock. 

Alcea. Sp. 1. | 

Mandragora fructu rotundo. C. B. P. Mandrake. 
8 


7 
Y arrubium album vulgare. C. B. P. White Hore- 
hound. Engliſh. © On dry chalky land. Sp. 1. 
Marrubium nigrum fœtidum. Ballote Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Black or ſtinking Horehound. Engliſh. On 
banks, and by the way-ſide. Ballotte. Sp. 1. g 
Marum vulgare. Ger. Herb Maſtich, or Maſtich 
Thyme. Satureja. Sp. 4. 
Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. Marum 
Syrian Maſtich. Teucrium. Sp. 7. 
Matricaria vulgaris, vel ſativa. C. B. P. Feverfew. 
Eng. On dunghills, and in unfrequented places. Sp. 1. 
Melilotus officinarum Germaniæ. C. b. P. Melilot. 
Engliſh. By the fide of cultivated fields. Trifolium. 


Sp. 11. | 
eliſſa hortenſis. C. B. P. Balm. Sp. 1. 


„ or 
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refoil Tai: 


| 


| 


T 


| 


Paſtinaca. Sp. 3. 


Mentha anguſtifolia ſpicata. C. B. P. Mint, or 
Spear-mint. Sp. 1. | 
 Mentha rotundifolia paluſtris, ſeu aquatica major. 
C. B. P. Water-mint. Engliſh. In ditches and ſhallow 
waters. Sp. 11. 

Mentha ſpicis brevioribus & habitioribus, foliis men- 
thæ fuſcæ, ſapore fervido pipetis. Raii Syn. Pepper- 
mint. Engliſh. In watery places. Sp. 6. 

Mentha ſylveſtris, longiore folio. C. B. P. Horſe- 
mint. Engliſh. In uncultivated places. Sp. 4. 

Mercurialis teſticulata five mas, & ſpicata, five fœ- 
mina Dioſcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. French Mercury. 


Engliſh. On the way-ſide. Sp. 2. 


Meſpilus apii folio, ſylveſtris, ſpinoſa, ſive oxyacantha. 
C. B. P. The White Thorn, or Hawthorn. Engliſh. 
In hedges. Sp. 4. 

Meſpilus vulgaris. J. B. The common Medlar. Sp. 1. 

Meum foliis anethi. C. B. P. Mew, or Spignel. Atha- 
manta. Sp. 1. * 

Milium ſemine luteo vel albo. C. B. P. Millet. Sp. 1. 

Millefolium vulgare album. C. B. P. Yarrow, Mil- 
foil, or Noſebleed. Engliſh. By the path - ſides every 
where. Achillea. TP. I. | 

Myrrhis magno ſemine longo ſulcato. J. B. Sweet 
Cicely, or ſweet Fern. Scandix. Sp. 5. | 


Napus ſativus. C. B. P. Sweet Navew, or French 
Turnep. Rapa. Sp. 2. 

Napus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Wild Navew, or Cole- 
ſeed. Engliſh. On banks. Rapa. Sp. 3. | 

Naſturtium OD ſupinum. C. B. P. Water 
Creſs. Engliſh. In ditches and ſtanding waters. Siſym- 
brium. Sp. 1. 

Naſturtium hortenſe vulgatum: - C. B. P. Garden 
Creſs. Sp. 1. 

Nepeta major vu 
Engliſh. On chalky dry fields. Sp. 1. 

Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. Tobacco. Sp. 2. 


Nigella flore minore ſimplici candido. C. B. P. Fen- 
nel- flower. Sp. 3. 


ris. Park. Nep. or Cat- mint. 


Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. F. Baſil. Sp. 1: 

Olea ſativa. C. B. P. The Olive-tree. Sp. 1. 
hiogloſſum vulgatum. C. B. P. Adder's- tongue. 

Engliſh. In moiſt meadows, 4 
rchis morio mas, foliis maculatis, C. B. P. Male 

Satyrium, or Fools-ſtones. Engliſh, In woods and 


moiſt meadows. P. 2. 
Orchis morio fœmina. C. B. P. Female Satyrium. 


Engliſh. In meadows. Sp. 1. 


Origanum ſylveſtre, cunila bubula Plinii, C. B. P. 
Wild Marjoram Engliſh. On dry uncultivated places. 
Sp. 1. „ So | 

on um onites. C. B. P. Origany of Crete, Sp. 6. 


Orobus ſiliquis articulatis, ſemine majore. C. B. P. 
Bitter Vetch. Ervum. * 5. 

1 regalis. Ger. Flowering Fern, or Oſmund- 
royal. Sp. 1. | 

Oxys. Inft. R. H. Wood Sorrel, Engliſh. In moiſt 
woods. Oxalis. Sp. 1. 


a Pæonia fœmina, flore rubro majore. C. B. P. Piony. 

2. 

8 folio nigricante ſplendido, quæ mas. C. B. P. 

Male Piony. Sp. 1. 
Panax coloni, & marrubium aquaticum acutum. Ger. 

Clowns All-heal. Engliſh. By the ſides of ditches, 

and other watery places. Stachys. Sp. 8. 
Panax Paſtinacæ folio. C. B. ercules's All-heal. 


Paniculum Germanicum, ſive panicula minore. C. 
B. P. Panic. Sp. 1. 
: Papaver hortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. 
7” hortenſe, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Black 
Poppy. Sp. 8. 
apaver erraticum, Rhoias Dioſcoridi, Theophraſto, 
8 C. B. P. Red Poppy. Engliſh. On arable land. 
p. 1, 


White Poppy. 


Parietaria 


- 


# 
” 
- 
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* Parictaria officinarum. C. B. P. Pellitory of the wall. 
Engliſh. On walls. Sp. 1. HELD 

— rutaceo folio, Ger. Rue-leaved Whitlow 
Graſs. Eng. On walls and buildings. Saxifraga. Lin. 

Paſtinaca ſativa latifolia. C. B. P. Parſnep. Sp. 2. 

Paſtinaca ſylveſtris latifolia. C. B. P. Wild Parſnep. 
Engliſh. On uncultivated places. Sp. 1. 

entaphylloides argentina dicta. Raii Syn. Silver 
Weed, or wild Tanſey. Engliſh. On moiſt commons, 
and by the ſides of ditches, Potentilla. Sp. 1. 

Perfoliata vulgatiſſima, five arvenſis. C. B. P. Tho- 
rough Wax. Engliſh. On arable land. Bupleurum. 
Sp. 1. | 

” Perichytenum non perfoliatum Germanicum. C. B. P. 

Honeyfuckle. Engliſh. In hedges. Sp. 5. 

Perſicaria mitis maculoſa. C. B. P. Spotied Arſeſmart. 

Engliſh. On dunghills. Sp. 2. 5 

erſicaria urens, ſeu Hydropiper. C. B. P. Arſeſmart, 

or Water Pepper. Engliſh. By the ſide of ditches, and 
in other watery places. Sp. 1. 

Petaſites major & vulgaris. C. B. P. Butter-bur. 
Engliſh. By ditch-ſides. . 1. 


eucedanum Germanicum. C. B. P. Hog's-fennel, 


or Sulphur- wort. Engliſh, but very rare. Sp. 1. 
Phellandrium, vel cicutaria aquatica quorundam. 
J. B. Water Hemlock. Engliſh. i 
Piloſella major repens hirſuta. C. B. P. Mouſe-ear. 
Engliſh. On walls-and dry gravelly commons. 
impinella ſanguiſorba minor. C. B. P. Burnet. 
Engliſh. On chalky ground. Potentilla. Sp. 1. 
impinella ſaxifraga major, umbella — C. B. P. 
Burnet fSaxifrage, F:nplilh, Under hedges, and by 
the ſide of fields. Sp. 24. | 
Pimpinella ſaxifraga major altera. C. B. P. The leſſer 
Burnet Saxifrage. Engi In paſtures. Sp. 1. 
Piſum arvenſe, flore candido, frucku rotundo albo. 


C. B. P. Peas. Sp. t. 
Plantago latifolia ſinuata. C. B. P. Plantain. Eng- 
liſh. In moiſt places. | 
Plantago anguſtifolia major. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved 
Plantain, or Ribwort. Engliſh. On dunghills, and by 
the way- ſide every where. 
Plumbago quorundam. Cluſ. Hiſt. Toothwort, or 
Leadwort. Sp. t. 
Polium maritimum erectum Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. 
Poley Mountain. = 4. 
Polium anguſtifolium Creticum. C. B. P. Poley of 
Crete. Sp. 5. | 
5 latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. Solomon's 
Seal. Engliſh. In ſome woods, but not common. 
Convallaria. Sp. 3. 


Polygonum latifolium. C. B. P. Knot-graſs. Engliſh. 
In uncultivated places. 


Polypodium vulgare. C. B. P. Pol . Engliſh, 
On ſhady banks and walls. Sp. 1. e 4 
* Porrum commune capitatum. C. B. P. The Leek. 
p. 1. 
; Portulaca latifolia, ſeu ſativa. C. B. P. Purſlane. 
p. 1. | 
Primula veris. Inſt. R. H. Primroſe. - Engliſh. In 
woods, and under hedges. Primula Sp. 1. | 
Primula veris major. Ger. Cowſlip, or Paigles. 
liſh. In meadows. Primula. Sp. 2. 
Prunella major, folio non diſſecto. Self-heal. Engliſh. 
In meadows, and paſture land. Sp. 1, - 
Prunus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The Sloe-tree. Engliſh. 
In hedges. Sp. 1. 
Pſyllium majus erectum. C. B. P. Fleawort. Sp. 1. 
Ptarmica vulgaris,» folio longo ſerrato, flore albo. 
J. B. Sneezewort. Engliſh. In woods, and under hedges. 
Achillea. Sp. 10. | 


* Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Pennyroyal. Engliſh. 
On woll commons. Sp. 1. * , 


* anguſtifolium. C. B. P. Hart's Penny- 
royal. Sp. 3. 
Pulmonaria maculoſa latifolia. Park. 
wort, or Jeruſalem Sage. Sp. 1. 
Punica ſativa. Inſt. R. H. Pomegranate. Sp. 1. 
Punica ſylveſtris, - Aore pleno majore. Inſt. R. H. 
he Wild Pomegranate with a large double flower. Sp. 2. 


Eng- 


Spotted Lung- 


n ſtanding waters. 


vil's Bit, or Wood Scabious. 


Pyrethrum Hiſpanicum. C. B. P. Pellitory of Spaift' 
Anthemis. Sp. 14. | 
| Pyrola rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Winter Green. 
In ſnady woods in the north of England. Sp. 1. 


uinquefolium majus repens. C. B. P. Cinquefoil, 
Englth In paſtures. Potentilla. Lin, N 


Ranunculus pratenſis, radice verticilli modo rotundo. 
C. B. P. Crowfoot. Engliſh. In paſtures. 

Ranunculus apii folio, lævis. C. B. P. Marſh Crow- 
foot. Engliſh, Very common in ſtanding waters. 

Rapa rotunda ſativa. C. B. P. Turnep. b. I. 

Raphanus minor oblongus. C. B. P. Radiſh. Sp. 1. 

Raphanus ruſticanus. C. B. P. Horſe-radiſh. Engliſh. 
On dunghills, and by the ſides of fields. Cochlearia. 8 FA 

Rhamnus catharticus. C. B. P. Buckthorn. Engliſh, 
In hedges. Sp. 1. | 

Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. Sumach. Sp. 1. 

Ribes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. L. Red Currants. 
Sp. 1. | 
"Ro ſolis folio rotundo. C. B. P. Roſa - ſolis, or Sun- 
dew. Engliſk. On commons where there are bogs. 

Roſa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The White Roſe. 
Sp. 16. | 

"Roſa Damaſcena, flore pleno. Hort. Eyſt. The Da- 

maſk Roſe. SP. 15. | 

Roſa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. The Red Roſe. Sp. 20. 

Roſa ſylveſtris vulgaris, flore odorato, incarnato. C. 
B. P. The Dog Roſe, or Wild Briar. Engliſh. In 


hedges. Sp. 1. 
Roſmarinus hortenſis, anguſtiori folio. C. B. P. Roſe- 
mary. Sp. 


. | 

Rubia tinctorum ſativa, C. B. P. Madder. Sp. 1. 

Rubis vulgaris, ſive rubus fructu nigro. C. B. P. 
The Bramble, or Blackberry. Engliſh. Very common 
in hedges. Sp. 1. 

Rubus Idzus ſpinoſus, fructu rubro. J. B. Raſp- 
berry Buſh. Engliſh. In ſome woods. Sp. 3. 

Ruſcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Inſt. R. H. Knee-holm, 
or Butcher's Broom. Engliſh. In woods, and on com- 
mons. Sp. 1 15 

Ruſeus latifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Forſe- tongue, or Double- tongue. Sp. 2. | 

Ruſcus latifolius, fructu folio inſidente. Inſt, R. H. 
The Bay of Alexandria. Sp. 3. 

Ruta hortenſis latifolia. C. B. P. Rue. Sp. 1. 

Ruta muraria. C. B. P. White Maiden Hair, or Wall 
Rue. Engliſh. On walls, and other buildings, in moiſt 
places. | 


Sabina folio tamariſci Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. Savin. 
5 
Salvia nigra. C. B. P. Common Red Sage. Sp. 1. 
Salvia minor, aurita & non aurita. C. B. . Sage of 
Virtue. Sp. 3. ; 

Sambucus fructu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. Elder. 
Engliſh. In hedges. Sp. 1. 

— racemoſa rubra. C. B. P. Mountain Elder. 
8 


Re humilis, ſive ebulus. C. B. P. Dwarf El- 
der, or Dane wort. Engliſh, but not common near 
London. Sp. 4. | « x 

Sanicula officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle. Engliſh. In 
woods and ſhady places. | 

Santolina follis teretibus. R. H. 
Sp. 1. | 
3 major lævis. C. B. P. Sopewort. Engliſh. 
On the ſide of banks. Sp. 1. | 
- - Satureja hortenſis, ſive Cunila ſativa Plinii. C. B. P. 
Savory. Sp. 1. 

Satureja montana durior. C. B. P. Winter Savory. 
Sp. 3. | | 
— rotundifolia alba. C. B. P. White Saxifrage. 
Engliſn. In meadows. Sp. I. 

cabioſa pratenſis hirſuta, que officinarum. C. B. P. 
Scabious. Engliſh. On arable land. = 10 
Scabioſa radice ſucciſa, flore globoſo. Raii Syn. De- 
ngliſh. In woods, and 


Lavender- cotton. 


under hedges. Sp. 2. ö 
3 | Scordium 


| 
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Scordium legitimum. Park. Scordium, or Water 
Getmander.. Engliſh. In watery places, but not com- 
mon. Teucrium. Sp. 13. 

Scordium alterum, five ſalvia agreſtis. C. B. P. Wood 
_ Engliſh. In woods, and on heaths. Teucrium. 

> 12, 

3388 latifolia ſinuata. C. B. P. Scorzonera, or 
Viper Grals. Sp. 1. 

Scrophularia nodoſa fœmina. C. B. P. Figwort. 
Engliſh. In woods and ſhady places. Sp. 1. 

Scrophularia aquatica major, C. B. P. Water Fig- 
wort, or Water Betony, Engliſh. By the ſide of 
ditches, Sp. 2. | 

Secale hybernum vel majus. C. B. P. Rye. Sp. 1. 

Sedum majus vulgare. C. B. P. Houſleek. Engliſh. 
On houſe- tops and walls. Sempervivum. Sp. 12. 


Sedum minus teretifolium album. C. B. P. Leſſer 


Houſleck. Engliſh. On walls, &c. Sp. 1. 

Sedum minus vermiculatum acre. C. B. P. Wall 
Pepper, or Stone- crop. Engliſh. On walls and build- 
ings. Sp. 5. 

Senecio minor vulgaris. C. B. P. Groundſel. Engliſh. 
On walls, and on arable lands, and alſo on bye- paths 
every where. | 

Serpyllum vulgare minus. C. B. P. Mother-of-thyme. 
_ On heaths and commons. Thymus. Sp. 6. 

ſeli pratenſe, Silaus forte Plinio. C. B. P. Meadow 
Saxifrage. Engliſh. In moiſt paſtures. | 

Siler montanum majus. Mor. Umb. Siler Mountain, 
Baſtard Lovage, or common Hartwort. Sp. 1. 

Sinapi rapi folio. C. B. P. Muſtard. Engliſh. On 
dunghills, &c. Sinapis. Sp. a. | 

Sinapi hortenſe, ſemine albo. C. B. P. White Muſ- 
tard. Sinapis. Sp. 1. 

Siſarum Germanorum. C. B. P. Skirret. Sium. Sp. 4. 

Sium latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Water Parſ- 
nep. Engliſh. In ſtanding waters. Sp. 1. 

Sium aromaticum, Siſon officinarum. Inſt. R. H. 
The German, or common Amomum. Engliſh. Under 
hedges, and in ſhady lanes. Siſon. Sp. 1. 

Smyrnium. Matth. Alexanders. Engliſh, By the ſide 
of fields, but not common. Sp. 1. - | 
Solanum hortenſe. Ger. Nightſhade. Engliſh. On 
dunghills. Sp. 1. | 

Solanum 3 ſeu dulcamara. C. B. P. Woody 
Nightſhade. Engliſh. In hedges. Sp. 8. 

Soldanella maritima minor. C. B. P. Seacole-wort, 
or Sea Bindweed, Engliſh. On the ſea- ſhore. Con- 
volvulus. Sp. 29. | 


Sonchus aſper laciniatus. C. B. P. Prickly Sowthiſtle. 


Engliſh. On arable land. 
nchus lævis laciniatus latifolius. C. B. P. Smooth 
Sowthiſtle. Engliſh. With the former. 

Sophia chirurgorum. Ger. Flixweed. Engliſh, On 
arable land. Siſymbrium. Sp. 6. 

Sorbus ſativa. C. B. P. The true Service. Sp. 2. 
Sorbus torminalis. Ger. The wild Service. Engliſh. 
In hedges. Cratzgus. Sp. 2. 

Spinachia vulgaris, capſula ſeminis aculeata, Inſt, 
Spinach. Sp. 1. 7 

Staphyſagria. Matth. Staves-acre. Delphinium. Sp. 11. 

Stcechas purpurea. C. B. P. Stœchas, French Laven- 
der, or Stick- a-dore. Sp. 1. 

Stcechas citrini tenuifolia Narbonenſis. J. B. Goldy- 
locks. Gnaphalium. Sp. 1. 

Stramonium fructu ſpinoſo oblongo, flore albo. Inſt. 
R. H. Thorn- apple. Engliſh. On dunghills. Datura. 
Sp. 1. Wh 

55 hytum conſolida major fœmina, flore albo, vel 
pallide luteo. C. B. P. Comfrey. Engliſh. In unculti- 
vated places. Sp. 1. 


Tamariſcus Narbonenſis. Lob. Tamariſk. Sp. 1. 

Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Tanſey. Eng- 
liſh. In unfrequented lanes. % I, | 
Telephium gee. C. B. P. Orpine. Engliſh. In 
woods, and moiſt land. Sedum. Sp. 14. 

Thapſia Carotæ folio, C. B. P. Deadly Carrot. Sp. 3 
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Thlaſpi arvenſe, ſiliquis latis. C. B. P. Treacle Mut. 
tard. Engliſh. In arable land, but rare. Sp. 2. 

Thlaſpi arvenſe; vaccariæ incano folio, majus, C. B. P. 
Mithridate Muſtard, Engliſh. In arable land, and 
near hedges. Sp. 1. | 

Thuya Theophraſti. C. B. P. Tree of Life. Sp. 1. 
Thymelza foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge-flax. Daphne. 
Sp. 7. 

"mes vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. Thyme. 


> 2. 
" Tihymales latifolius, Cataputia diftus. H. L. Gar. 
den Spurge. 1 Sp. 18. 
Tithymalus paluſtris fruticoſus. C. B. P. German 
Spurge, or greater Eſula. Euphorbia. Sp. 22. 
Tithymalus foliis pini, forte Dioſcoridis Pityuſa. 
C. B. P. The leſſer Eſula. Euphorbia. Sp. 27. 
Tormentilla ſylveſtris. C. B. P. Tormentil. Engliſh. 
On heaths. Sp. 1. N 
Tragacantha. C. B. P. Goat's-thorn. Sp. 1. 
2 ſive Polytrichum officinarum. C. B. P. 
Maiden-hair. Engliſh. On walls, and the ſide of ſhady 
banks. Sp. 1. | 
Trifolium pratenſe purpureum majus. C. B. P. Tre- 
foil. Engliſh. In paſtures. Sp. 1. 
| Trifolium arvenſe humile ſpicatum, five Lagopus. 
C. B. P. Hare's-foot Trefoil. Engliſh. On arable land. 
Sp. 9. 
F. fifolium paluſtre. C. B. P. Bog-bean, or Marſh 
Trefoil. Engliſh. On bogs. Menyanthes. 
f Triticum hybernum, ariſtis carens. C. B. P. Wheat. 


= | 
F uſſilago vulgaris. C. B. P. Coltsfoot. Engliſh. On 
barren land. Sp. 1. 


Valeriana hortenſis, phu folio oluſatri Dioſcoridis. 
C. B. P. Valerian. Sp. 1. 

Valeriana paluſtris minor. C. B. P. The leſſer Vale- 
rian. Engliſh. On moiſt meadows, and in woods. 

Valeriana ſylveſtris major, foliis anguſtioribus. Rand. 
Wild Valerian. Engliſh. On chalky cloſes. Sp. 2. 

Verbaſcum mas latifolium luteum. C. B. P. Mullein. 
Engliſh. On dry banks, and ſandy land. Sp. 1. | 

Verbena communis, czruleo flore. C. B. P. Vervain. 
Engliſh. Near farm- yards. Sp. 1. | 

Veronica mas ſupina, & vulgatiſſima. C. B. P. Speed- 
well, or Paul's Betony. Engliſh. In woody places. Sp. 1. 
Veronica aquatica major, folio ſubrotundo. Mor. Hiſt, 
Brooklime. Engliſh. In ſtanding water. Sp. 16. 

.© Vicia ſativa vulgaris, ſemine nigro. C. B. P. Vetch, 
or Tare. Sp. 5. | 

Vinca Pervinca vulgaris. Ger. Periwinkle. Engliſh. 
In hedges and woods. Vinca. Sp. 1. 
| Viola martia purpurea, flore ſimplici odoro. C. B. P. 
Violet. En liſh. / woods, and near hedges. Sp. 1. 

Viola tricolor hortenſis repens. C. B. P. Heart's-eaſe, 
or Panſies, common in the north of England. Sp. 10. 

Virga aurea anguſtifolia minus ſerrata. C. B. P. Gol- 
den Rod. Engliſh. In woods, and near hedges. Soli- 
dago. Sp. 1. 

ber folli anguſtioribus, cannabis modo diſpoſitis. 
C. B. P. The Chaſte-tree. Sp. 1. 

Vitis Idæa, foliis oblongis crenatis, fructu nigricante. 
C. B. P. Bilberry. Engliſh. On moory heaths. Vacci- 
nium. Sp. 1. | | 

Vitis vinifera. C. B. P. The Vine. Sp. 1. | 

Ulmaria. Cluſ. Meadow-ſweet, or Queen of the 
Meadows. Engliſh, In moiſt meadows, and by the 
ſide of ditches. Spiræa. 2 12. 
Urtica urens maxima. C. B. P. Nettle. Engliſh. By 
hedges and banks. * fe | ; 

Urrica urens, pilulas ferens prima Dioſcoridis, ſemi- 
ne lini. C. B..P. The Roman Nettle. Sp. 1. 


|  Xanthium. Dod. The lefſer Burdock. Sp. 2. 


Zea briza dicta, vel Monococcos Germanica. C. B. P. 
gle, or St. Peter's Corn. | 
5 „NM ; 
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ACATALOGUE of the large Trees which are admitted in the 


London Diſpenſary, as medicinal Plants, but 
to be admitted into ſmall gardens. 


The Silver Fir, P. I. 
a Abies tenuiore folio, fructu deorſum inflexo. 
C. B. P. The common, or Spruce Fir, or Pitch-tree. 


\ BIES mas, conis ſurſum ſpectantibus. C. B. P. 


SP. 2. 
" mygdelus ſativa. C. B. P. The Almond-tree. Sp. 1. 
Armeniaca fructu majore. Inſt. R. H. The Apricot. 
SP. I. | 


Betula. C. B. P. The Birch-tree. Engliſh. In woods. 
SP. I. 


Caſtanea ſativa. C. B. P. The Cheſtnut-tree. Sp. 1. 

Ceraſus mayor ac ſylveſtris, fructu ſubdulci, nigro co- 
lore inficiente. C. B. P. The Black Cherry. Engliſh. 
In hedge-rows, and ſome woods. Sp. 2: 


Ceraſus ſativa rotunda, rubra & acida. C. B. P. The 


Red Cherry. 


2 I. 
Cydonia fructu oblongo læviori. Inſt. R. H. The 
Quince-tree. Sp. 1. 


Ficus communis. C. B. P. The Fig-tree. Sp. 1. 


Fraxinus excelſior. C. B. P. The Aſh- tree. Engliſh. 
In hedge- rows. Sp. 1. 


Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. The Manna Aſh. 
SP. 2. 


Ilex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. The Kermes 
Oak. Quercus. Sp. 18. Mea 


Sp. I, 


| 


Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch-tree. | 


generally grow too large 


Malus Iylveſtris, acido fructu albo. Inſt. R. H. The 
Crab-· tree. Engliſh. In hedges. Sp. 1. 

Malus ſativa. Raii Syn. The fs hh IP. 2.'. 

Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The Mulberry. Sp. 1. 


Nux juglans, five regia vulgaris. C. B. P. The 
Walnut. 33 Sp. 1. 


Perſica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & alba. C. B. 
P. The Peach- tree. Sp. 1. 

Pinus ſativa. C. B. P. The Pine- tree. Sp. 2. | 
, Pinus ſylveſtris. C. B. P. The wild Pine, or Pinaſter. 

2 

E nigra. C. B. P. The Black Poplar. Engliſh. 

In hedge- rows. Sp. 3. 

Pyrus ſativa. C. B. P. The Pear-tree. Sp. 1. 


Quercus latifolius foemina. C. B. P. The Oak. tree. 
Engliſh, In foreſts and woods. Sp. 1. 


Salix vulgaris alba arboreſcens. C. B. P. The Willow. 
Engliſh. By the fide of rivers. Sp. 1. 

Suber latifolium, perpetuo virens. C. B. P. The Cork- 
tree. Quercus. Sp. 20. 


Tilia fœmina, folio majore. C. B. P. The Lime- 
tree. Sp. 1, | 


Ulmus campeſtris & Theophraſti. C. B. P. The 
Elm- tree. Engliſh. In hedge- rows. Sp. 3. 
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Miſtakes, as alſo to add to the trivial Titles 


where they are wanting. The Figures after the generical Titles denote the Species, 


CANTHUS 2. lege (Ni- 
A ger) | 
Acanthus 3. lege (Diaſcordis) 


Acer 10. lege (Creticum) 
Acetoſa 3. lege (Scutata) 
Acetoſa 4. lege (Digyna) 
Adanſonia, add ( Baobob) 
Adenanthera, add (Pavonica) 
Adoxa, add (Maoſcbatellina) 
Agave 2. lege (Virginica) 
Alchemilla 2. add (Hybrida) * 
Aloe 8. lege (Brevifolia) 
Aloe 10, add ( Humilis) 
Aloe 13. lege ( Linguiformis) 
Amethyitea, add (Cerulea) 
Amomum r. add (Zinziber) and lege 
ovata inſtead of ovato 
Amomum 2. add (Zerumbet) 
Amygdalus 3. lege (Sativa) 
Ananas 3. lege (Glaber) 
Anguria, add (Citrullus) 
Annona 2. lege (Muricata) 
Arctium 3. lege (Tomentoſum) 
Arum 13. lege (Betifolium) 
Arum 15. lege (E/culentum) 
Aſparagus 1. add (Sativa) 
Aſperugo, add ( Procumbens) 
Aſter 17. lege (Glaber) 
Aſtragalus 2. lege (Hameſa) 
A Nen I. add (Spinoſa) 


Atraphaxis 2. add (Undulata) 


Atriplex 1. add (Horten/is) 
Atriplex 2. add (Halimus) 
Atriplex 3. add (Portulacoides) 
Avena, add (Sativa) 
Aurantium 1. lege (Acre) 
Baſteria, add (Calycanthus) 
Bellonia, add (A/ſpera) 
Bloodwort, ſee Rumex 
Bombax 3. lege (Villoſum) 
Cachrys 1. lege (Trifida) 
Cæſalpinia 2. lege (Crifta) 
Cannabis, add (Sativa) 
Capparis 5. lege (Racemaſa) 
Capparis 8. lege (Laurifolia) 
Capparis 10. lege (Triflora) 
Caſſia 7. lege ( Bicapſularis) 
Cateſbez, add (Spinoſa) 
Cecropia, add (Peltata) ' 
Cerinthe 2. lege (Glaber) 
Chamzrops, Roe (in) 
Cheiranthus 2. lege (Integrifolius) 
Cheiranthus 4. lege ( Anguſtifolius) 
Cheiranthus 9. lege (Glaber) 
Cheiranthus 18. lege (Sinuatus) 
Chionanthus, add (Virginica) 
Chironia 1. add (Fruteſcens) 
Chironia 2. add (Baccifera) 
Ciſſampelos, lege (Pareira) 
Ciſtus 3. lege (Brevifolius) 
Cleonia, add (Luſitanica) 
Cliffortia 1. lege (Micifolia) 
Coix 2. lege (Angulata) 
Convolvulus 2. lege (Serpens) 
Convolvulus 11. lege (Glaber) 
Conyza 3. lege (Candida) 
Conyza 5. lege (Tomentoſa) 
Conyza 6. lege (Salicifolta) 
Conyza 12. lege (Trinervia) 
Conyza 17. lege (Odorata) 
Corchorus 4. lege (Tetragona) 
Corchorus 5. lege (Linearis) 
Corchorus 6. lege (Bifurcatus) 


* 
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Corchorus 8. lege (Hirſulus) 
Coreopſis 5. lege (Radiata) 
Cotyledon 2. lege (Spineſa) 
Cotyledon 6. lege (Ramoſiſſima) 
Croton 7. lege (Populifolium) 
Croton 9, lege (Altheifolium) 
Croton 10. lege (Salvifolinm) 
Cupreſſus 2. lege (Horizontalis) 
Cytiſus 4. lege (Seſſilis) 
Cytiſus 5. lege ( Hirſutus) 
Delphinium 2. lege (Ajacts) 
Dianthus 9. lege ( Ferrugineus) 
Digitalis 4. lege (Grandiflora) 
Dioſma 1. lege (Oppoſitifolia) 
Ebenus, add (Cretica) 

E leagnus 1. lege (Spine/a) 
Epigea, add ( Repens) 

Erica 4. lege (Ciliaris) 
Eryngium 5. lege (Palleſcens) 
Euonymus 4. lege (Pinnatus) 
Ficus 2. lege (Sycamorus) 
Ficus 6. lege (Maxima) 
Galeopſis g. lege (Orientalis) 
Gentiana 10. lege (Perfoliata) 
Gladiolus 5. lege ( Anguſtifolius) 
Gramen 1. add (Repens) 
Gramen 2. add (Perenne) 
Gramen 3. add ( Bulboſa) 
Grewia 2. lege (Africana) 
Groſſularia 1. lege (Reclinata) 
Gundelia, lege (Glabra) 
Helianthemum 3. lege (Pilaſum) 
Helianthus 2. lege (Multiflorus) 
Helianthus 4. lege (Strumoſus) 
Helicteres 2. lege (Brevior) 
Hermannia 5. lege (Trifohata) 
Hibiſcus 8. lege (Vilifolius) 
Hibiſcus 20. lege (Africanus) 
Horminum 1. lege (Verbenaceum) 
Horminum 2. lege (Lyrata) 
Hyacinthus 1. lege (Nonſcriptus) 
Hyacinthus 3. lege (Campanulatus) 
Hyacinthus 5. lege ( Amethyſtinus) 
Hypericum 4. add (Canarienſe) 
Hy ſſopus 3. lege ( Altima) 
Jatropha 2. lege ( Quinquelobata) 
Jatropha 5. lege (Vitifolia) 
Jatropha 6. lege (Aconitifolia) 
Inula 7. lege (Oculus) 
Juncus 4. lege (Conglomeratus) 
Juniperus 2. lege (Suecica) 
Lantana 2. lege ( Inermis) 
Lathyrus 4. lege (Pariſſenſis) 
Lathyrus 7. lege (Hirſutus) 
Lathyrus 14. lege (Magniflorus) 
Lathyrus * lege (Americanus) 
Laurus 2. lege (Undulata) 
Laurus 8. lege (Enervia) 

Limon 2. lege (Spinoſus) 

Limon 3. lege (Racemoſus) 

Lotus 3. lege (Glaber) 

Lotus 5. lege (Creticus) 

Lupinus 4. , ( Hirſutus) 
Lupulus, lege (Humilus) 

Lychnis 3. lege (Diæcia) 
Mammea, add ( Americana) 
Martynia 3. lege (Louiſianica) 
Medicago 3. lege (Tornata) 
Melaſtoma 1. lege ( Plantaginifolia) + 
Melaſtoma 9. lege (Petiolata) 
Melongena 2, lege (Teres) 


Mentha 10. lege (Chalepenſis) 


Meniſpermum 3. lege (Carolinianum) | Uvularia 1. 


| Meſpilus 4. lege (Cordifolia) 
Mimoſa 4. lege ( Aculeata) 
Morus 2. lege (Siciliana) 
Muſcari 1. lege (Botryoides) 
Muſcari 2. lege (Comoſum) + 
Muſcari 3. lege (Racemoſum) 
Muſcari 4. lege (Monſiroſum) 
Muſcari 5. lege (Orchioides) 
Ophrys 1. lege (Nidus avis) 
Ophrys 2. lege (Cordata) 
1Orchis 8. lege (Conopſea) 
Origanum 12. lege ( Hybridum) 
Ornithopus 2. lege (Nodoſus) 
Orobus 8. lege (Venetus) 
Palma 5. lege (Gracilis) 
Panicum 4. lege ( Alopecurodeum) 
Paſſiflora 6. lege (Oliveformis) 
Phlomis 10. lege (Flaveſcens) 
Phlox 5. lege ( Paniculata) 
Phyſalis 9. dele c 

Piper 2. lege ( Pellucidum) 
Piper 4. lege (Humile) 

Piper 6. lege (Laurifolium) 
Prenanthes 4. lege ( Anplexicaulis) 
Prunella 7. lege (Nove Angliæ) 
Pſoralea 7. lege (Humilis) 
Raphanus 3. lege (Orbicularis) 
Raphanus g. lege (Chinenſis) 
Rapunculus 5. lege (Orbicularis) 
Rhamnus 3. lege (Longifolius) 
Rhamnus 4. lege (Africanus) 
Rubus 4. lege (Glaber) 
Rubus 8. lege (Saxatilis) 
Rudbeckia 7 lege ( Digitata) 
Rumex 2. lege 7 
Rumex 11. lege (Chalepenſis) 
Ruſcus 5. lege (Trifoliatus) 
Ruta 5. lege (Ciliata) 
Salicornia 2. lege ( Perennis) 
Salſola 3. lege (Soda) 
Sambucus 5. lege (Humilis) 


| Saponaria 4. lege (Hiſpanica) 


Scabioſa 9. lege (Virga paſtoris) 
Scabioſa 13. lege (Ochroleuca) 
Scabioſa 18. lege ( Inciſa) 

Scabioſa 19. -lege (Fimbriata) 
2 4. lege (Betonicafolia) 
Seſaſum, lege Seſamum 
Sideroxylum 2. lege (Oppoſitifolium) 
Siſyrinchium 2. lege ( Anguſtifolium) 
Sifripchium 3. lege (Bulboſum) 
Smilax 11. lege (Humilis) 

Solidago 15. lege (Hirſutiſſima) 
Solidago 1 1. lege ( Humilis) 
Solidago 20. lege (Carnoſa) 
Stachys 8. lege (Paluſtris) 

Stcechas 2. lege (Pedunculata) 
Stcechas 3. lege (Dentata) 

Taxus, lege (Baccata) 

Thymus 6. lege (Glaber) 
Toxicodendron 4. lege ( Pinnatifolium) 
Toxicodendron 8. lege ( Arboreum) 
Tragia 2. lege (Involucrata) 
Vaccinium 3. lege (Penſilvanicum) 


Vanilla 3. lege (Axillaris) 


Vitex 3. lege (Indica) 

Vitis 4. lege (Lacinioſa) 

Ulmus 2. ; (Scaber) 

Ulmus 3. lege (Sativa) 

Ulmus 4. lege (Glaber) 

Ulmus 5. lege (Hollandica) 

ege (Amplexicaulis) 

Zea 3. lege (Vulgaris) 
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